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INTRODUCTORY OBSE 



TN the following Work, it.may be proper to intimate, that, with refpett 
to the arrangement of the matter, both of the numerous different 
Genera and Species of Plants, &c. and of the Various Defcriptive Articles 
and Prattical Operations in the general Syftem of Gardening, and the 
Botanic Terms and Explanations of the different parts of Plants, and 
fyllematic Principles of Botany, the whole is difpofed in one general 
arrangement, according as the names of the faid Genera, articles of Gar¬ 
dening, and Botanic Terms, refpettively occur in their alphabetic order. 

All the l'pecies of plants, &c. being arranged fyflematically in many 
different genera or families, according to their general Botanic Charac¬ 
ters, the different kindred fpecies are diflrihuted accordingly into rela¬ 
tive genera, fome genera comprifing but one or two, and others many 
different fpecies : and all of which genera and their refpettive fpecies, 
.ire arranged in the order as above, under their generical botanic names, 
followed immediately by that of the dais and order in which they aflb- 
< kite in the Botanic Syftem, and by the general defcriptive charatters of 
each genus and its relative fpecies : as all jhe fpecies of every genu* 
polfeis invariably the lame generic diftinttion ; and each affociated fpeciet. 
of the laid genera is arranged therein under the fame generical name, 
preceding and annexed to that of its trivial or common name ; and under 
each fpecies are affembled its refpettive varieties, where any occur, whe¬ 
ther 
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ther confining of any accidental variation in their general growth, or in 
the leaves, flowers, or fruits, &c the two latter of which, in particular 
are in many fpecics exceedingly various and numerous. 


1. ' ewife in the afore faid general arrangement, arc didined {elections or 
fi-pm.-tc anangemenls of many dilferent genera, fpecies, a u1 neties of 
j.i.itits, trees, fimveis, fruits, Sic. in each; colic (fled from Lie general 
body of the Work, into tribes, under different heads, according t > their 
general habit and nature of growth, different temperatures, and particular 
utes in the ieveral garden departments; confiding of the tribes of Annual 
plants. Biennial and Perennial Plants, Bulbous, Fibrous, and Tuberous- 
rooted Plants, Kitchen-garden Plants, Aromatic Plants, Sallad-herbs, 
Soup-herbs, Succulent Plants, Medical Plants, Green-houfe Plants, Hot- 
houfe or Stove Plants, Forcing-houfe Plants and Trets, principal Hot¬ 
bed Plants, Edging Plants for Edgings, Climbing Plants, Herbaceous 
Plants, and different Tribes of Trees, comprising Deciduous T;< * 
and Shrubs, Evergreen Trees, Fruit Trees, Foreft Trees, Orcharu Tro 
Hedge Trees for Hedges, Efpalier Tre^s, Wall Trees; and v.uuu 
other Tribes of Plants and Flowers, &c. arranged under feparate hc.o 
with general deferiptions of the Plants and Trees, &c. of each Tribe, and 
intimations of their utility in the refpedive departments of Gardening, 
and general Management; referring to the various refpedive Genera as 
thev occur in the general arrangement in the different parts of the Book, 
for particulars of the different Species, &c. belonging to each Genus. 

Alfo in the fame general arrangement are comprifed, Deferiptions of 

the different Garden Departments and Eredions, and of the various ar- 

* 

tides in the general Syftem of Pra&ical Gardening, under many diftind 

8 heads; 
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heads; comprehending defcriptive explanations of the Kitchen and Fruit- 
garden, Pleafure-ground, Flower-garden, Plantations and Shrubberies, 
Lawns, Walks, Water, Grafs-compartments. Gravel and Terrace Walks, 
Orchards, Nurfery, Hedges, Walls, Wall-trees, Efpaliers, &c. and of 
varior her relative compartments; alfo of Green-houfcs, Hot-houfes 
or Stc ‘s 'orcing-houfes, Hot-walls, Bark-pits, Hot-bed-frames, Draw- 
ing-fiuii.es, Glafs-cafes, Hand-glafles, and Hot-beds in general; with ge¬ 
neral intimations of the principal utility, formation, and practical manage¬ 
ment of each of the laid departments, &c. under their refpective heads; 
the proper Soils, Situations, Expofures, Manures, Dungs, Compofts, $cc. 
Jellribing like wife in a limilar manner, under their refpective articles, 
the various Garden Materials, principal Utenlils, Implements, and other 
nee diary Requisites ; with Explanations of the different Practical Methods 
of Sowing, Planting. Propagating, Pruning, and all other principal opera¬ 
tions in the procefs of general Gardening; both in the culture of the 
various Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, Fruits, &c. and in the proper 
narjgcr er t of every garden diitriCt and relative article. 


V d like wife in the general arrangement are comprifed, the principal 
hi tunic Ten. ;; and Defcriptions of the different parts of Plants, <$cc. 
iomprehu.dii g the different forts of Roots, Stems, Leaves, Flowers, 
and modes of Flowering, Fruits, Seed-veffels, and Seeds, with Expla¬ 
nations of the different Sexes, Clalfes and Orders, Characters, Genera, 
Species, and Varieties; the whole difplaying the effeniial principles of the 
Botanic Syllem, conformably to the I,innaan Sexual Method , and an 
agreeably to that univerlaliy adopted iyftem, all vegetables, as wC\ as 
animals, having a dillinCtion of Sexes, and which being contained in he 
Jowc^pnly of the refpeCtive plants, the whole vegetable creation L 
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thereupon divided into twenty four grand diviiions or primary Clalles, 
according to the differences of the faid Sexes or Fructifications of the flow¬ 
ers, in male, female and hermaphrodite; and by the fame rule, the ClatTcs 
are fubdivided into Orders, the Orders into Genera, the Genera into Spe¬ 
cies, and theie into Varieties, according as any occur; all of which ate 
fully explained under their refpcCtive heads, in the courfe of the fol¬ 
lowing Work. 

And in this fecond edition arc added numerous important articles o; 
practical gardening, and feveral hundred fpecies of plants not in the for¬ 
mer edition ; with many confiderable plates, deferibing the general plans 
of green-houfes, (loves, and forcing-houfes, &c. and the deferiptions of 
the different parts of plants, flowers, and fruits; and the ,clafles and orde^ 
of the genera, forming the Botanic Sexual Syftem. 

On the whole, our attention in the procefs of this work has been to ex¬ 
plain thoroughly the whole (yflcmof general gardening, and the efl'entia! 
principles of botany, in its horticultu^l utility; the general fyltem of 
plants, &c. proper for every garden diftriCt and department; not either 
in the manner of a voluminous Herbal, or that of a general hiltory and 
defeription of all forts of plants, ufeful and ufclefs, for garden culture; 
nor proceeding in the extreme minutiae of botanic defeription ; but de¬ 
scribing, in a general manner, all the valuable principal Genera, Species, 
and Varieties of plants, &c. cftiinable for ufe, ornament, variety, and 
curiofity, both of all the hardy kinds for the full ground, and tender 
exotics for the green-houfe and (love, 6cc. 
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BROMA, compriics an exotic ties of 
the Eaft Indies, tetained in fotnc emi¬ 
nent iloves. gamiilied with hcart- 
ibuped or angular leaves and polyadciphious 

lloWtTS. 

C 'i.tis and order, Pdycildphia Pcr.tandi ia. 

( : un iii'it > s.] Calyx, three ac ute (pear-iliap- 
t\l (pleading leaves. Corolla, live petals 
laip-t tlian the cup ; with claws, oval, arc hed, 
concave, and tied ; and the holder oval, oh- 
tulc, fpifading, ciliaf.*, and contradled at the 
1 ate into ll.'.nM reruived claws, on which the 
principal claws are placed, with a (hort, final], 
put ht r-thaped natatuau. Stamina, live 
jpdyadclphious. membranac eons Imall fiia- 
rnent.s, cat h topped with tiiiee twin anthcrx, of 
it kidney-fhape. Putilll’m, a cylindric ger- 
nn-n, with five fuhttlate approximating (Ivies, 
. ..>wned with acute lligmas. Plricarpium, 
an ovate, membra n:n eons, veined capfulc, 
with five wings, and live cells opening at top, 
containin'! main lubovate feeds. 

O .> 

’1 lie ipccies are, 

A i» it o M A < tug ufhi . 

Auipit’-lctiVt-d Ain nmn. ] Grows a tree, with 
a limit trunk and branches, garnilhed with 
ovate-fpear-ihaped, acuminated leaves; and 
others angular, with five or (even lobes, vein¬ 
ed, and placed alternate ; the dowers are of a 
dark purple, and come out on the ends of bi¬ 
fid foot-ltalks,nodding downwards; appearing 
in ]ulv ancT Augutl. 

■. T ins pk»r- is a native of New South-Wales 
1 Hands, and, when cut, yields 
:i hind of gum. «s another lpecics of this 

coins, a ihruh with JV extreme hranchcs 
woolly, but has not be:JcP^kJntiockiced into 
England. The propagation o!* the iiift fort 
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is by cuttings in the fpring, planted in pots, 
and plunged in a hot-bed, and when rooted, 
tranlplatited into lingle pots and plunged into 
rhe bark-bed in the llove, where they mull con- 
llamly be kept. 

ABRUS, Wild Liquorice, a perennial, 
(hrubhy, climbing plant, for tfie (love, gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves and butterfly-lhaped 
flowers. 

Clals and order, Diadclphia Dccandria. 

Cfiara diets .] Calyx, monophyllous, four- 
lobcd and bcli-fhaped. Corolla, papiliona¬ 
ceous. baving a i oundilh entire vex ilium, ob¬ 
long blunt wings, and oblong fickle-lhaped 
gibbous keel longer than the wings. Stami¬ 
na, ten diadelphious hkunents in a (heath, 
and oblong creel anthera?. Pistilujm, a 
cylindric hairy germeii, and awl-lhaped ftyh*. 
c rowned with a (mail head-formed ftigma. 
Pkricari'uim, a rhombus-like comprefled 
leathery pod, bivalvcd and acuminated, having 
four or live cells, each containing a lingle 
lubgiohofe feed. 

There is hut one fpccies, viz. 

Arrus frrratoriu r. 

"Jamaica TViUi Liquorice .] Hath (lender, 
flnubby,twining, and branching ilalks, climb¬ 
ing on fv.pport eight or ten Icct high, gar- 
nilucd w itn pinnate leaves, having fixteen 
pair of oblong blunt foiioles, abruptly ter¬ 
minating. The flowers are of a pale purple, 
and come out in (liort fpikes or bunches from 
the lides of the ilalks, and are iuccecded by 
(hurt pods containing in each three or four 
hard (cods of a bright l'carlet colour, with a 
black fpot whcic it is (aliened to the pod. 

The propagation of this plant is by feed* 
fawn on a hot-bed in the fpiing, previouflr 

B leaked 
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laft lent, and of hardy temperature, (hat pro- 
l'per in alnioft any foil and expofure, in com¬ 
mon with other hardy deciduous trees. 

Moft of the fpecies, except the Acer cam- 
fejlrt and P/eudo-platamSf are natives origi¬ 
nally of diiiant climates, fome of America, 
and others of different parts of the continent 
of Europe, and the countries annexed to their 
names ; hut moft of the forts are now culti¬ 
vated in the Englifh norferies, for the ftipply 
of noblemen ana gentlemen’s plantations. 

Thefe trees are of ftature from about twenty 
to forty feet or upward ; the Greater Maple 
frequently exceeds that height, and the Norway, 
Aih-leavcd, Sugar, and Italian Maple, arc 
likely to attain that height at leafl in this coun¬ 
try ; but the other fpecies rarely obtain more 
than twenty or thirty feet ftature. Moft of 
the fpecies branch out irregularly at firft, but 
in time form pretty full and regular heads, or¬ 
namented chiefly with oppofite leaves. The 
leaves are univerfally fimple, except the Acer 
Negundo, and are from about three to fix or 
eight inches broad, and generally divided into 
three or five lobes, fome but flighdy, others 
deeply divided; and fome have the edges of 
the lobes entire, others indented, and fome are 
ferrated or fa wed, by which diftin&ion the 
different fpecies may with facility be detc&ed. 
The flowers are feparately fmall, but nume¬ 
rous together, arifing^chieny from the Tides of 
the young branches, and are produced in a 
racemus, and fome in a corymbus, &c. which 
in the greater part arc of a yellowilh green 
colour; and fome arc of a bright yellow, 
others red, very ornamental, fuch as in the 
Acn platancidcs and rubrum ; appearing, in 
all the forts, principally in fpring and early 
in fummer, and are futceeded by ripe feed the 
beginning of autumn. 

Moft of the forts ripen feed perfcdlly in 
England, which is remarkably free of growth, 
as is evident by that which fcatters promifeu- 
oufly from the trees, from which many young 
plants often rife naturally, particularly the 
Common and Greater Maples. 

The Common Maple grows wild in woods 
and hedges. This tree attains but a moderate 
ftature, and its foliage is fmall; it is fomet'unes 
admitted, for variety, in extenlive plantations. 

The Greater Maple is a {lately tree, of free 
growth, decorated with luxuriant foliage, that 
affords a delightful (hade ; and both the plain 
and variegated fort effedl an agreeable diver¬ 
sity in ornamental plantations. 

7'he Acer rubrum is a tree of moderate 
growth, the leaves are large, and the flowers 
have great beauty, particularly thofe of the 
fecona variety, i. e. Sir Charles Wager’s 


Flowering Maple, which arife in numerous / 
large cluttering heads, and are extremely cor • 
fpicuous and ornamental. > 

The Acerface harinum^ platan aides , aiti - Afi- 
leaved Maples , are all three large growing 
trees, and are proper to be employed in out¬ 
ward plantations ; as their leaves arc of dif¬ 
ferent fixes and ftiapes, and of lighter and 
darker {hades, they afford a plcafing variety: 
if fome trees are diipcrfed in parks and other 
extenfive places, they will diverfify the gene¬ 
ral fccne ; the corymbus flowers of the Acer 
platamides have lingular beauty ; and the fort 
with variegated leaves forms a pretty diverfity. 

The firft of the above three trees, i. e. Su¬ 
gar Maple , obtained the name from the cir- 
cumftance of its imparting a great quantity of 
fweet juice, with which a tolerable good fu- 
i gar is prepared. This juice is obtained by- 
piercing or tapping the trees, and from which 
, parts the juice continues to iffuc for fcvci il 
days. This is greatly pra£tifc<l in America, 
where the trees are large and numerous. The 
property of the fweet juice is not, however, li¬ 
mited to this particular fpecies ; for even the 
Greater Maple, and fome other large kinds, 
are found to emit great quantities, little infe¬ 
rior to that of the fpecies under confide ra¬ 
tion. 

'ThcPcn/ylvanian, Montpelier, and Mountain 
Maples are trees of moderate growth, and the 
leaves are of a middle fixe ; thofe of the latter 
are of a thick confiftencc, have a tinning 
furface, and continue late in autumn, which 
renders them of efteem forornamcntal purpofes. 

The Acer Opalus is a noble tree ; it re¬ 
quires a confiderahle ftatnre, hath a fprendiog 
head, adorned with large and beautiful foliage. 

The Cretan and Tartarian Alaplc arc tro- 
of humble ftature, and are very proper for in- ' 
tcrior plantations. 

Vfes in Gardening , Propagation, (Ac. 

For purpofes in gardening, moft of the fpe¬ 
cies are proper to be employed in ornamental 
plantations and parks, and other extenfive de¬ 
partments, in aflfemblage with other hardy 
deciduous trees of fimilar growth ; in form¬ 
ing detached clumps, groves, thickets, ave¬ 
nues, fhade for fpacious walks and rural feats; 
and in forming running or continued planta¬ 
tions on the boundaries of extenfive lawns, 
parks, &c. 

All the forts may be propagate^ with great 
facility by feed, and moft of 
wife be encreafcd by lay^ya^Tcuttings ; but« 
the fecdling-raifed jf.ihts generally fooner 
make the liandf^ge/j trees, advancing fuller 
in a ftraight f&*5 growth, and is the moft eli¬ 
gible for tine general propagation ; and tlic , 
i other 
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ether methods occafionally to particular fpe- 
jries and varieties. 

'SHie feed grows freely in the common 
■groL'id, and the time of year for fowing it is au¬ 
tumn, foon after it is ripe, or early in fpring; 
but the former is generally the moil fucccfsful 
feafon, as that of the fpring fowing is apt to 
rife ftraggling. Choofc a light mellow, fpot 
of ground ; and after being dug, divide it 
into one or more beds, three or four feet wide j 
fmooth the furface, and few the feeds thereon, 
and cover them a little more than half an inch 
deep. The plants will appear in April or 
May, and by Michaelmas they will be eight 
or ten inches high ; when, or in the enfuing 
fpring, fome of the larged may be tranfplant- 
c«l, and ; n autumn following the whole; 
planting them in the nurfery in rows two feet 
and half diftance. 

They fhould be permitted to have at lead 
four or five years growth in the above nur¬ 
fery, or till they have attained five or fix feet 
liature, when they may be employed in plan¬ 
tations. 

i lie propagation by layers and cuttings 
may ho pcrfnuned in autumn ; choofe the 
ilioots of the young branches, and in one 
year they will he well rooted. See Lavers 
and Cuttings. 


The variegate d kinds are encreafed either 
bv layer., cuttings, or inoculation, though 
fometnnes the fveamore comes variegated from 
the Iced of the fame kind ; but the mod cer¬ 
tain means of obtaining them is by the above 
methods, when every plant lo raifed will have 
the fame variegations as the parent tree. 

All the varieties of tlu-fe trees are propa¬ 
gated for fale in mod of the nurfery gardens. 

ACETOSA, Sorrel. See Rum ex. 

ACHANIA. This genus furnidies the 
dove with a fhrubby exotic, adorned with 
largifh, lobate, fimple leaves, and mallow- 
fhaped flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monadclphia Polyandria. 

Chambers .] Calyx, double, the exterior 
confids of many narrow leaves, and the inte¬ 
rior of one. Corolla, five convolute hcart- 
fhaped petals. Stamina, numerous filaments 
joined at their bale, and forming a column 
which is topped with kidney-fhaped antherse, 
Pistillum, a roundifli germen, and ilendcr 
ftyle, crowned with a capitated digma. Pe- 
ricarpiu m, a round flelhy herry, contain- 
X«ig ?M6stls. 

The fpcc-ys -fpr our purpofc, and of mod 


’tibi&t 


■note, is, 

AcH ANIA Malvnifcj&'t. 

Ma/vaceoux fearlet AcTfiTSa.] Hath a fhrub¬ 
by dalk, brandling ten or twelve feet high: the 


leaves arc hcart-fliaped angular and acuminat¬ 
ed ; from the wings of the dalks come out fear- 
let flowers with the petals contorted, which arc 
fuccccdcd by round fcarlct berries of a clam- 
tmy nature. 

As this fpecics is too tender for the open 
air in this climate, the plants mud be ccn- 
dantly kept in the dove in pots of rich earth, 
and the fame attention given them as to plants 
of the like nature. 

Propagation. J By feed fown in the fpring 
months on a hot-bed; fow it in pots about 
half an inch deep in good rich mould, and 
plunge the pots to the rim; when the plants 
are rifen to two or three inches high, they 
may be pricked into feparate pots, watered 
and replungcd ; alfo plants may be raifed by 
cuttings of the voung fihoots in pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed or other hot-bed. 

ACHILLEA, Milfoil or Yarrow, and 
Sneezwort. 

The plants of this genus arc herbaceous, 
fibrous-rooted perennials, of hardy growth, 
cultivated for ornament, variety, and medical 
purpofes ; growing from about fix inches to 
two or three feet nigh : with pinnate, bipin- 
nate and funplc leaves, in the different fpc- 
cics, and the dalks terminated by umbels, or 
corymbus bunches of fmall compound floweis, 

Ciafs and order, Syngenejta Polygamia Su~ 
pcrfiua. 

Characters .] The Flower is compound 
and radiated. Calyx, the common cup is 
oval and imbricated. Corolla, feveral tu¬ 
bular hermaphrodite florets compofe the tlifk, 
and five to ten flat female florets the radius. 
Stamina, five capillary filaments in each her¬ 
maphrodite floret. Pisti i.lum, a fmall germen, 
flenderdyle, and obtufe digma. Pericarpi- 
um none, the feeds being lodged in the cahx. 

7’herc are above forty fpecics:—thole that 
demand attention are, 

1. Achillea Millefolium . 

Common Milfoil or Yarrow.] Achillea with 
doubly pinnated leaves, the lobes cut into 
many narrow fegments and white umbels. 

Variety.] Common Milfoil with purple 
umbels. 

2. Achillea Ptarmica. 

Common Ptarmica, or Snrrzzvort.] Achillea 
with fpear-fhaped pointed leaves, having the 
edges fharply ferrated, and white umbels. 

Variety.] Ptarmica with double flowers. 

3. Achillea Ageratum. 

Street Maudlin.] Achillea with fpear- 
fhaped obtufe leaves, with the edges acutely 
fawed, and yellow umbels. 

Variety .] Long coryrabus-flowered fweet 
Maudlin. 

4. Achillea 
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4. Achillea tomentofa. 

Hoary, bright yellow Milfoilf\ Achillea 
with pinnated, rough, hoary leaves ; the lobes 
very narrow and indented, and bright yellow 
umbels. 

5. Acmili-f.a Clavemtar, 

Pinnatifid (livery Milfoil .] Achillea with 
pinnatifid, plane, ohtufe, hoary filvery leaves, 
and flat white umbels. 

6. Achillea nana. 

Dwarf hoary Alpine ATifoil .] Achillea 
■with pinnated and indented downy leaves, and 
globular white umbels. 

7. Achillea aegyptiaca . 

JF.gyptiun hoary Sneczwort.'] Achillea with 
pinnated hoary leaves, the lobes obtufely 
ipcat'-lhaped, lowed and indented, and yel¬ 
low umbels. 

8. Achillea abretanfolia. 

Southernwood-leaved ATifoil.] Achillea with 

pinnated, fupra-decompound, hoary leaves; 
the fegments very narrow, and Hand remote, 
and yellow umbels. 

9. Achillea macropfnlla. 

Long fever-few leaved Sneczwort.] Achillea 
with pinnated, deeply ferrated, plane leaves ; 
the outei inoft wings the largeli, and loofe 
white umbels. 

10. Achillea pule fens. 

Downy Tan fey -1 caved Sncezwcrl.] Achillea 
with pinnated downy hoary leaves, the lobes 
fpear-fhaped, deeply cut and ferrated, and 
pale yellow umbels. 

11. Achillea mhills . 

Noble or Sweet ATtlfoil.] Achillea with 
doubly pinnated, finely divided, fweet-feent- 
cd leaves, the lower ones plane and naked, 
the upper obtufe aud downy, and a convex 
white umbel. 

f'ariety .] Noble Milfoil with pale red umbels. 

12. Achillea Santolina. 

Lavcnder-cotlon-lcaved Eajlcrn Sneczwort.] 

Achillea with indented briflly hoary leaves, 
the denticles alrooft entire, awl-fhapcd and 
reflexed, and large yellow umbels. 

Of the above fpecics, the Purple ATifoil , 
Double Plarmica, and Achillea tomentofa, C/a- 
vennee, nana , agypiiaca, abrotanifoUa , and 
macropkylla , are the inoft commonly known 
and cultivated as flowering and ornamental 
garden plants, though moft of the other forts 
may alfo be admitted for the fame occafion to 
cncreal'e the variety. 

All the fpecics are hardy herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, that profper in any common foil. 

The roots arc fibrous, which in many fpc- 
cies creep in a horizontal direction, and mul¬ 
tiply exceedingly. 

The leaves and flower-ftalks rife from the 


root annually. The flalks attain different 
heights, from half a foot to a yard or urs* 
ward, in the different fpecies, decorated vJm 
leaves, and terminated by the umbels of flow¬ 
ers. The leaves in fome are fimplc, I»ut in 
the greater part winged or pinnated, and di¬ 
vided into a multitude of minute fegments, in 
the manner of tanfey, wormwood, chamomile. 
See. which in moft fpecics poflefs different de¬ 
grees of hoarinefs, and have an ornamental 
cffe£t in a garden. 

The flowers lingly are fmall, but nume¬ 
rous, many being produced together from 
the fununit of the ftalks, in a foit of umbel 
or rather corvmbus, appearing in June, July, 
Auguft, aud September, and are luccccded bv 
ripe feed in autumn. 

The two firft fpecics grow naturally in 
England ; all the others are originally from 
diftant parts, as the Alps, France, Spain, Italy, 
and the Archipelago, See. 

The Achillea Millefolium and Ptarmica at¬ 
tain two or three feet ftature. The common 
lpecies grow wild in pafturcs, woods, and 
lides of banks. They arc eftcemed for medi¬ 
cal ufes ; and the two varieties, Purple Mil¬ 
foil and Double Sneczwort , arc admitted in 
gardens as ornamental plants. The roofs of 
the Com/non Sneczwort are remarkable for 
provoking fneezing; and being ac rid, a bit 
chewed in the mouth, often procures a tem¬ 
porary refpite in the tooth-ach. 

The Sweet Maudlin riles two feet high : 
the leaves impart a fragrant odour. The 
edmmon fpecies is cultivated for medicine, 
and* the variety is retained as a flowering 
plant. 

The Achillea tomentofa, Clavemta , nana , 
and tvgyptiaca, are of humble grow th, flldom 
attaining more than from fix to twelve inches* 
height, have very hoary leaves, and adorned 
with moderately large, compact, and very or¬ 
namental umbels. 

The other five fpecies grow from eighteen 
inches to a yard high, the leaves chiefly hoary, 
aud the umbels large. 

Life in Cardens, Propagation , (Ac. 

For purpofes in gardens, the Angularity of 
the hoary leaves of many forts forms a pretty 
variety, and the flowers being confpicuous, 
and continuing two or three months, render 
the plants proper furniture for ceftnmou 
borders, and the fronts of Ihrubliery compart¬ 
ments. ** 

All the forts may be read ily .pj# f>a gated by- 
parting the roots any autumn or 

fpring, and fome alfo lj# flips and cuttings of 
the ftalks, &c. border in fuminer. 

Many of the rorts furnifli plenty of feed. 
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by which they may likewife be raifed by fow- 
- ^ig them in March or April, in a bed of light 
ejfri#h; and the .-plants will be fit to tranfplaiit 
for g'Mjd at Michaelmas, and will flower the 
following fummer. 

ACHRAS, Supota-Tree, or Mammee Sa- 
pota. 

This gemA retains but two fpecies, which 
are of the tree-kind, natives of the warm parts 
of America; their merit here is merely for 
variety, and require the conflant aid of a 
flove. 

Clafs anti order, Hcxandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, fix acute permanent 
leaves. Corolla, five heart-lhapcd petals 
joined at the hate. Stamina, fix thoit fila¬ 
ments, ha vin; arrow-pointed andiene. Pistil- 
ium, an oval germen,fhort Itvle, and biunt 
ftigma. Pkr icareii- m is of the apple-kind, 
containing one or two oval hat-1 nuts. 

The fpecies aie, 

1. Ac hr as Safiota. 

Common Sapota-T <v.] Achraswith oblong 
ovate leaves, and fiuooth top-lhaped truit. 

2. Ac MR AS Alum-'let. 

The A'Ta.nmcc Sapota of the IT,il Incite r . J 
Acliras with fpc ir-(h iped leaves, large oval 
fiuit, K<th ends funinating in a tharp point. 

'I'ht.t:' trees in America rife thirty feet high, 
but cultivate 1 here in out ftoves appear 
as fnrubs ; the le.. ves are large; thofe ol ttic 
fee on d fort approach near a t’feot in length ; the 
flowers ate of a t re.nn colour, and ate fuc- 
cccded hv a kind of apple, confiding of a thick 
fucculcnt pulp, of a lufeious taftc. * 

Both the fpecies are propagated here hv 
feed, i. e. the nuts or lames included in the 
fruit, which mult be pi n< aired from the Weft 
•Judies, and as loon as they arrive, planted in 
pots, and plunged in a hot-bed under frame 
and glafs, or in the bark-bed in the ftove. 

Their culture is the fame as other woody 
exotics, '-of fimilar temperature. See Stove 
Plants. 

ACHYRANTHES. 

The plants are chiefly herbaceous, and 
fomewhat fhrubby perennials, exotics, of the 
temperature of green-houfe and ftove plants, 
retained more for variety than beauty. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Afonogynia. 

Chat after .] Calyx, five acute ftitf perma¬ 
nent leavPs. Corolla, none. Stamina, 
five filaments with ftnall anthene.* Pistil- 
ffcoUA’ An/jjf Ryle having a bifid fligma. 
Pericarpi u*:« me ; one roendilh feed 
lodged in the calyx. 

There are eight or niiWhycifs, hut, poflefT- 
|ng little met it; not more tlTan^e fort is com¬ 
monly known among gardeners, which is. 


ACHYRANTHES afpera. 

Rough Sicilian and American Achyranthes 
Achyranthes with ere£t ftalk, oblong pointed 
leaves, and adprefled fpikes of flowers, hav- 
ingreflexed cups. 

The plant riles a yard high, decorated with 
oblong leaves, and long fpikes of apetalous 
flowers, which proceed from the ends of the 
branches, appearing in July and Auguft, and 
ripen feeds in September. 

This plant fhould be potted and kept in the 
ftove, or a good green-houfe, in winter. 

The propagation of this plant may he cf- 
fcdled hy feed and by cuttings, a (lifted by a 
hot-bed. 

The following arefome of the other fpecies 
of lefs note. 

i. Achyranthes lanata.] Woolly cup- 
pet! African Achyranthes, with whorled 
fpikes. 

?. Achyranthes indica.] Indian Achy- 
r anri.es, with oval waved leaves and reflexed 
llowcr«. 

3. Achyranthes lappacea .J Burry-flow¬ 
ered fhrubby Achyranthes. 

4. Achyranthes mnricata .] Prichlv- 
rupped lhruhhy Achyranthes, with alternate 
leaves. 

Thefc are chiefly of the tribe and tempera¬ 
ture of the common fpecies. 

ACOMTUM, Aconite, Monk’s-hood, or 
Wolt’s-bane. 

This genus furniflies feveral fpecies of 
hardy herbaceous perennials, efteemed as or¬ 
namental garden pi mts, attaining in ftature 
from two to fix feet, their ftems terminated 
by elegant fpikes of flowets. 

Moil of the plants of this genus poflfefs a 
poifonous quality. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Trigynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
compofetl of five irregular petals, one placed 
above, one below, and two fideways, the up¬ 
per one the helmet, formed like a hood, and 
covering the other parts ; and in the bottom 
are two neclariums. Stamina, numerous 
filaments, having ere& anthcrai. Pistil- 
i-um, three or five germina, as many ftylrs, 
furmounted each by a reflexed ftigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, three or five oblong capfules, 
of one cell, filled with angular feeds. 

The fpecies of molt note are, 

1. Aconitum pyramidaic. 

Common Pyramidal blue Aconite.] Aconite 
with leaves divided into many narrow feg- 
ments, and very long pyramidal fpikes of blue 
feflilc flowers. 

2. Aconitum lycoCtonum. 

Poifonous yellow 'Aconite.] Aconite with pal- 

mated. 
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mated, finely divided, hairy leaves, and yel¬ 
low fpilces of flowers. 

Variety. ] Large poifonous yellow Aconite, 
with palmated fmooth leaves. 

3. Aconitum Anthora. 

fVholefomt yellow Aconite.'] Aconite with 
leaves divided into many long narrow feg- 
inents, and fulphur-coloured (pikes of flowers. 

4. Aconitum Napellus. 

Napellus, or large blue Aconite.] Aconite 
with leaves cut into many linear fegments, 
the upper ones broadeft and marked with a 
line, and large blue flowers. 

Varieties.] Rofe-coloured Napellus.- - - 
White-flowered Napellus.—Variegated blue 
and white Napellus. 

5. Aconitum pyrenaicum. 

Pyreneean /quamom-leaved yellow Aconite .] 
Aconite with leaves divided into long feg- 
tnents, thefe deeply jagged into many narrow 
parts, and lying over one another like feales, 
and pale yellow fpikes of flowers. 

6. Aconitum Cammarum. 

JVedgc-lobtd Purple Aconite.] Aconite with 

leaves dtvided into many vvedge-lhaped lobes, 
thcfc cut into many acute parts, tali ftem, 1 
and large violet-coloured flowers. 

Varieties.] WeJgc-lobed purple Aconite. 
—Wedgc-lobcd blueifh-purple Aconite.— 
Wcdgc-lobed deep blue Aconite. 

7. Aconitum album. 

IVhitc Ea/tcrn Aconite.] Aconite with pal- 
mated, three-parted leaves, acutely gafhed, 
tall ftem, and large white flowers. 

8. Aconitum variegatum. 

Variegating dwarf blue Aconite.] Aconite 

with many-parted leaves, the fegments half 
cut through, the upper ones the broadefl, and 
fmall fpikes of variegating blue flowers. 

9. Aconitum uncinatum. 

Hooked American Aconite.] Aconite with 
leaves three or five-lobed, augulatc, dentated ; 
and large blue flowers, having die helmet or 
hood hooked and extended. 

The above nine fpecies and rcfpePtive va¬ 
rieties are all of the herbaceous tribe, and 
have perennial roots; but the leaves and ftems 
are renewed annually in die fpring, and perilh 
in autumn. 

The roots of the common forts are thick 
flefhy tubers and knobs, and thofe of all the 
fpecies fend forth many fibres, and multiply 
greatly. ^ 

The ftcm« or flowcr-ftalks rife annually 
from the root; which in different fpecies attain 
different heights, from two to fix feet, erept, 
round, firm, and clofely ornamented with 
leaves below, and numerous flowers up¬ 
ward, arranged in a beautiful erupt fpike, 


from one to two feet long. The leaves are a, 
large and univerfally Ample, but deeply 
vided in the palmated manner into many M!ng 
fegments; and in fome, thefe again jjr va- 
rioufly jagged, lacinated, or fubdivided into 
many narrow parts in different arrangements, 
fo tiiat in die whole the leaves form a Angu¬ 
larly pretty variety. 

The flowers arife along the upper part of 
the main ftem, furrounding it in great num¬ 
bers, and as the top advances in height, it 
turnilhes a daily fucceffion fix or eight weeks, 
and ail the forts afford plenty of reed in au¬ 
tumn. 

The fcafon of flowering is from the middle 
of May until September;—the Aconitum pyra - 
midalc is the firft in bloom. 

life in Gardens , Propagation , life. 

Conlidered as ornamental plants, they make 
a tolerable appearance ; their flowers continue 
long, which, together with the diverfity of 
their leaves, afferd a fource of variety to the 
curious. They are adapted for large borders, 
and may be introduced in vacant fpaccs in 
fhrubbery clumps, the compartments on the 
boundaries of lawns, or thofe contiguous to 
fliady walks, &c&. as they will fuccced be¬ 
tween and under trees where the lliade is not 
coniiderahlc, particularly the common blue 
forts. 

Great caution ought, however, to he tifed in 
admitting them in parts of a garden whcie 
children frequent. 

With reij>cPt to the bad quality of thefe 
plants, they, taken inwardly, prove a deadly 
poifon, and the effluvia of the flowers com¬ 
municate their noxious quality in fome de¬ 
gree. It is remarkable that the blue Aco¬ 
nites are much more virulent than the yello^ 
kinds. The root of the Aconitum A nth at a is 
accounted an antidote to the poifon of all the 
other fpecies, and is the fort that is ufed in 
medicine. It is however affirmed, that if this 
fort grow near any of the others, it attracts 
their baneful property, and becomes, like them, 
poifonous. 

Of the bad qualities of thefe plants, many 
avail thcmfelves to get rid of vermin. A de¬ 
ception of the roots deftroys bugs ; the fame 
part powdered and adminiftered in bread, or 
any other palatable vehicle, to rats and mice, 
foon proves mortal. • 

All the fpecies, &c. are eafily nropagated 
by feed, alfo by parting the iinit|sV' 
the common forts, every bi^^Bu.g an eye or 
bud, will readily groiw^^^ 

The feed grows^yjjly in a bed or border of 
common eartf^^ftumay be fown early in 
fpring, or rather in autumn, foon after it is 

lipej 
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ripe ; and in April or May following, the 
plants will appear. Give occafional weeding 
a. >d watering until the beginning of Auguft, 
the*; prick them three or four inches diftant 
in a fhady border, and in autumn or fpring 
after tranfplant them where they are finally 
to remain. 

The propagation, by dividing the roots, may 
be effected any time from O&ober till March. 

The chief culture they require is to have 
their decayed ftalks cut down in autumn. 

The plants are natives chiefly of the Alps, 
Pyre mean, Helvetian, and other mountainous 
parts of the continent. The common blue 
forts have been long inhabitants of almoft 
every garden, and all die others may be had 
at the nurferies. 

ACORN, a kind of nut, and is the fruit 
of all the forts of oak, evergreen oak, and 
cork-trees. See Quf.rcus. 

ACORUS, Sweet Rufli, or Calamus aro- 
maticus. 

A hardy herbaceous perennial of the flag 
kind, and grows wild; but having a fragrant 
aromatic odour, is admitted in gardens. 

The clafs and order, Htxandria Monogynia. 

Charaflcrs.'] Calyx, nope. Corolla, lix 
concave petals, and the flowers arranged in a 
fort of amentum. Stamina, fix filaments, 
having double anther*. Pistillum, a riling 
germen, no ftyle, but a fma\l prominent 
iligma. Pericardium, a ftiort triangular 
cajjfule, containing oval feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Acorus Calamus . # 

Calamus aronuiticus , or Sweet S.uJIt.’] 

The plant is a fort of aquatic, it growing 
naturally in ditches and watery places. 

It hath thick jointed roots, long narrow ! 
fword-lliapcd leaves, and flowers produced in a 
fort of amentaceous fpike, fupportedupona kind 
of leaf-like ftalk, appearing in June and July. 

The plant grows wild in many parts of the 
kingdom, and the roots may be tranfplantcd 
in autumn into any moift foil of a garden : 
but unlel’s the roots are in water they rarely 
flower. 

ACTADA, Hei b-Chriftoplier, or Banc- 
Berries. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, of j 
hardv tcmjierature, and tall growth, and ef- 
teemed 8s plants of ornament, being adorned 
with long, curioufly branched many-lobed 
leaves,, "iu).numerous fnow-white flowers, in 
large fpikes. j 

Clafs and order, Pchandria Monogynia. 

Chat after *.] CalySj, four concave blunt 
deciduous leaves. CoRoLiuf^ four large ob- 
tufc petals. Stamina, many filaments, hav¬ 


ing ere& double anther*. Pistillum, an 
oval germen, no ftyle, the germen crowned 
by a deprefled ftigraa. Pericarpium, one 
oval globular berry, of one cell, containing 
four feeds. 

There are five or fix fpecies: thofe that 
claim attention are, 

1. AcTiEA fpicata. 

Common fpiked Herb-Chrijlophcr, with 
black berries. 

Varieties .] A£t*a with white berries—Ac- 
t*a with red berries. 

2. ACTACA racemofa. 

Clujlered long-fpiked American Herb-Chrijlo- 
pher .] Adlaea with talleft ftalks, and very 
long reflexed fpikes. 

The firft fort grows naturally in woods in 
many parts of England, the others were ob¬ 
tained from North America. 

The plants are perennial in root, but the 
leaves and 'ftems rife annually in fpring, at¬ 
tain three or four feet ftature, flower in fum- 
mer, and decay in autumn. 

The roots arc compofed of thick fibres, 
thofe of the fecond are tuberous and knobbed. 

The ftems or flower-ftalks of the firft fort 
rife two feet and half high, that of the fecond 
often four or five ; they grow eredt, aud are 
adorned below with leaves, and the upper part 
with numerous flowers, arranged in very or¬ 
namental fpikes terminating the ftalks. The 
leaves are both radical and elevated on die 
ftalks; they are compound, branched, very 
long, and compofed each of twenty (even 
lobes or folioles, die common foot-ftalk of 
each leaf branching or dividing by threes- 
into nine fmaller, each of which iuftams three 
lobes; and in fome the radical or root leaves, 
including dieir folioles, approach two feet in 
length. 

The flowers are fnowy white, and their num¬ 
bers in each fpike render them very confpicu- 
ous and pretty; they appear in May, June, 
and July, and thofe of the firft fort and varie¬ 
ties are luccccded by feed in autumn, but the 
fecond fpecies rarely produce any in England. 

The feed of thefe plants is contained in 
final! berries, the lize of peas. 

Thefe berries are fuppefed to be noxious in 
j their quality. A Angle berry of the common 
lort is faid to be inftant death to poultry and 
other birds. 

As furniture for the pleafurc-ground, both 
the fpecies may be employed in any of the 
! common compartments, and arc adapted tor 
iliady borders, but not immediately under trees. 
and may occupy vacant fpaces between deci¬ 
duous lhrubs in the inoft conlpicuous parts of 
I (hrubhcrics. 

' Their 
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Their propagation may he readily effected 
bv feed in the common ground, which may be 
{own in the fpring or autumn ; it however is 
obfervable, rhat when Town in autumn, the 
plants rife freely the following fpring, and 
thol'e of the fpring fowing are apt to rife ftrag- 
gling. 

1 ranfplant them in atitumn where they are 
to continue, and they will flower the follow¬ 
ing year. 

ACULEUS, (a Needle.) By botanifts it 
is expreflive of a prickle or lharp point, a fpe¬ 
cies of armature with which the Items and 
branches of feveral plants are furnifhed, exem¬ 
plified in the rofe, rafpberry, &c. 

The prickle here alluded to differs from the 
fpine or thorn, fp'tna, as being only a prolon¬ 
gation or detached portion of the outer bark of 
the plant, as is apparent by Inch prickles be¬ 
ing readily detached from the Item or branch 
along with the bark; whereas, the fpine or 
thorn is more rigid and protruded from the wood 
of the plant, fuch as in hawthorn, buckthorn, 
three-thorned acacia, &cc. and cannot be de¬ 
tached without rending fome part of the fub- 
ftance of the wood. See Spina. 

ADANSONIA, ./Ethiopian Sour Gourd, or 
African Calabafh-Tree. 

This genus furnilhes but one known fpe- 
cies, which is a deciduous tree, of amazing 
bulk in its native foil, which is Africa, and is 
retained here in ftoves as a curiollty. 

Clais and order, Monadelphia Polyan- 
dria . 

Char a fiers.] Calyx, is cup-fhaped, five- 
parted at the brim, and deciduous. Corol¬ 
la, five roundifh petals. Stamina, nume¬ 
rous filaments united below into one body, and 
kidney-fhaped anther®. Pistii.lum, an 
oval germen, very long tobulofe ftyle, having 
many hairy ftigmas. Pericaapium, a large, 
oval, ligneous capfulc of many cells, filled 
with a fungous four pulp, containing many 
kidney-fhaped feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Al>ANSONtA digitata. 

Baobab, »r Ethiopian Sour Gourd.] 

The tree is a native of Senegal, and other 
parts of Africa, where it attains an enormous 
fize, adorned wkh digitate leaves, of three or 
five fpear-fhaped fpreading lobes. 

With refpe& to its merit in this country, 
•.we only confider it merely as a plant of tingu- 
jjtriry, and requires the indulgence of a'ftove. 
n is propagated by feed procured from abroad, 
which fhould be fown in pots, and plunged 
either in a fubftantial hot-hed, under glafles, 
4ir that in the hot-houfe, in which department 
the plants muff be always retained. 


There are fome plants now in England , 
twelve or fifteen feet high. 

This monflrous tree derives its prefent nplYie 
ddanfonia , given by Linnaeus, in honour di M. 
Adanfon, an eminent French botanift, who 
travelled in Senegal, and faw many of the trees 
growing ; and the defi ription he gives of their 
enormous bulk is truly amazing. 

The diameter of the trunk, he fays, fre¬ 
quently exceeds twenty-five feet, and its 
fpreading top that of a hundred and twenty, 
and each branch equal to a monflrous tree m 
Europe, and the horizontal roots have mea- 
fured upwards of an hundred feet long: anil 
yet, amazing as thefe dimenlions are, the 
talleft trees rarely exceed fixty or feventy feet. 
The age of the tree is perhaps no lefs rcmai k- 
able than its enormous fizc : for, as the fame 
gentleman relates, he difeovered fome trees 
about five or fix feet diameter, on the hark of 
which were deeply engraved or cut many Eu¬ 
ropean names, fome of which were dated, 
which inferiptions he thinks fufficient to de¬ 
termine pretty near the age the trees may at¬ 
tain, as fuppofmg thofe in quefiion, accord¬ 
ing to the date, grew fix feet in diameter in two 
hundred years, how many centuries mull be 
requifite to give them the aftoni/hing diame¬ 
ter of twenty-five feet! 

ADENANTHERA, Baftard Flower- 
Fence. 

The plants are of the tree-kind, evergreen, 
and exotics, of the growth of India, and re¬ 
tained here in ftoves by way of variety. 

• Clafs and order, Dccandria Monogynia, ten 
ftamina, one ftyle. 

Ckaraffers.] Calyx, monophyllous, and 
five-parted at the brim. Corolla, camp.i- 
nulated, and formed of five reilexed petal^-" 
Stamina, ten filaments wiih rotmdiih an¬ 
ther®. Pistillum, an oblong germen, one 
ftyle, and fmgle ftigma. Pericardium, a 
comprcfled pod, having many fmooth feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

Adenanthera pavonine.] Adenanthera 
with exceeding large decompound or branch¬ 
ing fmooth leaves. 

Adenanthera Falcate .] Adenanthera 
with decompound'leaves, woolly on the up¬ 
per fides. 

Thefe trees attain a large fize in India. 
Both fpecies are adorned with very large ami 
beautifully branched leaves, the Angularity 
of which is the merit of the plants jq this * 
country. • 

They are raffed ftyrtT feed procured from, 
abroad, and its gestation muft be effected 
by artificial hf^rfhe planrs kept in pots, awl 
continued always in the ftovc. 

AD- 
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ADIANTUM, Capillus Veneris, or 
Maiden-hair. 

The plants are herbaceous and perennial; 
there are many fpecies, one ftr two of which 
are admitted in gardens for variety. 

This genus is of the clafs Cryptogamia ,— 
flowers imperfectly vifible. 

Charatlers. ] The plants are of the Jern 
tribe, whole flowers are either entirely con¬ 
cealed or imperfectly vilible, (fee Filices) 
which, in the plants in qucftion, are fixed in 
numerous finall fpots upon the back of the 
leaves, the points of which are reflexed. 

The fpecies that merit notice are, 

1. Adiantum Capillus Veneris. 

True Maiden-hair.] Adiantum with de¬ 
compound, alternate, wedge-lobed leaves. 

2 . Adiantum pedatum. 

Foot-Jhaped Canadian Maiden-hair.] Adian¬ 
tum with foot-ihaped pinnated leaves with 
gibbous lobes, and frudifications in the divi- 
iions. 

The firft fost is a native of France, Italy, 
and places adjacent; the fecond of Canada ; 
and both require Ihcltcr from froft. 

The roots are fibrous and creeping. 

With refpeCt to their items, they arc not 
to be diftinguifhed from the foot-ftalks or 
ribs of the leaves, as is common to mod of 
the fern trilie (fee Filices) ; they, in both 
fpecies, divide into many leaves, which, in 
the Capillus Veneris , are like thofe of 'corian¬ 
der, and fragrant and agreeable in taftc. 

Both thefe plants arc propagated by divid¬ 
ing their roots, which fhould generally # be 
planted in pots ot dry foil. 

ADONIS, Flos-Adonis, i. e. Adonis Flow¬ 
er, fometimes called Bird’s-eye. 

This genus retains feveral fpecies of her¬ 
baceous plants, of the flowery race ;• two are 
annual, the others perennial, of ftature from 
twelve to twenty inches, and with every ftalk, 
branch, and fliuot, terminated by folitary 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 

Char after. ] Calyx pentaphyllous, colour¬ 
ed, and deciduous. Corolla, from five to 
twelve petals. Stamina, many fhort fila¬ 
ments, having reflexed anther®. Pistil- 
LtrM, many genneiis and fliginas. Pericar- 
p 1 u m none, many naked feeds being at¬ 
tached *to the pedicle, forming an obtufe 
Ipike. 

There are fix fpecies ; thofe of note are, 

1. Attorns autumnalis. 

Common autumn ic* Adonis.] Adonis with 
flowers having fometimes. eight petals, thefe 
red ant] markeu with daric'jy^ts. ! 

2 . Aoonis eejlivqlis. i 


Summer flowering yellcrjj Adonis.] Adonis 
with flowers having generally five petals, of 
a pale yellow colour. 

3. Adonis vernalis. 

Spring flowering yellow perennial Adonis.] 
Adonis with large yellow flowers, having 
about twelve petals. 

The two firft forts are annual, i. e. the 
plants come up, attain their full growth, 
flower, perfeft their feeds, and perilh root 
and branch, the fame year. They are of 
bufhy growth, from twelve to eighteen inches 
high, branching every way from the bottom, 
decorated with abundant foliage, finely cut 
or divided, and the ends of all the branches 
and lateral (hoots are adorned with flowers, 
which ftand fingly. 

Thefe two flower in May, June, and July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The third, fort is perennial in root, which, 
is fibrous, but the ftalks are renewed annu¬ 
ally. 

The ftalks of this rife eighteen or twenty 
inches high, feveral anting from the fame 
root, each of which is iurmounted by a large 
yellow flower, which appears in April, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

All the three fpecies are proper furniture 
for common borders, or to adorn the fronts 
of the ilirubbery compartments, in affemblage 
with other herbaceous plants. 

Their propagation is by feed in the com¬ 
mon ground, (own in autumn, or early in 
the fpring, i. e. February or March. The 
third fort alfo by off-fets of the roots. 

The two firft forts fhould be fown in the 
places where it is defigned the plants are to 
flower, for they do not lucceed fo well by trans¬ 
plantation ; it is moft eligible to fow them in 
fmall patches (fee Hardy Annuals), cover¬ 
ing the feed near half an inch deep; when tire 
plants are two inches high, thin them, leav¬ 
ing only three of the ftouteft in each patch ; 
their farther culture is occafional weeding and 
watering. 

If the feed of thefe two fpecies is fown 
in autumn, i. e. September or October, the 
plants flower earlier by a month or two than 
thofe of the fpring lowing, as is evident by 
the plants which arife from the fcattered or 
felf-fown feeds. 

The following are alfo of this genus. 

Adonis Apennina.) Apennme Adonis 
with large flowers, having fifteen petals. 

Adonis Capcnfls.] Cape Adonis with doubly 
ternate leaves, the lobes cut and indented, and 
tcn-petaled flowers. 

ADOXA, Tuberous Mofrhatel, or Hol¬ 
low-root. 

C 2 There 
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There is but one fpecies, a uberous-rooted, 
hardy, herbaceous perennial, of diminutive 
growth, cfleemed as a flowering plant. 

Clafs and order, Oflandria Jetragynia. 

Chariuler.) Calyx, monophyllous, bifid, 
and permanent. Corolla, monopetalous, 
divided into four acute fegments. Stamina, 
eight filaments with rotindilh anther®. Pis- 
Tii.i-UM, the germen refling upon the calyx, 
fupporting four flyles. Pericardium, a 
round berry of four cells, containing four feeds. 

The fpccics is, 

A nox a MoJchatcllina!\ Mofchatel or Mu(k- 
finelling Adoxa, with a bulbous fumitory leaf. 

The .plant grows wild in woods and ihady 
places, and is admitted in gardens more for 
variety than beauty. * 

It grows five or fix inches high; the root is 
tuberous and pointed, from which rife i'mail 
leaves, having many ininuic lobes; the flalk 
isflendcr, and adorned at top with four or five 
fmall whitifh flowers, which appear in April, 
and the berries ripen in May. 

The propagation of this plant is by the off- 
fets of its root, when the leaves decay in 
fummer. 

It profpers befl in the (hade. 

jESCHYNOMENE, Baflard Scnfitive 
Plant. 

There arc twelve fpecies, three or four of 
which are annual, the others perennial, of 
fomewhat flirubby growth, natives of hot 
climates, and preferved here in ftoves for va¬ 
riety. 

Clafs and order, JDiadclphia Decandrla. 

Cha rati era .) Calyx, monophyllous, cut 
into two parts, the upper fegment bifid, the 
tower trifid. Corolla is papilionaceous-, or 
butterflv-fhaped, the flandunl latge and heart- 
formed, the wings fliort and oval, and the 
keel long and moon-lhaped. Stamina, ten 
filaments; nine united, one feparate. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong germen, arched ftyle, 
and fmip.lt* ftigma. Pericardium, an ob- 
‘iong deeply-jointed jiod, each articulation 
having ohe feed. 

The fpecies that merit notice are, 

1. jEschYN 05 IF.nl afpera . 

Rough-Jldlked jiljihynomenc,'] ^Efchyno- 

inene with rough herbaceous ftalks, and deep¬ 
ly-jointed tough pods. 

2. .^Eschynomene arborea. 

Mfchy nomene.] jEfchynomene with a 
txefe-!ike fmooth ftem, fmooth-jointed pods, 
vtfth the articulations half heart-fliaped. 

3. ^Eschynomfne grandifiora. 

Gt eat-flowered JEfchynomene.] jEfchyno- 
me-ne with a tree-hke Item, large flowers, 
and long /lender pods. 


4. ./Eschynomene Sr/Jr an. 

JEgyptian obtufe-lobcd Jifchynomenc. ] jEf- 
chynomene with a fmooth ftein, leaves hav¬ 
ing obtule lobes, and cylindrical equal pods, 
not jointed. 

The firft fpecies is chiefly annual in this 
country ; the others are perennial both in root 
andjdcm in their native loil, and may be con¬ 
tinued fo here by the aid of a ftove. 

They attain in height.from four to feven 
feet: the ftem of the firft is herbaceous, and 
attains four feet height; that of the others is 
woody, and rifes feven feet high, ere£t, and 
divided into branches upward, where all the 
fpecies arc clofely adorned witli leaves, which 
are univcrfally winged, and compofed of many 
folioles or lobes, arranged along each fide of 
the middle rib. The flowers iffuc from the 
angles of the leaves; they arc compofed each 
of four petals, and are of the pea-bloom form, 
arife two or three together, the colour chiefly 
yellow—thofe of the fourth fort in long pen¬ 
dulous fpikes, and aflume a copper colour, 
appearing in fummer, and are fucceeded by 
long leguminofe pods in autumn. 

The propagation of thefe plants is by feed, 
aflifted by a hof-bed In March 01 April ; 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
tranfplant them into feparate fmall pots, and 
plunge them in the hot-houfe. 

/ESCULUS. The Horfe-Chcfnut-Tree. 

There are but three fpecies and fome varie¬ 
ties, all of which are hardy deciduous trees, 
adorned with large digitate leaves, and pyra¬ 
midal fpikes of pentapctalous fiowers, eftcemcd 
principally for purpofes of ornament in gar¬ 
dens and parks, &c. 

Clafs and order, Hrptandria Alonogynia. 

Charatlers. ] Calyx is mnnopiiylious, and 
i five-parted at the brim. Corolla, five 
roumlifli petals inferted into the calyx. Sta¬ 
mina, feven dcclinated filaments, having 
ere£l anther®. Pjstillum, a roundiih ger¬ 
men, Angle ftyle, and pointed ftigma. Pe~ 
ricarfium, the calyx becomes a large round 
prickly capfule of three cells, including one or 
two nuts. 

The fpecies and varieties arc, 

1. Alsculus Hippocajlanum. 

Common Horfe-Cnr/nut. ] ^Efculus with di¬ 
gitate leaves, having feven entire Ipbcs, fe¬ 
ven ftamina to the flowers, and prickly cap- 
fules. 

Varieties.] Common' Horfc-Chcfnut with 
gold-ftriped leaves.—Common Horfe-Chefnut 
with filver-ftriped leaves. 

2 . JEscvLV$£0via. 

Scarlet HorJdRJhefnut . ] iEfculus with digi¬ 
tate leaves, having five or fix fa wed lobes, 

red 
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red corolla, claw* the length of the calyx, hav¬ 
ing eight lhunina, and fniooth capfules. 

3. ^Escunus flava. 

Ycllow-Flawercd Harfc-Chefnut.] yEfculus 
with digitate leaves having five lobes, and yel¬ 
low corolla: with roundilh heart-fhaped htmi- 
nse, the claws twice the length of the calyx. 

The firil fpecics is originally a native of 
Alia, the fccond of America ; but both forts 
are extremely hardy, and profper here in any 
common foil ot expofuro. 

Tire Common Horfc-Chcfnut and varieties 
grow thirty or forty feet high, 'l ire trees af- 
fume a formal growth, the branches extend¬ 
ing regularly on every fide, and diminilh fo 
gradually in length from the bottom upward, 
as to give the head a beautiful couic form, 
which in fuinmer is abundantly furnilhcd 
with luxuriant foliage, and adorned with in¬ 
numerable large fpiK.es of white flowers, 
tinged with red, arifing in eredt polition at 
the extremity of alinoit every flioot, which 
are very coufpicuous at a conliderable diftance. 

The fccond fpecies, Scarlet Horfe-Chefnut, 
attains"twelve or fifteen feet ftaturc, the 
brandies moderately fprcadiug; tlie flowers 
are"of a red or colo«r, grow in lpikes 

like thofc of the common fort, though not fo 
large, but make a pretty appearance. 1 

The leaves of all the fpecics are digitate or 
fingered, and very large; thofe of the com¬ 
mon fort have feven long, broad, obtufe lobes; 
but the fcarlet kind have rarely more than fix, 
which in both forts unite at their bafe, where 
they are attached to the foot-Aalk, and gx- 
pand like the fingers of a hand. 

The flowers of the Common Horfe-Chef- 
nut appear in May and beginning of June, 
and thole of the others in July. 

The nuts of the common fort ripen plenti¬ 
fully in autumn, but thofe of the fecond and 
third do not always ripen perfe&ly in Eng¬ 
land : they are ufetul only for propagation. 

Abroad the nuts of the common fort are 
made into meal and given to horles: hence 
they detive the name. 

The Common Horfe-Chefnut has been long 
cultivated for purpofes of ornament in exten- 
five gardens, lawns, parks, See. It was for¬ 
merly much employed to form avenues and 
fhady walks: but the mode of planting thefe 
trees in long continued lines or ranges, as 
was the former practice, affords no variety; 
nor do the trees appear to advantage in that 
order of arrangement. They have a fine ef- 
fe£t placed fingiy and confiaerably detached; 
their natural form of growth ada pts them for this, 
and they may be employed in.extenfive places, 
to form detached clumps of two, three, four. 


I or more ttees together, and in fomc place* 
| grouped with others of fimilar growth, plac- 
| ing them in different forms of arrangement to 
; effe£l vaiieiy. 

j in large ornamental plantations, fome trees 
may be interfpcifed to advantage toward the 
front. 

If required to adorn avenues, it ihould al¬ 
ways be in aflemblage with other trees, fuch 
as the lime, greater maple, common or Spa- 
nifh chefnur, and other formal trees with 
large foliage. 

For purpofes of fluide the trees are pro¬ 
perly adapted, but not as thickets, becaufo 
when they ft and clofe they do not retain their 
leaves fo abundant in continuance during the 
funnner,' as when they ftand diftant. 

The timber of thel’c nees being of no confi- 
derablc value, they are not much cultivated 
for that purpofc: it however being often uled 
by the turners, and as the trees grow faft to a 
large fize, fome ihould be admitted in wood 
plantations. 

The' Scarlet and Yellow-flowered Horfe- 
Chefnut merits a place in all ornamental 
plantations, where they ihould occupy fpaccs 
towards the front, and their fcarlet flowers 
will effect an agreeable variety. 

Propagation. 

The common fort may be raifed plentifully 
by planting the nuts; and the hqft time is in 
February; as, if planted in autumn, many may 
rot in winter; but until the feafon of planting 
arrives, it ‘s neceflary to preferve them in fand, 
to prevent mouldinefs. 

The nuts may cither he bedded in, or planted 
in drills, two or three inches deep ; die plants 
will appear in April, or beginning of May ; 
by the end of fummer they w ill be eight, ten, 
or twelve inches high, and in autumn or lpring 
following they roav be tfanfplamed in the nuv- 
fery way, in rows thirty inches diftant, and 
half that diftance from one another in each row. 

In this nurfery let them remain four or five 
years ; when, as the plants are of very quick 
growth, they will be fix or feven feet high, 
and may then be employed in plantations. 

The two varieties with ftriped leaves may 
be increafed by layers, and by budding or 
grafting them upon ilocks of the common fort. 

The fcarlet yellow forts may alfo be pro¬ 
pagated by planting die nuts; thofe of Ame¬ 
rican growth are generally the moft perfectly 
ripened; however, as the nuts are fometinies 
difficult to be procured, the trees may like- 
wife be readily increafed by budding or graft¬ 
ing them upon flocks of die common hoi ft - 
chefnut. 

If it is however intended to raife them from 

nuts, 
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fluts, the aid of a hot-bed will greatly facili-j 
fate their vegetation. 

Plant ‘ them in pots in the fpring, and 
plunge them in the hot-bed. When the 
plants appear, indulge them with the free ait- 
daily, ana in a month remove the pots to the 
full air to remain till October ; then place 
them to have occalional (helter from froft, and 
infpringtranfplantthemin rows in the nurfery. 

JeTHUSA, Fool’s Parflev, or Letter Hem¬ 
lock. 

As this is a common annual weed of noxious 
quality, we only mention it by way of caution; 
the leaves of which, while young, are fo like 
thofe of common parfley, as not to be diftin- 
guilhed without fome attention; and has often 
been inadvertently gathered with it, to the fa¬ 
tal experience of many. 

To remove all fufpicion, it is mod eligible 
to cultivate only the curled-leaved paifley, 
which may with facility be diftinguifhed from 
the weed in queftion, which Ihould be dili¬ 
gently eradicated. 

AGAPANTHUS, aft lean Lily. 

This genus is of the lily tribe, producing 
clutters of large umbellate flowers. 

Oafs and order, Hexandtia Afonogynia. 

Charatlcrs.’] Calyx, an oblong (heath 
opening on one fide. Corolla, monopeta- 
lous, funnel-(haped and regular, the tube an¬ 
gular, and border divided into fix parts. Sta¬ 
mina, fix filaments (hotter than the corolla, 
declining, and topped with reniform anthers;. 
Pistillum, an oblong three-cornered ger- 
mcn, ftyle {lender and declining, topped with 
a funple ftigma. Pericarpivm, an oblong 
three-cornered capfule containing in three cells 
numerous oblong feeds. 

We know but of one fpecies, 

Agapanthus umbellatus. 


African afphodcl Lily.'] Hath a root with 
many tuberote fibres collect ed into a bulb at 
their"tops, from whence arife feveral fpear- 
fhaped- leaves two ways, and from one fide 
arife round hollow flower-ftems, two or three 
feet high, terminated by a la'rge umbellate 
clutter of fpathaceous long funnel-lhaped flow¬ 
ers of a bright blue colour. This fpecies mutt 
be retained In the green-houfe during winter. 

Propagation. 

Bv ofF-fets from the (idea of the main roots 
in the middle of ltimmer, turning out of the 
pots, and flipping off the young r.oots or bulbs, 
planting each m a pot of light rich earth, 
(hading them for a few weeks, and giving wa¬ 
ter occalionally, they will probably flower the 
following autumn, buf towards the end of 
O&ober ihould be p!a <^4 in the green-houfe, 
there to remain Jut ing the winter. 


AGARTCUS, Agaric or A'TuJkrcom. 

The genus is of the clafs and order of Cryp- 
togamia Fungi. Its rharattns arc, fern fliort, 
head horizontal, with lamella: or gills under¬ 
neath. 

This genus confifts of a numerous family 
of plants ; many of the fpecies are of a poi- 
fonous nature. There is but one fpecies for 
our-purpofe, viz. 

Ac a riccs campcjlt h. 

Common Rcd-gillcd Afufiroom.] Mu(h- 
room with a head convex, fcaly, and gills 
of a deep flefli colour; it is found frequently 
in pattures, and is much cultivated in gardens 
for its delicious flavour. 

General Obfervations on the Nature, Growth , 
and Generation of the Plant. 

The mufhroom rifes from the ground in its 
pcrfeifl form, in different degrees of growth, 
in the different plants ; in fmall, middling, or 
larger heads ; or fomc Hilling through the fur- 
face half, or nearly full-grown ; each advanc¬ 
ing with a robuft* eredt ftem, only about an 
inch to two or three high, and half an inch to 
an inch in diameter; crowned roua.i 

flelhy head or cap, convey above, and c n - 
cave underneath p ;1k ee ffc av iiy filled v 7 ul 
numerous lamella or gills; and, in its in- 
crcafing growth, attains from two, three or 
four, to hve or fix inches "diameter, without 
ever difeovering any vifiblc flower or feed ■ 
hence it comes under the above botanic clafs 
and order, comprehending the ve-y '■x'-c.-h 
tribe of fungous plants, which have co..o< 
or^doubtful frudlifications or gor> 

f ans. But it is fuppofed, that i ...i 
owerand feed, if any, being invillL ^ m-nae, 
are fecreted in or between the gills, an that 
when the plants arrive to full gro.vth, the 
head expanding almoft flat, becoi ntig a large 
flap, falls to the gi ound; thence diffeminates 
the fuppofed inviuble feed to adjacent and di- 
ttant foils and fituations, where vegetating in l:s 
peculiar manner, it produces that white fibrous 
progeny called fpawn, formed within thefurface 
of the earth, and in dung, running and fpread- 
ing in numerous thread-Jike white firings, or 
radicle-fibres, productive of a number of minute 
granulate white knobs, or tubercles, being the 
embryo plants, which gradually incrcafe in 
fmall round heads, enlarging quickly to perfect 
mu{hrooins,_ effe&ing their growth, more or 
lefs, partly within the ground and partly 
above, or fome forming a conliderablc growth 
within the eartlv fuddenly, as it were, make 
their eruption through the furface, arrived to 

S uarter, half, or nearly full-fixed heads, often 
ifcoveringthemfelves in a morning in places 
where there was no appearance of any in the 

evening 
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evening of the preceding day ; as may be often 
obfervcd in their natural productions. 

Thus, from the above-mentioned fpawny 
progeny, by whatever means it originates, the 
mulliroora is produced both in its natural 
growth, and by garden culture; in which lat¬ 
ter it is mod generally obtained in greater 
perfection, and at any feafon of the year, 
when required, effected by planting*'the di¬ 
vided lumps of fpawny earth, or dung, into 
the fides of ridge-formed horle-dung hot¬ 
beds, reduced to a moderate heat, as hereafter 
is fully explained. 

But the generation of the muihroom tribe 
has long afforded much (peculation to natura- 
lifls, with refpeCt to being perfcCt or itnper- 
feCt plants ; the flower and feed, from their 
exceeding minutenefs and obfeurity (if they 
really exill at all), remaining invisible even 
by the aid of the microfcope: many, therefore, 
uippofc they owe their origin entirely to the 
mitrefa&ioii of earth and dung: this fort of 
f >il, however, firft difeovers their yet only 
vi.ible generative faculty, under the form of | 
denominated (pawn, before in* 
tui..ut;d, air'i '^iich in the piogrefs of vegeta- 
■tiu ^ eiffrrrv: 'i*' 1 : 11 y .xtf-torwarded by garden ' 
culture proves the only certain known means ] 
by which the mu (broom is produced ; though 
it is generally fuppofed by the experienced mo¬ 
dern botanifls, that the faid (pawn has its 
origin from the myftcrious production of feed 
«>i ”k: icip^Ctivc preceding plants, which is 
th-* t probable, as the genuine fpawn al- 
t< >ducc" invariably the fame for^, of 

rii.i; 

(,.i this .ubjeCt, however, the botanic 
• oild Lave been long divided in opinion; the 
modems generally contend for the flower and 
feed; ard have, in a manner, confuted the 
doctrine of putrefaCtion; and confider the 
niuShrnom as a true and perfcCt plant, pro¬ 
duced originally and occasionally by feed af¬ 
forded by fonu. myftcrious fecret in nature. 

The invifible feed, probably in the form of 
fine duft, being difeharged on the adjacent 
foil, and thence diffeminated by the air to va¬ 
rious iituations adapted to its nature, germi¬ 
nates and (hoots forth into Stringy radicles, 
forming the fpawn and embryo plants for the 
production of the future mufhrooms, is pro¬ 
bably Ac rcafon that we often And both abun¬ 
dance of fpawn, and fometimes muShrooms, in 
obfeure places, where none were ever obferved 
before: in decayed dung hot beds, horfe-dung 
hills, dungy compofts, and in bye dry places 
where horfe (table dung has lain moderately 
dry fome contiderable time undilturbed till be¬ 
come of decayed Bate; as well as in meadows 
and pafturc fields. 
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The fpawn, however, by whatever caufe 
it is produced, generates and, increafes consi¬ 
derably, fo'r affording a plentiful propagation 
and production of mufhrooms, by extending 
and Spreading its Stringy fibres in the earth or 
dung; both where naturally fituated, or placed 
by culture; or more efpecially die latter; as, 
when the pieces of fpawny dung, &c. are 
planted into garden muiliroom beds, it runs 
and overfpreads the whole juft within the fur- 
facc, as well as penetrates into the bed; and 
thus yields a production of muihrooms often in 
regular fucceSlion for feveral months; and at 
iaft, when the production declines, often fur¬ 
nishes fome good frelh fpawn in the interior 
parts of the bed dung, for future occasions ; 
though generally maiden fpawn, or that which 
was never worked in a bed, or produced 
muSbrooms, is preferable for-a more certain 
plentiful crop of good full fleShy heads. 

But, bcfidcs the common red-gilled muSh- 
rootn, fome authors mention feveral other 
fpecies of the fungous tribe, which, as well 
as that now under confideration Sor culture, 
are good and wholefome to eat. 

We, however, give every poiliblc prefer¬ 
ence to the Agar:cm eempcflm , to the exclu¬ 
sion of all others, as the only fort advifeable 
to recommend for garden culture : and which 
appears as if nature pointed it out as the prin¬ 
cipal falutarv fpecies for domeftic occafions, 
by its lamella' or gills underneath, always af¬ 
firming a reddish fleShy colour, as well as the 
plant imparting a particular agreeable ftntll 
and reliSh peculiar to the true wholcfotrlfc 
muiliroom, whether produced by garden cul¬ 
ture, or naturally in meadows, &c. in which, 
as well as this true fort, there are alfo pro¬ 
duced many fpurious and deadly kinds. 

It may be proper juft to obferve, that, al¬ 
though mnShrooms grow fpontaneoufly in 
meadows and grafs pafture fields, they are ob¬ 
tained there accidentally only, and at a particu¬ 
lar feafon (latter end of Summer and in autumn) 
and not always to be depended on as the whole - 
fome eatable kind: but by garden culture wc 
procure thefe plants at any time of the year 
whenever they may be required, and always 
of fuperior goodnefs both in fubftance and 
richnefs of flavour; and by generally proem ing 
principally the proper dung fpawn for plant¬ 
ing, is attended with the greater certainty of 
their being of the genuine falutiferous kind ; 
a matter of the utmoft moment, lince, as in 
the field productions, there are fo many of a 
pernicious quality, bearing fo great an exter¬ 
nal funiiarity to the true eatable kind under 
consideration, that having been inadvertently 
gathered by the unSkilfuT, have proved tatal 
to thoufatids. 

As 
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As the culture of the mufhroom often proves 
more precarious and difappointing tlian that of 
alrnoft any other garden production, owing to 
its very fingular nature, and peculiar mode of 
treatment not being generally conceived, 
greatly differing from all other horticultural 
vegetables: we (ha'll, therefore, give a full dif- 
play of the whole procefs in the different prac¬ 
tical proceedings neceffary in its fuccefsful cul¬ 
tivation, explained under feveral heads. 
Cultural propagation by Spawn-, the proper Sort; 
and where attainable. 

The general method of propagating and 
raifing the mufhroom by garden culture, is 
by planting lumps or pieces of fpawny dung 
or earth into a fort of hot-bed made with horfe- 
ftable-dung, formed in a long narrow ridge, 
both fides floping, like the roof or ridge of an 
houfe, to (hoot off'the falling wet of rain and 
fnow, &c. and when the great heat of the bed 
is abated to a very moderate degree, the fpawn 
is then inferted into both the floping fides and 
ends, as hereafter explained, and the bed then 
earthed over not more than two inches thick ; 
and the whole afterwards covered with dry 
ft raw, or clean dry ftraw-litter, laid a foot 
thick, conftantly to remain night and day to 
defend the bed effectually from the external 
air, wet and cold; for the fpawn being 
of a particular delicate nature, is impatient 
both of extreme hot-bed heat, cold air, and of 
any confiderable moifture; all of wlfich 
fhould be carefully guarded againft, as 'here¬ 
after explained; anti thus the peculiar mild 
'heat of the bed will foon vivify the fpawn 
and fet it in motion, running and fpreading 
itfelf in the earth and dung; lo as, probably, 
in five or fix weeks the betfwill begin to afford 
a firft production of mufhrooms. 

But the above being only principally fome 
neceffary previous intimations, conveying in¬ 
troductory ideas of the general method : and 
as the whole practical procefs thereof in pre¬ 
paring, making, fpawning, and general cul¬ 
ture of a mufhroom-bed, requires -omc con¬ 
fiderable explanation, they will be found fully 
difplayed in the proper place; fhall here firft 
give the ncceflhry directions concerning the 
proper fpawn, where attainable, and of col¬ 
lecting and providing the requifitc quantity in 
proportion uy the intended extent of the bed or 
beds ; for iffctvn being the principal agent in 
mufhroom culture, and without that neceffary 
material, nothing can be done in this hulinefs, 
its attainment fhould be our firft confideration. 

The proper fpawn, as before obferved, dif- 
covers itfelf mnft commonly in the peculiar 
foiJs' of decayed dung and dungy comports, 
tea. m numerous white ftringy fibrous radicles. 
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often interwoven in die foil; and if of the 
true fort* imparts a good ftncll of the mu (h- 
room: and, which is generally obtained in 
the greateft plenty and perfection in fumnicr 
and autumn; though ir is occalionally met 
with at all fcafons of the year. 

Therefore of this fort of fpawn, it may ge¬ 
nerally be advifeable to procure the proper 
fupply in rcadinefs, previous to making the 
bed, m order that you may he able more rea¬ 
dily to judge of what extent of bed to deter¬ 
mine upon ; efpccially as in fome places good 
fpawn is fometimes difficult to be obtained i:i 
any confiderable abundance; fo that, either 
before or after making the bed, according as 
the fpawn is occafionally met with in old hot¬ 
beds, decayed dung lays, dungy comport heaps. 
8cc. it fhould be carefully collected, taking the 
lumps of fpawny dung entire, and depotited 
in fome dry place rill wanted :—and of which 
the requifite quantity is at the rate of two or 
three buihels at leaff, for a bed of twenty feet 
long; and fo in proportion for one of fif ty feet 
in length, or more. 

Spawn is often difeovered in vrattfroriTfua- 
tio'ns and foils, and .YcquenrJoovsc/iaces where 
it could not poffib!y»L Y 7 >))i ;\ic moil 
certain good fort for garden culture is obtained 
the molt readily and abundant in lavs and par¬ 
cels of dryifli decayed dung and dungy com¬ 
ports: but commonly molt plenreoufiy and 
good, in dry rotted horfe-rtablc-dung, com- 
pofed of the fhort dung and moift litter toge¬ 
ther, as cleared out daily fr«m the (tables ; 
a#d having Iain either in collected dung-heaps, 
or formed into hot-beds, or comports, ike. and 
remained fome months, or any confiderable 
time, till its great fermentation and heat are 
decreafed, ana a ftate of decay and putrefac¬ 
tion commenced; not buttery rotten, but in 
a middling degree moift or dry: and as this 
kind of dung is generally more adapted to the 
generation of fpawn than any other, proves a 
favourable circumftance, as horfe-dung is every 
where to be met with. 

Therefore, in collecting fpawn, fhould be 
careful to f’earch fome adjacent old dung-hills 
of horfe-dung, &rc. and dungy comport heaps, 
ami in ftablc vatds, where lays of horfe-dung 
have been for fome continuance in a ftate 
•of decay, efpecially towards any dry comers 
or fides next a wall, &c. as alfo in horfe-rides 
under cover, fuch as in the public livcry-ft: - 
ble-yards, being generally thickly littered with 
fhort (table-dung, in which fearching towards 
the fides, are ofren difeovered large cakes of 
moft excellent virgin fpawn; likewife in cco¬ 
vered horfe-mill tracks, where horfes are em¬ 
ployed in turning mills and engines, as in fc- 
8 veral 
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fevcral large manufactories, may alio generally without any intervention of the fuppofed feed; 
obtain parcels of. fnnilar good fpawn pro]>cr but this 1 greatly doubt, and rather think the 
for our purpofe. Likewise in removing de- previous feed wafted to various fituations, re- 
caycd dung liot-beds, old mufhroom beds, we maining dormant till accidentally introduced 
may often find great plenty of excellent good by fome means into the proper foils, of pecu- 
fpawn; and fometimes in kitchen gardens, liar temperament for its vegetation, as the 
where the ground has been thickly dunged in fpawn produced from the above compoft is 
the fpring with di yifh half-rotted dung, that generally productive of the fame fpecies of 
on digging the fame ground again in autumn, mufhroom ; however, this compoft. is formed 
&c. and looking with care, may frequently of a quantity of horfe ftable dung, of very 
find good lumps of fpawn in the remaining moderate heat, the ftiorteft moift parts, and as 
miexhaufted dung, and in clods of mellow much of the dunging of the horfes as poflible, 
dungy earth. So that in all decayed dry-lying and the whole mixed with fome rich mellow 
<iung heaps, and old hot-beds and dungv com earth, or if of a loamy kind, the better; and 
pofts, or other lays of rotted horfe-duhg, &c. dcpofitcd under the protection of fome covered 
not become buttery rotten, as before intimated, filed, or other place ; and the mafs clofely co- 
but moderately moift or dry, we may gene- vered with dry litter; the fpawn will thus 
rally be fuccel'sful in fpawn ; and, as fome- fometimes be formed in the faid compoft in fix 
times in continued dung heaps, of the above or eight weeks. 

temperament, mufbrooms arc obferved to rife Or fometimes fpawn isprdduced apparently 
naturally in fumtner or autumn, and in which by the feed undoubtedly, by procuring a 
lupplies, more or left, of proper fpawn may be quantity of full-grown mu/hrooms, cutting 
di(covered. " them to pieces, or only detaching the gills. 

And laftly, fpawn may be procured in mca- which being dcpoli ted into coinpofts as above, or 
■■ dwBn ii at t loth er grafs part tires, towards the at once in the regular beds, ftrewed over the fur- 
latter endoT’f^uiincr and in autumn; the fare, earthed over, and covered withdraw litter. 

v j.Vv*: hciq y . t lp m the moll difeo- However, in the general practice, the moil 
verable bv the inufhroums riling in their na- common method is to procure a requilite 
uirai production; and at the fame time they fupplv ot the natural fpawn produced as before 
tlifeover whether of the true fort or not, either mentioned. 

to take or reject the fpawn accordingly; lb The moft fucccftful feafoil to find natural 
iffat, breaking up the turf, the fpawn will be fpawn in the greateft plenty and perfection, is 
found in the earth, which may lie digged up the autumn, and early part of winter, while 
in lumps for ule, where a fufficieucy of dung in full vigour, after the preceding fummer’s 
/pawn cannot be obtained. production: though good fpawn is occafion- 

Howcmt, where enough of dung fpawn ally met with at all times of the year, and 
c m be poffibly procured, I would greatly pre- may be collected accordingly; it, however, 
fir it to that of the held, for this occaiion, of is moft advifeablc to procutc the general ne- 
garden culture, for the rcufons* before explained, ccfiary fupply in the afore-mentioned feafons; 

In luirfe-dung fpawn it is generally obferved for fpawn being ot a lingular temperament, 
•hat where the dung happens to conlift pritici- liable to pcrilli or be greatly injured by much 
pally of that from ftonc-horfe ltalilcs, it proves wet and cold, it Ihould be carefully collected 
of a ftrougcr quality than that of the common in proper time, as above, before it is weakened 
liork-iiung, and, in its culture, more produc- by the inclemency of the weather; as it is 
rive in large thick tlclhv heads; and continues of much importance to have it in full vigour; 
longer iu production in the fame bed. when, if in a tolerably dry ftate, it may be 

'l'lie nmihroom gardeners in the vicinity of directly uled, if required, for fpawning fuch 
London, where vaft quantities arc cultivated beds as are ready for its reception: or if rather 
for tlie markets, generally prefer what tliey wet, fliould remain under cover a few days, 
call the virgin or maiden fpawn, being fuch as or a week, to dry moderately, 
has never been worked or produced mufii- In collecting the fpawn, Ihould be careful 
rooms, iHir that has been generated from fuch to have the lumps or cakes of the fpawny 
many old beds; and it generally poflefling dung, See. in which it appeal's, taken tip 
greaW v.igoucjn its cultivated growth to afford entire, laying them in. a balket or whecl- 
a moie certain fuperior production. barrow, and carried into fouie dry clofefhed, or 

But fpawn is fometimes generated and pro- other apartment, to be depotited fecurcly from 
duced by art iiy u compoft of horfe-dung and wet, cold, &c. previoufly noticing whether 
earth; and which, fome contend, is elicited any of the cakes be wet, and in which cafe 
entirely by putrcfadUon of thefc foils togetlier, fpread them to dry a little ; then, if not itnme- 

D diately 
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d lately wanted, let the whole he placed < loft* 
together in a warm dry corner, or occafionally 
placed in hampers or facks ; and in all of 
which, the whole clufely covered with llraw, 
or dry long litter, or garden mats, till wanted 
for fpawning the beds ; and thus, by obferving 
thefe particulars, its vegetative power may be 
long retained; and, where occalion, it may he 
fafely fent to any didance, as is often the cafe 
in places where a (efficiency cannot be procur¬ 
ed at the time when wanted ; and in which 
cafe, it mav he occafionally obtained by 
purchafe of fome market kitchen gardeners, 
and by application to nurferymen. 

In the neighbourhood of London, where 
great quantities of mu (brooms are raifed for 
the markets, and consequently require consi¬ 
derable fupplies of fpawn accordingly, there 
arc mu(hroom-mcn who, at the proper feufon, 
go about collecting, both in town and country, 
the true fort, which they difpofe of generally 
by the bufliel, half-a-crown to live or fix 
{hillings, according to its goodnefs or plenty. 

We (hould be particularly careful to rejedl 
fpurious or falfc fpawn; for there is a dege¬ 
nerated variety of the mu(luoom, called White 
Cup, rifing with linall, thin, white heads, 
without any material flcfhy part; and the 
fpawn of which is entirely ufeleis, as has been 
often experienced, to the great disappointment 
of a crop, where it has been inadvertently 
planted: is dillinguifhablc generally by its 
very fine (ilky or cobweb iike nature, and 
very white hoary appearance, clofely fpread- 
ing in the fpawny lumps; and emits icarcelv 
anv fmell of the mufhroom. 

Thus far concluding what is neccflary to 
obfewc relative to the (pawn, we now proceed 
to explain the particulars of making, fpawn¬ 
ing, and general culture of the proper beds in 
which to obtain a good production. 

Matin? the AhtHnoom Bed. 

To proceed in explaining the general me¬ 
thod of making, fpawning. and management 
of the mulliroom beds, let it be firft obferved 
that the molt general fucecfstul fcafon for 
making the principal beds, fora gotxl w inter and 
fpring production, is the autumn and beginning 
of winter; that is, the autumn beds may be pro- 
cteded in about the middle or latter end of 
Auguft, or any time in September is a molt 
eligible time, or occafionally till the middle or 
end of October; as in the above fcafon the 
fpawn, as'before obferved, can be had in the 
be»t perfection and abundance, and the beds 
made and prepared for the fpawn to better 
advantage thin if made later, when cold very 
W$Ct weather prevails; anti the* fpawn will alfo 
work fooiier and more profpcroufly to produce 


a fpeedy and abundant crop, in continuance, 
great part or all the winter: but beds for 
fucceffional produdtion, or where unavoidably 
omitted in autumn, may he made in November, 
or even December,—though it may alfo be 
ohferved that a mufhroom bed may occafion¬ 
ally be made in any of the winter or fpring 
months, either for lucccffion or as may be 
required. 

The mod proper material for making- 
mufhroom beds is liorfc-liable dung; no other 
anfwers the purpofc; the dunging of the 
horfes, together with the moift ft raw-litter of 
the flails in the ttables rendered wet by the 
urine of the animals, being together of a hot 
quality, that when collected in fome quantity, 
either in an heap or formed into a bed, 
ferments, and acquires a llrong degree of hear 
of fome confiderahlc duration ; hut as this heat 
generally proves too violent at firft for the 
growth of vegetables, and more particuluilv 
that of the mufhroom fpawn, the dung 
fhotild always be previoully prepared before 
worked up into a bed, to reduce it to a more 
moderate temperature, bv forki ng u qujitiii’r:. !.-*■. 
together in a heap for a wcrk^l Two at lcaft ; 
and turned over > [' i in 1 

burning fleam may fooucr and more effectually 
evaporate, before its fermentation in a too hot 
degree; fo that a quantity of the heft moderately 
trelh dung mufl he procured in fufficienes, 
proportioned to the li/e nr extent of die iik 
tended bed, at the rate of about three or foui 
large cart-loads for a bed of twenty feet long, 
anti fo in proportion to any length intended. 

As to the general dimeuiions, 6cc.—amuili- 
room bed may be made of almoft any extent in 
length, from ten feet to fifty or more, according 
to the quantity of mufhrooms required; and 
three feet to three and a half or four feet wide 
at the bottom, both fidt s gradually narrowed in 
a (loping manner upward, till meeting together 
iu a ridge at top, about three and a half or tout 
feet high perpendicularly ; which will allow for 
its fettling to three anu a half or more ; the 
ridge-form manner being the moil neccffarv and. 
eligible whereby to preferve the bed and fpawn 
always mod effcdtually dry, very material in 
the culture ; and the (loping lidcs inure quickly 
difeharge the falling wet of rain and fnow, as. 
well as afford a largei fcopeof furfacetor (pawn¬ 
ing, furnilhing a greater production accordingly. 

In regard, however, to the licccffary general, 
extent of a mufhroom bed, aceyv/Jiug as_.uay 
he required for private or puldic lupplv, it may 
he obferved in the former, that a iingle bed, of 
about ten or fifteen to twenty or thirty feet, 
long, may be fuffii ient for u finall, or middling 
family or where the demand is mot e con¬ 
fide! able. 
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Adelaide, one or more beds may be made in 
proportion ; and in the latter, intended for the 
public fupply of markets, the length may be 
extended more or lefs, according to the fupply 
required, or in two or more leparate ranges 
extending paraHel, or as may be convenient. 

In providing the dung for the bed, cluifc that 
which is middling flefh and abounding in a 
moill lively heat, the dung and litter together, 
rejcdling fuch as is very long, dry, or decayed, 
and fuch as has already exhaufled its ferment¬ 
ing property; taking the proper loll, long and 
Ihort together, as it comes to hand; and 
which, as brought from the dung-lay, tof's up in 
an heap in a mixed order, that the whole mufs 
may be equally incorporated, and acquire an 
equal degree of heat: thus let it remain to 
meliorate, one, two, or three weeks, according 
to the quantity and ftrength of heat in the 
dung: the greater the heat in any violent 
degree, the longer it fhould remain, to mode¬ 
rate and improve its quality, by difeharging the 
rank fleam, and fierce ferment; which may be 
forwarded bv turning it over once or twice; and, 
/!%*%!-.■ m s p repared, proceed to make the 
bed. '*{. 
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. . tbeJ^tM^tion in which to 
make the bed, it may either he. in the melonary 
or cucumber ground, in a dry elevated part 
thereof, and warm expofure ; or in any of the 
dry-lving compartments or quarters of the 
■»Titi hen-garden. 

it would be advifeable to make the bed 
entiielv on the i’urtace of the ground, rather 
dtaii forming a fhallow trench, in which to 
make tite bottom part, as lometimes pracfliled ; 
for. bv making it wholly on the furtacc, we 
Jiave both the opportunity of ipawning the 
whole mote readily quite io tltc bottom, and 
winch parr will be mote fee tire from being 
rhilled In Handing water in winter, or alter 


hard rains, &c. 

In the allotted place, mark out the width 
and length of the bed agreeable to the former 
intimations; and if two or more beds arc 


intended, they may be ranged parallel one 
bolide the other, lix or eight tcet uf under. 

Proceeding to make the bed, let the dung, 
prepared as before adviled, he wheeled in, long 
and fhort together, as it happens; and, having 
a handy tut) or three-tined fork, begin to 
form the foundation of the bed, by fluking 
J ^j m e of the longed dung evenly all along the 
l *“**MH l frr^'~- five inches thick : then taking 
the general dung as it occurs, work it into the 
bed, forming it at fiifl to the full width, and 
gradually narrowing upwards, by drawing in 
each tide rpodcratciy and regular ; generally 
in advancing a yard or two in length, raife it 


by degrees, in the ridge-form, to the full height 
of three feet and a half, or four feet, as 
a guide to the whole ; continuing it along 
regularly in that manner length wife, in the 
fame proportion ; making the middle and fidcs 
equally full, beating the dung in firmly with 
the fork from time to time, as you proceed in 
applying it on the bed: and be careful to form 
both fides of an equal flope, narrowing the 
width regularly upward rill the two fides meet 
and terminate at top in a ridge, as before 
intimated ; each end to be alfo proportionally 
floped: the whole firmly wrought to preferve 
the proper uniformity, and to prevent fettling 
unequally, or too confiderably ; for the be.d 
fhoulcl be full three feet, or three and a half 
perpendicular height, when fettled ; finifhing 
the work by beating both fides in firm and 
even. And being thus completed in the ridge- 
form manner, the fpawn is ro be planted into 
both the Hoping fides and ends, in a week, 
fortnight, or three or four weeks, accordingly 
as the rirft violent heat fublidcs, and reduced to 
a very moderate temperature, as hereafter. 

The bed being made, it mull be permitted to 
remain foiv.c rime, probably a week, fortnight, 
or three weeks, or more, till the firfl great fer¬ 
ment tranfpire, and reduced to a proper degree 
of mild heat before the fpawn be planted; and, 
during this interval, nmil continue it fully 
expoled to the open air. day and night, that its 
heat mav come cm gradually, without any 
burning ctfeCl; or, if cxceifive rains, &cc. 
lh on hi happen, call ionic dry long itraw- 
iitter at top, or fpread foinc thick garden mats, 
lo as to lhnot orf as much ot the falling wet as 
poflil-le, lefl it either retard the heat, or or* a- 
iion ii to inrreafe too violently. For the bed will 
i.enei aiU acquire an extreme degiee of heat in 
about a week alter it is made, and fometimes 
continue in that ilale a fortnight or more; 
and frequently an extenlivebed will remain iu 
a very high llate ot heat three or four weeks, 
and, therefore, mull on no account lie (pawned 
till-this exeefiive heat fubfides to a very mode¬ 
rate lively warmth; otherwise, if too v iolem, the 
tender l’pawnv radicles and minute tubercles 
of embryo plants, would, by one day’s gjeat 
heat, lie inevitably parifhed, which it> often the 
caule of many m of broom beds proving un¬ 
productive, the fpawn being perjfhed at firfl 
letting off: and, therefore, fhould carefully 
obferve the operation ot the heat, both in its 
iurreufing and decicaiing flute ; and, as an u‘.~ 
tiflant guide to this, let fomic long (harp pointed 
flicks be thru!I down, in diflerent parts above, 
into the dung; and by drawing thefo up 
occafionally, and feeling them in the hand, 
you will thereby be hetter able to judge mote 
L)2 . "teadiiy 
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readily of the woiking and different degrees of 
heat in the bed, difeovering when reduced to a 
proper mild temperature tor the reception of 
the fpawn. However, ihduld be careful, at 
the fame time, to have the fpawn inferted as 
foon as the beddifeovers a proper ftate of heat, 
while it remains of a moderate lively tem¬ 
perature, fufEcicnt to fet the fpawny tadicles 
in motion, and forward their (hooting their 
incrcafing fibres alnmdantly in the dung and 
earth, as well as forward the fonnation ot the 
young mufbrooms in a plentiful produdtion. 

Method of Spawning the Bed. 

After the bed has been made a fortnight or 
three weeks, it will probably be arrived to 
proper order for fpawning, which you will 
examine carefully by the trying-fticks, to 
obferve that it is uecreafed to a very moderate 
lively heat, agreeable to the foregoing pre¬ 
cautionary intimations; and in which eligible 
ftate of the bed, lofc no time, but take the firft 
opportunity to perform the fpawning, not let 
the bed exhauft its proper heat ineffectually 
without being planted. 

Bring out the fpawn in a dry day, and pro¬ 
ceed to planting; having been previoufly care¬ 
ful that the fpawn is tolerably dry. 

It is to be planted, the fpawn, and lumps 
or pieces of dung together, in which it is con¬ 
tained; but obferving to break or divide the 
large cakes, or lumps, into moderately lYnallcr 
pieces, and which plant into the doping fides 
and onds of the bed, in one or other of the 
following methods, viz.— planting intothedung 
juft within the furface, then earthing over an 
inch or two thick—planting on the iurface of 
the dung, and earthed over—or by firft earthing 
the bed an inch or two thick, then fpawning in 
the earth, adding an inch depth more over the 
whole. Each method perform as follows: 

i. Spawning in the dung .—The fpawn 
placed ready in a bafket, and being divided, 
where neceuary, into moderate pieces, proceed 
to depoftt it juft within the dung, at fmaU 
diilances, in lows lengthwife the bed: begin¬ 
ning the firft row within half a foot of the 
bottom, making a finall aperture for each 
piece, by gently railing the dung with one 
hand, whilft with the other you diredUy infert 
the piece of fpawn, turningthe dung down upon 
it clofe: proceeding in the fame manner with 
the reft, five or fix inches diftance in the row, 
and the rows fix or eight inches afunder, or a 
’ little more or lefs, proportionality to your 
fupply of fpawu; obferving that when any 
pieces of fpawn are very finall, may plant two, 
three, or more together in a place: and thus 
proceed in fpawning both fides, and each end, 
equally in regutar order; which done, let the 
final! crumbs remaining at iaft be laid evenly 


along upon the top, which finiflicsthe work of 
fpawning; then diredtly iinooth both fides, 
&c. with the back of a fpade evenly, thereby 
fixing and tlofing the furface of the dung upon 
the fpawn : and the bed is then readv for earth¬ 
ing, to be laid one or two incites thick evenly 
over the whole, as below. 

But, foinetimcs, in a bed of confidcrahlc 
extent, which retains the great heat longer 
than one of fmallcr dimeniions in length, &cc. 
it may appear neceflary to delay the earthing 
fevcral days, or a week, or more, after being 
fpawned, when doubtful of its renewing any 
violent heat, if immediately cafed over cTofely 
with the requifite coat of earth, which con¬ 
fining the heat and fleam more internally, and 
excluding the outward air, whereby a ilrong 
after-heat may probably occur; on which 
confideration, muft obferve proper precaution, 
ffill continuing the trying-fticks, to affift your 
obfervations on the occalion ; and let the earth¬ 
ing lie performed accordingly- 

The proper earth for the puvpofe of earthing 
the bed, after being fpawned as above, fiiouid 
be fome good, rich, mellow g arde my. 1 1 tf/BT "Li 
kitchen garden, moderately]^! Hand dry ; ot 
where that of a 

occurs, either alone or mixed with other rich 
good earth, it will prove of greater advantage 
in promoting the fuperior produtftion ot the 
muthrooms in fize and fubftance. Let the 
allotted earth be well broken fmall with tl'c 
fpade, free from clods and Hones; then begin 
the eating, or coat of earth, firft along the 
bottom of the bed, about an inch and half to two 
inches thick, continuing it the fame thickneU 
regularly up the fides quite to the top of the 
bed, beating it lightly down with the back of 
the fpade in laying it on ; thereby fixing it pro¬ 
perly in its place even and finooth; proceeding 
thus regularly over each fide, both ends, and 
the top, fmoothing the whole in a neat manner- 
Then, after the bed is thus earthed over, the 
whole inuft be defended with a thick covering 
of clean dry ftraw, or long dry liable litter, as 
hereafter diredted, after explaining the different 
methods of fpawning. 

2. Spawning on the furface .--^This often 
proves a very fuccefsful method to obtain a 
forward ami plentiful produ&ion, as the 
fpawn, if plenty, may be laid tolerably clofe 
together, over the furface of the dung, and 
earthed over two inches, as follows: ^ 

Begin the fpawning clofe doivrr. the’ 

bottom, in a row longitudinally; placing the 
.pieces of fpawn flnt-ways upon the dung, 
dofer or wider afunder, according to the fupply 
thereof more or lefs ; earth this over two 
inches thick, and about fix or eight inches up 
the bed the fame thkknefs: then proceeding 

with 
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with another layer upward, laying the fpawn, 
as above, upon the dung, clofe along the upper 
edge of the firft covering of earth, which fup- 
ports it from flipping down, fo earthing this row 
over as the preceding, and then another courfe 
of fpawn in the fame manner earthed as the 
other; and thus proceed upward along both 
Tides and ends, regularly to the top of the bed. 

3. Spawning in the earth. —This is effe&ed 
by having the bed firft earthed over, and the 
fpawn then inferted into the earth. 

The bed to be earthed all over, evenly in 
every part, about two inches thick ; the lumps 
of fpawn being divided into moderately finall 
pieces, proceed to plant them into the earth, 
inferting them therein clofe down to the dung, 
at fmalf diftances, in a regular manner, equally 
over the bed, on both fides and ends from 
bottom to the top, as in the two foregoing 
methods ; and, when thus finilhed the fpawn- 
ing, dircdlly add a thin coat of flue earth, 
about an inch thick over the whole, fmoothing 
it down light and evenly with the fpade, which 
completes the hufinefs, only to be afterwards 
n oroper time with ftraw litter, as in 
the following gwHual directions for covering 
.-/he ucd, the methods of 

1 pawning. 

Covering the Bed, and General Care after 
Spawning . 

The bed being now {pawned in either of the 
, ^regoing methods, then, after obferving the 
former-mentioned precautions, it muft be co¬ 
vered with ftraw, a confidcrable thicknefs, to 
defend it effectually from the external air, a&d 
all inclement weather of rain, fnow, and cold, 
in which the fame method of covering is 
applicable in general, and’may be applied, 
eitiier direCtly or foon after tlie bed is {pawned 
and Anally earthed over, if the heat is then 
quite moderate ; or otherwife, if thought that 
immediate covering would occaiion a renewal 
of too fierce heat, it may be deferred a few 
days, or a week or more, if dry mild weather; 
in which interval, if a bed of confiderable 
fubftance in length, &cc. it may be advifeablc, 
as foon as {pawned and clofely earthed over, to 
place down fome of the long, (harp-pointed 
flicks, before-mentioned, into the bed, for 
occaiionally trying the internal ft ate of the 
heat, in order the better to difeover when to 
apply tfie requilite covering of litter finally ; 
4 *$ Irving, however, to be careful in performing 
thi nNf[|iil[' iii proper time, cither at firft or 
afterwards, as foon as difeovered that there is 
no danger of over heat, cfpecially if unfavoura¬ 
ble weather, heavy rains, &c. that the fpawn 
may be well defended from cxceflive wet, and 
preserved always moderately dry ; as too great 


humidity, as well as extreme heat of the bed, 
and penetrating cold, would exterminate its 
vegetative powers. 

For the purpofc of covering, provide either 
dean ftraw, or long, dry ftable litter; and 
of either of which have a fufficiency to lay 
about half a foot thick at firft, but gradually 
incrcafcd afterwards to double that thicknefs, 
to defend the bed effectually from the outward 
air and all inclement weather, and to preferve 
a kindly growing warmth therein. Shake 
the covering on lightly and regular, quite 
from the bottom, up both (ides and ends, and 
over the top, an equal thicknefs as above, and 
this to remain conftantly day and night: it 
would alfo be proper in very rainy weather, 
and likewife all winter, to fpread lome large 
thick garden mats all over the ftraw covering, 
which will both fecure it the better from being 
difplaccd by the wind, and will (hoot off much 
of the falling wet of rain and fnow, before it 
penetrates greatly to wet the covering of 
ftraw confiderably, or get through to the bed, 
where it would prove very injurious to the 
fpawn. 

Thus the, covering of ftraw is always to 
remain as before obfervpd ; only be caref’uf to 
examine it occaiionally after great rains and 
fnow; and if they have at any time penetrated 
very much-through the covering, fo that the 
litter next the bed is confiderably wet, that 
part of it (hould be removed as foon as pofliblc, 
and dry ftraw applied in its place next the bed. 

During the winter feafon, in very fevere or 
bad weather, or heavy inceffant rains, (hould 
augment the covering both of ftraw-litter and 
mats, the more effectually to refill penetrating 
cold and wet, fo as to preferve the bed always 
comfortably dry and warm. 

Never expole the bed, but very little, to the 
full air, cfpecially in cold weather, except jull 
to gather the produce; or occaiionally, when, 
it has received too much wet, in order to dry 
the furface for an hour or two in a dry mild 
day; or to remove cafual wet or decayed litter 
next the bed, till frc(h is added in its (lead; 
or fometimes in fine warm weather, in fpring 
andfummer, to have the benefit of a very gentle 
warm (hower for a fliort time: and in all of 
which to be dircCtly covered over again with 
the dry litter, &c. 

Gathering the Product , and Care of the Bed 
while in Production. 

After the bed has been fpawned and covered 
in about a month, or five or fix weeks, the firft 
production will generally begin to appear, if 
the bed and fpawn works kindly, though fomc- 
rimes it will be longer: however, generally, in 
about three or four weeks begin to examine 
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the progrefs, turning up fomc of the covering, 
and if fucccfsful, you will difeover the t unning 
and knitting of the fpawn abundantly ; amt, 
probably, foine muflirooms advanced to a pro¬ 
per lize for gathering: and, by the above ap¬ 
pearances. may foon expeCt a plenteous pro¬ 
duction all over the bed, which fliould be ga¬ 
thered according as they attain proper growth. 

In proceeding to gather the muflirooms in 
the beds, generally chufc dry weather, cfpc- 
cially during the cold feafons, when rum off 
the covering from one tide of the bed firft ; 
but, if miltf warm weather, may uncover the 
whole at once: then, looking carefully over 
the furface, gather all that appear above the 
lizc of middling round buttons, to full growth; 
detaching them with a gentle twill of the hand, 
head and ftetn together, quite to the bottom ; 
being careful in this not to diflurb the younger 
growths advancing in fucceffion juft within 
and above the furface of the earth : for it 
/hould be oblcrved, in gathering, not to cut 
them off, leaving the ftuinp in the bed, which 
would rot, become maggoty, and detrimentally 
infeCt the fuccceding young plants: nor, in 
gathering, fliould any be peunitted to remain 
to become very large flaps of a decaying ftate, 
but the whole generally gathered while of a 
clofe, firm, fleflivnatute. As foon as finifhed 
gathering, let the bed be directly covered over 
again with the litter and mats. 

The bed thus advanced to production, it 
will probably affyrd two or three fucceflional 
gatherings weekly, while in its full perfection, 
tor fix or eight weeks, often rifing all over the 
bed, in different degrees of growth, one under 
another; though, fomedincs, a bed will con¬ 
tinue double that time in tolerable good bear¬ 
ing, or even four, five, or fix months; bur, 
probably, the produce not fo quick and abun¬ 
dant as in the more early ftate of the bed ; 
however, generally examine it once or twice a 
week as long as it is expected to yield a fupply 
of muflirooms more or lefs ior gathering. 

The autumn-made beds generally produce 
muflirooms in a fliortcr time, and more abun¬ 
dant than thofe of any other fcafon. 

But as fomc limes it happens that a imifh- 
room bed remains dormant fcvcral months 
after it is {pawned, without affording any 
production ; if, upon examination, the Ipawn 
appears in life and vigour, extended its fibres; 
and fmeils well, it fliould not be too haftily 
dilturbcd, as, in that cafe, it often breaks forth 
into adivity all at once as it were, and f'urnifli¬ 
es con fi derable crops ; or to aflift fuch beds, 
when difeovering that long dormant Ante. 
if the heat appears greatly or quite declined, it 
would be proper to apply a lort of fitting of 


warm liable litter over the whole, having firfr 
a thin fpreading of dry long litter immediately 
next the bed; then lliake the warm litter a 
foot thick over that," which by its kindly 
warmth will revive the inactive Ipawn into a 
ftate of vegetation. And as fometimes, in 
very cold weather, a bed in production, not 
naturally worn out, will fuddenly decline, 
probably for want of fomc degree of warmth, 
which may try to recover by applying warm 
long litter as above. 

After exceffive rains, 8ec. if the general 
covering of ft raw is rendered very wet, pene¬ 
trated conliderably through to the bed, turn it 
off as foon as poftible in a dry day, applying 
dry next the bed. 

In funnner, when any beds are in pro¬ 
duction, if very hot weather, and the earth of 
the beds very dry, it may be proper occafion- 
ally to open them, and give a moderate fprink- 
ling of water ; or fometimes to partake of the 
benefit of a very moderate fliower of rain for 
a fliort time, and covered up again. 

Likcwife obferve, that in beds of anyconfi- 
derablc time Handing, if any of thfi 
by long lying thereon, dec^Tor become* 
dung, it fliould be u fpttl.d it, 

proportion. 

Thus far concludes the general care of a 
mufhroom bed in production ; and by which 
it will fometimes continue producing feverat 
months, butfcldom furnilhes equal abundance 
after the firft eight, ten, or twelve weeks ; 
though fotne beds remain in production for 
nt^rhalf a year; fo fliould remain uudifiurbcd 
as long as it continues yielding a tolerable 
fupply of good heads and, when wholly 
declined, the dung proves excellent manure ; 
and the interior part fometimes furnilhes fomc* 
good Irefh fpawn, which ihouid be preferved. 
Of fame other different Methods occojionally 
pratlt fid in railing AfuJ/trooms. 

Sometimes a mufhroom bed is made under 
cover of a long range of glafs-framing erec¬ 
tion, eithei in the manner of a hot-houle, or 
the top Hoped both ways like the roof of an 
houfe, both Hopes being of glafs work ; and in 
which the lied is made, fpawned, and covered 
with ft raw litter, as in the common method , 
and being thus protected from the outward ail, 
and defended effectually from all injuries of ex- 
ceflive rains, fnow, and more fecurefy from 
troft and cutting weather, and being alw 
.h y and warm, often proves verj 
Likcwife in a fimilar glals-cafe, in which there 
is a pit like that of u hot-houle, a bed is made 
in thefaid pit in the manner of a common hot¬ 
bed, railed at top a Ji'tie above the pit in a 
rounding form, and on which the fpawn is 
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placet], earthed over and covered thick with 
draw. 

And fometimes in the fame kind of glafs 
cafe, having a pit within, a bed is made in the 
pit, of dung anti earth mixed together, the bed 
iinifhed rounding at top, or fomewhat ridge- 
form, and without fpawning, in order to 
generate the fpawn naturally in its peculiar 
way; having, for this occafion, plenty of 
horfe-dung, and lhort moid liable litter, mixed 
with a quantity of frelh light furfaec loam, and 
other rich earth ; mixing the whole together, 
and worked into the pit, as above; thinly 
earthed over at top, and covered with long 
litter; and, when the fpawn is formed, will 
produce mufli rooms in long continuance. 

Alfo a mufhroom bed in the common me¬ 
thod is fometimes made in a long covered (lied; 
or under an awning fupported on polls, and 
covered at top from rain, &rc. fo as to preferve 
the bed always dry. 

Sometimes a mufhroom bed is formed in the 
fame manner as a common hot-bed in the open 
ground, finilhing the top in a rounding form, 
l ' mded with frames and glades ; and 
when the fit&i'js redueed to a low date, is 
i+pnwue'h ;,vfurfaec; earthed 
over, and covered in with dry litter, or pre¬ 
ferable if \\ ith drv hay ; and put on the glades; 
and when very cold, or excedive wet weather, 
defend the outfides of the bed, and that of the 
^une, w ith long litter laid a tolerable thick- 
Jit’ls, and covering the glades in time of, 
rigorous frolts. 

Having fometimes, in the latter end of 
autumn, or early in winter, on examining fome 
decayed melon and cucumber hot-beds, and 
removing the top earth, difeovered a large 
produdtion of fine ftrong fpawn, overlpreading 
the furfaec of the dung, and running in the 
mould or earth, which was a good light rich 
loam ; fo, taking off a little of the upper part 
«>{ the earth, permitted the whole to remain, 
covered the top furfaec with dry clean hav, 
lix or eight inches, and fet on the frame and 
glades; remaining thus till fpring, February 
and March, when a crop of mudirooms began 
to appear in a lmgiilarly abundant production, 
advancing croudedly one under another in 
cinders,and witlunoh large, thick, flefliy heads. 

In late-made cucumber.and melon hot-heds, I 
for the general fummer and autumn crops, if, 
W !| cn the heat is beet,me very moderate, about 
beginning of July, pieces oi 
ipawn are inferted along the top edge, about 
two inches under the mould, covering the 
places with a little dung liner, will often pro¬ 
duce good mu ill rooms in autumn. 

It may be obferved, in the culture of mulh- 
roonxf, they are generally very profperous in 


light, rich, loamy earth, commonly large, and 
the heads thick and fleftiy. 

AGAVE. Great American Aloe, or Agave. 

This is the genus of aloes, of which the 
common opinion prevails that the plants do 
not flower until they are a hundred years old. 
They are heiluceous, evergreen perennials of 
the fucculent tribe, mofllv of very confiderable 
growth: exotics of the temperature of the green- 
bo ufe and dove departments, and retained by 
the curious as plants of Angularity. 

The Agave belongs to the clals and order 
Hexandtia Adonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
one large funncl-fhuped petal, divided at the 
brim into fix fegments. Stamina, fix long 
filaments with narrow anthers. Pistillum, 
an oblong germen placed below the corolla, 
fupporting a long ftyle, having a three-cor¬ 
nered ftigma. Plricarpium, the germen 
becomes an oblong triangular capfulc of three 
cells, pregnant with compreffed feeds. 

'.There are eight or ten fpecics; thole of mod 
note are, 

1. Agave amrricam. 

Common great American Agave.] Agave 
with large widely indented leaves, all the 
denticles ending in a (harp ipine, and branch¬ 
ing flower flem. 

Varieties. ] Common American Agave with 

gold Ariped leaves.-Common American 

Agave with iilvcr Aliped leaves. 

2. Agave virginiuna. 

Great Virginian Agave.] Agave with large 
widely indented fpinous leaves, and Ample 
flower Aem. 

3. Agave lurida. 

Vcracrucian broad leaved Agave,] Agave 
with large clofely indented leaves, all the 
denticles armed with black (pines. 

Variety-Agave rigidff. ] Rigid narrow- 
leaved Veracrucian Agave with very narrow 
Aiff entire leaves, terminated by a black fpine. 

4. Agave vivipara. 

Viviparous , or Childing Agave. ] Agave 
with reflexed (lightly indented leaves, and 
with young plants iucceeding the flowers. 

5. Agave feetida. 

Stinking Chi/ding Agave.] Agave with 
narrow AifF entire leaves, and with young 
plants fuccceding the flowers. 

All the lpecies are natives of America : the 
fird two, and varieties, grow freely here, in¬ 
dulged with the lhelter of any common green- 
houie in winter; but the other three forts fitc- 
ceed bed in a moderate dove during that fed on. 

Thefe plants in general arc hcrl*a< eons, 
perennial, fucculent, and evergreen, and of 
large and lingular growth, confiding entirely 
of very long, ctcCf, thick, fie;by leaves, the 
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fame leaves continuing many years: and all 
the fpecies have this Angularity,—they never 
flower but once, which is rarely till tney are 
upward of fifty, and frequently iixty, or neai 
an hundred years old, when the flower flem 
is of fuch amazing rapidity of growth, as in 
one feafon to attain the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, fupporting an enormous pyramid 
of numerous liliaceous flowers, continuing 
fometimes feveral months; after which fuc- 
ceeds the diflblution of the whole plant; flem, 
leaves, and root, totally perith. 

The roots of all the forts are thick, fle/hy, 
and fibrous, fending forth innumerable fmall 
fibres every way. 

The plants are moftly acaulous, having no 
ftalk or trunk to elevate the leaves, they riling 
immediately from the crown of the root in a vafl 
duller, and attain confiderable length and 
fubflance, grow eredt, and embrace one an¬ 
other at the bale; thofc of the centre are cloie- 
ly enveloped from bottom to lop, which, in 
different fpecies, obtain different heights, 
from eighteen inches to fix or eight feet, and 
from one to fix or eight inches in breadth, 
ami three or four tlrick, dccrcafing gradually 
in fubflance to the extremity, where they ter¬ 
minate in a thorny point; and from between 
the centre leaves is produced die flower flem, 
which rifes from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty 
feet high; in mallfpeciesbranchingout on every 
fide pyramidally, and all the numerous /hoots 
clofely adorned with confiderable cluflers of 
yellowilli flowers growing eredt, the whole 
afluming a beautiful pyramidal form, of a 
Angularly grand appearance, continuing two, 
three, or four months, if protedted from cold ; 
and when the flowers fade, they in fome are 
fuccceded by feed, in odiers, inftead of feed, by 
young plants, in die place of proper feedveflels. 

Tire feed, however, never comes to maturity 
in England, but the young plants attain it fully. 

The fir ft, fccond, and third fpecies, and va¬ 
rieties, obtain confidcrably the largeft growth, 
their leaves often growing five or fix feet high 
and upward, particularly the two former; the 
fecond is diftinguifhable from the firft by the 
leaves being of a paler green, and much nar¬ 
row'd" upward ; and the third from both thefe 
by the leaves being broad, thinner, and the 
indentings on the edges more frequent and 
flight, and the armature or fpines very black. 

The Common great Agave, and Agave vir- 
giniana, have flowereu frequently in many 
parts of England; the flem of die former al¬ 
ways branches pyramidally i and that of the 
latter is fimple, and fuppprts its flowers en¬ 
tirely at its fummit in a vafl cluftcr. 

. The two varieties of the Common Agave 


w'ith ffriped leaves are plants of Angular beau¬ 
ty, and merit particular attention. 

The third fpecies. Agave lurida , and variety, 
are of more moderate growth; the leaves thin¬ 
ner, though broader in the principal fpecies; 
and in the variety very narrow, not exceeding 
an inch and half or two inches in breadth, and 
a foot and half to tw'o and a half in length : 
rigid, fliif, and entire; the outward ouesfpread- 
inghorizontally. 

The fourth and fifth forts, Agave vivipara 
waft feetida, have great Iingularity, that in the 
former, though die plant itfclf rarely exceeds 
eighteen inches or two feet, it produces a 
flower flem ten or twelve feet high, and in the 
latter, though it is fcldom more than a yard 
high in the leaves, the flower flem often attains 
fix or (even times that height; and what is tiill 
as remarkable, the flowers, inflead of being 
fuccceded by proper feed veflels, are productive 
of young plants: hence they derive the name 
Chdding Aloe. 

Both thefe have flow’ered in England, and 
the former produced numbers of young plants 
on their flower items as above, Hjjrn L ni 
planted, readily grow. 

Of the flo W'erpi ^ic T it jV 
die common opinion that tliev do not effeCt 
it until they attain the age of a century ; the 
time of their flowering however is not limit¬ 
ed, but depends upon the growth of the plant, 
which is particularly aftefted by heat an* 
cold ; for as the flower flem being produced" 
from the centre of the leaves, and tliele clofely 
embrace one another, it ii evident, that until 
tlfey arc fully expanded, the bud of the flem 
is not at liberty to advance ; and in this cli¬ 
mate, by reafon of cold, the growth of the 
plants being remarkably flow, it is often neai 
an hundred years before they effect that ex • 
panfion; when the flem however begins to 
appear and advance, it makes furpriiiug pro¬ 
gress, as in the /pace of three or four months 
it acquires its full flaturc. 

Propagation and Culture. 

The firil and fecond fpecies and varieties 
arc productive of abundant oft-fets or fuckers 
from their bafe, by which they may be pro¬ 
pagated with great facility. Thefe fuckcis 
may be taken off any time in fummer, and 
planted fingly in fmall pots of light fandy 
earth ; give a little water, and they ‘will taka 
root freely without trouble. 

The third and fourth being jitityiigl# fwrP" 1 
du&ive of fuckers, they, in default of which, 
may be increased by planting pieces of their 
large roots in pots, and plunge them in a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed, they will put forth fibies in 
the earth, and /hoots above, and form proper 
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plants in three months: though the fourth 
anil fifth forts are generally more fparing of 
fuckers than any of the former, but in lieu 
of which they produce young plants on their 
lofty flower-ftems; but until they flower, 
thole cannot be obtained: their propagation 
therefore may alfo be tried by pieces of the 
root aud leaves as above. 

it is to be remarked, that, in rcfpe& to foil, 
all the forts require a dry light fandy earth, 
becaufc the plants thcmfelvcs being very fuc- 
culent and humid, a foil that retained moil- 
ture would rot the roots in winter. 

With refpeft to their general culture, they | 
muft always be retained in pots or tubs. The 
fivfl, fecund, and third forts, and varieties, 
fuccecd in the full air from May until the end 
of October, when they Ihoulcl be placed in 
the green-houfe; but the fourth, and fifth 
forts arc of the molt profperous growth 
when they have the conftant protection of a 
(love. And it is to be particularly obferved, 
that as all thefe plants are extremely fuccu- 
Ifixt and replete with moifture, they require 
very little win winter, particularly thofe 
in the preen-hoult,; but in hot dry weather 
in fummer, fhouid Have 'liioderate waterings 
twice a week. 

According as the plants advance in growth, 
they flipuld be indulged with larger pots, but 
n<*;/er any too large, except the great forts, 
which, when they attain a large fize, fhouid 
be fhifted into tubs for the convenience of 
moving them. See Shifting Plants. 

It is neccffary to fhift all the forts once in 
two years at lea’ll into frelh earth. See Shift¬ 
ing Plants. 

When the plants make an effort for flower¬ 
ing, it is difcoverable by the centre leaves ex¬ 
panding, and the bud of the future Item appear¬ 
ing, which, if it do not advance freely, it may 
be forwarded by artificial heat; a wide deep 
trench or pit filled with hot dung or tanner s 
bark, or a mixture of both, raifing it two or 
three feet; into which plunge the pot or tub, 
containing the plant, and fupply it with water, 
obfervine, if the plant is at this time in any 
place of fhelter, way muft be made upward, 
if neceflary, for the ftem to advance; and if 
the weather is cold, it muft not be expofed; 
fo that a temporary awning fhouid be eredled 
to ftiield it occafionally. 

- As fame of thefe plants acquire a very con- 
fiderabft f.z;e, ahd take up much room in a 
green-houfe, and being troublefome to move, 
a few fhouid only be cultivated to grow large. 

Sometimes die great forts grow fo very 
large and weighty before they arrive at a 
flowering ftate, that the tubs con tabling them 


are obliged to be fixed upon ftrong frames 
with low wheels, for the convenience of mov¬ 
ing them out and into the green-houfe. 

The following are the other lefs common 
fpecies of Agave ; tenderer kinds for the 
ftove. 

f. Agavf. Karrata. ] Karra ta Agave with 
narrower ere<ft dark-green leaves, edged with 
brown, and llightly fawed. 

2. Agave Tuberofa. ] Tuberous-rooted 
Agave wirh long narrow indented fpinous 
edged leaves. 

3. Agave Scrrata."] Serrated green Agave. 

AGGREGATUS, Flos. An Aggregate 

Flower.] Tins confifts of a number of 
fmaller flowers or florets, colle&ed into 
one head by means of feme part common 
to the whole, fuch as one common receptacle 
and calyx or cup ; that in the proper aggre¬ 
gate flower each feparate floret or fru&ifica- 
tion is eredled on a fliort foot-ftalk, (landing 
on the receptacle or bafe, which is extended 
in breadth for that purpofe; and in many ag¬ 
gregate flowers, the florets, befides the com¬ 
mon calyx, are each furnifhed with a proper 
cup. 

From .the different ftru&ures, difpofition 
and other circumftances of thefe common 
parts, the receptacle and calyx, arifes a feven- 
folddivifion of aggregate flowers, viz. 

1. The Aggregate Flower, properly fo 
called; fuch as fcabious, globularia, cepha- 
lanthus, thrift. See. 

2. The Compound Flower; fuch as fun- 
flower, marigold, African marigold, milfoil, 
cupatorium. See. See Compositus Flos. 

3. The Umbellate Flower; fuch as fe¬ 
rula or fennel-giant, bupleurum or hare’s- 
ear, eryngium, parfley, angelica, lovage. Sec. 
See Umbellatae. 

4. The Corymbus Flower, as in Spiraa 
opulfolia. See Corymbus. 

5. The Cymose Flower; fuch as honey- 
fuck le, Guelder-rofe, iRuruftinus, elder, Sec. 
See Cyma. 

6. The Amentaceous Flower or Catkin; 
fuch as that of the pine-tree, poplar, beech, 
birch, walnut, cyprefs, hazel, willow. Sec. 
See Amentaceous Flower. 

7. The Glumose Flower; fuch as that 
of wheat, oats, reed, Turkey wheat, and all 
the graffes. Sec Glume. 

8. The Spadiceovs Flower, protruding 
their heads of flowers from a 1‘patha or (heath; 
fuch as the narciffus, amaryllis, colchicuni, 
fnow-drop, afphodel lily, blood flower, fea- 
daffodil or pancratium, gariicV, onion, leek. 
Sec. See Spadiceus, Spadix, See. 

For a particular defeription of each of the 
E above 
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above fpccies of aggregate flowers, fee each 
in its proper place. 

AGRIMONIA, Agrimony. 

This genus furni flies five herbaceous per¬ 
ennials, that obtain from eighteen inches 
to three feet dature; two or three proper 
for ornament, the others for medical pur- 
pofes. 

Clnfs and order, Dodecandrin .Digyma. 

Characters.] C A t.Yx, one-leaved, cut into 
five acute parrs, and fits on the germen. Co¬ 
rolla, five plane petals inferted into the ca¬ 
lyx. Stamina, twelve filaments with double 
anther*. Pistillum, a germen placed un¬ 
der the flower, fupponing a double ityle. Pk- 
RicARPtUM, the get men becomes two round- 
i(h feeds attached to the calyx. 

The fpecics are, 

1. Aghimonja Jivpuiorla. 

Common officinal Agrimony.} Agrimony 
with winged cauline leaves, having finall 
fawed lobes and rough Iced. 

2. Agrimonia repens. 

Creeping-rooted Eajiern Agrimony .] Agri¬ 
mony with thick, creeping roots, winged, cau¬ 
line leaves, having narrow lobes, lhort fpikes, 
and hairy feeds. 

3. Agrimonia odor ala. 

Odoriferous Agrimony .] Tailed Agrimony 
with pinnated cauline leaves, having many 
oblong (harply-fawed lobes. 

4. Agrimonia Agrimonoides. 

Thrcc-lcaved Agrimony .] Agrimony with 

cauline leaves, having three lobes, and fmooth 
feed. 

The plants have fibrous roots, which are 
perennial, from which arife feveral branching 
Lafy flalks annually in fpring, and decay in 
autumn, after they have flowered and perfected 
Iced. 

The fird fort grows wild in woods and un¬ 
cultivated (hady places, but is retained fomc- 
times in gardens as a medicinal herb. 

The (talks of ihe fecoml fort rife near two 
feet high; the third, double tint height; and 
the fourth, near a yard; and the (talks of each 
fort are branching, and clofely adorned with 
(mail winged leaves, and terminated by fpikes 
of flowers. The third fort is in much clteem 
for the odoriferous property of its leaves and 
flowers. All the, three (pccies may be re¬ 
tained as furniture for common borders, and 
fucli places vtfhere many plants of eafy culture 
are required, , 4 u» they fueceed in any expolure, 
and will effect an agreeable diverlity in af- 
femhlagc. 

The propagation of all the forts is effected 
'by feed, and by parting..the roots in autumn, 
o£ early in (pimg; but as they multiply cx- 
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ceedinglv by roots, that is the mod expedi¬ 
tious method. 

AGROSTEMM A, Wild Lychnis or Cam¬ 
pion, Rofe Campion. 

The plants are hardy herbaceous annuals, 
and biennial-perennials: confiding of three or 
four l’pccics. one of which produce beautiful 
flowers; the others have no merit. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Penlagynia , ten 
(lamina, five dyles. 

Characters. ] Calyx, monophydous, tu¬ 
bular, five-parted at the brim, and permanent. 
Corolla, rive broad expanded petals. Sta¬ 
mina, ten filaments, five of which are in¬ 
ferted alternately into the Life of the petals. 
PisTii.Li.’M, an oval germen, five dyles, hav¬ 
ing each a (ingle fligma Pe r ica r p 1 v M, an 
oval capfule of one cell, having five divilions 
pregnant with feeds. 

The fpecics and its varieties are. 

Agrostemm a coranaria. 

Common Rofe Campion ] Agroricmma with 
ovate-fpear-lhaped, woolly leaves', and coro¬ 
nated undivided petals. 

Varieties .] Single Rofe Catno’'rw with pale 
red flowers.—Single RofeJJSmpion with deep 
red flowers.—Srngfct Rofe* Campion with 
white flowers.—Single Role Campion with 
white and red flowers.—Double Role Cam¬ 
pion with a large crimfon (lower. 

All the above varieties are cxtrciryelv barfly 
fibrous-rooted biennial-perennials, that fuc— 
cecd in any common foil of a garden, and are 
of cafy culture. 

« They grow eighteen incites or two feet 
high; the leaves are “hoary and whitilh, and 
rile from the root in a gicat tuft, and remain 
all the year ; and from the centre is produced 
the flower-dem annually in the fpiing, which 
rarely exceeds two feet dature, divides into 
many branches, all of which are terminated 
by the flowers in July and Augud, which, in 
the (Ingle kinds, are fucceeded by numerous 
lceds, but the double fort produce none. 

The flowers of the common liugle kinds, 
have only five jtetals, but thole of the double 
fort arc numerous, even to the exclufion of, 
tile parts of (ru&ification, fo that they confer 
quently produce no feed. 

The Double Rofe Campion is a mod elc-. 
gant dower, and the (ingle kinds, though of 
inferior beauty, form a pretty variety. 

The (Ingle kinds rile plentifully from feed 
Town in a bed of common carltlpiw fpring or- 
autumn; when the {flams arc two or.three 
inches high, prjck them into another bed or 
border, fix inches diitance, giving occafional 
watering ; and in autumn or .fpring following • 
Iranfplant them imo the binders, for flower- 

in K> 
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ing, which they will effect the enfuing fum- 
tner. 

As the old plants are apt to grow ftrag- 
gling, and being fomewhat of a biennial na¬ 
ture, it is prpper to raife a fupply of young 
ones every year or two. 

They alio life plentifully from fcattered 
feeds. 

The double fort, producing no feed, can 
only-be propagated by parting the roots : they 
generally afford plenty of off-fets, which 
should be parted in autumn as foou'as the 
flower is part; plant them in a bed of com¬ 
mon earth, fix inches a-pait, to remain until 
fpring ; ihen tranfplant them where they are 
to flower. 

Some plants may with propriety be culti¬ 
vated in pots, to adorn court-yards. See. 

AILANTHUS, cunfifls of a hardy Chl- 
•ncle tree garnifhed with w'inged leaves and 
poiygamious flowers. 

Oafs and order, P olygamia AJoncccia. " 

Chora tiers. ] Male, female, and hermaphro¬ 
dite flowers, on the fame plant. #Male Ca- 
' Y'\ a fmall five-parted monophyllous cup. 
Coroua,‘ , s c re fpear-fhaped acute petals, 
convolute and fpreading at the bafe. Sta¬ 
mina, ten comprcflfcd filaments, with oblong 
verfatile anther®. The Female Flower, Ca- 
i.yx and Coroela as the male. Pistillum, 
three or five incurved germina. Style lateral. 
I’ericarpium, three or five membranaceous 
comprcfTed capfules formed of the germina, 
each containing a hard feed. Hermaphro¬ 
dite flower as the male, having two or three 
(lamina. • 

We know but one fpccies, 

Ailanthws glandulofa. 

Glandulous Chinefc Rhus or Sumach.~\ Rifes 
with a ftraight ftem thirty or forty feet high, 
branching out and garnifhed with large winged 
leaves, confiding of fcvcral pairs of oblong 
pointed lobes, roundifh at their bafe, and den- 
tated; the denticles glandulous underneath. 
The flowers are white, and come out in fpikes 
at the ends of the branches. 

This tree is cafily propagated by young 
plants, which frequently arife from the roots 
which are near the furface of the ground, or’ 
by turning up fome of the roots after being 
cut at under. Thefe may be taken up in the 
fpring,* and planted in the nurfery for two or 
three years, and then trailIplanted out where 
they are intended to remain. 

AIR. In vegetation, air, heat, and watei, 
are its principal agents. Air abounds with 
vegetable lublhnccs, ncceflary to the growth 
and welfare of all feeds and plants ; and it has 
been proved by numerous experiments, that 
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without a certain portion of Air, no feeds can 
germinate, nor plants^ grow freely, nor feed# 
and fruits attain due perfection. 

Air enters into the bowels of the earth to a 
certain depth i thence into the pores of feeds, 
roots, and veins of the very trees and herbs, 
carrying along with it thofe vegetable fub- 
llances contained cither in itfclf or lodged in 
the earth ; and even enters through the bark 
and body of the trees, and materially affe£ls 
their branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 

The humidity of the Air alone often make# 
many forts of feeds rife, and roots and plants 
(hoot, that are expofed to it; feeds and plants 
too are often obferved to vegetate in water, 
without the intervention of earth; but either 
of thefe without Air is mfufficient. Many 
fucculent plants, by the afliftancc of Air only, 
will retain their growing quality fcveral 
months; and fome forts of aloes' will live 
without earth and water fome years, if lecur- 
ed from froft, particularly exemplified in the 
Aloe barbudenjis: and the branches of fome 
forts of Scdum and Sempcrvivum , being cut off 
in fummer and expofed to the Air, have been 
obferved to emit roots without the aid of 
earth and water, and live fcveral months ; the 
Sempcrvivum arborcum particularly furriiflics 
examples. 

Air in a certain degree is moll neceflary to 
preferve the vegetative faculty of feeds, pre¬ 
vious to their being committed to the earth ; 
as for example, if leeds are put into phials or 
bottles, clofe flopped, and fealed down, and 
retained therein fcveral months, they, for 
want of air to nourifh and preferve health in 
thegerm, lofe their germinating quality. 

Thus, for want of a due portion of Air, 
feeds which are buried to too great a depth in 
the earth, either thrive but indifferently, or do 
not grow at all. 

They frequently preferve, however, their 
germinating virtue for many years in the 
bowels of the earth; and it is not unufua), 
upon a piece of ground being newly dug to a 
confiderable depth, to obferve it foon after co¬ 
vered with plants, which had not been feen 
there in the memory of man. How the ve¬ 
getative property is fo long maintained in 
feeds fo deeply immerfed in the ground, is 
hard to account for; but certain it is, tint 
there have been infiances of feeds having 
been buried fcveral feet deep upwards of thirty 
years, and when turned up again to the full a if. 
they germinated like new feeds : and (oil that 
has been taken out of the bottom of wells, 
vaults, and fewers, and fpread in the Air. 
has produced many unknown weeds or 
plants. 

Ea It 
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It is oltfervablc of trees and plants, whofe 
roots aic planted a confidcrable depth, that 
being out of the reach of the proper in¬ 
fluence of Air, fun, and fhowersj- they do 
not profper. 

The. fame is alfo very obvious in plants 
growing in garden-frames under glades* and 
in grcen.houfes and ftoves: if they are kept 
too clofc they do not profper; and if deprived 
of a proper cut rent of Air, they draw up feeble, 
become meagre, dwindle,-and die before their 
tifnal time. Great attention ought therefore to 
be at all opportunities obferved, to admit the 
frefti Air to plants retained in thofe depart¬ 
ments. Common hardy plants, that require 
only prote&ion of frames from froft in win¬ 
ter, fliouid be fully expofed every mild day, 
by taking off the covers ; thofe of tender qua¬ 
lity, that need artificial heat, and continual 
flieiter of frames and glaflcs, fuch as early cu- 
r.nmbers, melons, and tender annuals, &c. 
although they ate unable to endure the full 
Air till June, fhould be indulged with a due 
portion thereof every day, even in froftv wea¬ 
ther, if there is heat in the beds ; which is 
effected by railing on props one end of the 
lights, from half an inch to three in height, 
according to the temperature of the beus, and 
that of the outward Air. Green-houfe plants, 
during the winter feafon, fhould be allowed 
free Air every mild calm day, by opening the 
windows lefs or more: and ftove plants fhould 
alfo have the indulgence of frefh Air in mild, 
funny, calm days ; even occafionally in win¬ 
ter, when the fun fhines w armly. 

Plants in general profper belt where they 
enjoy the full Air in as great a degree as their 
rcfpcctive temperaments will admit. All hardy 
kitchen-garden vegetables attain the greateft 
perfediion in a free expofure : as for example, 
if peas, beans, cabbages, &c. are planted un¬ 
der fpreading trees, or in any dole or lhady 
place where they arc deprived of a proper 
current of Air, they draw up weak without 
taking the proper confidence, and do not at¬ 
tain half the perfection, either in quantity 
or quality, as thofe that arc more expofed. 

Fruit likewife, that are produced in orchards 
where the trees and branches are fo crowded 
::s to exclude the proper circulation of Air, 
never attain due perfediion, cither in fize, 
colour, or relifh. 

AITOMA, an elegant green-houfe flirub : 
only one fpecies is known ar prefent. 

Clafs and order, Monadelphia Qtlandria. 
Charatlers .] Calyx, ere£, of one leaf cut 
in four parts, the edges oval and pointed. 
•Cox olla, four eredt petals, oval, concave, 
and reflexed. S T A m i N A, eight tabulate fila¬ 


ments, joined half their length, the upper parts 
loofed from each other, and topped with ovate 
furrowed anthcrsc. Pist jllum, an oval, 
fmooth, fubanculated germen, ft vie {lender 
and topped with a blunt ftigma.’ Pf.ricar- 
i*ruM, an ovate quadrangular dry berry, with 
cells containing many fmooth round feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

A i ton IA capcnjis. 

Cape Aitonia .] Hath a (hrubby ftalk gar- 
niflicd with fpcar-fhaped leaves, about an 
inch and a half long, fevcral i iTuing from 
each joint; from among thefe the flowers 
proceed, tinged toward their extremities with 
a pink colour; thefe are fuccccded by a large 
dry angular berry, of a fine red colour. The 
whole is of flow growth, ratcly exceeding 
three feet in height, producing, when of fut- 
ficient age, flowers and fruit through moft 
part of the year. 

Propagation. ] By feeds, which arefparingly 
produced in this country: they may be fown in 
pots of riclfcearth and plunged in a moderate 
hot-bed, and* afterward managed as other 
green-houfe plants of the fame.tmure. 

AJUGA, Bugula, or Bugle. 

The plants are heibaccous perennials, of 
the ornamental kind, of ftature from fix to 
twelve inches, adorned at top with many 
flowers coile&ed into whorlcd fpikes. 

Clafs atid order, Didynamia Qymnofpermiet. 

Charaflcrs. ] Cai.yx is one-leaved, cut 
into five fegments. Corolla, monopetalOus, 
tubular, and labiated. the tube long and in- 
cwved, the upper lip Ihort and bifid, the un- 
| der one large, and threc-parted. Stamina, 
two ftiort, and two long filaments* and double 
anthers?. Pistillum, four-parted germina 
elevating one ftyle, having two ftigmas. Peri- 
car p i u M, none; four feeds lodged in the calvx. 

There arc feven or eight fpecies: thofe tfiat 
demand notice are, 

1. Ajuga rrptans. 

Creeping common blue Euglc.~\ Bugle with 
obovate crenatcfd leaves, half embracing tbe 
ftalk, creeping iidc-lhoots emitting roots,, <nd 
blue flowers. 

Varieties .] Common Bugle with purple 
flowers.—Common Bugle with white flowers. 

2. Ajuga dccumbcns. 

Declinoted Alpine Bugle. ] Bugle yvitli ob¬ 
long oval leaves, reclining ftaiks, and the 
whorls of flowei s remote. 

3. Ajuga pyramidalis. 

Pyramidal blue Bugle.] Bugle with a Am¬ 
ple ftalk, oval bluntly indented .leaves, and 
tlofe pyramidal blue (pike. 

Varieties.] Pyramidal red Bugle.—Pyrami¬ 
dal yvhitc Bugle, 

4. Ajuga 
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.4. Ajuca genevenfs. 

Geneva Bugle.] Bugle with oblonij woolly 
leaves, hairy calyx, and flc(h-coloure<Tflowers. 

Variety.] Geneva white Bugle. 

5. AjUGA orient alis. 

Eajlern invertfd white Bugle.] Bugle with j 
oval, indented, hairy, clofe-fitting leaves, and 
inverted white flowers. 

Variety.] Eaftern inverted blue Bugle. 

They are all of humble growth, die roots 
fibrous and creeping ; the llalks rile from fix 
to twelve inches high, emitting trailing, root¬ 
ing (hoots, and decorated with fin all, limple, 
ovate leaves below, and many finall flowers 
upward, collected into whorls round the (talk, 
in fome f orming a clofe fpike. 

They flower early in i'ummer, and yield 
plenty of feed. 

The Common Bugle grows naturally in 
woods in England, the next three on the Con¬ 
tinent, and the fifth in the Levant. 

The former four fucceed in any common 
(Indy border, the fifth (hotild be potted and 
thtclded from fro IT. 

The propagation of all the forts is by ofF- 
fets, or (ide-ihoots, which root in the earth, 
and may he feparated at any time, or may be 
raifed from feed. 

ALATERNLJS. See Rhamnus. 

ALBLJCA, Ballard Star of Bethlehem. 

This genus furnifhes two fpecies of bulb.ous- 
rooted herbaceous perennials, of the flowery 
tribe, whofe flower-flalks rife from eight to 
fifteen inches high. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Afonogynia. • 

Charattcrs.] Calyx, none. Coroi la, 
fix oblong oval petals, three of which expand, 
and three danding inward and connected. 
Stamina, fix lo.tg trigonous filaments, three 
of which ate alternately cadrated, the others 
are crowned with moveable antherx. Pis- 
TILLUM, an oblong" triangular germen and 
dyle, furmounted bv a conic triangular digma. 
Pericarpium, the germen ripens to a three- 
cornered captulc ot three cells, containing 
many fmall iccds. 

Tin* fpecies are, 

1. Albuca altijfima.] Tailed: African 
Albuca, with long tubulate channel-convolute 
leaves. 

a. Ai,buca major.] Grcateft African; 
Albuca, with fpear-thaped leaves. 

3. Albuca minor.] Lead African Al¬ 
buca, with narrow awl-fhaped leaves. 

All thefe fpecies have moderately large 
bulbous roots, from which the leaves and 
flower-dem rife annually ; the leaves rife fird, 
which are long and narrow, and the Item fifes 
in the centre of them, ornamented with white 


and red flowers of the liliaceous tribe, appeal¬ 
ing towards autumn, but rarely ri{»eu feeds in 
England 

The Albuca altiffima grows two feet high 
or more, producing a long racemous fpike of 
many white flowers. 

In the fecond fpecies the ftem rifes twelve 
or 'fifteen inches high, decorated with many 
drooping red flowers, forming a loofe fpike. 

The third grows eight or ten inches high, 
furmounted by A few cre£ yellow flowers, 
forming a fort of corymbus. 

Both the fpecies require proteAion from 
frofl: fo the roots fliould be retained always 
in pots, and placed in a frame in winter, to 
have occafional (belter. 

Their propagation is by ofF-fets from the 
roots, when the flower is pad in fummer. 

ALCEA, Hollyhock, or Rofe Mallow. 

This genus furnifhes many curious varieties 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, of the flowery 
race, whofe flower-dem obtains a lofty dature, 
adorned with numerous large and elegant rofe- 
like flowers. 

Clafs and order, Afonadclphia Polyandria. 

Chatafiers.] Calyx, two monophvllous 
cups, the inner (lightly five-parted, the'-outer 
fix, and expands. Corolla, five large ex¬ 
panded petals. Stamina, numerous fila¬ 
ments united below with the dyles like a co¬ 
lumn, and kidney-fhaped antheraj. Pistil- 
lum, a round germen, a lhort dyle, many- 
parted at top, having as many digmas. Per'i- 
carpium, the germen ripens to a round, 
deprefFed, jointed capfule of many cells, each 
containing one feed. 

There are only two didind fpecies, but 
of which are many beautiful varieties, of va¬ 
rious colours, fuch as whites, all the tints of 
red and purple, and almod every degree of 
yellow and of each variety there are (ingle 
and double flowers. 

The fpecies and principal varieties are, 

1. Alcea rofea; 

Common Hollyhock , or Rofe Mallow.] Hol¬ 
lyhock with rounded and angularly fiuuated 
leaves. * 

Varieties.] Hollyhock with white flowers. 
—Cream - coloured Hollyhock.—Flefli - co¬ 
loured Hollyhock.—Red Hollyhock. —Flam¬ 
ing red Hollyhock.—Blackifh red Hollyhock, 
s-Purple Hollyhock. Pale yellow Holly¬ 
hock. Deep yellow Hollyhock.—-Variegated. 
Hollyhock. 

2. Alcea Ficifolia. 

Fig-leaved or Palmuted Hollyhock. ] Holly¬ 
hock wiih palmated or hand-thaped leaves. 

Varieties.] Several of different colours, a» 
thofe of the former. 

3. Alcea 
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3. Alcf. A chincnfts'] Chincfc dwarf Hoi- tlic earth over them, and trim the furface 
lvhock, with beautiful variegated flowers— -hvooth: the plants will appear in a month ; 
double and tingle. ‘ and in July, when they will have lcvcral 

The two firft ipecies and rcfpe&ive varieties leaves, traniplant them into a nurfery-bed, nine 
are hardy perennials, that prolper in any com- inches diftance, and give occafional waterings 
icon foil arid lunation ; they are perennial in tor a fortnight. 

root, but the ftalks are annual; they rifing in In Oftobcr, November, or fpring follow- 

fpring attain .fix or eight feet ftature, flower in ing, tr.infplant them into the borders and 

July and Auguft, perfect feeds in September, oilier open compartments of the plcafure- 

and the Items foon after perifh. ground, ihruhbety, &c. 

The roots arc fibrous, white, long and We obferved formerly that the plants are 
fpreading, but not furniihed with many fmall perennial in root; hut wc would be underflood, 
fibres. 'hat although the fame individual continues 

The leaves are both radical and elevated on manv years, it never flowers fo flrong, nor are 
the Item, fimple, and from three to eight or the flowers fo large, double, and lively in co- 
nine inches broad, the radical or root leaves lour, as the firft andfccmul year. Pel 1‘ons that 
rife in a great duller. arc curious fhoulcl therefore raife a fupply an- 

The firm r ; f>\s between the radical leaves, uuallv from feed, 
immediately from the root; is round, crcd, The Chinefe Hollyhock is alfo raifed from 
and grows two or three yards high, orna- feed town in March or April in a warm 
merited on every fide with leaves and flowers, border or in a hot-bed, and planted out in May 
forming a fpike from three to five feet in or June in the borders ; or fown in patches 
length, the flowers making their firft appear- in the borders to remain : the plants will flow- 
ancc when the ilalk is about a yard high, and or the fame year ; and fhoutd be railed every 
as that advances, furniflies a daily fupply of fpiing from feed. See Annual Plants*— 
more new flowers for fix or eight weeks, ALCHEM 1 LLA, Ladies-Mantle, 
which make a fine appearance. This genus contains feverul fpccies of hardy 

All the varieties, both tingle and double, herbaceous perennials, fosne of which merit 
afford plenty of feed for propagation. culture for the fingularity of their leaves, wdiich 

• Tlie flowers in their fingle flate have but five aie curioufly fcalloped, waved, and plaited, 
petals, but tbofe of the doubles are numerous. Clals and order, Telrandria AAonogyna. 
and the flower equal in bignefs to the largefl. Charaflcrs.] Calyx is nionoplivlloiis, 
double Provence rofe; in fomc, the outer eight-parted, fpreading at the brim, and'per- 
petals are large and fpreading. thofe within manent. Corolla, none Stamina, four 
-fmall, and form a globular body in the middle, filaments attached to the brim of the calyx. 
The Chinefe Hollyhock grows about a yard having yellow anther®. Pistillum, an 
high; it is annual-biennial ; being raifed from oval jjennen, long flyle, and globular ftigma, 
-feed in the fpring, it flowers the fame year, and and the germen ripens to a lingle feed, 
fometimes continues till the fecond. Toe Ipei ics are, 

Ufe.in Gardens, Culture, tlfe. 1. Alchemilla vulsaiis. 

All the varieties of tbefe plants are verv Common l.adus-Mantle J Alchemilla with 
’ornamental to the pleafure-ground, although louudifh, lohated, ia wed leaves, 
they arc often difiegarded by the incurious: 2. Alchemilla hybridu.' 

but we know very few herbaceous plants that AFonspd, Leaji Latin s Afuittle ,'J Alchemilla 
equal them in beauty as garden flowers fo;j .ith roumlilh, lob a ted, plaiteJ, fharply fawui, 
ornament, efpcrially when their tall flems arc' - iilvery leaves, 
duly fupported and trained in creft petition, j 3. Alchemilla pentnphylla. 

Tile ptopjgation of all the varieties is ca-j Five leaved /imbricated Alchemilla .] Alche* 
fily effected by feeds fown in a bed of com-; mills with five-lobed leaves, the lobes finely 
mon earth, in March or Apt il; the plants ap-j cm like fringes, 
pear in a few weeks, and will be fit to tranf-j 4. Alc hi: mill a alpina. 
plant in autumn.. Alpine digitate Alchcm/lla.] Alchemilla with 

The firft year the plants produce only ra--| digitate or fingered, hoary, fawctl leaves, 
dical o,r root leaves: the fecond, they fhoor All four fpecies arc h.wdy, fibrous-rooted, 
up tlieir ftalks, and flower.. herbaceous perennials, that profper in any 

In lowing thefe feeds, it is eligible, as they ommon foil and expofure, have perennial 
are pretty large,'to draw flat fhallow drills fo toots, hut the leaves aud ftalks are renewed 
their reception, half an inch deep, and fix' annually. 

'afunder; fow the feed thin and regular, rake; The leaves are the principal metit of die 
7 il ' ' .... phtrift, 
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plants, for purpofes of orflnment in gardens ; 
they rife immediately from the root on long 
foot-flallcs; thole of the firft and fecond arc 
roundiili, broad, and fc.i hoped into (everai 
lobes, wliich aie waved and plaited-folded : 
lienee t!ie plants derive the name Ladies- 
Mantle* 

The flower-flem rifes between the leaves, 
ten or fifteen inches high, very branching, 
having all the brandies terminated by cluftcis 
of (lowers, which being apetalous, make no 
figure. 

The Common Alclmr.ilhu fecond and third 
foits, grow wiki in meadows and mountain* 
ous places, and aie admitted in gardens tor 
v:it icty. 

The propagation of all the fpecies is by 
parting the louts, and by feed fown in a fhady 
border. 

Tiie AhhcmlUa vulgaris is a medicinal 
plant. 

ALETRIS, Guinea Aloe, Sec. 

The plants of this genus are heroareous, 
fin . idem cvci greens, of the aloaccous tube, 
natives of hot climates, and retained here in 
flovcs for curiolity. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Monogynies, fix 
flamina, one 0vie. 

Chn> nth > >.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
one oblong oval liliaceous petal, fix-parted at 
the brim. Stamina, fix long filaments in¬ 
fernal in the corolla. Pistillum, an oval 
get men, awl-fhapcd flyle, and tritid ftigma. 
Pericardium, a trigonous capfule of three 
cells, and angular feeds. • 

There are eight fpecies ; thofe of note are. 

1. A let iu:< hvaeinthordes. 

i I r a./nth - c> cd < / umca Alftris. ] Aletris 
■without Halt-;, ipe ir-fhaped flcthy leaves, and 
flowers proceeding by pairs. 

2. Aletris zeylanica. 

Cry.on d:vtnf Aid-. /v.] Aletris without ftalk, 
and fpcar-fhaped, plane, eredt leaves. 

3. Aletris capcnfis, 

Cupe undulate Aletris.'] Aletris without 
(lalk, fpcar-fhaped undulate leaves, and oval 
fpike of nodding flowers. 

4. Aletr \s /'rngrasis. 

Flagrant fiaiky Aletris.] Aletris with an 
erect (talk, elevating a head of fpear-fhaped 
leaves, unbracing it with their bale. 

5. Aletris uvaria. 

Qrangc-Jitrwcrcd Aletris.] Aletris with an 
erett (htik, long narrow channeled leaves, and 
ortuige-celoured flowers in clofe fpikes. 

Thcle plants have the appellation of aloes 
among gardeners, derived from their fimila- 
riiy of growth, particularly the two firft, i. e. 
Guinea Aloe, and Ceylon Aloe. 


The roots of all thefe* plants arc thick, 
flefliy, fibrous, and creeping. 

The firft three forts are acaulous plants, 

1. e. having no ftem nor foot-ftalk to elevate 
riie icaves, they riling immediately from the 
mot, and without any vifible foot-ftalk of 
their own ; are narrow, ftiff, flcfhy, and grow 
. oin fix to eighteen inches in length, and the 
iower-ftem riles betw een the leaves, alfo fiom 
me toot, attaining the fame height, duorated 
with many bright white liliaceous flowcis, of 
■he hyacinth form, arranged in a fort of 
lpikc. 

In the former, the leaves and flower-Hern • 
rife a foot and half high, and produce many- 
Lowers; the fecund rifes but ftx or eight 
inches, mid rarely flowers heie; and the lilird 
attains a foot in height, and flowers annually. 

Tiie fourth fort is fuiniihcd with an crett, 
i'ucculent, jointed ftalk, that obtains three or 
four feet tlatuie, elevating a duller or head 
of thin reflexed leaves at tup; and (rom their 
centre proceeds the flower-item, ariling two 
feet high, branching each wav, and beauti¬ 
fully decorated with numerous flagrant white 
flowers. 

Tiicfc plants, being exotics of delicate tem¬ 
perature, mull be conftamly kept in pots, anti 
retained always in the flove. 

The fifth fort is more hardy, and will ftuud 
our mild winters, if planted m a dry foil and 
warm fituation. 

The propagation of all the forts is by oft- 
l'ets or fuckers, which in the two firft arife 
plentifully from the root, in the fourth from 
the titles of the ftem, and may be taken off in 
iiimmcr, planted in final! pots of fandy eaith, 
and plunged in the bark-bed. 

ALLEYS. In Gaidening, Alleys are nar¬ 
row' paths between beds, borucis, and other 
garden compat tments, defigned principally 
tor the convenience of going between fuch 
c ompartments, to do what is necefiary to toe 
plants, and gather their produce. Alleys are 
alio fometimes intended both for ufeaud 01 na- 
ment in flower guldens. 

In kitchcr. gardens, where a border is car¬ 
ried round next the w'alk.s, and immediately 
adjoining the main quarters of ground, if 
fhould be divided from the tjuattcis by a two- 
feet Alley, for the convenience ot caj tying in 
dung and, water, &c. and the large quarters 
fhould alfo be divided by on? or two crofs 
Alievs for the fame purpofe. 

. The proper width of Alleys between beds 
is from one to two feet; as, tor example. Al¬ 
leys between aiparagus beds fhould be two 
feet wide; thofe between tliawbeuics, a toot 
4nd half; and between "beds of aromatic herbs. 

hhec u 
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fifteen inches: bat between beds of onions, 
leeks, carrots, parfneps, lettuce, endive, and 
other fmall crops, ten or twelve inch wide 
Alleys are fufficient; the fame alfo between 
beds of feedling and pricked out cabbage, fa- 
voy8, celeiy, 8cc. for the convenience of go¬ 
ing in to weed, water, and draw die plants 
for tranfplantation. 

In flower gardens. Alleys are often defigned 
'both for ufe and ornament. Between beds 
of tulips, hyacinths, ranunculufes, anemones, 
.and other flowers that are bedded, the Alleys 
fhould be eighteen inches or two feet wide •, 
and to have them ornamental, the beds fhould 
be edged with box, and the Alleys filled with 
•the beft high-coloured fine gravel, or, in de¬ 
fault of that, with fand or {hells. 

ALLIUM, Garlick, Onion, and Leek, See. 

By the laws of Linnaean botany, the onion 
and leek are retained as fpecies of Allium, 
or garlick, and we ihall treat of them ac¬ 
cordingly ; but, for diflindlion fake, ihall firfl 
proceed with the garlick kiud; then with that 
of the onion, Allium Cepa ; next with the 
leek, Allium Porrum. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 

Chara&crs.] Calyx, is a fpatha ierving as 
a general cup, protruding many flowers. Co- 
rolla, each is compofed of fix oblong eredt 
petals. Stamina, fix Tubulated filaments, 
elevating as many oblong anthers. Pistil- 
lum, a trigonous gennen, fimple flyle and 
fligma. Peb.icar.pium, a triangular capfuie 
of three valves, and cells pregnant with round- 
iih feeds. 

Of the garlick kind there are upwards of 
thirty fpecies: but many of them being plants 
of no merit, we (hall only notice thofe proper 
for (economical purpofes, and for ornament in 
gardens. 

The fpecies are, 

j. Allium futivum. 

Common officinal Garlick .] Allium with 
compound bulbs, and plane caulinc leaves. 

2. Allium Scorodoprafum . 

The Rocambole.] Allium with plane, in¬ 
dented, caulinc leaves, two-edged vagina, and 
flalk terminated by a head of bulbs. 

The above two are officinal plants.—The 
following are of the flowery kind. 

3. Allium Afo/y. 

■ Common yellow Afo/y .] Allium with broad, 
fpt-ar-fhaped, radical leaves, a naked and 
nerly cylindrical flalk, and flat yellow um¬ 
bels. 

4. Allium fubhirfntum. 

Hairy white Afoly of Diofcoridcs. ] Allium 
with plane caulinc leaves, hairy below, awl- 
ihaped (lamina, and white umbels. 
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5. Allium fpMrrocephalou. 

Spherical-headedpurple Afo/y.] Allium with 

a taper flalk, hall-iaper cauline leaves, long 
ihrce-pointcd (lamina, and round purple um¬ 
bels. 

6. Allium rofeum. 

Rofe-colourcd Montpelier Garlick .] Allium 
with linear radical leaves, naked flalk, lliort 
pedicles, oval petals, lliort (lamina, and rofe- 
coloured umbels. 

7. Allium Jlavum. 

Straw-coloured pendulous Afoly.] Allium with 
round-taper caulinc leaves, oval petals, long 
(lamini, and pendulous pale yellow flowers. 

8. Allium magi cum. 

Great purple Afoly.] Allium with plane cau- 
line leaves, hinple {lamina, and bulbs growing 
in the brandies of the umbel. 

9. Allium Vifiorialis. 

Viilorialis , or Elliptical Garlick.] Allium 
with elliptical, plane, cauline leaves, fpcar- 
ihaped (lamina longer than the corolla, and a 
round umbel. 

10. Allium defeendens. 

Oval, purple-headed Garlick. ] Allium with 
an almoll taper flalk, fiflulous tricufpidated 
{lamina, and oval heads compofed of many 
fmall flowers, the lower ones green, and upper 
ones of a fine reddilh purple. 

All thefe fpecies are of the bulbous-rooted 
tribe ; fome have very large bulbs, others not 
bigger than peas; they are perennial in root, 
but annual in leaf and flalk. 

They are all extremely hardy, will profper 
ir%almofl any expofure and foil of a garden, 
and multiply exceedingly. 

Moft of the forts have a flrong feent like 
die common garlick 

The firfl fort, Common Garlick, hath a large, 
round, white, bulbous root, compofed of many 
(mailer bulbs called cloves, each of which be¬ 
ing planted, grow, and in one feafon attain the 
fizcand ftrudlure of the parent bulb; the leaves 
are cauline, or form a kind of flalk, which, in 
this fpecies, fcldom fpindlcs, except when the 
fame roots remain in the ground two or three 
years, when jhey run up and bear a flower, 
and'(mall bulbs at top. 

This fort merits culture in every garden, 
for its roots, lor kitchen and other domcilic 
ufes. 

The Rocambole hath very ftnall compound 
Imlbs, which grow in clufters ; the flalk ge¬ 
nerally (pindles two or thtee leet high, bearing 
many bulbs at its fummit, which, as well as 
ihe root-bulbs, are ufeful for the fame occa- 
fions as garlick, though they are much infe¬ 
rior to that fpecies for domed ic purpofes. 

■ With reipe& to the flowery kinds, the 

flower- 
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flower-ftcms rife immediately from the root, j 
grow cre£l, and attain different heights, from i 
twelve to thirty inches; infome the leaves are ( 
radical, in others cauline, i. e. elevated with ^ 
the flalk ; fume arc broad like thole of aj 
tulip, others long and narrow like a daffodil, i 
and fome taper and rufh-like; and ill all the 
forts the ilems are terminated by a fpatha or 
iheuth, from which is protruded an aggregate 
of many fmall flowers, foiming a fort of um¬ 
bel. The flowers fingly are compofed each 
of fix petals, which, though ieparately fmall, 
many being collected into large heads, are very 
confpicuous. 

The Allium Moly , fubhirfutum , fphratroce- 
phalon, rofeum, and Allium Jlavum , grow 
from twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, and their umbels continue a month in 
bloom. 

The Allium magi cum, Viffoiialis,ani\ defccn- 
dens, rife about a yard in height, and produce 
large and very ornamental umbels. 

They flower in May, June, and July, ripen 
plenty of feed, and in fome maoy fmall bulbs 
on the ftalk and umbel. 

Propagation, tsf c. 

All the forts may be propagated with the 
utmoft facility by off-fets of the root, and 
many of them by feed, and the fmall bulbs 
on the flalk. 

The Common Garlick is always propagat¬ 
ed by the fmall bulbs that compofe the main 
root, which may readily he divided into many 
feparate cloves ; thefe are to be planted in the 
fpring, in beds four feet wide, in rows length¬ 
ways fix to nine inches diftance, fix indies 
afundcr in each row, and two or three inches 
deep ; planting them either with a blunt dib¬ 
ber, or draw drills, and place the cloves there¬ 
in, and cover them with the earth. 

Being thus planted, they will ihoot up their 
leaves in a month or fix weeks; and all the 
cultuie thev require is occafional fmall hoeing 
to kill weeds. 

In the end of July or beginning of Auguft, 
the bulbs will be full grown, as will be difeo- 
verable by the yellow hue, and withering of 
the leaves ; then take them up, clean and dry 
them in the fun, and tie or plait them in 
bunches to be hung up for ufe. 

The Rocambole may be propagated cither 
by the dtF-fets of its roots, or by the cloves 
produced on the top of the ftalks, which 
may be planted in fpring or autumn ; but 
in the autumn planting (October or No¬ 
vember ) they generally grow considerably 
larger than if planted in fpring. 

Thefe are to be planted as diretSlcd for the 
garlick, and they will be fit for ufc in July or 
Auguft, 


It is however to be obferved, the roots never 
acquire a large fizc. 

All the flowering kinds propagate very fall 
by oiF-f'cts, which may be feparated any time 
after the decay of the flower, taking only the 
largvfl, and plant them at once in the borders, 
and they will flower the following furnmer. 

The propagation by feed is in a fhady bor¬ 
der in fpring, and in autumn the plants will 
be fit to transplant. 

Aleium-Cepa. The Onion. 

We before noticed that the Onions are fpc- 
cies of Allium, and under which genus wc 
now range them; but to render the different 
fpecies of that kind, and their culture more 
immediately confpicuous, and intelligible for 
pradfticc, we judge it eligible to adopt this 
mode of feparate arrangement. 

The characters, &:c. are the fame as the 
garlick already deferibed. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Aieium-Cefa, Ccpa. 

The Common Onion.] Allium with a great 
bulbous root, fiflular taper leaves, the flower- 
ilalk naked, and with the lower part bellied. 

Varieties.'] Stralburg or Common round 
Onion. —Oval long-keeping common Onion 
— Spanifh large flat Onion—Spanifh filver- 
lkinned Onion.—Spanifh red-fkinned Onion. 
——Portugal great roundifli oval Onion. 

2. Aeeium- Owfijlulofum. 

Ciboule or IVclJh Onion.] Allium with root 
bulblefs : upright fwelling leaves. 

3. Allium-Cepa, Schocnoprafum. 

Gives or Chives.] Allium with root fcarcely 
bulbous, or but very fmall, growing nume- 
roufly together in a "clofe bunch, producing a 
tuft of numerous fmall awl-ihaped leaves. 

4. Aeeium-Cepa, Afcalonicum. 

Efchalot or Shallot. ] Allium with oblong 

bulbs in a dole duller, and Header awl-ihaped 
leaves., 

5. Aleh t m-CePa, canadenfe. 

Canada Tree Onion.] Allium with fmall 
bulbous root, and upright llalk, hearing clus¬ 
ters of fmall onion-like bulbs at top. 

The firil fpecies and varieties have large 
bulbous roots ; the plants are biennial, i. e. 
being Town in the fpring, they arrive at per¬ 
fection in the root the fame year, and next 
year fhoot up into (talk, flower, and lipen 
feed, when the ftalks quickly die, and the in¬ 
dividuals are at an end. 

The fecond and third fpecies never form 
any bulbs at bottom 5 they arc hardy and per¬ 
ennial, and may be continued many years 
by the roots. See their Culture, 

'The fourth and fifth forts arc bulbous-roe' - 
ed perennials, and multiply exceedingly by 01- 
'fets. Vide the Culture. 
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• JPi opagation and Culture ; and firjl of the 
Common Onions. 

Of the feveral varieties of Common Onion, 
the St ra{burgh is the befit for general culture ; 
it is a handfome bulb, generally afluming a 
roundifh anti oval fhape, is of firm growth, 
anti keeps well for winter fervicc. 

The Spaniftr Onions are large anti flat; the 
fti ft fort is of mildeft flavour ; but all the va¬ 
rieties generally turn out very profitable crops, 
and none excels them for culinary purpofes ; 
but they rarely keep fo well, after Chriftmas, 
as the Stratburgh or oval Onion. 

The Portugal Onion is a very large hand- 
fome bulb, of a roundifh-oval ihape, although 
they rarely attain the fixe here as in Portugal, 
&c. as is obvious by thofe imported annually 
from that kingdom by the orange merchants. 
If, however, feeds faved in Portugal are lbwn 
here, the bulbs will arrive at a much larger 
fixe than from feeds faved in England, elpe- 
ciallv it faved two or three years fucccflively, 
which will often be fo far degenerated, that the 
bulbs become flat, and not larger titan the com¬ 
mon onions. 

This fort being very mild, is greatly efteem- 
ed for fauces, and other ufes in cookery. 

All thefe forts are propagated by feed fown 
annually; which, for the general crops, the 
proper leafon is from about the twentieth of 
February until the latter end of March, ob- 
ferving, however, in cold, wet, ftubborn land, 
it is proper to defer fowing entirely until to¬ 
wards the middle of the laft named month. 
It is likewife fo be remarked, that in calcs of 
omiflion in fowing at the times above-men¬ 
tioned, it may be performed with tolerable fuc- 
eefs, in the beginning or any time before the 
fifteenth of April; but remembering that the 
crops of the February or March fowing al¬ 
ways bulb more freely, and acquire a much 
larger growth than thofe fown later. 

The proper fituation and-foil for thefe crops 
fhnuld be an open expofure, and tlie land mo¬ 
derately light and rich ; chufing, however, a 
fpot of the beft mellow ground in the garden, 
with the addition, if poflible, of a good coat 
of rotten dung, which fhould be dug in, one 
fpade deep, (fee Trenching, &c.) obferving 
to prrfervc a level furface ; and while it is frefn 
ftirre-d let die feed be fown, which is of parti¬ 
cular importance. Do not, however, fow it 
wticn the furface is fo wet or inoift as to clog 
to the feet, or rake. 

The proper quantity of feed is about an 
ounce to every rod or pole of ground; but if 
it is not required to have them thick for cull- 
jugs, two ounces for thnfe rods is fufficicnt. 

Jfc particularly careful to procure frelh 


feed ; for of that which is more than one year 
old, not one in fifty will grow. 

The feed may cither be fown all over the 
piece or plat of ground, or the ground may 
firft he divided into beds of four or five feet, 
allowing foot-wide alleys between ; fow the 
feed with a regular fpreading caft, and imme¬ 
diately tread the furface over evenly upon the 
feed ; then, if in beds, may pare the alleys an 
inch or two deep, and cart the earth over the 
beds, and directly proceed to rake in the feed 
regularly, keeping an e\cn hand, and trim oft' 
all Hones, &o. See Sowing Seed. 

The fowing them in beds is certainly the 
moft eligilile praiSlice, when it is defigned to 
draw or cull the young onions from time to 
time, for market or family fervicc, becaufein 
Inch cafes a perfim can (land in the alleys 
without treading, at every turn, upon the beds, 
which renders the furface hard, to the detri¬ 
ment of the crop, as well as unavoidably 
trampling upon the plants themfclvcs ; and it 
is likewife very convenient to (land in five al¬ 
leys to weed, t/iin, or hoe the crop. 

It is a common pnuftice in the general cul¬ 
ture of onions to fow them thick, to allow for 
culling or drawing out the fupcrahumbnt 
plants by degrees as they are wanted. Wc, 
however, advife to fow a piece particularly 
for general culling, cxclufivc of the main 
crop ; for by a daily thinning out the fuper- 
fluous plants, there is no avoiding treading 
upon, difturbing, and loofening the remaining 
ones ; and the plants thereby become of ftinted 
grgwth. . 

Another very common pra£lice is, the mix¬ 
ing of other crops, fuch as leek, lettuce, radifh, 
carrot, &c. with the crops inqueflion, a prac¬ 
tice wc declare againft, as introducing confu- 
fion in general, and obftrudlion to the chief 
crop, without producing any confidcrablc ad¬ 
vantage ; nothing therefore ihould be admit¬ 
ted, except, if thought convenient, a thiu 
fprinkling of cofs lettuce. 

In fifteen or twenty days after the feed is 
fown, the plants will appear; and in a month 
or fix weeks after that, in May and beginning 
of June, they will he three or four inches high, 
and weeds will be numerous, when they fhould 
be cleaned from weeds, and the main crop thin¬ 
ned to three or four inches diftance. The weed¬ 
ing and thinning ihould be begun in due time, 
before the weeds branch and fpread, which may 
either be performed by hand or fmall hoeing; 
the latter is. the moft expeditious method, as 
one man may do as much as three, and is alfo 
'he moft beneficial to the plants; for by ftir- 
ring the ground about them with the hoe, it 
will greatly forward their growth, as will be 
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obvious in a few days after the operation. 
This, however, for the larger principal crops, 
is more particularly eligible, having for this 
occafion a good (harp one-hand hoc, about 
two inches, or not more than two and a half 
broad ; and, taking the opportunity of dry wea¬ 
ther, proceed in the -hoeing, cutting up all 
weeds ; and where the onions {land too clofc, 
cut them out in a regular thinning order to 
about three inches diflance ; or, in luch crops 
as are not wanted for occaftonal culling, hoe 
them out at once to about four or five inches, 
having regard to leave the flrongeft plants as 
well as pofliblc for the continuing crops, and 
not leave any where two or more plants 
clofe together, but all {landing lingly, at the 
proper diftanccs, as above. 

In two or three weeks, or little more, it will 
he proper to run over them again with the 
hoe ; cut up all advancing weeds, and any fu- 
perabundant plants that efcaped you in the firft 
hoeing : after this they will not require any 
further particular culture, than pulling out 
any cafual draggling weeds. 

And thus, by the above hoeings, in cutting 
down the weeds and fuperahundant plants in 
dry weather they will foon die ; and that by 
flirring the furfacc of the ground in the work 
of hoeing, it will greatly promote the free 
growth of the general crop. 

But in fmaller crops, or where required for 
thinning or culling by degrees, for ufe in their 
young green growth and in l'mall bulbs, the 
weeding, and any requifitc thinning, where 
in clufters, may generally be performed jfv 
hand: and in the advanced growth of the 
crop, when you occalionally thin out the fu- 
perubundant plants for ufe as wanted, ihould 
draw them fomewhat regular, fo as to leave a 
fufficiency of the ftrongclt plants remaining at 
moderate diftances, for a full crop to attain 
mature growth in large bulbs. 

Continue to keep the different crops very 
clear from hurtful weeds in their advancing 
growth, in the months of May, June, and 
July, which being their principal growing 
ieafons, they {hould have all neceffary atten¬ 
tion during that period, both in keeping them 
free from weeds, and in thinning the plants 
to proper diflances in due time, before, in their 
advanced {late, and a too clofe growth, they 
draw onfc another up weak and {lender, which 
would retard their bulbing. 

About the middle or latter end of June, the 
continuing crops will begin {'welling a little at 
bottom in their bulbing order, but more fully 
in July; and in Auguft the bulbs will arrive 
to full growth, proper for taking wholly up, 
and houfed for keeping. 


Towards the middle of Auguft, therefore, 
examine the crops in general; when the necks 
{brink and fall, and die leaves wither, it may 
he prefumed the bulbs are arrived at maturity, 
and are done growing, and fhoukl be pulled 
up, cleaned, dried, and houfed for ufe : thi« 
Ihould be done in dry weather ; at the fame 
time hoe and rake a piece of the ground clean, 
and, as you pull the onions, fpread them there¬ 
on to dry and harden. Here let them lie a week 
ora fortnight, turning them every day or two, 
when, if the weather proves dry, they will he 
duly prepared for keeping : then take the firft 
opportunity to houfc them before wet weather 
prevails. Let the bulbs be firft diverted of all 
adhering earth, loofe (kins, and the groflelt 
parts of the leaves and neck, reje&ing all in¬ 
fectious and hruifed ones; and carry them 
into any dry upper room out of the damp, 
fpreading them on the floor uot more than a 
foot thick, but if room to lay them thinner, it 
will be an advantage. 

Being now houfed, the clofer the room is 
kept the better, obferving to turn them over 
once in three weeks, and clear out fuch as 
have any tendency to infection, which they 
would foon communicate to others in their 
neighbourhood, and it would become general. 

Objervatiom.] In the culture of onions it 
often happens, that, through badnefs of feed, 
many are difappointed of a crop, by waiting- 
long in expectation of the plants riling, till 
it has been too late to low again. In this cafe 
[ rccourfe may be had to tranfplantation from 
other gardens, cither from a neighbouring one, 
where there are fuperfluous crops, or may 
purchafc a bed, or fuch part of one as is ne- 
celFary, from a market gardener; this (hould 
be done in May, or early in June, and if pof- 
fiblc in moilt weather: having a fpot of vvcil- 
dunged ground prepared, take up the plants 
with good roots, and plant them in rows fix 
inches diflance, and four inches a funder in 
each row, inferting the roots but moderately 
into the ground ; foi if planted too deep they 
will not bulb well ; giving dirc&lv a good 
wateiing as foon as planted. 

Repeat the waterings occalionally for a 
week or fortnight, and the plants will grow 
freely, and you will not be difappointed - 
they will form tolerably handfomc bulbs. 

Onions for pickling arc in great requeft. 
Thofe proper for that purpofe mould not be 
bigger than common round buttons; to pro¬ 
cure which in due quantity,fome feed {hould be 
Town late in a fpot of light poor laud; about 
the middle of April is the proper time ; fow it 
moderately thick, and the plants will need bur 
very little thinning except they rife in vei y thick 
F i duller?. 
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clutters. They will bulb in June and July, 
and l.c lit to take up in Auguft. 

In the lpring many of tiie keeping onions 
will unavoidably grow as they lie in the 
houfc : tlafe may be planted out in rows fix 
incites difiance, and will ferve to draw up by 
way of cfeallions. 

Of the Autumn or ATichaclmas Crop. 

This crop is generally fown in Auguft, and 
the plants mile before Michaelmas, ftand 
the winter, fomc to draw occnfionallv for ufe 
in that feafon; but arc intended principally 
for fpring fervice, to draw up young for fal- 
hids, &<-. and likewife, if the Straiburgh or 
any otlier variety of the Common Onion are 
fown, they, if permitted to ftand, will bulb to 
a tolerable fizc in June, and fupplv the kit¬ 
chen or market as headed onions, tillthofe of 
the fpring crop are bulbed. 

But as the Common Onion is liable to be 
cut off in fevere winters, it is ncccffhry always I 
at the fame time to fow fome beds ol Welch 
Onions, which bid defiance to the molt ri¬ 
gorous froft. See their Culture. 

We obferved above, that Auguft is the fea¬ 
fon for fowing thef’c crops; if lowed fooner, 
they are apt both to get too forward in growth 
before winter, and to run up for feed earlier 
in the fpring, and therefore the proper time to 
fow the main crop is the firft or feeond week 
of that month, or in the third week for a latc- 
ftanding crop ; obferving to fow them in beds 
four feet wide, with twelve inch alleys be¬ 
tween ; do not fpare feed, and fow and rake 
it in as directed in the fpring crop. 

'Fhe plants will appear in a fortnight, and 
with them numerous weeds, to which early 
attention muft be had to clear them out by 
hand before they begin to fpread; but the 
plants of this crop arc not now to be thinned. 

In November and December, however, if 
they ftand very thick, fome of the largeft may 
be thinned out occafionally for ufe. 

Of faying Seed oj this Species. 

February is the proper time to plant onions 
for feed ; though this is often done in Odiober 
by thofe that fave great quantities for fale. 

For this purpofe make choice of a due 
quantity of the largeft and handfomeft bulbs, 
rejecting all blemiftied ones, and fuch as have 
already made any effort to grow, and having 
made choice of a fpot of ground well expofed 
to the fun, which being dug, proceed to plant 
tiie onions; ftrain a line, and with a hoe or 
fpade open three drills, twelve inches afunder, 
and fix deep, place the bulbs therein nine 
inches diftancc, and rake the earth over them ; 
jpeafure off two feet for an alley, and plant 
three more rows as above, and in that man- 
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ner proceed to the end ; the wide fpacc of 
two feet is by way of alley to go between to 
hoe and clear off weeds, as well as to ftake 
and fupport the iialks of the plants when nc- 
ceffary. 

In June the flower-flalks. will be fhot to 
their full height, and the flower-heads will be 
formed at top, to fecure which, in ereift po¬ 
rtion, drive fome ftout ftakes in the ground 
along each row, at two yards dittancc, .and 
from ftake to ftake faften double lines of pack¬ 
thread; ’and if thefe arc tied together in the 
intervals between the ftems of the plants, it 
will effectually fecure them. 

About the latter end of Auguft the feed 
will be ripe, which is very difcovcrable by the 
capfulcs opening, and the black colour of the 
feed ; cut the heads in a <lry day, and fpread 
them upon cloths in the fun, but remove them 
undercover if rain, and at night; and in a week 
or fortnight beat or rub out the feed ; clean it 
from the ruhhifh, ami put it up in bags for ufe. 

Observations ,] Good onion feed is a very 
material article to be attended to; it is to be re¬ 
marked that this feed never germinates freely 
after the firft year; fhould therefore he care¬ 
ful to have entire new feed, without any mix¬ 
ture of old, which might prove a great lots 
and difappointment ; to try its goodnels, fome, 
before they venture their general crop, fow 
a little in a pot, and place it in a mode¬ 
rate hot-hed, or near a tire; but the nioft ex¬ 
peditious method is tlii> : tie about a thimble- 
full of the feed loofclv in a piece of linen rag, 
aful put it into a velVel of boiling water, im¬ 
pended by a thread ; in ten to fifteen or twen¬ 
ty minutes, pull it out, and if the feeds arc good, 
they will in that lhort fpace of time be ger¬ 
minated or fproLited, perhaps a quarter of 
an inch in length. 

Leek feed, being of a fimilar nature, may 
be tried by the fame experiment. 

Culture of the feeond Species, Cihoulc , or 
Welch Onion. 

The Ciboule or JVekh Onion is a perennial 
plant; this never forms any bulb at bottom, 
fo merits culture only to draw as young green 
onions for fallads, See. in fpring ; but on ac- 
of its ftrorig temperament of tailc, is greatly 
inferior to thofe of the Common Onion. 
However, as the plants being fo extremely 
hardy as to furvive the fevereft wfntcr, that 
although their blades are generally cut off, 
the roots remain found, and ftioot forth with 
great vigour early in fpring, and furnifli a 
ieafonablc fupply till May, when they gene¬ 
rally run to feed, and for which lingular pecu¬ 
liarity of hardinefs, they merit general atten¬ 
tion, to cultivate more or kfs as a wnuer- 
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{landing crop of young onions, for fpring 
fupply. 

We noticed above of their being peren¬ 
nial; they are fo in root, which eocreafc by 
olF-fets into great clutters; but they are not 
to be propagated thereby for general ufe ; their 
propagation is by feed, the fame as the former 
forts. 

Thefe are cultivated principally to ftand 
the winter for fpring fcrvice. The feafon for 
fowing them is in Auguft. See Michaelmas 
Onions. 

The plants will appear in twelve or fifteen 
days ; and towards Michaelmas let them be 
carefully hatul-weeded. 

It is peculiar to this fpecies to lofc their 
lops in November or December, and remain 
diverted thereof rill towards Candlemas, when 
the roots (hoot forth again ; at this period it 
will be good culture to dig the alleys, and 
fpread about an inch depth of the earth evenly 
over die furfacc of the beds; it will add vi¬ 
gour to the roots, the plants will riie ftrong, 
and all that part within the earth will be 
blenched wrote, which will be more agree¬ 
able to ihe etc, inh the whole will be more 
tender and mild to eat, either alone or in 
fartads. 

If die fowing of a Michaelmas crop has at 
any time been omitted, you may fow fome 
feed of this fort towards die end of January ; 
the plant* will rife in February or March, and 
being hardy, will continue growing, and be 
fit to draw in April or May. 

To fave plenty of feed of this fpecies, it 
is proper to retain fome plants for ftools. # In 
the end of March put out a parcel of ftrong 
young plants, nine inches diftance, which 
will produce iced in Auguft ; let the roots re¬ 
main, and in the following years will produce 
treble the quantity ; but as they encreafe into 
great hunches, the ftools ihould be removed 
and lcparatcd every third year. 

Culture of the third Spears,—the Cii'cs. 

This is the fmallcft of all the onion kind, it 
rifing hut a few inches high; but its roots 
are perennial, and ineveafe confiderablv into 
cluftcrs, from which rife large tufts of (tender 
awl-fhaped leaves, which are the principal part 
ufed, the roots never forming any bulb, at 
lead not bigger than fmall peas. 

This* little hardy plant merits a place in 
every garden : its clutters of leaves rife early 
in fpring, which arc ufcful both in fallads, 
and for culinary occaiions, in default of 
onions ; and the method of gathering it is to 
cut the leaves off near the ground, and a frefh 
fupply is foon produced from the bottom ; or, 
occalionaliy for ufe, the plants in clutters 
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may be flipped quite to the root in feparate 
little plants, refembling young onions, and as 
fubftitutes for fuch, ufed in fallads, &c. 

It is eafily increafed by dividing the roots 
in fpring, and plant eight or ten together in 
holes fix inches diftance, and by autumn they 
will be multiplied into large bunches. 

Culture of the fourth Species, — Efcalot. or 
Shallot. 

This fpecies of onion is bulbous-rooted, 
which increafcs greatly by off-fets, the largeft 
of which are the proper parts of the plant for 
ufe. 

The bulbs of this plant are oblong, irre¬ 
gular, and feldom grow large, became they 
generally increafe into clutters, that they can¬ 
not Jweil like roots that grow f ingly ; from 
the root are produced many long, narrow, in¬ 
firm leaves, corning up in fpring, and wither in 
July or Auguft, when the roots are full grown; 
which being then taken up and lioufcd, will 
keep in good perfection till next fpring. 

The propagation of this plant is by the 
fmaller roots or off-fets ; thefe may he planted 
in autumn, or early in fpring, the end of Oc¬ 
tober, or beginning of November, for the au¬ 
tumn planting ; and February and M arch for 
that oi the fpring, but not later than the be¬ 
ginning of April, though the fpring is the 
moft general feafon of planting them ; but 
when planted in autumn, in a dry light foil, 
they often grow larger, and fooncr attain full 
growth the following fummer ; they arc to he 
planted in beds four feet wide, in rows length¬ 
ways, the bed fix inches afundcr; each oft'- 
fet inferted fingly, cither by dibble, or placed in 
drills not more than two or three inches deep, 
and the diftance as above in each row : they will 
fhoot up in leaves in March or April, and the 
roots increafe in growth till' July or Auguft : 
all the culture they require is to keep them 
clean from weeds by occafional hand-weed¬ 
ing or hoeing. 

Towards the end of July, or beginning of 
Auguft, the bulbs will have attained their 
full growth, as will be determined by the wi¬ 
thering of the leaves; take them up in a dry 
day, and fpread them in the fun to harden ; 
then clean and houfe. the largeft for ufe, and 
referve the fmaller off-fets for propaga¬ 
tion. 

But as fomedmes (ballot is required as early 
as poffible in fummer-time for immediate ufe; 
—in which cafe, as they will have formed 
fmall bulbs towards the latter end of May 
or in June, may take up a few occalionaliy 
juft, for prefent fupply as wanted ; permitting 
a principal crop to teuiain fur full growth, 
as above. 


Culture 
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Culture of the fifth Species,—Tree Onion . 

The Canada Tree Onion merits culture both 
as a curiofity in producing the onions at top 
of the ftalk; and for the faid onions in do- 
mcftic ufes, particularly for pickling, in which 
they are excellent, and fuperior in flavour to the 
common onion ; and may alfo be ufed occa- 
fionally for other purpofes in which onions 
are ufed. 

It is perennial, and is propagated by planting 
the bulbs in fpring or autumn, either the root- 
bulbs, or thons produced on the top of the ftalk, 
planted in a bed or beds of any good earth, in 
rows a footafundcr, fix inches diftance in each 
row, and two or three indies deep. 

They will flioot up leaves and ftalks in the 
fpring and fummer, and produce the bclbs for 
life in July or Auguft; and the root-bulb re¬ 
maining, will furnilh a production of top 
bulbs, annually in that feafon. 

The root-bulb, incrcaiiug by off-fets, may 
be taken up occafionally when the ftctn de¬ 
cays, in autumn ; or once in two or three 
years to feparate the off-fets if wanted, and 
replanted again. 

Allium-Porrum, the Leek, being the 
third and laft divilion of the genus Al¬ 
lium. 

The general characters are the fame as the 
Allium before deferibed. 

The fpecies and varieties are. 

Allium Porrum, Porrum. 

The Leek."] Allium with an oblong tuni- 
catcd root, plane cauline leaves, flowers ga¬ 
thered in clofc heads, and triple-pointed Ka¬ 
mi na. 

Varieties .] Broad-leaved or London Leek. 

—-Narrow-leaved Leek.-Striped-leaved 

Leek. 

Thefe plants may be deemed annual-bien¬ 
nial ; for although the roots often furvive after 
perfecting feeds, yet the plants always attain 
perfection the fame year they are fown, and 
next year they run up to ftalk, and become 
unfit for ufe. 

The fecd-ftalk of this does not belly like 
that of the onion. 

The firft of thefe three varieties is the fort 
proper for general culture, which attains a 
large growth, the neck acquiring a thick fub- 
ftancc, in length from fix to nine or ten 
inches, dividing upward into many large, 
long, thick leaves, arranging thcmfclves fan- 
fa fttion. 

The fccond fort runs up with a long thin 
neck, and narrow thin draggling leaves, 
which being a degenerate variety, docs not 
merit culture. 

•The ftriped-leaved kind is retained for va- 
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ricty, which may be continued by fuckers 
arifing from the old roots. 

Propagation, Culture, (st’e. 

The Common Leek is raifed annually from 
feed fown in the fpring ; the proper time for 
fowing the general crop for autumn and win¬ 
ter fervice, is the fame as advifed for the 
onion, i. e. from the twentieth of February 
to the end of March ; but for later cropsjto 
ftand for fpring ufe, may fow any time in 
April ; or for a fmall crop to ftand as late in 
the following fpring as poflible, without run¬ 
ning for feed, may low ionic in the beginning 
of May. 

It is a common praCtice with many, out of 
a falfe notion of making the molt of their 
ground, to fow Leeks along with their crops ot 
onions, which is what we would not recom¬ 
mend, having experienced it to be confider- 
ably the belt culture to keep them feparate, 
though it is often pra&ifed by the market gar¬ 
deners, when intending to cull out the onions 
from time to time for market; fo that by a 
daily thinning they are often moftly all cleared 
off by the end of July ; and tliofe being gone, 
the fame ground remains occupied by a crop of 
Leeks ; but this cannot he pnuSlil'ed to equal 
advantage in the main crops of onions that are 
to ftand to grow to full fi7.e for keeping. 

The beft culture therefore we would re¬ 
commend for the general crops of Leeks, is 
to fow them pretty thick in a fpot by tliem- 
felves, to be afterwards tranfplautcd, cither 
wholly, or the greater part thinned out regu¬ 
larly and planted; the others left at good di- 
ftaficcs to remain for full growth. 

The fame iituation, foil, and method of 
fowing, is to be obferved as directed for the 
onion. 

In June, July, and Auguft, the plants will be 
of due lizc for tranfplanting : make choice of 
an open fpot of the heft ground, and if dunged 
it will be of much advantage, digging in the 
dung one fpade deep ; then draw a parcel of 
the largcft Leeks, and trim their tops and the 
extreme parts of their root-fibres, and proceed 
to plant them by line and dibber in rows, which 
for the early crop Ihould be twelve inches di¬ 
ftance, and eight or nine inches a-part in each 
row; and for latter crops nine inches be¬ 
tween the rows, and fix the other way is fuf- 
ficient; putting them three or four* inches 
in the ground, or nearly to the length of 
their necks, and dircftly let them be wa¬ 
tered. 

All the culture they require is to be kept 
clean from weeds, which may be done either 
by hand-weeding, or moreexpeditioufly by ap¬ 
plying a iharp hoe in dry weather. 

Leeks 
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Leeks thus cultivated will be finer than 
thole that remain where fown ; their necks, 
which is the principal efculent parr, will be 
much longer ; and all that part within the 
earth will he finely whitened, and rendered 
mild and tender, which is a definable property 
in the Leek. 

However when intended to raile a crop of 
Leeks in good perfection, to remain where 
lowed to acquire full growth, the feed (liould 
he fown thinner ; and when the plants are of 
fomc advanced (late in June and July, fhould 
he regularly thinned, about ten or twelve 
inches'diftance at leaft: thofic thinned out may 
be planted in another compartment; and the 
remaining plants will attain a larger thick 
growth below, and with large fpreading tops 
of thick tlclhv leaves. 

The Leek is a valuable family plant from 
autumn till fpring, both for foups, broth, &c. 
and to boil neck-part and top-leaves together, 
to life as greens, like eoleworts, &c. to cat 
with flelh-mcat ; is in perfection from Sep¬ 
tember till May, when they (hoot up to ftalks 
for feed. 

To fave Leek feed, mark a quantity of the 
fineft plants, and in February tranfplant tlicm 
into a Iheltcred funny compartment, or under 
a fouth wall, pale, hedge, or reed fence; this 
is neceffary, becaufe the feeds ripen late in 
autumn, and unlefs a flirted by fuch fituation 
and flicker, they do not always ripen freely in 
England. 

It would be of particular advantage to plant 
fomc in a row clofc along under a fouth fence, 
at ten or twelve inches diftance in the row. 

They will (hoot up their rtalks conftdcr- 
abiy in May ; and in June will attain two or 
three feet ftaturc, when they fhould be fup- 
ported, and continued in an upright growth. In 
July the flowers will be protruded from their 
(heath at the fummit of each rtalk, and form 
a large globular head or aggregate; and in 
September the feeds will begin to ripen. When 
that is eftedted, cut the heads with part of 
the rtalk, tic them in fmall bundles, and 
hang them acrofs lines in a dry airy 
apartment, two or three months ; when the 
feed will be hardened, and the capfules will 
readily break by thrcfhing or rubbing, to dif- 
charge it from the cells. 

ALOE, the Aloe Africana , or African Aloe. 

The number of Aloes is very conftderable ; 
many of diem of Angular beauty and curiofity: 
they are univerfally perennial, fueculent, and 
evergreen, chiefly natives of Africa, and con- 
fequently require {belter here in winter, 
though the major part need only that of a 
green-houfe. 

Former botanirts, before Linnaeus* having j 


conjoined this genus and the Agave or Ame¬ 
rican Aloe, on account of their conformity 
of habit, are now ranged as diftindl genera, 
principally from this circumftance, that in the 
former the feed-bud or germen is placed with¬ 
in the corolla ; in the latter, below it. There 
is alfo obvious difference in the growth of 
the plants; in the Agave the centre leaves are 
clofely infolded, inclofing the flower-ftem, 
and never flower but once, and that not till 
they have attained a great age, then perifh, 
(fee Agave). In the Aloe the leaves are open 
quite to the centre, and the flower-rtem is 
protruded from one fide thereof, and the 
plants furvive and continue flowering annually. 

Clafs and order, Mexandria Afonogynia . 

Charaflcrs.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
one long tubular petal, fix-parted, and fpread- 
mg at the brim. Stamina, fix filaments, 
and Ample anthers:. Pistillum, a germen 
placed within the corolla, a Angle ftyle, and 
trihd fiigrna. Pf.rtcarpium, the germen 
lucceeds to an oblong capfutc of three cells* 
furnifhed with angular feeds. 

The principal fpecies and varieties are, 

1. Aloe perfoliata. 

Pcrfoliated-leaved Tree Aloe .] Aloe with.a 
tall upright ftem, fuppprting a head of nar¬ 
row leaves at top, the bafes broader, clofely 
embracing round the ftem like a fheath, nar¬ 
rowing upward to a point, edges indented, 
thorny, and a corymbus of’ red flowers 
drooping. 

2. Aloe vtitriformis. 

Adhre-Jhapcd Aloe.] Aloe with an eredf 
ftcra, elevating broad, eredt, fpinous-edged, 
converging leaves, and drooping flowers, ins 
a nearly cylindrical corymbus. 

3. Aloe arborefeens. 

Tree or Sword Aloe.] Aloe with an eredt 
fhrubby ftem, elevating long, narrow, re- 
flexed, indented, fpinous leaves, embracing the- 
ftem with their bafe, and pyramidal fpike of 
red flowers. 

Variety.] Broad-leaved fword Aloe. 

4. Aloe ferox. 

Great hedge-hog Aloe.] Aloe with a jfhrub- 
by ftem, fupporting broad, dark green leaves,, 
embracing it with their bafe, and having, 
every Ade armed with robuft fpines. 

5. Aloe plicatil-.s. 

Plaited, or Fan Aloe.] Aloe with a /hrubbv 
ftem, fupporting heads of long, com preflea,, 
fword-fhaped, unarmed leaves, (landing two 
ways, with the edges lapping over one an¬ 
other, plait-folded like; and Loofe fpikes o£ 
reddifh flowers. 

6. Aloe fuccotrina . 

True Succotrine Aloe.] Aloe with an eredi 
ftem, long, narrow, fpinous-edged, fueculent 
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leaves, collected into diverging heads, and a 
Jong fpike of red flowers. 

7. Aloe fiponaria. 

Soap Aloe.-] Aloe with a fliort (talk, broad, 
mottle-fpottcd, fpinous-edged leaves, fpreading 
horizontally every way, embracing the Hem | 
with their bafe, and red flowers in umbels. 

8. Aloe variegata. 

Variegated , or P artridgc-brcajl Aloc.~\ Dwarf 
Aloe with triangular, Ihort, thick, variegated, 
while and green, flightly-fawed leaves, turn¬ 
ing back at the ends, and ranged three ways ; 
and red flowers in loofc cluflers. 

9. Aloe linguiformis. 

Tongue-Jhapcd Aloe.'] Dwarf Aloe with nar¬ 
rower (hort tongue -(haped, clofe growing, 
(lightly fpotted, two-ranked leaves, and droop¬ 
ing flowers. 

Varieties.] Tongue Aloe with longer and 
deeply fpotted leaves.—Tongue Aloe with 
broad, faintly fpotted leaves, ranged clofely 
together. 

10. Aloe vtrrucofa. 

Waited Tongue Aloe.] Dwarf Aloe with 
long longue-lhaped leaves, concave above, 
and carinated below, ranged two ways, clofely 
waited or fludded with white tubercles, and 
drdoping red flowers. 

Varieties.] Warted kecl-lhaped Aloe, hav¬ 
ing broad, thick, keel-fhaped leaves, and 
fpread every way.—Warted coral Aloe, hav¬ 
ing broad, ihort, thick leaves, (landing two 
ways, and coral-coloured flower-ftalks. 

11. Aloe marraritifera. 

Pearl Aloe.] Dwarf Aloe with cluflered, 
thick, (holt, triangular-pointed leaves, the 
points long and turn up, clofely covered with 
pearly tubercles, and flowers having two lips, 
the upper one ercCl, the under one Spreading. 

Varieties.] Smaller Pearl Aloe, having 
very fliort leaves.—Lead Pearl Aloe, having 
extremely (hort thick leaves. 

12. Aloe arachnoides. 

Cobweb Aloe.] Dwarf Aloe with flat grow¬ 
ing, (hort, plane, flethy, triangular-pointed 
leaves, the edges clofely fet with' numerous 
hair-like fpines, cob-web like. 

Variety.] Cobweb Aloe, with cylindrical- 
bafed, triangular-pointed leaves. 

13. Aloe retufa. 

Cujhion Aloe.] Dwarf Aloe with very 
(hort, thick, fwclling leaves, having triangu¬ 
lar ends, and the upper fide comprefled 'like 
a cufliion. 

14. Aloe humilis. 

' Dwarf Hedge-hog Aloe.] Aloe with fliort, 
ereCt, broad-bafed, taper leaves, triangular 
’at the ends, and both furfaces clofely fet with 
fpincS. 


15. Aloe fpiralis. 

Spited upright Aloe.] Aloe with a fliort. 
item, clofely fet round with ovate-triangular, 
(harp-pointed, imbricated leaves, difpoled in 
feveral ranks; and long clofe fpikes of flow¬ 
ers. 

Varieties.] Pentagular Upright Spiral Aloe, 
having the leaves ranged five ways.—Trian- 

S ular Upright Spiral Aloe, having leaves 
anding three ways like a triangle. 

16. Aloe maculata. 

Spotted Aloe.] Short flem, leaves triangu¬ 
lar, tapering to a point, fmooth, (potted, up¬ 
right; and bunches of red flowers, curved 
drooping. 

Varieties.] Broad-lca vcd.—Narrow-leav cd. 
17. Aloe carinatn. 

Kecl.Jhaped Aloe.] Without flem, leaves 
(cymitar- tongue - (haped, angle - keel - formed 
underneath, ftudded, fpreading, and racemi 
of pale red flowers, curved drooping. 

18. Aloe vifeofa. 

Vifcous Upright Triangular Aloe.] Aloe 
with a very (hort (tern ; leaves triangular, and 
imbricated in three ranks, triangle-form; 
and racemi of ovate, greenilh flowers, droop¬ 
ing. 

19. Aloe barbadenfts. 

Barbadots Aloe.] Aloe with upright broad* 
ifli thick very fucculent leaves, Tubulate, in¬ 
dented ; and a loofe fpike of yellow flowers. 
20. Aloe glauca. 

Glaucous , or fea-green Aloe.] Aloe with a 
(hort (tem, leaves embiacing in two ranks, 
edges armed with ereCt red fpines, and (low¬ 
ers colle&ed in a head. 

21. Aloe depreffa.] Depreflcd (hort-leaved 
Aloe. 

22. Aloe lir.cata.] Lincated, or (Iriped 
Aloe. 

Of the above collection of Aloes, the firft 
fifteen forts are the mod generally known; 
the others, however, increafe the variety in a 
diverlified order in their different growths, 
leaves, flowers, &c. 

! Thefc plants obtain different flzes, from 
j three inches to two or three yards, and are of 
various lingular growths, producing leaves of 
many different fizes, fhapes, and determina¬ 
tions. Some rife with ereCt items, fupport- 
ing leaves two or three feet in length at top , 

I others arc compofed entirely of dwarf leaves, 
! (landing in a cluflcr on the crown of the 
root, of which, fome grow flat to the earth, 
others grow ereCt, fome fpread every way, 
others range in two, three, and five oifferent 
j directions, and various other pofitions, that 
in the whole they afford a great fourcc of va¬ 
riety. 


The 
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The -roots of all the forts are fibrous and 
perennial. 

The firft fix or feven forts rife with an ere ft 
ftem, elevating the leaves; the .others are 
chiefly of low dwarfifh' growth, with the 
leaves riflng immediately from the root. 
The ftalks and leaves are alfo perennial* at 
lead the fame leaves are of feveral years du¬ 
ration, and continue incrcafing in fize, at¬ 
taining, in different fpecies, from three inches 
to three feet in length, and from one to fix 
indies broad at the bafe,- and end in a point; 
and thofe of all the forts are thick, fucculent, 
and of flefliy fubftancc. The flower-ftems 
in all the forts rife among the leaves, and at¬ 
tain from twelve or eighteen inches to three 
feet in height, the flowers Handing in a fpike 
at the top, each flower formed of one tubular 
petal, the colour chiefly red, and fome are of 
a white and greenifh hue, appearing at dif¬ 
ferent times, but moftly in autumn. 

All the forts flower annually in their native 
foil, and moft of them do the fame here, efpe- 
cially if they are wintered in a ftove. 

The Mitre Alec is fo termed from the 
figure of its leaves; the ftem is ereft, and by 
degrees attains four or five feet ftature, fur- 
rounded by broad, erett, dark green leaves, 
eighteen inches long; thofe at top form a 
head, and converge towards their extremity 
in form of a mitre. 

The Aloe arbor efeens, Aloe ferox , and Aloe 
plicatilis, rife each with a ftrong naked ftem, 
which, in many years’ growth, attains eight 
or ten feet in height, and fupports the leaves 
at top, which attain two feet or more In 
length. 

The Succotrine Aloe advances with an ere<Sl 
ftem, gradually riling three or four feet high, 
fupporting the leaves in heads at top, grows 
two feet long, and diverges every way. 

Tie Soap Aloe riles with a Ihort ftem, 
eighteen inches or two feet high, adorned*on 
every fide widi horizontal leaves, of a dark 
green colour, fpotted with white, fomewhat 
refcmbling the colour of foft foap, whence 
the plant derives the name. 

The Aloe variegata, Aloe linguiformis, Aloe 
verrucofa , and Aloe margaritifera, are plants 
of humble growth, have no ftalk, the leaves 
Handing in a duller on the crown of the root, 
and growing from fix to twelve inches high. 

The Cobweb and Cujh'ton Aloe rife but a few 
inches high, the leaves fit clofe to the earth. 

The Aloe humilis rarely riles more than five 
or fix inches high; the leaves Hand in a 
duller on the head of the root, and grow 
nearly credl. 

The Aloe Spiralis rifes ten or twelve inches 


high, having a ftiort ere£l ftem, clofelv fet 
with Hum thick leaves on every fide, from 
bottom to top, placed one above another. 

The Aloe maculata , carinata , vifeofa, and 
the other four following fpecies, being of 
different degrees of growth, and various in 
their leaves and flowers, effeft an agreeable 
diverfity among the other fpecies and va¬ 
rieties. 

Culture, Propagation, file. 

All thefe plants are natives of Africa, and 
other warm countries, and in this climate re¬ 
quire the (belter of a green-houfe, from the* 
end of September until the beginning of June, 
fo mull always be retained in pots. It is, 
however, to be remarked, that although 
thefe plants may be wintered very well in a 
green-houfe, yet if they are indulged with 
the temperature of the ftove during that fca- 
fon, they more certainly produce flowers an¬ 
nually. 

With refpefik to the general culture of all 
thefe plants, they may be placed in the full 
air from die beginning of June until the 
middle of September ; but obferving, if 
immoderate rains prevail, they (hould have 
occafional (helter, otherwife, as being very 
fucculent, it would rot them. In fuminer, 
when the weather is hot and dry, they will 
need moderate watering twice a week, but in 
winter, in a green-houfe, once in two or 
three weeks is fufficient. 

The plants in general fttouid be Ibifted in¬ 
to frefti earth every year or two, and they 
will occafionally require larger pots, either 
of which operations may be performed any 
time in fummer. See Shifting Plants. 

When any of the leaves are decayed, brok¬ 
en, or bruifed, they lliould he cut off clofe. 

The propagation of the greater part of thefe 
plants is effedlcd by the oiF-fets or fuckers, 
which moft of the*forts yield abundantly ; 
and thofa that furnifh none may be incrcafed 
by cutting off their leaves, which, with the 
aid of a not-bed, emit roots freely. 

The time of year for either of the above 
methods of propagation, is June, July and 
Aiiguft ; though it may alfo be performed in 
the fpring in April and May, or any time from 
that feafon till September, according as the 
off-fet fuckers occur of proper growth. 

The Method as follows : 

In the firft place, prepare a compoft of light 
Tandy loam from a pafture, or where inoft 
conveniently attainable, orany other light cauh; 
and nearly an equal portion of fea-land, or in 
default thereof, dry, fandy road-foil, the 
ferapings of turnpike roads, after lying till it 
become dry and fandy-like ; mixing the whole 
G together 
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together into an heap, ready either for imme¬ 
diate ufe, or to remain expofod to the full air 
and fun for fame time, to improve it to greater 
advantage: then, at the feufaii above-mention¬ 
ed, flip off the fuckers from the parent plant, 
and oblerve if their bales are very moift, lay 
them in a dry fhady place three or four days, 
till they become dry and firm ; this dune, get 
the pots, which fhouldhe thirty-twos or forty- 
eights, for the final! farts, and fill them with 
the compoft; plant one fucker in each pot, and 
diredUy give water, and place the pots in a 
green-houfe, or in a common frame, to be 
icreened occalionally from the fun and violent 
rains, and in three or four weeks thev will be 
firmly rooted ; and may then be fully expofed, 
but defending them however from excefhve 
wet, which is apt to rot thefe fucculent 
plants. 

The propagation by leaves is neccffary far 
fuch plants as afford no fuckers, hi June cur 
off fame frefh under-leaves, and lay them on 
a. fliclf a few days, till their fucculent bales aie 
healed over, then plant them in fmall pots as 
above, and plunge them in a "hot-bed, giving 
occaffonal ffiade, water, and frefh air. 

The fubflrance known among druggifls by 
the name of Aloes, is the jnfpinated juice of 
the Aloe fuccotrina and barbadenfis ; the fineft 
is that of the Succotrine Aloe, and is greatly 
ufed in medicine; that of the other is com¬ 
monly called Hepatic Aloes t and is ufed chiefly 
for horfes. 

The above juice is drawn from the plants 
by expreffion or incifion ; that of the Succo¬ 
trine Aloe is yellow, bitter, and fmclls like 
myrrh. - 

ALSTRCEMERIA. 

Conflffs of hot-houfe exotics' from South 
America, herbaceous and perennial, adorned 
withlance-fhaped leaves, and very ornamental 
hexapctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Monogynia. 

Char a tiers .] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
hcxapetalous and luhlahiated ; the three outer 
petals wedge-fhaped and retufe; the interior 
ones fpear-lbaped. Stamina, fix fubulate 
declining unequal filaments, with oblong an¬ 
ther®. Pistillum, the germen inferior, 
hcxangular, truncate, a flenuer declining ftyle 
crowned by three oblong, bifid ftigmas. Pe- 
ricarpium, a roundilh, ffx-ribbed, pointed, 
trilocukr capline, filled with many globofc 
feeds. 

It cotnprifcs feveral fpecies: the moil noted 
are, 

I. ALSTRCEMERIA pelegrina. 

Spotted-flowered Aflrccmeria.~\ Rifes with 
tnany erect herbaceous flems, three feet high. 


garnifhed with linear fpear-fliapcd leaves ; and 
the branches terminated by the flowers on long 
faotflalks two or three together, moftly whit- 
ifh, beautifully fpotted with red and purple ; 
appearing very ornamental from May or June 
till October. 

2 . ALSTRCEMERIA Ligttt. 

Striped-flowered Aljlrcemeria.'] Rifes with 
eredt heibaceous flems, garniihed with fpa- 
tulate oblong-lanccolate leaves above; anil 
ftriped white and red flowers in the fpring, 
and great part of fummer and autumn. 

Alstrcemkria Sa/fllla. 

Climbing Alflraemeria .] Rifes with fwining- 
climbing Hems, fpear-fliaped acuminate leaves; 
and lateral red or purplifh flowers. 

Thefe three fpecies being natives of Peru, 
require the protection of a ftovc in this coun¬ 
try ; though they will alfo fuccccd tolerably 
in a good grecn-houfc. Are retained in many 
of our gardens, and highly merit culture for 
the beauty of their ornamental flowers, ap¬ 
pealing in May or June, &c. and frequently 
continue blowing infucceflion all the fummer 
months. 

They are propagated by feeds, cuttings of 
the ilalks, and parting the roots, any time in 
fpring, afflfled by a hot-bed; and the plants 
always kept in pots of light earth to have the 
protection of the (love, & c . 

ALTHAEA. Marfh Mallow*. 

The plants are heibaceous perennials, of 
hardy growth, obtaining an annual ftature of 
four or five feet, adorned on every fide with 
large, roundifli, velvety leaves, and mal- 
luw-like flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monaeiclphia PolyanJtiu, 
many flamina united in one b > Iv. 

Charatlcrs.~\ Calyx, two inonophvUou. 
cups, the outer one nine, and the inner five - 
parted at the brims. Corolla, five heart- 
ihaped petals expanding above. Stamina, 
numerous filaments united in a pillar. Pis¬ 
tillum, an orbicular germen, many-pointed 
ftyle, and many ftigmas. Flricarpium, die 
calyx becomes a lound dtp refled capfule of 
many cells, containing kidney-fhaped feeds. 

The principal fpecies arc, 

1. Althea officinalis. 

Common officinal Marjh-Mallow . ] A 1 tinea 
with angulated, pointed, and fliarply-indented 
downy leaves. . 

Varieties .] Common Marfh-Mallow with 
roundifh angulated leaves.—Common Marfh- 
Mallow with deeply flnuated leaves. 

2. Althea cannabina. 

Hemp-leaved Hungarian Marjh-Mallow .} 

Alrhsa with the lower leaves palmateii, thole 
above more deeply fingered 


The 
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The fir ft fpecies and varieties fucceed in 
any common foil and cxpofure ; the fecond 
rcnuircs a dry foil. 

The roots of all the forts are fibrous and 
perennial, from which are produced ftrong, 
ere&, tall growing ftems, which, in the com¬ 
mon forts, are herbaceous and annual; in the 
fecond fomewhat woody, and of two or three 
years duration. 

The ftems of each fort rife four or five feet 
high, emitting fide branches, adorned with 
Ample leaves, m alternate arrangement, which, 
in the common forts, are velvety ; in the other 
a little hairy : and from the angles of the 
branches and leaves proceed the flowers, 
which are reddilh, compofed each of five pe¬ 
tals, ilia peel like thofc of the Common Mal¬ 
low, but fmalier, appearing in June and July, 
anil feeds ripen in autumn. 

All the varieties of the firft grow wild in 
mnrftiv places in many parts of Britain, &c. the 
iecond in Hungary. 

The Common Marfh-Mallows are efteem- 
cd piiucipnlly as medical plants, but arc alfo 
admitted in gardens by way of variety ; the 
fecond fort is alfo retained in the gardens of 
the cuiious. 

Culture. 

All the forts may be propagated plentifully 
by feed fown in the fpring, and the common 
forts alfo by parting the roots at that feafon, 
or rather in autumn, when the ftems decay, 
obferving, if they are to be cultivated for me¬ 
dical ufes, to plant them in beds fifteen or 
eighteen inches diftance. • 

ALYSSUM, Alyffon , or Mad wort. 

This genus retains many fpecies, moil of 
which may be deemed utidcr-lhrubby, herba¬ 
ceous perennials, of the ornamental flowery 
kind, which attain from one to two feet fta- 
ture, adorned with hoary leaves, and flowers 
in cluftersat the ends of all the branches. 

Clafs and order, Telradynamia Siticulofa. 

Cbaratlcrs.] Calyx is four-leaved, and 
deciduous. Corolla, four petals difpofed 
like a crofs. Stamina, two ihort and four 
long filaments, having broad anthcnc. Pis- 
tillum, an oval germcn, lingle ftyle, and 
blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a round com- 
preffed pod, containing flat feeds. 

There are many fpecies: thole of moil note 
are, 

i Alyssum faxatile. 

Rock common yellow Alyffon.] Alyffum with 
a flirt bby branching ftalk, fpcar-ihaped, en¬ 
tire, waved, foft leaves; and yellow flowers 
in panicles. 

a. Alyssum halimifolium. 

Sea-PurJlanc-lcavcd Alyffon.] AlyflTum with 


ftirubby trailing ftalk*, narrow, fpear-fhaped, 
pointed, entire leaves ; and white flowers in 
clufters. 

3. Alyssum montanum. 

Mountain dark yellow Alyffon.] AlyflTum with 
ftirubby trailing ftalks, anil diffufed branches, 
fpear-lhaped, obtufe, hoary leaves ; and dark 
yellow flowers in clutters. 

4. Alyssum dcltoidcum. 

Deltoid-leaved Alyffon. ] AlyflTum with 

ftirubby trailing ttalks, lanceolate - deltoid 
leaves; and violet-coloured, flowers in loofe 
(pikes. 

5. Alyssum fpinofum. 

Prickly Alyffon.'] AlyflTum with erc£i 
branches? armed with fpines; and white 
flowers difpofed in clutters; 

6. "Alyssum incanum. 

Hoary ere£l Alyffon.] AlyflTum with cre& 
ttalks, fpcar-ftiapeu, hoary, entire leaves ; and 
white flowers in a corymbus. 

7. Alyssum creticum. 

Cretan yellow Ahfjbn.] AlyflTum with an 
ere£t herbaceous ftalk ; downy, fpear-lhaped, 
entire leaves, bright yellow flowers in clutters, 
and fwollen feed-pods. 

All thefe fpecies are natives of France, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. but fucceed here in any 
common foil of a garden, where moifture is 
not copious. 

They have fomewhat ftirubby fucculent 
ftalks and branches, growing from one to 
two feet high, which, in the firft fix fpecies, 
become woody and abiding; in the other, they 
being more herbaceous and fucculent, fcldom 
continue above two or three years: all the 
forts are adorned with hoary leaves, and 
flowers produced in clutters at the end of all 
the ihoots ; each flower is compofed of four 
crofs-lliaped petals, which, though final!, be¬ 
ing numerous on each plant, are very con- 
fpicuous, appearing at different times in fum- 
mer, and l'ucceeued by ripe feed in au¬ 
tumn. 

The Common yellow Alyffon produces credf 
ftalks a foot high, dividing into many low 
fpreading branches, each of which is termi¬ 
nated by loofe fpikes of flowers in May, and 
continue a month. 

The Alyffum halimifolium, montanum , and 
deltoidcum , fpread their branches each way 
upon the furface of the earth, having cvciv 
ihoot terminated by the flowers, which, in 
the former, continue five or fix months: 

The Alyffum fpinofum, incanum, and creticum 
are of ereif growth, the two former attaining 
two feet ft a tine, the latter about eighteen 
inches, branching out upward, adorned with 
clutters of flowers, proceeding from the cx- 
G 2 tiemity 
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tremity of each branch, appearing in Jane, | horizontally, and large, hanging almoft cy- 
July, and Auguft. j lindrical fpikes. 

Culture , Propagation, (stc. I 4. Amaranthus caudatus. 

As all thefe plants in their native climate I Trailing fpiked Amaranthm , or Love-lies- 
prevail chiefly in rocky, dry, gravelly, and I bleeding .] Pentandrious Amaranthux with an 
rubbifhy places, the fame (hould be imitated I erett ftem, branching hori izontally, and very 
here in their culture; let them therefore oc- long, hanging, and trailing cylindrical fpikes. 
cupy places in dry warm borders, &c. be-l 5 . Amaranthus fanguincus. 
caufe in rich moift foils they become very I Bloody-leaved Amaranthus .] Pentandrious 

fucculent, and the froft affe&s them in J Amaranthus with ere& ftalks and branches, 
winter. j oblong-oval leaves, compound ere& lpjkes. 

All the fpecies may be propagated by feed, J and the lateral ones fpreading. 
and moft of them alfo by Hips and cuttings of I 6 . Amaranthus hypochondriacus. 

their (hoots. I Dark purple Amaranthus , or Prince's Fca- 

The feed fhould be fown in April, in a bed I ther.] Pentandrious Amaranthus with ere£t 
of dry light earth, and the plants will be ready I (talks and branches ; oval-pointed leaves, and 
for traniplantation early in auturhn. The I cluftered credb fpikes. 

propagation by cuttings. See. may be effected I The fir ft five fpecies arc tender exotie a: - 
in April, May, and June, in a lhady border, I nuals, that require to be raifed in a hot-bed, 
affifted by occafional waterings. land the fixth is an annual of hardy g:vwth. 

AMARANTHUS, Flower-Gentle, Love-1 See their Culture. They are natives of Airc- 
lies-bleeding, Prince’s-Feather, &c. j rica, Alia, Sec. 

The number of Amaranths is very great; I Tliefe plants rife with ereiSt (Inns, from 
they are univerfally herbaceous and annual, [two to feven feet high, rising annually in the 
fome of which are curious ornamental plants, fpring from feed; attain .heir full height, 
offingular beauty and elegance, attaining in I flowering (late, and general perfection, in 
ftature from three to feven feet; fome grow I July ; continue in beauty three months ; per- 
pyramidally, others branch out trce-fafhion, I fs 6 t feeds in September and October ; and ir. 
Sic. garnilhcd moftly with large, oblong- J November they wholly periih. 
oval, and fpear-fhaped leaves, and numerous j The flowers of all the fpecies are devoid 
very fmall flowers, without petals, clofely col- j of petals or flower-leaves; the leaves of the 
ledfcd in aggregate heads, and large long (pikes, J calyx or cup, which are of a purple co’our, 
in the different fpecies. I and permanent, fupply their place. 

Clafs and order, Monaecia Pentandria. I The Amaranthus tricolor and bicolor grow 

Charaflers .] Calyx, threeor five-coloured I four, five, or fix feet high, and alTume % 
permanent leaves. 'Corolla, none; the I beautiful pyramidal growth, adorned with’ 
leaves of the calyx fupply its place, and the I large and elegantly variegated leaves, ”’hich, 
flowers are monoecious. Stamina, five, I in the former fort, are green, yellow, and 
or fometimes but three filaments in each male I bright red; in the latter, a dark purple, and 
flower. Pistillum, in each female flower I deep crimfon, very conspicuous, and appear 
an oval germen, three ffyles, and three fimple I with great luffre, and are the principal ori'a- 
ffigmas. Pericarpium, an oval capfule of j ment of the plants. 

one cell and one feed. I The flowers of both thefe fpecies fit clofe 

The fpecies that demand attention are, I to the ftalks in final! round heads, and make 

1. Amaranthus tricolor. I but little appearance. 

Tricolor , or Three-coloured Amaranthus. J 1 The Tree Amaranthus is an annual of (lately 
Triandrious Amaranthus with an erect I growth, and grand appearance; it rifes with 
ftem ; oval, fpear-fhaped, three-coloured I an ere£t fubftamial ftem, feven feet high, at 
leaves, and roundiffi heads of flowers embrac- I every ten or twelve inches fending forth 
ing the ftem. I many horizontal branches, ornamented with 

2. Amaranthus (bicolor J melancholicus. j luxuriant, rough, green leaves; and large. 

Bicolor , or Two-coloured Amaranthus . J Tri- j long, roundifh, purple flower-fpikes/proceed- 

andrious Amaranthus with an eredt ftalk; j ing from the extremity of every ftioof, and 
fpear-fhaped, pointed, two-colourcd leaves; I hanging loofely downward, 
and flowers collectetLin a roundifh head, fit- j The Amaranthus caudatvs obtains three or 
ting clofe to the ftem. I four feet ftature, branching out every way 

3. Amaranthus maximus. I horizontally, adorned with large pale green 

.' "free Amaranthus. ] Pentandrious Amaran- I leaves, and very long, pendulous, put pic 

thus with an creft treelike ftem, branching I fpikes, at the joints aud ends of all the 
/ 17 branches 
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branches and {hoots, fome in clutters, others 
advance fingly a yard in length, hanging down 
like a tail, and often trail ou the ground, 
lienee the plant obtained the old name, 
Love-lies-hleeding. 

The Bloody Amaranthus rifes a yard high, 
the flcm and branches credt, terminated by 
large clutters oflhort crofs-placed fpikes, with 
an upright fpike terminating each clutter; and 
the whole plant is of a blood-purple colour. 

The Amaranthus hypochondriacus grows 
three feet high, dividing into many eredl 
branches, adorned below with dark livcr-co- 
louied leaves, atid terminated by large cluf- 
tered, eredt, purple fpikes; this being an 
old rcfiilcnt in almott every garden, we admit 
it in the collection for vaiiety: it is fohardy, 
that from the fcatteied or fclf-fown feeds many 
plants continue riling annually. 

T [fe in Gardens , (Ac. 

The fn ft four fpecies, when raifed in their 
ultimate petfedVion, are great ornaments to 
the pleafurc-gardcn, and the tricolor and bicolor 
ate i\u< of the inott curious beauties of the an- 
mr'l uihe. Theft two fpecies arc always cul- 
f n- 1 in pots, and difpoled with cock’s-combs, 
Let. to adorn court-yards, and other confpicu- 
ous compartments contiguous to the main ha¬ 
bitation, grand walks, lawns, and ornamental 
garden buildings. The other four forts are 
choice furniture for large open borders, and 
other comput tments that verge principal walks, 
and home lawns, &c. 

Propagation. 

The pr. pngation of all the fpecies is hy fegd 
annually in the fpring, a flitted moftly oy ar- 
tihei 1 heat in hot-beds, and fome in the na¬ 
tural ground. 

/he two firft forts particularly requite the 
aid of different hot-beds, and conftant Ihelter 
of frames and glafles, until the latter end of 
June, O'hcrwilc the plants cannot be ob¬ 
tained of due flat ure, which, it'lefs than three 
or fom feet, they make no figure. 

Tire general fcafon for lowing thefe two 
fnecies is March and beginning of April, not 
later, othervvife the plant' will not attain a 
proper growth in any tolerable time in fum- 
mcr, (June or July), nor time enough to ripen 
fee ls in perfection in autumn. 

To raife thefe two cuiious annuals in their 
fulleft luftre, they will require the aid of tw’O 
or three different hot-lreds, under frames and 
glafles ; firft make a fmall hot-bed in which 
to fow the feed, the fame bed lerving for thefe 
and feveral other tender annuals of limilar 
quality; making the bed for a one or two 
light garden frame, earthing it at top within 
the frame, with light, rich, dry mould, four 


or five inches thick, in which fow the feed, 
in fitoall (hallow drills, covered very lightly 
with fine earth ; put on the glafles ; and here 
raife the plants about an inch or two high, ad¬ 
mit air in the day, and ctfver the glades at 
night with a garden-mat; then, w hen the 
plants have obtained the above fize, prepare 
a fecond hot-bed, and prick the plants therein 
four inches diftance: give moderate waterings, 
and occafional {hade from the fun, till they 
have taken root; and admit frclh air daily by 
railing one end of the light, and continuing 
the night-covering; and when the plants have 
grown here a month, they will meet and re¬ 
quire moie room, when a third and final hot¬ 
bed, of larger dimenfions, Ihould be made : 
place a frame thereon, and lay in four or five 
inches thickncfs of earth ; then take up the 
plants \yith balls of earth about their roots, 
and plant each in a twenty-four fixed pot; 
give water, and plunge the pots immediately 
in the earth of the bed, managing as above; 
obferving, that, according as tne plants reach 
the glafles, the frame mutt be occafionally railed 
or deepened (fee AnnualPlakts), continu¬ 
ing the lights always on, and tilt them at one 
end daily to admit air, giving water every day 
or two, and by the end of June the plants will 
have nearly attained their full ftature, and the 
weather will be fettled, when they Ihould be 
brought forth and placed where they are to 
remain, obferving to fupport each with a 
handfome ftrait ftake. 

The plants are to be continued in the pots ; 
and their principal culture, after being placed 
abroad, is to fupply them duly with water, 
which they will need every day in dry hot 
weather. 

For more particulars on their culture, fee 
Annual Plants. 

To obtain good feed of thefe two forts, 
place fome plants in a deep frame in Septem¬ 
ber, to have occafional flielrer of the glafles 
from wet and cold. 

The propagation of the third, fourth, and 
fifth forts, is alfo to be effected, in tiie heft 
perfection, by the aid of artificial heat; the 
time to fow them is towards the latter end of 
March, or beginning of April. Thefe three 
forts, however, being hardier, do not require 
the aid of but one or two moderate hot-beds; 
that is, to be fowu and raifed in one till they 
are two or three inches high, then tt anfplanted 
into a new one, which will forward them 
greatly, and in which to remain until the be¬ 
ginning of June, then taken up with balls of 
earth to their roots, and planted fingly where 
it is defigned they.(ball remain to flower. 
Some may be planted in pots, but the princi- 
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pal part in the border, See. giving water di- 
rc£Hy, and repeat the waterings occaflonally 
for a week, till the plants have taken root. 

Though, in default of hot-beds, it may he 
proper to obfeive that the third and fourth, 
or more particularly the latter, may occation- 
ally be raifed in a warm border or bed of na¬ 
tural earth; fowed in April, and planted out in 
June ; but will not acquire the pioper fize or 
growth, nor produce large flower-fpikes like 
thofe raifed as above. See Annual Plants. 

The iixth fort will rife freely in the com¬ 
mon ground; but to obtain it in more early 
and greater perfection, manage it as the laft 
three forts. 

The feed of the laft four forts ripens towards 
the latter end of September, when fome ol the 
largeft fpikes ihould be gathered and fpread 
in the fun, in a dry airy room, for a fort¬ 
night. 

Amaranth us, the CockVComli. See 
Cllosia. 

Amaranth us, the Globe. See Gom- 
phrena. 

AMARYLLIS, Lily-Daffodil. 

The plants arc of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
and produce large liliaccous-likc flowers, of 
extreme beauty and elegance. 

Ciafs and order, Alexandria Monogyn a. 

Charatlers.] Calyx, a fpatha or flicath. 
Corolla, lix oblong fpear-fhaped petals. 
Stamina, fix filaments, with incumbent an- 
rhera;. Pistillum, a round germen, fingle 
ftyle, having a trigonous ftigma. Pericar- 
p i u m, an oval capfule of three cells, incloiing 
round feeds. 

Tile fpecics of note are, 

1. Amaryllis 

Ytllow- Amaryllis, or Autumnal Narci/Jits .] 
Amaryllis with a very low ftalk, one bell- 
fhaped, ereCt yellow flower from each {heath, 
having craft ftamina, alternately longer and 
Ihortcr. 

2. Amaryllis Atamafeo. 

Atamafeo Amaryllis , or Lily. ] Amaryllis 
with one equal hcli-lhapcd, creel flower, and 
decimated equal ftamina. 

3. Amaryllis Jamitnfts. 

Gurrnfty Amaryllis or Lily.] Amaryllis with 
fevcral flowers lro;n each Icabbaru, having 
lineax, flat petals; ftraigiit ftamina, and ftyle 
longer than the corolla. 

4. Amaryllis Belladonna. 

Belladonna Lily.'] Amaryllis with fevcral 

large, bell-fhaped, equal,fornew hat eredt flow¬ 
ers from each /heath, having flat petals, 
edges waved. , 

5. Amaryllis regina. 

Queen'* Amaryllis, or Mexican Lily.] Ama¬ 


ryllis with two, three, or four large bell-fhaped, 
nodding flowers, from each /heath. 

6. Amaryllis purpurea. 

Purple African Amaryllis.] Amaryllis with 
three or four large bell-fhaped, lomcwhat 
eredt flowers, from each ihcath. 

7. Amaryllis {Superl»a) vittata. 

Superb or Ribband Amaryllis, or Ceylon 

Lily.] Amaryllis with a tall upright ftem, and 
fevcral large wedge funnel-ihapcd moll beau¬ 
tiful flowers from the fame /heath. 

8. Amaryllis formofjfima. 

Aloft - handfome Amaryllis, or facobaan 
Lily.] Amaryllis with one large, irregular, 
nodding flower, and the ftamina and ftyle 
drooping. 

9 Amaryllis orientalis. 

Oriental Amaryllis , or Brunfwtgia.] Ama¬ 
ryllis with numerous irregular flowers in each 
(heath, and tonguc-lhaped leaves. 

AH tlieie plants produce very pretty flowers; 
fome are of lingular beauty, and merit places 
in every curious garden, where thcie are 
conveniences for their culture. The two 
firft arc hardy; the third and fourth require 
(lielter from fruit; the other live need the aid 
of a ftove, or good grccn-huufe. 

General Defcription. 

The roots are univcrlallv bulbous, mollly 
very large, and commonly oblong. 

The /lower-ftem rifes annually from the 
root, in molt forts naked and unattended by 
leaves, and attain different heights, from 
three inches to two feet, and at the termina¬ 
tion or iuinmit of each ftem, is produced the 
fl8wer-bud, which is a /heath or fcahbard, 
that burfts and protrudes the flower or flowers, 
which are large, and compofcd each of fix 
oblong petals, of the liliaceous form, appear¬ 
ing chiefly in autumn, fome in the fpring ; and 
when they fade the leaves come up, which 
arc generally long and narrow, fome large 
and flaggy, and which, together with the 
main bulbs and off-fets, continue growing 
until May, June, or July, when the leaves 
decay; and, the plants then terminating their 
year’s growth, is the proper time to remove 
or transplant the roots, and feparale the off-icls 
for propagation. 

T lie Yellow Autumnal Amaryllis attains but 
three or four inches in height, fevcral ftems 
riling in fucceftion, each fupportfng one 
large yellow flower, in September and Octo¬ 
ber. 

The Amaiyllis Atamafco fends up one ftem, 
fix inches high, elevating one large beautiful 
flower, carnation-coloured, changing almoft 
white, appearing in fumrner or autumn. 

The (luernfey Amaryllis is one of the fineft 
6 flowers 
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flowers that can be feen. The ftem rifes a 
foot and half high, terminated by an oblong 
fcabbard, from which bursts forth the cluftet 
of flowers; the colour a bright ftiimng red, 
fpangled with golden (peeks, and a deep red 
vein running along the middle of all the petals. 
It flowers in September and OiStuber, and con¬ 
tinues a month in full luftre. 

The Belladonna Lily is an elegant flovvei 
of a fine delicate purple, and of fweet fra¬ 
grance ; blows the latter end of September and 
October. 

The Mexnen Amaryllis rifes about a foot 
high, crowned by two, three, or four large 
flame-coloured flowers, in March or April. 

The Amaryllis purpurea produces an eredf, 
firm hem- a foot or more high, fupporting an 
umbel of very large leddiill-purple flowers, in 
fpring or autumn. 

Tne Superb Amaryllis demands efteem both 
for its beauty and delightful fragrance. The 
ftern attains two or three feet in height, fur- 
inounud by lix or eight fnowy white flowers, 
having all the petals lieautifully (freaked with 
lines of purple. 

The Jacoba-an Amaryllis is a flower of fupe- 
rior beauty, and Angularity of form. The 
fl.nver-llalk obtains fifteen inches ftature, 
crowned by the flower, there being only one, 
which is very large ; the colour a beautiful 
fcarlet, with crimfon filaments, and yellow 
authors; the petals are irregular, and their 
determination is curious, three of which droop, 
two flaud horizontally, and one ere£f; the 
whole nods on one lide of the llalk. The 
plant flowcis in fpiing, autumn, or winter^ 
and it is peculiar to the fpccies, that, after hav¬ 
ing lent up a flower-ftum on one fide of the 
bulb, it frequently fends up one or two 
more, in fucceflivc order, from the other 
fides. 

The Oriental Amaryllis fends up a rebuff 
ffem a foot high, terminated by a large (well¬ 
ing fcabbard, which protrudes a conliderable 
fpherical clufler of fine red flowers, each of 
which have fire of its petals turned inward, 
and the fixth Hands outward. It flowers late 
in autumn. 

Culture, Propagation., lAc. 

The bulbs of all thefe plants may be pur- 
chafed at moft of the nurferies, and planted 
in Auguft.and September. 

The tw o firft forts may be planted in any 
dry warm border, efpecially the firft, where 
they will flower annually; the other being 
fomewhat impatient of feverc froft, it is alfo 
neccflary to plant fome in pots, to have occa- 
fxonal fhelter in winter. 

The Guern/ey Lily requires protection from 


exceffive wet and froft, fo fhould be planted 
in pots to be moved to occafional lheltcr dur¬ 
ing .their bloom, and from the rigour of 
winter ; as, likewife, when in flower, to move 
them in their pots to adorn any particular 
place required, as a grten-houle, &c. or an 
apartment of a dwelling houie. 

Great numbers of thefe bulbs arq imported 
hither annually from the Ifle of Gueinfey, for 
fale ; they generally arrive in July or Auguft,. 
which if procured and planted before the middle 
of Auguft, fome of the large roots will moffly 
flower, in good peite&ion, the fame feafon, 
in September and October ; it being generally 
.ulviieable to plant them in pots for the reafoii 
above intimated; the proper fize pots for this 
occafion are thofe called 24s. or 32s which fill 
with freflx light fandy earth, or with fand: plant 
one bulb in each pot, or two, or three in a 
large pot occaiionaliy, as thought proper; 
inferting them two or three inches deep the 
bottom part, or with the top juft within the 
furfacc of the earth : place the pots to have 
fliadc from the mid-day fun during hot wea¬ 
ther, or placed in a garden frame to be (haded 
with mats occafionaily, or defended with the 
glaflcs from exceflive rain, and cold nights, 
giving occafional moderate waterings; and 
about the middle of September, when the 
flower-bud will begin to make its appearance, 
remove them to the full fun, to remain till their 
flowers begin to expand, then place them to 
nave occafional protection from rains and 
boifterous winds, either in a green-houfe, 
garden-frame, or any airy room. 

When the flower fades, remove them into 
a garden-frame for the winter, to have occa¬ 
fional fhelter of the glafles in times of violent 
rain, froft, fnow, &c. 

May permit the bulbs to remain unremoved 
two or three years, managing them as above, 
and they will afford a more conliderable 
bloom the fucceeding autumns. i( is however 
always eligible culture to tranfplant the bulbs 
once in the above period into freih earth, and 
feparate the off-fets, which plant either in pots, 
or in a bed of light dry foil, giving occafional 
(belter in winter; and in three years they will 
attr.iu a flowering ftate, when they are to be 
treated as already directed. 

The Belladonna Amaryllis is tolerable har¬ 
dy, and will fuccced in a warm dry border, 
with occafional flicker from froft. It is how¬ 
ever advifcable to plant fome alfo in pots, and 
manage them as directed for the Guernfey 
Lily. If it is indulged with a ftove, it gene¬ 
rally flowers with greater luftre. 

The Mexican , the Purple, and Superb, the 
Jacoberan, and Oriental Amaryllis, are of ten¬ 
der 
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der temperature, which, though they may be 
preferved through the winter in a warm green- 
houfe, they rarely flower, unlefs the pots are 
plunged in a good hot-bed, Under frames and 
glafl'es, towards the time of their refpeftive 
ieafons of flowering. AH thefe forts, how¬ 
ever, fucceed beft in a ftove, and where there 
are fuch conveniences, it is eligible culture 
to indulge the plants with that temperament 
of heat, when they will not fail to produce 
their beautiful floweta annually, and the Jaco- 
b*an Amaryllis often two or three times in 
that period of time. 

All the forts are propagated by the oflF-fcts, 
-or fmaller bulbs, that rife annually from the 
Tides of the main roots, which fhoutd be 
tranfplanted when their leaves decay, and the 
off-fets feparated for propagation, and planted 
-by themfelves, and in two or three years they 
will attain a due fize for flowering, when they 
arc to be managed as above diredted. 
AMBROSIA. 

The plants are chiefly herbaceous. There 
are fix fpecics, of which two only merit con- 
fideration. 

■ Clafs and order, Moncecia Pentandria. 

Charaaen.~\CKi.ini, a monophyllouscom¬ 
mon cup. Corolla, many male monope- 
talous florets in the fame calyx, and female 
apetaious flowers in different cups. Sta- 
mika, five filaments in each male floret. 
Pistillum, in each female flower a germen, 
andftyle having two long ftigmas. Pericar¬ 
dium, a leafy capfule of one cell, and one feed. 

The fpecies of mod note are, 

1. Ambrosia elatior. 

Taller Mugwart-leaved\ Annual Ambrofla.l 
Ambrofia with doubly-pinnatifid leaves, and 
branches terminated by paniculated fpikes. 

2. Ambrosia arborefeem. 

Tree Ambrofla.~\ Ambrofia with a fhrubbv 
perennial ftem, pinnatifid, winged-Iikc, hairy 
leaves, and the branches terminated by fimplc 
fpikes. 

The firft fort is a hardy annual, that attains 
three or four feet ftature, and is of branching 
growth, producing cluftered fpikes at the end 
of every branch. 

The Tree Ambrofia is a fhruhby perennial, 
which grows eight or ten feet high, branching 
out upwards; the whole becomes woody, and 
of feveral years duration, -and flowers annual¬ 
ly ; the flowers collated in fimple fpikes, 
praceding from th% so d of all the branches. 

‘The fpikes in bqn forts are amentaceous,; 
and fupport both male and female flowers. 

Both thefe fpecies are exotics; the firft is of 
Virginia, Sec. and rhe fecond comes from Peru. 
'The former fucceeds in the common ground, 


and may he admitted in the collodion of hardy 
annuals, in decorating the flower-borders; 
and the fecond is tender, fo muft be potted and 
placed among the green-houfe exotics. 

Their propagation may be effefted by feed 
in a moderate hot bed, or warm border in 
March ; and the Tree Ambrofia may alfo be 
raifed with great facility by cuttings, which 
grow freely in a ihady border in May or Tunc. 

AMELLUS, Star-flower. 

Confifts of two perennial exotics, garnifhed 
with fpcar-ihaped leaves,. and compound 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Su~ 
perflua. 

C/iaraflers .] The flower is compound and 
radiated. Calyx, the common cup is round- 
ifh, and imbricated. Corolla, feveral her¬ 
maphrodite florets compofe the difk, and loofe 
ligulate female florets the radius. Stamina, 
five fhort capillary filaments, with cylindric 
antherae. Pistillum, anovalgermen, flender 
ftyle, and two filiform ftigmas. Pericar- 
pi um, none; but the feeds, which are oval, and 
crowned with capillary down, are lodged in 
the cup. 

The fpecies are, 

1 . AMELLUS lychnitis. 

Trailing Starflower."] Hath abufhy trail¬ 
ing ftem, with trailing branches, riling two or 
three feet high, garnilhed with obtufe downy 
fpear-ftiapcd leaves, placed oppofite the 
branches, are terminated by fingle flower- 
ftalks, each fupporting a violet-coloured flow¬ 
er, with a yellow difk, appearing in July and 
Auguft. 

2 . Amellus umbellatus . 

Umhelled Star-flower .] Hath herbaceous 
upright ftems, two feet high, branching at top, 
and garnifiicd with three-nerved downy leaves, 
and branches terminating in umbels of yellow 
flowers. 

Propagation. 

The firft fpecies is propagated by cuttings 
planted in the fummer, and fhaded till they are 
rooted, and afterwards tranfplanted into ratal! 
pots to be removed into fhelter in winter. 

The fecond fpecies is more tender^ may be 
propagated by fowing the feeds on-n hot-bed, 
and the plants arifing planted'in pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed in the ftove* 

A M ENT ACEOUS Flowers, from Amen¬ 
tum, having that fpecies of calyx or cup call¬ 
ed Amentum. All Amentaceous Flowers are 
aggregate, and confift of a great number of 
minute flowers, and fquamse or chaffy feales, 
mixed alternately, and difperfed along a flen- 
dcr thread-like receptacle, which hang loofely 
down like a tail, and from the refemWancc of 
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Come forts to a cat’s tail, has obtained the name 
of catkin. Sec Amentum. 

The following genera are of tlie Amenta¬ 
ceous kind. 

Birch, beech, hazel, horn-beam, walnut, 
oak, pine, poplar, juniper, cyprefs, arbor- 
vita:, willow, &c. 

AMENTUM, Catkin ; a mode of flower¬ 
ing : defined to be a compofition of fcaly calyx 
and flowers, difpofed along a thread-like re¬ 
ceptacle. The fquamae or icales that form the 
Amentum, mix alternately with the flowers, 
and rcfcmble the chaff in an ear of corn. 

AMETHYSTEA. • 

Only one known fpecics conftitutes this 
genus; a hardy annual flower from Siberia. 

Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Characters .] Calyx, monophyllous, tubu- 
late, bell-fhaped, femiquinquefid, permanent. 
Corolla, monopetalous, ringentborder, five- 
parted. Stamina, two filiform filaments, 
and limple anther*. ’ Pistillum, a quadrifid 
germen, Ample ftyle, topped by two acute 
nignias. Pericarpium, none ; four obtufe 
feeds lodge in the permanent calyx. 

The fpecies is, 

Amethystea carulea. 

Blue Amethyflea .] Rifes with an upright, 
fliort ft cm, a foot high, producing a few 
final! lateral branches at top, with finall, trifid, 
dark-green leaves, and the branches terminated 
by fmall umbels of fine amethyffine blue 
flowers of an elegant appearance, in June and 
July, &c. fucceedcd by ripe feeds in au¬ 
tumn. 

This little annual plant merits a place in the 
collection of hardy annuals: and is propagated 
by feed,fowed in autumn, as foon as ripe, or 
in the fpring, in the flower-borders, pots, &c. 
and the plants to remain where fowed, as they 
do not fucceed fo well by transplanting. 

AMOMUM, 'Ginger. 

The plants are herbaceous exotics, of the 
Eaft and Weft-Indies, and are cultivated here 
in ftoves for curiofity. 

Clafs and order, Afonandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.'] Calyx is indented into three 
parts. Corolla is monopetalous, tubular, 
and three-parted at the brim, and a nedtarium 
in its bofom. Stamina, one filament, and 
thick anther*. Pistillum, a round germen 
under the receptacle, a Angle ftyle, having a 
hairy ftigma. Pericarpium, a trigonous 
capfule, having feveral feeds. 

The fpecies are four: thofe that merit notice 
are, 

i. Amomum Ziwether . 

Common Ginger.] Amomum \yith naked 
flower-items, and an ovalfpike of flowers. 


a. Amomum Zerumbet. 

Broad-leaved wild Ginger . J Amomum with 
naked flowfer-fiems, and oblong blunt fpikes. 

The plants grow three or four feet high, are 
perennial in root, but the ftalks and leaves rife, 
iu fpring, and perifh in autumn. 

The roots are thick, flefliy, jointed, and 
fpread each wav in the earth. 

The ftalks are reed-like, and grow eredt; 
thofe of the firft rife two feet and a half high, 
the fecond above a yard; many fuc.h ftalks 
often proceed from the fame root, ornamented 
with feaves placed alternate, their bales em¬ 
bracing the ftalks; thofe of the firft are long 
and narrow, and in the fecond they are oblong 
and broader. From one fide of the ftalks ariie 
the flower-ftems immediately from the root, 
each terminated by the flowers, which are 
arranged in clofe, fcaly fpikes; thofe of the 
Ginger are blue, the other white. 

Both forts flower in autumn, and in No¬ 
vember the whole decays to the ground. 

The dried roots of the firft fpecies is that 
well-known aromatic called Ginger, being 
much ufed for kitchen and medical pur- 
pofes. 

Their propagation is effe&ed by parting the 
roots early in fpring, before they fhoot forth 
new ftalks, planting the off-fets in pots of 
light rich earth, and plunging them in the 
bark-l>ed in the ftove, giving occafional water¬ 
ings, which, after they begin to lhoot, they 
will need twice a week. 

AMORPHA, Baftard Indigo. 

There is but one fpecies, which is a hardy, 
deciduous, flowering flirub, of tall growth, 
with long-winged leaves, and butterfly-fliaped 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria . 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bulofe, and five-parted at the margin. Co¬ 
rolla is papilionaceous, but the wings and 
keel are wanting. Stamina, ten filaments 
connected at their bafe, and Ample anfiiarx. 
Pistillum, a roundifh germen. Angle ftyle, 
and ftigma. Pericarpium, a moon-fliapeJ 
leguminofe pod, containing two kidney-ihaped 
feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Amorpha Frutico a . 

Shrub Amorpha.] Amorpha with Jong, pin¬ 
nated leaves, and purple flowers. 

This flirub rifes ten or twelve feet high, 
advancing generally with feveral ilems, which 
branch out irregularly, and produce large foft 
fhoots, ornamented with long-winged leaves, 
compofcd of many pair of lobes, and numerous 
fmall papilionaceous, dark, purple flowers, in 
long fpikes, proceeding from the exuemity of 
* H the 
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the young (hoots in Cummer, but it rarely' 
ripens feed in this country. 

It is a native of America, where, of its 
young (hoots, was formerly prepared an infe¬ 
rior'fort of Indigo. 

For ufes in gardening, this fhrub may be 
employed to good advantage in aflcmbiage 
with others in compofing large (hrubberies. 

The propagation of this plant is by feed, and 
layers of the yonng branches. The feed is 
procured from America, and fown in a bed of 
common earth in fpring; the laying may be 
performed in that fcafon, or in autumn, and 
by autumn following the layers will be fit to 
tranlplant. 

AMYGDALUS. The Almond - Tree, 
which comprehends alfo the Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine. 

. According to the Linnsean fyftem of botany, 
all the forts of Peaches and Nectarines are 
retained as fpecies of Amygdalus, under which 
genus we (hall alfo range them ; but to render 
the whole move intelligible for common prac¬ 
tice in their cultivation, lhall proceed in three 
divifions, the fir ft divifton to contain thofe 
commonly confidered as Almonds ; fecond, the 
Peach-Tree, Amygdalus-Perjica ; and third, 
the Nectarine, Amygda/us-Nuciperfca. 

Clafs and order, Jcofandria Monogynia. 

Characters.) Calyx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, and obtufely five-parted above. Co¬ 
rolla, five oval concave petals inferted into 
the cup. Stamina, twenty, or more fila¬ 
ments, and as many anthcrae. Pistillum, a 
round!(h germen, iimple ftyle, having a round 
ftigma. Pericarpium, the germen becomes 
a large, roun«li(h-oval, downy fruit, inclofing 
a hard nut or done, containing one feed or 
kernel. 

Firfl Diviflon. 

Of the Almond kind, the following are the 
principal fpecies and varieties. 

1. Amygdalus communis. 

Common Almond-Tree. ] Almond-Tree with 
foot-ftalked, fawed leaves, and reddilh flowers, 
in pairs, having the petals cmarginated. 

Varieties of this are,) Common Almond 
with bitter kernels.—Common Almond with 
a tender (hell, and bitter kernels.—Common 
Almond with fweet kernels. 

The two following are alfo fuppofed to be 
only varieties of the Common Almond. 

2. Amygdalus jdtiva . 6 

JVhite-fovjered Almond-Tree.) Almond- 

Tree with linear-lajreolate, (harp-pointed, 
crenated leaves, andjppte flowers. 

3. Amygdalus 

'.Sweet, Tender fuelled, ffprdanAlmond.) Al¬ 
mond- Tree with petiofetyp (hort, broader, cre- 
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nated leaves, and pale red flowers no longer 
than the calyx. 

4 . Amygdalus orientals. 

Eajlern Silvery-leaved 4 lmond.) Almond- 
Tree with fpear-fliaped, lilvery, (hort, foot- 
ftaiked leaves, continuing great part of the 
year. 

5. Amygdalus nana. 

Dwarf Almond.) Almond with low (lender 
(terns and brauches, and petiolate leaves, nar¬ 
rowed at the bafe, and fawed on the margin. 

Varieties of this are,) Dwarf Ahnond with 
(ingle red flowers.—Dwarf Almond with dou¬ 
ble red flowers. 

6. Amygdalus incana. 

Hoary Dwarf Almond.) Amygdalus with 
fpear-fhaped, fawed, altnoft clol'e-fitting 
leaves, hoary-white underneath. 

All thefe l’pecies and refpc&ive varieties of 
Almond are deciduous, and of hardy tempera¬ 
ture, that profper in any common foil of a gar¬ 
den. They, confidered as fruit-trees, being but 
of fniall importance for their produtftion qf 
fruit in this country, are cultivated principally 
as plants of ornament, for the beauty of then- 
early flowers, which furround all the voting 
branches and fhoots in great numbers, anti 
are extremely confpicuous; they come out be¬ 
fore the leaves, appearing early in fpring, and 
which, in the Amygdalus communis , and fati- 
vus, are frequently fucceeded by plenty of ripe 
fruit in autumn, which, in all the varieties, 
obtains an oval form, and large fixe, is downy, 
and of a thick, tough, leathery fubftance, iu- 
cjofing a large oblong nut or ftone, contain¬ 
ing a large kernel, which is the Almond, and 
the only efcuienl part of the fruit ; but fcldom 
attain thorough perfection in England. 

The tree kinds flower early in March, and 
the fruit ripens in September ; and the dwarf 
forts flower tire end of March, and beginning 
of April. 

Tne Amygdalus communis and varieties .ob¬ 
tain about fifteen or twenty feet in height, 
and divides into many fpreading branches, 
which (boot ftrongly, but in time forms regu¬ 
lar fpreading heads, adorned in fpring wi;h 
innumerable flowers, uriling clofcly all along 
the fides of the young branches and (hoot: , 
and in a manner covers them, continuing a 
fortnight or three weeks in full luftre, and 
make a fine appearance; and when (hey fade, 
the leaves, which are long and narrow, come 
out, and the fruit take their growth. 

The feveral varieties of this fpecies are fre¬ 
quently ■obtained from the feed or kernels of 
die fatne tree, of cither fort; that with the 
west kernels is often cultivated as a fruit-tree, 
for the lake of the faid kernels, and when 

once 
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once obtained, the fort is continued with cer¬ 
tainty by inoculation. See their Culture. 

The Amygdalus fativa attains twelve or fif¬ 
teen feet in height, is a moderate fhooter, and 
the flowers fmall; but being white, numerous, 
and tolerably confpicuous, they form an agree¬ 
able contraft with the common forts; but the 
bloflbms being impatient of cutting frofts, they 
are rarely fucceedcd by much fruit, unlefs the 
trees have a flickered lituation, or arc trained 
againfi a fouth wall. 

The Amygdalus dulcis , and orientals, rife 
twelve or fifteen feet high ; they (hoot mode-! 
lately, and produce very fmall flowers, but 
rarely any fruic in England. 

The two fpecics and varieties of Dwarf 
Almond are low lhrubs, that leldotn exceed 
three or four feet in height; the ftems are 
{lender, and fend forth numerous feeble 
branches near the ground, and the fingle- 
flowered fort fend up many fuckers from the 
root. Both thefe flirubs have all their young 
branches clofely adorned in fpring with flow¬ 
ers, vvliich, being of a fine pale red colour, 
veiy numerous, and thowy, make a beautiful 
appearance for about a fortnight, and are 
feme of the greateft ornaments of the l’pring. 

The Angle fort flowers the end of March, 
and the double kind early in April, each con¬ 
tinuing about a fortnight. 

Ufc in Gardens , (jfc. 

For ufes in gardening, thefe trees are efteem- 
cd chiefly for the beauty of their flowers; but 
fomc ot the tree kinds alfo demand attention as 
fruit-trees, and being of moderate growtjf, 
they may with propriety be admitted in gardens 
of any exrent. 

Thofe that have the greateft claim to efteem, 
are the Common Almond, White flowering 
Almond, the Silvery-leaved, and the two varie¬ 
ties ot the Amygdalus nana. Of the two former, 
a tew (landard trees difpofqd alternately in 
ihrubberies, or any ornamental plantation, 
have a fine effedl in the fpring feafon, and 
are particularly ornamental on the boundaries 
of grafs lawus, contiguous to the manikin- 
lumfc. Some trees dropped fingly in different 
parts of large pleufure grounds will appear to 
great advantage during their bloom ; and after 
the flower -is pall, the progrels of the growth 
ot the fruit of the two former forts affords 
amuiemrtit to the cuiious. 

Sometimes curious pbrfons train a few of 
the Common and White Almond, as dwarfs, 
oi halt ftandards, agaiuft walls, or in efpaliers, 
to obtain larger, forwarder, and better fla 
voured fruit, managing them as peach-trees. 

The two forts of Dwarf Almonds, being 
flirubs .of great beauty during their bloom, are j 


proper furniture for the moft confpicuous 
compartments of thrubberies, and ihould oc¬ 
cupy places near the front, with flirubs of 
loweft growth. 

The other two fpecies are alfo cultivated in 
fome curious gardens for variety, efpecially the 
Jordan Almond. 

Propagation, tsfc. 

The Common Almond and varieties may be 
propagated either by fowitig the (tones of* the 
fruit, or any particular forts, by budding them 
upon plum, or almond flocks. 

With refpc& to thefe two methods of pro¬ 
pagation, thofe that are budded fooner form 
full and regular heads, and they like wile fooner 
attain s ftaie of floweriug and producing fruit; 
and betides, if it is intended to continue the 
Sweet Kcrnclled, or any other particular fort, 
it can only be done with certainty by inocula¬ 
tion ; as when railed from feed they vary, and 
all the varieties often i ife from the fruit of 
the fame tree. The inoculation is performed 
• in July and Auguft, in the ufual method, and 
may be budded either for dwarfs, half or full 
ftandards. See Inoculation. The firft 
(hoot from the bud is to be fhortened in fpring 
to four or five eyes, tha|jjj|tnay put out lateral 
flioots to form a reguliffiiead, and in two or 
three years after they may be tranfplanted, 
either for bearing fruit, or tor the purpofes of 
ornament. 

The fecond, third, and fourth forts are alfo 
commonly propagated by inoculation, manag- 
ingthem as above. 

.To raife thefe trees from the ftones, they 
thould be planted in autumn, i. e. October or 
November, or in February or March ; chufc 
! thofe of the laft Cummer’* growth, and drill 
them in two or three inches deep, in a bed of 
light earth: the plants will appear in fpring, 
and in autumn or fpring following tranlplaut 
| them in rows in the nurfery, where you may 
i train them either for ftandards, half ftandards, 

! or dwarfs, according to your fancy. See 
Standards and Dwarf-Trees. 

it ir is intended to bud any of them, either 
with Almonds or Peaches, they will be tit for 
that operation for dwarfs, Ionic the firft, and 
all of them the fecond fumincr after rranlplant- 
ing; but for ftandards chev ihould have three 
years growth, to be trained with proper ftems. 
See Inoculation and Grafting. 

The two dwarf fuvis are alfo iometimes pro¬ 
pagated by budding upon plum or Almond 
flocks; they may alto be failed with great 
facility, by tuckers from the roots, which the 
fingie kind particularly yield in gicat piemv; 
or, in default of which, both forts may alfo be 
raifed expeditioufly by layeis. 

H 2 Second 
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Strand Divijton. 

Amygdalus-Persic a, the Peach-Tree, 
being the fecond divifion of the genus Amyg- 
dalus. See Amygdaius. 

Clafs, order, and chara&ers, the fame as the 
Amygdalus. 

The varieties of Peaches are very great, and 
by occafionally to raifing them from the feed 
or kernel, they may be multiplied indefinitely. 
It is to be oblerved, however, that notwirh- 
itanding the number of varieties that may be 
obtained that wav, it is probable not one in 
twenty is pofiefled of the proper qualities, as 
is obvious by the cultivated forts now known 
in England; for moil of the eminent nurfery- 
men retain no more than from twenty to thirty 
forts in their catalogues, which they fell as 
real good peaches. Some indeed extend them 
to forty or fifty, fiut among which there ate 
many of very indifferent qualities, and not 
■worth the fpace they occupy ; and fince it is 
not more expcnl'e to cultivate the beft than the 
more indifferent ones, the firft only deferve 
our regard *, and as all the forts require to be 
trained againft walls, the expence of building 
them is very confiderable, and a good afpe&ed 
wall is too valuable be filled with any but 
the capital forts. See Walls, &c. 

Thefe fruit are divided into two claffcs, 
i. e. Peaches and Pavies; the former are diftin- 

S ufhable by the flefh or pulp readily quitting 
e (lone, that of the latter firmly adheres 
thereto. 

Botanifts allow only one diftindt fpecies of 
Peach-Trees: all the different forts of the fruit 
are varieties of one another, fo that the trees of 
all the varieties bear the particular marks of 
the original fpecies ; which is, 

Amygdalus-Persica, ( Perjica .) 

The Peach-Tree.] Amygdalus with fawed 
leaves, and fnlitary flowers, fitting dole to the 
fides of the branches. 

Varieties of the fruit are, 
l. Early White Nutmeg Peach."] A very 
fmall oblong whitifh fruit; ripe middle of 
July. 

Z. Early Red Nutmeg Peach.] A fmall, 
roundiih, bright red lruit; ripe end of 
July. 

3. Anne Peach.] A fmall, round, yellow- 
ilh white fruit, faintly tinged with red on the 
funny fide r.ipc earlv in Auguft.' 

4. Small Mignon Peach.] A fmallifh round 
fruit, red on the funny fide; ripe towards the 
middle of Auguft/ 

5. Great Mignon Peach.] A large round 
fruit, fwclling on one fide, and beautifully 
fpotted with red next the fun ; ripe about the 
middle of Auguft. 


6. Early Purple Peach.] A large, round, 
purplilh red fruit; ripe middle of Auguft. 

7. Late Purple Peach.] A fine, large, 
round, dark red, or purple fruit; ripe middle 
of September. 

8. Whit; Magdalen Peach.] A middle- 
fized, round, whitifh fruit, one fide deeply 
furrowed; ripe early in Auguft. 

9. Red Magdalen Peach.] A beautiful, 
large, round, red fruit; ripe end of Auguft. 

10. Early Newington Peach.] A middle- 
fized, roundifh fruit, elegantly red on the 
funny fide ; ripe in Auguft. 

11. Old late Newington Peach.] A fine, 
large, round fruit, beautifully red next the fun; 
ripe middle of September. 

12. Montauban Peach.] A middle-fized 
roundifh fruit, cleft on one fide, and almoft 
wholly of a purple-red colour ; ripe towards 
the end of Auguft. 

13. Belle Chcvreufc Peach.] A middle- 
fized beautiful red fruit, of an oblong figure ; 
ripe end of Auguft. 

14. Nobleffe Peach.] A very large round¬ 
id) fruit, finely marbled with a purplilh red; 
ripe beginning o( September. 

15. Yellow A/bctge Peach.] A middle-ilzed, 
fomewhat longifh, ycllow-fleftied fruit; ripe 
about the middle of Auguft. 

16. Belle Garde or Galland Peach.] A fine, 
large, roundifh fruit, almoft wholly of a 
deep purple colour; ripe beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

17. Chancellor Peach.] A large, fomewhat 
oblong, bright red fruit; ripe end of Auguft 
and September. 

18. Lc Teton de Venus , or Brca/l of Venus 
Peach.] A pretty large, fomewhat longifh 
fruit, deeply divided on one fide, both divi- 
iions fwclling and rounded like a woman’s 
breaft, and of a pale red colour on the funny 
fide; ripe towards the end of September. 

19. Roffana Peach.] A middle-fized, fome¬ 
what oval fruit, purple next the fun ; ripe 
early in September. 

20. Perjique Peach.] A fine large, roundifh, 
and fomewhat oblong fruit, terminated at top 
by a fmall nipple, having the funny fide red, 
the other pale green ; ripe early in Oftober. 

21. Admirable Peach.] A very large, round 
fruit, beautifully adorned with red next the 
fun; ripe beginning or middle of Septem¬ 
ber. 

22. Rambouillet Peach.] A large, longifh, 
deeply-furrowed fruit, the funny fide beauti¬ 
fully reddened, the other yellow ; ripe towards 
the end of September. 

23. La Royale, or Royal Peach.] A large, 
round, almoft wholly red fruit, but deeply 
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reddened next the fun; ripe end of Septem- 
her. 

24. Rourdine Peach.] A large, round, very 
fine fruit, bright red on the funny fide ; ripe 
beginning or middle of September. 

25. Bloody Peach."] A middle-fixed fruit, 
deep red next the fun, and its whole pulp of a 
blood red colour ; ripens late in Odlober. 

26. Kwrite Peach.] A very fine, huge, 
longifh fruit, deep pm pie next the fun ; ripe 
middle of September. 

*7. Portugal Peach. ] A large, round, even 
Peach, generally fpotted, and the funny fide 
elegantly reddened ; ripe towards the end of 
September. 

28. Ratal George Peach.] A middle-fixed, 
round Peac h, furrowed on one fide, of a deep 
red next the fun, the other part white, fpotted 
with red; ripe e.iiv in September. 

2 q. Va,hi Peach.] A mi.idle-fixed, roundifh, 
oval, violet-coloured Peach - K ripe tow a ids the 
middle of September. 

30. Catharine Peach.] A beautiful, very 
large round Peach, the tunny fide wholly of 
a fine bright ted, the other hue white ; ripens 
in October. 

31. Afonftrous P,.vic of Pomponne.] An 
amazingly large and beatriful Peach, the 
lhape round, and often meafures twelve or 
fourteen inches in circumference ; the fide 
next the lun is deeply reddened, and the other 
afiumes a pale flefh coloui ; ripe about the 
end of October. 

32. Camhray Peach.] A middle-fized, 1 -mg- 
ifh, pale-coloured Peach ; tipe in Odlober. # 

33. Sion Peach.] A large handfome, round 
Peac h, reddifh on the funny fide, the other 
fide whitifh ; ripe end of September. 

34. Narbonne Peach.] A very large Peach, 
almoft wholly of a greeniih colour; ripe in 
October. 

The above thirty-four varieties of Peaches 
are the principal forts of that univerfi Hy ad¬ 
mired fruit, known in Great Biitaiu ; and the 
name here annexed to each variety, is that by 
which they are generally known to all the 
nurferymen, who cultivate the trees for fale, 
to fupply noblemen and gentlemen's gardens. 

Many of the above varieties approach fo 
near to one another in fize, lhape, and co¬ 
lour, that it is fometimes difficult to deter¬ 
mine thetr difference without the ftridleil at- 

tyntinn. 

We do not pretend to recommend all thefe 
varieties as real good Peaches,but for the fake 
of thofc who have large extent of walling, 
.have colledled all the principal forts to view, 
with fhort descriptions of their fizCs, fhapes, 
colours, and time# of ripening, which it is 


prefumed will convey fome idea of the refpec- 
tive varieties to the unexperienced,' and help 
to diredt him in the choice of the foits. 

The forts that have the created'claim to 
efteem, as the. left and molt beautiful, both 
in regard to fize, fhape, colour, flavour, and 
the beft bearers, are the following. 

The Anne Peach, Small Mignon, Great 
Mignon, Red Magdalen, Belle Garde, Belle 
Chevrcufe, Montauban, Admirable, Early 
Newington, Late Newington, Bourdine, Ni- 
vette. La Royale, Purple, Teton de Venus, 
Catherine, and Great Pavie of Pcmponne; 
the latter chiefly for its prodigious fize and 
l-cauty, and, as a pickle, it furpaffes all the 
other forts. 

The two Nutmeg Peaches, though of (mail 
fize and indifferent flavour, efpecially the 
white fott, they, on account of their early 
pcrfedlion, fltould alfo be allowed a pace in 
the celled!ion. 

The Bloody Peach merits a place more for 
Angularity, than for the quality of the fruit. 

The two Newington Peaches, Portugal, 
Catharine, and Monftrous Pavie, may be 
deemed of the Pavie tribe, their flefh adher¬ 
ing clofriy to the llone. The Old Newing¬ 
ton and Catharine are efteemed two of the 
mo ft valuable Peaches that are cultivated in 
England. 

reach trees in general will grow fifteen or 
twenty feet high, if they have full fcope ; and 
if trained for ftandards, and permitted to take 
their natural growth, they form regular heads, 
but they do not ripen their fruit well on (land- 
ards in this country, they being natives of a ’ 
much warmer climate ; fo that, to effedl the 
ripening of their fruit pcrfedlly, they require 
the fhelter of a warm wall, to which their 
branches ftiould be regularly trained. 

The trees in general flower early in fpring; 
the flowers come out before the leaves, ap- 
jiearing chiefly on the (hoots of laft year, 
arifing fome finely, others in pairs, all along 
the fides of the moot, to which they fitclofe ; 
they arc formed each of five fmall petals, and 
many (lamina in the middle, with a fmalL 
round germcn, which becomes the Peach. 

Of their Propagation. 

The general propagation of Peach-trees is 
effedted ivy budding them upon plum (locks. 

But all the fine varieties of thefe fruits were 
originally obtained from the feed or kernel, ' 
ana more new varieties may be gained by rhat 
means ; but as we formerly obferved the pro- 
cefs is fomewhat tedious, and often terminate*' 
in but trifling fuccefs, in refpedt to the aua- 
lity of the fruit fo obtained ; for it you plant 
the (lones of the fined forts, it is a thouiand 
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to one, if, out of a great number, you obtain 
one like the original, and but few that have 
any real merit* To greatly do thefc, and in¬ 
deed mod other fruits, vary from the feed. 
However, for the fake of experiment, there 
are many vyho have curiolity and patience 
enough to undertake the acquifition of new 
varieties by the above methods, and think 
themfelves amply rewarded if they gain one 
or two new forts that poffefs good qualities in 
refpe£t to fize, form, colour, and flavour. 

The method of planting the (tones for that 
pUrpofe, is, they fhould be planted or fowed 
in autumn, in October, or November, or pre- 
ferved in land till February ; fowing them in 
drills two or three inchesdeep, and in ipring fol¬ 
lowing they will come up, and after having one 
or two lummcrs’ growth, they fhould in au¬ 
tumn or foliowing fpring, be tranf( 1 anted in 
l owr Ft the nurfery, and in a vear or two after, 
fome may be planted again ft any fpare wall, 
pales, or reed fence, and tmiued as other. 
Peach-trees; others may remain in the nur-: 
fery rows ; and when they have fhow-n fruit, 
thole of merit fhould be planted where they 
are to remain, which you may propagate or 
encreafe by budding, as hereafter direfted. 

The only method of progagation, however, 
to continue, with certainty, the approved or 
any acquired forts of Peaches, is by budding, 
i. e. -inoculation ; fince, by inoculating the bud 
of a tree of any-of the kinds, in the ftem or 
flock of any fort of Peach, Almond, or 
Plum, the bud unites with the faid flock, 
the head of which being cut off, the bud 
ihoots Forth, branches out,- and becomes a 
Peach tue, which will produce fruit in lize* 
fhape, colour, and flavour, exactly the fame 
as that of the parent tiee from whence the 
bud was taken, and by which means you may 
multiply any of die forts of Peaches, ai.d 
other liuit trees at pleafure, and with certain¬ 
ty of tiic dclired kind (fee Inoculation) ; 
and hdides, trees, thus railed, much fooner at¬ 
tain a bearing date th .n tliofe from the kernels. 

Peaches, as above hinted, may be budded 
upon three or four different flocks, viz. upon 
thofe railed from their own kernels, upon the 
almond, apiicet, and plum. See Stocks. 

There is however but one fort of flock pro¬ 
per for general ufe whereon to bud Peaches, 
which is that of the plum ; the Peach, the 
almond, and apricot flocks, are not commonly 
fo profperous in continuing th* trees fo long 
hi a good (late of* full bearing; whereas the 
plum flock being in every rd'pc<St hardier, and 
bettt r limed to different foils, Peaches budded 
upon them are gpndfaliy healthful, and of 
Jong duration; obfei^jjmg, however, that ex¬ 


perience has proved them to be the moft 
profperou* and durable on one particular fort 
of plum (lock, which is that of the true nmfcle 
plum. 

The propagation, or railing flocks from the 
varieties of plums indifferently, as alfo of 
Peaches, almonds, and apricots, may with 
great cafe be efte&ed by fowing the ftones or 
the fruit in autumn or February, in drills two 
inches deep, and they w ill rife freely the fpring 
following ; and in Oclobcr or November, or 
fpring after, in February or March, they may 
be tranfplantcd in rows two feet and half di- 
ftance, and in the two following fummers, 
thofe that are intended to foim dwarfs, may 
be inoculated with Peach-buds. 

But in refpeiSl to the real inufclc plum 
flock, this cannot lie obtained with certainty, 
in its true (late, from the ftones, for they vary 
fo greatly when raifed from feed, that proba¬ 
bly not one in a hundred will prove of that 
foit; therefore, the only method to obtain the 
true mufcle kind is either by layeis in autumn, 
or by fuckers that are lent up from the roots 
of Peach or plum-trees, that are known to be 
worked upon, or proceed from that fort of 
plum, which fhould be collected in October or 
November, or early in the lpriug ; elude thofe 
that are about the lizc of a laigc gooie quill; 
cut off any knots of old wood that adhere to 
their roots, and trim off all fidc-branches, and 
plant them in lines two feet and half diftance, 
and in the following fum.ner fome will be fit to 
bud for dwarfs. However, in default of a fup- 
ply of mufcie-ftocks, rai fed as above from layers 
or fuckers, raife them from the ftones of the 
mufcle-ptum, or occafionaliy from thofe, or 
fuckers of other plum kinds ; and planted in 
nurfery lines to attain proper fizes for budding. 

The proper fized flocks to bud upon to 
form dwarfs, fhould be about half an inch to 
an inch thick. 

But if intended to form half or full (land- 
ards, .the flocks, licfore they are budded, 
tnuft be permitted to form Hems an inch thick 
at bottom, and four, five, or fix feet iu 
height, or more. See Stocks, Nursery, 
Inoculation, tu\ 

The feafon for budding them is Aifguft, 
though fome perform that work in June and 
July; but when budded too early* the buds 
are apt to flioot the fame year, which (hoots, 
being weakly, arc cither killed in winter, or, 
if they efcape the froft, they never make 
great progrcls ; therefore, from about the 25th 
of July to the 25th of Augufl is the proper 
period for that operation, and the buds will 
remain dormant till fpring, when they will 
thoot forth with vigour, 

* The 
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The method of performing the operation The trees themfelves, thongh hardy enough 
of budding, and, every thing relating thereto in refpedt to cold, yet the bloflom and young 
for thofe and other trees, is fully explained fruit are extremely impatient of froft and cut- 
under that article. See Inoculation. ting winds, which generally reign in this 

We ihall therefore only obferve, that as country at early fpiing, when the trees, bloom 
Peach-trees require to be trained againft walls, and fet their fruit: the trees, therefore, 
&c. they fhould be budded principally to form fhould be indulged with the fhelter of a warm 
dwarfs, that their branches may at firft: come wall, or other fubftantial. clofe fence, to- 
out low, fo as they may by degrees be strained which they fhould be planted clofe, and their 
to occupy every part of the wall, from bottom branches regularly trained theteto, which is ne- 
to fop; tiie flocks fliould therefore be budded ceflary, not only to defend the BlofTom and 
within live or lix inches of the bottom, but young fruit the better from the inclemency of. 
where there are high walls to furnifh, it is the weather, but alfo that they may have all the ‘ 
neceflary alfo to raife fome for half-llandard advantages of the fun’s influence, to accelerate 
and ftandard wall-trees, to occupy the upper its ripening, as well as to give it colour and 
part, while the dwaifs arc gradually advanc- flavour, which many forts, even with all the 
ing to cover the whole 5 the Hocks, to con- aid in our power to give, hardly effe& in un- 
flitute fuch ttandards, fhould for half rtandaids favourable feafons in this country, 
be hudtled at the height of three or four feet. The proper afpe&ed walls or expofure for 
and for full ftandards at that of five or fix, the fine forts, is that of a due fouth fome 
or they may be budded near the ground, and may alfo be planted upon an eaft afpe£!cd 
the firft fhoot from the bud trained to the above wall, and iu favourable feafous the trees will, 
heights to form a ftem. alfo fomelimes fet and ripen fruit tolerably 

Obferve to infert only one bud in each on a weftern afpeft. However, where there 
flock, the heads of which are to remain on is walling enough, let the capital forts be al- 
entire until fpring. ways planted againft fuch walls, &c. that en- 

In March following, the heads of all the joy the greateft degree of the fouth fun, as 
flocks are to be cut off Hoping, juft above even that afpc&, in fome feafons, is barely 
the place of infertion of the bud. fufficient to ripen fome of the late forts of 

Soon after this the buds will fhoot forth,- thefe fruit, in any part of this ifland. 
each will produce one ftrong crc£ ihoot, Such of the forward kinds that you defire 
which, by autumn, will probably attain three as early as poflible, fhould have the warmeft 
or four feet in height, and the trees have then fituation on the beft fouth wall, in which the 
acquired their firft ftate of formation, which, fruit will be obtained in the eailiefl feafon ; 
in October or November, or in February or when, although fome of thefe earlier forts are 
March, fhould be tranfplantcd either againft inferior in fixe and flavour, they will prove 
proper walls. See. in the places where they highly acceptable in the deficit. ^ 

are finally to remain, or"occafionally againft With refpe£t to foil, the Peach-tree^vill 
fome wall, paling, or reed-fence, in order profper in any common foil of a garden, 
for training them one, two, or three years where it is not lefs than fifteen or eighteen 
in the wall-tree manner, to give them the firft inches depth of proper ftaple, i. e. fuch that 
requifite formation as wall-trees, previous to is proper for the culture of common kitchen 
their final tranfplanting into their allotted herbage, and where moifture is not very co- 
fituations j and in cither of which methods, pious; but if the depth of good foil in the 
they, in the fpring, mu ft have the faid firft fruit-tree borders is two or three feet, it will 
fhoot from budding, headed down to a few be the greater advantage, 
eyes or buds, to force out a fupply of lateral The oreadth of the borders againft the walls, 
fhoots below, near the place of inoculatiou, where it is intended to plant thefe trees, fhould- 
to give the tree its fuitable form for the wall, never be lefs than three or four feer, but thofe 
and in two or three years they will bear fruit, of fix or eight feet, is the moil pvoper width. 
Sec Planting the Trees , Heading down, fsfe. If the natural foil of the borders is of a mo-. 
Of the Situation , Afpetl , and proper Soil for derately light, pliable nature, and of proper 
^ thefe Trees, depth, it is a happy circumftance; and if it 

With refpe& to fituation and expofure, the is of a loamy, temperature, it will alfo be a 
Peach-tree being originally a native of warm particular advantage, provided however there 
climates, is, in fome reipe&s, tender, and is fuch depth of proper ftaple as above noticed, 
will not profper, at leaft/not bear well, in an before you come at gravel, clay, or any other 
open fituation ; fo that for the general part, bad foil at bottom, in which cafe nothing more 
icquire to. be trained againft walls.. than common trenching is neceflary; but where 

there 
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there is lefs than that depth, the borders raufi 
be raifed or deepened with a due portion of 
good freih earth and rotten dung, working 
the whole well together. 

Where good rich or pliable loam could be 
eafily obtained from the furface of fome 
contiguous pafture, common, or other field, 
and with (lore of rotten dung, working or 
blending the whole with the natural foil of 
the border, to the proper depth, it would form 
a fine comport, and the trees will profper, and 
be of long continuance. 

But if the foil is naturally ftiff and clayey, 
Or of any other ftubborn or very moirt nature, 
it may be mellowed by adding dry fub- 
itances, fuch as light comport, coal allies, drift 
fand, road foil, and other fimilar materials, and 
plenty of rotten dung, working the whole with 
the natural foil to the above depth. 

Where any one is fo happy to portefs a foil 
whofe natural goodnefs renders all foreign af- 
fiftance unneceflary, no more need be done 
than trenching the borders one or two fpades 
deep, and it is ht for the reception of the trees. 
See ICitchen-Garoen, Borders, &c. 

Of Planting the Trees. 

The feafon for planting is OAober and 
November, or even any time in open wea¬ 
ther till March, in dry warm foils; but in 
moirt or wet foils, we prefer the fpring for 
that work. 

Peach-trees, and, in (hort, all others that are 
defigned for walls, fhould generally be planted in 
their places of final dertination when they are 
only one year old, i. e. when their heads are of 
one fummer’s growth from the bud, and with 
thd* faid heads entire for the prefent, (fee 
Heading them denun) that we may have the 
opportunity of training them from their ori¬ 
gin, as it were, and in their proper pofition 
in the places where they are finally to remain; 
for the great art in forming a wall-tree depends 
entirely upon -the due pruning and training 
the two firrt years, after making the fin! 
fhoot or head from the budding. 

But if any one is in hafte to have his walls 
covered at once, as it were, with’bearing 
trees, he may be fupplied with fuch at mon 
of tlie nurfcncs, which are what the nurfery- 
men call trained trees, which they fell from 
five (o ten fhillings per tree, agpreting to the 
forts, fize, and property of^powth. Every 
one may do as they pleafe, JBut for my own ] 
part J always preferred ibofe of one year from 
the bud; for thefe reaffoas,. firrt, that trees of 
that age fooner and more firmly eftablifh their 
roots, which is an cflential point to keep in 
view; and fecondly, bccaufe I would have 
ibe tree under my own management from the 
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beginning, which I always found to be of 
importance. 

The diftance thefe trees fhould be planted 
from one another is fifteen feet, and if the 
walls are high, half or full, rtandards may be 
planted between the dwarfs, to occupy the 
upper part while the dwarfs grow up to fill 
that fpace, for no part of good walls fhould be 
left uribccupied. 

The rule is this, if the walls are not above 
fix or eight feet high, plant none but dwarfs, 
and thele at fifteen feet diftance ; if the walls 
are nine feet high, half rtandards, of about 
thiee or four feet ftem, may be planted be¬ 
tween the dwaifs ; and if the walls are ten or 
twelve feet, or more in height, may have full 
rtandards, of five or fix feet ftem, planted to oc¬ 
cupy the upper part; and as the dwarfs are to 
be tne principal refidents, way mull be made, 
as their branches gradually advance, by cutting 
arway the lowermoft ones of the rtandards by 
degrees annually, and at lart, in feven, eight, 
ten, or more years, as you fhall fee neceflary, 
the rtandards may be entirely taken away, 
that the dwarfs may advance, and fill the 
whole fpace of walling. 

The mode of planting being fixed on,—if 
for a foil plantation, mark out on the walls the 
diftanccs as above for the trees. 

Then, having rccourfe to the nurfery, let 
the trees be taken up with all their roots as en¬ 
tire as poffiblc,for this is of much importance; 
the extreme ends of all the long roots ihould 
be tipped, i. e. a little lbortcncd, and thofe of 
broken or bruifed ones cut fmooth (fee Plant¬ 
ing), preferving the heads entire for the pre¬ 
fent. Holes or pits are then to he opened, 
capacious enough to receive the roots freely 
every way. Place the tree fherein, about 
three inches from the wall, with the bud out¬ 
ward, and with the head inclining to the 
wall, then break and trim in the earth regu¬ 
larly between all the roots and fmall fibres, 
and tread the whole gently, to fix the whole 
plant in its proper pofition ; then diredliy tack 
the head to the wall, or tie it to a ftake* to 
fecure it from the power of boifterous winds 
till March, when it is to be headed down. See 
Heading Down. 

If the enluing fpiing or beginning of fom- 
mer (hould prove very dry, indulge the trees 
with moderate waterings once or twice a 
week, according to the drought and hcL*. r ' e 
the feafon, which will encourage them to pulh 
out more freely and rtrong -after heading 
down. 

Of-Heading Down, and Manner of Pruning , 
to give the Trees their due Perm. 

The trees being planted with their firrt 

heads 
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heads from the bud entire, as we advifed; die 
next neceffary culture is to perform the ope¬ 
ration of heading them down, which is to be 
done juft as they begin to (hoot, and the pro¬ 
per time is March. 

This work conh’fts in ihortening the head, 
or firft main (hoot down within five or 
fix eyes of the bud, or place of its origin, Hop¬ 
ing it off on the fide next the wall, juft above 
an eye, which is a neceffary operation, both 
to dwarfs, half, and full ftandards, that are 
planted againft walls; that by flopping its 
upright direflion, it may throw out feveral 
lateral (hoots from the remaining lower part 
to the right and left, and conftitute the pro¬ 
per foundation for forming a wall-tree, whofe 
firft branches fhould always proceed on both 
tides, from within iix inches of the 'place of 
inoculation, whether dwarfs for the lower 
part, or ftandards for the middle and top of 
the wall ; and that if the heading down was 
omitted, the confcquence would lie, the tree 
would advance with a naked ftem, and leave 
almoll one half of the allotted fpace of wall¬ 
ing unoccupied. 

Therefore, pay no regard to the firft head 
from the bud, howfoever large and fine it may 
appear, but cut it down as above ; for the ge¬ 
neral formation of the tree depends entirely 
upon the form acquired by this practice, and 
the two fucceeding years’ pruning. See Head¬ 
ing down Trees. 

Fir/i Pruning after Heading down.] The 
trees being thus headed down, they will foou 
after produce tine ftrong flioot from each re¬ 
maining eye, obferving that fuch as proceed 
immediately fore-right from the front and 
back of the branches are to be conftantly 
rubbed off clofc, but all thofe that advance 
from the two fides arc to he preferved entire, 
which, in June, when of due length to admit 
of laying in, (hould be nailed clofe to the wall, 
continuing them thereto at full length during 
the fuinmer. 

At the fall of the leaf following, proceed 
to give them their firft winter pruning. 

This may be done any time from Novem¬ 
ber till March : you are now to examine the 
number of (hoots each tree produced the pre¬ 
ceding fummer from the effedt of heading 
down, and to prune them accordingly: for 
example,* if there are two (hoots, one on each 
they are both to be retained ; and to en¬ 
courage their fumiftiing a farther fupply of 
branches, (horten them to eight or ten, or if 
of very ftrong growth, to twelve or fifteen 
inches, and nail them horizontally to the wall. 

If there are three (hoots, the middle one of 
which, if irregularly placed,too near any one 
of the others, or of confiderably • ftronger 


growth, cut it out clofe to its origin; and (horten 
the other two as above, and nail one to each 
fide in a horizontal dirc&ion ; hut if the mid¬ 
dle (hoot of the three is of moderate growth, 
and fomewhat regularly placed a little aiftance 
above the others, it (hould be retained, (horten- 
ed, and nailed in uprightly; or if a weakly 
middle (hoot, fituated as above, it may be con¬ 
tinued, and cut to five or fix inches, or, if it 
difeover any bloffom-buds, very moderately 
(liortened, or nailed up at full length, and it, 
probably, will furniili a fruit or two, while the 
other ftronger (hoots are providing a farther ‘ 
neceffary fupply of wood. 

If the tree is- furni(hed with four (hoots, 
two on each fide, retain them all, and (horten 
them from ten to fifteen inches, according to 
their ftrength, as above, and nail them equal¬ 
ly to the right and left. 

And if there are five (hoots, and that thofe 
on the Tides are ftrong, and the middle one 
weak, or moderate, (horten the former as 
above, and lay them horizontally, and prune 
the middle one accordingly, and nail it up 
regularly; but if the latter is confiderably 
ftronger than the others, cut it clean out, 
which, if left, wduld draw the principal part of 
the nourifhment, and impoverilh thofe of the 
two fides, which (hould now be wholly attend¬ 
ed to, for the middle will always furnilh itfelf 
in due time. 

One fundamental rule to be obferved, is, 
that your tree, at this period of growth, (hould, 
if poflible, proceed w ith (hoots of an equal 
ftrength and number on each fide, and de¬ 
pends principally upon two or four good 
branches, ihortened and trained equally to the 
right and left, in a nearly horizontal direc¬ 
tion, which will not fail in their turn to fur- 
nifti you with more to occupy the w’all up 
ward. Sec Wall-Trees. 

Second Year's Pruning.] The trees having 
had their firft year’s pruning, obferve the fol¬ 
lowing rules in their fecond year’s culture. 

During fummer, all (hoots that arife from 
the upper and under fide of the former year’s 
horizontals, are now to he retained and train¬ 
ed entire, and all fore-right lhoots that pro¬ 
ceed immediately from the front and back- 
part of the faid horizontals, (hould be con¬ 
ftantly rubbed off (fee Rubbing off the Buds), 
becaufe they cannot be trained confident with 
the neceffary form and regularity of the tree ; 
having particular regard, howcvei, to referve 
all the regular (hoots, and train them in at 
full length ; for, except in fome particular 
inftances, the (hoots muft not be (hortened in 
fummer; therefore continue them to the wall 
entire till the winter pruning. 

In November, when the leaves are fallen. 

I • or 
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jVt any time betwixt that and the beginning of I that the grand article in pruning is to procure 
March, you may proceed to the fecond win' I an annual fucceffion of young wood in every 
ter pruning; in performing this, we, for ex- J part, from the very bottom to the extremity 
ample, win fuppofe the tree in the firft prurt- I every way of the tree, which is to be obtained 
ing to Iiave been trained with four horizon-1 principally by (hortening, in winter pruning, 
tals, that is, two on each fide, and that each I thofeof every year, whereby they furniih at the 
of thefe produced two or vthree well-placed fame time, both a proper fupply of bearing 
(boots the preceding fummer, or as many as I wood, and a general crop of fruit, 
to make the tree now pofiefied of eight, ten, I The great art in pruning and training a 
or twelve branches ; now, if thefe Hand four, I-Peach and Ne&arinc-tree againft walls, is to 
five, or fix on one fide, and as many on Ac I preferve uniformity in every part from the 
other, it is a happy uniformity ; and all of I beginning, having ftridl regard that both fides 
which are to be retained, and that to procure I to the right and left advance with equal 
ftill a farther fupply of horizontals, each of I ftrength, and number of horizontals, whofe 
the above is now to be (hortened according I numbers on each fide Ihould be equally in¬ 
to its ftrength; if they are weakly, cut them I creafed every year, and thofe trained con- 
to fix or ejght inches, and if of middling I ftantly in a nearly horizontal poluion, (fee 
growth, to ten or twelve, and if very ftrong I Wall-Trees), at five or fix inches diftauce 
ones, to about fifteen or eighteen inches, andd one above another, till by degrees they cover 
train diem to the wall horizontally, at fix I the whole fpace of walling allotted for them, 
inches diftance, obferving that the oppofite I both in breadth and height; for this is very 
branches of each fide range cxa&ly in an I eflential to be obferved. 
equal pofition. I After the tree is thus formed and con- 

But where it happens that there are an un- I du&ed to a bearing ftate, its duration, beauty, 
equal number of (hoots, as for inftance, four, I and fruitfulucfs depends wholly upon proper 
five, or fix on one fide, and feven, eight, or I pruning every fununer and winter. , 
more on the other, and that they are all of to- I The general fummer pruning confifls in 
lerable ftrength ; then, to render both fides I reformiug the itTegularity of the numerous 
nearly equal, fome of the weakeft and worft (hoots then produced, and training to the 
placed on the fulleft fide ihould be cut out. 1 wall at full length, in every part, an abundant 
Obferve to proceed as near as poffible with I fupply of all the regularly placed ones, as 
an equal number and ftrengh of horizontals j fucceffion-wood for next year’s bearing ; for 
in both fides, extending the loweft branches ] the great art is to procure a due fupply of 
the longeft, and if you have now five, fix, or j thefe every fummer in all parts of the tree, 
eighton a fide, trained at four, five, or fix inches j * And the general winter pruning compre- 
diftance, your tree will begin to affume a j bends a general reform among all the branches 
handfome form, and next fummer you may 1 and (hoots of all ages, fizes, and (ituation, 
expedf fome fruit. • j fucli as the retrenching all worn-out and 

Observations on the general Pruning of thefe j naked branches, as they from time to time 
Trees. J occur, to make room for thofe that furniih the 

Having in the preceding head exhibited the ] beft bearing wood, (hoots of the preceding 
manner of pruning and training, to give the I fummer; at the fame time fcledting and re- 
trecs their necefiary form, and the conducting I taining in every part the beft of the faid 
them to a bearing ftate, we now come to il- J (hoots for next fummer's bearing, cutting out 
uftrate die method of general pruning. 1 anneceflary and irregular ones, and all ul'elefs 
The general pruning is performed twice j (hoots in general, as well as part of the for- 
every year, i. e. fummer and winter. See j mer year’s horizontals, to make due room to 
their General Summer and Winter Pruning. I train the proper fupply of fuccdfional bearing 
Previous to the general pruning, obferve, I (hoots ; all of which (hould he (hortened, to 
that as Peachesand Nedtarinc^trees always pro -1 promote their emitting laterals in fummer for 
duce their fruit upon the one year old (hoots I bearing the year after, and the whole then 
that is, the (hoots produced each fummer bear I nailed clofe to the wall in regular order, 
fruit the fucceeding year, and the fame indivi- I Of the General Summer Pruning; ^ , 
dual (hoots rarely Bear but once, except fome- I The nine to begin the fummer pruning is 
times on cafuai fliort lateral fpurs, of an inch I in May or June. Every one knows that in 
or two in length—nor do the kmc (hoots fur- I fpring a Peach-tree abounds with a great 
niih a regular fupply of fuccemonal bearing J number of (hoots, arifing from every fide of 
wood, after the firft year, which is mod ge- J the laft year’s horizontals, or prefent bearers, 
uerally produced from the year old (hoots ; Co | probably three times more than arc nfcful, or 
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than ere wanted* or can poffibly be trained in 
without coufufton ; you muft therefore thin 
them* and cafe the tree of all that are irre¬ 
gular, and fuch as are evidently ufetefs and 
uiperfluous, at the fame time retaining a fuffi- 
ciency of the regular (hoots, that is, two or 
three of the iide ones upon each horizontal, 
to be trained in, to chufc from in die winter 
pruning, for next year's bearing. 

The rule is this: each of the laft year's 
horizontals will probably produce from two 
or three to fix or more flioots, and of thefe, 
fome proceed from the upper and under tides, 
and fome from the back and fore parts; thofe 
of the former fituation, L e. from the upper 
and under Tides, ate to be regarded as the only 
proper regular flioots, anti are to he principally 
attended to, retained, and trained in. at full 
length, to prune upon in winter for bearing 
the fuel-ceding year; but diofc that proceed 
dircdfly forcrigbt from the front, and thofe 
from the back of the horizontals, or from any 
of the other parts of the tree in that irregular 
direction, muft be rubbed or cut off clofe, 
betauft, by dieir fituation on the branches, 
they cannot be trained with doe regularity; and 
therefore, though good of themfelves, tliey arc 
to be deemed irregular, or ufelefe. (boots, and 
fliould be every where dil placed, except in cafes 
where horizontals furnifh no other, when the 
be ft placed of them mull be retained 

In retpedt to the regular flioots above de¬ 
ft, ribed, examine, as you go on, dieir foliation 
and number upon each horizontal; if two or 
more flioots rile from the fame eye, retain only 
one of them ; and if the tree is hut a moderate 
lhooter, it is ncccflary to difburthen it of all 
that arc evidently fuperfluous, which are fuch 
(hoots that, though good and well placed, yet 
if there arc four, five, or more on a horizontal, 
where only one or two is apparently neccflarv 
tor next year’s bearing, fome of the wcakcA 
and work placed, or any remarkably luxu¬ 
riant ones fliould be cleared away, retaining 
however, where practicable, always one or two 
of the beft fituated and taireft (hoots upon the 
weak, and two, rhree, or four, if lb many occur, 
on each of the middling ami itrong horizontals, 
which, though double, or even treble of what 
will be apparently wanted, it is eligible culture 
to referje enough to chuie from in winter 
pruning, training die whole at full length 
tearing lumraer. 

But where a tree flioots very vigoroufly in 
general, l would advife to referve as many of 
tile fide-fhoocs of each horizontal* as there is 
tolerable room to train at full length, which, 
by dividing the fap among many, checks luxu¬ 
riance,. which would probably take place, in a 
greater degree in a (mailer number, for the 


natural inclination of thefe fort of trees, wlieve 
tending to luxuriancy, fliould in a manner 
be followed for fome time, till reduced by 
degrees to a more moderate habit of growth ; 
for while that of a vigorous nature prevails 
confiderably, they never can form good bearers^ 

Another circumflance to be attended to in 
thinning and regulating the flioots, is to leave 
one good flioot at, or as near the end of each 
bearing horizontal as poflibte, that it may 
draw the fap through the whole branch to the 
nourifhment of the fruit: and, obfervingthatas, 
; many (hoots alfo often arife from the old wood, 
the greater part fliould be difplaced, except 
fuch as arc regularly placed, and appear 
neceflary to fapply any prdent or apparent 
future vacancy, or occaftonaily to retain, as a 
referve, in particular parts of the tree, where 
room to train them between the mother- 
branches till winter-pruning, ready in cafe of 
any unforefeen vacancy happening. 

If any remarkably vigorous or luxuriant 
flioot arife either from the bearing horizon¬ 
tals, or any of the older branches* examine 
its flotation and frrengih, and confider whe¬ 
ther rt is wanted ; if it k likely to impoverifli 
die neighbouring fhoots of moderate growth, 
or that it is nor immediately wanted to flU a 
vacancy, cut it out; hut if ufrfuJ, either to 
fill a vacancy, or to prevent an apparent one, 
or to exhautt too abundant fap, retain it, and 
pinch or prune k in May or early m June to 
four or five eyes, atul you will procure one 
middling flioot from each eye the feme year, 
to train in, to chufe from in the winter pruning. 

All thofe very rank or luxuriant flioots, ui- 
ftinguifhcd Angularly from the generalky of 
the others of the fame tree, by their extraor¬ 
dinary fize, green colour, and often rednefs 
at the tips, ihould be cut out from every part, 
tmlefs you have no other refource to fill a va¬ 
cancy, when fuch as are duly placed for that 
parpofe may be referved and pinched or pruned 
fhort as above obferved. 

In trees of a weakly ftate of (hooting, re¬ 
tain principally the ftrongeft flioots, and cut 
out the very infirm growths. 

Attention fliould always be had in general 
to the bottom or lower part of the trees, efpe- 
cially thofe that are aged ; if any ftrong flioot 
arife in thofe parts, ycu muft preferve it care¬ 
fully to fuceeed cafual worn-out or naked 
branches, which are occafionally cut away by 
degrees; and if there is a prefeut vacancy, 
where two or more flioots are apparently ne- 
ccfTary, may pinch or prune it early in June co 
four or five eyes, to furnifh lateral (boots the 
fame year, to be ready againfi the winter 
pruning. 

Where a vacancy or want of wood is dif- 
1 z covered. 
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covered, *t this time, in any part, and that 
there is only one lhoot where two, three, or 
more are neceffary, fhorten the faid (hoot to 
three, four, or five eyes, in May or early in 
June, and it will afford as many laterals the 
lame year to fill the vacant fpace. 

In the whole operation of fummer prun¬ 
ing, obferve, that all the regular Ihoots you 
judge neceffary to retain to prune upon in win¬ 
ter, muft be left entire, fhortening none now, 
except in cafes of vacancy as above, and all 
. irregular and other ufelcfs Ihoots that are now 
to be taken out, muft be rubbed or cut off as 
clofe as poffible, leaving no ftumps, which 
would (hoot out from every eye, and fill the 
tree with innumerable ufelefs (hoots, and 
choak up and darken the fruit, and deprive 
it of the neceffary benefit of fun, air, (howers, 
&c. and which would require much time^to 
cut out in the winter pruning. 

It is neceffary to obferve, that if the above 
operations are begun early in fummer, the 
(hoots that arc to be difplaced, may readily be 
rubbed off with the thumb; but obferve, if 
you delay the work till the wood begins to 
harden, they will not break off eafily with¬ 
out damaging the mother-branch, therefore ufe 
the knife, and cut them as clofe as poffible. 

After the above regulations, let all the re¬ 
maining (hoots, when of due length, be 
trained clofe to the wall unlhortened, and as 
their ends advance, continue to train them 
Hill along at full length, and which are to 
remain entire until the winter pruning; for 
in the common courfe the Ihoots njuft never 
be (hortened in fummer. 

Thefe are nearly all the dire&ions we have 
to advance relative to the fummer pruning, 
the utility of which, if the operation is per¬ 
formed in due time, is very great both to the 
trees and fruit. 

Therefore, if the operations are begun early 
in May, only juft rub off all the ill-placed buds, 
that is, foreright ones, and thofe behind the 
bearing horizontals, and fuch others as appear 
evidently ufelefs, as formerly obferved ; and 
in June, when the ufeful or regular (hoots 
are of proper length, they are eafily and ex- 
peditioufly trained in, for every one points to 
its proper place; befides, when the work is I 
begun early, it can be performed with con¬ 
fiderably more expedition and truth, as the 
ufelefs ouds or (hoots may then with the 
utmoft facility be rubbed off clofe with the 
thumb, but wnen more advanced, muft always 
ufe the knife: and the early operation will 
contribute very confiderably to the fize and 
goddnefs of the fruit, as well as beauty and 
duration of the trees. 


The work however (hould never be delayed 
longer than the beginning of June, or till the 
Ihoots have attained due length for training in> 
and not, as is often the cafe, wait till they 
are two or three feet in length, and form fuen 
a thicket and confufion, that the mod expert 
pruner would be at a lofs to know where to 
begin to break through fuch obfeurity, to de¬ 
termine what is neceffary to be done, which, 
befides, is highly prejudicial to the profperity 
of the fruit, the main object, as well as to the 
beauty and duration of the tree ; and the con¬ 
fufion occafioned by fuch a thicket of wood 
and leaves prevents you from cutting clofe, 
and the tree becomes full of difagreeable 
ftumps, producing ufelefs (hoots from every 
eye, which take up much time to remove in 
the winter pruning; and upon the whole the 
fruit being hidden, choakcd up, and as it 
were buried behind fuch a thicket, becomes 
tender, as is evident from the colour, which 
is rather white than green, and when thus 
fuddenly laid open to the air, joined to a 
fcorching fun, great part of it withers anti 
drops off, which never happens when the 
fruit has from the beginning been inured to 
the weather, by early rubbing or cutting off 
the ufelefs, and training clofe the ufeful (hoots, 
fo as to give the fun and air free admiffion ; 
but on the contrary the fruit always excels in 
fizc, colour, and flavour. 

At this time of fummer-dreffing, i. e. June, 
&c. we recommend the following observa¬ 
tion, which could not be fo difcoverablc at the 
earlier dreffing, viz. 

Where (hort (hoots, of an inch or two in 
length, appear upon this or the former year’s 
horizontals, or fides of the old wood, and that 
they apparently will not exceed that length, it 
is of utility to referve them, at leaft till the 
winter pruning, bccaufc they may prove na¬ 
tural fruit-fpurs, which, at that feafon, is di- 
ftinguilhable by having a cluftcr of bloffom 
buds. See the (Vinter Pruning. 

If a vacancy is any where difeovered early 
in fummer, you may pinch or prune fome of 
the ftrongeft neighbouring (hoots to three or 
four eyes, and they will fumilh you (hoots the 
fame year, to chufe from in the winter prun¬ 
ing. See Pinching the Shoots.. 

Do not pull off any of the leaves at this 
' time, as often pra&ifeu, with a view to admit 
the fun, for thefe arc neceffary to the grow*!--, 
both of the young (hoots and fruit, fo (hould 
never be taken away, unlefs there is indeed in 
any part fo great a thicket as to darken the 
fruit confiderably, when a little thinning may 
be neceffary ; in other cafes that work muft be 
difpenfed with till the fruit are full grown. 

6 After 
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After the trees have been fummei -drafted, 
according to the preceding directions, you 
muft not forget to review them once a fort¬ 
night, rotake off any unneceffary or draggling 
after-fhoots that may arife, which is foon 
done, and to fallen up any ihoot that may ftart 
from its place, or proje£t from the wall, as 
well as to continue the trained fhoots in 
genera] thereto, as they advance in length. 

One thing more, which is neceffary to ob- 
ferve in the fummer drafting, is the blight 
which fometimes attacks thefe trees: this dis¬ 
order is the effetSfc of noxious winds or blafts, 
occaiions the leaves to crumple or curl up, 
become thick, clammy, yellowilh, red, and 
fcabby ; and attacks the ends of the fhoots, and 
proves very injurious both to the young fhoots 
and fruit, and often their deflruCtion; exhaufls, 
or flops the progrefs of the fap, in the par¬ 
ticular infected parts; wholly retarding the 
growth, and foon communicates die malady 
throughout the tree, except it is flopped by 
ufing fame timely means of prevention as much 
as pofiibie ; though the only immediate remedy 
is principally, as ioun as your trees appear 
attacked, to pick off all the mod infedled 
crumpled leaves, fo far as difcoverable, and 
alfo cut off below the difordcr, all the inteCted 
part of the fhoots, which generally affume 
a rough dilagrecahle buihy-like appearance ; 
this enables the fap to pulh out new fhoots 
lower down, for next year’s bearing. So 
dcflru&ive is this infection, that it frequently 
deflroys in a fhoit time the whole leaves of a 
wall-tree; and when thefe are gone, the prin¬ 
cipal part of the fruit foon after follows, which 
generally withers and drops, as likewife the 
young wood, for next year’s bearing, either 
dies or becomes (luntcd. Various other me¬ 
thods have been tried to prevent the fpreading 
of this pc A Hence, but nothing effedlual. 

InfeCts alfo often prove very injurious to 
thefe trees ; being generally the effeCt of 
blights; and fometimes proceeds from fome 
infirmity in the ftate of the trees, numerous 
fmall vermin attacking the leaves, which 
thereby difeover a curled or crumply appear¬ 
ance, and the fhoots whereon they arc fituated, 
as alfo the fruit, become ftunted, and make 
no progrefs in growth: to remedy which, as 
much as pofhble, (hould pull off the worfl of 
the infe&fcd leaves; and, if very dry, hot wea- 
it would be of advantage to dafh the 
trees abundantly with water, by means of a 

f arden watering-engine; alfo to flrew tobacco 
uA over the general branches; or fometimes, 
to deflroy the vermin, a fumigating bellows is 
employee!, containing burning tobacco; the j 
fmoke of which ifftung from the pipe in a j 


ft ream, applied to the trees, fuftbeates the 
infeds: but as the fmoke foon efcapes, or 
evaporates in the -open air, it is a tedious 
procefs, and not fo effectual as in a place 
where the fume is confined. 

Sometimes thefe, and other wall trees, Sec. 
are attacked with a dry blight, or blafl, which 
at once kills the branches or fhoots fo attacked, 
and for which there is no remedy; and all 
that can be done, is to cut out the parts fo 
affe&ed as foon as difeovered. 

As the blights are, in a manner, accidental, 
hidden, and different, no previous means of' 
prevention can be ufed. See Fumigation, 
Insects, &c. 

Of the General Winter Pruning, bfc. 

The winter pruning may be executed any 
, time from the fall of the leaf in November, 
until the beginning of March; for no weather 
has any particular effedt with regard to prov¬ 
ing injurious to the new-cut fhoots, as fome¬ 
times imagined. 

This work however (hould never be de¬ 
layed till late in fpring, becaufe the bloffom- 
buds will he fo very turgid or fwelled, that 
numbers of them will be unavoidably rubbed 
off in performing the operation of pruning and 
nailing; though fome wait till this period, 
that they may better judge of the- good or bad 
buds, and of the wood-buds from thofe that 
produce bloffom and fruit. Tins is of fome 
importance: but the fap is generally rifen. 
diffidently in January, or fooner, to fwell the 
buds, to enable you to-diftmguifh them. 

As thefe trees always bear their fruit upon 
the one year old wood; that is, the fhoots pro¬ 
duced cadi fummer bear the general fupply of 
fruit the fummer following, fo that the fruit- 
buds are principally to be looked for upon 
thefe fhoots. 

Wood-buds are diftinguifhable by their Be¬ 
ing long and (lender; bloffom or fruit-buds are 
round, Swelling, thick, and foft, and arife both 
lingly, or one at an eye, and fome double or 
twin, two together, often having a fhoot-bud 
between them ; and the fmgly-placed ones 
have alfo fometimes a wood-bud at the fame 
eye, and are all equally eligible, either with or 
without the appearance of an-immediate fhoot- 
bud : and the latter more generally arife diftindl. 

Great attention mull always be had to keep 
every part of the tree well fumrfhed with an 
annual fupply of young wood, of the former 
fummer, for bearing next year, advancing, as 
it were, gradually one under another, from 
the bottom to the extremity every way; which 
is eafily acquired by properly feledling, thin¬ 
ning, and fhortening thofe of eveiy year, and 
by cutting out annually fome of tne old hori¬ 
zontals 
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zontals to-make room for them. Like wife ob- 
ferve, that as the. bottom of the trees is apt to 
become naked, be alfo watchful of that part, to 
retain in proper places an annual fupply ol 
ftrong young wood, either to £11 an immediate 
vacancy, or to be trained up gradually between 
the mother branches, to (apply tire place of any 
naked or worn- out branch, that may happen 
either there, in the middle, or upper part; 
which are fuch that fupport little or no young 
wood, or produce very weakly and but afeanty 
portion of (hoots, and ihould, wherever they 
appear, be cut down to the great branch from 
which they proceed, or to any lower more fru it- 
ful branch, or ftrong young (hoot they fupport, 
or to any convenient branch fupporting fuch 
(boots: and pkrt of the old horizontals tnuft 
always be cut out annually, to make room to 
train in the bearing wood. 

Previous to tire performing the operation of 
winter pruning thefe trees, as they muft under 
go a general regulation, it is eligible to unnaii 
the greater part of the branches, and ail the 
young ftioots in general; you then have full 
liberty to examine the ftate and fttuation of 
die whole, as wed as to have due command in 
uling your knife, and.of nailing the tree again 
in regular order, according to the fttuation and 
ftreneth of the general fupply of young ftioots 
neceuary to be retained for next funnner’s 
bearing. See. 

The trees being unnailed as above, you 
fhould ftrft proceed to examine all the princi¬ 
pal branches, and fee if any arc become naked, 
or worn out. Naked branches are fuel) that, 
as formerly hinted, liave advanced a conftdcra- 
ble length, and fupport very little or no good 
bearing ftioots, or lateral branches furniihed 
with fucli wood, and ihould be cut out to their 
origin, provided there are proper young wood, 
or horizontals, well furniihed with fuch 
ftioots, properly fttuated to be trained up to 
fupply their places; for way muft always be 
made for thofe branches that furnifh the heft 
voung wood, both for bearing the following 
fummer, and providing a further fupply of 
ftioots for future fervice. And the cafual worn- 
out branches arc ealily diftiuguilhed by their 
uncommonly weak (hooting, lb Ihould lie cut 
out as above, to make room to extend thofe of 
better growth, as juft obferved. 

From thefe you pafs to regulate the (boots of 
the year; that is, thofe of the preceding fum¬ 
mer ; of which you will ftnd often, on rise 
fame tree, weak ones, middle-ftzcd ones, and 
(bine of very luxuriant growth; thole of the 
middle ft zc are to be principally attended to -, 
observing, as noticed in the fummer pruning, 
that the proper ftioots for our preient put pole 


to train for the general fupply of next ftun¬ 
nies’s hearers, are principally thofe that grow 
upon the one year obi horizontals, and of 
which we are now to fele& and retain the molt 
regular placed ones, i. c. fuch that are the moll 
properly fttuated for training clofe and neatly 
to the wall, which are chiefly thole that 
proceed from tbe two upper and under lid.es 
of the faid horizontals, and occasionally fuch 
well-placed ones as grow on the older wood, in 
all vacant fpaccs; ft* that, keeping in view tbe 
proper (hoots, cut-away all die irregular, fu- 
perfluous, and other ufelefs and uuncccflary 
growth, as hereunder mentioned. 

Suppofe your tree to be chiefly of moderate 
growth, and here and there in it ftioots of 
luperior luxuriance and rankuefs ; thd'c, 
wherc-cver fttuated, muft be cut out ckite: 
but if the tree is, in general, vigorous or 
iuxuiiant, live ftioots muft only be thinned in 
a moderate wav, as hereafter dirc&ed. 

All (hoots of extreme weaknds ihould be 
cut away, utile 1's you fttall fee it neceflkry to 
keep one here and there to fill a vacancy, or 
as a referve in cafe of one the future year, in 
which latter cafe [ would now cut them down 
to an eye or two. 

I do not comprehend by weak ftioots tho(e 
llwirt ones an inch or two long, which I call 
natural fruk-fpurs, and often iuruiih excellent 
fruit, and muft; be retained. 

All fore-right aud other ill-placed (hoots, 
fuch as proceed di.red.ly frooi: the front and 
back of the brandies, aud in other irregular 

f ed ions, thatcannot be trained conliilent with 
: uniformity of the tree, and arit'mg eitlier 
from the young or old wood, arc alio to be 
cut off clofe,- except iu cafes of vacancy, and 
that there is no other refource. 

Cut away all (lumps of laft fummer, and 
leave none now, cuttiug every tiling dole. 

During the wiioie operation of the above 
reforms, great attention muft be obferved in 
fcle&iijg and retaining all the well-placed 
regular ftdc-ftiootsabavedefcribedi, which muft 
be regulated according to the following rules. 

Proceeding in this manner to dear your tree 
from caluai worn-out branches, and from 
luxuriant, irregular, aud other bad lhoots, Icav. 
mg nothiug but uletul branches lupportmg ho. 
rizontals, lurniftied with proper young wood, 
nearly, of espial ttrength, aud you' fee your 
work cleai'; you have nothing now to dyjgujj 
lclebt and retain upon each horizontal, a due 
portion of the be ft placed of thefe proper 
(hoots, and retrench ute luperftuous ones. 

Examine tiieretoie the number ol proper 
(hoots upon each horizontal, and their ftrengcii, 
keeping m mind, unu the. middling llsong ones 

are 
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are to be principally attended to* We advifed 
in the fummer pruning to leave npbn each 
horizontal two, three, or four (hoots, accord¬ 
ing to the (Irength of the tree in general: 
now, if your tree is fully trained, no more 
than one or two, as you (halt fee neceflary, 
need be left upon eacn horizontal, except nt 
cafes where a tree is very luxuriant, or where 
there is a very wide (pace to fill, ora vacancy 
in its neighbourhood, may leave more occa- 
fionally ; hut if the tree is iftili in training, you 
may retain two or more (hoots .upon each 
bearer, as you (hall judge expedient, to forward 
the tree to its intended form. But fuppofe you 
arc upon a full-trained tree, or fuch that are 
nearly fo, and that you judge one of the young 
(hoots on each horizontal ts fufficient, keeping 
in view they (hould be trained about four, five, 
or fix indies dill ante; on thisconfideration you 
are to fried the heft of the middle or lower- 
moft of thefe (hoots, unlefs you fhall judge 
neceflary to advance die length of the branch; 
then chufe the heft of the uppermoft, cutting 
out the fuperabundunt; observing that what¬ 
soever (hoot you fix upon, to cut off the upper 
pait of the horizontal on which it Hands, clofe 
to the faid fltoot; or if you leave two or more 
(hoots upon each horizontal, let one be near 
the upper, and the other near die lower part 
thereof, on the oppnfitc fides, where they occur 
fo fituated, and cut down the horizontal to 
the uppermoft of the two (hoots, £o that by 
cutting away part of each of the former year's 
horizontals, the remaining part is terminated 
by a young (hoot, which now commences 
bearer or horizontal of the enfuing year. 

Obfcrve, where two or more (hoots arife 
from die fame eye, never leave but one. 

Where any (hoot rides from die fides of die 
old wood or main branches, and which you 
fttali judge neoefiary to retain, either to fill a 
prefent vacancy, or to be ready for an appa¬ 
rent one, it may be referved without fhorten- 
ing down the faid branch to it, as is neceflary, 
in the one year’s horizontals, unlefs that pan 
of die faid branch immediately from the (hoot 
upward is naked, or unfurnimed with young 
wood, in which cafe take it down to the (hoot 
in queftton. 

Thofe (hort ihoots or natural fpurs, an inch 
or two long, above obferved, may be retained 
whCievef *tney appear, for they are generally 
jgg}U;umifhed with bloflbm buds. 

Obferve, diat many of die principal bearing 
(hoots which you now retain, will have pro¬ 
bably put out federal finall twigs or fide (hoots; 
thefe, being produced late, are generally fpongy, 
beiides, beingfuperfluous or unneceffary, mud 
be cut clofe, leaving only the main (hoot. 


In cutting out the irregular and fupcrfitiotfl 
wood in general, cut all clofe, leaving no 
‘ fturnp, which would fend out (hoots from 
j every eye the enfuing fummer, and crowd 
' your tree with ufelefs wood; and any of thofe 
(hort natural fpurs of the former year, now 
devoid of bloflom-buds, or that exceed two 
or three inches in length, (hould now alfo be 
cot away <So(e, but efpecially fuch that ad¬ 
vance direfikly foreright. 

As you proceed in making thefe reforms of 
regulating and thinning, obferve, at the fame 
time, to (horten the remaining fcledt (hoots, the 
utility of which is obvious ; for as thefe trees 
always produce their fruit upon the one year 
old (hoots, the fame wood, by proper (horten- 
ing in winter pruning, furnifhes, as well as 
fruit, lateral (hoots in proper places the fol¬ 
lowing fummer, to bear the fruit the year af¬ 
ter that; therefore, to procure an annual fup- 
ply of young wood in the proper parts, we 
muft not omit (lopping or (hortening, leis 01 
more, that of each year in the whiter prun¬ 
ing, by which each moot will emit two, three, 
or more lateral onea the fucceeding fummer; 
whereas, if they were left at full length, the 
fap which would have thrown out (hoots be¬ 
low, would mount to the extremities, and 
leave the bottom bare, and in a (hort time all 
the lower part of the tree would become 
naked, and furniihed with bearing wood only 
towards the extreme parrs. The rule of (hort¬ 
ening is this; if the tree is in health, and of 
a middling free growth, (horten or cut off* 
about one third of the length of each (hoot; 
for jnftance, Ihoots of ten or twelve inches 
(hould be (honened to fix or eight; thofe of 
about fifteen or eighteen inches (horten to 
eight, ten, or twelve; and fo in proportion to 
the length and fubftsnce of the. refpe&ivc 
(hoots, obferving, where a tree is weak, or on 
the decline, and makes weakly Ihoots, to leave 
the (hoots thin, and cut them fhorter in pro¬ 
portion: on the contrary, where a tree* is in 
general a vigorous (hooter, leave the (hoots 
clofer, and thorten diem but moderately: that, 
by retaining a good deal of wood to divide and 
■ cxbauft the great redundancy of faj>, you may 
the more efte&ually reduce a luxuriant tree to 
a (late of moderate growth, and to bear plenti¬ 
fully. 

In (hortening thefe (hoots, it is of import¬ 
ance to cue them juft above a wood or branch- 
bud, that it may produce a (hoot for a leader, 
to draw the fap through the whole horizontal, 
the more effectually to nourifti its rcipedlive 
fruit. A wood-bud is with facility diftin- 
guifhed from a bloflom-bud; the former is 
long, narrow and firm; the blufibm buds are 

rouudilh. 
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eoundifli, thick;, fwelling, and (oft; fofoetby trnty, by following, in fome degree, the in- 
cutting to a wood-bud, you are .font of ta? dination of the tree, leaving the {hoots as 
leading (hoot, and the that will be w#« Cloie as foare is any tolerable room to lay 
®ourtflied; in which, however, have regard, them in, and (horten them very little, fome of 
.not to (horten below the genet*! fupplf tdf the ftroneeft not at all; and by thus leaving a 
•Moffom-buds on the particular or rdpeclive good deal of wood, and that at a confiderable 
(hoots, efpccially as it may he obferved, that length, foe (ap is divided, and foe luxuriance is 
they fomedraes proceed from foe fame eye checked; ana in a year or two your tree will 
with a (hoot-bud, which is etfulRy eligible become a moderate {hooter, and fumifo fine 
both in the lingle of twin bkdShms: in the young wood, and bear plentifully, 
latter, a {hoot-hud often iififo.fiafoJb'etween; The Method of nailing them. 

and, therefore, if yott^anafo for*?{Hpeiidy cut The trees being pruned, they fhould be 
to a wood-bud (eparagely, make (Mb cut to a diredly nailed to the wall; this however 
bloffom-bud as above* fhould always be done as you go on, that is. 

Thus much for foe gjfoeral dire&ions to be as foon as one tree is pruned, let that be nailed 
obferved ' in foe principal w&Her pruning, before you prune another, 
although there ana other cirettmftancaa that This operation is fufficiently explained un- 
oannot be conveyed Words, for judged of der foe article Wall-Tubes and Nailing : 
but Upon foe fpot, and depend chiefly upon we {hall jullobfisrve, that as your trees having, 
pradltce. previous to foe pruning, been entirely un- 

We will however fubjo'm a few ofoer par- nailed, you have foe opportunity of nailing foe 
ticufars very neceffary lo be obferved. whole with foe greateft regularity, obferving 

fn the courfc of practice, you will meet to bring foe lowermoft branches on each fide 
with trees of very different habits of growth ; down horizontally, and train them along 
fome, for infiance, are weakly, and produce perfectly {trait, and fo much horizontal, that 
ftnall or weak {hoots; others are of a middling foe extremities be but a few inches higher than 
(late, (hoot freely in every part, but not too the bottom, efpecially where the fide extent of 
vigor mis, which is the moft definable (late of walling and diftance between foe ref pc clive 
growth of any; and fome (hoot very vigorous trees admit; and in which mull be guided in 
m almoft eveiy part. With refped to the extending the branches more or lets horizon- 
former, if the tree makes very weak ihopts, tally: nail them clofe, proceeding m the fame 
examine whether the defeat is at the root: manner with foe next immediately above 
if it difeovers a decaying (late, arid is ap- them; and fo of all foe reft, making the 
parendy irrecoverable, puH it up, and plant oppofitc principal or mother-branches on each 
another in its place; but if not decayed in foe Me, range nearly in the fame pofition, pre¬ 
root, pieferve it, and dig in fome (refit loamy (crying on each fide an equilibrium of number 
eatth and rotten dung incorporated therewith, and (Crcogth, obferving nearly the fame of 
which often recovers thefe fait of trees, their refpe&ivehorizontals or bearers, training 
obferving to keep it foitLof wood, and prune fokra ftrait and iqgular, at four, five, or fix 
the (hoots fhort, even foe bed to five or da* inches diftance from one another, obferving if 
inches, till it recovers. In foe feoood cafe, foe primer has left in any place more wood 
the middling (hooting tree is to be managed as than can * confidently be now laid in, the 
in foe general directions. And in foe foil'd nailer ?fou& regulate that according to his 
inftancc, if the tree is remarkably vigorous, discretion, by either cutting out entirely fuch 
and bear little, it fhould in fome degree be ‘fuperfluaus or unneceffary (hoots, or take it 
humoured in its own way; for if you cut out down to one eye to furnifn a (hoot for another 
many, and foortea canfidcribly the remainder year, if he (hall judge it of utility, 
of foefo «iy vigorous (hoots*) where they am Of defending the BloJJjms , x 

general, fo as frequently done, fuppofing by Peach-trees come into hloffom sub in 
fokt *pye£uce 1 to check luxuriance, ana fo fpripe, when cutting frofts prevail, which, in 
oem&npe to prune, and^Jepcnd entirely upon foiWmafon*, are fo fevere as to cut off foe 
foe ftptteft onfofokfohttllequence is, that by whole. &ot only the bloffom is liaBle to this 
Much tnitmtog, abd clofe cutting vigorous difafter, but alfo the young fruit, till thew axe 
trees, foeyt.'fotintie to ihbot ftili with greater as large as ordinary cherries, which obliges us 
vigour afoiwssgularity for feverat'years, with- to have recourfe to ail poflible means to defend 
out beiqg gkin either form.or fruit, till them* efpecialiy as many trees of the principal 

at iafl, by (eforiMpruning, they pafs into the forts as poflible. 

oppofitc extreme,’ become, as it were, tired The dangerous time lads a month or fix 
with a&ing ineffectually, grow very weak weeks} various ways have been tried tofhield 
and fickly, and (hoot no more. On the con- foe trees during that period ; fuch as covering 

them 
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them with large garden mats* which I hive 
often found of great ufe; but where there is 
much walling, it takes up much time to cover 
and uncover, as the danger threatens, for they 
inuft only tie ul'cd when there is apparent 
danger: free air, light, and fun, mud be ad¬ 
mitted, fo that if the mats are nailed up in an 
evening when there is an appearanceof a 
cutting fro ft, they fhould he removed again 
in flic morning, if the weather is quite mild; 
hut if not, they may be permitted to remain 
till it is moderate: do not omit however to 
take them down when the weather changes ; 
and fo continue their ufe only occafionally, 
till your fruit is advanced to the lire of large 
peas at le tft. 

This is the principal expedient in practice 
to defend thefe trees, which fomefimes proves 
cflc&ual, hut at others does not fecure us a 
quarter of a crop; it however fhould not be 
omitted in hazardous times, efpecially to foinc 
of the earlv and choice forts. 

There is another method which fometimes 
hives a few fruit, when all that have been fully 
expofed are cut off; this is to procure a quan¬ 
tity of cuttings from the branches of evergreen 
trees, fuch as thofe of laurel, yew, fpruce-fir, 
&c. that are well furniihed with leaves, and 
flick them moderately thick between the 
branches of the Peach-tree, in a fpreading 
manner, fo as the leaves of the cuttings cover 
the bloflbm: thefe fhould he placed juft before 
the bloffoms begin to open, not too thick 
to darken them, and may be permitted to 
remain, conftantly night and day, until tl^f 
beginning of May, when the fruit will be fet, 
and paft danger. In default of the above 
cuttings, I have ufed branches of dried fern; 
alfo fometimes large old fifhing-nets, fufpended 
fihin above, before the trees, which breaks off 
part of the keen edge of the froft, and cutting 
ftofty winds, peimuting them to remain con- 
flantlv till the fruit is well fet, and a little ad¬ 
vanced in growth, as above. 

Neither of thefe methods of covering, nor 
indeed any other, can we recommend as 
generally effc&unl; but a poor expedient is 
better than none; they often infure a few 
fruit, when thofe that are fully expofed are all 
deftroyed by the frpft. 

Thinning, the Fruit, 

IS factorable feafons Peach and Nc&arine- 
‘Tr--»foinetimes fet their fruit very thick in 
every part, often double or treble the quantity 
that have room to grow, or the trees capable 
of iiourifliing, and frequently, the fruit are fet 
only here and there hi clutters; (neither cafe 
they muft be thinned, otherwife the fruit will 
not attain half its common lize, and during 


their growth would thruft ooe another off'» 
bdides, if the trees are overloaded, they wool 1 ' 
produce but very weakly fhoo:s for next year' 5 
bearing, and would be two years before they 
recovered themfelves. 

This work ftfouid be performed when,the 
fruit have attained nearly die llzc of final! 
cherries, which will be about the beginning or 
middle of May, for if you thin them fooner, 
frofts may'deftroy. the remainder, and you have 
no refource left. 

The rule.of thinning is, if the tree is weak 
the fruit muft be left thin, not more than one 
or two on the larger ftioots, and only one upon 
the fmaller, which is the only way to infure 
handfonfe fruit, and proper wood for another 
year: upon trees of a middling ftrong growth 
you fhould retain but one or two fruit up¬ 
on the fmaller ftioots^ and two or three up¬ 
on the niiddling-fized ones, and three upon 
the ftrong ihoots: hut the fmaileft kinds of 
fruit may be left a little thicker in proportion, 
and the large forts fhould be thinner, i. e. 
about five or fix inches diftance upon each 
{hoot, and the iargeft fort of fruit fix or eight 
indie* apart. In performing this work, obferve 
to feledt and retain the beft placed, Iargeft, and 
faireft fruit, in every part, according to the 
above rule ; and in removing the fnper- 
abundant ones, be careful not to difturb the 
remaining fruit. Leave no where two Or 
more upon the fame eye, efpecially if one 
exceeds the other in fizc, taking off the fmaller, 
which the other would ftarve : but if they are 
of equal fixe, you may, if it {hall feem ne- 
ceflary, leave both of them. 

We formerly obferved, that it was of utility 
to preferve always a proper coverture of the 
leaves in all parts of the trees, being effentially 
neceflary to the profperous growth of the fruit, 
and to afford a moderate (hade and defence 
thereto during its principal growth, and till well 
i advanced in fize; when, if the leaves any 
where form a very thick dark (hade, may thin 
off fome moderately, or when the fruit -is 
full grown, or begins to change colour, it is 
neceflary, in that ftate of perfection, where 
the leaves arc very clofe, to pinch off fome in 
a thinning order, in fuch as immediately cover 
the fruit, to admit the fun to give it colour and 
flavour. 

Do this however regularly, and thin the 
leaves by degrees, which lhould be pinched, and 
not torn off, which would mangle the eyes, 
and prevent the fruit-buds from forming them¬ 
felves for next year. 

General Ohfervatiem, 

Peach-trees, from the time of heading down 
to the iixth or feventh year, may lie laid to be 
K in 
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i&ghtt, or -taihjed.witb gups, or attacked by 
vermin; fo that the opinion of fume, that 
Peach-trees ufc fdUpto mature than twelve or 
fifteen years* duration, in erroneous, and mu ft 
be give* up, for it is .owing only to bad ma¬ 
nagement that they do nbtwJfl as tong as other 
wfiMtwMr&s, ’ ' 

The trees may be find, to be hi their third 
fUtfcWtym ihtf begin, to da&neuhtouzh fge; 
tyf dlredHofi^ *» pruning are 

'^bSpfom,t happefi* tyotH&ey ere 

Spwuk w thirty ©# fittty upnia hid, when 
they flioutflW ^tti||^lip'4iM3ng only the 
beft young (hoots, 

and which flkonld bbjB^T ^hoP^'.tA* 11 fa* 
general rules, amljhMjJty' tyte raMtef ftrong 
young woodtbaj fifty from dryasi ntytyttitute * 
3f> family She place of tyorn-m branches. ^ 

wraonlfctS obferypd *iur tretywiproachncar 
tjheir en&.a|xt tfkjjflfipm.df the Walls becomes 
naked,* young *iwty|ho^ be planted in due 
time in tty! «m bty «n» & 

fuccced tbbm, and as they, moot up lop off the ’ 
lower branches 6f the pi trees, which hi foot 
or five yealnf.jtaay.'be t^kmjrffktfg away* 
thu* yew may keep yWpalp o«?r - 

jptyd, without intermiffiem, * 
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t«w*i*** ■«* «uwiui|nyfci awnwvwisswwafw 

when purchafed in feme mmenes, and.a Very, 
Cruel one, after; all the trouble of frafci^Spjp. 
To- remedy ftwe, you, in Anguftj* rosy aid 
fismeofthe young ihoots of the fame yaaiylti 
"different pans of tlte, irar, with buds of the 
defined forts, and a*. «jeft advance cut the 
v otber parts away, W in ttyo or three fears 
they win &e*&cn#0tiot&A% and bear thtit. 
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obvious, and fbould be performed every au¬ 
tumn and fprlftg by digging the bordeis. 

Dung, in moderation, is alfo of the utmoft 
utility in preferring due vigour and health in 
thefe trees, and to promote the (ire of die fi uit, 
let it be perfe&ly rotten, and added every tv.o 
or three years, fpreading it all over the boi du, 
and dig it in in die ufual way. 

As to cultivating kitchen herbage on the 
holders, the moderate growing for ts, fuch as 
radifhes, lettuce, finall failed herbs, kidney- 
beans, a tew final! eaily mazagan beans, dwai i 
peas, dec. do very little or no mjui v to the ti ces. 

Peach aud Ne&atine-trm. aie otien planted 
in forcing-fiames and hot-wallt,, to produce 
early fruit; die fotts proper for this arc the 
earueft kinds: tor the method of peiforming 
it, fty Forcing-Frames and Hot-Walii 
Of ptenting thefe < Trert for Otnuvnnt. 

Tnefe are two varieties of Peach-ticcs that 
areeftemned chiefly by way of turiofitv and 
ornament, which we judge it moft propu to 
fpeak of under a feparatc head. Thefe ai c, the 
- Doublc-bfoffomed Peach-tree.-,— Dwarf 
Peach-tree. 

The-foimerof thefe has great beauty in its 
double flowers; it attains the height of com¬ 
mon Peach-trees, and'differs in nothing fiotn 
them but in the doublcnefs of its ffowcis, 
which, like duofeof the otheis, aiefucceedcd by 
fruit: the free makes a fine appearance in 
ornamental plantations. 

The Dwarf Peach rifes but two or three 
|feet high; the ftem is finall, and hath very 
i flender branches, which produce finall infipid 
fruit, th^ fiae of a nutmeg. It is fonictimes 
planted in pots, and brought to table w itti the 
fruit growing thereon Forcuriofity,and makes 
an agreeable appearance. 

For purpofis of ornament, any of the foits 
<yf Peach-trees may, with propriety, be admit¬ 
ted as ftandards m the fkrubbery, and will 
make a fine appearance when in bloom, and if 
they ftarid in a flickered fituation, there will be 
a chance of having now and then pome fruit 
►from them: they may either be planted as 
ftaudard-dwarfs, or as half Of common ftand- 
ards. 

Th» propagation of the DoUbUv-Bloffomed 
a^Dwarfkln^ is effe&ed b$>*ddmg, at 
common ftytciMhmes. 
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Nectarines that merit 


of Np&annes ggowiteg 
tiees, Hcoropmieji .by Pcachfe* o^*flijS 4 «*W| 
branch ; wh»dn -Vety fingtfiaf *|i^ngKfcno«r t 
determines them to be varieties gf one fpecies. \ 
Neither the trees, by their manhei gf 

f rowth, the wood, leaves, nor flgwera of 
Jedtatines and Peaches, o%n teith any preqi* 
lion be diffinguilbed from one another bqt 
the fiuit is dfitmgwfaabie at fight |ri hll its 
ftages of growth: that Of die Ne&arine bath, 
a imooth him fkm or rind# Add the Peach is 
oveied with a foft downy matter; die flefih 
too or pulp of the Nedtailne ir confiderably 
himei than that of Peaches, T # 

Their temperature am! general ctffturd is tiie 
fame in eveiy ftfpc&. 

However, as they aregenerally confidertd as 
different firbit, we, for aiftin&iofl fakir, range 
them m feparate divifions, though aft under the 
principal genus AmygdaluS. 

The vaneties of Nectarines that merit 
efteem are, 

i Fairchild's early Nf&artm*') A ftttatf 
round Ncdtanne, of a bright led on one fide, 
the other yellow; ripe beginning or middle of 
Auguft. 

2. Violet NeUarltte.J A middie-fired hint, 
purple on one fide, the other of a yellowiflt 
green, tinged with red; ripe latter end of Am 
guff. r 

3. Eltoun ’Ntflanne.] A middliM&ctJfl 
longiffi Nectaruie, purple ot r darle-rcd on One 
fide, the othei yellow, and the rind becomes 
{Unveiled, and the pulp fepm&tet from the 
flout, tipe end of Auguff, < 

4. Newington Nefitarine,] A Urge beauti¬ 
ful Nectarine, being of a fine faarict or bright, 
ud on one fide, the other changing gradually 
to a bright yellow, end adMwt to the ffofte t 
npc beginning or middle of September. 

5. Red Roman NeClarine ,J A fine Urge, 
round, dark led Nectarine, a {filming a yellow - 
ifh hue oh one fide, the whole become* fome- 
what {hrivelled, and adheres to the Aone, ripe 
middle of September. 

6. Temple Ntftarint.] A middle-fined 
lengifh Nedtariqw, pale red oft file funny fide, 


& Jfad&ft* VriSfo'#'-! A large 
JUftpqKluddened next the fan, dftfi yd- 
ms tfye other fide* and pari* Atom the 
fame 1 ape in September, 
wo. JMkn mfldnntr] A middle-fifed 
'soupd Nectarme, faintly reddened on the flit*. 
Ay fi«U, fae p#m arebf a golden yellow J 

! ind r adheres to the fame; ripp late tn Septcih- 
beT. 


11, Jlfahy N/ltdtihe.] A middle-fired fruit, 
of a dufavurpli£h red Cn one fide, the other a 
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12 . ritma/Qi #r Peterbenmgh Nectarine.] 
A middle-fined, routed, greeuifii Nedtanne; 
rtpe middle or entfof October. 

t2. FVhtU Jkpj&n NetSa> me. ] A ntiddle- 
Azea fiandfome fruit, of a Whltffh yellow colour, 
and good flavour j ripe in September. 

Of the above t 




rfaes. if jon would Cultivate only the beft, I 
fhbutd advife to plant' the following. Faii- 
eh fid's NcClarine claims a place far its eaily 
pbHedmfn. The vkffet and EJrouge Necta¬ 
rines arft pietty fruit, ripen freely, and their 
flavour is rich and vinous. The Newington 
and Rotnan are die largeft, moft beautiful, 
aftd bed flavoured Ne&ai mes in the world. 
Teusmle Nedtanne is alfo a very- hood ft uit, 
'and at Well effeemed * and the Virmaih or 
Peterborough Nectarine merits a place m *he 
cOlfetflion, becaufe it ripens late, and furntfhes 
» variety for the deflert after all the others are 
gone: alfa A* White Nedtaiinc, botp as a 
good fruit, and as a curious variety* 

Th* Nc£karine-tree is in temperature and 
manner of gitewth, in every rdpe£|i like the 
Peachy and like that ttee requites to be trained 
•ctM the'WatkC m§ m »e’ fake afae& and 
fail. * u ) 

Iriprgpag&iont 
in all Is fifes of 


roundifh fruit, 'of otony ltd on one fide, Ate; 
othei a duiky Vetk w. and adheres «o the ftohej; 
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fa dVcdd fimtetelTaff repetition, 
the rm%t is yeufiefred m tutso sej/he Jfmyjgda- 
hu-PtrJittie, or mA-iitej. faf fee method of 
propagation, planting, pruning, *ftd e\cry 
other article of cultfitw where an ample direc¬ 
tum, equallf applte’4-« to tpe wa» and 
Ne^anne, lS givetu 

AMYRlfi, Sweet-Wood# , 

A genus cocnprifiog balfamifayons fhrubs 
far thaffovc. 

Oafs and ^rdipr, Qftandrid Mempma, 
Ofarf/Mj.} CalVx, monophyfious, fanr- 
fe&fiMflfc acute, fmaii, and permanent. Co¬ 
lt 2 HOLLA, 
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rolla, four oblong concavefpreading petals, pulpy receptacle, crowned by the fruit, which 
Stamina, eight awl-lhaped ere& filaments, is a kidnfcy-fhaped nut, an inch long, contain- 
with oblong anther*. PiSTlLLUM.an ovate mg ail eatable fweet kernel, very palatable 
germen above, flyle thickifhv crowned'With . when roafted. 

a four-cornered uigma. PeRicartiom, a The propagation of this plant is by planting 
roundifli drupaceous berry containing a round- the nuts, Which are brought hither annually 
ifh, fhining nut. 7 " by the .Weft Indta'fhips. ■ 

The principal fpeejes ate, They arp to be planted finely in fmall pots, 

1. Amyris elemifiera. and plunged in "the bsifcfbed and the plants 

Qum Elcmi : tree.\ Rifes a branching flhrub will appear in a month ; continue them always 

fix or feven feet high, gafnifhed ‘with ternate in the Hove. 

and pinnate fivc-lobcd leaves, downy under- AM AG ALLIS, Fimperncl. 

neath, and fmall white flowers from the axils The plants are herbaceous, one ofwhieh is 

of tire leaves at die ends of the branches. The. the common trailing -annual Pimpernel, a 

refin of tpis fririib is the Gum Ele’mi of the weed'of the garden and fields ; and one is an 

ihops. 1 ■ craSh, fmall, ornamental 'perennial of the 

2. Amyris gikadenjis. green-houfe. 

Bolfam, of Gilead-tree. ] Rifes a fhrub Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia .* 
with purplilh branches, garnilhed with terAate . Characters.'] Calyx is monophyllous, five- 
cntiie leaves, and lateral one-flowered pe- parted "and permanent. Corolla is trnmo- 
duncles". From the buds of this fhrub is the pctalous, wneel-fhaped, and five-parted. Sta- 
Balfam of Gilead extra£hxl.:, ' mtna, five ere< 5 f ihort filaments. Pistil- 

3. Amyris Opobatfamum. lvm, a globular'gennen, Ample flyle, and 

Baljam of A/fcca-trcc.’] Rifes a fhrub headed Aigrna. Plricarpivm, a globular . 

branching out, and garnifhed with winged caplule, and many angular feeds, 
leaves, and leaflets pctioled flar; with flowers The fpecies that merits culture is, 
produced on the fhoots of the fame years Anagallis monelU. 
growth. ‘ Perennial Anagallis. ] Ann gall is with erect 

This laft fpecies is fuppofed to give forth Aalks, and fpeur-thaped leaves, 
the rare and valuable refin called Balfam of This is a low credt perennial, a foot high, 
Mecca. -i ’ V: fomewhat bufhv, and clofely adorned with 

Thefe fhrubs, being tender, require to be leaves, by pairs, or by threes, and numerous 
conftuntly. kept in the wove; their propagation whcel-fhaped blue flowers on long foot-ftalhs, 
is by feeds obtained from abroad, or by which make a*pveity appearance, 
cuttings in the fpring, with the affiftance of a The propagation of this plant is cither by 
hot-bed, and managed as other plants of the feed on a warm border in April, or by cuttings 
like nature. ’ in the fhade in fyminer, and muft be potted 

ANAC ARD 1 UM, Acajou, or Cafhew- and houfed in winter; fhifi them occaiionally 
Nut. J ' ; ' into larger pots, removing them each fhifriug 

'J'here is but one (pecies r it is of the tree with die ball of earth entire about their roots, 
kind, a native of both Indies, and retained hew and give moderate waterings in common with 
in ftoveV for cunotify. - r '' other woody exotics, of that department. 

Clafs and order, JDecandria flfottogyma, ANAGYRIS, Stinking Bean Trefoil. 

‘ Characters.] CaLY xi five fharp-painted This genus furniihes two hardy deciduous 
deciduous leaves. CoR olLa, five long, naf- flowering flirnbs,adorned with oval leases and 
row, reflexed petals. Stamina, ten;Abort long fpikes of papilionaceous yellow flowers, 
filaments, ami roundifh antherae. Pistil- Clafs and ordt r, Dccandria Alonorynw. 
lum, aroondUh.germen, ihflexed ftyle, and Characters .] Calyx, a monophyllous, bcll- 

oblique ftigina. r£R icarVium, none; the fhaped, five-parted cup. Corolla is papi- 
leccptajle beddmes a large round pulpy Tub- lionaceous, the ftandard broad and heart- 
fbmcc, ctuwned by a kidney-fhapcd nut. ihaped; tlie wings oblong and plane; and the 
There being biff : ‘one fpecies, it is named keel long and eredt. Stamina, tBi.d:. , ..'. 1 ct 
fimpljr JnaioarJium. f: filaments, and Ample anther*. Pistillum, 

This tree appear* ^ a fmall flirub here in oblong germen, Ample ftyle, and hairy fligma. 
our ftoves; but in th§ Indies it fifes twenty PericaRpium, a large oblong pod, contain- 
fwt in height dividipg.iil|pfpreadingirregular mgJkidney-ihaped feeds, 
branches, decotattid with large oval leaves, . The fpccies are, 
aridfinall white flqyveiftin Umbels at the ends 1, Anagyrib fmtUa*' . 
of the ihpots, fuccccdcd by a largeJteUow Common Stinking Anagyris.] Anngyris with 

¥ oval 
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aval leaves ami fpikes of flowers, proceeding it begins -to decay, it contrafls itfelf; and if 
from the Tides of the brandies. then taken'up anapreferved in 4 dry place till 

2 . Anagyris crctica. ' next year, nay for many years, then placed 

Cretan Stinking Anagyris .] Anagyris with in warm watery it will expand its leaves and 
oblong leaves ana longeft fpike of flowers. ’flowers as in its natural growth. 

Thefe fhrubs rife eight or ten feet in Both the fpecies are raifed from feeds in 
height, decorated with fimple, alternate, hoary March or April, in a hot-bed, and in May 
leaves, and numerous bright yellow butterfly- the plants may be .potted and placed in the full 
lhaped flowers, difpofed in long hanging air.; they will flower in June, and r with* oc- 
fpikes, arifing from the Tides of the brandies cafional fhelter of a frame, will perfect fejds 
in May and June, but' rarely perfed good an autumn. ■ 1 

feeds in England. ' ’ ANCHUSA, Buglofe. 

They are exotics of Spain, Italy, and the There' are eight or nine fpecies, all of 
Archipelago Iflands, but profper here in the which.are herbaceous, chiefly perennial, and 
full ground. • of hardy, groWt^; fome grow ered f others 

The propagation may be effected both by trail, garnifhed with rough Ample leaves, and 
feed and layers. moudpetaloUs funnel-thaped flowers; four or 

The feed is procured from abroad bv die five of which merit culture,, fome as faiutife- 
nurfery-men and feeds-men, -which ihouid be rous medical plants, 'others fur ornament. 
Town in a bed of light earth in March, and Clafs and order, Pentandria Afsnogynia. 
the plants v. ill appear in May give occasional Characters.] Calyx is acutely fiVe-parted, 
waterings in futnmer, and flndter the tirft and permanent. Corolla, monopctalous, 
winter from fi.vere fro ft ; in March or April funnel-fhaped, and live-parted at the brim, 
following plant them in a warm flickered li- Stamina, five ftiOrt filaments, arid iticum- 
tuation, <n fome in pots, and in two. three, or. borit aritherse.P istillom, four gernfina, 
four years they will be of due lire tor the 5 gt* filiform ftyle, aud obtufe ingtna. Pf.ri- 
Ih rubbery. carPium none, the four feeds being.lodged 

A NANAS, the Pine-Apple. See Bro-* in the calyx. 
me). i a. - The fpecies of moft note are,. 

AN'ASTATIC A, Rofe of Jericho. : I. Anchusa officinalis. 

Conlifts of low bufliy annuals of curious Common officinal Buglofs.] Aachufa with 
finguLirity ; adorned with obtufe and acute cretft ftalks, fpear-ih^ped leaves, and imbri- 
Icaves, and fmall tetrapctalous white flowers, cated fpikes of flowers. 

difpofed in Ihort and longer fpikes.. Varieties of this .J Common. Buglofs with 

Clafs and order, TrtradynamiaJiliculofa. blue flowers.—Common Buglofs with white 

Ckaraficrs.] Calyx, four-ieaved, leaves flowers.—Common Buglofs with red flowers, 
oval-oblong. Corolla, four roundiib flat ‘"•■2. AJtcwusa Jempcrvivcns. 
petals, fpreading cruciform. Stamina, fix Ever-green hroad-Jcaved Buglofs.] Anchufa 
aw 1-fhapcd filaments with roundiih anthem, with trailing branches, broad leaves, two 
Pistilt.um, a very fmall bifid germcn, fubu- leaves on the peduncles, and ihort fpikes of 
late ftyle and'headed ftigma. PirIcar- blueflowere. 

eniM, a Ihort, blunt, bilocular pod, with a 3 - Anchusa orientala:- '^ * ; : 

finale feed in each cell.. ' Eajte'rn: Yellow Ruflffitf] . Anchufa with 

The fpecies are, ;" ^ . trailing bmhehes^ hairy ’’woolly leaves, the 

Anastatic a kkrichuntica. ' > branchasandfiowersgrowingaUernately, and 

Jerichoan Common Anajlatica> orRofe ofjt* oval h^i^ttt;le4veS'bri thefpikesbetweenthe 
ric/io.] Anaftatvca, with ihort ligneous (talks, flower*.' ' V y.. , , .. ' 

five or fix inches high, dividing into many f^tJwwpHUSA virrimanid. - ■ ■ 

branches of bulhy giowth : obtufe, flerny fmall Yellow Buglofs.] - Anchufa 

leaves, and Ihort lateral fpikes .of ffnall with a low fmooth^^alk, and bright yellow 
wlyie flowers ; native of Paleftine, 8tc. v flowers, placed in loofe ipikes. 

mItatica Jyriaca. All thefeart herbaceous perennials, that 

t Syrian Anajlatica.] Anaftatica.with a fork- profper in ilfinoft any foil and expofure, 
ing hard.item, a foothick, fprcadmg branches, thoughthey art; oftohgeft duration in dry f oils, 
acute rough leaves, ind longer fpike6„ot lihall . : The two flrftftkts; gapw naturally tn Bri- 
white flowers; ■ / , r -r > of foreign growth. 

Of the Rbo^e two fpecies, The firft' is the .; ( ^Tho > rOms' df : adthe forts are fibrous. 

*p°ft genearatiy ^ noted for its great p* THe ftalks and branches are iound, thick, 

fiiigularity, which is, that m autuning when .had' mofily very rough and hairy, decorated 

' with 
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with Ample, oblong, very< rough • leaves, 
placed rhcrnate ; and numerous flbwerS, col-. 
le$ed into clutters and fpifees, ornament the 
upper parts, each fepavate flower formed of 
one inunclibuliform or fsinnei-fhaped petal, 
having a long tube belciw* and a fpreading 
brim, appearing, in, drtf' diflferent fpecies, in 
fpring, iuntmer, and auifumn^ and continue 
in long fucceffionon tbe fame plant, which, 
in all the forts, Ire fuccecded by abundance 
of feed 'in- autumn;&*?. 4" ' ■" 

The Atickufd officinalis, and refpc&ive va¬ 
rieties, ,. obtain two foet * in height, fending 
forth, many fide ft)sots, and a numerous fuc- 
■ceffion of flowers in Juneand July. 

. The Evergreen Buglofs and Oriental An- 
■chufa extend their branches upon the ground, 
which forni/h a fucceffionof flowers moil of 
the Cummer months, and the former often 
continues in bloom from May till Chriftmas. 

The Virginian Anebufa is a very low plant, 
hut is valuable for its producing numerous 
flowers early in fpring. 

. Ufi in Gardens, Propagation, &c. j 
In rdpedt to their ufes ip gardens, the] 
Common Buglofs is eileemedprincipally fcuJ 
its medical properties; but dll the varieties; 
may alfo be employed with/the other fpccics 
as plants of ornament, forthe enibeUifhinent 
of the compartments of large gardens, where 
many plants of eafy culture .ate required ; 
where, though the flowers poSels no remark¬ 
able beauty, they will appear confpicuous 
enough to, mcreate the ‘variety. 

All the forts love a -dry iqiI. ; for though 
they grow ttrongeft in nipift rich land, yet 
their duration iii fuch foils is rarely mom 
than two or three-years. '• 

The propagation of all the forts Is by feed*, 
in autumn or fpring,. in a bed of light: eaith* 
and in May, June, or July, the plants will 
he large enough for tranfplantation into die 
places where they are finally to rethain*- 
All the forts rrfefreelyfrptnibe foatteredpy 
felf-fown feeds. • 

AMDRAGHNjE bafe Orpine, 

Thisyjemif copfifts of two fpecies/'one of 
which is herbaceous■„ and trailing, and the‘ 
other a forubby,exotic.,;:. - 

Clafs and order, Mo»dfda Gynandria. • 
Characters:.} Maje andfemaH: flowers apart 
on the fame pitot* Calyx, cut into five 
parts. CoRt>i/X.4 ,«f' foe male conftfte6f 
five cmarginatod twirww petals* with a n«e* 
tarium «. ompofrd Ah fi^fimfi bifid folioles. 
Stamina in the niafs Jdwerir.b^fiyefmall 
filaments inforted into foe rudiments of tlfo 
ftyle/ topped with f.rfipteambcr®. Putil- 
ll’M, a globole gerthen with three fleuder 


ftyles, topped with round ftigmas. Pertcar- 
pium, a glbhofe trilobate threc-celled cap- 
fulc, containing two or thtcc-corneved feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

T. AndracHjnte Tlephoides (Annual). 

Baftard Orpine.] '.-Hath trailing herbaceous 
branches; garniflied with oval lanceolate 
leaves of a dirty green colour: the flowers 
are white, and appear in July and Augull. 

, 2 . , Anorackne jfrutivofit. 

• Shrubby Adrachnt .] Hath a ftirubby ftera, 
branching laterally, and forming a head four 
or five feet high, with fmooth, oval, entire 
leaves,; and ere£t flowers. 

The firft fpecies being annual, the feeds may 
be fqyvn in the fpring, where it is to remain. 

The fecond fpecies hath the branches placed 
alternate on the ftetn with the final! branches 
compreflcd ; the flowers arc axillary and clut¬ 
tered together. 

Its propagation is by feeds or cuttings: the 
feeds may be fown in the fpring on a hot-bed, 
in pots filled with light rich earth plunged to 
the rim; and when the plants are rifen two 
Or three inches high, plant them in feparate 
pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed, where 
they may be conftandy kept and managed as 
; other plants of the fame nature. 

By cuttings chufe fome of the flioots, plant 
them in pots of rich earth and plunge them 
in a hot-bed ; when they have takenfroot re¬ 
move them to the ftove where they are to 
continue. 

ANDROGYNA Planta. By botanifts a 
plant is termed Androgynous, which produces 
both male and female flowers on the fame 
root; the cucumber, melon, gourd, &cc. and 
of trees, the oak, platanus, cnefnut, walnut, 
mulberry, birch, hornbeam, hazel, &c, fur- 
uifli examples. Sec MafeulusFlos, (Ac. An¬ 
drogynous plants conftitute the clafs Monoecia 
of Linnseu*.... 

;• ANDROMEDA. . .. 

■. The plan^lqf this genus are principally of 
foe tree and iiuub kind, moftly deciduous, 
hardy,, and of moderate bufhy growth, adorn¬ 
ed with ifonple alternate leaves, and final! mo* 
nopetalous bell-fihaped flowers, in fpikes, or 
clutter*. 

Clafs and order, JOecandria Monegynia. 

ML. * m. Mm. • « Jf 
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The principal fpecies are, 

1. And ROME® A arbotea. 

Tree Andromeda, or Carolina Sorrel-Tree.'} 
Andromeda with oblong, oval, pointed, a|> 
ternate leaves, roundifh oval greeaifh flow«r*» 
difpofed in long naked fpikes, proceeding 
from the fidcs ot the branches. 

2. Andromfda paniculate. 

Paniculate-[piked Virginia Andtbntoda.} An¬ 
dromeda with oblong;, credited, alternate 
leaves, and cylindrical yellowifh flowers, in 
branching naked fpikes at the ends of the 
branches. 

3. Andromfda marietta , 

Afaty/and Aggregate Andromeda.} Andro¬ 
meda with oval entile leaves, placed alternate, 
and greeuifh floweis, collected in aggicgate 
bunches.' 

Varieties.} Ovate-leaved Andromeda.—Ob¬ 
long-leaved Andromeda. 

4. Andromeda edlyculata. 

CalyculatcclBox - lcaved,Cdnada Andromeda.} 

Andromeda with obtufe, fpear-fhaped, punc¬ 
tured, alternate leaves, and cylindrical white 
flowers, difpofed in fhort leafy fpikes" at the 
ends of the brandies. 

Variety. ] Calculated ovaj-lcaved, ever¬ 
green Andromeda—Globe-flowered calculat¬ 
ed Andromeda. 

5. Andromeda raceme fa. 

Rocemofe-fpiked Penu fylvania Andromeda.} 

Andromeda with oblong ferrated leaves, and 
cylindrical fwclling flowers, in cluttered brac- 
tcal fpikes. 

6. Andromeda poli folia. 

Polium-leavcd Afarjh Andromeda.} Andro¬ 
meda with oblong elliptical ftifl'-leavcs, edges 
refluxed ; and oval nodding, reddifh flowers. 

Varieties.} Broad, oblong-leaved,-—fpear- 
fluipe -leaved-—Na rroW liuear-leaved. 

7. Andromeda Ddbeecia. 

Irijh IVhorts, or Cantabrian Heath, or Trail¬ 
ing Andromeda.} Andromeda, with low trail¬ 
ing (talks and branches j leaves fp^ar-iliapfld, 
revolute, alternate, andiargefpurplilhflowers. 

8. Andromeda acuminata. 1 

Aeumindte-haved Andromeda ,] Andromeda 

with ovate, lanceolate, acute leaver edges 
la wed. f 

9. Andromeda emaiea* * 

Cgriacjeus thick-leaved Andremda.} Alii 

drojn e d iM with three-cornered branches,'and 
ovata, entire teaves* very (Lining. 

Thefe plants are tnottly natives of North,: 
America, where they grow naturally in tnarlfey 
or boggy "places flr^\e? ; 'wh»th.'^-f<>ti»r, 
what bu| : r aU; M" 

others are '30*$ 

moift fttwatioa#.. * 


The tree Andrometht riftrs ten nr fifteen feet 
in height the branchfc# ^fienderjartd drooping; 
<his is foraewfiatt tender ; fo v dbme plants 
{ffeonld be retained in pots to he Sheltered in 
Mtfldter* ( ’ i 

, The ” Andromeda paniculate it a fhrub of 
three of*four feet nature, and fends forth 
many branches. 

The other fpedes of Andromeda are low 
buihy flhrubs, rgrely exceeding two or three 
feet in height 

All thefe fhrubs flower here annually in 
June' and July, but they rarely ripen feed in 
thefe parts, 

V/e i. Propagation, fife. 

With refpeift to the utility of thefe fhrubs 
in gardens, the fir ft fort is admitted princi¬ 
pally among the graen-houfe plants, and de¬ 
lights in moiftftre \ the other forts mar be ad¬ 
mitted to tncreafe the variety in the fhiubberv; 
but they (hpcld have a moift foil, otherwise 
they will not profper in Cummer. 

The propagation of all the fpecies may 
be effect d by feed, which is impoued by 
the feedfmert annually from America, which 
mutt be fawn in fpring in a bed of moift 
eai th. 

They may alfo be increafed by layers in 
autumn. 

All the Ihrub kinds may alfo be propagated 
by fuckers, which they fend up pretty plenti¬ 
fully every year from the roots. 

ANEMONE, including tire Polfatilla, or 
Pafquc-Flower, and the Hepatic a. 

In this genus, Anemone, the Pulfatiila, and 
Hepatica, now retained as fpecies (hereof, 
were formerly ranged as diftiniSl genera j but 
late improvements in botany have proved their 
general'characters to be the feme* and pro¬ 
claim them all relations of the feme family, 
and as fuch we muft treat of them { though, 
as they differ extremely in their general ap¬ 
pearance, as alfo in their culture, we, for di- 
ftimftion’ fake, Ifrill exhibit them in feparate 
flivifions, under the generical name Anemone. 
See ANEM04K8-Pcrt,BATSS,x M A, and Anemo¬ 
ne-He vatic 4. 

ciafs and Other, Polyaidria Polygynia. 

’ Characters.] Calyx,, hone. CorolIa, fix 
or nfoe petals, difpofed m two or three feiies. 
SiaNiina, * numerous)! capillary fhort fila¬ 
ments* and double anther as. Pi nr ileum, 
numerous get mow OoUedted into a head, 
pointed ftyjfes, and obtufe ftigmas. Peri- 
CAftjpjtjjj» none ; the feeds, which ate nume¬ 
rous* 04 the receptacle, and form an ob- 
.tufedotie. 

h The above characters are applicable, not 
rdnly to the fpecies commonly confidcuu as. 
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Anemones, ,but alto to die Hepatica and Pul- 
fatilla. 

Firfl Djvijion. 

In this divifion we will exhibit the piincipal 
fpecies of what are commonly called Ane¬ 
mones. 

The fpecies are, * v 

1. Anemone ceronana, angujlfolia. 

Narrow-leaved Garden Anemone.] 

Anemone with the radical leaves divided 

and fubdivided by threes, into many narrow 
fegments, and a leafy involucrum. 

Varieties .] The varieties, in refpe£l to tlte 
colour and variegation of the flowers, are in¬ 
numerable ; but the principal plain colours 
are, red, blue, crimfon, purple, alb-colour; 
and the variegations are, red and white, rofe 
and whiter blue and white; red and white, 
and purple, with innumerable intermediate 
(hades ■, and with (ingle and double flowers, 
of every colour and variegation.-Prolife¬ 

rous narrow-leaved Anemone, one flower 
growing out of another. 

2. Anemone hoitcn/ts, latifolia. 

Broad-leaved Garden Anemone. ] Anemone 
with digitate or hand-ihaped Angered leaves, 
having broad fegments. 

Varieties ] Flowers of many colours and 
variegations, as in the firft fpecies. 

q. Anemone nemorofa. 

The Wood Anemone .] Anemone with leaves 
divided by threes, having the fegments deeply 
cut, and one flower on the hulk. 

Varieties .] Common Wood Anemone with 
Angle white flowers.—Double white Wood 
Anemone.———Purple wood Anemone.—— 
Double purple Wood Anemone.—Reddiih- 
purplc Wood Anemone. 

.4. Anemone apennina. 

Apennine Blue IVood Anemone. J Anemone 
with teruate divided leaves, having the feg¬ 
ments deeply cut, and numerous fpeaf-fliaped 
petals to the flower. 

Varittics.~\ Common Apennine Wood Ane¬ 
mone, with Angle blue, flowers.—Double 
blue Apennine Wood Anemone——Violet- 

coloured Apennine Wood Anemone.- 

Double violet-coloured Apennine Wood 
Anemone. 

5. Anemone ranunculoides. 

Ranunculus like, Yellow Wood Anemone.} 
Anemone with divided leaves, fegmems deeply 
cur, numerous, round^h petals to the flower, 
feeds acute, and Aern moflly one-flowered. 

All thefe fpecies and refpective varieties are 
hardy herbaceous*perennials, that will profper 
in any common foil of a g<gg)cn, cither in l>cds 
fepaujdy, or in the boraus among other 
plants of' the flowery tribe. 


They are perennial in root, but annual in 
leaf and A a Ik, which rife in fpring, and per- 
ifh to the ground when they have flowered 
and perfected feeds. 

The roots are tuberous, knobbed, folid, 
flefhy, and Arm ; the leaves rife on foot-flalks 
diremly front the root, and which, in all the 
forts, are Ample, but are cut into manv nar¬ 
row parts, the divifions being generally by 
threes; and between the leaves rifes the 
flower-Aalk, from Ave or Ax inches to one 
foot in height, furmouuted each by one flower, 
which (lands naked without any cup or calyx, 
and which, in the Angle kinds, has generally 
from fix to twelve petals, burin the double forts 
the petals arc of an indeterminate number, 
which are often fo numerous and full, as to 
exclude the parts of fru&ification ; but the 
Angle and half-double kinds afford plenty of 
feed annually. 

General Defcription of the Garden kinds. 

The two firft fpecies. Anemone corona) ia, 
and Anemone hortenjis, are the Eaftcrn or Gar¬ 
den Anemones, and the parent plants of all 
thofe numerous beautiful different coloured 
Angle and double varieties that adorn our gar¬ 
dens in fpring, and beginning of funnner ; 
they arc originally natives of Ihe Levant, and 
other parts of the EaA ; but grow freely with 
us in the full ground, with little trouble, in 
beds or borders, and furnifh an annual t'uccef- 
Aon of their beautiful flow’ers fix weeks or 
two months, and produce abundance of feed 
annually, and their roots multiply exceed- ' 

I heir roots, as before hinted, are tuberous, 
knobbed, ii regular, and formed into unequal 
knobby heads. 

The leaves are Ample, large, and decom¬ 
pound, which, in the Arfi foit, Anemone ro- 
ronariei, and all its varieties, u.ic deeply di¬ 
vided into many fegments, and thefe again 
fubdivided into numerous narrow divifions ; 
fo, for diftin£tion, tin's fpeciis is called Nar¬ 
row-leaved Anemone. The fecund fort, Ane¬ 
mone hortenfis, and varieties, has alfo large. 
Ample, decompound leaves, which are digi¬ 
tate or Angered, but the divifions arc not fo 
deep, and the fingers or fegments being broader 
than thofe of the former, it is called Broad- 
lcavcd Anemone. ,, 

The flower-ftalks of both fpecies^SmrYc- 
fpctSUve varieties, rife between the leaves di- 
re«£Uy from the roots, fiequently two, three, 
or more, from the fame root, and obtain from 
about eight or nine to ten or twelve inches in 
height, and a little above the middle grows a 
leafy appendage, called the involucrum, and 
at top ftands one large confpicuous flower, 

which, 
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which, in fome varieties, is as large as a 
•double rofe. In their Angle ftate the flowers 
Jiave only iix or nine petals, but in the double 
kinds they ate innumerable: fix large petals 
■eompofc the outward part; in the midft Hand 
numbers of linaHer ones, in a great many cir¬ 
cular feries, filling up the body of the flower 
.in a globular tuft, which, by florifts, is called 
the thrum. 

In the lingle and half double kinds rife a 
vail duller of thread-like (lamina, and in the 
centre of thefe are the rudiments of the feed, 
formed in a final! roundilh head. 

But in the full double flowers, all thofe 
parts of frudlification arc often entirely ob¬ 
literated by the multiplicity of the petals, fo 
that the leeds are ‘to be expedled principally 
from the (ingle and fcmi-double flowers. 

The common lingle kinds, ic. with fix 
or nine petals with the duller of filaments 
in the middle, are commonly called Poppy 
Anemones, from their fimilarity to a lingle 
poppy. 

General Defcrifthn of the Wood Anemones. 

The five lpectes of Wood Anemones grow¬ 
ing naturally in woods in moll parts of Eu¬ 
rope, fome are found in limilar fituations in 
this country, particularly the firll fort, which 
is found plentifully in many parts of the king¬ 
dom, in their lingle Hate; but the double 
forts of them have been obtained by culture 
in gardens from the feeds of the lingle kinds. 

The roots of thefe fpccies, and varieties, are 
flelhy, oblong, and irregular; run under the 
fur face, and fond forth many fibres. 

The leaves rife from rhe root on long fodt- 
llalks; they arc pretty broad, and divided 
into three or five principal parts, and thefe 
again deeply cut on the edges. 

The flower-llaik riles from fix to eight or 
nine inches high, having a leafy involucrum, 
and each llalk crowned by one pretty large 
flower, which, in its finglc ftate, has gene¬ 
rally fix pretty broad petals, in two ieries, 
with a duller of ftamina, and a head of ru¬ 
diments of feed in rhe centre ; but the double 
flowers have innumerable finall loofe petals, 
forming a .globular head, and are very 
pretty." 

UJ'c in Gardens of all the Sorts, 

Tire two firll fpecies, and their numerous 
TtailL^Sjparieties, are very pretty ornaments 
for jhe flower-garden, and the double kiqls 
have fuperior beauty ; the varieties in general 
are curious furniture for emhellilhing the 
fronts of the principal compartments of the 
pica lure ground, as they will profper in the 
« ommon open borders, &c. in which they 
have a fine cffcol, when properly difpoied in 


aflemblagc with plants of limilar growth and 
times of flowering ; for they blow freely in 
any common light earth, and nothing injures 
them but over-abundant motfture of foil; and 
fometimes late frofts in April and May deface 
the thrum that compofes the middle of the 
flower; but this is fcldom. 

^However, as the capital forts are often pro- 
cured at a great price, and fome are of fin* 
•gular beauty, it is eligible to plant the bell 
of them feparate in narrow beds, in order 
that when the plants begin to (bew bloom, 
they may be arched over to he covered with 
garden mats, when cutting winds and frofts 
prevail. 

But I fhotiid advife to plant many of the 
common kinds in the open borders towards 
the front, in finall clufters, of three, four, or 
five in each ; in which order the flowers will 
be very Ihowy, end produce a fine variety 
lor fix weeks or two months. 

The principal feafon of flowering of all the 
double varieties is April and May; but by 
planting the roots at different times in autumn 
and fpnng, the bloom may be continued from 
'March until the middle of June. 

The broad-leaved kinds are generally the 
hardieft Mowers, and if fome are planted late 
in March, in a fomewhat fhady border, they 
will exhibit a bloom in July. 

All the choice double'kinds Ihould be 
taken up annually when the flower is pad, 
in order to feparate the increafed parts or ofF- 
fets which arife from the fides of the main 
roots, and which, if taken up juft after the 
flower fades, may be retained out of ground 
fcvcral months, and planted according to the 
time you defign they fhall blow. 

The Single or Poppy Anemone comes 
very early into bloom, often in January and 
February, and its flower, though compofcd 
hut of fix petals, is large and ihowy, and is 
worthy of a place in the common borders, 
where, if difpofed four- or five together in 
patches, alternately, with bunches of fnow- 
drops, crocufies, winter aconites, hepaticas, 
and Chriftmas rofes, they will exhibit a fine 
variety at an early feafon, and the roots may 
l>e permitted to remain two or three years un¬ 
removed. 

The Wood Anemones are fine furniture 
for the borders of wood-walks, the fronts of 
(hrubbery clumps, and for wildernefs works, 
and in Inort, for any other compartments 
where a variety of early bloom is required, 
for they will fucceed any where. 

Method of Planting the Garden Kinds. 

The roots of all the varieties of the two fpe¬ 
cies of Eaftcro or Garden Auemor.c arc Ibid 
I. by 
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hy the nurfervnien, and at rnoft of the feed-i gredients wherewith to form beds for the re- 
{hops. The fine double varieties are generally I ccption of the roots. 

imported from Holland, which are fold by the The bell is that of firtih eatth from a paf- 
hundred, &c. The common kinds, both double ture, neat’s dung, and fea-fand. Take maidetL 
and jingle, by the pound weight. - loamy earth from the furfacc of a < o nmmi or 

The Dutch lores are pei hundred fiom eight other pafture field, the top-fpit turf and all; 
or ten ihillings to fo many guineas, which to every load of this add one of neat’s dung, 
however is more than they are worth. and half a one of lea or drift land ; blend the 

The common double Englilh kinds are fold whole together, and lorm it in a ridge, in 
per lb. from five to ten or twelve, and the which let it remain a year or fix months at 
linglo or Poppy Anemones from three to five lead, turning it over every two or three 
ihillings. months (l’ec Composts). Jlut in default of 

The l'eafon for planting all the above va- pafture earth, a good compoft may he formed 
lieties, is according to the time it is defigned of common light garden mould, and rotted 
they fhall flower. neat’s dung, adding to every load of the lormer 

The bed time to plant the principal forts half a one of the latter, and about a cjuarter of 
for the general bloom is October, or early in that of drift or fea-fand; and of either ol'thefe 
November, and the plants will come into comports the bed is to he formed, about twelve 
flower in April and beginning of May; but or fifteen inches in depth, and three and a 
if fome are planted in the middle of Septem- half broad. 

her, and a fecond parcel towards the middle The mode of planting is to he obferved ac- 
or latter end of October, both plantations will cording to the following rules, 
afford a fucccffiim of bloom from the begin- If it is defigned to plant anv of the common 
ning of April until the middle of May ; and if double and Jingle kinds in the borders, in af- 
a third plantation is made in February or be- lemblage with other plants, I fhould advile to 
ginningof March, they will come into flower plant them in patches, that is, to plant three, 
about the middle of May, and continue until four, or five roots together, in a patch of five 
the middle of June; whereby the bloom may or fix inches breadth, putting them two or 
be continued near three months. three inches deep; and thofe patches may be 

In refpeiSl to the above times of planting five, ten, or fifteen feet diftancc, fome near the 
thefc roots, obferve, that thofe planted early in edge, others more towards the middle ; in 
autumn often come up in leaf before Chrift- which order they will make u pretty appear- 
inas, and they always produce the largeft ance. 

flowers, and continue longeft in beauty; the But when it is defigned to plant them, in 
roots too will be belter nouriflied, and afford the florifts’ wav, in beds by themfelvcs, they 
a larger increafe than thofe planted in fpring. nnlft be planted in continued ranges, length 
It is however necclfary always to retain ways, 
fome out of ground till fpring, for the fake of The beds for this purpofe are to be marked 
a fucceffion of bloom. out three feet and half broad; flic length at 

7 'hc iituation proper for the Anemone pleafure, with alleys eighteen inches wide be- 
fhould be free from copious moifture, and tween bed and bed. The beds mud he work¬ 
site expofure fhould be open to the fun and ed or prepared one full fpadc, or fifteen or 
tree air, and unincumbered by the fliade of eighteen inches deep ; break the earth final!, 
trees, which fltould he particularly obferved but do not fift it, observing, that to prevent 
for the blow of the capital kinds. lodgment of wet, and to give the beds a good 

in regard to foil, the Anemone will profper appearance, as well as to fhew die flowers to 
and flower in tolerable pci fcdUon in any com- the heft advantage, it is eligible to elevate 
moil moderately light earth of a garden, only diem three inches above the common level or 
obferving to avoid planting them in over-mom general furfate ; but if there is danger of 
and ftifl foils, which would rot the roots in moifture Handing in winter, double or treble 
winter; and if any augmentation is ncceflfary t|iat is proper height, working the whole a 
io raife or form the beds or borders for their little rounding, anu rake the furfacc fg&bM tiftpf 
reception, no more is needful than common then put in the roots. 

light mould from the quarters of the kitchen In each bed plant fix rows lengthways, die 
garden, or any other well wrought garden roots at fix inches diftancc in each row, and 
earth, wot k ing the whole one good fpadc deep, two or three inches deep ; and when one bed 
T'rofcffcd florifts, however, in order to blow is planted, run over it lightly with the rake, 
the capital foils in their ultimate ftate of to reform all inequalities, and make the furfacc 
It auty, often prepare comports of different in-1 fmooth. 

The 
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The roots being planted, thofe of the early 
autumn plantation will come up in leaf in 
November; but as the plants are hardy, no¬ 
thing is needful to be done till the flower-buds 
begin to appear ; and then, if you think proper 
to bellow a httle care on the capital forts, by 
arching the bed with hoops, in order to cover 
it with mats oecafionally, to protect the early 
fiimer-buds and advancing bloom from cutting 
black frofts, which often prevail in March and 
Aptil, they will flower in greater perfection; 
though this is only advifed on particular occa- 
lions,asabove,as the plants in general arc hardy 
enough to (land our ordinary weather, and 
flower abundantly well in their proper feufon. 

Or any principal varieties may oecafionally 
he planted in pots, three or more roots in each, 
in order for moving them in their faitl pots, 
when in flower, to adorn any place required ; 
oi fume pots planted in autumn or winter 
may then be placed in a greon-houfe, or gar¬ 
den- frame, See. during the lall-mentioncd 
fcafon, to flower earlier in the fpring; or it 
admitted in a hot-houfe, may obtain them in 
flower at the carlieft lcafon ; and for which 
jccaiion may plant fome roots in pots in Oc- 
tobci, December, Sec. and towards Chrifl-j 
mas, oi before, or loon after, placed in any 
hot-houfe apartment, they will flower very 
agreeably at the mod early period, January, 
February, and March. 

Their Propagation. 

All the varieties are propagated by ofF-fets 
from the root, and new varieties are obtained 
irom Iced. • 

Hut flrfl of propagating them by parting 
ihc oil-lets. 

By otF-fcts, all the kinds incrcafe cxcced- 
inglycvcrv year; fo the roots ofall the capital 
kinds, at leart, fhonld he taken up annually 
at the decay of the leaf, and the root may 
be divided or broken into as many ort-fet 
hi; >bs as are furnillied with an eye or bud, 
and eveiy fuch pint will readily grow, and 
produce a flower exadtlv like that of the pa¬ 
rent rout the fpring following ; ohferving, 
however, that if they are divided very (mall, 
••hev will flower weak the firft vear ; there- 

j . . - „ 

fore, if vou would have flrong flowers from 
ihc main root, only break olFthole (mail ones 
jhajL ai£ (lightly affixed thereto; hut they 
flio\tirt* , »^it he thus divided until autumn, or 
ueauthe time for planting ihcin again. 

The time tor taking up the roots is in Mav 
and June, when the leaf and (talk arc wither¬ 
ed, for then the roots ccale to grow for a 
month or Us; weeks; but if they arc permired 
10 Hand to put fmth frefli fibres again, they 
ihi’uld not be mnoved that fealon. 


They fliould be taken up in dry weather, 
and fpread in an airy place out of the fun, 
about a week, then cleared from earth, and 
put up in bags or boxes till the planting feafon 
arrives, they will keep good feveral months. 

The above work fliould always he per¬ 
formed annually to the capital kinds, both for 
the fake of incrcafe, and to frelh dig ami pre¬ 
pare the beds. 

By propagation by feetl, all the beautiful 
varieties were, and continue annually to be 
obtained. 

The procefs is not very tedious, for the 
plants will flower the fccond or thiid year. 

The feed may be had at the (hops; but if 
you lave it yourfelf, it fliould he from the heft 
Angle or fetni-douhle flowers; the full doubles 
afford none. The time to fow it is March or 
April, either in boxes, luge pots, or wide 
earthen pans, of perfectly light comport, or in 
a bed of fueh earth ; fow it moderately thick, 
and cover it near a quarter of an inch deep 
with lifted mould: from this time occalional 
fliadt: from the fcorching fun, and moderate 
waterings in dry weather is ncceffary, and in 
fix weeks the plants will appear, keeping them 
clear from weeds ; and when the leaves decay, 
lift a quarter of an inch of earth over the bed, 
which is all that is neccflary till the fccond 
funimer, when they are to be taken up at the 
decay of the lcat, and managed as the old 
roots in the manner already dirc&ed; and next 
fpring thev will flower and difeover many 
new beauties, and among them many that arc 
very ordinary, which will do for the common 
borders. 

The propagation of the Wood Anemone is 
by dividing the roots any time after the decay 
of the leaves in June until O^lobcr, though the 
l’ooner after the fall of the leaf, the better. 

At which time the common forts may be 
tranfplantcd from the woods. 

The other fpccies of lefs note are, 

1. Anemone virginiana. 

Virginian /Food Anemone .1 Anemone with 

i> t -* 

a branching ftalk, producing long alternate 
flowci-(talks, fmall whitilh flowers, and cy¬ 
lindrical fpikes of hairy feeds. 

2. Anemone dlchotoma. 

Forked-halted Canada Anemone.] Anemone 
with a lorked ftalk, trifid cut leaves, fitting 
clofe, growing oppolite, and embrace the ftalk. 

The flrft grows a foot high, the other al- 
moft double that height, the (lowers ate white, 
fmall, and of no great beauty. They may be 
ra.lcd from feed, or by dividing the loots. 

Second J)i: i/i n of Anewm. 

An EM ON I - Bl’l.s ATI l.LA, tl'.C 1 V'cf OI 
l’alque-Mower. 

I . 2 '];:<• 
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The Pulfutilia has been always confidered 
as a <l<ilmct ^cmis, till the l.imr.ean bntauv 
jutils diclaicd all the forts fpecies of the Ane¬ 
mone. 

The plants are heihaceous, hauly peren¬ 
nials, or the flowery tribe, that produic an¬ 
nual ftalks ten or twelve incites high, each 
iurmutintcd hv one large {l>wvcr, bearing great 
relcinblanee to thofc u! the Anemone kind, 
which make a good appearance in the com¬ 
mon borueis. 

The fpecies of mofl note arc, 

1. Ax I- MOXE Pl’LSATI LEA. 

VuifutiUa or Vafyue-Flower . ] Anemonc-Pul- 

fatilla with divided and fub-divided pinnated 
leaves, having a leafy involucrum nodding 
flower, and eretfl petals. 

Vat titles of this are,"] Common Pulfatilla with 
finglc blue flowers with double blue flowers 
—with tingle and double white flowers—with 
linglc and double red flowers—with violct- 
coloured flowers—and with flowers having 
fringed petals. 

2. Anemone-Put.sati1.1.A paints. 

Spreading floivi t id Silurian Pulfatilla.] Ane- 

ntone-Pniiatiila with digitate, many-pointed, 
downy leaves, and upright pale yellow flowers 
with fpreading petals, and deep yellow fla- 
iniuu, and with the involucrum at a diftance 
from the flower. 

3. AnEMONE-PuLS AT I LI. A VCmaliS. 

Early Stnallagc-lcavcd Alpine Pulfatilla .] 

Anemone Pulfatilla with limply pinnated 
leaves, and erect bright yellow flowers. 

Tire plants are perennial in roof, hut an¬ 
nual in leaf and flalk, which come up in 
ft'jing, and perifli in June or July, when they 
have flowered and perfected feeds. 

The roots are long, thick,, flofhy,. and of 
downright growth. 

The leaves rife immediately from the root, 
on foot-(talks, and are decompounded into 
many very narrow fegments. 

The flower-flalk riles annually between the 
leaves, eight, ten, or twelve inches in height, 
often feveral from the fame root; near the top 
or each i* ihc leafy many-pointed involucrum, 
fining as a kind of flower-cup, and at top 
hands one large bcll-fliaped flower, in mag¬ 
nitude equal 10 a large finglc Anemone, is 
computed of fix petals, in two feries, w ith a 
duller of ihimina in the middle ; but in the 
double flowns the petals arc numerous. 

They flowc-r in Match and April,, and the 
feeds tipi u e rly in autumn. 

The Common Pulfatilla grows wild on 
hilis, heatfis, and cl: y pa ft u res in Btitain, attd 
other parts of Europe, and the others are na¬ 
tives of the Siberian and Alpine mountains, 
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but they have been long inhabitants of many 
curious gardens. 

The plants arc good furniture for the com¬ 
mon borders, pailicul.itly the full 1 pears and 
rcfpcdti vc varieties, and they profpet anv where. 

The propagation of all the three lptcies is 
effected hv feed, and by dividing the roots. 
The feed ripens in July, and may he low a 
foon after, or early in fpring, in a bed of 
light earth. 

The propagation hv roots is this: take up 
fomc of the Targe roots in July, when their 
leaves decay, 01 even any time till October ; 
and fuch of them that arc grown into heads, 
may be divided into as many ofl-fet parts as 
have a hud or head at top, which plant, and 
they will each flower the following fpring. 

The proper time of year to remove thofc 
roots, is any time from the decay of the leaf 
until Michaelmas. 

The roots do not hear to he kept long out 
of ground. 

1'hitd and lajl Divijion cf Aiemom. 

Anemone-IIepatica, the Hcpatica, or 
Noble Liverwort. 

The Hepatica, in point of general habit, 
having been always confidered as very dif¬ 
ferent from the Anemone, we, for the greater 
facility of diftintStion, treat of it in a feparatc 
divilion, oblerviug however that the whole 
flow-er, though conliderahlv fmallcr, poflefles 
all the characters of the Anemone ; altliough 
it was long confidered as a cliftin£t genus, 
principally from the trifoliate appendage fitu- 
ated near the flower, being millakcn for a 
calyx or cup ; but Linnreus conlidcrs that only 
as a three leaved involucrum, common to afl 
the Anemone kind, for there is no calyx. See 
the Charattcrs. 

There is hut one fpecies of Hepatica, of 
which arc many varieties, all very low, her¬ 
baceous, flowery peicnnials, that adorn our 
gardens in early fpring, each wirh a large tufx 
of numerous flowers. 

The fpecies is. 

An emon f.-Hep a tic a (Hepatica). 

The Hepatica. J Anemone-Hepatica with 
leaves computed of three roundiih undivided 
lobes, and the involucrum iituated near the 
flower. 

Varieties 0/ this arc,] Hepatica with, finite 

and double blue flowers-witJi finrfll Imtl. 

double red flowers-with finglc and double 

red and white floweis——— with violet-colour¬ 
ed flowers-with iingle and double white 

flowers—and Hepatica with lltipcd leaves. 

Thefc plants form themfclvcs into low 
roundifli bunches; the whole, including leaves, 
flower-llalhs, and flowers, never exceed five or 

fix 
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JGx inches in height, which are annual, but the I The plants are herbaceous annuals and per- 
root is of many years’ duration. ennials, confiding of three fpecies, all well- 

The root is thick, formed into heads, and: known umbelliferous herbs of the kitchen 
hath numerous matted fibres. I garden. 

The flowers appear before the new leaves,! Clafs and order, Pcniamlrm Digxnia. 

but thole rife immediately alter, the whole Cfiaraficrs.] Calyx, the flowers arc um- 

riling diiecl.lv from the root; the flower-flaIks | bellatcd, and the umbels are compound, have 
arc deader, tour or five inches high, and rife I neither calyx .nor involucrum. Corolla, the 
in great numbers, each fupporting one fmnll j general umbel is unifoim, and the florets of 
flower, whic h, in its Angle date, hath fix' the umbel have each five petals. Si amin a, 


petals; hut thele are numerous in the double 
flowers, and in all the varieties; they Handing 
in elofe tufty clutters make a beautiful appear¬ 
ance in February, March, and April, fuccceded 
in the linglc kinds by plenty of feed in dimmer. 

All the varieties arc choice furniture to 
adorn the fronts ol borders, and other compart¬ 
ments contiguous to the habitation ; or fume 
may be plained in pots, to move oceafionally 
to anv place required, when in flower. 

The double kinds have the greated merit, 
the floweis being huger, and continue longer 
in bloom, and mould occupy the mod con- 
Ipkuoiis places; hut as tlieie can only he in- 
creafed by dividing the roots, which being re¬ 
markably flow of growth, are not fo enfily 
acquired as the linglc kinds, which may be 
railed plentifully from feed. 

The propagation of the linglc kinds is ef¬ 
fected both by feed and parting the roots, but 
the double forts only by the latter method. 

Obfervc however, that from feed of linglc 
flowers double ones are often obtained. 

The feed may be fown in Augud, Septem¬ 
ber, or March, in a bed or border of light cartffc 
covering it hardly a quarter of an inch deep, 
and tiie plants will appear in April and May; 
give occadonul water and weeding, and in Au- 
gud or September prick them upon a border 
open to the morning fun, where they will 
flower in fpring, and in a year after tranfplant 
them where they arc to remain. 

Thofe plants being very flow in growth, 
it will be three years before they form large 
bunches, fo as to piuduce tolerable eluders of 
flowers. 

The propagation by parting the root is per¬ 
formed in fpring ; divide each root into two, 
three, or more parts, but not too fmali, be- 
caufe of their rcludlant growth ; for the merit 
q£, t\ie plants is to have them form large 
bunc'rtdS^feapubic of producing titty or lixty 
flowers on the fame root, which, {landing in 
a compact duller, or tuft, make a beautiful 
appearance. 

The feldomcv tlvcfe plants arc removed, the 
flrongcr and more numerous will be their 
flowers. 

ANETHUM, Dill, Fennel, and Finocchio. 


five filaments, and roumliih anthers; Pistil- 
Lun, a germcn under each floret, two ftvlcs, 
and obtule fliginas. Pkricakvu.'m none,and 
the feeds aie two, fuceeecling each get men. 

The fpecies arc, 

r. Anethum paveolcm (annual). 

Common Dili , or Rank /.ineikum.) Anetlufm 
with finely divided leaves, and comprefled 
feeds, having borders. 

2 . A netH I’M Faeniatlum (perennial ). 

Common Fennel.'] Anethum with decom¬ 
pound leaves, tiie lobes finely divided, ending 
in many points, and ovate feed. 

Fatictics of this. ] Common Jighf-green- 
leavcd Fennel. — Dark-green-leaved Fennel. 
— Sweet Fennel, with long {lender iparfed 
leaves, and white fwcct feed. 

3. Anethum axoricum (annual). 

Azot ian Dwarf Fennel , or Finocchio.) Ane¬ 
thum with a dwarf flalk, fwclling, and fieihy 
near the root, and recurved feed. 

Thele plants arc all of an aromatic quality 
in fmell and tulle ; arc of hardy growth to 
cultivate on the open ground ; the Dill and 
Finocchio arc wholly annual; the Fennel per¬ 
ennial in root bur annual in leaves and Auiks; 
have all long fpindlc-lhaped roots growing 
perpendicularly or downright; tlu: leaves are 
decompound, with the iobes> finely divided into 
numerous, minute, thread-like l’eginents ; and 
the flower or leed-flems rile from one to live 
feet high in the different fpecies, terminated 
by the umbels of flowers, fuccceded by plenty 
of feed in Augud and September. 

Tiie Dill riles with a few flender leaves, and 
a {lender eredt deni, two or three teet high, 
the heads or umbels of which, when the feeds 
are formed, are die parts- tiled in the kitchen 
for cucumber pickle, &c. and the ripe feeds, 
for medicine 

'l’lie Anethum Fa niculum , and varieties, have 
long, thick, flefliy, downright roots, which, in 
fpring and fummer, fend up a great tult of large 
leaves, and Arong eredt Hems, four or five feet 
high, dividing into many branches. The leaves 
are the parts tiled in the kitchen for mackerel, 
pickled-falmon, garnilli to dilhes, &c. there¬ 
fore, the ilems ot a few plants fliould he t ut 
down as they advance in fummer, to procure 

a lupplw 
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a fupp\y of young leaves from the bottom ; 
but for medical jmrpol'es, the root, leaves, and 
feed are ufed. 

The Finn chin is a faliad herb. The plant 
hath a fhoit robuft ftulk, the bottom of which 
fwells like a large flat turnep, and this being 
rendered white^and tender by blanching, is the 
part ufed, which is eaten raw, being fliced and 
relilhed with vinegar, oil, pepper, &ic. 

Propagation, Culture , tsfv. 

They are all propagated by feeds, which, 
of the Dill and Finocchio, mull be town an¬ 
nually, becaufc the plants endure hut one 
year, or principally but one fummer. 

The Dill and Fennel may be fown eitlier 
in autumn or fpring ; the autumn fowing ge¬ 
nerally rife dronged in rhe fpring following ; 
and ihouldbc fown where they are to remain, 
especially the Dill; they require no particular 
foil or expofurc ; obl'erving that for the fervice 
of a (ingle family a (mail portion of each will ' 
be fufficient, clpecially of the Fennel, as it con- ; 
tinues (everal years; hut for public fupplv larger j 
quantities muil be railed in proportion. 

Both thefe fpceies, Dill and Fennel, are re¬ 
markable for riling abundantly from fclf-fo 
feeds, olten fufficient for the fervice of a fa- J 
mily. 

H iwcvcr, liere follow the directions for 
railing proper lupplics according as required; 
oblet ving the lea Ion for fowing them as above. 

Each fort to he fowed feparate. 

The Dill fow either in (hallow drills, fix, 
eight, or ten inches afunder or by broad-cad 
on the general furface, and raked in cvenlv; 
the plants to remain where fown ; and. in 
May or June, when advanced a few inches in 
growth, thin them by hand or hoe, lix or eight 
inches apart, to give room to branch, and at¬ 
tain good drength ro produce large feed-um¬ 
bels ; clearing them at the fame time from 
weeds; and in July or Augud when the feeds 
are formed, the umbels thereof arc then proper 
to gather to life in cucumber or other vegetable 
pickle; luir. for medicine, mull (land till the 
feeds arc fully ripe. 

The Fennel may either be fowed in drills a 
foot or fifteen inches aluuder linally to re¬ 
main, or lovvn luoad-cad ; rind the plants 
thinned, as adviled tor the Dill; or fume may 
occalionally lie tranfplanted in fummer or au¬ 
tumn, &c. in beds or borders, a foot din nice, 
and watered at planting; they will all furnifli 
plenty of leaves for dotnedic occafions the rird 
ye..r, and in the krond they will lltuot more 
bundant and larger; and , p'orlm e drong 
branching ftems and plenty of feed umbels ; 
am! the fame plan:-, whl continue by tin: roots 
Everal years, furnilhiog feaves and feeds an- 
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nually ; obferving to cut down the ftalk every 
autumn. 

The Fennel may alfo be increafed by flip¬ 
ping the large roots, which frequently divide 
themfelves into heads ; but thefc do not luc- 
cecd fo well as the feedling plants. 

The Finocchio is fown in tire middle of 
March, or beginning of April; and to conti¬ 
nue a fueceffion till winter, repeat the fo wings 
every month until the middle or end of July ; 
for the early fown plants loon run for feed 
the fame year ; fo may fow a larger crop 
in July aforefuid, vviiich will ft a ml for au¬ 
tumn and winter: choofc an open ipot of rich 
light ground, and by line and hoc draw Ihal- 
hnv drills, two feet didance; fcatter the feeds 
thinly along the bottom, and cover them near 
half an inch deep with tiuely broken mould, 
and when the plants are an inch or two high, 
final! hoe them to kill weeds, and thin them 
ro three inches, and in two or three week 1 - 
after cut them out to tieble that didunce, 
that the bale ot the ftem may have room 
to l evel 1. 

. When the dulks are conliderablv fwcJlcd 
at bottom, earth them up on each lide, and in 
two or three weeks that part will be very 
white and tender. 

ANGELICA. 

Tins genus furniihes four herbaceous per¬ 
ennials, of large and vigorous growth, tiie denis 
attaining four or live feet liaturc, branching 
ftrongly, garniihed witii large pinnated leave-, 
and lurmoimted by numetous fin.ill greeuilh, 
wliitilli, .md purplilh flowers, collected into 
c<ln line ruble umbels. 

Clals and order, PenianJnn Digvnia. 

Char a tit rt. ] Cai.yx, the flower is umbel¬ 
late, and ibe umbel is compound ; the general 
umbel nas a h.e, and the partial umbel an 
j eight-leaved involuerum, and the c dvx ol toe 
i florets is fmall and live-parted. Co roli. a. tiie 
! umbel is uniform, and eacii floret > as live pe- 
, tals. Stamina, five liitments, and ii nple 
j an there. Pixt'I.lum. a genneu under each 
floret, two reflexed Itvies, and obtuie digm.is. 
Pkricaiumu.m none, the leeds are two, luc- 
cccding eaeli germen. 

• The fpecies are, 

1 . A n (; i- 1.1 c a A>\ h.ingeliea. 

Cultivated, nr Gulden Angelica. J Angelica 

with leaves compolcd of lobes, uncqu:||l in ffltc 
and number, the extreme lobe tliree-partcij. 

2. A n c; K 1. 1 c A fy / L’c/l! t s. 

I Pi Id EnpJ.j/i Angt,'ira.] Angelica wiili 
! leaves computed of equal fpear-lhapcd t’er- 
| rated lobes. 

3. Angelica lue'da. 

Shinin'* Canada Angelica A Angelica with 

lhiuio: 
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ftrifling leaves, compofed of equal oval lobes, 
the edges cut and fer rated. 

4. Angelica atropurpurea. 

Dark purple Canada Angelica."] Angelica 
with bl.it kith-green pinnated leaves, having 
the extreme pair of lobes joined. 

All rhefe plants arc perennial in root, but 
the leaves and (Talks arc renewed annually in 
fpring. 

The roots arc branching and fibrous. 

They fend up robufT and (Tronglv branch¬ 
ing Hems, four or five feet high, adorned with 
large pinnated leaves, compofeil of fcvcial 
large lobes, and the ends of all the (Talks and 
branches are terminated In large compound 
umbels of flowers, fuccecded, in all the fpecics, 
bv abundance of feed in Augufl and September. 

The Garden Angelica is in great roquet! for 
its efficacious properties in medicine; and of 
its young tender ftalks in May and June, cut 
into many pieces, i.\ made an admirable fweet- 
mi at. As a garden plant it may be cultivated 
in a kitchen gulden more or lefs, as may be 
required for (lie above oecafions ; and is fome- 
times admitted in large pleafurc grounds, to 
increafe the variety, whe»e it cuts a tolerable 
figmc, with its large branching head, confider- 
able foliage, and vafl umbels of flowers. 

The Angelica fyhrjlris grows wild by river 
fides and moifi places, and having little mciit, 
is rarely admitted in gardens, unlcfs merely for 
obiei vu t ion. 

The two Canada fpceies pofiefs little virtue 
or beauty ; but being foreigners, and for the 
fake of vaiietv, are allowed places in many oP 
our gaulens, in large grounds, where many 
plants of cafy culture are required. 

All thefe plums delight in moifturc, hut they 
rarely difdain any foil or fituation. 

Propagation. 

All the forts may he railed with facility from 
feed, in a bed or border of common earth. 

The time of year to low them is either m 
autumn, i. e. September or October, or eaily 
m iprirg, ohlu ving the autumn lowing ge¬ 
nerally rife llronger in lp'ing following, thole 
fawn in Ipring lometimes rife more llraggling, 
hut may be Unvn fucccfsfuHy enough in both 
lcafons. 

The method of fowing this feed is by broad¬ 
er, d An the furfaec, and rake it in. 

When the plants are four or five inches 
high, tranfplant them into a bed or border of 
moifi earth, fifteen or eighteen inches diflance, 
and give orcalional waterings ; and if any are 
lequired in the plcalure ground for variety, 
tiaufplant them from the above bed in Ipring 
following, or may be planted from the feed- 
bed at once, where they are to remain. 


Thefe plants produce only leaves the fir ft 
year; the furond they fhoot up ftalks, flower, 
and perfetft feeds. 

Ohferve, that when the fiift ftems of thofe 
plants are permitted to perfect feeds, the roots 
frequently peri ill in winter, in which cafe a 
fupply inuft he laifed annually ; but if the 
ftems are cut down in June, it increafes the 
root, and it will fmvive foveral years. 

ANNONA, Gitunabns, or Cutlai J-Appl \ 
and I’apaw-Tree. 

The plants are of the tree and fhrub kind ; 
there are feven or eight fpceies, one of which 
is a hardy deciduous fhrub, the others moltiy 
over-green, and of the ftovo temperament; all 
the forts are adorned with fimple leaves, and 
bear large roundilh and oblong fruit. 

Clafs and order, Polyamlria Po/ygynia. 

Charatlers.] Calyx, five hcirt-ihnpcd 
leaves. Corolla, fix petals, the three outer- 
moft the largell. Stamina, the filaments 
hardly viliblc, but numerous anthera*. Pis- 
TiLi-UM, a roundilh germen placed under the 
(lower, invilible ft vies, having many ohtufc 
lligmas. Pericardium, a large, roundilh. 
oval fruit, of one cell, containing many oval 
hard feeds. 

The fpceies of mod note are, 

1. Annona reticulata. 

Netted-fruited Annona, or Cuflard-Apple.] 
Annona with lpear-lhaped pointed leaves, and 
large, conical, orange-coloured fruit, having a 
netted rind. 

2. Annona mini rata. 

Prick / s-fruited Annona, or Sour-Sop.] An¬ 
nona with oval, Ipeai-lhaped, plane, fmooth, 
fhining leaves, and large oval, grecuilli yel¬ 
low, prickly, four fruit. 

3. Annona /quamofa. 

Scaly-fruited Annona, or Siccet-Sop.] An¬ 
nona with oblong-pointed leaves, and finall 
oval, obtule, fcaly, l'wcct fruit. 

4. Annona palu/iris. 

JUar/h Annona , or Ff r ater-Apple.] Annona 
with oblong, obtule, lmoolh, odorileious 
leaves, and round linootli fruit. 

5. Annona tripctala. 

Thrcc-petalcd, Bread-leaved Annona.] An¬ 
nona with broad ovate, acute, fhining leaves , 
flowers, often thrcc-petalcd, and oblong, fcaly 
purple fruit having a foft fw eel pulp. 

6. Annona triloba. 

'Three-fru ted Annona, or Papaic “Tree.] An¬ 
nona with large fpear-'lliuped leaves, and in¬ 
verted pear-lhaped fruit, growing by threes on 
each foot-llalk. 

Thefe trees are natives of Amciica.thc hi IT 
five fpceies arc from the warmell parts; they 
are evet -green, and require the coullanr aid of t 
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ftove in this country. But the fixth fort is a 
hardy deciduous fhvub, that profpcrs here in 
the full air. 

In America, the firft five fpecies obtain 
twenty or thirty feet ftature, garuifhcd with 
beautiful large leaves, which are univerfally 
Ample, and ftand alternate; and flowers pro¬ 
ceeding fingly from the fides of the branches, 
fucceeded by large fruit, full of a foft pulpy 
fubftance, in fome very fweet and palatable, 
that of the Annona reticulata being of the tex¬ 
ture of a cuftard, whence it, in America, de¬ 
rived the appellation of Cuftard-Applc. 

Thelc five fpecies however never produce 
fruit in Europe, and rarely flower, fo arc re¬ 
tained here in ftovcsby the curious for variety, 
and the beauty of their cver-green leaves. 

The Annona triloba or Hardy Papaw, is of 
North America; it riles tw elve or fifteen feet 
high, the leaves very large and alternate, and 
the flowers are of a chocolate colour, which 
fometimes appear here in May, but never any 
fruit. 

Propagation , Culture , &c. 

All the forts arc propagated by feed. 

The feeds arc imported from America by 
many of the London feedfmen, &c. they are 
to be fown as foon as they arrive; thofe of the 
tender kinds fow in pots of light rich earth, 
and plunged in a bark-bed under glafles ; and 
when the plants are three inches high, prick 
them in feparate pots, give water, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed, and afterwards may be 
Rationed in any part of the ftove, where they 
inuft be always retained. 

The feeds of the hardy Annona may cither 
be fown in a bed of common light earth, or 
in pots or boxes, or may forwarded in a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed juft to faife the plants, then 
inured to the full air; and thofe in pots, at the 
approach of winter, may be moved into the 
grecn-houfe, or flicker of a frame, for the plants 
are impatient of l'cvere frofl whilft young, fo 
the feediings fliould be planted in pots to have 
occafional ftielter the firft two or three winters, 
then turned out into the full ground. 
ANNUAL PLANTS. 

Such as are only of one year’s duration, or 
many only but a few montfy;, or at moff one 
fummer’s continuance, all however arc deno¬ 
minated Annual Plants ; riling from feed gene¬ 
rally fown in the Ipring, arrive to full growth 
the enfuing futnmer and autumn, produce 
flowers and ripe iaed ; then totally periIh top 
and root in moft forts in autumn and winter 
following; though fome hardy forts late fown 
will ftaiul over the winter til! next fpring, 
cl pccjally fevcral qyf u»r efculcnt annual plant* 
vt tlie kitchen garden, hut very few of the 


flowering annuals remain longer than till v>; 
tober or November, only in fome particular 
forts, that may be continued all winter by 
protection of a green-houfc, &c. or garden- 
frame. 

Plants of the annual tribe arc very nume¬ 
rous, principally all of the herbaceous kind, 
confifting of a vaft number both of unculti¬ 
vated plants, weeds, Sec. and a very coufider- 
ablc tribe of cultivated plants of our gardens 
and fields, comprifing both el'culent vegetables, 
and of the flowery race as ornamental plants; 
and which latter are commonly called limply 
Annuals , are a very cxtenlive tribe, and of 
which there are both hardy and tender kinds, 
and many of them producing very pretty 
flowers, and others of fome lingular pecu¬ 
liarity, arc greatly cultivated as principal or¬ 
naments to the flower-garden and pleafure- 
ground in fummer and autumn. 

As the Annual Plants of our gardens confift 
both of efculents and flowers, as before ob¬ 
served, belonging to many different genera 
where their dci'ci iption and culture is fully ex¬ 
plained under their refpe&ive heads, and being 
thus ncceflarily difperfed and arranged in their 
proper families, it is thought eligible tocolleCt 
the names of the different fpecies and their rc- 
fpcdlivc varieties in one general lift, whereby 
to difplay the different forts under one point of 
view', with fome nccclfary intimation of their 
general ul’es and culture collectively ; referring 
to their levcral genera for particulars 

Under this head, however, of Annual 
plants, I fhall coufidcr thofe of the orna¬ 
mental flowering kind, commonly called An¬ 
nuals as l>efore obferved, or annual flowers, 
which being collected in one point of view 
will much aflift the memory, by /hew ing at 
once the proper forts, eligible for furnithing 
the flower-garden. See. giving alio fliort hints 
of their nature, growth, propagation, and cul¬ 
ture ; and as to the clculem Annual.Plants of 
the kitchen-garden, they arc difpfaycd under 
the article Kitchen-Garden Plants-, to which 
we refer the reader. 

With regard therefore to the Annual flower 
Plants, or Annuals , they confifting of hardy 
and tender kinds. Until arrange them accord¬ 
ingly under diftinCt heads, Hardy and Tender 
Annuals , the hardy Annuals being lucji as will 
grow from feeds town in the natural ground 
on beds, holders, &c. ; and the tender.An¬ 
nuals are fucii as require to be fown, raifed, 
and forwarded more or Ids in hot-beds, as 
.vill be explained under the above-mentioned 
fefpective heads. 

The hardy Annuals arc generally fown 
in the places where it is required they (hall 

flower, 
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; flyer, to remain principally in the fame place 
without tranfpUmting, as many of the forts 
will not fuccccd fo well by removal; though 
fomc others will fucccetl both ways, and may 
be tranfplanted oecationalty, but for the greater 
part to remain where fown. 

And the tender Annuals being fown and 
railed in hot-beds to a certain ftate of growth, 
as hereafter explained, are then to be tranf¬ 
planted, fomc into pots, others into the full 
ground in beds, borders, &c. in May or June. 

Shall now proceed to give a lift of the dif¬ 
ferent fpecies anti varieties of Annual flowers 
under this general head, in one point of view, 
by their Englilh or common names, adding 
alio the botanic, or gcncricul name of the 
mis to which each Ipecics belong ; computing 
the whole under tlnec cl a firs or tribes accord¬ 
ing to their temperament of growth, vi/„— 
Hardv, lels-haulv or 'l ender, and Teodercft 
Annuals; all of which to be railed from feetl an¬ 
nually, as being but of one fummei’s duration, 
as before int imated, or fomc but of two or thtec 
months’ continuance, being always railed from 
feed in the tpring, flower in fummer and au¬ 
tumn, ripen feed, and then wholly periilt top 
and root at the approach of winter. 

i. Hardy Annuals. 

Under this head is comprifed a numerous 
tribe of Annual flowers of hardy growth to 
fow it: the natural ground, in March, April, 
and May, in beds, borders, and pots, gene¬ 
rally the greater part in fmall patches, each 
fort leparatc, or fomc in drills; in oft I y all to 
remain where fown, or fome to tranfpldht 
oecationally, as mentioned hereafter in the 
directions for their general culture. 

Adonis, Flos-adonls , or Adonis flower (A- 
don:>.) 

Alkekcngi (Thyfalls) — white-flowered — 
blue—-vellow-berried—red-berried.- 

Amaranthus ( Amaranthus) —Prince’s-fca- 
ther—love-lies-bleeding —purple. 

A1 vlion—White Sweet-l’cented. 

Amethvftca (Atncthyflea) —blue. 

Balm, Moldavian ( Draeocrphalum). 

Belvedere or Summer cvpiefs (Chenopodi- 
vm). 

Calendula or Cape Marigold (Calendula). 

Cand v-tult (I bn Is) —w'hite-flowered-—pur¬ 
ple — huge white—cj imfon. 

Catchfly, Lobcls (Slime )—red-flowered— 
white—purple. 

Catei pillar (Secrpiw us). 

Clary ( Salvia)— red-topped—'white-topped. 

Convolvulus (Convolvulus) — three-co¬ 
loured convolvulus minor—minor blue and 
white—minor blue—-major great blue—great 
white-- great ftriped blue—great purple—red. 

Cyanus or Bluebottle (Ccntuurca )— blue- 


flowered—purple—white—red—ftriped blue, 
and whit 

Cucumber, Spirting (Momordica). 

Devil-in-a-bulli (Nigel!a) —blue-flowcreil 
—white—nettle-leaved. 

Fumatorv (Fumaria) —yellow'. 

Gourd (Cue to bit a) but not fown before 
May in the natural ground. —See next clajl 
of Annuals. 

Hawkwccd (Hieracmm) —vellow—red. 

Hedge-hog tiefoil ( Mednago) — Snail- 
fhaped, prickly—turbinated—globular—orbi¬ 
cular— long—crooked—twilled.— See the ge¬ 
nus Afcdlcago. 

Honcv-wort (Cerinthe )—great—lefs. 

Hollyhock (Alcca) —Chinefe variegated— 
tlou hle-fl o cvered. 

Jacolnea, or Ragwort (Senecio) — purple- 
flowered—white. 

Indian corn (Zea )—tall-growing—dwarf! 

Kidney beans, runner (PhaJ'eolus )—fcarlet 
runner—dwarf lcarlct—large white runner. 

Ketmia, Bladder (Hlblf us). 

Larkfpur (Delphinum )—upright blue—tip- 
rigbt purple—upright white— upright rofe-co- 
lourcd—white rocket larkfpur—rofe rocket 
larkfpur—dw arf rofe rocket larkfpur—dwarf 
white rocket larkfpur- dwarf blue rocket 
larkfpur—dwarf t ed rocket larkfpur—branch¬ 
ing larkfpur—blue branching larkfpur—white 
branching larkfpur—double and fingle-flower- 
ed of all the forts. 

Lavatera (Lavatcra )—Cretan red-flowercdl 
- white—purple 

Lupine (Luplnus) —dwarf yellow—large- 
yellow—white—great hairy blue—great hairy 
role-coloured—narrow-leaved blue. 

Lychnis, Dwarf (Silenc.) 

Marigold (Calendula) — double orange-co¬ 
loured—double yellow—double lemon-colour¬ 
ed—gold-coloured—party-coloured—vellow 
ranunculus-flowered, childing or proliferous 
—Cape marigold. 

Mallow (Xlalva) —curled-leaved—oriental. 

Mignonette (Refeda) — odoriferous, or 
fwcct-fcented. 

Nafturtium (Trop/eolum)—Major or large- 
growing—minor or dwarf. 

Nolana (Nolana )—Peruvian dwarf blue. 

N igella.— See dcvll-in-a-buffi. 

Panfey or heart’s-eafc (Viola) —common 
fmall variegated—large Dutch variegated — 
—large purple—yellow—purple and yellow 
—purple yellow and white. 

Peas, Sweet-fcentcd, &c. (Lathyrus )—pur¬ 
ple — white— painted-lady —Scarlet—Tan¬ 
gier pea. 

Pea, winged (Lotus). 

Pea,crown (Pl/um) —whitc-bloflbmcrown 
pea—painted-lady crown pea—role-coloured. 

M Vciiicaria, 
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Perficaria, otic ntal ( Polygonum) —rcd-l!o\v- 
ercd — white- flowered. 

Popj>y (Papavt-r )—large double purple — 
double red—white—variegated—red and white 
Spotted,orcarnatinn poppy—dwai t red—dwarf 
put pie—dwarf variegated—double and bugle 
of all the lulls. See the Genus Papuan. 

Queen’s balm (Drucoeephulum.) 

Scabious (Sculius )—purple fweet fcabious 
— red-flowered— white— Uripcd— lien and 
cliickcn-flovvcrcd—Harry-flowered. Sec the 
gams Scabius. 

Snail trefoil (Medicago). Sec Jledge-hog 
trefoil. 

Slock gilliflower, teu weeks (Chen '.mints) 

-purple flowered—red—white — leailet— 
dwarf French — wall-fiowcr-lcaved red — 
■wull-fiower-lcav cd purple— \vall-flowcr-lca\ ed 
white. 

StockVirgin (Chtiranthu ’)—put pic—white. 

Snap-dragon (Antirrhinum )—annual with 
white flow ers—purple flow ers—major or great 
Jiiap-dragon — with red flowers — purple— 
white—yellow—fcarlct—red and white—pur¬ 
ple and white—red and yellow—white and red 
—vcllow and red—yellow and white—fcarlct 
gold-dotted. See the genus Amin hinum . 

Strawberry Spinach (Bitturn). 

Sunflower, Annual (HeiiantSus )— tall 
growing—-dwarf-—double flowered ot each. 

Sweet-Sultan (Centaurca) —purple—1 ed— 
white—yellow. 

Toad-flax (Antirrhinum) — three-leaved 
yellow — three-leaved purple — tluec-leaved 
biue—variegated—white—branching yciiow. 
See the yarns Autin hinum. 

Tobacco (Nicotiana)— hardy round-leaved— 
Virginia long-leaved'—Virginia broad-leave 

Virgin or Virginia Stock (Charaut/.n). 
See Stick above. 

Venus’ loohing-glafs (Campanula) — pur¬ 
ple flowered—white. 

Venus’ navel-woit (Cynoglcffum) — blue- 
floweted. 

Xeranthemum or ctc*rnal-flower ( Xeran- 
thernum) — red — white — purple —double- 
flowered. 

The above tribe of hardy Annuals com. 
prife many vet v ornamental flowers tot adorn¬ 
ing the general Howei-holders, Ac. are all 
of hardy growth to he tailed in the natura 
ground, in any common foil and lituation in 
beds, borders, and pots in the flower-gat den 
and plcafure-groutul: all to be railed every year 
from feed in the fpring ; and moAlv Town in 
the places where y.ut delign they fhall flower, 
the plants remaining where lowu; which 
jhouid generally be in fmall patches diljiofcd 
at feint crticilv diflanus, in the difleient 


flower-binders and other compartments in^jf- 
lemblage with other flowering plants; orfotnc 
u ts may be difpolcd in feparate beds in patches, 
or in drills, Ac. 

The general fcafon for fowing all the forts 
is pi incipally in the fpring, from about tlic 
middle or latter end of February to the middle 
or end of Apiil for the principal blow ; alfo 
tome otiahonaliv in Mav and the beginning 
of June for fin t eflional and late-flowering, 
clpecially of l -tne quick-flowering kinds of 
(hurt duration, fueli as cundv-tult and viivin 
Hoc k, Ac. 

The order of fow ing all theft: hardy an¬ 
nuals being principally in little p:itt lies to re¬ 
main as above himed. the p.itclirs fhould be 
formed about thiee or f ur, to hvc, fix, or eight 
inches diameter, at model ate thllances in Ionic 
rtgulat itv, towards the trout, middle, and hat k 
pait td the bottlers or beds, Ac. in a vatied 
manner; the finaller-growmg forts flown more 
01 lefs towards the Iront of the borders, ai - 
cording to their degrees of growth, and tier 
larger kinds more hail.ward tiu-rem m the 
fame proportion; and fume mav be uuli m- 
ally flown in pots: and in all ot wiiieli r.u.h 
fort and respective vaiitties to be fl-wn m le- 
naratc patches, Ac. iami about a mi.irtcr ot 
an ineh to half an inch or inch dvt p. or i m. 
little mote, according to tlic fi/es o :!,c dir- 
tetent forts ot feeds, ubkivmg, in tin.-, be.l- 
ncls, generally to look'll and bleak the c.nth 
a little for each part li, if put tally it ha-d ,,r 
flubboin, t’nen dt awing otV a little d-.-pth of 
mould, lcis or more, as above, to one fide, in.v 
the feeds, fcveral < r tnaiiv together in a p.m h, 
piuporiiotially to the f./.e and nature of giovvtfi 
of tlic liipcctivc plants, coveting the feeds re¬ 
gularly with the earth the depth above inti¬ 
mated : and thus pro; ced in general, placing . 
fmall fhort kick or other matk to each patch 
as you proceed in lowing, to diliinguilii tin: 
iaees. 

Or fotr.e mav he occafionallv fown in thills, 
either in beds uparardy, or in the borders ; 
low growing kinds towards the front; tla: 
hit get forts towards the back part; in which 
order of lowing may have virgin Hot k, can¬ 
dy-tuft, laikfptn, fweet-peas of the dilleteut 
forts, lupines, ten-weeks’ flocks, Ac. 

After fowing, il it he tliv warm weather, 
it would be beneficial to give ou alumni light 
waterings, both betoie and after the plants ate 
conic up, t fpet ially in their minor giowtii. 

And when the plants are tome up about an 
inch or two high, thofe in the patches w ill, in 
many forts, requite thinning, el pec ially thofe 
of larger, tall growth, and hulhv kinds, huh 
as fun-fl'jwcts, perficaria, Indian-corn, tobac¬ 
co. 
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y-jf, belvedere, mmigold, &c. thinned to one 
good plant in cadi patch, others to two or 
three fliotig plants, as lavatcrn, ( inled ;tml ori¬ 
ental mallow, lira wherry, fpintwh, cbinefe- 
hollyhoe.k, Xeianthemum, Amarantlms, Scabi¬ 
ous, Swect-lultan, and the like kinds*, and tome 
left in fmall hunches, as candy-tuft, lupines, 
Jarkfpuis, fvvect-peas, cyanus, naflnrtium, 
convolvulus, Venus’ lonking-glals, and navel- 
wort, mignonette, virgiu-ftock, moldavian 
halm, and many others of iimilar growth ; or 
• likevvife feme ten-week s’ flocks and migno¬ 
nette may either remain thin in patches, or 
where too thick, fome of each tranfplanted in 
that order, three, four, or five, together, or as 
iC(|uired ; alto in many of tltc other forts,fome 
may Ik; occalionally thinned out for tranf- 
planting where required to tupply any defici¬ 
encies, See. performing it in lhowery wea¬ 
ther. 

In the advancing growth of the plants, the 
principal t ulture is to keep them clean from 
weeds; and where anv huge forts remain too 
dice or i: uw ding, thin them according to their 
growth i" tome uguiar order, and in the 
larger tall-gi on ing kinds 1 nne will require 
fuppoit of Its! < alfn mi d of the climbing 
u:al 11. ibir; fotts, pin iicul.n lv the f weet-pei,, 
cunv. 1\i:l u..- tii. i i -i,.iiid large nail nrlitim, eke. 
rind. ;«• \\ hit!» lin.'iKis), place fume uptight 
fm.hl itranc'i'.v lucks, trimmed up a little regu- 
In, i * the ci >nvoiv uiii, and feat Id bean, hemp; 
v. •hdiila'.e ot twining climbers, will a fecial 
Jpir.dlv upon ah\ luaigbi uptight lliek, pole, 
m ltai.c. ’ • 

It t .qi.iicd to have ai:v deltrahlc torts of 
th-efe ii.iuiv Annuals. of moderate giowth. to 
than 1 e.uJv, tltcy ma\ L t uwaiclcii bv low¬ 
ing the feed lit pots in Fcbtu.uy of .Mate'll, 
.nnl placed in a hot-hed, or more lurevhtully 
jit a hot-hoiiie, eke. fuelt as feat let and other 
t\v< et-peas, virgin-flock, i andy-tult* migno- 
n*’tle, ten-w ccks’ flock, dwuil lupines, dwati 
i ukfpnr, queen's balm, or levvial otlicts oc- 
«;alionallv, ol Iimilar moderate* growth. 

As all the plants of this tube of Annuals 
genet ally ptoducc j'lenty ot ripe feed in au¬ 
tumn, and loon after whollv peri lb top and 
root, fhotild he cauful to i.ive proper ftip- 
plies of feed of the diiictent be A foils, accord- 
ing as U ripens in perfection, whereby to have 
plenty for lowing the enfuing fpting to raife 
a production of new plants for llovvcring the 
following fummer. 

In fome lot ts the* featteted or fcll-fown feed, 
diflcminatcd fiotn the phints on the borders, 
will often come up naturally early in the 
fpring, fuelt as larkfpur, ptince’s-feathcr, per- 
ficuriii, fke. and which, if permitted to fland, 
will flower fooncr titan the lpring-fown plants; 


but as fome of liiefc often rife irrcguiaibthey 
might he tranfplanted while young in fome 
regular order: however, as tbefe are only 
< hance: productions, fhoulcl independently per¬ 
form the regular fowings. 

For the general defeription of the nature of 
growth, and patlicular culture of the forego¬ 
ing different fpecics and varieties, fee each fort 
under its proper or rcfpective genus. 

2 . Ltji hardy or Tenderer Annuals. 

Under this head is comprifed a tribe of An¬ 
nual flow cts of a<enderifh nature, which, in 
the gre >ter part, require to be raifed in a hot¬ 
bed m the fpring, and from which to be trans¬ 
planted in May or beginning of June, into 
beds, borders, pots, &c. to remain for flower¬ 
ing; they moftly requiring to be thus aflifled by 
lowing in a hot-lied in March or beginning of 
April, both on account of the tenderifli nature 
of molt of the forts, and to forward them more 
exprditiouflv to a proper growth for tranf- 
planting at the time above nientioned, that tiiey 
may fooncr acquire a' requilite degree of 
fircngih to flower in good perfection at a 
timely feafon in fummer; though it is alfo 
proper to obferve, that mod, or at lealt many 
of the forts will alfo fucceed by lowing in a 
warm border or bed of natural earth, under 
protection -u a garden-frame or hand-glafles, 
in A pi il ; but thov will not come lb forward 
for truu'blamiug, or probably not attain a pro¬ 
per growth to flower lb foots, by a fortnight, 
oi tin re or four weeks: however, in default 
of lio'-l eds, they in the greater part may he 
town in a bed or bender of natusal earth in 
April, defended with gbiffes, 6 cc. or alio, in 
want ot giafti^. many of the forts may he 
t own in the middle of Apt il in a waim border, 
and lheltcrcd oecafionaliv with garden mats in 
cold nights ; or even loiuet*tnes. iu a temperate 
mild fpring, will fiutecd without any theher, 
when fown about the middle or towards the 
lartet end of April in a warm lunation. 

Jbit as feveral of the foils in this lift will not 
fucceed well without a hot-hed, have dillin- 
guilhed them by this mark v ; and if conveni¬ 
ence fluted to low the whoic of this tribe in 
fome moderate hot-bed, it would bring them 
contiderablv forwarder; lb tnat, agreeable to 
thefc intimations, every one may proceed ac¬ 
cording to his convcniencies, as above, in lad¬ 
ing tile deli red forts. 

And it may he obferved that in this lift 
fome atc intuiduccd which are alfo arranged 
among the Hardy Annuals, intimating there¬ 
by, that bv lowing and railing thclc particular 
forts in a hot-bed. or under ihcltcr of frames 
and glaffes, ike. tlicv may be railed and for¬ 
warded to tnueh cat tier flowering in good per¬ 
fection. Ma In 
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In the -whole, this clafs comprifes many 
different fpecies and varieties of very orna¬ 
mental flowering Annuals of the forts follow¬ 
ing. 

African marigold (Tagetes) —orange-co¬ 
loured—lcinon-cuiouied—deep-yellow—till u- 
lous, or quilled—waved-flowered — dwarf— 
iwect-l'ccnted—double-flowered of each. 

Amaranthus (Amaranthus )—* greater or 
iree-amaranthus—* bloody—trailing, or love- 
lies-bleeding. 

* lialf.un (Tmpa'n us) —rod—fcailet—purple 
—ftri pt d—van eg:.ted — do uble. 

* Halil (Ocvmttm )—common greater upright 
fwcet—with broad leaves—hinged-leaved— 
purple-leaved — tricolor-lea ved - - red-flowered 
—purple-flowered—iong-lpiked, See. —leal!, 
or bufh-bahl—with hoaiv leaves — dark- 
purplc-leaved—vai iablc-lcavcd. ice. 

Calendula, or Cape Marigold (Calendula). 

* Caplicum . (Capficum) —long-podded — 
fhort podde ' — heart-podded— bell-podded — 
angular-podded-— cherry-podded — olive-pod¬ 
ded— red-podded — A ai let-podded— yellow - 
podded. Sec the genus Capjicum. 

China alter ( Ajler) —blue-flowered—purple 
—red—white—Aliped—variegated—bonnet- 
flowered—quillcd-flowercd—double and Angle 
©f each. 

Chincfe hollyhock (Aicea) — variegated— 
double. 

Chryfanthcmum (Chrysanthemum )—yellow 
•— white— cream-coloured—fulphur-colourcd 
—hflular or quilled—double and Angle of 
each. 

Convolvulus (Convolvulus) —major, with 
deep-purple flowers— red— blue — white— 
deep-blue. 

* Cucumber fnake-ffiaped (Cucumis). 

* Egg-plant or # Mclongena (Solatium )— 
white-fruited—purple-fruited. 

French marigold (Tagetes) —deep-yellow— 
golden-yellow—crimion-colourcd velvetty — 
irimfon and yellow ftriped—variegated criin- 
fou and yellow—fweet-feented dwart—double 
and Angle of each. >ee Tagetes. 

Gomd (Cucurbita )—orange gourd — pear- 
fhaped—flriped pear-thaped—lemon gourd— 
top-fhaped—bottle gourd, or calabafli—buck- 
ler-fhaped, or fquafh—carbuncled gourd— 
warted gourd—long taper—long crooked— 
liorn-fliapcd — large barrcl-fliaped—large glo¬ 
bular—large oval—hemifphcrical—yellow'— 
A one - coin ured—fleth - coloured — fandy - co¬ 
loured—party-coloured—white—with nume¬ 
rous other varieties—all of which may befown 
in a hot-bed in April for tranfplanting, or in 
the natpial ground in May. See the genus 
LuiUilnia, 


* Globe Amaranthus (GomphrenaJ*-. 
purple-headed—white—variegated—til very— 
fpiked. 

Indian corn (Zea) —tall-growing—dwarf. 

India pink (Dianthus) — bright-ied - purple 
—white—red and white variegated—different¬ 
ly variegated, numerous—large impel ial— 
doubie and Angle of each. See JHauthus. 

* Love-Apple (Solatium) —red-fruited— 
yellow-fruited— chcrry-fhapcd. 

s< Marvel of Peru ( ATirabilh) —red-flower¬ 
ed—yellow—white—pui pie —flriped—long- 
tubed-flo wired. 

* Melon, fnake-fliaped, or ferpetit cucum¬ 
ber— (cucumis). 

Mignonette ( Re fed.t) —fweet-feented. 

Nolana (Kolana) — trailing, blue. 

* Palma-Chrifti (Rician*) —major, or tall- 
growing—minor, or Ids—moA-broad-leavcd 
—leffer-lcavcd—with other different varieties. 
See Rici?n/s. 

Peiiicaria, oriental (Polygonum) —red- 
flowered—white. 

Sultan flower (Centenofa )—yellow . 

Stock gilliflower, ten weeks’ (Ch.> hn*) 
—red—purple—white — fcai let—-dwarf fcarlet 
—dwarf white — wall-flo*vcr-lenvc\l white— 
wall-flower-leaved purple—double of each. 

Tobacco (Nieotiana) —Virginia long¬ 
leaved—Virginia broad-leaved. 

* Tree amaranthus (Amaranthus). 

* Zinnia (Zinnia) —red-flowered—yellow'. 

The above tribe of tenderer Annuals being, 

in the greater part, of a Id’s hardy or tenderer 
nature than thofe of the full clafs, and not ge¬ 
nerally fo tender as fome of thofe in the thiul 
divifion, will not, in general, admit of fowing 
early in the fpving, in the open ground ; and 
fliouid bcmortly either fown in a moderate hot¬ 
bed in March or April, and the young plants 
forwarded a little in growth therein, till fettled 
warm weather in the middle or latter end of 
May, then tranfplanted; or fown in a bed of 
natural eat ill, or warm border, in April, pro- 
U tflecl under a garden-frame, or gl iffes, or at 
lea ft defended in cold nights with garden-mats ; 
and in either method are all to be tranfplanted in 
May, or beginning of June, into beds, borders, 
pots, Sec. in the flower and pleafurc garden, to 
icmain for flowering in funimcr and autumn. 

But where the convenience of a heft-bed is 
attainable, it is always advifablc to raife a 
principal fupply by that means for earlier 
tranfplanting and flowering ; as a portion of 
the different forts may he Sown and railed in 
one hot-bed, Anallcr or larger, according to 
the quantity required ; fuch as a bed for a one- 
light, or a two or three-light frame; or, where 
couflderable fupplics are wanted, a larger 
6 extent 
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extent of hot-bed will be neceflary in propor¬ 
tion : making the bed or beds in March or 
beginning of April, and defended with a frame 
and lights, or lumd-glafles; or, in want of 
thefe, "protected with an awning of mats in 
cold nights, and bad weather; obferving, in 
general, that only a moderate hot-bed, of about 
two feet thick in dung will be fuiTicient, earthing 
it at top, tive or fix inches deep, with fine light 
rich mould : and in which low the feed in fmall 
di ms croft-ways, drawn with the fingers, two 
or three inches afundcr, half an inch to an inch 
deep, according to the live of the different forts 
of feeds, which fow regularlv, each fort 
fcp irate, and cover them in evenly with the 
earth, the fame depth : give air ocealionally. 
In railing one end, ike. of the glades an inch 
or two ; or, if a covei ing of mats, take them 
oil', or turn them up in (rout, in the day-time ; 
and, according as the plants advance in 
growth, admit a larger portion of frclh air, to 
lllengthen and harden them by degrees ; giving 
alfu, ocealionally, gentle waterings. 

Thus continue the care of the young plants 
till advanced two or three inches in growth ; 
then it would he of advantage to prick a 
quantity of the principal forts into anothe 
moderate hot-bed, three or lour to five or hx 
inches a funder, or others into natural beds of 
light earth, under frames and glafles, or de¬ 
fended ocealionally with mats; but, in defi¬ 
ciency of the above means of hot-beds and 
frames, &tc. they may moffly, in general, lie 
pricked out, in the middle or latter part of May, 
into natural beds in the open ground; and 
all of which give water at pricking out, and 
afterwards ocealionally ; and with occalional 
fliading with mats from the fun, where conve¬ 
nient, till the plants have taken frefh-root; 
obferving to thole in hot-beds and under glafles, 
continue giving air lefs or more every mild 
day : and when, in three, four, or five weeks, 
in either of thefc beds, they have, acquired feme 
tolerable degree of fflength and li/.e, of four, 
five, or fix inches growth, or more, according 
to that of the different forts, they Ihould all 
he finally traniplanted about the midfile and 
latter end of May, and in June, into the full 
ground, in beds, borders, and other compart¬ 
ments, and in pots, all to remain for flowering ; 
generally.taking opportunity of moift weather, 
if poffiblc, for this work of final tranfplanting ; 
and, where convenient, to remove and replant 
foine forts with a little ball of earth adhering 
about the roots, it will be of beneficial advan¬ 
tage ; watering them as foon as planted, and 
afterwards, as occafion requires, till frelh- 
rooted, and difeover figns of a renewing 
growtlu 


Where any of the abovc-raifed plants re¬ 
mained in the feed-bed, not pricked our, they 
probably, in Handing clofe, will draw one 
another up in a weakly growth ; Ihould be 
careful to plant them out in May, as foon as 
the weather is fettled a little favourably tempe¬ 
rate, cfpecially for the more tender lpecies, 
marked *. 

Note, fome ten-weeks’ flocks and migno¬ 
nette may he fown in a hot-bed fo early ns 
February, or any time in March, to raile a 
lew plants to prick in pots, three or four in 
each, for earlicft flowering; or fome may lie 
lown in March, in the natural caith, ora warm 
border, &l\ under glafles or other oc calional 
llielter, for earlv tranfplanting, in April or 
May, in pots, and flower-borders, 6cc. 

In the gourd kinds, when dciigned to raife 
any in hot-bed.., tiiey ihould not be fown 
before April; for, it fown earlier, they would 
grow too large before die feafon commenced 
iufficiently warm to admit of planting them out 
into the full ground; or, in the beginning or 
middle of May, fome may be fown in the na¬ 
tural ground, both for tranfplanting, and fome 
in jtardies, to remain. 

But, as before intimated, where hot-beds, 
frames, glafles, and other appertaining conve¬ 
niences are deficient, many of the lpecies and 
varieties in this divilion, not marked *, may 
be raifed in the open ground, cfpecinlly if not 
generally fown till the beginning, or towards 
the middle or latter caid of April, according to 
the temperature of the feafon; lowing them in 
a warm border, or other compartment of light 
earth, or fome alfo in pots, placed in a limilar 
iituation ; and when the plants are advanced 
feveral inches in growth, Ihould be pricked 
■out in beds, or planted out finally in Mav and 
beginning of June, as aforefaid; they will all 
flower intolerable perfection, but not generally 
fo foon by leveral weeks, nor all in an equal 
degree of full growth and perfection of flower¬ 
ing, as thofe which are forwarded in a hot-bed, 
or under protection of frames and glafles, &cc. 
to a proper li/.e for earlier trail!planting.. 

The lorts in this clals that wiil the moft 
readily fucceed, ocealionally, without the 
aflifhince of a hot-bed, &c. are the African 
and French marigolds,chryfar.themum, China- 
affer, fultan-flower, India-pink, love-lies- 
bleeding, Ciiinefc-hollyhock, perficaiia, to¬ 
bacco, ten-weeks’ flock, and mignonette, 
Indian-corn, nolana ; alfo gourds, it not fown 
till May; and fometimes palma chrilli, and 
love apple, in a temperate warm feafon; all of 
which lorts may be lown iu a bed or border of 
natural earth, in a warm Iituation, as anove 
obferved, but not in mofl of die forts b.foite 
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the middle of April, and the plants thereo 
pricked or pl.mu (1 out in May and June, intc 
beds, borders, and pots, to remain for dowel¬ 
ing. 

JJut in lowing the above forts in thenatuia 
ground tor wa it or hot-beds, if the bed or 
bottler whetein they are fown could be de 
fended under ir ones, or hand-glalles. or thel- 
rerod ar nigui.s and bad weather with in its 
it would be of much advantage in railing 
tiie plains more fuceefsfuily in a forwardei 
growth, end rl.cv would fooner attain proper 
fttength tor trantplanting and flowering. 

As to the ether funs in this clals, marked 
they rami it be railed in any tolerable perfec¬ 
tion without a ir'ed to luing them forwarc 
at firil to a proper growth for tranlplanting 
or, however in want of hot-beds, may low 
lome under ghides, aiiout the middle or lavtei 
end of April or beginning of May ; and wliei 
the plants arc advanced a lew inches in giowth, 
in the latter end ot Alav or beginning ol June, 
mav be planted out into beds, borders, and pots. 

However, we (hall juft finally lemark, in 
general, that as all or mod of the plants in thb 
lift, being more or lets of fome tender nature, 
and, although having intimated that many o' 
the forts mav occalionally be railed in tlu 
iruural ground, in default of other conve¬ 
niences, the rnoft general pradfical cultuto, lor 
fuperior fucccfs, is to low and forwaid an 
ciigilile lupply of all the principal different 
forts in a hot-bed, in March or April, till the 
middle or latter end of May ; or, at lead, lome 
of the lefs tender forts, in a natural bed, undo 
alrame and glades, all for planting our in the 
latter end of May, and in June ; and tiioi'e thus 
railed will always be coniidctablv forwarder 
and ft longer in growth, for tranfplaming at 
the ptoper fealon, as well as flower much 
lour.cr in good perfedlion. 

In planting out the different forts of plants 
in this tlafs, in May and June, finally, where 
rhev are to remain lor flowering, Ihowery 
weather would be of great advantage: and, 
where any particular fotts can be removed and 
replanted, with a little b ill of earth about the 
roots, that advantage Ihould not be omitted. 
The planting may be performed in fome with 
a garden-trowel, to make proper apertures for 
thofc with balls of earth, or full roots; and 
others planted with a dibble, accotding to their 
growth: generally, in mod forts, planting 
them ftnglv, or one plant in a place, and 
difpofed in aiTemblage in the borders, dec. in a 
diver/ifted order; the linaller forts placed more 
or lefs forward, and die larger kinds planted 
towards the middle arid back parts, in fome 
proportion to their different degrees of growth, 


and fomc principal forts planted in |*oH^,w 
may be required; obferving, generally, in 
this tranlplanting, that in the ten-works' 
docks, particularly, it is advil’ublc to plant 
fome in patches, three or tout plants together, 
about three incite., ap:m, both in the borders, 
&.c. and in pots, in older that, as being of 
imall growtti, their tloweis together mav 
both appear more conlpic u.uis. and to have a 
greater chance of obtaining fome douhle- 
liovvered plants pmonp thole in each patch . 
lome mignonette and nolana, being low plants, 
may alio be planted in die lame older. The 
love-apple, and goutus, being of very exteniive 
rumbling growth, lome Ihould alio be planted 
againll a loiuh-wall, paling, or treillage, Ate. 
eipecially the love-apple, to have their extend¬ 
ing branches trained thereto, that they may 
ripen theit fruit more effectually in autumn , 
or, likewifc, ionic gourds of the Imall-fruited 
kind mav be planted in a iimilar manner, or 
againft tile railing of arbours, &c. in order 
to be trained up thereon in their advancing 
growth; others planted incapacious fpaccs in 
large borders, tkc. to have room to extend 
along the ground, or lome to be trained up to 
i'trongtall dakes. 

(five the w hole a moderate watt t mg directly 
at planting, nr Ore elpcciallv it" cli y wcatliei, 
and repeat the watering, occaliouailv, till the 
plants have taken fredi root and begin to 
grow. 

Their after-culture is prim if*al!v to keep die 
plants clear from over-running weeds; and to 
give OCLjt I w 1 1 tl 1 lupport to lome of large or 
tall growth ; or loiwlimes where any btanch 
out veiv irregular or raiublinglv it) their 
advanced growth, luch as olten occur in the 
African atul French marigolds and chrvfan- 
themums, Sec. they Ihould be trimmed to fome 
regular order ; and fome forts, i’uch as love- 
apple and gourd kinds, if any wen; planted 
in the holders, they being ot very rampant 
growth, fome Ihould be trained up tojlrong 
Hakes, both to prevent their over-running the 
other adjacent plants, and that their fmit may 
appear more confpicuous and ripen in greater 
perfection, eipeciallv the love-apple. 

And fuch plants of this clals as ate planted in 
pots, will be ready for moving in their respec¬ 
tive pots oceaftonallv, when in flower, to 
adorn any particular compartment, as m:i« be 
required ; and obferving in tbefe, that a> the 
earth in the pots sviil dry very fa ft in hot 
weather, they will require watering every day 
>r two during the hot dry lea Ion. 

AH or mod of the plants in tins tiibc will 
begin flowering in June or July, and continue 
inoHJy till September or October ; and whi-u, 

in 
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jn jjhe greater part, are very ornamental ; 
though fome forts are of no c(lunation in their 
flowers, fuch as the capficum, love*apple, 
egg-plant and gourds, they being valued chief¬ 
ly for tire appearance of their fruit; and the 
palma-chrifti for its inujellio growth and vaft- 
ly large palmated leaves, in different variety. 

That as all the forts proditte ripe feed in 
autumn, and foon after wholly pcrifli, lhuuhl 
give good attention to gathci eligible fupplics 
of the feed from the befl doweling plants of 
the d'lfei ent forts in proper time, according as 
it ripens ; ipur.ding it to thy, then rubbed out, 
and put up in bags or papers, tor lowing next 
fniing. 

l or the general defeription and particulars 
of culture, (. <t. of the ditferent fpecies and 
varieties in this rials of Annuals, fee each fort 
under its rcfpt&ivc genus. 

3. TnuUrcft Annual a. 

This clafs' computes fome curious Annual 
plants of the molt tender nature, which in- 
dilpcnlahly require to he fowu and railed in 
hot-beds in February, Match, or beginning 
of April, and continued fnrwatdiug theiein tiil 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle 
of June, then removed into the lull air, Ijpuu. 
in pots, others planted in the holders, Sec. and 
as among which fomc arc inferted that are alio 
a i ranged in the licond dais; which Animates 
that being managed uc col ding to the tiiiectiun 
given iwr the plants in this divilioti, they may 
ba i ailed in fome fupeiior degree of per!eclion 
bv the fame mode of eultuie. 

Amutaiulius (Amarumhus) — tricolor 
bit idor-—maxim us 01 tiee amarantlius—bloody, 
,)» 

lhillan.ine or ballam ( lmpatims) —•double 
A i iped—double iearlet—doublepurpie—douiile 
hi /.a i re.— See lmpatiens. 

Kitov .ilia (Ij> omaiha). 

Corf's Comb (Cchjia )—tall purple-head¬ 
ed---dwai t-pui pie—crimfou—bulf-eoloured— 
yellow — brandling. 

Convolvulus, iearlet fInomata). 

Kgg-plant (Solatium) —vaiicties as in the 
fecond < lals, 

Globc-amaranthus (Gomphrena) —the vari¬ 
eties, as in the fecund clafs. 

Humblc-plant (Atimofa). 

Ice-plant, or diamond hcoides (AAtfembry- 
c.uthcmum)- -n\ ai-le.i wd—pinnatiful-leaved. 

Marvel of 1 ’ei u ( A.T rabiits )—die varieties, 
as in the fecond cl .is. 

Marie tiia ( Marly nia) — purple-flowered — 
red.white. 

Melon, iiuike-lhapcJ (Citcnmis). 

Stramonium (Datura) -double white— 

double puiplc—double llripcd. 


Senfitive plant (Mimofa) —double-flowered 
annual—common fhrubby—humble. 

Zinnia (Zinnia) Varieties. See iccond clafs. 

Moil of the plants of this clafs are fuperior- 
ly ornamental and curious, fome in the beau¬ 
ty of their flowers, others in the Angularity 
of their beaurifully-coloured leaves, as in the 
Amarantlius tricolor and bicolor *; fome for the 
curiolity of their lruit, as in the egg-plant and 
lnake melon, &;c. and the humble and fenli- 
tive plants, moil Angularly curious in the fen- 
Acive motion of their leaves; the ice-plant, 
in its icy-like or cryltalline appearance ; and 
the tiee-ama ran thus, both in its large tall 
growth branching horizontally widely mound, 
and its vafl pendulous tiower-fpikes two or 
-luce feet long or more. 

They mult all be raifed in hot-beds in the 
ipring, under frames, &e. till May or June; and 
that to obtain them in fome tolerable degree of 
perfection, two different hot-beds, at three, 
four, or five weeks’ interval, will be necelliirv ; 
fowu in one the latter end of February 01 
any time in Match, or not later than the be¬ 
ginning of April ; and the young plants, when 
about one, two, or three indies high, ilrould 
be pricked, fome in ftnali pots Angly, and fome 
pricked in the earth of the bed, three or four 
Indus a funder; all, either in the fame bed, if 
room enough, ntherwife in another hot-bed } 
and when they advain e in grow tli c uniiderably 
as to ei ond one anc.thei, lhould be removed in¬ 
to a larger hot-bed under u deeper frame, or the 
name railed at bottom oceafioimlly according 
as the plants rile in height ; planting them ill 
this »t w J*ot-bcd, fome in large pots, and 
others potted that were not planted therein be¬ 
fore, plunging the pots in the earth of the 
bed; or Ionic pricked in the lied fix or eight 
Inches afuuder ; giving water in general, and 
put on the gl dies ; and oblervmg that the 
whole tioin their till! growth in lift be allowed 
a-.imiflioii ot treth ail every day, by railing the 
upper end ol the gialfes otic, two, or three 
inches; and to l'upply them alio with occa- 
lional moderate waterings ; likewife oblcrving 
that accouling as tire plants lilc near the glaif- 
es to raile the frame u little in proportion. 

In this manner to continue forwarding the 
plants in the hot-beds, under frames and glatT- 
es, until the latter end ot May, or fome time 
in June, according to their inuealcd gio vtli 
or temperature ot the feal’on, as be I ore fug- 
gel; ed ; but.in t!ie mean time, in their advanced 
Hate, iuuic or harden them by dcgiees to the 
weather, by admitting a huge lharc of air, or 
fometimes takirg the gialfes oil' entirely in 
warm davs, ike. and then all. but the humble 
and fenAthe plants, removed into the lull air, 
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fomc in their pots, and others planted in the j 
borders, &c. and will all flower in June or 
July, Auguft and September, produce Iced and 
mnt, and then foon after wholly terminate 
their exiftence root and branch. 

The humble and fenfltive plants, Ihould ge¬ 
nerally be continued conftantly under glafles, in 
a green-houfe, dtc. or in a room window with¬ 
in, in the full fun ; for if fully expofed to the 
open air, it would deprive them of much of 
their lively fenfirive motion, in which curious 
Angularity their principal merit conlills. See 
Altmofa . 

But When-required to raife fome of the more 
curious forts in this clafs of Annuals in the 
created perfection, in fize of growth and 
flowers, &c. fuch as the tall cock’s comb, 
tricolors, 'bicolors, double balfains, ftramo- 
niums, globe amaranthus, egg-plant, &c. it 
will be proper to give fome fuller explana¬ 
tions of the particular method cf culture for 
railing them to that fuperior Hate. 

To efleCt this, two or three different fuccef- 
fional hot-beds under frames and glafles, made 
at fo many different times, at about a month’s 
interval will be neceflary : that is, a fmaller 
one in March, wherein to fow the feed and 
raife the plants an inch or two high ; afecond 
in April, of larger dimenlions, in which to 
prick the young plants from the feed-bed, three 
or four to five or fix inches alundcr; and 
fometimes a third hot-lied the beginning or 
middle of May, for a larger frame to receive 
them tranfplanted into pots, and in which to 
remain till June, to grow to full five; pre- 
vioufly obferving, that in their advancing 
growth in the fecond and laft hot-bed, the 
frames mull be occafionally raifed or aug¬ 
mented in depth, according as the plants fhtul 
rift* in height. 

Make the firft hot-bed for the feed in March, 
Hi dimenlions for a one or two-light frame, 
and about two feet and an half depth in dung ; 
directly fet on the frame and glafles, railing 
one end of the glafs to pafs oft' the rank fleam 
of the dung ; and in a few days, or when the 
firfl great fleam and heat of die bed is a little 
abated, lay on the earth, which mu ft be light, 
rich and dry, and laid about four to five or fix 
inches thick ; then proceed to fow the feeds of 
the different forts, each kind feparate, in iinali 
(hallow drills drawn with the finger ; fow the 
feed therein moderately thin, covering it in 
with line mould a quarter to half an-incli deep, 
or the very fmall feeds but juft lightly covered 
with the earth ; this done, diic$ly put on the 
glafles again, tilting one end a little for the 
evaporation of the riling fleam of the bed ; 
but cover flic glafles every night with a gar¬ 


den mat. The plants will appear in a v&ut* 
days, when frefh air muft be judicioufly ad¬ 
mitted, by propping up one end of the glafa 
about an inch or two every mild day ; and 
when the earth appears dry, give a very light 
prinkling of water in a funny forenoon ; keep 
lie glafles moftly clofe of nights, or if a flrong 
fleam and heat, may be vailed a little at one 
corner for air to enter and the fleam to pafs 
awav, hanging the end of a mat before the 
tilted part, and continue to cover the glafles 
with mats every night. 

In this manner continue the care of the feed- 
ling plants in the prefcnt bed for about three 
weeks, or till advanced one, two, or three 
inches in growth, according to that of the 
different forts, and then fhould be pricked into 
another new-made hot bed. 

About the beginning or middle of April, or 
a little before or after, when the plants in the 
feed hot-bed are advanced about one, two, or 
three inches, as juft above intimated, another 
hot-bed Ihould be made in readinefs in proper 
time to receive them at that ftate of growth ; 
making this bed for a two or three-light frame, 
or in length according to the quantity of plants, 
and About two feet and an half deco in dung; 
let on the frame and glafles, ana when the 
ftrong heat of the bed fublides, earth it within 
the frame with light dry mould, live or fix 
inches thick ; ftiut down the glafles, and next 
morning or fame day, when the bed has im¬ 
parted a proper warmth to the earth, take 
up the plants with care from the feed-bed, and 
pfrick them in this four or five inches diftaucc ; 
give a very light watering, and diredlly put 
on the glafles, giving occafional (hade in the 
middle bf funny days till they haveflruck frelli 
root, and admit air every hne day by railing 
the upper ends of the glafles one or two inches, 
giving alfo occafional light waterings two or 
three times a week in warm weather, and de¬ 
fend the glafles on nights with mats, us before 
adviled j and obferving, that according as the 
plants rife in height, touching the glafles, taife 
the frame at bottom a little in proportion, then, 
after having four or live weeks’ growth, in this 
bed, if they have advanced conlidetahly lc> as 
to meet and crowd one another, ir would he 
advifable to remove thein into a third and fi¬ 
nal hot-bed, where it can be conveniently ob¬ 
tained, fome planted into the bed, others pre- 
vioufly putted and placed therein, as directed 
below. 

Where convenient to afford them another 
hot-bed it will be of great advantage, and 
which will be neceflary the beginning or to¬ 
wards the middle of May, or when tne plants 
in the above fecond hot-bed are fo much in- 

i railed 
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■creafed in fize as to interfere with or prefs 
..geiafl each other, when a third and final hot¬ 
bed fhould be ready in - proper time for their 
reception, made for one or more of the largeft 
and deepeft garden frames, efpccially for the 
taller-growing plants, fuch as the large cock’s 
■comb, tricolors, bicolors, flramouium, bal- 
fams, egg-plants, &c. and for which a deep 
drawing-frame would be eligible, or a multi¬ 
plying drawing frame of two or three move¬ 
able diviiions, to place one upon another oc- 
caiionally to augment the depth, as the rifing 
growth of the plants may require; or, how¬ 
ever, in default of thefe, any common deep 
frame rnuft fuffice, and tliis raifed occafional- 
ly, either by means of props underneath, or 
by four polls, one at each corner, each poll 
having holes bored on the inward fide, fix 
inches one above another, and with an iron or 
wooden peg for each poll to place in the faid 
holes higher or lower, on which to fupport 
the frame according as required: but where 
there is a fixed glafs-cafe of proper dimenfions, 
five or fix feet wide or more, and as much in 
height, it would be well calculated for draw¬ 
ing the larger forts of thefe curious Annuals, 
and would prove of fuperior advantage in 
bringing them to greater perfection, and mere- 
fore, where accommodated with a convenience 
of this kind, a final hot-bed may be made 
therein, it having an oblong pit formed inter¬ 
nally, of proper width and length, eighteen 
inches deep or more, in which to make the 
bed either of hot-dung or tanner’s bark; if 
the former, mull have earth or tan at top 
wherein to plunge the pots, but if the lattd-, 
plunge them into the tan-bark. 

However, to proceed refpcCling the frame 
hot-bed for this purpofe, it may generally be 
made with horfe-ftahlc dung, properly pre¬ 
pared (fee Hot-Bf.dk), making it in dimenfions 
for any of die frames above mentioned, but 
previoufly obferving, that, for the more com- 
niodiuuily managing this bufinefs, it would 
be proper to have this final hot-bed made in 
a trench or cavity the width and length of the 
intended frame or frames, and fqiik a foot or 
eighteen inches or but little more, in order to 
have the furface of the bed low, that the 
frames [placed thereon may not be inconveni¬ 
ently 'too high, when occafionally raifed ac- 
conling hs the growth of the plants may re- 
■quire, making the bed therein two feet or two 
and an half thick in dung; put on the frame 
•and glafies, and when the bed is of proper 
temperature of heat, earth it within the frame 
four or five inches deep, ready for the rcccp-j 
tion of the plants. 

Then proceeding to remove the plants from 
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the other bed into this, obferving previoufly, 
that fuch as arc intended for pots and not 
planted therein before, fhould now be potted; 
and the proper fized pots arc thofe called twen¬ 
ty-fours ; which being ready, take up the 
plants from their prefent bed, one at a time, 
with a garden trowel, preferving a little ball 
of earth about the root; put fome earth in the 
bottom of the pot, and fet one plant in each, 
with the ball of earth entire, filling up round 
the ball and a little depth over the top with 
more rich mould: give fome water, and direct¬ 
ly plunge the pots in the earth of the bed, not 
crowded too clofe together, being careful to 
fill up all the interflices between die pots clofe- 
ly with the earth, that the rank fleam may 
no where arife immediately from the dung of 
the bed upon the plants, wnich would deflroy 
all their leaves in a fhoit time ; then diredly 
put on the glafies dole, to draw up the heat, 
after which raife the glafies a little at the upper 
ends to pafs off the fleam, and obferye to made 
the plants from the fun in the heat of the day, 
for the greatefl part of the firft week, until 
they have taken root. 

Where any or all of the plants are intended 
to be forwarded in a glafs-cafe, before men¬ 
tioned, to obtain them in the bed petfedliu* 
with the ieafl trouble, let the fame methods be 
obferved as above, both in making the hot -bed 
and placiug the plants therein, and other re- 
quiiite particulars, as alfo according to die 
following intimations. 

Be now careful during the refidence of the 
plants in this their final liot-bed, cither under 
frames or in a glafs-cafc, to admit frefh ajr 
every day in fine weather, by opening the glafs 
more or lcfs to flretigthen the plants in their 
advancing growth, and to give occafional plen¬ 
tiful waterings, which mufl be afforded them 
two or three times a week, or as you (hall 
fee neceflarv, and continue to cover the glaff- 
cs in cold nights with mats; give alfo lome 
attention that a proper moderate heat conti¬ 
nues in the bed, which, if much declined, may 
be revived a little by applying a gentle lining 
of hot dung to the fide's, where admiflible, 
that the plants may be continued in a, five 
growth. 

Likcwifc obferve, according as the plants 
of the large forts in the frame hot-bed ad¬ 
vance conliderably in flature, to afford them 
proper fcope above to fhoot, either by railing 
the frame upon props underneath, or by means 
of polls, one at each corner, as formerly ex¬ 
plained, defending the vacancy below with 
mats nailed to the bottom part of the frame; 
or the depth of the frame may be augmented 
by fome of the expedients above mentioned; 

N bid 
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!>ut where the hot-bed is made in a fixed glafs- 
cafe of proper dimcnfions, and the plants be¬ 
ing plunged therein, no further care will be 
required than to fupply them with frefh air 
and proper watering, and thus, by thefe me¬ 
thods:, the large taller-growing forts of cock’s 
combs, tricolors, bicolors, ftramoniums, See. 
may be drawn to a flrong tall ftature of three 
or four to five or fix feet high, or more ; and 
the other plants in proportion, fuch as the bal- 
iums, egg-plant and gomphrenas, according to 
their nature of growth. 

Continue them under the above care till 
about the beginning or middle, or towards the 
hitter end of June, according to their date of 
growth and temperature ot the feafon ; and 
then when advanced to fome confiderablc lize, 
and the weather fettled in warm, fhould hard¬ 
en them gradually to the full air, by opening 
the 'glades more confiderablv, anil by degrees 
taking them off wholly, firtl in the day time, 
and then both day and night; and the plants 
foon after removed in their pits fully abroad 
xiito tlie open air, in the places where they arc 
finally to remain during the fummer, till they 
terminate their growth. 

In difpohng thefe plants in the garden, they 
fhould occupy fome principal fituation ; are eli¬ 
gible to arrange in forc-courts and other con- 
ipicuous comj»artmenrs. 

They being now removed into the full air 
in their pots, give fupport where neccflarv to 
thofc of taller growth, by placing a neat 
ftraight flick or flake to each, and to which 
tie the ftem in a regular manner, in an upright 
direction : and- he careful not to omit water¬ 
ing the whole freely in dry weather, in which 
they will require it every day or two, cfpc- 
ciafly where the pots arc much expofed to the 
fun*# blit in any fituation give fufficicnt water¬ 
ing to prefers e the earth moift about the roots, 
that the plants may continue of a healthful, 
lively growth, dower well, and ripen feed 
and fruit in perfection. 

Note, the foregoing intimations, relative to 
the methods praCtifed in drawing the particu¬ 
lar forts of the tender Annuals of this clafs, 
herein mentioned, to a tall ftature, by means 
of deep frames, drawing-frames, or common 
frames, raifed as raav he required, is princi¬ 
pally to be underflood for fuch as naturally 
a flume fome tall upright habit, fuch efpccially 
as the large cock’s combs, tricolors and bico¬ 
lors, Sic. and that are particularly required in 
t!u* larged poflible degree of growth, fome- 
times live or fix feet high ; though thofe of a 
more robuft moderate ffature, of three or four 
feet, make a very good appearance ; and the 
huuc yi the other for ts according to their or¬ 


der of growth ; it, however, fhould be ob~ 
ferved of the different forts, that to oftfaitc 
them in fome tolerable handfomc fizc, not lefs 
than two different hot-beds mud he employed, 
one wherein to fow the feed and raife the plants 
a few inches in growth, and then tranfplantcd 
into another under proper frames, to grow till 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle 
of June. 

But, as before ohferved, that w’ :re there is 
the accommodation of a glafs-cafc of proper 
width, length and heighth, wherein to make 
a hot-hed in which to receive tlie pL.i's from 
the frame-beds, all the forts may he raid'd to 
greater perfection in fize, See. with lets ‘rof lc. 
See Glaft-cufc. 

However, as to the dwarf cock’s comb 2kc 
in their natural dwarrifh growth < f fix or 
eight inches, to a foot or cigh. eu inches high 
they do not require to lie drawn up in deep 
frames, only being raifed, and planted into 
another hot-bed as above, under a common 
frame, fome planted fingly in pots, and others 
in the earth of tlie bed, as may be convenient, 
and according as they advance in their low 
flaturc, may raife the frame only a little by 
degrees, keeping the glaffes near the V.-ad 
the plants, that they may not he drewu 
much to ftem in a weakly ftate, but continued 
tliort and robuft in their peculiar natural 
growth, in which their flower-heads will be 
larger and more compad, fo continuing them 
in tlie hot-bed under the glaftes till the luttc»- 
end of May or beginning of func, then re¬ 
moved to the full air, fome in their pots, others 
Ranted iu the hol ders. 

To raife a fupply of any of the r men¬ 
tioned plants of this clafs, in common gtowtli 
for the borders, fow the h .. 1 J r; .4 

hot-bed the middle or kmu .ml ot Match, <. 
beginning of April; and towards the end 
the laft-named month, or beginning of A Le¬ 
the plants being raifed one, two, or th 1 r> 
inches, prick them into another hot-bed fix 
inches- afunder ; managing them in giving 
frefli air and water agreeable to the furmci dt. 
re&iona till June ; then planted out w ith halls 
of earth about the roots into tlie borders, they 
will grow.freely, and flower in tolerable good 
peifeclion. 

The requifite culture of all the forts, when 
removed into the full air, is principally to give 
plenty of water to all thofe in pots, and occa- 
fionallv to thofe in the borders, when firft 
planted, and till frefli rooted > and to keep the 
whole clean from weeds, and give fupport of 
flicks where neceflary. 

They will all flower from June or July ti.U 
the cod of Autumn ; and in Auguft and Sep¬ 
tember* 
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Jseptember, will ripen feed, which fliould then 
be gathered in proper fupply in dry weather. 

But to favc feed in peife&ion, fliould mark 
fomc of the moll pcrfetfl flowering plants, 
and thofc of other peculiar properties, and 
of which it fliould be obfcrved, that if a 
cold, or wet autumn prevail, fome pots of 
the held forts of cock’s comb, tricolors, bi- 
colors, ar.d double balfams, &c. fliould be 
placed in deep or railed frames, in order to 
have occafional (heller of the glades of nights, 
cold weather, and much rain; or may be 
placed more beneficially in fomc glafs-cafe, 

liet a; v, pencil a little in the front, but 
the to*, gl ides continued, and the whole (hut 
< it .. in cold nights ; for without the above 
precautions, tbele nioft tender plants will not 
liptrii feed in unfavourable feafons ; and there¬ 
fore having conveniences as above, it would 
be proper to ufe the fame precaution every 
feafon Ids or more, as ir may appear necef- 
fary, for the greater certainty of obtaining a 
proper fupply of good feed. 

ANTMF.M 1 S, Chamomile, 

This gums fumifhrs upwards of twenty 
fpi v k of bulbaceous plants, confiding of an¬ 
nuals and perennial.'.; of which not more than 
rive or fix merit notice, either for ufe or or¬ 
nament. 

Clafs and order, Syngencjta Polygamia Su- 
pcrjlua. 

Charaflrn.] Calyx is hemifpherical and 
fealy. Corolla, a compound radiated 
flower, the dife or middle conipofed of fun- 
nel-fhapcd hermaphrodite, and the radius^of 
flat female florets Stamina, five filaments 
in the hcimapiuodite flowers. Pistillum, 
;• •;cvnvn, oi 1** dyle, and two reflexed 
digmas. t*t ..ic.iRi iu m, none ; the feeds fir 
nak' d on the receptacle. 

'JT- fpecics ot note are, 

t. AMiir -mis nihilis . 

1 . 'or-'tron Chemmnilt \J Anthemis witli pin¬ 
nated leaves, compoled of numerous minute, 
a- ute-pointed, fomcivbat hairy pinuas. 

Varieties.] Common Chaniomile with (in¬ 
gle white flown s—with double white flowers 
—ivuh vety large double white flowers. 

2. A Themis maritima. 

Sea Chamomile .] Anthemis with pinnated, 
flefhv, itidcntcd, dotted, naked leaves, trailing 
brandling flalks, and white flowers. 

3. Anthemis tomentofa . 

Downy Grecian Sea Chamomile.'] Anthemis 
with pinnatiiid, plane, obtufe, many-pointed, 
flowny leaves, branching flalks, and white 
flowers. 

4. Anthemis tin florin , 

Dying Ox-eye Anthemis.] Anthemis with 


tall eTe£l flalks, doubly-pinnated fawedleaves, 
woolly underneath, and large flowers grow¬ 
ing in a corymbus. 

Varieties.] Common German Ox-eye An¬ 
themis with ydlow flowers.—Great Oriental 
Ox-eye Anthemis with fulphur-colouied flow¬ 
ers—with white flowers—with fcarlet flowers 
—with pale-red flowers—and with large white 
flowers. 

5. Anthemis Pyrethrum. 

Pcllitory of Spain. ] Anthemis with trail¬ 
ing branches, pinnated, finely divided leaves, 
and each branch terminated by one large 
flower. 

AU thefe are hardv perennials, clofely adorn¬ 
ed with numerous pinnated leaves, finely di¬ 
vided into a multitude of minute pares, anil 
compound radiated flowers, but the radius is 
not diHindi in the double kinds. 

The Anthemis mhitis is the Odoriferous or 
Common Chamomile, well known for the 
medical virtues of its flowers, which are 
equally efficacious in all its varieties, and the 
plants merit culture in every garden. The 
two double kinds merit culture alio as flower¬ 
ing plants; the common double foil is well 
known; its flowers, though finally are perfect¬ 
ly full and pretty ; but thofe of the large double- 
kind arc almoft three times as big, ami are very 
beautiful; but the iinglc varieties are account¬ 
ed the mod efficacious for medicine, though 
the doubles are mod generally cultivated ; and 
as flowering plants particularly, none but 
good double kinds fhould be admitted, dilpofcd 
towards the front of borders, &c. and which 
are alfo fometimes planted for edgings; but 
they foon fpread out di I orderly, nnlels cut in 
on the fidcs occaiionally in fummer ; thev 
likewife are fometimes planted to cover naked 
banks, and in rock work, &c. 

They arc all low trailing plants, fpreading 
thcmfelvcs upon the furface of the earth ; 
their blanches emitting roots as thev advance, 
and multiply exceedingly, and produce nu¬ 
merous flowers in June, July, and Augufr. 
or even till October. 

The Anthemi> maritima and Downv An 
themis are low, bufhy plants, and prodikc 
numerous flowers from July until Novemhej, 
and may be admitted to hum variety in the 
compartments of pleafurc gtoumls. 

The Anthemis tinitoria and vaiieties a:t 
fpreading plants, and fend up branching ikon 
a yard high, ornamented with corymbufes ot 
flowers from June until November, and nuke 
a good appearance in the flower-borders and 
fhrubbery compartments. 

The Pel lit ory of Spain hath a carrot flu pc-1 
root, and branches lpreading a loot each w. 

N 2 r>< 
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on the ground, producing large folitary flow¬ 
ers in June and July. 

The root of' this fpccies affords relief In the 
tooth-ach. 

j "Propagation, tsfe. 

The Common Chamomile and varieties are 
propagated hy parting the roots,, and by oft’-fets, 
flips and cuttings of their trailing branches. 

The heft fealon for this is March and April, 
although, it may he done in any of the Cum¬ 
mer months. Thole intended for medical ufe 
inuft he planted in a bed or border, in little 
tufts, nine inches or a foot alundcr; give 
fome water, and they will- foon fpread and 
produce plenty of flowers the fame year. 

If the double forts are dcligned as flowering 
plants,, fet them in little bunches in different 
parts of the borders.. 

The other four fpecies are cafily raifed 
from feed, in a bed of common earth, in 
March and April; likewife by flips and cut¬ 
tings of their branches, in a fliady border, 
any time in fummer; afterwards tranfplanr 
them into the borders or fronts of fhrubberies, 
where they will endure many years, and flow¬ 
er annually. 

To this genus belong alfo all the May¬ 
weeds of the fields, having leaves fomewhat 
like Chamomile, and white radiated flowers, 
with yellow middles. 

ANTHERS, the Apex, Summit, or Top 
of the Stamina, or Stamen of Flowers, and 
is elevated by means of the filaments. See 
Stamen and Fjlamentum. 

This part of the flower, i. c. Anther®, is 
of the utmoft utility in the generation of 
plants : for according to the fexual fyftetn, 
it is the principal part of the male organs, 
and contains the fecundaring pollen, or fine 
and coloured duft, abfolutcly neccffary for die 
impregnation of the female parts of the fruc¬ 
tification of flowers, to render them prolific 
or fruitful, and to fertilife the feeds, which 
otberwife would prove abortive. 

The fexual fyftem being founded on the 
fuppofed impregnation of the feeds by the 
male duft or powder cootaincd in the An¬ 
ther®, the importance of that part of the 
flower is confiderably augmented. See Sexus. 

The Anthfcrae produce, and, when ripe, 
difeharge a powder called pollen, which fall¬ 
ing upon the ftigma, or female organ, is ab- 
fyrlied by, a tough and vifeid humour, with 
which the furface of tftat part is covered, and 
palling from thence through the ftyle, im¬ 
pregnates tbejgermen or ovarium below (fee 
Stylus and Germen) ; and after diis opera¬ 
tion of nature, the fruit or feed immediately 
lake their growth, which, in fome plants, is 


very quick and confpicuous, particularly ext- 
emplihed in the cucumber; as I have often 
obferved, that from the time of impregnating, 
the female flower with the Antlicia- of lie. 
male blofioxn, which I always practife to the 
early crops, that the fruit, fiorn the lize of a 
large barley-coin, have attained four, rive, 
|'or fix inches in length in a fortnight or tince 
vveeks; the cucumber and melons being an¬ 
drogynous plants, i. e. produce male and fe¬ 
male flowers apart on the fame root; that the 
office of fecundating the fruit naturally, is fup¬ 
pofed to be accomplished in the general fum¬ 
mer crops in the full ground, by the winds or 
infefls, fuch as bees, flics, £cc. conveying the 
male duft, anil (bedding it over the ftigma or 
pointal of the female flower; but in the early 
crops in hot-beds, under frame and glaffct, 
where we may fuppofe the winds and infcCi.. 
have no accefs, recourfe i* had to art, to. per¬ 
form the office of impregnation, or, as the 
gardeners call it, letting the fruit, which is 
effected by carrying the ftamina of the male, 
commonly, though .improperly, called the 
falfe Woffbm, to the female, and touching 
the ftigma therewith, fo us to leave part of 
the dntl of the Anther®, and in a -day or two 
after the fruit will vifibly fvvell. See the 
Culture of Cucumbers. 

The mod natural ftrudture of the Anther®, 
which obtain in the greater number of plants, 
is, in point of fituation, placed on the top of 
the filament; in point of number, a fingle An- 
thera to each filament, though fome plants have 
two, others three, four, and five Antherae. 

The connection of the Antherae with the 
filament is either Eretta, ereCt, orllrait, and 
faftened by cither end ro the top of the fila¬ 
ment ; Tncumbentes, incumbent,vor placed Tide¬ 
ways upon the filament; ar Vtrfaults , veering 
about like a vane. 

The figure and rcfcmblance of the An¬ 
therae is various, fome are Linearit, linear, 
or (lender, like a thread; Subulata , or awl- 
fhaped ; Hajlata, fpear, or javelin-fhaped ; 
Biccrnis , two-horned; Bifida, two-parted half¬ 
way ; B'tloba, divided into two ; Sagittate, 
arrow-fhaped; Cm data, heart- (haped ; Rent- 
formis , kidney-fhaped; Ovata, egg-(haped 
Globofa or Rotunda, globular or round ; 7ri- 
gona, three-cornered; Tetragotta, four-cor¬ 
nered ; Lunulata , crcfcent, or moon-ffiaped; 
Acuta, (harp, terminated in an acute angle; 
Acuminata, tapering to a point; Obtufa,. ob- 
tufe, or blunt; JDiftinlta , diftindt, or uncon¬ 
nected with each other; Connivens, approach¬ 
ing each other; Incurva, bowed, or crooked; 
Villofa, hairy and woolly ; Hirjitta, rough 
and hairy ; Membranacca ,. membranaceous or 

hard, 
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hard, like parchment; Pellucida, Aiming or 
transparent. 

ANTHERICUM, Spider-Wort. 

The plants are moftly herbaceous, perennial, 
and of the flowery kind, grow with many 
long narrow leaves, and upright flower-ftalks, 
obtaining in ftature, in different fpecies, from 
three inches to three feet, adorned with hexa- 
petalous liliaceous flowers, difpofed in fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynta. 

Charaaers.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix obtufe fpreading petals. Stamina, fix 
filaments, and incumbent furrowed anthers. 
Pistillum, a trigonous germen, fimple ftyle, 
and trigonous ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
fmooth three-furrowed capfule, of three cells, 
containing many feeds. 

There are above thirty fpecies ; thofe that 
claim attention are, 

1. Antiiericum revolution. 

Revolute-fowned Anthericum.] Antheri- 

cum with flat rough leaves, eredt branching 
(talks, two feet high, each branch terminated 
by a loofe fpike of white flowers, having the 
petals rolled back. 

2. Anthf.ricum ramofum . 

Ramofe-ftalked plane-cowered Anthericum .] 

Anthericum with flat leaves, eredt very branch¬ 
ing ftalks, two feet high, each branch termi¬ 
nated by a loofe fpike of white flowers, with 
ftraight petals. 

Anthericum Liliago. 

Liliaceous , Grafs-lcavcd, or Single-falkcd 
Anthericum.] Anthericum with long, plane, 
flat leaves, an eredt unbranched (talk, a fiSot 
and half high, fupporting one loofe fpike of 
white flowers. 

4. Anthericum LiliaRrum. 

St. Bruno's Lily , or Savoy Spider-wort.] 
Anthericum with long, plane, flat, eredt leaves, 
eredt undivided fialk, fifteen or .eighteen inches 
high, and large bell-fhaped, lily-white, odori¬ 
ferous flowers at top of the ftalk, hanging on 
one fide, which are very pretty, but rarely 
endure five or fix days. 

5. Anthericum frutefeens. 

Shrubby Calked Anthericum , or Onion-leaved 
Aloe.] Anthericum with feveral fhrubby 
branches from the root, each fupporting a head 
of columnar, onion-like, flcfhy leaves, and 
loofe fpfkes of yellow flowers. 

6. Anthericum aloeoides. 

Aloe-leaved Anthericum .} Anthericum with 

broad, flat, awl-fhaped, flefliy leaves, rifing 
from the root, fpreading on the ground, and 
loofe fpikes of yellow flowers rifing among the 
leaves. . • 

7. Anthericum Afphodeloidcs. 
Mock-AJphadcl Anthericum .J Anthericum 


with long, narrow, awl-fhaped, half-colum- 
nar-tapered, flefliy leaves, gathered dole toge¬ 
ther, and loofe fpikes of yellow flowers rifing 
among the leaves. 

The four firft fpecies are hardy exotic per¬ 
ennial#, the roots arc moftly flefliy tubers, 
efpeciaily the three firft; die leaves and ftems 
rife from the root annually in fpring, flower 
in June and July, and ripen feed in autumn. 

All thefe are proper furniture for the princi¬ 
pal compartments of the pleafure-ground. 

The Anthericum frutefeens, aloeoides, and 
Afphodeloidcs , (natives of the Cape of Good- 
Hope) are green-houfe plants, fo muft be re¬ 
tained always in pots; they are fucculent, and 
retain their leaves, and flower at different fca- 
fons, and often perfect feeds. 

The flowers of all the forts arc liliaceous, 
and compofcd each of fix equal petals. See its 
Charaaers. 

Propagation. 

They are propagated by feed, and*by root 
off-fets and fuckers; but, as fome forts do not 
furnifh off-fets plentifully, they may be raifed 
abundantly from feed, fuch as the anthericum 
revolutum , ramofum , and Liliago : fow the 
feed in autumn or fpring, in a bed or border of 
light earth, and the plants will rife freely in 
April or May ; which, in autumn, when the 
leaves decay, tranfplant in a frefh-prepared 
bed, and about nine inches afunder to have a 
ear’s growth, then removed into the flower 
orders, and finally to remain for flowering. 

> And as the above three forts fometimes 
afford bottom off-fets, they fhould be detached 
from the parent root in autumn or fpring, and 
planted for increafe. 

The St. Bruno's Lily multiplies freely by off- 
fets of the roots, which may be divided in 
autumn, planting the fmall flips in a nurfery- 
bed for a year, and the larger ones at once 
where they are to remain. 

The tlwree green-houfe kinds may be raifed 
from feed, but they increafe exceedingly by 
off-fets or fuckers, wliich may be taken off in 
fummer or autumn, and planted in pots of light 
fandy earth, and in. winter muil have the (belter 
of a green-houfe or .garden-frame, and ma¬ 
naged as other fucculent plants. 

ANTHOLYZA, fometimes called Ethio¬ 
pian Corn-Flag. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, of 
the bulbous-rooted tribe, producing flalks from 
one to two feet high, ornamented with cluflers 
of large monopctalous flowers, of Angular 
ftrudture and beautv. 

Clafs and order! Triandria Monogynia. 
Charaaers. } Calyx is a fpatha. Co¬ 
rolla, one irregular ringent petal, tubular 

below, 
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below, widening gradually to a large com- 
prefled ringent mouth, the upper lip very long 
and cre&, with two {hort wings at the hafc; 
the under lip ihort and trifid. Stamina, 
three long, filaments, and pointed anthcra-. 
Pistillum, a germen below the corolla, 
{lender ftyle, and trifid ftigma. Pericar- 
pium, a trigonous capfule of three cells, and 
many feeds. 

The fpecies of moft note are, 

1. ANTHOLYZA ringent. 

Gaping fcarlct Antholyza .] Antholyza with 
narrow, rough, furrowed leaves, a foot long; 
round hairy flower-ftalk, two feet high, or¬ 
namented upward with feveral red flowers, 
having the throat cotnprcflcd, and divaricated 
gaping lips. 

2. Antholyza plicata . 

Plaitcd-leaved Antholxza.] Antholyza with 

long, narrow, deeply-furrowed leaves, plicate, 
or lapping over otic another; a flower-ftem 
eighteen inches high, and ringent flowers; the 
corolla lhorttr than the ftamens. 

3. Antholyza tethiopica. 

Ethiopian Crimfon Antholyza .] Antholyza 

■with long, narrow, deep green leaves ; a 
round flower-flem a foot high, the top or¬ 
namented with large, incurved, crimfon 
flowers. 

4. Antholyza Cunonia. 

Scmrlet-Jhwcred Antholyza. J Antholyza 

with narrow, fword-ihaped, pointed leaves, 
nine inches long, riling in autumn, and the 
flower-ftem in fpring, twelve to eighteen 
inches high, ornamented upward with large 
fcarlct flowers, having the upper fegment ex¬ 
tended, and two outer lobes broader, attending. 

,5. Antholyza Meriana. 

Red-JJo'jcered Antholyza , or TVatfonia .J 
Antholyza with linear, fword-ihaped leaves, 
.upright flower-ftem a foot und half high, 
adorned above with funnel-lhaped red flowers. 

Thefe are exotics of Africa, and require the 
pro'eeftion of a ftove or good grecn-lioufe in 
winter, fo muft be always retained in pots. 

They have bulbous perennial roots, but the 
leaves and ftems are annual, the leaves riling, 
fome in autumn, and ‘the flowcr-ftems in 
fpring, producing the flowers in May and 
June ; which are elegant and curious in ftruc- 
ture, being universally monopetalous, long, 
hollow, divided into fix irregular fegments, 
one of which is contiderably extended, the 
whole extremely fingular and beautiful, and 
are fuccceded by plcuty of ripe feeds in au¬ 
tumn. 

Their propagation is by off-fets from the 
roots <cvhich may be taken up and feparated 
when the leaves decay. I 


They may alfo be propagated with facility 
by feeds fown in autumn, in pots of light earth, 
which place in the green-houfe in winter, anil 
the plants will appear in fpring; and in two 
years tranfplant them into feparate pots, to 
remain for flowering. 

The plants may be continued in the pots 
unremovetl one, two, or three years; then 
when the flower-ftalks decay in fmnmer, July, 
or Auguft, may be taken up as required, both 
to feparate the increafed off-fets, and to replant 
the main bulbs in frelli earth, either dirc£Mv> 
or kept till September or October, then finally 
planted: the otF-fets plant alfo in pots, three 
or four together, to have one or two years’ 
growth, then tranfplanted linglv, when their 
leaves decay, iu fummer or autumn; and will 
flower ftrong the vear following. 

ANTHOSI’ERMUM, Amber-Tree. 

This is a beautiful, evergreen, odoriferous 
ftirub, of the green-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Poiygamia Ditvcia, i. e. 
hermaphrodite, and male and female flowers 
upon one plants, and only males or females upon 
another. 

There arc two fpecies, 

1. Anthospkrmum (tthiopicum. 

Ethiopian Smooth Amber -1 rce. ] Audio- 

fperinum with an craft very branching ftem, 
and numerous very fmall, fmootii leaves. 

2. Antiiospermi'm cilia >e. 

Ciliated Cape Antht/pet ».m] Anthofper- 
muin with procumbent or trailing lhilks, eight 
or ten inches long, and narrow fpcar-fhaped 
leaves, having hairy borders. 

The Anthofpcrmum aihiopicum is the fort 
moft commonly known here ; it is a Jow ftirub, 
the ftem erctft, and divides into numerous {len¬ 
der branches, clofely covered with very fmall, 
lanceolate, evergreen, fragrant leaves, and 
flowers from the tides of the branches, which 
being devoid of petals, have no beauty ; fo that 
the merit of the plant is its being a pretty ever¬ 
green, of .delightful fragrance. 

Both thefe fpecies require the fhield of a 
green-houfe or hot-houie in winter, fo muft 
fie cultivated inputs. 

The propagation of both forts is effected by 
cuttings and layers of their young branches; 
the cuttings may be planted in May, June, or 
July, either in pots, or in a bed or boVder, giv¬ 
ing occafional (hade, and they will be fit to 
tranfplaut into feparate pots in two or three 
months.. 

ANTHY LI.IS, Bar ha Jcvis, or Jupiter’s 
Beard ; alfo Silver Buih. 

This genus furnifhes evergreen fhrubs and 
herbaceous plants; the former chiefly merit 
culture, which arc exotics of the green-houfe, 
* 8 adorned 
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adorned with compound leaves, and papiliona¬ 
ceous, or huttcrfly-ftiapcd flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Deeandria. 

Characters .J Calyx, monophylious, fwell- 
ing, five-parted, and permanent. Corolla 
is papilionaceous, the ftandard long, both fides 
reflexed, the wings and keel ftiort. Stamina, 
ten filaments, Ample anthers. Pistillum, 
an oblong germen, fimple ftyle and ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a roundilh pod, having one 
or two feeds. 

The principaWhrubby fpecies are, 

1. Anthyi.lis Baiba Jovis. 

Common Barba Jovis, t> Jupiter's Beard.'] 
Antliyllis with Ihrubbv ftc:n and branches, nine 
or ten feet high, ornamented with winged 
filverv leaves, ‘ ompofed of many lobes, and 
bright yellow llowcrs in bunches at the ends 
of the branc hes. 

2. Antiiyi.lis cytifoidn. 

Ternalc cvlifus-hke hoars-lcaved Spanijh Bar- 
la Jovis.] Anthyllis with lhrubby He in and 
branches, two feet high, termite leaves com- 
pofed of thice oval hoary lobes, and yellow 
flowers, by twos or threes from the lides of 
the branches. 

3. Anthyllis hctcrophyllis. 

Variable - leaved dwarf Portugal Barba 
Jovis.] Anthyllis with low lhrubby ftem and 
branches, fpreading near the ground, pinuared 
iilvery leaves, terminated by an odd lobe-, and 
finall variegated flowers at the ends of the 
blanches. 

4. Anthyllis hermanniat. 

Cretan Ternate-leavcd Barba Jovis.] Aiv 
thyllis with flirubby (lem and branches, rifing 
five feet high, termite leaves, and yellow 
flowers in clutters from the lides of the 
branches, 

5. Anthyllis F.rinacoa .. 

'Prickly Anthyllis.] Anthyllis with flirubby 
and very prickly flein and branches, growing 
lix or eight feet high, oval Ample leaves, and 
purplilh flowers. 

6. Anthyllis indica. 

Indian Anthyllis.] Anthyllis with a large 
and lhrubby Item, fcandent unarmed branches, 
unequal pinnate leaves and flowers, with a red 
calyx and white corolla. 

Thcfc are all exotic evergreens of the green- 
houle, fo jnuft be always Kept in pots for the 
convenience of moving, them in and out 
occafionally.. 

The fivft fivefpecies are natives of Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, and Greece; and the laft of 
Cochin-China. 

The Anthyllis Barba Jovis is a molt beauti¬ 
ful evergreen fhrub, although it may be faid to 
be white, for the leaves appear of a filvery 


white colour, hence it is fometimes called 
Silver Bulh. 

The Anthyllis cytifoides is alfo a pretty hoary 
Ihrub. All the forts flower annually in June 
and July ; the flowers are often fucceeded by 
ripe feeds in autumn. The propagation of 
all the fpecies is by feeds, cuttings, and layers. 

By feeds: fow them in pots in fpring, which 
plunge in a moderate hot-bed juft to bring'up 
the plants, and thcy.muft afterwards be planted 
in feparate pots. 

By cuttings : plant them in May or June, in 
a fhady border, and they will be well-rooted by. 
autumn. 

Layers of the young branches may be per¬ 
formed at any time. 

The following arc herbaceous fpecies of this. , 
genus. 

1. Anthyllis montana. 

Mountain Herbaceous Anthyllis , or Purple 
Milk Vetch.] AmJiyllis with trailing ftalks, 
winged hairy leaves, having an equal number 
of lobes, and purple flowers in globular heads 
at the ends of the branches.. 

2. Anthyllis Vulntraria. 

Scarlet Lady's Finger.] Anthyllis with- 
(lender ftalks, winged leaves, of two or three 
pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one, and 
double heads of fcarlet flowers at the ends of 
the ftalks. 

They arc hardy perennials, and proper fur¬ 
niture for the pieafure-ground, and may be 
raifed from feed in autumn or fpring, and by 
parting their roots. 

ANTIRRHINUM, Snap-Dragon, or 
Calf’s-Snout; alfo Linaria % .or Toad-Flax, or 
Frog’s-Mouth. 

The plants are herbaceous, and of the 
flowery kind, producing erect ftalks from one 
to three feet high,. terminated by long erecSt 
fpikes of numerous- monopetalous ringent 
flowers. 

The Snap-Dragons are often feen growing 
upon walls and ruins. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophylious, and 
deeply five-parted. Corolla is monopeta- 
lous and ringent, the tube, oblong, fwelling, 
and opening above with a mouth, having two 
Ups, the upper one two-parted and reflexed on 
each fide, the under-one trifid and obtufe, and 
a prominent nc&arium at the bafe of the 
flower. Stamina, two ftiort and two long 
filaments. Pistillum, a roundilh germen, . 
fimple ftyle, and ftigma. Pericarpium, a. 
'roundilh capfule, having many feeds. 

There are above fifty fpecies of this genus: - 
thofe for our purpofe, and of moll note, are,. 
firftj the four following of the Snap-Dragon 

Antirrhinums^ 
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Antirrhinums , diftinguilhed from the Linariu 
by having the nedfarium of the flower buttery 
little prominent, which, in the Toad-Flax, is 
extended at the bafe of the corolla like a fpur 
or horn. 

1. Antirrhinum majus . 

Great Perennial Snap-Dragon-] Antlrrhi 
nnm with crcdt ftems, two or tliree feet high ; 
fpear-ftiapcd leaves, having foot-ftalks, and 
the ilera terminated by a long fpike of many 
large flowers. 

Varieties.] Great Perennial Snap-Dragon 
with red flowers—with white flowers—white 
and red flowers—with white - mouthed red 
flowers—With yellow flowers— yellow and 
red flowers—vellow and white flowers—with 
purple flowers—purple' and white fliaded 
flowers—and Varicgated-leavcd Great Snap 
Dragon with flowers of different colours. 

2. Antirrhinum latifolium. 

Proud-leaved Grcatcjl Perennial Snap-Dra¬ 
gon-] Antirrhinum with eredt ftems, a. yard 
high ; broad, fpear-lhaped, fmooth leaves, on 
Ihort foot-ftalks, and the ftem terminated by a 
very long fpike of many elegant large flowers. 

Varieties.] The flowers of many different 
colours like the former. 

3. Antirrhinum i tali cum. 

Italian Perennial White Snap-Dragon.] 

Antirrhinum with ftems two feet high, very 
long, narrow, fpear-fhaped, hairy leaves, the 
flems adorned at top with a Ihort robuft fpike 
of large white flowers. 

4. Antirrhinum Jiculum. 

Sicilian Annual White Snap-Dragon.] An¬ 
tirrhinum -with ftems fifteen inches high, 
narrow fpear-fliaped alternate leaves, white 
flowers with purple bottoms, ariflng fingly on 
long foot-ftalks from the fides of the branches. 

The following are the Lirtarias , or Toad- 
Flax Antirrhinums, diftinguiflhable from the 
Snap-Dragons by the flower being terminated 
behind bv the nedtai ium, like a fpur or horn, 
on whicli confideration, they were formerly 
ranged as a diftindt genus ( Linariaj ; but Lin¬ 
naeus places them among the Antirrhinums. 

5. Antirrhinum, Linaria vulgaris. 

Common Toad-Flax.] Antirrhinum with 

many eredt ftems, eighteen inches high, adorn¬ 
ed below with numerous, very narrow, fpear- 
Jhaped, grey leaves, in cluftcrs, and each ftem 
terminated by a long fpike of many clofe-litting 
flowers. *'• 

Varieties.] Common large Toad-Flax with 
yellow flowers, and golden chaps.—Large 
White Toad-Flax—Small Yellow Toad-Flax. 

f >. Antirrhinum purpureum . 

Great Purple Sweel-Jcented Linaria.] An¬ 
tirrhinum with many credt, branching, very 
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floweiy ftems, ayard high, long, narrow, fpcar- 
ihaped leaves, placed fparfedly, all the ftems 
terminated by long loofe fpikes of many large 
purple, fweet-feented flowers. 

7. Antirrhinum trifle. 

Dari-flowered Gibraltar Toad-Flax.] An¬ 
tirrhinum with many decimated fucculent 
ftalks, hardly a foot long, very ihort, narrow, 
fucculent leaves, oppofite below, but irregular 
above, the ftems terminated by clufters of clofe- 
litting fad-purple flowers, with dark purple 
chaps, and ftri|ied awl-lhaped nedtariums. 

Varieties.] Light-purple-flowered—brown- 
i(h-purplc—yellow. 

8 . Antirrhinum arvenfe. 

WildP/ue Toad-Flax.] Antirrhinum with 
many eredt, very branchy ftems, two feet 
high, narrow leaves in whorls below, by pairs 
or lingly above, and all the ftems and branches 
terminated by loofe fpikes of many fmall blue 
flowers. 

Variety.] Field Toad-Flax with yellow 
flowers. 

9. Antirrhinum dalmatieum. 

Dalmatian Shrubby Yellow Toad-Flax.] An¬ 
tirrhinum with a ftrong, credt, woody ftem, a 
yard high, broad, fpear-lhaped, alternate,clofe- 
litting leaves, and large deep-yellow flowers, 
in loofe fpikes, at the ends of the branches. 

10. Antirrhinum triphyllum. 

Three-leaved Annual Toad-Flax.] Antirrhi¬ 
num with crcdt branchy ftems, near two feet 
high, oval fmooth leaves by threes, and Ihort 
fpikes of flowers terminate tne branches. 

** Varieties are,] Thrce-leavcd Toad-Flax 
with yellow flowers— yellow with purple 
ftandard and fpur—with purple flowers. 

11. Antirrhinum monfpejfulanum. 

Afontpelicr Perennial Toadflax.] Antirrhi¬ 
num, with credt branching ftems two feet 
high, narrow linear leaves, crowded in cluf¬ 
ters ; and terminal fpikes of blue, fweet-feent- 
ed flowers, with Ihort fpurs. 

12. Antirrhinum fparteum. 

Twiggy, Prancking Annual Toadflax J— 
Antirrhinum, with a fhort eredt fmooth 
ftem a foot high, flendcr branches, awl- 
fhaped, flefhy-leavcs, and racemofe bunches 
of large yellow flowers. 

13. Antirrhinum alpinum. 

Alpine Perennial Purple Toadflax.] Antir¬ 
rhinum with flender, branching ftems, fix or 
eight inches high; linear ipear-maped leaves by 
fours i and terminal clufters of violet-purple 
flowers. 

AH the above fpccics of Antirrhinums are 
principally herbaceous and hardy : oT which, 
the Antirrhinum Jiculum , triphyllum, and 
fparteum are annual, the others perennial : 

I all 
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ail adapted to cultivate as ornamental' flower¬ 
ing plants in borders, beds, and other com¬ 
partments of the pleafure-ground ; in which 
the fnap-dragon kinds appear the ltioft con¬ 
spicuous and ihowy ; but mod of the others 
are alfo vfety floriferous and ornamental: and 
the whole difplays a very pretty variety in 
fummer: and fome continue flowering the 
greateft part of that feafon and autumn : and 
being moftly of hardy growth, will fucceed in 
any common foil and fituation: though the 
Antirrhinum trifle and dalmaticum are rather 
fomewhat tender, liable to fufFer by fevere 
froft, when fully expofed iq^inter. 

The roots arc fibrous, the ftems rife feveral 
from each root, and the leaves are univerfally 
iimple, and moftly long and narrow. 

The flowers are formed of one hollow, 
grinning petal, refembling the fnout and mouth 
of an animal: hence the names Snap-Dragon, 
CalPs-Snout, Frog’s Mouth, &c. 

They are all cafily raifed : the Annuals by 
feed every year in the fpring, generally to re¬ 
main where fown : and the perennials both 
by feed in the fame feafon, and by parting the 
roots in fpring or autumn, and by cuttings 
and flips of the ftalks, &c. in fummer ; and 
once raifed, continue of feveral years’duration. 

Culture of the Snap-Dragon Kinds. 

The Snap-Dragon Antirrhinums are ex¬ 
tremely pretty garden flowers, but more par¬ 
ticularly thole of the Antirrhinum majus and 
latifoHum , and are of remarkably eafy cul¬ 
ture, as is obvious by the plants rifing fpon- 
taneoufly from the felf-fown or fcattered feedfc 
even out of the crevices of walls, buildings, 
nniruins, fo that they are alfo good furniture 
for artificial ruins, rock-work, &c. And in 
gardens, thofe that grow in dry, fandy, gra¬ 
velly, rubbilhy, or any dry hungry foil, arc 
alfo of feveral years’ duration ; though in rich 
land they grow ftrongeft, and the flowers will 
be more large and elegant; in which foil, 
however, they are apt to acquire a luxuriancy 
or fpouginefs, and rarely abide longer than 
one or two years j but this is no inconveni¬ 
ence, fince they may be raifed plentifully by 
feed and by flips and cuttings. 

They flower from June to the end of fum-i 
mer, aiul ripen plenty of feed in autumn. I 

The feeds may be fown in March, April, 
and May; thofe Town in March and April will 
flower the fame year in autumn, aud the others 
the year following. Sow’ them in a bed of light 
foil, and when the plants are three inches high, 
tranfplant .them ; or thofe you intend (ball 
blow the fame year, may be fown in patches 
where they are to flower, ait dire&ed for 
hardy annuals. 

By flips and cuttings is the method to con¬ 


tinue the variegated-leaved fort; any of the 
others will alfo grow freely by cuttings in a 
fhadv border in fummer. 

Tne variegated kind is rather impatient of 
fevere froft, and a few plants (hould be potted 
to be houfed in,winter. 

Culture of the Toad-Flax Kinds, 

Of the Toad-Flax Antirrhinums ,*the firft 
fix fpecies are the moft noted or generally 
known in our gardens; though all the forts 
here enumerated are very eligible as ornamen¬ 
tal flowering plants for the general flower- 
borders, and other limilar decorative compart¬ 
ments of pleafurc-gronnds, &c. they moftly 
all flower in June, July, and continue in 
long fucceflion ; fome rill the end of fummer, 
and are fucceeded in moft of the forts by ripe 
feeds in autumn. 

The Common Toad-Flax grows wild by 
the way-lides, and tides of hanks, hedges, and 
in paftures, as alfo the Antirrhinum arvenfc ; 
but by culture in gardens they grow ftrong, 
and produce larger flowers. 

All the forts may be raifed plentifully from 
feed, the fame as the Snap-Dragons; and the 

f ierennial forts alfo- by parting the roots in 
pring or autumn. 

The Dalmatian Linaria and Antirrhinum, 
trifle being fomewhat tender, fome plants fhouid 
be potted to be houfed in winter, in a green- 
houfeor garden-frame, and fome may be plant¬ 
ed in warm dry borders ; they flower in June 
and July, but rarely afford feeds here. 

They are eafilv increafed by flips and cut¬ 
tings of their branches in fummer, or by part¬ 
ing their roots in autumn. 

APETALUS Flos, i. e. Af etalous Flower. 
By botanifts, a flower is laid to be Apetalous, 
that wants the corolla, petals, or flower-leaves. 

' Of this fort are many of the amentaceous 
flowers, modes, ferns, and grades. 

'APIUM, Parfley, likewife Celery and 
Smallage. 

By the laws of botany this genus compre¬ 
hends all the forts of Parfley and Celery, all 
of which are ufeful herbaceous biennials, of 
the kitchen-garden. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
Characters .] 1 'he flowers grow in com¬ 
pound umbels, each umbel compofed of many 
florets, each floret of five petals, five (lamina, 
two ftyles, and fucceeded by two feeds. - 
The fpecies are, 

I. Apium Petrofelinum. 

Common Parfley'.} Apium with fpreading 
radical leaves divided, ternate, aud fubdivided 
into many fmaller lobes. 

Pariettts .] Common plane-leaved Parfley 
—Curled-leaved Parfley. 
a. Apium latifolium. 

O B> aad- 
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Broad-leaved large-rooted Parftty.] Apium 
with a large, white, carrot-fliapcd, 1 weet, eata¬ 
ble root, larger radical leaves divided into three 
cut-ferrated large fubdivided lobes, and fup- 
ported on very Tong foot-ftulks. 

. Apium dulce, 

wcct Apium, er Common Upright Celery.'] 
Apium with large, pinnated, upright leaves, 
fupported on long, ere£t, thick foot-ftalks, the 
folioles of the leaves corapofed of tliree to five 
terra ted lol>es. 

O f this fpc lies the varieties are,] Common 
Upright Celerv with the ftalks of the leaves 
fiftulur or hollow'.—Common Upright Celery 
with the ftalks of the leaves .folid ; known 
by the names of Hollow Celery, syid Solid 
Celery.—Giant Upright Celery, growing 
very tall, with a large body ot thick flefliy 
leaf-ftalksi 

4. Apium rapaceum. 

Turnep-rooted Spreading Celery , or Ccleriac.] 
Apium with a large round turnep-lhaped root, 
pinnated fpreading leaves on ftiort foot-ftalks, 
and the folioles ot the leaves compofed of three 
to five ferrated lobes. 

f . Apium graveolens. ■ 
mallage .] Apium with cauline leaves, 
having wedge-fitaped lobes* 

All thefe plants are herbaceous, and of 
hardy growth, and all of the hiennial tribe, 
i. e. of only two years’ duration : the firft.year 
they produce only leaves, and attain perfec¬ 
tion for kitchen and other domeftic ufes ; the 
fecond fpring they {hoot up ftalks, flower, and 
perfect feed, and" in autumn perifti root and 
branch ; fo that they continue ufeful only one 
year, and a frefn lupply muft be raifed annu¬ 
ally from feed. 

Some of the fpecies may be deemed annual, 
as if fown very early, they run to feed the fame 
year, particularly the Celery, 

Fir ft, of the Common Parjley. 

The two varieties of the Apium Petrofeli * 
num, i. e. tire Plane and Curled Parfley, are 
inoft ufeful culinary and medical herbs, their 
leaves being in great requeft for _ various 
kitchen ufes, and their roots for medicine. 

With refpedt to the properties of thefe two 
varieties of Apium for ufe, their virtues are 
the fame both for food and medicine; the 
plane-leaved fort is mod commonly cultivated, 
hut many prefer the curled kind, for thefe 
reafons, becaufe its leaves are ealily diftin- 

f uifbcd from thofc of the JEthufa , or Fool’s- 
arfley, a fort of hemlock, and a poifonous 
garden wcedjdMych,. while young, has great 
refembtance 'iMthe Common plane-leaved 
Parfley (fee AEthus*). Likewifc, the Curl¬ 
ed Pkrflcy havingwfgcr and thicker leave*, 
mmI being curiouflplijkmbriated. aad curled, 


appearing full and double, makes a pretty ap¬ 
pearance in its growth, and is greatly efteem- 
ed by cooks as a fine garni(h to di/hes. It, 
however, ftiould be remarked, that this fort, as 
being only a variety, will degenerate to the 
common plane fort, unlefs particular care is 
taken to fave the feeds always from the pcrfcdl, 
full-curled plants. 

Both the varieties of Common Parfley are 
propagated by feed fown where the plants are 
to remain, annually in fpring, for the plants * 
are biennials, rifing from feed in March, 
April, or May ; continue ufeful until that 
time twelvemonth^, then {hoot up into ftalks, 
perfedt feed, and perifti. 

The feafon for fowing both varieties, is any 
time from the beginning of February until 
the beginning of May, though they will grow 
alinoft any time of the year ; however, to 
ihave the plants come in for ufc by the time 
the old Parfley begins to run, it is proper to 
fow in February or March, and the plants 
will be fit to cut in May, or beginning of June. 

It, is moft eligible to fow this feed in drills, 
as it will be more convenient to clean and 
gather the herbs for ufe. Where only a fuffi- 
ciency is required for the fupply of a family, 
it may be town in a Angle drill along the 
edges of the borders, or quarters of the kitchen 
garden, and the plants will ferve a double 
purpofe ; for they will form an edging, and 
give an air of regularity and neatnefs to the 
place, at the fame time yield their produce 
plentifully ; but for the lupply of markets, 
the London gardeners fow it alfo in large 
plats, either in broad-caft, and rake it in, or 
in {hallow drills, eight or nine inches di- 
ftancc, and trim the earth evenly over it, near 
half an inch deep, and lightly rake the furface 
fmootb. 

This feed is fo extremely flow in its vege¬ 
tative motion, that its germination, or at lcaft, 
the appearance of the plants, is not to be cx- 
pc&ed in lefs than a month, or fometimes five 
or fix weeks. 

Ail the culture the plants require is to be 
kept clean from weeds, and when they at any¬ 
time grow fafler than is wanted for ufe, as is 
often the cafe in private gardens, they, when 
grown rank and fpreading, Ihould be cut 
down clpfe ; this {hould be particularly prac¬ 
ticed in autumn, i. c. about Michaelmas, 
time.enough for the plants to recover before 
winter; and numerous young leaves will rife 
from the roots, and form a thick compaft 
edging. 

To faye Parfley feed, permit fomc rows of 
the oop. year old j>lants to {land, and they will 
{hoot up their ftalks in May and Tune, and 
ripen feed abundantly in July and Auguft. 
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Of the Second Speeits, Broad-leaved btrgi «] 
t roettd Barjley. 

The Jtpium latifolium, or Broad-leaved' 
Parfley, is efteetneu for its large roots, which 
are boiled and eaten as fauce to flelh meat. 

Thtfe roots are white and carrot-ihaped, 
being long, taper, and of downright growth, 
and often attain the iize and appearance of 
fmall or middling parfueps ; they bdil exceed¬ 
ing tender and palatable, are very wholefome, 
and may be ufcd in foup of broth, or to eat 
like carrots and parfneps ; the ufe of them is 
greatly recommended to perfons that are fub- 
jeCt to the gravel: in decays alfo they are 
found very efficacious. 

They ate raifed in great perfection by the 
London gardeners, who fupply the markets 
with them in bunches. 

Their feafon for ufe is from July until 
ChriAmas, or even till March or April. 

_. The propagation of this fpecics of Apium 

is by feed fown where the plants are to re¬ 
main, annually in February, March, or April. 
Chufe a fpot of light rich earth, in an open 
expol'ure; low the feed broad-caft, and rake 
it in: the plants will appear in April, and 
in May or June they will require to be thinned, 
and cleared from weeds, winch may be per¬ 
formed either by hand or hoe; but the latter is 
mo A eligible, as it will Air and loofen the fur- 
face, wnich will lie beneficial to the plants, 
cutting them out to about fix inches diftance. 

In the latter end of July the roots will 
have attained a due fize for ufe, when fome 
may be drawn occafionally ; but they do got 
acquire their full growth until Michaelmas. 

T his fort is fometimes called Hamburgh 
Panley, becaufe the plants are greatly' culti¬ 
vated in the gardens near that city. 

Of the Third Species, Common Celery, 

The ufpium dulcc or Common Celery, in 
bofh its varieties, is in univerfal efieem as a 
culinary and fallad herb, and the fialks of its 
leaves are the only parts ufcd, which arc ex¬ 
cellent in foups, and for fiewing ; and as an 
autumnal and winter fallad herb, it furpaffes 
many others. It may be obtained for ufe nine 
or ten months in the year, that is, from July 
until the middle or end of May ; but the iea- 
fon of its greatefi perfection is from about 
the middle or latter end of AuguA till ChriA- 
mas, or even till March, if the winter do not 
prove fevere. 

All the varieties are of upright growth, and 
attain two feet and half to a yard in height, 
and, by the culture of planting them out 
in trenches, together with feverai repetitions 
of earthing up their ftalks as they advance in 
ftuture, they become very white, tender, and 


palatable, which otherwife would be tough, 
and rank-tafted. 

The Hollow Celery is the original variety, 
having been long known before the folid kina: 
the Aalks of the latter having no hollow or 
vacancy in the middle as the former, is the 
principal difference; for they poffefs equal 
properties for general ufe, though die lolid 
kind is often preferred for foups and fiew¬ 
ing ; but we however do not recommend 
it for a general winter crop, becaufe it will 
not endure froA fo well as the common Hol¬ 
low Celery ; nor is the giant celery fo proper 
for a general winter-Aanding crop; is very 
large and fine, but is more eligible for au¬ 
tumn aad early part of winter ; by reafon of 
its tall growth being more liable to the inju¬ 
ries of rigorous froAs; fo is more advifable 
to cultivate moA of the Common Celery 
for the main crops in general; and fome of 
the others occafionally as fecondaries, princi¬ 
pally for autumn ufe, or till November or 
IDecember. 

Their propagation and culture are as follow. 

They are propagated by feed fown in the 
fpring, and when the plants have attained fix 
or eight inches in height, they are to be trans¬ 
planted into trenches, in order to be earthed 
up on each fide as they advance in growth, 
to blanch or whiten their Aalks, to render 
them crifp and tender. See Tranfflanting 
and Earthing them up. 

A frefli fupply of plants muft be raifed an¬ 
nually, for the plants continue ufeful but one 
year. . 

The proper periods of time for fowing it, 
are, that, if a regular fucceffion of plants is 
required eight or nine months in the year, 
it is neceflary to perforin two or three differ¬ 
ent fowings from the beginning of March un¬ 
till the middle of May. 

As for example, if it is intended to have 
Celery for ufe as early as poffible in fummer, 
i. e. in July, fow fome feed the firA week 
in March, on a warm border; or to bring 
the plants more forward, in a {lender hot¬ 
bed ; or if you are anxious to have very early 
Celery, fome feed may be fown in the middle 
of February ; but as thefe very early fown 
plants are apt to pipe, or run for leed die 
lame year, before they attain half their per¬ 
fection, a few ihould only he raifed. 

But for the general or principal crops, to 
come in for autumn and winter fervice, that 
is, in AuguA or September, and continue in 
perfection till ChiiAmas or fpring, the feed 
ihould be fown about the middle or towards the 
latter end of March, or in the firA or fecond 
week in April, in a bed of natural earth,, in an 
O 2 open 
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♦pen cxpofurc; and if a little more is fown in the teed, and fift earth over it near a quarter 
the latter end of the laft-named month, or in the of an inch thick; or the bed being firft raked 
fir ft or fecond week in May, it will furnifh a fmooth as above, then, with the back of a rake, 
later crop to come in for uft the beginning (hove the earth from off the furface a quarter 
of November, and continue good until March of an inch deep into»the alley ; fow the feed, 
and April following; but to have a late crop and then with the rake turned the right way, 
principally for fpring, ihould fow in May a teeth downward, draw the earth on the bed 
imatl portion ; and bv planting fome in fhal- again, with a kind of jerk, that it may fpread 
low trenches about Michaelmas, and in Oc- and cover the feed equally in every part, 
tober and November, they will be fit for ufe When the plants of either fowing are come 
in March and April, ana continue without up, they fhould, in dry weather, be frequent- 
running till the middle or latter end of May ly watered; do not omit this, particularly 
following. whilft die plants are young. 

We obferved above, that the early crop When the plants of each fowing are about 
may either be fown upon a warm border of three or four inches high, it is advifablc to 
natural earth, or upon a hot-bed of (lender thin the feed-lied by pricking out a quantity 
ftru&ure; by the latter practice, the plants of the ftrongeft into an open rich fpot, pro¬ 
may be fo forwarded as to be fit to tranfplant pcrly dug and divided into beds three feet 
into trenches fooner bv three weeks or a and half wide, taking opportunity, if poffible, 
month, than thofe raffed in the natural of inoift weather, and prick the plants there- 


ground ; a fmall bed, about eighteen or 
twenty inches depth of dung, will lie fuffi- 
cient, which may be flickered either with a 
fmall frame, or occafionally with mats fup- 
ported on arches; lay thereon five or fix 
inches of rich light earth, fow the feed on the 
furface, and cover it near a quarter of an inch 
deep; when the plants appear, admit the full 
air freely in mild days, but fhelter them with 
a glafs or mats on nights, until they acquire 
fome ftrength, and give frequent light water¬ 
ing ; and when the plants of either fowing 
are two inches high, fome of the ftouteft 
fhould be pricked out into a bed of rich 
earth, in a fheltered fituation, three inches 
•apart; or to bring them ftill more forward, 
feme might be pricked upon a flender hot¬ 
bed, occafionally fheltered with mats, giving 
water and occafional {hade till they have 
ftruck root; and if rain do not fall, refrefh 
them frequently with water, as you fhall fee 
ncceflary. 

Thofe that were firft pricked out, will, in 
May or the beginning of June, be five or fix 
inches high, when fome of the ftrongeft 
ihould be tranfplantcd into trenches, in order 
to their being blanched. See Tranfplanting 
into Trenches. 

With regard to fowing the main and latter 
crops, ohferve the following dire£tions. 

At die times above noticed, make choice of 
a fpot of rich light earth, in an open fituation, 
and let it be then neatly dug, and divided 
into one' or more beds t but one bed is fuffi- j 
t ient for private ufe, which fhould be three 
feet and half wide, making the furface level 
and finobft) ; this done, the feed may either be 
fown pn die furface, and raked in lightly, or 
ethermfe firft rake the furface fine, then few 


in, in row’s fix inches afundcr, and three or 
four inches diftant in each row, giving water, 
which, if dry weather fucceeds, fhould be 
occafionally repeated, till they ftrike frefh 
root, in which bed they are to remain a 
month or five or fix weeks to acquire due 
ftrength, previous to their being tranfplantcd 
into trenches, in order for blanching. 

The fame feed-bed will afford three, four, 
or more different drawings to prick out as 
above, by obferving to thin out the largeft 
regularly each time, lieforc they draw each 
other weak by clofe {landing, and prick 
them in beds till the ground inteuded for the 
trrnches is at liberty, they will be advancing 
in their growth, and will be confidcrably 
better prepared, than fuch as have remained 
ail the time in the feed-bed. 

Tranfplanting them into the Trenches. 

The feai'on for tranfplanting thefe plants 
into the trenches for blanching, is occafionally 
from the middle of May until the latter end 
of Odober, or even middle of November, 
according to the forwardnefs of the plants, 
die time they are required for ufe, and die timu 
it is intended they fhall continued 

Obferve, that when the plants are from 
about fix to ten or twelve inches high, they 
are of a proper fiae for tranfplanting into the 
trendies. 

lx is neceffary always to make, at lejift, three 
different plantations, allowing the diftance of 
three or four weeks betweeu each time of 
planting ; but when the plants are required for 
ufe as early in fummer as poffible, and to be 
continued as late in fpring as the middle or 
latter end of May, it is eligible to. plant four, 
five, or fix different crops, allowing die diftance 
of time above mentioned between the planting 

each 
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«rt;Ti fepirate crop; and obferve that the crop* 
intended^! ncipally for fpring ufe, i. e. March, 
April/ and May, ihould be of the lateft fown 
plants, and not be planted in the trenches until 
September, Otftobo-, and beginning of No¬ 
vember. 

The manner of making the trenches, and 
tranfplanting the plants therein, is as follows. 

Make choice of a rich' (pot of ground, in 
an open quarter ; and if there be any weeds, 
hoe the ground, and rake them oftthen, 
with a line and fpade* mark and chop out the 
trenches crofs-ways the piece of ground, each 
trench twelve inches or one fpade wide, and 
allow a fpace of three feet between trench 
and trench, that there may be fufficient fcope 
to have a due portion of earth to land up the 
plants a proper height ; the trenches being 
thus marked, then proceed to dig them out 
to form the cavity for the reception of the 
giants ; obferve to dig out each trench long¬ 
ways a moderate fpade, or about fix or eight 
inches deep, without taking out any /hovel¬ 
ling, laying the /pics of earth alternately to 
the right and left in the fpaces between, level¬ 
ling it neatly, and beating up the edges firm 
and ftraight, and then let the bottom be pro¬ 
perly dug and levelled ; or if the ground is 
poor, you may firft fpread therein two or 
three inches depth of rotten dung, and dig it 
in four or five inches deep. 

The trenches being ready, draw a quantity 
of the beft plants, trim oft the ends of their 
roots, and the tops of the ftraggling leaves; 
then plant one row exa&ly along the middle 
of each trench, placing the plants four or five 
Nw u4 cs diftance; and diredtlv give a hearty 
watering out of a pot with the role on, which, 
if /howers do not fall, (hould Ire repeated 
every other evening at leaft, till the plants 
have taken frelh root. 

Do not plant out many of the very early 
plants, i. c. thofe fown in February, or early 
in March, bccaufe they are apt to pipe almofi 
as foon as they arc blanched, or fometimes 
before that is fully eflc£fed. 

When it happens that the plants intended to 
plant in autumn for the late crops have, by the 
allotted compartment of ground for their recep¬ 
tion not being vacant, ilood fo long in the 
feed or pricking-out bed, as to become rank, 
and draw each other up weak; it would be 
proper to retard their running up tall, in order 
to obtain them of robuft growth againft Oc¬ 
tober and November, to plant in (hallow 
trenches; and to eftedt this it is advifable, in, 
Auguft or beginning of September, either to, 
cut them down low to (hoot out again, or j 
tranfplant them in rows nine inches difiance. 1 
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' Earthing, or Landing up the Plants . 

■ As we before noticed, thefe plants, in or¬ 
der to whiten or blanch the (talks, and render 
them crifp, tender, and of a grateful flavour, 
fhoukl, according as they rite in height, be 
earthed or landed up on each fide, ufing for 
that purpofe the earth that was dug out of the 
trenches, and when that is expended, that in 
the fpaces between them muft be dug, broken, 
and ufed repeatedly as the plants advance in 
growth, thereby blanching them ten or twelve 
to fifteen ur eighteen inches length or more. 

The proper period to begin this work of 
earthing, is when the plants are about ten or 
twelve inches high, and which Ihould be re¬ 
peated every fortnight or three weeks, as you 
/hall fee neceflary, during their principal 
growth. 

In performing this work, regard' muft be 
had to break the earth, where lumpy, mode¬ 
rately final! with the fpade; or the firft and 
fecond earthing may be performed with a large 
hoe; but generally with a fpade afterwards in 
the principal earthings.; being always careful 
to trim the earth up lightly to the plants with 
attention, not to break the ftaiks of the leaves,, 
nor force the mould into their hcans. At the 
firft time of earthing, you may land them three,, 
four, or five inches, according to the fizc and 
height of the plants, obferving the fame rule 
at each time of earthing them, till they are by¬ 
degrees landed at leaft twelve, but if fifteen or 
twenty inches, the better; by which means, if 
the foil is rich, thofe of the main crop that are 
planted out in the end of June, or in July,, 
lometimes make fuch progrefs, that if properly 
followed up with earth, they will, by Septem¬ 
ber and October, be blanched eighteen inches,, 
or near two feet in length. 

The above work of earthing is to be con¬ 
tinued to the latter crops, occafionally, until 
Chriftmas, or as long as the plants continue 
to grow in height during the winter}. at which, 
feaion, i. e. November and December, it is- 
proper to land them tip pretty near their tops,, 
previous to hard froft fetting in, which often, 
deftroys fuch part of the plants as is out of 
the ground, which, if of confiderahlc length,., 
would occafion the decay of moil of the other 
parts within the earth. 

But in the late crops, planted in O&ober or 
November for fpring, fuch plants as are of 
fmall or low growth, will, probably, require 
but little or no earthing till February or 
March,* at which time continue to, land them 
up moderately, according to their growth, to, 
have them for ufe in Apiil and May.after the 
general crop» are done. 

In performing die different landings up, let 

it 
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it always, if poflible, be done when the plants 
are dry; otherwife they are apt to become 
fpotted and cankery. 

Of taking up the Plants for Ufe. 

Some of the hrft landed up plants, if they 
were planted in trendies in May or beeinning 
of June, will be fit to take up in July; fo: 
when thefe early plants are hlanched five or fo 
inches in length, yon may begin to take them 
up { for if they were fown pretty early, they 
rarely continue lone before they begin to pipe 
and toon become uudefs. 

But the plants of the main crop will not be 
blanched any confiderable length till the middl< 
or latter eno of Auguli, and beginning of Sep 
tctnber, but will not acquire their full perfe&ion 
until October, as we before obferved. How¬ 
ever, where there is a demand for the plants 
you may begin to take fome up when they are 
whitened fix or feven inches, as, if properly 
followed with earthing, they will be increafing 
•every day in length in the blanched part. 

In winter, at the approach of very fevere 
froft, it would be of particular advantage to 
cover fonic of the rows of the main crop 
with dry long litter, to fave the plants, and 
prevent the ground being frozen hard, that the 
plants may readily be dug up when wanted. 

Likewife, at the approach of hard froft, a 
quantity of the plants may be taken up for 
the ufe of a family, and laid in iotne dry earth 
in a fhed, or other (bettered place. 

Another Method of Planting Celery in Trenches 
for Blanching. 

There is a method of planting out the Up¬ 
right Celery, in trenches, but little known or 
pratftifed in thefe parts; the manner of it is as 
follows: 

Having fixed upon an open piece of ground, 
.then with a line and fpade cut or mark out a 
bed, or rather trench, iix feet wide, crofs- 
ways the ground ; this done, begin at one 
end, and proceed to dig out a cavity the above 
width and length, one fpade deep, laying the 
fpits of earth to the right and left in a ridge 
along each lidc of the laid cavity or trench, 
beating it up in front that it may not flip 
down; and when the trench is thus dug, loofen 
and level the bottom, and if dung is needful, 
let fome be added, and dig it into the bottom 
four or five inches deep. 

When more than one of fuch trenches arc 
to be made, allow a clear fpacc of fix feet be¬ 
tween trench and trench, to contain the earth 
dug out, and.to have a fufficicncy to land up 
the plants. 

. Thefe trenches heing. prepared as above, 
then, having the plants and trimming them 
aa before dureded, proceed to. plant them; 


but obferving they are here to be planted In 
rows crofs-way* tne trench, the tv .%us to be a 
foot afuqder, and the plants to be det fix 
inohes diftant in each row, and giving water 
as advifed in the other method. 

When the plants are of due height for 
earthing up, the earth that -was thrown out of 
the trenches is to be full ufed, then that of 
the fpaces; break it fine, and with the fpade 
trim it in carefully between the rows of plants, 
in equal portions from each fide of the trench, 
landing them up a due height, which is to be 
occafionally repeated, obferving the fame rules 
as advifed m earthing the plants. 

In landing up the plants that are planted in 
the above method, it will be of advantage, 
when they have atrained a large growth, to be 
furniihed with a couple of thin boards, fix 
feet long ; thefe are to he ufed at the time of 
earthing, to flip into the fpaces between the 
rows ot plants, to keep the llalks and leaves 
up clofe juft till the earth is put in, placing 
them clofe to the plants; then trim in the 
earth between the boards; and when one fpace 
is thus earthed, draw out the boards and 
place them in the next, and in that manner 
proceed in earthing the leveral rows in every 
fuch trench. 

Culture of the Fourth Species , Turncp-rooted 
Celery. 

The Apium rapaceum , or T.urnep-rooted 
Celery, is eftcemed principally for its root, 
which acquires a globular turuep-like form, 
and by culture hecomes very white and tender, 
and is ufed for the fame purpofes as the Com¬ 
mon Celery. 

The leaves of this fort fpread out fr"?*' 
what horizontally, and rarely exceed ten or 
twelve inches in length, which, when blanch¬ 
ed, may be ufed like the Upright Celery. 

It is propagated by feeds, in an open rich 
fpot, in March or April, lowing it as directed 
for the common fort, and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, thin them to three inches; 
and when they arc four, rive, or fix inches in 
height, tranfplant them into (hallow trenches ; 
previous to which, dig the ground all over, 
one fpade deep, then with an hoe draw drills 
hree inches deep, and eighteen afunder, and 
fet the plants therein fix inches difiance, and 
give water. . 

When the plants are advanced nine or ten 
nches in growth, obierve the progrefs of the 
'uots, and when they have acquired a tolerable 
ize, draw earth up to each fiac of the row of 
plants, three or four inches high, which one 
earthing is fufficient to improve the roots, 
which will be fit to take up for ufe in a fortr 
night, or three, or, four weeks after. 
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Gf Jewing'Seed of this Species. 

intended to fave Celery feed, 
4 eave yfew otthe fmeft plants in the places 
•wherjr they were planted out for blanching; 
they will Ihoot up thei\flower-ftems in May 
and June, flower in July^and ripen their feeds 
in Auguft, when the (talks (hould be cut, and 
{ct in the fun a week to harden ; then beat out 
the feed, and put it up in bags. 

Fifth Species, the Smallagc. 

The Apium graveolens, or Stnallage, is a 
common weed, bearing great rcfemblarice to 
Celery, infomuch that tne latter is by fome 
fuppofed to be a Variety of the former, raifed 
to its prefent ftate of perfection by long cul¬ 
ture ; but 1 greatly doubt this, (luce both forts 
retain their difference from feed. 

Tins fort is ufed in medicine, but rarely for 
culinary purpofes, except fometimes by poor 
country people to put in broth, or pottage, in 
of other herbs. 

It grows wild in moift places, and is feldom ■ 
cultivated in gardens; but if wanted, it may be j 
raifed plentifully from feed in the fpring. 

APOCYNUM, Dog’s-Bane. 

This genus comprehends hardy herbaceous 
perennials, and tender fhrubby exotics, all of 
the flowery tribe, attaining from two to five 
or fix feet ftature, adorned with fimple 
leaves, and monopctalous bell-fhaped flowers 
ia clufters. „ 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters, j Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-parted at the edge, and permanent. Co¬ 
rolla is monopctalous, bell-fhaped, audfiv* 
parted at the brim, and five oval nedtariums at 
Stamina, five filaments, and bifid 
anthem. Pistillum, two germina, two 
fmall Ryles, and globular fligmas. Pericar- 
f xum, two capfules, containing many feeds. 

The fpccies moft common are, 

X. Apocynum androjeemfolium. 

‘Tutfan-Itaved Canada Apocynum.] Apocy- 
num with upright herbaceous fiaiks, a yard 
high ; large oval, fmooth, RifFleavcs, growing 
oppofltc by pairs, and the fiaiks crowned by 
cymofc umbels of white flowers, having pur- 
plifh ncdlariums. 

2. Apocynum cannabinum. 

Hemp Canada Dog’s-Bane .J Apocynum 
with upright, herbaceous, reddifh fiaiks, two 
feet high, oblong fmooth leaves, fet oppofite by 
pairs, and the upper parts of the fiaiks ter¬ 
minated by grecnifh-white flowers in panicles. 
Of the fiaiks the American Indians prepare a 
fort of hemp. 

$. Apocynum venetum. 

Vmetian Willow-leaved Apocynum . J Apo¬ 
cynum with eredt herbaceous fiaiks, two feet 
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high, oval fpeaf-fhaped fmooth leaves, placed 
oppofite by pairs* and the top of the fiaiks 
adorned with large flowers, colledted into 
bunches. 

Varieties of this. ] Venetian Apocynum 
with purple flowers—with white flowers. 

4. Apocynum frutefeens. 

Shrubby Upright Ceylon Apocynum .] Apo¬ 
cynum with a fhrubby, eredh branchy ftem, at¬ 
taining five feet in height, the branches adorned 
with oval-fpear-fhaped, fmooth, fhining leaves, 
fet oppofite by pairs; and flowers colledfed 
into fmall bunches, having an acute corolla, 
and hairy jaws. 

Varieties."] Shrubby Apocynum with purple 
flowers—with yellow flowers. 

5. Apocynum reticulatum. 

Netted-leaved Climbing Indian Dog’s-Bane. ] 1 
Apocynum with a twining perennial fialk, 
climbing twenty or thirty feet high, oval, very 
much uetted-vcined leaves, by pairs oppofite; 1 . 
and fmall bunches of flowers from the fides of 
the branches. 

Varieties.] With purple flowers—greenifh 
flowers—with white flowers. 

For other fpecies of Dog’s-Bane, fee Ascle- 
pi as, Periploca, and Cynanchum. 

The three firft fpecies are hardy lterkaceous 
perennials; the roots are fibrous, and very* 
'creeping; the fiaiks rife annually from the 1 
.root in fpring, and perifh in autumn; the 
leaves are fimple, and pretty large, which, as 
well as the fiaiks, abound with a milky juice: 
the flowers are formed each of a fingle hollow, 
bell-fhaped petal; thofe of the Apocynum ve~ 
netum are confiderably the largeft and moft 
beautiful: they all flower in July and Auguft, 
but rarely perfcdl feeds'in Britain. 

Thefe three forts and their varieties are ; 
proper furniture for the common compart¬ 
ments'of the pleafure-ground. 

The propagation of thefe thcee fpecies is 
eafily effedted by their creeping roots, in au¬ 
tumn or fpring, either by dividing the main 
root, or by joints thereof. 

The Apocynum frutefeens , and Climbing 
Dog’s-Bane, are tender exotics of the ftove j 
the firft has moft claim to attention. 

They may be propagated by, feeds procured 
from ahroad, and by cuttings and layers, either 
of which muft be a (lifted by a hot-bed, and 
,the plants are to be pptted and always retained . 
in the ftove. 

AQUATICS Plant*, Aquatic Plants, i. e*. 
; fuch that grow in or near waters, either rivers, . 
ponds, watery ditches, or other very nxarftiy 
places. 

AQUILEGIA, Columbine. 

The, plants arc hardy, herbaceous, flowery 

perennials. 
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Mountain Columbine .} Aquilegii 
right Header Hems, two feet high, tern 
many Header eretft branchy ''tffaifytoaried 
leaves, and large fingle b^e flowers terminate 
the branches, and witji ere (ft ncftaria,^ and 
fhort fpear-fliaped petals. 

This grows wild in many places in woods 


perennials, that attain from one to three feet 
llmture, adorned at top with many pentapeta- 
Icmis neiftarious flowers. 

Oafs and order, Polyandria Ptntagynia. 

Char afters] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fire oval, fpear-fliaped, fpreading petals, and 
alternately with thefe are ranged live hollow 
and homed netftariums, their lower part length- and hilly grounds 
encd to a long, incurved tube. Stamina, 3. Aquilegia canadenjis. 
numerous filaments, and eretft anther®. Pis- Canada Dwarf Early Columbine . J Aquile- 
tillum, five oval germina, five fubnlate gia with upright ftalks, a foot high, dividing 
ftyles, and fitnple fligntas. Pericarpium, into {lender eretft brauches, each terminated by 
five eretft cylindrical capfules, containing nu- a finglc flower, with the petals red without and 
inerous oval Aiming feeds. yellow within; ftraight nciflaria, and the fta- 

There are three lpecies, mina longer than the corolla. 

1. Aquilegia vulgaris. All theie fpecies nnd refpeftive varieties arc 

Common Columbine .j Aquilegia with up- hardy herbaceous perennials; the roots arc 
right Hems, a yard high, dividing into many fibrous, and the leaves and Hower-ftems rife 
cfecftbranches, leaves competed of many lobes, annually from the root in fpring ; the leaves 
growing by threes, and all the branches ter- are branching, and compofcd of many lobes, 
rninatea by the flowers, which have incurved growing genei-ally by threes ; the ftems divide 
na&aria. into many branches, each terminated by the 

Varieties of this arc numerous, and fingu- flowers, which are large, numerous, and very 
larly curious, which are, fliowy, appearing in April, May, and June, 

Common Columbine with flowers compofed and ripen feeds plentifully in Auguft and Sep- 


of: five petals, ranged alternately with five 
netftaria, as exprefled in the characters. 

.Common Columbine with flowers compofed 
of douhle petals, and ne&aria ranged alter¬ 
nately. 


tember. 

The Aquilegia vulgaris, or common Co¬ 
lumbine, and all its varieties, are choice furni¬ 
ture for plcafurc-grounds of any extent, their 
flowers being large and numerous, and af- 


Common Columbine with flowers, having fuming many curious flruftures, forms, fixes, 
no viable netftaria, and compofed principally colours, anti variegations, as to be extremely 
of oval petals, of which there are Tingle and confpicuous and ornamental in a garden, and 
vary double flowers; commonly called Rofe thofe of all the tjpuble variegated and ftriped 
Columbines. lynds particularly,have fiqgul iar elegance; and 

Common Columbine, having no vifible in fliort, all the varieties are capable of form- 
netftaria, and compofed principally of {harp- ing a moft agreeable diverfuy, and they profper 
pointed petals, expanding like a ftar, of which freely in any common foil and cxpolurcf out 
there are fingle and perteftly double flowers, make the fineft appearance in an open (un¬ 
commonly called Starry Columbine. . atiou. 

Common Columbine, with flowers having'] It is 
no petals, being compofed entirely of netftaria, 


of which there are fingle, double, and tre- 
bly' double flowers, having many netftaria, 
placed one within another, in a curious man¬ 
ner; ■ , : 

•CommonColumbine with inverted flowers. 

Of each of the above varieties, there are 
blue ftp wets—-white flowers—red flowers— 
purple flowcrs-*-fle<h-coloured flowers-—afli- 
coloured .flowers-—chefnut-coloured flowers. 
-——Of variegated kinds there are, blue and 


remarkable that all the different va¬ 
rieties of this fpecies, in regard to ftrufture, 
form, fixe, colour, and variegations of the 
floweTs, are often obtained from die feed of 
the fame plant. 

All the varieties-of this fpecies flower in the 
end of May and in June. 

The Aquilegia alpina ha# no ftriking 
beauty, but the flowers being large, will form 
a variety in the common borders in May and 
June. ' 

The Canada Columbine merits culture prin- 


purple flowers—blue and white flowers—with cipally for its early bloom, winch generally 
red .'and white flowers—-Woe and white flowers appears in April. 

—with ^p«#-ftripcd Aowett*—with flowers Propagation, Culture, &c. , 

having one part plain or one-coloured, the \ FirR of the Aquilegia vulgaris. AW,the va- 
other curioufly flriped and fpotted with dif- rieties of this fort may be raifed plentifully 
ferent ^clours. from feed, and by dividing their roots. 

9 *. Aquilegia alpina, *|*he feci may be Town either in autumn 

.. . , dr 
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or fpringt in a bed or border of common light 
earth pliir the ground neatly one fpade deep, 
fow ta^fe 3 ^H<^rately thick either on the fur- 
facefand rake it iVor in drills; and the plants 
willappear in April arMay, giving occafional 
wafer and weeding m^il June, July* or Au- 
guil, according to their fize; then prick them 
out upon another bed in rows nine inches di- 
ilance, and give occasional watering during the 
hot weather. Next fummer the plants will 
flower, but not flrong; when the beft kinds 
Should he marked, in order to be removed in au¬ 
tumn into the moll confpicuous compartments 
where they will flower ftrong, and in their 
utmoft perfection, the year following, and con¬ 
tinue levcral years. 

In order to keep up a fucceflion of fine 
flowers, a fupply of plants Ihould be railed 
from feed every two or three years, becaufc the 
old plants difeover a degeneracy, that often, 
from the fullelt doubles, and elegant variega¬ 
tions, become Angle, and of plain colours. 

By parting the roots, any variety may be 
increafed; but this ihould he performed al¬ 
ways upon the young plants of two or three 
years old, which may be done in autumn or 
l'pring. 

In hiving feed of this fpecics, gather it 
always from the plants that exhibit the fineft 
flowers. 

The other two fpecics, Mountain and Ca¬ 
nada Columbines, are to be propagated in the 
fame manner as the garden kinds. 

All the culture neceffary for the feveral 
kinds, is to keep them clean from weeds jn 
common with other plqlits, and to cut down 
theii decayed ftems in autumn. 

* J#RALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica,and An- 
gclica-Trce. 

This genus comprehends twoherbaceous per¬ 
ennials, and one woody plant, of the tree kind. 

Oafs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Characters .] Calyx, globular umbel of 
flowers, having a linall involucrum, and very 
finall cup to the florets, refling on,the germen. 
Corolla, the florets of the umbel have five 
oval petals. Stamina, five filaments, and 
roundifh atithcrae. Pistilm’.m, a roundifh 
germen below the calyx, five ihort llyles, and 
Jimple ftigmas. Pertcarpium, a rounJifh 
filiated li^rry, containing rive feeds. 

The fpecics are, 

l. Aralia raccmofa. 

Ramofe-leaved Herbaceous Canada Aralia.] 
Aralia with an upright, finootli, branching, 
leafy ftem, attaining three or tour feet lla- 
lurc, adorned with large ramofe leaves, com- 
pofed of many oval ferrated lobes, and flower- 
pcdunelcs rifing from the axillas of the leaves, 
terminated by, round umbels of whitilli flowers. 


t 

t. ARAL 7 A uttdicauliu ... 

NakedfaTJeed Herbaceous Virginia Aralia.'] 
Aralia with a Ihort, upright, naked, or leaflefs 
ftem, large decompound leaves, of two or 
three divisions, each divifion cotnpofed of five 
ferrated lobes, rifing dire&ly from the rootv 
and, between them, the flower-ftalks cvowned 
by round umbels of whitiih flowers. 

a. Aralia Jpinofa. 

Thorny Tree-like Virginia Aralia , Or An* 
gelica-iree.] Aralia with a tree-like branch¬ 
ing ftem, growing-ten or twelve feet high, 
defended by ftrong fpines, large, long, decom¬ 
pounded, lpinous- leaves, compofed. of many 
wings, each, wing of many oblong lobes, and 
large, loofe, greeni lb-yellow umbels of flowers 
terminate all the branches. 

All thefe plants are natives of America, but 
grow freely here in the full ground. 

The appellation of Angelica given to thefe 
plants, is from their fimriarity of growth, and 
the young leaves forming a cluftcr at the ends 
of the ftem and branches, like tbofe on the 
fame parts of the Common Angelica. 

The Aralia raccmofa and nudicaulis are her¬ 
baceous-perennials ; the roots are fibrous, and 
creep conliderably, and the (talks rife annually 
from the root, produce their large umbels of 
flowers in June and July, and are fucceeded 
by plenty of feed in crullers of fmall black 
berries, ripe in September and O&ober. 

Thefe two fpecies afluming a large branch¬ 
ing majcftic growth, are proper furniture for 
the compartments of large fhrubberies, and to 
embelliili thofe of wildernefs works, and the 
borders of wood-walks, &c. 

Their propagation is by feed, and by di¬ 
viding their roots. 

The feed, if fown in autumn, in a bed of 
light earth, will rife freely hi the. fpring, and 
in autumn tranfplant the plants where they 
are to remain. 

By roots they increafe exceedingly, which 
may be parted in autumn when the leaves 
decay. 

The Aralia fpinofa, or Angelica-Trcc, is 
deciduous in leaf. It is a plant of lingular 
appearance in fummer, when clothed with- 
its large, long, doubly branching, many-lobed 
leaves, and claims a place in the moil cpn- 
lpicuous parts of the Jnrubbcry. 

It flowers in Auguft, but "rarely pcrfe&s 
feed in England. 

The propagation of this fpecies is by feed, 
and by planting pieces of its horizontal roots. 

T he feed is procured from America. 1 Sow 
it as foon as it arrives, in fpring, in pots of 
light, earth, and cover it half an inch deep, 
and if they arc plunged in a moderate hot¬ 
bed, it will facilitate their genninatiou ; but 
. P i«| 
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in default of this, plunge the pots in a dry , 
warm border, give occauonal light waterings 
and {hade in hot funny days, and probably 
the plants Will appear in May or June; but if 
this is not effe&ed by June, move the pots 
under a fhady hedge or wall for the remainder 
of the fummer, and in O&ober place them 
in a garden frame, to have occafionai fhelter 
from froft during winter, in which let diem 
remain until March; then plunge them in a 
warm border, and if the plants aid not come 
up before, they will now appear, giving wa¬ 
ter occafionulfy, and remove the pots to die 
fhade in fummer, and into a frame again in 
winter, to continue until the latter end of 
March; then tranlplant them, fome feparate- 
ly into fmall pots, others ino a lied of light 
earth, in a fheltered fituation in the nurfery : 
thofe planted in the pots are defigned to oe 
moved to flicker in winter, becaule the feed- 
ling plants are tender the firft two or three 
years; fome (belter fhould alfo be bellowed 
the firft winter upon thofe in the full ground, 
when the froft is very fevere. 

When thefe plants are three or four years 
old, or two or three feet high, they may be 
tranfplanted into the fh rubbery. 

To propagate them by roots, cut off pieces 
of die horizontal ones in lpring, and plant them 
in pots, which plunge in a hot-bed, and they 
will fend out fibres below, and {hoots above. 

Likcwife, by feparating fome of the roots 
from the plant in fpring, permitting them to 
remain in the ground, they will alio fend up 
feveral (hoots or ftems. 

ARBOR, a Tree. A perennial plant, rifing 
with a funple woody, and durable ftem or 
trunk, to a great height and fubftance. 

This definition of a tree is principally the 
fubftance of what naturalifts advance' to di- 
ftinguifh a tree from a flirub, which is fup- 
pofed to be of Idler growth, and for the ge¬ 
neral part to have feveral ftems; and from 
herbaceous plants, whofe ftems are foft, often 
fucculent, and moftly rife in fpring, and perifh 
in autumn, though this is not general. 

But in regard to the dtftin&ion between 
trees and fhrubs, it is not univerfally obvious. 
Nature, fays Linnaeus, has put no limits be¬ 
twixt trees and fhrubs; for to fay that trees are 
taller than ill rubs, is in effect faying nothing, 
ttnlefs a certain fixed immutable ftandard were 
previoufty eftablilhed. Befides, every thing re- 
fpe(Sling dimenfions is fo variable in its na¬ 
ture, and depends fo much upon difference 
of climate, foil, aad culturc, that no certain 
ftandard or boufMpy cad with propriety be 
fixed between tretsand fhrubs, finee the lame 
plant, in different countries, often affumes 


very different growths; thus the jfrbut&s, and 
Laurel, in warm climates, grow to l ara y trees; 
in this country they are gen^'llfxonfidered 
as fhrubs. > v ' 

The only definition derefore that can\be 
made, is, that, for diftigpion fake, fhrubs may 
he confidered as fuch, which either rife with 
feveral ftems from the root, or that the main 
ftem divides near the root into feveral fmaller 
ones. See Frutex, a Shrub. 

ARBOURS. 

Thefe are compartments in gardens formed 
with various forts of trees and fhrubs, in fuch 
order as to inclofe a certain fpace, to form 
a kind of recefs and fhady retreat from the 
walks, in the heat of fummer. 

They were in great repute formerly, and 
were commonly formed of ever-greens, very 
often of yews, planted very dole, tire ftdes 
trained ere£l, fix, eight, or ten feet high, and 
the top formed like a vault, or trained arch¬ 
ways, over an arched frame or lattice-worl?,~ 
of wood or iron, and arched openings or ar¬ 
cades were generally formed on the fides, and 
the whole was ihorn or clipped annually, to 
keep them in due order, which often appeared 
very ornamental, according to the ancient ftyle 
of gardening. 

Thefe kind of Arbours were alfo often 
formed of deciduous trees, particularly the 
elm, and fometimes with hornbeam, beech, 
and limes, which were conftantly ihorn 
every fummer. 

The figure of thefe Arbours, both of the 
ever-green and deciduous kinds, was either 
fqhare, hexagonal, o& agonal, or round; and 
their dimenfions generally from ten to fifteen 
feet in width and height; the tops were forr.vi-tr 
eirher pavilion, turret, or dome fafhion, and 
fometimes terminated by a globe, pyramid, or 
other figure, formed of the extreme branches. 

Covered Arbours or Bowers may be formed 
very quickly, even in one fpafon, with feveral 
forts of fhrubby and herbaceous climbers, foinc 
of which will advance fifteen or twenty feet in 
one fummer. See Climbing Plants. 

When it is defigned to form an Arbour,, 
it fhould, if poflible, be ere&ed upon a fomc- 
what rifing ground, for the greater advantage 
of free air, and to enjoy the profpe& of the 
garden and adjacent country. 

An Arbour is fometimes formed in the 
head of a finite large tree, particularly the 
elm, where the trunk has divided at the height 
of ten or twelve feet, into feveral leflcr fpread- 
ing ftems, to admit of erecting a fmall plat¬ 
form between, cutting down the large boughs, 
and training the pliable branches arch-ways 
over lattice-work, till thofe of each fide meet; 

then 
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:then dlftthe Tides annually, and the top may 
rirh'‘iVy* i *‘i& l .fl* - p ermitted to grow tip; • or the 
ythoK fufiercarO^dvance in a natural growth. 

B&ral Arbours Aefometimesformed thus: 
plait Tome of the ta^ft-growing flowering 
throbs round the infidt, to form the dimen¬ 
sions of the Arbour; then, on the outfide of 
thefe, plant odiers of fomewhat lefler growth; 
To continue three or four ranges, dimmifhing 
gradually in ftature from the Arbour outward, 
permitting the whole to take their natural 
growth ; fo that at a diftance it will affume 
the appearance of one of the common flirub- 
berv clumps. 

The bottom of Arbours fhoukl be gravelled, 
and garden-chairs placed there in fummer, 
which ihould always be houfed in winter. 

ARBUTUS, the Strawberry-Tree. 

This genus fiirnifhes moll beautiful ever¬ 
green fhrubs for the fh rubbery, remarkable 
producing fine clufters or fcarlet fruit, 
like ftrawberries, hence they' derive the ap¬ 
pellation Strawberry-Tree. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Afonogynia. 

Charalilcrs.] Calyx is fmall, five-parted, 
permanent, and placed under the germcn. 
Corolla, a lingle pitcher-fhapcd petal, five- 
pasted, and revolute at the brim. Stamina, 
ten fhort filaments, and bifid antheras. Pis- 
tjllum, -a globular germen, cylindric ftyle, 
and thick obtufe ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
roundifh besty of five cells, containing fmall 
hard feeds. 

The fpecies of moil note are, 

1. Arbutus Unedo. • 

Common Arbutus, or Strawberry-Tree .] Ar- 

V ;|js with an eredfc tree-like woody Rem, ob¬ 
long-oval fniooth leaves, fawed on the edges, 
and large oval berries having many feeds. 

Varieties of this are,"} Common Arbutns 
with large oval fruit.—Common Arbutus with 
round fruit.—Double-bloffomed Common Ar¬ 
butus.—Scarlet-flowering Common Arbutus. 

2. Arbutus Andrachne , 

Oriental Broad-leaved Arbutus .] Arbutus 
with an ere& tree-like woody Hem ; oblong- 
oval, fmooth leaves, having entire edges ; and 
large oval berries having many feeds. 

3. Arbutus Uvallrfi. 

Bear-berry , or Dwarf trailing Arbutus .] 
Arbutus with fhrubhy, very branchy procum¬ 
bent ll.iIks, about two feet long; oval, thick, 
fmooth, entire leaves; greenifh-white flowefs 
in clufters at the end of the branches, and 
fmall roundilh berries. 

Varieties .] Uva Urfi with black berries.— 
Uva Urji with red berries. 

All the above fpecies and refpe&ive va* 

1 ictics are hardy exotic ever-greens; the two 
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former arc of a tree-like growth, and the other 
is a dwarfifh lhrubby plant. They all profper 
in any common foil of a garden. 

. They are all clofely adorned the year round 
with Ample leaves, and produce flower* and 
fruit in (mall loofe clufters. 

The Common Arbutus and varieties are 
fome of the mod Elegant ever-greens of our 
ihrubberies; they are natives of Spain, Italy, 
and foinc parts of Ireland, where they attain 
twenty or thirty feet ftature, with trunks of 
confiderahle fubftance, and fpreading heads. 

Thefe varieties, in this country, often grow 
twelve or fifteen feet high, affuming fiiU and 
regular heads, and all the young (hoots a fine 
red colour, the whole clofely adorned with 
moderate-fixed, oblong, fawed leaves, placed 
alternate, and the trees are fully garnifhed 
with them at all feafons, and produce whitifh 
flowers in numerous fmall clufters annually in 
Odober and November, fucceeded by abun¬ 
dance of ftrawbenj-Hke fruit; but thefe do 
not attain maturity m lefs than twelve months, 
when they affume a fcarlet colour; fo that 
thofe of each year's bloom ripen next year in 
November, by which means there are annually 
flowers, and ripe fruit upon the trees at the 
fame time; which, together wirh their nume¬ 
rous leaves on red foot-ftalks, efte&s one of the 
moft Angularly beautiful contrails in nature. 

The oval and round-fruited varieties are the 
forts moft commonly cultivated, the former of 
which rather attains the largeft growth, and 
produces the largeft flowers and fruit. 

The double-bloffomed kind having only 
two feries of petals; its doublenefs is not very 
confpicuous. 

The fcarlet kind, when in bloom, forms a 
pretty diverfity, in affemblage with the other 
varieties. 

The Andrachne^ or Oriental Arbutus, af- 
fumes a larger growth than any of the pre¬ 
ceding forts, and branches out irregularly ; the 
leaves are larger, and with the edges entire; but 
it produces flowers and fruit like the Common 
Arbutus, but not fo abundant. 

This fort having,fine large leaves, makes a 
loble appearance at aU fealons. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies and varieties 
are produced in fmall loofe cluflers; each Se¬ 
parate flower is fmall, and formed univerfally 
of a Angle hollow petal, bellied below, pitcher- 
fafhion; the whole, except the fcarlet kind, 
iffumes a greenilli-whitc colour, and the. fruit 
Succeeds the flowers in cluflers. 

The fruit, in the two tree-kinds, are berries, 
in fhape, fixe, and colour, refcmbling large 
'carlet ftrawberries, though generally much 
arger, and grow three, four, five, or more in 
Pa clufters. 
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elufters, remarkably beautiful to appearance, 
but unpalatable to eat. 

The Uva Urji is a fmall bufhy ftirub, a 
native of the mountainous parts of rhe con¬ 
tinent of Europe, and is retained in many 
gardens for the fake of variety. 

Life itPGardens, Propagation , Wc. 

AU the ^varieties of the* 0 >namon Arbutus 
and Arbutus Andrachne , are fome of the fined 
ever-greens that can be feen, and are well 
adapted to occupy the moft confpicuous places 
in ihrubberies, either in aftemblage towards 
the fronts of clumps, or to be placed detached 
on grafs ground, or fome in pots. f 

In w hatever mode of planting it is defigned 
to employ them, place them fo' much detached 
as to appear confpicuous at all times, and per¬ 
mit them to take their own natural growth. 

The bed feafon for tranfplanting all the 
forts, is the end of September, October, and 
beginning of November, or in March and 
April. 

The propagation of ail the fpecies is effected 
mod commonly by feed ; they will alfo Some¬ 
times grow by layers and cuttings, though the 
latter rather more reluctantly; but the feed 
grows freely, from which the handfomed plants 
are obtained. Obferve, however, that, to conti¬ 
nue the double-bloffomed and fcarLet kinds with 
certainty, it niuft be cfleeted either by layers, 
cuttings, grafting, or inarching ; for thefe va¬ 
rieties will not retain their difference from feed. 

From the feed of either the common oval 
or round fruited kinds, fome of both forts 
may be expected; that of the former is rather 
to be preferred for fowing. 

The berries containing the feed may be had 
of the nurferymen and feedfmen in Ostober, 
November, and Spring; and the feed may ci¬ 
ther be fowu in pots in autumn, and flickered 
in a frame all winter, or may be preferved in 
dry fand until March, and then fow.n in pots of 
light earth, and covered about a quarter of an 
inch deep; then, if die pots are plunged in a 
hot-bed, it will fo greatly forward thc-gcrmi- 
nation of die feed that the plants will rife in a 
month or fix weeks, when they mult have 
plenty of air admitted, moderate waterings, 
and inured by degrees to the full air in fummer, 
when the pots fhould be plunged in the com¬ 
mon ground until Odtober, and then placed in a 
grecn-houfc or frame, to lave (heltcrfrom froft, 
till March: at which time it is advifable to 
tranfplant the ftediings fingly in fmall pots, 
which, if dirc&iy plunged into a flender hot¬ 
bed, fhielded afjrnl {haded occafionally with 
mats, giving moderate waterings, they will 
quickly take root and fet to growing, when 
the potS may be in a bed of common 


earth in a flickered place, to remaitfawo or 
three years, indulging the nlant>a*i<$iJarger 
pots, and protection from fe*Wetrott, t® they 
are two or three feet Wgii; then tranfilant 
them, with the balls o^artb about their rqjots, 
into the full ground. 

To propagate them by layers, it nuift be 
performed on the young moots, otherwife they 
rarely emit roots in lefs than two years. 

Cuttings will emit roots by the aid of heat. 
Plant?* number of the fhort young (boots in 
pots, in fpring or fummer, and plunge them 
in a fubftantial hot bed of tan or dung. 

Inarching or grafting them is performed in 
the ufual way, upon flocks of any of the va¬ 
rieties. 

ARCTOTIS. 

This genus confifts of fhrubhy perennials 
and herbaceous plants of tall and lc>\v-fpread- 
ing growth: all very floraorous, compound- 
flowered exotics, for the gveen-houfe. ■*. 

Clafs and order, Syngcnefta Polygamia Ne- 
ceJJ'aria. 

Characters.] Calyx is a round, imbricated, 
fcaly cup. Corolla is compound and ra¬ 
diated ; the middle compofcd of numerous 
male, funnel-lliaped, five-parted, reflexed flo¬ 
rets, and many long, flat, female florets com- 
pofc the border or radius. Stamina, in each 
male floret, are five filaments, having fhort 
antherae. Pjstillum, in the female florets, 
a trigonous downy germen, Ample ftyle, and 
two oval ftigmas. Pericarpium none, and 
a (ingle feed in each female floret. 

,The fpecies of moft note are, 

1. Arctotis afpera. 

Rough-leaved golden Ar Solis. ] Ariftotis^v.^b* 
an upright, branching ftalk ; oblong, deeply- 
linuatcd-winged-likc, hairy leaves ; the feg- 
nients obloug and indented, and large golden. 
yellow flowers, having a fertile radius. 

2. Arctotis plantaginta. 

Plantain-leaved Ardlotis.] Ardlotis with an 

upright, branching ftalk ; ovate fpear-ihaped, 
indented, nervous, running leaves, embracing 
the ftalk ; and large golden-yellow flowers, 
having a fertile radius. 

3. Arctotis angvjlifolia. 

Narrow-leaved Ar dotes.] Arcftotis with. 

fpreading branching ftalk*; narrow, Jyrate- 
oblong, ftifF leaves, indented on the fides, 
and pale-yellow flowers, having a fertile ra¬ 
dius. 

4. Arctotis cakndidacea. 

Alangold-Jlawered ArCiotis .] Ar£lotis with 
fpreading branching ftalks ; oblong, runcinat- 
ed indented leaves, and targe fulphur-colourcd 
flowers, having a fterile radius. 

5. Arctotis aeaulis. 

Stalk lefs ■ 
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StalkVfs Dwarf ArCiotit.] Anflotis without 
flalk, >ed, finuated leaves firqm the 

root, diefooi-VtaHstof the flowers rife between 
theJ*6ves, 1'uppoi tn^Jarge golden flowers. 

TJie firft three ifaecies have perennial 
flemi which in fom^grow three or four 
feet high, and divide into many luxuriant 
tender branches, terminated by large, com¬ 
pound, radiated, yellow- flowers, appearing 
in fummer, and often continue in fuccellion 
during aununn and winter, and . make a 


pretty appearance. 

The Arttotis acaulis is a low plant, the 
flower-ftalks rarely exceed fix inches in height, 
but fupport fine large radiated flowers in April 
or May, and often afford ripe feeds. 

They are all exotics of Africa, and require 
the protection of a green-houfe in winter, fo 
mult always be kept in pots. 

The propagation of the fhrubby forts is 
n'iily elfcCted by cuttings of the branches or 
lhoots any time the beginning of fummer, ei¬ 
ther in pots, or a bed of light earth, giving 
occafional lliade and water, and they will be 
rooted in fix or eight weeks, when they fhould 
be planted in feparate finall pots, and managed 
as other green-houfe plants. 

The other forts may be raifed from feed in 


fpring, and by flips from the loots. 

ARDU 1 NA, Cape Buckthorn. 

Confifts of an ever-green ihrub for the 
green-houlc, with ovate leaves, and funnel- 
(haped flowers. 

Claris and order, Pcntandria Monogynia. 

Charafit%s.] Calyx, a finall five-parjpd 
ereft cup. Corolla, monopetalous and fun- 
* i ff-fliaped cylindric tube, and five-parted acute 
fpreading border. Stamina, five lingle fi¬ 
laments, with oblong anther*. Pistillum, 
a fuperior, ovate germen, {lender ftyle, and 
bifid thick ftigma. Pericarpium, a glo- 
bofc oval berry, with two cells, each con¬ 
taining an oblong hard feed. 

The ipecies is, 

Arduina, bi/pinofa. 

Two-fpined Arduina,'] Rifes with a fhrubby 
branching fiein, four or five feet high, armed 
with twin prickles, and garnilhed with ovate 
pointed leaves, near an inch loug, and placed 
oppolite. The flowers, which are fmall and 
white, oome out at the ends of the branches 
great part of the fummer, and are fucceeded 
by two-cellcd fcarlet berries, each containing 
two hard feeds. 

This is an elegant fhrub, andtnuft be al¬ 
ways kept in pots of good earth, in order for 
^removing into the green-houfe, and managed 
the fame as other fhrubby plants. 

The propagation is by -cuttings, aiKfted by 


a hot-bed, or by layers of the young (hoots 
in fummer, which when well rooted may be 
potted off into fingle pots. ■ 

ARECA, Faufel-Nut Palm. 

Comprifing the Cabbage-tree, a remarkable 
tall growing Weft-Indian exotic, of the palm 
tribe, retained in our-(loves for variety. 

Clafs'aOd order, <Monaecia Enneandria. 

Characters.] Male and female flowers on 
the fame plant. Calyx of the male, a two- 
valved flieath, branching fpadix, with the pro¬ 
per cup three-leaved. Coro t la, three rigid, 
pointed petals. Stamina, nine filaments, the 
three outward ones longer than the others. 
The female flowers tiave a common (heath as 
the males, with a triphyllous perianthium. 
Corolla, three petals, as the male. .Pistil¬ 
lum, an oval germen, awl-fhaped ftyle and 
trifid ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval fibrofe 
berry, imbricated round the bafe of the cup, 
containing oval feeds. 

This plant grows in the Weft-Indies to the 
amazing height of above eighty feet, the 
younger leaves at top, growing compact, as a 
cabbage, whence the vulgar name. Thefc are 
eaten by the inhabitants, and frequently pic¬ 
kled, but when once cut the tree totally decays- 

The fpecies is, 

Areca olearacca. 

Cabbage-tree.] Rifes with, an unbranched 
ftem to a great height, fmooth, and of about 
a foot diameter at the lower part, garnilhed 
at the top with .leaves twelve or fourteen feet 
long, having longitudinal furrows, ending in., 
acute points, and placed alternately ; thefe na¬ 
turally fall off as the tree advances in growth, 
leaving the marks where they , have grown 
the flowers come out below the leaves in loofe 
bunches, and are fucceeded by yellowifh ber¬ 
ries. 

It is kept in our ftoves more for curiofity 
of its Angular foliage, than with a view to 
produce fruit. The propagation is by feeds, as- 
the palm. See Pmcrnix. 

ARGEMONE* Prickly Poppy. 

This genus confifts of one ipecies, which. 
is annual. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Monogynia . 

Charaiters.] Calyx, a three-leaved roundifh - 
perianthium.. Corolla, confiits of fix large 
round ene& fpreading petals. St a m i n a, nu¬ 
merous thread-iTuped filaments, and oblong 
eredl anther*. Pistillum, a rive-angled 
oval germen,- no ftyle, but the germen crowned ' 
•with a broad, obtufe, .reflexed ftigma. Pe¬ 
ricarp! um, an oval fix-angled capfule, of* 
one eclly containing many fmaU. feeds. 

The Regies .is, 

Jficxicana- 

Mexican - 
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Mexican Prickly Poppy.] Rifes with an up¬ 
right ftera, two feet high, garnifhed with 
white veined leaves befet with yellow prickles; 
the flowers are of a bright yellow terminatin 
the branches, which are fucceeded by roun 3 
fix-angled capfules, filled with fmall feeds. 

This plant being an annual, is raifed by 
fowing the feed in the fpring, in tfa# common 
ground, where the plants may remain to per- 
led tfeemfelves. 

ARISTA, the awn, or (harp beard or point 
ifluing from the hulk or fcaly flower-cup of 
the grafTcs, as that of the common barley and 
other corn. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, Birthwort. 

Thia . genus comprehends herbaceous per¬ 
ennial exotics of the common ground and 
green-houfe, adorned with hcart-lhaped leaves, 
and monopetalous tubular flowers, retained in 
our gardens for variety, and are alfo efteeraed 
for their eminent virtues in medicine, and arc 
accounted foyereign in child-birth, as the name 
imports. 

Oafs and order, Gynandria Hexandria. 

Char alters .] Calyx, none. Corolla is 
monopetalous, tubular, and irregular, the bafe 
is globular, and is extended above into a cy¬ 
lindrical tube fpreading at the brim, where 
the lower part is flxetched out like a tongue. 
Stamina, no filaments, but fix antheras 
joined to the under part of the ftigma. Pis- 
tjllum, an oblong triangular germen un- 
tier the corolla, no ftyle, but a roundifh fix- 
parted ftigma. Perxcarpium, a large oblong 
capfule of fix cells, filled with deprefled 
feeds. 

The fpecies that demand attention are the 
following. 

The hrft four are hardy, herbaceous per¬ 
ennial-rooted plants, wife annual ftalks. 

x. Aristolochia rotunda. 

Round-rooted Trailing Birthwort.] Arifto- 
lochia with a roundifh root, infirm trailing 
ftalks two feet long, heart-ihaped roundifh 
leaves ; fitting clofe ; and blackifh-purple foli¬ 
tary flowers. 

2. Aristolochia longa. 

Long-rooted Trailing Birthwort.] Ariftolo- 

chia with a long carrot-fhaped root; infirm 
trailing ftalks, eighteen inches long; heart- 
fhapsd blunt leaves, having foot-ftalks ; and 
purplifh folitary flowers. 

3. Aristolochia Serpentaria. 

Virginia Snake-root.] Ariftolochia with in¬ 
firm, flexible, procumbent ftalks, a foot and 
half long ; heart-fhaped, oblong, plane leaves; 
and. recurved, reddifh, folitary flowers. 

4. Aristolochia clematttit. 

Common Upright Birthwort .] Ariftolochia 


with very creeping roots; ere& fitfip ftalks, 
eighteen inches high ; hcart-feg^s^Jeaves, 
having long foot-ftalks; amfijmle-yellowflow¬ 
ers in cluftcrs. \ 

The three following are perennial-ftilked 
exotics of the green-(oufc. / 

5. Aristolochia fempervirens. 

Ever-green Trailing Birthwort of Crete.] 

Ariftolochia with infirm, angular, trailing 
ftalks, eighteen inches long ; heart-formed, 
oblong, waved leaves; and long, recurved, 
dark purple, and folitary flowers. 

6. Aristolochia Piftolochia. 

Small Ramofc-Jlalked Birthwort.] Ariftolo¬ 
chia with inhrm branching ftalks, heart- 
fhaped (lightly crenatcd leaves, having foot- 
ftalks, and foiitaiy flowers. 

7. Aristolochia arborefeens. 

Shrubby Upright Virginia Bit thwart.] Arif¬ 
tolochia with ftrubby erc£t ftalks, two feet 
high; heart-formed (pear-ih aped leaves, ajufe 
folitary flowers. 

The four tirft fpecies are hardy, have per¬ 
ennial roots, but the ftalks are renewed an¬ 
nually in fpring ; which, of the hrft, fecond, 
and tnird forts, if not fupported, proflratc 
themfelves upon the ground ; but the Arifto- 
lochia c/ematitis ftands eredi: all of which are 
adorned wife the leaves in alternate order, and 
flowers proceeding from the fides of the ftalks 
at the angles of the leaves, in June and July, 
fucceeded by ripe feed in autumn. 

For purpofes in gardens, thefe four forts 
are confidcred chiefly as plants of variety, or 
fqr obfervation, for as flowering 'plants they 
cut no great figure. 

As medical plants they are potTcflej^ 
cminent virtues, being very falutary in many 
diforders, particularly the roots of the Arifto- 
lochia rotunda and Ariftolochia longa , which 
are alfo remarkable for their drawing pro¬ 
perties, infomuch that a poultice of them will 
extract thorns or fplinters from the flefh in 
any part of the body; and the root of the 
Serpen tat -a is (aid to be a cure for fee bite 
of the rattle-fnake of America, and all other 
noxious ferpents and venetnous animals : 
thefe, as well as the others, are efficacious in 
many other cafes. They are imported from 
abroad to fupply the (hops, for they are not 
cultivated here m fufficient quantity for gene¬ 
ral ufe, though from feed a few plants may 
be cafily obtained in our gardens. 

The Sver-green Ariftolochia , fee Piftolochia , 
and Shrubby Virginia Birth-wort, are fmall 
exotic perennials of the green-houfe, durable 
in root and ftalks; die two former, being of 
very infirm ami flexible growth, require (up. 
port} but fee ftalks of fee other, being more 

ferubby 
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ihrubby^and firm, fupport themfelves ereSt; 
all of ywifh.produce flowers finglv from the 
axillae'of tnenfciares in fummer, but rarely 
any feed in England 

j Propagation. 

Tae propagation of tre three firft forts is by 
feed Town in autumn, foon after they ate 
ripe, i. e. in September or O&oher, in pots 
of light eaith, which muft be placed in a gar¬ 
den-frame to have occafiona! protection from 
froft, and in fpring the plants will'appear; 
but if the pots are plunged'in a moderate hot¬ 
bed in March, it will forward them exceed¬ 
ingly, observing to inure them hy degrees to 
the full air, giving water during fummer, and 
ihelter of a Frame in winter, and next fpring 
tranfplant them, fome into a warm border, 
and I'ome in iinall pots, to have another win¬ 
ter's occafional ihelter, which, in fpring after, 
xnay alfo be turned out into the common ground. 

The Arijlolochia clematitis multiplies ex¬ 
ceedingly by its creeping roots, by which it 
may be mcreafed at almoft any fcafon. 

The green-houfe kinds may be propagated 
by feeds procured from abroad, and fown in 
pots of light earth, and plunged in a hot-bed 
in March ; they may alfo be increafed by flips 
of the roots in fpring, likewife by cuttings, 
particularly the Shrubby Birthwort ; all of 
which, after being raffed in fpring and fum- 
mcr, mud be potted in autumn, and houfed 
every winter. 

ARMA, Aims, Armature, or Offenfive 
Weapon, or Armour of Plants, intended by 
nature, fay naturalifts, to keep off naked a re¬ 
ntals that would approach to hurt them. 

There are different fpecies of armour with 
which plants are furniftied, and are by bota- 
nifls called, Aculei, prickles, fuch as thofe of 
the rofe and rafpberry, Sec. Spina, fpine, or 
thorns, as the hawthorn, buckthorn, falfe 
acacia, &c. Furcee, forks, fpecies of prickles, 
confifting of two or three prongs, as berberry, 
fig-marigold,. Sec. Stimuli , flings, as nettle, 
&c. See Aculeus, Spin a,Furc.«, and Sti¬ 
muli. 

ARNICA, Leopard’s-bane. 

A genus of herbaceous plants, with ^com¬ 
pound radiated flowers. ' 

Clafs and Order, Syngenejta Polygamia fu~ 
perflua. , 

Characters.] Calyx, an imbricated cup, 
fhorter than the rays of the corolla. Thecom- 

K ound flower is radiated, the dife hath many 
ermaphrodite florets, each confiding of one 
tubulous petal, cut at the brim in three une¬ 
qual fegments, and the rays confifl of very 
long open fpear-lhaped florets; there is no 
pencarpium, but the cup, which is permanent, 


contains an oblong feed crowned*with a long 
flender down. 

The fpecies are, 

r. Arnica montana. 

Mountain Arnica.] Hath oval entire leaves, 
and thofe on the flalks growing oppofite by 
pairs. - 

2 . Arnica fcorpioides. 

Scorpion-rooted Arnica.] Hath Tawed leaves 
growing alternately. 

Both thefc fpecies are hardy, and add to the 
flower-garden colie£tion; they delight in a , 
moift Chady lituation, and are propagated hy 
parting their roots in autumn, or fowing the 
feeds as foon as they arc ripe. 

It is reported that they contain powerful 
medicinal virtues againft the bites of venemous 
animals. 

Other Leopard's-bane. See Doronicum. 

AROMATIC.® Planter. 

Aromatic Plants]. Such as poflefs a fragrant 
aromatic flavour, generally of a flrong agree¬ 
able odoriferous fmell and tafle ; and of which 
are many of the requifite plants of the kitchen 
garden, employed principally, in the greater 
part, as very falutiferous favoury Tweet- herbs, 
in various culinary occafions, and-feme for 
family medical purpofes and other domeftic 
ufes, confifting chiefly of the following forts ; 
fpecies of feveral different genera, coileded 
under this head in one point of view, {hew¬ 
ing at once the principal forts proper to cuki-- 
vate as garden aromatics. 

They confifl of under-fhrubby and herba¬ 
ceous perennials, of feveral years* duration ; 
and of annuals and biennials of but one and 
two years* continuance, requiring to be raffed 
every year from feed. 

Undcr-Jkrubby and herbaceous perennial kinds , 
of feveral years' duration . 

Thyme (Thymus). 

Sage (Salvia). 

Winter Savory (Satureja). 

Pot-marjoram (Urigamum). 

Winter Sweet-marjoram (Origanum). 


Hyffop (Hyffopus). 
Mint (Mentha). 


Penny-royal (Mentha). 

Balm (Mtliya). 9 
Fennel (Anethum). 

Tanfey (Tauacetum). 

Tarragon (Artemijia). 

Chamomile (Anthemis). 

Peppermint (Mentha). 

Lovage (Lirnfticum). 

Rue (Ruta). 

Rofemary (Rofmarinus). 

Lavender (Lavenduia ). 

Of the above perennial aromatics, the Brit 
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iix fend hft three forts are principally under- 
, fhrubhy and flirubby kinds, with abiding tops, 
continuing furniihed with leaves moftTy the 
year round ; the others are all herbaceous, re¬ 
new their ftalks, dec. every fpring and fummer. 
Annual and biennial kinds , of but one and two 

feafons ’ duration , raifed every year from 

feed . 

Sweet-marjoram (Origanum). 

Summer Savory ( Satureja ). 

Chervil ( Scandix ). 

Dill ( Amthum ). 

Marigold (Calendula). 

Bafil (Ocirnum). 

Parfley (Apium) , biennial. 

Caraway (Canon ). 

Anife (Pimpinelta). 

Angelica (Angelica), biennial-perennial. 

Thefe being the principal aromatics for 
common dome flic occalions, are proper, for 
culture in every kitchen garden, more or lefs, 
according tc> the demand, either for private ufe 
or public fupply ; the greater part chiefly as 
fweet pot-herbs for various culinary purpofes 
in cookery i feme in fallads, dec. and others 
principally to ufe occafionally in medical and 
feme other domcftic purpofes in a family. 

In die perennial kinds, the principal culi¬ 
nary or pot-herb aromatics, are the thyme, 
fage, wiiiter-favory, marjorams, mint, penny¬ 
royal, tanfey, tarragon and fennel; the others in 
this cla& are not ufed as kitchen or culinary 
aromatics, but moftly for other domeftic oc- 
cafions, fuch as the hyffop, balm, charaomile- 
iiowers, lovage, rue, rofemary, chiefly for 
fome Ample medical purpofes in a family; the 
peppermint for diddling, alfo the lovage and 
penny-royal occafionally for the fame pur- 
pofe; and the lavender for its flowers, both 
to iMlil for lavender water, and to lay among 
cloaths to give them a fweet feent. Some forts 
of fage, common mint, and balm, are alfo 
eftcemcd to ufe occafionally by way of tea ; 
and young green mint and tarragon alfo in 
fpring fallads. 

And in the annual and biennial aromatics, J 
the fweet-marjoram, fummer-favory, chervil, 
dill, marigold, bafil, parfley, and coriander, 
are the principal forts to cultivate as culinary 
aromatic herbs for different kitchen ufes, See. 
the caraway and anife are cultivated occafion- 
ally, chicfly*for their feeds both to ufe in the 
kitchen, and for diddling; alfo fometimes 
the coriandfcr-fced, but more generally the two 
former ; and the angelica, principally for the 
young tender /hoots of its (talks to tile in con¬ 
fectionary, to candy as f. vegetable fweet-meat, 
and the feeds for medicine; feme of thefe an¬ 
nual aromatics are aifo fometimes ufed to give 


flavour to fallads, fuch as chervil, ooriandef* 
and bafil, Sec. the young leaves, injfcncd quan¬ 
tities, to mix with fome pripaipSTialiadherbs. 
[See the different forts uj/Ser their refpe^five 

1 S enera *l J. J 

As the general defections, methods ofifpro * 
pagation and culture, «c. of all the above aro¬ 
matics, are fully explained, each under its pro¬ 
per genus, (hall not enter particularly upon it 
in this place; but as being principal family 
herbs, generally known under the appellation 
of aromatic plants, it was thought eligible u> 
give a lift of the different fpecies and their 
principal refpedive ufes, under this head, 
(hewing at once the forts proper to cultivate 
as garden aromatics forfurnifliing the herbary, 
witii feme general ohfervations collectively. 

They are- moftly all of haidy growth, ex¬ 
cept the bal'd, to luccecd in any common foil 
and. fituatiou. 

The perennial forts continue of fevcral 
years’ duration in the fame plants, in which 
feme being'durable, both in root and top, re¬ 
main green for ufe all the year, fuch as thyme, 
fage, vvinter-favorv, marjoram, hyffep, rue, 
rofemary, &c. ; the others being perennial on¬ 
ly in root, and annual in ftalk, "fuch as the 
mints, pennv-royal, tanfey, tarragon, fennel, 
clfamomile, &c. furnilh their reipe&ive pro¬ 
duce for ufe only in fpring, fummer, and au¬ 
tumn, and all of which perennial aromatics 
are eaiily raifed either by flips, oft-fetx, part¬ 
ing the roots, or alfo by feed, and may be 
planted, &c. in fpring, lummer, or autumn, 
in beds or borders, fix to ten or twelve inches 
afunder. 

But the annual and biennial kinds, conti- - 
nuing in the former only one feafon, and the 
latter only till the fecond year, mud be raifed 
every year from feed in the fpring, in any 
compartment of common earth in the full 
ground, except the bafil, which being tender, 
muft be raifed in a hot-bed for tranipianting 
in May or June, but mod of the others are 
generally to remain where Town in the natural 
ground; or you may occafionally tranfplant 
feme of the lweet-maijbram and fummer-fa¬ 
vory in June, Sec. and the angelica in particu¬ 
lar, being of large growth, (houkl generally 
be fown in any bed or border for tranfplam- 
ingin fummer. ...... , 

Tor their general ufes, (otm.of the perennial 
forts continuing green allfthc year, furnifh 
fupplies moftly at all jfelfons ; as thyme, 
fage, winter-favory, See. but others only in 
fpring and fummer, and of which, in fome 
forts, ftiould generally gather a proper quan¬ 
tity in July or Auguft, to dry and houie fur 
i winter fcrvicc, fuch as mint, balm, penny- 
! royal. 
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royal, taffagon, fweet marjoram, flee, alfo 
marigold anS ch|momiIe flowers, andthofc of 
lavender ; orlikewKe fbme fage tops, marjo¬ 
ram, hy ffop, and the like, to dry and boufe 
in aetumn, to be read* in cafe of a fcvere 
wintOLi parfley generflly fur nifties proper 
fupplies of gseen leaves aU the year; bafil and 
dill only in fummer; chervil and coriander, 
principally in fummer and autumn, of the 
fpring ana fummer lowing ; or if fome are al¬ 
fo fown in Auguft, they will continue green 
all winter, but the coriander will require fome 
protection in that feafon ; and the caraway, 
anife, and angelica, continue only in fummer 
anil autumn. 

As to general culture, the perennial forts, 
being planted in beds or borders, continue fe- 
veral years’ duration ; they only require keep¬ 
ing clean from weeds all fummer, and in au¬ 
tumn to cut down the decayed flalks, &cc. and 
in that feafon, and in die lprine, to give the 
beds, &c. a neat drefling, by clearing off all 
weeds and litter, and then loofen the ground 
a little between the plants; or in fome clofe 
running kinds, as mint, flee, fpread fome earth 
thinly over the general furface; and when, in 
procefs of time, any particular forts appear in 
a declining (late, make a frelh plantation in 
the proper feafon. And as to the annual forts, 
keep them clear from weeds during their 
growth, and continuance, which is all they 
require, and to raife fucceffion fupplies every 
year from feed. See their rcfpcClive genera. 

ARTEMISIA, Mugwort, comprehending 
alfo the fpecies of Abfinthium, or Wormwooa, 
and Abrotanum , the Southernwood. 

This genus is very comprehenlive, and re¬ 
tains both herbaceous perennials and fhrubby 
plants of the common ground and green- 
houfc, for medical ufe and variety in gardens, 
adorned principally with finely divided leaves, 
and fmall compound flowers, of no beauty, 
in fpikes and ciufters. 

Clafs and order, Syngencjia Poly garni a $u~ 
perjhta. 

Ckarafttrs .] Compound flowers. Calyx, 
the general cup roundifh and fealy. Corol¬ 
la., many hermaphrodite florets compofe the 
middle, and females the border. Stamina, 
in each hermaphrodite floret five filaments. 
FistilluIc, a germen and ftyle in the floret.' 
of both fexes, and bifid Aigma. Pericar¬ 
dium none: a Angle naked feed fucceeds each 
germen. 

There are upward*of forty fpecies; tliofe 
cultivated for ufe and ornament are, 

i. Artemisia vulgaris. 

_ The Common Mugwort .] Artcmifia with 
pinnafifid, many-parted, feffile leaves, downy 


underneath, and credit Arm flalks riling 
among the leaves, two feet high, each termi¬ 
nated by a long Ample fpike o? fmall purplifh 
flowers ; the radius compofed of five florets. 

Varieties of this. ] Common plain-leaved 
Mugwort.—Silver firiped - leaved Common 
Mugwort.—Gold-ftriped Mugwort. 

а. Artemisia Abfinthium. 

Common Wormwood. ] Artemifia with com¬ 
pound, many-parted, hnely divided, whitifh 
leaves; fhrubby flalks growing two feet high, 
clofely adorned with leaves, and globular heads 
of flowers, hanging from the fides of the flalks. 

3. Artemisia pontica. 

Roman Wormwood .] Artemifia with multi- 
parted, very finely divided leaves, hoary un¬ 
derneath, herbaceous flalks, growing a foot 
and half to two feet long, covered with leaves, 
and globular heads of yellow flowers, nodding 
from the fides of the flalks. 

4. Artemisia maritima. 

Sea Wormwood .] Artemifia with inuhi- 
parted, divided, very downy leaves,, fhrubby 
flalks, two feet high, adorned with leaves, 
and drooping alternate fpikes of flowers from 
the fides of the branches. 

5. Artemisia arborefeens. 

Tree wormwood.] Artemifia with an ere&, 
woody, branching wem, grows fix feet high; 
tripinnatifid leaves compofed of multifid, linear, 
very hoary, whitifh fegments ; and flowers in 
roundifh heads at the ends of the branches. 

б . Artemisia Abrotanum. 

Common Southernwood.] Artemifia with, 
fhrubby, ere&, very branchy flalks, three feet 
high; finely divided, braneny, briftly, odori¬ 
ferous leaves, and the flalks and branches ter¬ 
minated by long fpikes of flowers in autumn. 

Variety.] Dwaif Southernwood —White- 
leaved Southernwood. 

7. Artemisia Draamcaluu 

Tarragon.] Artemifia with fmall, narrow 
fpear-fhaped, entire, fmooth fragrant leaves, 
and annual flalks one or two feet high. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies are com¬ 
pound (fee the CAaraffers), very numerous, 
though fmall, and of no beauty. 

The Artemifia vulgaris and Common 
Wormwood are wild inhabitants of unculti¬ 
vated places, by road fides, by lanes, banks, 
and under ifcalls and hedges about country 
villages; but being efficacious in medicine, 
are often cultivated in gardens, where they 
arc alfo fometimes admitted as plants of va¬ 
riety or obfervation, particularly the varie¬ 
gated Mugworts. 

I The Roman Wormwood is an exotic of 
I Hungary and Thrace, but is retained in ouc 
L gardens for variety and ufes in medicine. 

Q. The 
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The Sea Wormwood inhabits the fea-Chores 
of England, and is fometimes admitted in gar¬ 
dens for variety, and as a medical plant. 

The above four fpccies flower in June, July, 
and Auguft, and ripen abundance of feed. 

They may be raifed abundantly from feed, 
in almoft any fituation or foil; and by flips, 
cuttings, and by parting their roots in autumn 
or fpnng. 

The Tree Wormword is an exotic of Italy; 
it is a hoary ever-green, and confidered here 
principally as a green-houfc plant, although 
it will often fucceed in the full ground, and 
by its hoary whitifh leaves makes a pretty ap¬ 
pearance any where. It is propagated by cut¬ 
tings in a mady border, in April, May, and 
June, and in autumn fomc fliould be potted 
for fhelter in winter, and fume may Hand to 
take their chance in the full ground. 

The Southernwood is one of our fmalleft 
hardy deciduous fhrubs, will grow any where, 
and affords variety in common borders, and 
the fronts of fhrubbery clumps, &c. 

It is propagated with facility by flips and 
cuttings of its branches, in a fhady border in 
April; and as many finall fleins rife from the 
root, thefe, in fpring or autumn, &c. may be 
Hipped or divided into a6 many parts as arc fur- 
nifhed with the leaf! fibre, and plant them in 
rows nine inches diftance: they will fortnhand- 
£bme plants after one fummer’s growth/ 

The Tarragon, being a warm and fragrant 
aromatic, is uied as a fallad and foup herb; it is 
perennial, and propagated by its roots, or cut¬ 
tings of its young fhoots in April and May. 

ARTOCARPUS, The Bread-fruit tree. 

This celebrated genus comprehends two 
high-growing trees, with large divided and 
entire leaves and amentaceous flowers. 

Clafs and Order, JMtoneeaa Afonandriet. 

Characters.] Male and female flowers on 
the fame tree. Calyx, none; but a cyliodric 
amentum covered with flofcules. Corolla 
to each, two oblong concave blunt petals. 
Stamina, a Angle filament within the co¬ 
rolla of the fame length, topped with an oblong 
anthera. Female flowers neither cup nor co¬ 
rolla. Pistillum many germs, conne&ed in 
a hexangular globe, filiform ftyle to each, 
with one or two capillary icvolute fligmas. 
Pericardium, an ovul-globofe fruit, com¬ 
pound and muricated, with a Angle oblong 
feed in each germ, and covered with a pulpy 
aril placed in an ovate receptacle. 

The known fpecies are, 

l. Artocarpus incifa. 

Cut-Uavcd Artocarpus^ or the Bread-fruit 
tree, J- Rifes with a very large, upright trunk, 
Abounding in a milky juice; and lpreading out 


branches horizontally below, and forming a 
femi-globular head, thirty qj, forty feet high, 
garnilhed with pctioled, oblong leaves, deeply 
divided above the middle into feveral incifures, 
and are two feet long, and a foot broad i the 
male flowers come out among the upperjVaves 
of the twigs, and the female flowers at the 
ends; thefe are fucceedcd by a globular fmooth- 
iih fruit from Ax to nine inches diameter, filled 
with a farinaceous pulp, which, when ripe, be¬ 
comes juicy and yellow. 

Varieties.] Breadfruit tree without feeds 
—with oval feedlefs fruit, and leaves more 
deeply cut—with oblong rugged feedlefs fruit. 

2 . ARTOCARPUS integrifolia. 

Entire-leaved Artocarpus , or F.ajl-lndian 
facca-tree.] Rifes with a large trunk, alternate 
lpreading branches, and hairy twigs, garnilhed 
with oval-oblong, blunt, undivided leaves, with 
diftindt male and female flowers on the fame 
branch, and large fruit Ailed with many ovatc- 
oblong feeds. 

The Bread-fruit tree grows in abundance 
in the South-fea Iflands and many parts of the 
Eaft Indies: of the inner bark the natives form 
their clothing; the wood is ufeful for build¬ 
ing; the leaves for napkios; and the fruit, 
when green, a wholefome food, when baked 
or roaued. 

Both fpecies arc propagated by fuckers, 
feeds, or layers. 

By fuckers: thefe may be taken up in the 
fpring, and planted in pots in the Hove. By 
layers: lay down the young fhoots in the 
beginning of fommer, and the next fpring 
may be taken off and planted in pots as 
above: and by feeds may be propagated by 
fowing them in pots of rich earth, and plung¬ 
ing diem in a hot-bed of a moderate tempera¬ 
ture, and afterwards tranfplanted and plunged 
in the bed in the Hove, and managed as other 
woody trees of the ftove in like manner. 

ARUM, Wake-Robin, or Cuckow-Pint. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials of the 
common borders and Hove, moflly acaulis, 
i. e. no ftalk, but rife with large leaves dirclily 
from the root; though fome are caulefcenr, 
and between the leaves rifes a large foadice- 
ous, apetalous, club-fhaped flower, of lingular 
ftru&ure, 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Palydndria. 

Characters.] Calyx is a large monophyl- 
lous fpatha, comprefled in the middle, and 
coloured within. Corolla, no petals, but 
a large Ample, club-fhaped, coloured fpadix, 
upon which are placed the germina. Sta¬ 
mina, no filaments, but numerous four- 
fquared anther* fitting clofe to the fpadix, 
with a double row of hair-like ne&ana be¬ 
tween 
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tween them. Pistillum, numerous oval 
germina furround the fpadix; no ftylcs, but 
many bearded ftiTgmas. Per.icab.flpm* nuv 
globular berries of one cell, and raaftjr roundim 
feeds. 


Tjhere are twenty or^hirty fpecies, one ofijointed ftalk, fix feet high, arrow-fhaped 


■whicfr^injvs naturally in England; 
others are exotics of many different 


all the 

many ciiiierent parts of 
world, feveral of which are retained in 
ourigardens: thefe are, 

1. Arum maculatum. 

Common/potted Arum.] Arum without ftalk, 
halbert-fhapcd entire leaves from the loot, and 
among them rifes a (hoit foot-flalk, crowned 
by a large club-ihaped fpadix, witli red ber¬ 
ries. 

Varieties of this.] Common Arum with dark 
fpotted leaves—with white fpotted leaves— 
with white and black fpotted leaves—with 
entirely green leaves. 

2. Arum italicum. 

Italian IVhite-vcined-leaved Arum.] Arum 
without ftalk ; large, halbert-fhaped, white- 
veined leaves, running out to a (harp point, 
rife from the root a foot and a half high, on 
long foot-ftalks; and a large ere& whitifh 
fpatha rifes between die leaves, near a foot in 
height. 

3. Arum Arifarum . 

Broad-leaved Friar's Cowl.] Arum with¬ 
out ftalk; heart-ihapcd-oblong leaves from 
the root, and between them is the flower, 
growing clofe to die ground, having a bifid 
ipatha and incurved fpadix. 

4. Arum Dracunculus. • 

Common Spotted Dragon.] Arum with an 

eredt, thick lcaf-flieatcd ftalk, a yard high, 
finely fpotted like a fnake’s belly, dividing at 
top into palmated leaves, cut into ipcar-fhaped, 
equal, entire lobes, and between diem pro¬ 
ceeds a long, eredt, purple fpatha, protruding 
a large eredfr, club-thaped, purple piftil, or 
fpadix, (hotter than the fpatha. 

5. Arum Coloca/a. 

^Egyptian Arum.] Arum without ftalk ; 
large, target-ihaped, ovate leaves from the root, 
two-parted at the bafe, and widi fiuuated 
waved borders. 

6. Arum trilobatum. 

Three-lobed Indian Arum.] Arum without 
ftalk ; leaves from the root, compofed of three 
arrow-pointed lobes, and between them rifes die 
flower on a (liort foot-ftalk, having a long 
fpatha and fcarlet fpadix. 

7. Arum bicolor. 

Two-coloured Arum.] Arum without ftalk; 
halbert-ihaued, entire leaves from the root, 
with the dife coloured, the middle of the (heath 
coardtcd, and the lamina crcdt, pointed, 


rooftdifli, and almoft convolute. The leaves 
of this fpecies make a beautiful and Angular 
appearance. -. 

8. Arum Arborefcens. 

Tree American Arum.] Arum with an eredl. 


leaves in clufters at top, and the flowers rife 
between the leaves in long green fpathae, fitting 
clofe to the ftem. 

9. Arum feguinum. 

Dumb-cant Arum.] Arum with a greets 
jointed ftalk, feven feet high; oblong leaves, 
placed irregular at top, of a light green, and 
the flowers rife between the leaves in long pale 
green fpathse with white fpots, fitting dole to 
the ftem. 

All thefe plants are herbaceous, perennial in 
foot, but moftly annual in leaf and ftalk, 
which rife in fpring, flower in April, May, 
and June, ripen feeds foon after, and die to 
the ground in autumn. 

The roots are moftly thick, fleflty, and 
multiply confiderably. 

The leaves are large and broad, and fome 
are very beautiful. 

The flower-ftalks of all the forts fupport a 
Angle fpatha or fcabbard, protruding the 
flowers, having no petals, but a large red or 
purple fpadix or piftillum, elevated like a 
column, which is fucceeded by a clufter of 
berries, containing the feeds; but very (§w of 
thefe plants ripen feed in this country. 

The Arum maculatum is a refident of our 
woods and banks under hedges, but the plants 
are admitted for variety in pleafure-grounds, 
in aftemblage with the other hardy forts ; but 
the fpotted kinds of them have moll merit, and 
form au agreeable diverfity. 

The fccond and third forts are exotics, 
though of hardy growth, and have been long 
entertained in curious gardens for their lingu¬ 
lar appearance. 

The Arum Dracunculus is a hardy plant, of 
fo fiugular and auguft appearance, that it 
deferves a place in every colicdtion of herba¬ 
ceous perennials, although the ft ran go Angu¬ 
larity of its maculated fnake-like ftem is tlif- 
agrceable to fome, and its flower emits a dif. 
agreeable odour. 

All the above four fpecies fuccecd in any of 
the common borders. 

.The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth 
forts are exotics of hot climates, am) are pre- 
ferved here in ftoves as plants of curiolity. 

Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is eafily 
accompli (hed, and moftly by parting the roots. 

The firft. feven forts increafe greatly by their 
roots;and,the ofl'-fets may be feparated, or the 
Q.* whole 
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whole root divided in tutaaa, after they have is an inhabitant ofotsr river Tides, and (landing 
flowered, or early in fprinff; thofe of the] waters, all over die. kingdom, fo is rarely 
hardy kinds are to be planted in the borders, | admitted ia^gardens. This'll, tcies growing in 
and tne tender forts in pots, and retained in the : great abutftance in marfhy fixations, and the 
ftove. roots fending up an annual crop of (talks, are, 

Thoie of the hardy forts that ripen feeds in many places, conllfmtly cut in aueuna^, and 
may alfo he raifed by lowing them in pots in! tied in bundles for fate, being ufeftd for various 
autumn; and if thofe are plunged in a hot-bed purpofes, fuch as thatching houfes. See. Ad 
in March, juft to bring up the plants, it will among gardeners, they are employed in fr4m- 
forward them greatly. ; ing (belters, called reed-hedges, being cheap. 

The Tree Arum and Dumb Cane are pro- and quickly made (helter for young and tender 
pagated by cuttings of the ftalks, three joints in plants in winter, both in nurferies and large 
length; and, after having lain fome time to kitchen-grounds (lee Reed-Hedgf.s) ; for 
dry, till the cut part is healed, plant them fepa- which, and many other ufes, great quantities 
lately in pots, and plunge them iu die ftove. are brought in barges up and down the river 
A RUN DO, the Real. Thames to London, where they may be pur- 

The plants arc moftly herbaceous peren- chafed in the warehoufes contiguous to the 
nials, fome of which rife with herbaceous river. 


ftalks, from three to twelve feet high; others The Portugal or Spanilh Reed is retained in 
have trce-Hke items, advancing with amazing many of our gardens for its lingular lofty 
rapidity of growth to thirty or forty feet in growdi; it prospers in any common foil of a 
height. garden: the ftalks rife annually in fpring, 

Clafs and order, Triandria Digynia. frequently from three to twelve from the fame 

Characters.] Calyx is a glume, or hulk y root; they are large and jointed, and attain 
fcale of two valves. Corolla, two actuni- ten or twelve feet ftature m three or four 


aated bulky valves, downy at die bale. Sta¬ 
mina, three filaments, and horned anthers. 
Pistillum, a germen, two reflexed ftylet, 
and Ample ftigmas. Feuicarfium, none; 
and the feed i« Angle. 

TJje plants are of the graft tribe, and pro¬ 
duce their flowers in fptkes, which have no 
beauty. 

The fpecies of note are, 

I. ARUNDO phragmites. 

The Common Afarjh Reed. - ] Arundo with 
(lender ere& ftalks, Ax or eight feet high, 
terminated by loofe panicles of flowers, grow¬ 
ing Ave in each cup. 

a. Arundo Lhnax. 

Portugal Reed.] Arundo with huge craft 
ftems, ten or twelve feet high, terminated by 
diffufe panicles of flowers, growing three in 
each cup. 

a. Arundo verft color. 

Variegated Reed. ] Arundo with ere<ft firm 
ftalks, four or Ave feet high, adorned with 
variegated leaves, and terminated by diffufe 
panicles of flowers. 

4. Arundo Bambos gigantea. 

Bambu-Cane, or Great Indian Reed.] Arun- 
do with a very large.cre& ftem, growing thirty 
or forty feet high, adorned with very large, 
long, and pointed leaves, and feffile fpikes, 
having one or feveral flowers in a cup. 

The Arft three forts are hardy, but the 
Bambu-Cgpe cannot live in our climate, unlefs 
it is indcflgftfd wfffe&jt 1, place in the hot-houfe. 
The Artumpiiagnutet^ or Common Reed, 


months, adorned with large long leaves at the 
joints ; but it rarely flowers here. 

The Variegated Reed is, in its general 
habit, the fame as the Portugal kind, only the 
whole plant is of much fmaller growth. 

Both thefe forts are eafily propagated by 
dividing their roots in February or March, 
before they begin to (hoot forth new ftalks; 
and the flips will (hoot the fame feafon, though 
nt#t with vigour until the fecond or third year. 

The ftalks may be cut down every autumn, 
and ufed as walking-dicks, Sec. 

The Arunda Bambos gigantea is a native of 
both Indies, and is retained here in our ftoves 
as a plant of Angularity; in its native foil it 
grows forty feet nigh, and attains conftderable 
fubftancc; and even in our hot-houfes, where 
there is room, they often grow at the aftonifti- 
ing rate of twenty feet in nx weeks; the ftems 
of thefe Canes are ufed here for walking- 
fticks, filhing-rods, &c. but ip India the large 
ones are employed for varioxa purpofes, and 
the leaves, being very largt f Ad long, are 
(kewered together to form mats for package, fo 
arrive here in tea-chefts, &c. and we often fee 
them in the ftreets thrown out of fife grocers* 
(hops. 

The propagation of this Cane is eaftly ac- 
compUlhed by taking off flips from the roots 
in Februaiy or March, planting them in large 
pots, whien plunge in the bark-bed in the hot- 
houfe, where they are always to remain. 

As they grow naturally in marlhy places, 
they rnuft be plentifully watered. 

ASARUM, 
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ASARUM, Afarabacca. 

The plants are lew herbaceous perennial!, 
adorned with Ample leaves and apetalous 
flowers, which rife but very little from the 
ground, and are retained in gardens for variety, 
andSfcme as medial herbs. 

-^ X^lals aTtA nrdrr. Dodtcandria Monogynia. 

"V/ haralters.] Ca ly x is monophyllous, bell- 
fliaVd, coloured, three-patted, and reflexed 
at tire brim. Corolla, none. Stamina, 
twelve filaments, and oblong anther*. Pis* 
TiLLtJM, a germen, cylindric ftyle, and fix- 
parted (lignin. Pericarpjum, a leathery 
capfule of lix cells, having oval feeds. 

The fpecics are, 

l. Asarum europium. 

Common European Afarabacca. ] Afarum with 
kidney-fhaped, bluntly two-pointed, fhining 
leaves, riling from the root on fhortfoot-ftalks, 
and ;imong diem purple flowers, clofe to the 
ground. 

2 Asa rum canaderfe. 

Canada Afarabacca. j Afarum with large 
kidney-fhaped, pointed, h»iry leaves from the 
root, on long foot-ftalks, and among them 
greenifh flowers, fitting clofe to the ground. 

3. As ARUM virginicum. 

Virginian veined-leaved Afarabacca .] Afa¬ 
rum with heart-fhaped, rounded, iinooth, 
veined, and lpoued leaves from the root, on 
very long foot-ftalks, and dark purple fluwers 
elevated among the leaves. 

They are all hardy, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted perennials, whole leaves and flowers rife 
dire&ly from the root, and grow near the 
ground; the flowers of the hrft and fecond 
lorts having very Ihort foot-ftalks, are infuffi- 
cicnt to elevate them above the leaves; but 
thole of the third being much longer, the 
flowers are more confpicuous. 

They flower in May, and ripen feeds in 
Augufl. 

Confidered as plants of ornament, they 
make no great figure; but as plants of Angu¬ 
larity in their flowers, mode of flowering, &c. 
they merit places in the front of borders, and 
other compartments, among plants of lowed 
growth. 

As medicinal plants, the Common Afarum 
is the lort prelcribed, and is efficacious in 
many difovders. 

The propagation of all thefe three fpecies is 
by parting their roots in autumn or fpring. 

ASCLEPIAS, Swallow-Wort, compre¬ 
hending alfo feveral forts of Dog’s-fiane, re¬ 
moved by Linnteus from the genus Apocy- 
num. 

This genus fumifhes a choice collection of 
tall flowery perennials, both herbaceous and 


fhruhby, of the full ground, green-houfis, and 
Hove, attaining from two to (even feet ftature, 
ornamented with Ample leaves and ntondpc- 
talous flowers, in clutters. 

Clafs and order, PeMandria Digjnld. 

Charaflers.] Calyx is monophyllous, ind 
five-parted at the brim. Corolla, a Angle 
petal cut into five oval fegments, add five 
horned neCtaria encompafs the fru&ificatiori. 
Stamina, five fcarcely vifiblc filaments, and 
five anther® Attiatrd between the nectaria. 
Pistillum, two oval germina, two fhort 
ftvles, and Angle Itigmas. PericarpiUm, 
two large oblong fwdling pods, having com- 
prefTed feeds. 

The following ten fpecies are thofe chiefly 
known in the Englifh gardens; the firft eight 
of which are herbaceous and hardy. 

1. Asclepias Vincetoxicum. 

Common White Swallow-fVoft,] Afclepias 
with erect jointed ftalks, growing two feet 
high ; ovate leaves by pairs, bearded at the bafe; 
and white flowers in branching clutters near 
the top of the ftalks. 

2. Asclepias nigra. 

Black-flowered Swallow-Wort.] Afclepias 
with flender ftalks, rifing three feet high, 
twining at top « oval-fpear-fhaped oppofite 
leaves, by pairs, bearded at the bafe; and 
black flowers in branchy clufters from the 
upper part of the ftalks. 

3. Asclepias lutea. 

Yellow Swallow-Wort.] Afclepias with in¬ 
firm ftalks, two feet long, narrow oval acute 
leaves, and yellowitti flowers in Ample clufters 
near the top of the ftems. 

4. Asclepias fyriaca. 

Syrian Broad-leaved Purple Dog*s-Base.] 
Afclepias with very creeping roots, fending up 
ftrong ere& Ample ftems, four feet high, hav¬ 
ing large, oval, thick leaves, by pairs, downy 
underneath, and purplifh flowers in nodding 
clufters near the top of the ftems. 

5. Asclepias purpuraftens. 

Purple Carolina Dogs-Ban*.] Afclepias 
with erefil ftalks growing a yard high, adorned 
with oval leaves, by pairs, hairy underneath, 
and the ftems terminated by ere& umbels of 
purplifh flowers, having decimated ne&aria. 

6. Asclepias verticillata. 

Whor led-leaved Maryland Afclepias.] Afcle¬ 
pias with erect flender ftems, two feet high, 
narrow revolute leaves placed in whorls round 
the ftalk, and die ftalks crowned by umbels of 
white flowers. 

7. Asclepias decumbent. 

Decumbent Orange-coloured Virginia Dog’s- 
Bane.] Afclepias with decimated hairy ftalks,. 
a foot and half long, garnifhed with oval, hairy, 

oppofite 
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oppofite leaves, and the (talks terminated by generally from aborut Midfummer until O&o- 
compadt umbels of orange-coloured flowers, ber, ana they frequently afford us ripe feed for 
8 Asclepias tuber of a. ' their propagation. They mult always be 

Tuberous-rooted Ereif Orange-coloured Ame- cultivated in pots, and die former fort placed in 
rican Dog's-Bane,] Afclepias with a large a green-houfe in winter, and the other mult be 
tuberous root, eiedt divaricating hairy (talks, retained always in tile (love; and as Jtfefy are 
a foot to two feet high, adorned with fpear- milky plants, fhould be very fpafiegiy waifitS" 
lhaped, hairy, alternate leaves, and the (talks in winter. / 

furmounted by umbels of orange-coloured The flowers of all thefe ten fpecies arafpro- 
fiowers. duced in umbellated clulters; each feparate 

Hie following is a green-houfe plant. flower is rather fmali, and formed of one leaf 

9. Asclepias fruticofa. or petal, and five horned ne£taria. Sec the 

Shrubby Afclepias.'] Alclepias with (hrubby, Char alters. 

ere£t, very brauchy (terns, growingfix or eight Propagation of all the Species. 

fret high, all the branches elofely gamimed The flrft fix fpecies are propagated plenti- 
with long, fpear-fbaped, fmooth leaves, and fully by dividing the roots in autumn, when 
white flowers in fingle loofe umbels, on long the (talks decay; or infpring, before new ones 
foot-flalks, from the (ides of the branches. begin to (hoot forth. 

The following is a (love plant. They may alfo be raifed from feed in a bed 

10. Asclepias curaffavica. of common earth, in March and April. 

Curajfodn Scarlet Afclepias.] Afclepias with The feventh and eighth forts arc propagated 

ere& fingle (terns, riling five or fix feet high, occasionally by oft-fets, or principally by feeds 
fpear-fbaped, fmooth, oppofite leaves, having in pots of light earth in fpring, plunging them 
foot-ftalks,' , and flowers from the upper parts iti a hot-bed, and when the plants appear, inure 
of the branches, in eredt fingle umbels, having them by degrees to the full air; then prick them 
fcarlet petals, and faffron-coloured nedtaria. upon a (heltcrcd border, fix inches apart, giving 
AH thefe plants are exotics, the flrft two or occafional (hade and water ; alfo fheltcr from 
three are of Europe: the others principally of frofl in winter by covering the bed with litter 
America, and are retained here as plants of or- or mats, and in March tranfplant them where 
nament. they are to remain. 

Tlie flrft eight fpecies are hardv herbaceous The Shrubby Afclepias is propagated by feed 
perennials, with flefhy, fibrous, abiding roots; and by cuttings. By feed : fow them in pots 
but the (talks are annual, they rifing in fpring, of light compoft in March or April, and 
attain their full growth in three or four plunge them in a hot-bed, and when the plants 
months ; flower in June, July, and Auguft; are three inches high, prick them in feparate 
perfedf feeds in September, and foon after the fmali pots, giving fliade and water. By cut- 
whole dies down to the ground. tings; plant them in pots any time from March 

Ripe feed however is only to be expe&ed rill Midfummer; move them to the (hade, and 
here principally from the firit four forts, and give water, and in autumn they will be rooted, 
fomttimes from the Afclepias decumbens and when they arc to be fcparatcly potted, moving 
tuberofa. the whole to the green-houfe in Odlober. 

The above eight hardy fpecies are elegant The tenth fort is alfo raifed from feed in W 
furniture for the pleafurc-ground; they will hot-bed; when the plants are three inches 
fucceed in the common borders, and may be high, prick them in feparate pots, and plunge 
employed in the einbdiifhment of the (Itrub- them directly in the hot-houfe. 
bery clumps, difpofing them towards the front, ASCYRUM, St. Peter’s-Wort, 
and their general culture is the fame as other This genus furniflics feveral perennials, 
hardy herbaceous perennials. See Hekba- with oblong or oval leaves, and quadripetalous 
ceous Plants. flowers. 

Obferve however that as the two Orange Oafs and order, Polyadelphia Polyandria. 
Dog’s-Bancs are fometimes aflrc&ed by fevere _ Char alien.] Calyx, a four-leaved cup. 
froft, it is eligible to allow them a warm dry pCox.oi.LA, four oval petals, the oppofite out- 
fituation, alfo to pot fome of each for ihelter ward ones larger than the others. Stamina, 
in winter. many briftly filaments, joining at their bafes iu 

The Afclepias fruticofa % and the American four parts, and topped with roundiih anrherae. 
Scarlet Afclepias are lender exotics; the for- Pistillum, an oblong germen, with fcarce 
mdr that of the green-houfe, and the latter of any ftyle, crowned with a fingle ftigma. Peri- 
,tbe (love. Thefe are elegant plants, and re- CARPiUM.an oblong, pointed capiuie with one 
tnarkibly beautiful when iu flower, which is cell, containing many fmali roundilh feeds. 

The 
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The fpecies are, 

I. Ascyrum Crux Andrea. 

Common Afcyrum , or St. Andrew's Crofs.] 
Afcyrum with very ihort ftalks, fmali oval 
leaves; loofe fpikes of yellow flowers, pro- 
dupAU>etween the divifitons of the branches. 
villofum. 

^\fairy St. Peter's-Wort.] Afcyrum with up- 
riglk ftalks three feet high, hairy, oblong leaves, 
and fellow flowers at the ends of the ftalks. 

3. Ascyrum Hypcricoides. 

St. John's - fVort - like Jhrubhy Afcyrum .] 
Afcyrum with ftalks three feet high, oval, 
fmooth leaves growing oppoiitc, and flat ftalks 
terminated by larger yellow flowers. 

The two hrft fpecies are hardy enough to 
■ftand our winters, but the third requites fomc 
protcdlion in hard weather. 

Their propagation is cither by cuttings, 
laying down the ■ brandies, or parting then 
roots: by cuttings, in May ; by laying, in au¬ 
tumn or fpring ; and by patting the roots, at 
die fame fcafons. 

ASHES, for Manure to Land. 

Allies, as manure or drefiing ro land, mav 
be applied to conliderable advantage in cold, 
heavy, inactive foils. 

There are feveral forts of Allies ufed in the 
improvement of land, fuch as Coal-ailics, 
Wood-afhes, Turf-afhes, Fern-allies, Furze 
and Heath-aflics.—Allies of all forts of burnt 
vegetables, fuch as burnt weeds, fedge, draw, 
flubble, bean haulms, &c. all'o Pot-allies, and 
Soap-allies from the foap-boilers. 

All thefe forts of Allies are of particula? 
utility in the improvement of cold, wet, ftub- 
boru land, to warm, open, and loofen the 
mould, and augment its vegetable and prolific 
quality- 

Coal-allies are particularly efficacious in the' 
meliorating and fertiliimg all cold, fliif, or 
dayey foils, in gardens or fields, and in grafs 
ground of the above quality; they have a 
great effedt in preventing the ranknefs and 
coarfcnefs of the grafs peculiar to fuch foils, 
by making it come finer, and rendering it more 
fweet for cattle to feed on. 

ASH-KEYS, the fruit or feed-veflel of the 
Alh-tree. See Fraxinus. 

A SPA LATH US, African Broom, coniifts 
of a genus of ihrubby exotics, ornamented 
with papilionaceous flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters.'] Calyx is monophyilous, cut 
into five pointed fegments. Corolla is pa¬ 
pilionaceous ; the vcxillum is oval, comprelT- 
ed and rifing upwards, the wings obtufe, lu- 
nulated and opening, and the keel bifid. Sta¬ 
mina, ten diadelphous filaments, and oblong 


anthers. Pistillum, an oral germen, an 
amending ftyle, and an acute ftigma. Peri- 
car p 1 u m , an oval pod, containing one or 
two kidney-lhaped feeds. 

The moft common fpecies are, 

1. AsPALATHUS indica. 

Indian Afpalathus.] African Broom, with 
felfile quinate leaves, and red flowers on long 
footftalks. 

2 . Aspalathus argentea. 

Silvery Afpalathus.] African Broom, with 
ternate, linear, filky, white leaves, Ample mu- 
cronated ftipules, and Scattered, downy, yellow 
flowers. 

3. Aspalathus albens. 

White Afpalathus.] African Broom, with 
fafcicled, awl-ftiaped, lilky leaves, and flow- 
ciy fafciclcs fcattered. 

Thcfc are ornamental plants for the green- 
houfc, growing about four or five feet high, 
and the ends of the branches garniflied with 
buttcifly flowers. 

Their propagation is by feeds fown in the 
fpring, in pots filled witn light earth, and 
plunged in a moderate hot-bea, and the next 
fpring the plants will appear, when they muft 
be tranfplantcd into fingle pots, and replung- 
ed to forward their growth, inuring them by 
tlegrees to bear the open air, where they may 
remain till autumn, and then removed to the 
grecn-houfe with the other plants of the like 
kind. 

ASPARAGUS, Afparagus , falfely called 
Afparragrafs. 

The common Afparagus is one of our 
choiceft efculents of the fpring and beginning 
of fummer, and highly merits culture in every 
garden. 

But befidcs the Common Garden Afparagus, 
the botanifts prefent us with nine or ten other 
fpecies in the fame genus, under the title of 
Afparagus, which are principally ihrubby 
exotics of the green-houfe ; feveral of which 
are retained in our gardens, which we (hall 
take notice of after the culture of the efculent 
kind. 

Ciafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix petals, forming a tube below, and fpread 
at top. Stamina, fix ihort filaments, and 
roundifh anther*. PfsTiLLUM, a trigonous 
germen, very Ihort ftyle, and prominent ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, a globofe berry, of 
three cells, each having two roundifh feeds. 

We {hall firft of all proceed in the culture 
of the common Afparagus; and the following 
is the fpecies. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

Common Afparagus.] Afparagus, with ere<5t 
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herbaceous ftalks, three or four feet high, and 
vcrv fine briftly leaves. 

This is a perennial fibrous-rooted plant, the 
roots being of many year’s duration; but the 
tops or italics are annual, and the plants being 
raifed from feed, they, after having acquired a 
period of three or four years’ growth, produce 
proper-fized Afparagus, of wnich, the fame 
roots fumifh an annual fupply for many years, 
continuing to rife in perfection for fix or 
eight weeks each fummer ; then die ftioots 
run up to ftalks, flower, and perfedt feeds in 
autumn. 

It is the young {hoots of the advancing 
ftalks of the plant that are ufed, which, when 
from about two or three, to four or five inches 
long above the furface of the ground, arc in 
the created perfection. 

The natural fcafon of thefc plants for fife 
is, from about the beginning of May, until 1 
the middlle or latter end of June : that is, 
the fourth week in April, or firft in May, the 
roots begin to fend up ftioots or buds ; and as 
often as thefe are gathered, new ones continue 
riling in fucceflion from the fame roots ; but 
in order to preferve the roots in vigour, it is 
advifable to leave off cutting the buds about 
the third or fourth week in June. The com¬ 
mon rule is, to continue cutting about fix or 
feven weeks, then permit the whole to run up 
to ftulk. 

But belides the crop of natural Afparagus 
in fummer, it may alfo be obtained in per¬ 
fection in winter, and early in fpring, by the 
aid of hot-beds. Sec die Method of forcing 
Jifparagus. 

Propagation of the Plants. 

The propagation of Afparagus is by feed 
only, which is fold cheap enough at all the 
feed 111 ops. it is to be. fown in February, or 
beginning, or any time of March, in a four- 
fect wide bed of rich earth, cither broad-caft 
on the furface, and direCtly rake it in, or in 
drills longways, fix inches afunder, and rake 
the ground. 

In fix weeks, or thereabouts, the plants will 
appear. Keep them clean from weeds all the 
fuuuncr, and in winter fpread a little fhort, 
ftabic-litter on the ground, to defend the crowns 
of the roots from froft, and in fpring follow¬ 
ing they will be fit to he tranfpianted, whete 
they arc finally to remain, as hereafter direct¬ 
ed, which, in two or three years after, will 
produce Afparagus fit to gather ; for, obfcrve, 
Afparagus is always three years, at leaft, from 
t)»e time of fowing tlW feed, till the plains ob¬ 
tain ftrength enofigh to produce ftioots of due 
fize fyr the tablet that is, one year in the 
fccd-bcd, and two after being tranfplanted; 


though it is fometimes three or four years after 
planting before they produce good full-fixed 
ftioots; but the fame plantation will continue 
producing good Afparagus ten or twelve years, 
nay, will even endure fifteen or twenty years; 
but at that age, the ftioots will be fmaft.i,.s^nd 
the whole annual produce inccmfiffetfdblq^ jc 
new plantation ihould therefore he made or.ee 
every eight, ten, or twelve years, as you juall 
judge ncceflary. L 

If you are defirous to have a new planta¬ 
tion of Afparagus, fit for ule, as foon as pof- 
(ihle, you may gain a year, by purchaling 
ready raifed year-old plants of tire nurfery-men, 
or kitchen-gardeners. 

Method of Planting. 

The time of year to make a plantation of 
thefe plants, is any time in March, in com¬ 
mon light ground, and at lateft, the firft or 
fccond week in April; but in cold very moift 
foils, from about the twentieth of March to 
the 15th of April, is the proper time to plant 
them in fuch land. 

With regard to foil and fituation, the plants 
fueceed tolerably in any common mellow foil 
of the kitchen-garden; but it is, however, 
eligible to allow them a fpot of the very heft 
and richeft moderately light ground, in c ue 
of the open quarters, expofed to the free air 
and full fun ; for this is of much impoitance. 
Dung muft be added, fix or eight inches 
thick at leaft. The ground is then to be 
trenched one or two fpades deep, as you ftiali 
fee neceflary, burying the dung regularly in 
ouch trench, obferving, if you trench but one 
fpade deep, bury the dung in the bottom ; but 
if you dig two fpades, bury it betwixt the 
firft and fecond fpit, about ten or twelve 
inches below the furface ; and if the trench¬ 
ing is performed in winter, or any confider- 
able time before the planting fcafon, it is pro¬ 
per to throw the ground iu ridges, to melio¬ 
rate and improve by the weather in better 
preparation for planting, as well as for the 
greater benefit of the young plants'; £0 level it 
down when the time for planting arrives, 
which will be a further additional im¬ 
provement. See TftBNcatNC and Ridging 
Ground. 

The ncceflary fpace of ground to plant for 
private fcrvice, is from' about four or five, to 
fifteen or twenty rod, making the calcula¬ 
tion according to the extent of the family. 

The proper Quantity of plants to a roo, ex- 
clufive of die alleys, is about 260. 

Always ebufe one year old plants, not older, 
as diofe of that age will cft/iblifh therafeives 
fooner, and more efte&ually than older roots. 

The plants, at the time of planting, con- 
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fill -otdy of roots; they, at the proper, time, 
are to be tajken up from the feed-bed with a 
dung-fork, as entire a$ poflible ; and fort out 
the it rouge ft for planting, which arc not to 
he trimmed, only cutting off fuch parts as are 
,btoken or bruifed. 

^TTI^jK^rc to be planted in rows a foot 
% 3 rtfmter, and formed into beds, each bed to 
c(\fift of four rows, ranging lengthways 
the\.of, and planted in drills, orfmali narrow 
trenches as hereafter explained ; allowing three 
feet and a half interval between every four 
rows, two feet of which to be afterwards al¬ 
lotted for an alley between, and the reft to 
he annexed to tile beds,.which, as well as the 
alleys, niuft be regularly laid out in their pro¬ 
per dimentions, four feet and half the beds, 
and two feet each alley between bed and bed, 
as above intimated. 

Or, in proceeding to the planting, may firft 
mark out and form the beds and alleys, regu- 
1 :ily in their rcfpeiflivc *limentions, the beds 
four feet and a half, and tread out the alleys 
between the different beds two feet wide; 
then mark out four (paces a foot a funder for 
tour row’s lengthways of each bed, the two 
out tide rows of each to be nine inches from 
the edge ; (ketch your line tight iongwavs the 
bed in the firft outlide row, and with the 
fpade held in an eretSf pofition, the hack to¬ 
wards the line, cut out out a finall neat trench 
along clofc to the line, about fix inches deep, 
forming the fide next the line upright, turn¬ 
ing out the earth evenly to lie clofe along the 
edge of the trench, ready - to earth in |Jie 
roots according as planted; this done, pro¬ 
ceed to planting that row, placing the plants in 
the trench clofe againft the upright fide, ten or 
twelve indies afunder, with the crowns upright 
about two inches Itelow the furface, fpreadtng 
the roots a little both ways, and draw a little 
earth up to thofc of each plant as you go on, 
juft to fix them in their places till the row is 
planted; then, one row being thus planted, 
dir-e&ly take in the excavated earth into the 
trench over the roots and crowns of die 
plants, evenly and regular''; which done, 
move the line a foot further to the next row, 
cut out another trench, as above, and plant it 
in the fame manner, and diredliy earth over 
die plants, as in the firft row ; and thus pro¬ 
ceed regularly with the reft till the whole is 
planted; but, as before intimated, die plant¬ 
ing may be effc&ed without immediately form¬ 
ing the beds and alleys ; that is, beginning at 
one end of the plat of ground, fet your line 
along crofs-ways, about eighteen inches from 
the edge, cut out a narrow trench as above, 
and plant it in die fame order j fo moving the 


lice a foot further on, plant another row in 
like manner ; and fo proceed with the odiers ; 
allowing four rows, a foot afunder, for eacli 
bed; and between every four rows, allotting a 
clear (pace of three feet and a half as before 
fuggefted, two of which arc for the alleys, 
and the reft added to die beds as hereafter, at 
the time when the beds and alleys are to be 
regularly formed ; and in this manner proceed 
in planting as many beds as intended, till the 
whole is completca ;' placing a lhort flake at 
the corners of each bed as a diftiudtive mark 
for die beds and alleys. 

Having finiihed the planting in either of 
the above methods, the beds and alleys may 
cither be lined out now regularly, or deferred 
till the winter and fpring-dreffing; though 
where the beds, &c. are formed previous to 
the planting, it may be eligible to line therrf 
out neatly in their proper dimenflons as 
loon as planted ; making the edges of the beds 
full and ftraight, and th"c alleys level or even : 
—in the other method, either forming the 
beds and alleys now or afterwards, as above 
hinted ; oblcrving, that, of the wide intervals 
of three feet and half between die beds, two 
feet only are to be allowed for the alleys, the 
other eighteen inches muft be added to die 
beds, which makes each bed four feet and a 
half wide, nine inches on each fide wider 
than the outfide rows *, and obferving, in ei« 
their method, that if the beds, &c. are form¬ 
ed as. foon as planted, the alleys at diis time 
are only to be trodden out gently the proper 
width, without catting out any of the earth 
upon die beds ; fo to ftand in the alleys, and 
lightly rake die beds even, drawing off any 
large (tones and lumpy clods, leaving a fipootn 
furface. 

fiut in making the above plantation, if 
you have occafion to make the moft of every 
(pot of ground, a thin crop of onions may be 
Town die firft year on the fame plat as foon as 
the Afparagus is planted; fow the feed mode¬ 
rately thin, and rake it in regularly with a 
light and even hand, fo as not to difplace any 
of die Afparagus plants. 

• The Afparagus being planted, their culture 
is as follows. Their (hoots will appear above 
ground the beginning of May, not much bigger 
than draws, fo mutt be permitted to run 
wholly to ttalk. During fummer they mutt 
be kept * clean from weeds, by fmall-hoc- 
ing or hand-weeding them three or four times 
in the courfc of that feafon; and if there is 
a crop of onions, thin diem in the uttial way, 
cuttingupany that grow immediately clofeabout 
theAfoaragus. In Odtober, when the Afpa- 
raieus i talks decay, cut them down, clear off all 
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weeds, from the beds into the alleys; and then 
dig the alleys two feet wide (fee Winter 
DrejJing), burying the weeds therein, and 
fpiead fome of the earth over the beds, 
which is all that is neceflary to be done until 
March, at which time the bedis (hould be deeply 
hoed and raked fmooth, permitting all the (hoots 
to run as in the firft fummer; and in October, 
cur down the decayed haulm as before, and 
land up the beds. In fpring following, being 
the fecond after planting, (lightly fork-dig the 
beds (fee Spring Drejfing), and rake them level, 
and in this fpnng the (hoots will rife of fome 
tolerable fubftance, when, may begin the firft 
gathering in fome of the largcft in the firft 
fortnight, but not to practife any general ga¬ 
thering till the third or fourth year. See 
Gathering the Produce . 

Winter Drejfing, or Landing up the Beds. 

From about the middle of October, to the 
latter end of November, is the time to give 
the Afparagus beds rheir Winter Dreffing. 

This dreffing confifts in cutting down the 
decayed (talks of the plants annually at the 
above time, and clearing the beds from weeds, 
digging the alleys, and fpreading fome of the 
earth on the top of the beds, which is called 
landing up the beds. 

It is done in the following manner. 

The decayed (talks or haulm are to be cut 
down with a knife clofe, or within an inch or 
two of the ground; then with a (harp hoe cut 
up all weeds, at the fame time drawing them 
off into the alleys to be buried. This done, 
proceed to line out the alleys, ftretchingthe line 
along the edges of the beds about nine inches 
from each outer row of plants; the (takes ad- 
vifed to be placed at the corners of the beds, or 
otherwife the (tumps of the (talks, will be a 
guide; then with a fpade chop the ground 
along by direction of the line, by which you 
form each bed four feet and half wide, and the 
alleys two feet. The alleys are then to be 
dug one fpade deep, and a good portion of the 
earth fpread over each bed two or three inches 
thick; as you proceed in digging, let the 
weeds drawn off the beds be trimmed into the 
bottom, and buried a due depth, obferving to 
land the beds all a regular thicknefs, fo as to 
make them about fix or eight inches higher, 
than the level of the alleys, forming the edge of 
each bed full and ftraignt. 

The above work of lading the Afparagus 
beds mud be repeated every autumn. 

It may by fome be thought, that, by an an¬ 
nual landing of the beds, they in feveral years 
will be conhderably raffed; o&r obferve, that 
by the fpring forking and raking, together 
with the repeated hoeings and clearing off 


weeds in fummer, and at the time of preparing 
for landing up in autumn, a confiderable part 
of the earth is annually drawn off again into 
the alleys. 

After performing the winter dreffing of thefe 
beds, a row or two of cabbage plants mas be 
planted in each alley, %s a place offfipUar'ue. . 
ing winter, by whicii they will be ftjfwarded^p" ' 
early fpring coleworts; or a row of mazagan 
dwarf beans may be planted in Novemh^v or 
December, in the warmed fide of each alley, 
for an early crop ; or occafionally, where 
ground is fcarce, might occupy lome of the 
beds during winter, by planting a crop of cab¬ 
bage lettuce thereon for fpring fervicc, which 
being all gathered or tranfplanted elfewhcre 
by tne beginning of April, do not injure the 
Afparagus. 

Of the Spring Drejfing the Beds. 

The Spring Drcliing ot Afparagus beds coti- 
iifts in fork-digging the beds annually to a 
moderate depth, to loofen the foil, that the 
buds may freely advance and fweii to their 
due fize. 

The time for performing this work is any 
time in March, but not to defer it later than 
the firft or fecond week in April, bccaufe 
many of the buds will then be formed, and, in 
forward feafons, begin to advance in growth. 

This work of looiening the beds is performed 
with a (hurt, flat, three-pronged fork. 

Obferve, however, that in the firft fpring 
dreffing after planting, it is proper to loofen 
the furface only with a hoe, two or three 
indies deep, and fo rake the beds fmooth. 

But in refpedt to the general fpring dreffing, 
it is to be annually performed by fork-digging, 
to all fuch beds, as have been planted more 
than ore year,-which (hould be (lightly dug 
three or four inches deep with the Afparagus- 
fork, being careful to loofen all the earth as 
deep as the furface of the roots, having re¬ 
gard, however, not to wound the crowns of 
diem; and after forking, let all the beds be 
neatly raked, to break clods, clear off ft ones, 
and to form a level and ftnooth furface, draw¬ 
ing off all rough earth, clods, See. into the 
alleys; which afterwards rake up in a neat 
manner. 

Of Dunging, or Manuring the Beds. 

Thefe beds (hould be enriched with an aug¬ 
ment of good rotten dung once every two or 
three years at fartheft, the benefit of which 
will be evident in the quantity, as well as the 
(ize and*quality of the produce. 

The time, to apply this manure is at the 
time of Winter Dreffing, or landing up the beds. 

The dung for this purpofe (hould be per¬ 
fectly well rotted; none better than the dung 
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of old cucumber and melon beds, or any other 
of fiinilar quality, which fhould be applied 
when the (talks and weeds are cleared off : the 
dung is to be fpread two or three inches thick 
over the furface of each bed, and a double 
[ in die alleys; the beds are then to be 
^digged to bury the dung j after this 
cligithe alleys m the ufual way, and fpread a 
pompi of tne earth evenly over the beds. 

The winter rains will wafh the enriching 
quality of the above manure into the beds, ana 
tne roots will reap the benefit thereof in fpring. 

Of Gathering the Produce. 

We formerly obferved, that Afparagus, 
from the time of fowing the feed, till the 
plants produce buds large enough for ufe, is 
commonly three or four years; that is, one 
in the feed-bed, and two or three after being 
tranfplanted; they, however, fometimes, in 
very rich ground, yield tolerably large buds 
the fecond year, but of which I fhoula advife 
to cut only here and there one of the large# 
that happen to appear the firft week or fort¬ 
night ; afterwards permit the whole to run to 
(talk ; but in the third year you may perform 
a more general gathering, and continue it a 
month or five weeks ; and in the fourth year, 
the general produce will rife in its utmoft per¬ 
fection : you may then, and every fucceeding 
year, gatner all the buds arifing from every 
plant during the fcafon of Afparagus. 

The proper fize of the Afparagus for ufe is, 
when the flioots are about twoorthree to four or 
five inches high above the furface of the earth, 
while the heads remain compact and plum]* 

The principal feafon of cutting them is 
from the latter end of April, or beginning of 
May, according to the forwardnefs of the fea' 
fon, until the middle or latter end of June. 

They might, however, be obtained a month 
or two longer in the feafon, by continuing to 
cut all the buds according as tney attain pro¬ 
per fize ; but this would be a very wrong 
practice, as the roots would thereby continue 
fending up a frefh fupply, till they in a man¬ 
ner exhaufted their vegetable fund, as would 
be apparent by the inconfiderablenefs of the 
future year’s crop, and (hort duration of tfijs 
plants. 

The principal gatherings therefore fhould 
be terminated generally towards die latter end 
of June, efpecially as by that time there will 
be plenty of young peas, to fubftitute as a difh 
at table in lieu of the Afparagus. * ■ 

If late Afparagus is however wanted, fomc 
beds’ fhould be fet apart for that purpofe, ex- 
clufive of the. main crops. 

For die purpofe of cutting the Afparagus 
for ufe, it is neceflary to bC turnifhed with a 


ftrait narrow-pointed knife, the blade fix 01 
eight inches long, teethed on the edge like a 
faw; and in cutring the Afparagus, Hip the 
knife down clofe to each feparate Dud, and cut 
them off Planting three or four inches within 
the ground, being careful, not to injure any 
of the younger buds rifing in fucceffion, there 
being generally feveral frotp the fame root, 
advancing in different itages of growth. 

Forcing or raijtng early Afparagus. 

As many families are anxious to have Afpa¬ 
ragus in winter, and early in fpring, I (hall 
next proceed to the’ method for obtaining it 
alfo in thefe feafons. 

This is effected by means of planting the 
roots in fubftaotial hot-beds, covered with 
frames and glaffes, as hereafter directed. 

This wont is by gardeners called forcing 
Afparagus. 

As this forcing; of Afparagus requires a par¬ 
ticular degree of attention in its peculiar ma¬ 
nagement whereby to obtain fuccefsful crops, 

I fnall endeavour to explain, as fully as pof- 
fible, the general practical method purfued by 
the London kitchen-gardeners, who annually 
raife immenfe quantities for die markets of that 
metropolis, and generally have plentiful pro¬ 
ductions in the greateft perfection: and by the 
fame practice 1 have experienced every defina¬ 
ble fuccefs. 

Previous to this work, it mu# be obferved, 
that when intended to have a conftant fuc¬ 
ceffion of Afparagus during winter and fpring, 
a new hot-bed muft be made, and planted 
with frefh plants every three or four weeks, 
for thefe roots, when forced in hot-beds, do 
not continue to yield any tolerable produce 
longer than that period of time, when they 
will in a manner be quite exhaufted, and are 
not fit for that or any other purpofe after¬ 
wards : therefore, for this purpofe of forcing, 
a frefh quantity of plants muff be in readinefs 
for every new not-bed ; thefe are raifed in the 
natural ground to a proper age; they muft be 
three or four years old; that is, the plants are 
raifed from feed, as directed for the natural- 
ground Afparagus, and when they are one 
year old, tranfplant them in beds of rich earth, 
as directed alfo for the natural plantation, in 
rows a foot afunder, but need not be more 
than nine inches diftance in each row, form¬ 
ing them in beds of fix rows in each, with 
only two feet alleys, juft to go in to clean riff 
weeds, &c. for. tne beds need not be landed 
up in winter, as in the natural Afparagus; 
and when the plants have had two lummers* 
growth, they, in good ground, will be fit for 
forcing, though tney will be in greater per¬ 
fection, if permitted to ftand three years. 
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During the time they remain in the natural 
ground, no buds fhould be gathered, at leaft 
very few; but permit the whole to run to Aalk 
eacn fummer. 

It muA next be obferved, that when intended 
to force Afparagus annually, fome feed muA 
be fown every ipring, and a due quantity of 
plants tranfplanted as before directed, fo as to 
have three different pieces of ground always 
employed at the lame time with Afparagus 
plants for the above purpofe j that is, one 
piece with feedlings in the feed-bed, the other 
two with tranfptanted plants, one to be a year’s 
growth before the other ; by which practice, 
after the three firft years, you will obtain an 
annual fucceffion of plants fit for forcing. 

But as fome perfons may be impatient to 
wait the raifmg the plants, dr may be anxious 
to have a fupply till their own are ready, in 
which cafes, they may be furnifhed with them 
of proper growth, as above, at moil of the kit¬ 
chen-gardeners in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, particularly that of London, where, 
when raifed to proper growth for this occaiion, 
they commonly fell them by meafureraent ol 
the ground they grow upon, generally from fix 
to ten fhiliings per rod, according to the age. 
and fize of the plants, and fuinefs of the crop 

The neceffary quantity of plants for hot¬ 
beds is confiderahle, fmee about as many as 
grow upon three rods of ground are requifitc 
lor a bed intended for a common thrce-lighi 

C rden-frame. The common allowance of the 
>ndon gardeners is about one rod to a light; 
for the plants are to be placed as cldfe as they 
can poffibly (land to one anorher, to the amount 
of five, fix, or feven hundred, or more, ac¬ 
cording to their fize, in a three-light box, 
otherwife a bed would not affoid a fuificicnt 
fupplv, adequate to the expenfe and trouble 
neceffary in the culture of thefe plants in hot¬ 
beds ; for, from a bed of the above dimenlions, 
we commonly expert about three hundred 
large buds, or ware, befides fprew, weekly, 
and in the whole about eight or nine hundred 
good Afparagus, and near as many fmail ones 
in thrpe weeks, in which period of time the 
roots will have .exhauAed their A length, and 
can produce very little more. 

Therefore, in railing or procuring plants 
for the above purpofe, the quantity muA be 
proportioned to the number of lights you in- 
lend working, and the fucceffion of Afparagus 
required, which may be readily calculated ac¬ 
cording to the foregoing obfervations. 

The fcafon to begin the above work of 
Jbrcing is according to the time the Afpara- 
ges is required for ufc; as, for inAance, if 
you would have Afparagus at ChriAmas, it js 


proper to make the hot-bed in the fjrA or fe- 
eond week in November, and fo on in pro¬ 
portion to any other time of the winter or 
fpring it.is dclired to have Afparagus fit to 
gather. The rule is this: if a contlant fuc¬ 
ceffion is required from about ChriAmar till 
the time of the natural Afparagug>*wl«e in*. 
.1 new hot-bed fhould be made every tlTJjte 
weeks or a month, as already obferved, from 
the beginning of November until that of 
March; but fome of the London gardeners 
begin about the latter end of September, in or¬ 
der to obtain Afparagus againA Lord Mayor’s 
day, which happens the lccond week in No¬ 
vember. 

Previous to making and planting the hot¬ 
bed, obferve alfo the following particulars. 

As to the hot-beds foV this purpofe, the 
proper materials are, a fufficient quantity of 
horic-Aable dung, freAi, and full of heat, 
wherewith to make the hot-bed for one oi 
tqpre three-light frames, two feet and half, or a 
yard high ; alfo fome to line the lidos of the 
bed when the heat declines; a quantity of good 
kitclien-gardcn earth, and one or more three- 
light garden-frames to place over the bed, and 
fome large garden-mats, to cover occalioiuiiv 
on nights and bad weather. 

The dung for making thefe beds is to be 
previoufly pit-pared, as directed under the ar¬ 
ticle IloT-JiKDS. 

The fituation for the hot-beds fhould !>c in 
fome of the warmeft ihcltered compartments 
of the kitchen-garden, or in the melon or cu¬ 
cumber ground, if room; though the London 
market-gardeners, wlum they make conlider- 
able extent of Afparagus hot-beds, often make 
them in or uear fome of the large quarters of 
the kitchen-ground, where the foil is rich and 
light, for the convenience of having plenty of 
good proper earth at hand for earthing the 
bed, banking up llic outiidc plants, and mould¬ 
ing them at top, &tc. t 

The expofure fhould be open to the full 
fun, and defended from the northerly winds. 

The bed may be made cither wholly on 
level ground, or occafioually in a (hallow 
trench, four or five feet wide, and fix^V cight 
inches deep ; or, if intended to make it in any 
of the quarters of the kitchen-ground, a trench 
might oe formed as above, in which to make 
the bed, for the fake of the earth thereof laid 
ready for earthing the bed and plants, to fave 
trouole of bringing it from a difiant parr, 
efuecially for beds of confidcrablc length: but 
otlterwtie it may be made entirely on the even 
ground in the moA convenient ntuation. 

As' to the general dimenlions of the bed, 
it muA be in proportion to the width and length 
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of the intended frames, or rather a little wider 
and longer, to allow for three or tour to five or 
fix inches clear, on each fide and end, whereon 
to bank up fome earth againft the outftde roots, 
and mull generally be about a yard high, 
'^jWrtHed at top lix inches thick for the reception 
vMs^he plants, which are placed entirely upon 
the top of the earth before the frame is*put on, 
keeping them within the compaTs thereof, up¬ 
right, and as clofe as they can Hand, as here¬ 
after directed; and as there being a clear fpace 
of a few inches on each outfide and end, as 
above hinted, is to receive a fmail bank of earth 
againft the outfide roots, both to defend them 
from the weather, and for the fupport of the, 
frame, the latter of which, on account of the' 
fir ft violent heat, is not put on till two or three 
weeks after planting the foots ; thefe, as foon 
as planted and banked up on the outlidcs, arc 
earthed over the crowns an inch deep, which is j 
increafed to five or fix, when the buds appear 
through the firft earthing ; at which time, as 
the heat of the bed will be moderate, the frame 
and glafles are placed thereon. See the General 
Culture . 

Method of making the Bed, planting the 
Roots , and Culture. 

In the fituation and expofure above dc- 
feribed, mark out the place for the hot-bed, of 
the proper width and length before advil'ed, 
proportionably to that of the intended frame or 
frames, whether for one, two, or more; and if a 
trench is intended, dig out the cavity only one 
moderate fpadc deep, and the width as above » 
then wheel in the dung, and with which form 
the bed of the proper width and length as above, 
cither on level ground or in a trench, railing it 
regularly of tiic fame dimenfions, about a yard 
high, cfpecially in winter: hut for the late fi¬ 
nal fpring beds, two feet and half depth of dung 
is fufficient, working the whole upright and 
firm in the ufual way. See Hot -Brens. 

When the bed is thus formed, let it be di- 
reiftly earthed at top for the reception of the 
plants, with finely broken earth fix inches 
thick, to the full width and length of the bed, 
and rake the furface level and fmooth; this 
done, immediately proceed to place the roots, 
for no time muft be loft in Afparagus hot-beds 
in waiting for the temperature of the heat Pre¬ 
vious to planting the roots, mark out on the 
furface of the bed the exadl width and length 
of the frames, fo as to have a clear fpace on 
each .outfide of a .few inches width, to receive 
the banking of earth againft the outfide roots, 
&c. as before-mentioned; then begin at one 
end, and raife a fmail ridge of earth crofs- 
ways upon thefurfape^five or fix inches high, 
againft which to lay the firft row of roots; 
then tvaving the roots, which are not to be 


trimmed, place the firft cou rib'clofe againft the 
above ridge, and entirely upon the furface of 
the bed, with" the crowns upright, and as clofe 
to one'anorher as you can poffibly plade them, 
either wh'olly upon the top of the earth, ormay 
only draw a little eo the lower ends'of the roots,' 
or infert the ends a little into the earth. though 
they are often planted without either drawing 
any earth about the fibres, or inferting them 
therein ; and when one courfe or row is thus 
placed, lay another againft thefe in the fame' 
manner, and fo proceed, laying them' one' 
againft another as clofe together every way as 
you can poffibly crowd them from one end of 
the bed to die other, being careful to place all 
the crowns of fuch an equal height, that the 
whole may form, as it were, a level furface, 
keeping the whole rather within the mcafure of 
the frame, for they will unavoidably fwell out a 
little on each fide; ohferving, if more frames 
than one are intended for the fame lied, then, 
at termination of the length of each frame, 
raife a crofs ridge of earth, as at firft, about fix 
inches in height; fo proceed laying the plants, 
as before; and when all the roots are thus 
placed the whole length of the bed, diredlly 
bank np fome earth on each fide mid end,, as. 
above hinted, againft the outfide roots, railing 
it an inch higher thau-the crowns of them, then 
cover the crowns all over evenly with finely- 
broken light earth an inch deep, which finiftics 
the work for the prefent until the buds appear, 
which fee, for the roots muft not till tnen be 
earthed deeper, nor the frame and glaftes placed 
upon the bed, till the violent heat has fubfided, 
bccaufe they-would confine the burning fleam, 
and occafiori the bed to hear too vehemently, 
to the deftrpdlion of the plants. 

In making the above beds, they fometimes, 
where neceflary to be laving of dung, are made 
only the exafl width of the frame; fo to fe- 
cure the outfide roots, and for the fupport of 
the frame, raife a bank of earth quite from the 
ground, fix inches broad at bottom, drawing it 
in gradually to the top,*banking it clofe againft 
the fides of the bed, and that of the outfide roots, 
railing it an inch higher than the crowns of 
them, fo earthing them all over the top an inch 
deep, as before^pfeferved; which method of 
banking qtiitc frmft the ground maynlfo prove 
effectual in preferring the temperature of the 
bed by defending the dung from driving raius, 
fnow, and piercing winds. 

As foon as the beds are made and planted 
in either of the above methods, then, in order 
to judge of the temperature of the heat, it is 
proper to rhruft fome fharp-pointed flicks, two 
feet long, down betwixt the foots into the 
dung of the bed, and by drawing thefe up 
'daily, and feeling the lower part, you will be 
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able to judge of the degree of heat, whethe 
too violent or weak, which is to be regulated 
accordingly, as hereafter dire&ed. 

The beds being made and planted, the roots 
will foon after fend forth ffejfh fibres into the 
earth, and even, in time, into the very dung, 
and the buds of the Afparagus will begin to 
appear in a fortnight or three weeks; but till 
that period, as the heat will probably be very 
ftrong, the bed is to remain unframed and un¬ 
covered, except being occafionally defended at 
top; or at lead, if the frames are placed on the 
bed, not the glafles fully to remaio, only to ufe 
them occafionally, if very inclement weather 
fhould happen at that time, juft to protedl the 
bed and crowns of the plants from exceftive 
wet, or rigorous ffofts; or the bed might be 
occafionally defended with long litter or garden 
mats, from violent rains, fnow, and fevere 
frofty weather, obferving, however, to ufe only 
occafional covering, as above, juft to preferve 
the beat of the bed and the crowns of the plants, 
till die buds begin to appear, and the heat is 
become quite moderate ; for at this period too 
much covering would increafe the heat to a 
violent degree, and fcorch or fteam-fcald the 
.roots, which in ftrong beds we mud, at any 
rate, be particularly watchful to guard again!; 

The temperature of heat mult therefore be 
every day examined by the trying-flicks; and 
if it is found fo vehement, that you judge the 
roots ar e in danger of fcorching, the remedy is, 
to bore with a large rake-handle, Sec. the fades 
of the bed, quite through in foveral places, 
both in the aung, and betwixt the top of the 
dung and the earth, that the rank fleam and 
burning quality may evaporate at the holes; at 
the fame time the free air will have acccfs, and 
in two or three days the bed will be reduced- to 
a moderate temperature. On the. other hand, 
fhould likewife obferve that if the bed, in a 
week or two after being made, does not heat 
kindly, or feems rather declining, it would be 
proper to lay dry or warm ftabTe-litter round 
rhe (idea and over the top, which will forward 
and revive the heat more effectually. 

When the Afparagus begins to appear, they 
are then to have their final earthing of four 
or five inches depth of mora^moul all - over 
the crowns of the roots, and the frame and 
glafles to be put on. Obferve as follows 
At this period, i. e. that of the firft appear¬ 
ance of the buds, prepare feme light, rich, 
finely-broken earth, Sufficient to mould them 
the above depth; at the fame time, in order 
to fixture chejgutfides of the faid final earthing, 
it. is proper l|| form a fort of wreathing, or 
rropatement, found the top of the edges of the 
>ed, four or Pre inches high, which is done 
richer with a thick ftraw-band, or by raifing 


the outfide banking an additional four or five 
inches, either of which, as juft ohferved, is 
neceflary not only to fecure the fides and ends 
of the find final top covering of earth, but alfo 
to fupport the frames, when finally placed on 
the bed. V . ^ 

But in refpedt to the above empalenpxc 
round the top of the bed, that inftead of farm¬ 
ing it by banking higher with earth, it is-more 
cullomary to fix a wreath of ftraw-bands round 
the top of the firft banking, to ferve that pur- 
pofe, which is done thus: when tire buds firft 
appear, make a large ftraw-baud or rope, of 
dry, long ftable-litter, three or four inches 
thick, and long enough to go round the bed ; 
then upon the top of the banking, exaClly in 
the place where the frame is to Hand, place 
this band round fingly in a neat and regular 
manner, faftening it with pegs ftuck through 
the fides of it into the earth, and when this is 
fixed, di redly earth the buds as high as die 
faid wreadi, or about four or five inches deep, 
as above noticed, fo as there may be now, in 
the whole, about fix inches depth of earth all 
over the crowns of the plants; then, if the heat 
of the bed is become of a moderate tempe¬ 
rature, diredlly put on the frame, refting it 
upon die top of the above wreath or ftraw- 
band ; or in default of this, fet it immediately 
on the top of the banking, having been previ- 
oufly raifed as above ; after this, you may lay 
an inch depth of more earth, fo as to make the 
whole full fix or feven inches thick. 

« The bed being now finally earthed and 
framed, and the heat become moderate, the 
glafles or lights.are to be kept conftantly upon 
roe frame, which on nights ihould be covered 
with mats, or dry long Titter, but muft be un¬ 
covered every day, except in uncommonly fe¬ 
vere weather; for it is of importance, when the 
Afparagus flioots begin to advance, to admit 
as much light and ftm as pofliblc, to promote 
a green colour in the topi of the buds; and 
as to the aditiiifion of frefti air, if the heat is 
moderate, die glafles need only be fhoved a 
little open in fine days, efprcially if you re¬ 
quire the plants to be drawn up quick ; but 
by admitting a larger portion of air, the bud* 
rife flower, and will acquire a larger fixe and 
greener colour, on which confidemion, may 
iometimes, in die fpring-made beds, take the 
glafles entirely off a few hours in fine mild 
dry days, particularly when the heat of the bed 
is confaderable at die firft appearance of the 
buds after the bed is framed. 

At this time aifo, examine the temperature 
of heat in the bed. When it haa been made 
about three weeks, if but a final! bed, the beat 
will probably begin to decline considerably, 
which Ihoulu be renewed by a lining of hot 
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dung applied to the tides; do not omit this, par¬ 
ticularly when the buds begin to appear through 
the laft covering of earth, if you fhould lee 
occation* though beds of more contiderabie 
length feldam require lining till after the firft 
breaking or gathering of the buds; then add- 
good lining, it will maintain the bed 
-in due temperature fifteen or eighteen days 
longer, which is as long as the roots continue 
yielding any tolerable produce. 

In about five or fix weeks after the bed is 
made and planted, we may expedl Afparagus 
fit to gather ; when the buds are from two to 
four or five inches high above the earth, they 
are of the proper fize for gathering; obferving 
that, in performing this in hot-beds, it fhould 
be done by thrufting the fingers and thumb 
down into the earth, and breaking the fhoots 
off clofe to the bottom. 

Asparagus Fruticosus, or Shrubby 
Alparagus. 

Betides the efculent fpecies of Afparagus 
already treated of, there arc fcvcral other Ipe 
cies in the fame genus, moftly of fhrubby 
growth, tender exotics for the grecn-houfe. 

The fpccies of moft elleem are, 

I. Asparagus alius. 

White prickly Portugal Afparagus .] Afpa¬ 
ragus, with fhrubby, very white, thorny flalks, 
and flexible branches, growing four feet high, 
ornamented with lhoit, narrow, chaffy, deci¬ 
duous leaves, in clufters from one point, and 
iharp fpines under each tuft of leaves. 

a. Asparagus declinatus. 

JDeclinated brijily-leaved African Afpara »| 
gus.] Afparagus, with feveral eredl, fmooth 
flalks ; infirm decimated branches, elofely 
covered with briflly leaves. 

3. Asparagus acutifolius. 

Acute-leaved Portugal Afparagus.'] Afpara- 

§ us, with fhrubby, crooked, fmooth, whitifh 
alks, growing about four feet high; fmall, 
rigid, acute-prickly-pointed, evergreen leaves, 
in cluflcrs from the fame point. 

4. Asparagus retrofraCtus. 

Rctrofraded great prickly larch-leaved Afpa¬ 
ragus.] Afparagus, with fnrubby very crook¬ 
ed flalks, rifing eight or nine feet high, emit¬ 
ting infirm reflexed branches, adorned with 
long, fine, narrow, evergreen leaves, in clufters 
from one point, and a tingle fharp thorn ad¬ 
vancing under each tuft of leaves. 

Thefe four fpecies flower here annually, 
which, like the common Afp'aragus, arc very 
inconfiderable, and are fometimes fucceeded by 
feeds in England. 

The above four fpecies are exotics of the 
grecn-houfe, fo muft always be kept in pots, 
and managed as the other plants of that de¬ 
partment. See Green-house Plants. 


Their propagation may be readily effedled 
by flipping the roots in March Or April. 

If feed can be procured, they may alfo be 
raifed abundantly that way, by fowing it in 
pots m March or April, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed, juft to bring up the' plants, which 
in Auguft will be large enough for tranfpiant- 
ing into feparate pots. 

ASPERIFOLLE Plants, Rough - leaved 
Plants, and in ancient botany the name of a 
clafs, contifting of plants whofe leaves are 
rough to the touch, and have four naked 
feeds; of which are Anchufa , or Buglofs ; 
BorragOy Borage; Cynoj/»^«m,Hound’s-tongue; 
Symphytum , Comfrcy, &cc. the leaves of all of 
which arc fimple, alternate, and attached to 
the Hems and branches, without any foot- 
ftalk. 

ASPHODELUS, Afphodel, or King’s- 
Spear, fo called from the refemblance of its 
fpiked flowery ftalk to a royal feeptre. 

The plants of this genus are herbaceous 
flowery perennials, with flelhy fibrous roots, 
producing annual flalks two or three feet high, 
terminated by long fpikes of many liliaceous 
flowers of ornamental appearance. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Jkfonogyttia. 

Characters. ] Ca lyx, none. Corolla con- 
fills of one petal, cut into fix fpear-fhaped 
fpreading fegments, and at bottom a globular 
nedtarium of fix valves. Stamina, fix fubu- 
late Arched filaments, alternately long and 
ftxoft, attached to the valves of the ne&arium, 
and oblong incumbent anthers. Pistillum, 
a globular gennen within the nedlarium, awl- 
fhaped ftyle, and truncated ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a globular flefhy capfule of three 
cells, filled with triangular feeds. 

There are but three diftindl fpecies, ail of 
which have flefhy fibrous roots. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Asphodelus luteusi 

Common yellow Afphodel. ] Afphodelus with 
an upright, unbranching, large, round,- leafy 
ftalk, growing near three feet high, adorned 
half-way with numerous long, triangular, hol¬ 
low, (harp-pointed leaves, and many ftarry 
yellow flowers, forming a long eredl fpike 
from the middle of the ftalk upwards. 

2. Asphodelus ramofus albus. 

Branching Greater White Afphodel.] Afpho¬ 
delus with branching unleaved flalks a yard 
high; fword-fhaped, long, hollow, flexible 
leaves, in large tufts directly from the root, 
and in the midft of them the ftalk, emitting 
many fide branches, adorned upward with 
long fpikes of many large, ftarry, white flow¬ 
ers, having a purple line running down each 
fegmeat. 

Variety.—Unbranching white Afphodel.] Af- 

phodclus. 
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phodelus, with fimple or unbranching leaflcfsj The Afters are moftly herbaceous, fibrous- 
ftalks a yard high ; fword-ihaped, very nar- rooted, flowery plants \ fome are annual, hut 
row, flexible leaves from the root, and amongft the greater part are hardy perennials, pro- 
them ifl'ue the ftalks, upright, without brandies ducing annual ftalks of different' features, from 
and leaves, terminated by a very long fpike of one to five feet in height, thc'whole adorned 
mgny ftaiTy fnow-white flowers. with fimple leaves, ami terminated at top Ivy 

3. AspViodelus fijlulofus. compound radiated flowers. See Radi its?. ^ 

Hollow-leaved Minor IVhite Afpkodcl.'] Af- There are alio fome fhrubby plants of thtf 
phodelus, with upright, branching, leaflefs green-houfe. 

ftalks, eighteen inches high ; awl-ftiapcd, ftri- Clals and order, Syngcnejia Polygamia S/t- 
ated, fiftular leaves, hollow like a pipe, rifing perflua. 

in a large tuft from the root, in the midft of Characters .] Calyx, a fcaly, imbricated, 

which iffue the ftalks, dividing upward into a general cup, containing numerous florets, 
few branches, adorned at top with ftarry white Corolla is compound and radiated ; many 
flowers ftriped with purple. funnel-fhaped hermaphrodite florets form the 

Variety .] Fiftular-leaved Annual White Af- dill-, and flat female florets, three-parted at 
phodcl. the end, compofe the border or radius. Sta- 

The roots of all thefe Afphodds con lift of min a, five filaments, and cvlindric anthene. 


many thick fleftiv fibres, connc&ed at top into 
one common head; to thofe of the fccond par¬ 
ticularly, hang many large, oblong, thick tubers, 
all of which roots are of perennial growth. 

The leaves and ftalks rife annually tiom the 
roots in fpring, and periih in autumn, atter 
they have flowered and perfected feeds. 

The flowers are numerous, furrounding 
each ftalk from the middle upward, form¬ 
ing a fpike of innumerable buds, opening 
in fucceffive order; each feparate flower 
confifts of one leaf, or petal, deeply cut into 
fix fegments, fo as to ap|*ear fo many different 
petals, opening in June, continuing in fiwxef- 
five order a month or fix weeks, and areSuc¬ 
ceeded by plenty of ripe feeds in autumn. 

All thefe three fpecies demand attention as 
plants of ornament, as during their bloom they 
make a noble appearance, and may he em¬ 
ployed as choice furniture for the embelliih- 
mebt of the principal compartments of the 
pirafurc ground. 

They fuccecd in any commoa foil and fix¬ 
ation, and are of eafy culture. 

Their propagation is eaiily accompliIhed 
by feed, and by parting their roots. Sow die 
feed in autumn or fpring in a bed of light 
earth, and in April or May die plants will 
appear, which, in autumn or-fprine after, tranf- 
plant into nurfery-beds, fix inches diftancc, 
where tliey will flower the following fummer, 
and in autumn after remove them into the open 
borders. 

By dividing, or flipping the roots, they may 
be incrcafed plentifully, which may be per¬ 
formed in autumn or fpring. Plant the flips; 
the fmalleft in nurfery beds, to have one fum- 
ipcr.’s growth ; ami the larger may be planted 
directly where they arc to remain, and they 
will all flower the following fummer. 

ASTER, Starwort, fo culled from the .fix. 
glire of its radiated flower. 


Pistillum, an oblong gennen, llender ftyle, 
and bifid ftigma ; and in the female florets, 
die ftyle is crowned by two ftigmas, which 
are oblong and revolute. Pericarpium, 
none ; anJ a liugle downy feed fuecceds cadi 
floret. 

There are upwards of diirty fpecies, feve- 
ral of which produce large and elegant flow¬ 
ers ; and thofe of an annual fpecies, called 
China Ajler , are remarkably grand and beau¬ 
tiful ; fome of the perennials are alfo very 
fpecious and lliowy, all of which adorn our 
gardens in autumn. 

Firft of the annual fort, which is, 

1. Aster chincnfis. 

The China Ajler , or Annual Starwort, from 
(Ihina, or Queen Af argue ret te.) After with only 
one ftalk trom the root, dividing into many 
fpreading branches, growing about two feet 
high, ornamented with oval, angular, indented 
foot-ftalked leaves, and every branch crowned 
by one large beautiful radiated flower, appear¬ 
ing in Auguft, September, and O&ohcr. 

Varieties of this are,\ China After, with 
fingle white flowers — fingle blue flowers—din¬ 
gle purple flowers—litigte red flowers,—with 
double white Jknvers—-double blue flowers— 
double purple floweis—double red flowers,— 
and with variegated blue-and-white flowers ; 
all of which varieties, in their ferajfe ftatc, 
conilft of a bioad yellow difcy^tMS&Mnpufled 
by a feries of flat fpreadingr floret!, forming 
the circumference, or radius ; hut the double 
flowers have many feries of fuch florets con¬ 
tinued to the very centre. 

• All the varieties are but of one fummer’s 
duration, rifing from feed in fpring, flower 
and perfect feed plentifully in autumn, and 
periih root and branch in November} fo a 
fjrefh fupply nuift be raffed annually. 

.This .fpecies, Ajler ehinenfis, is one of the 
muft elegant and ihowy annuals that orna-. 

meat 
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ment our gardens; all the varieties of which are 
curious furniture for the embellishment of the 
common borders; and as they are of eafy cul¬ 
ture, may be obtained plentifully in every garden. 

Tbeir propagation is by feed fown annually 
kfc March, April, or beginning of May, in a 
fot-bed, or warm border, from which- the 
‘plants are to be tranfplanted into die borders. 

Be careful to procure feed of the different 
varieties, as white, blue, red, &c. 

The feed is commonly fown in a moderate 
hot-bed; it will, however, grow freely in a 
warm border, if fown about the middle or 
latter end of April, or beginning of May ; but 
the aid of a hot-bed, juft to raife the plants, 
will forward them fooner, by almoft a month, 
to a ftate of flowering. Sow. the feed either 
on the furface, or in fmall drills drawn with 
the fingers, and cover it a quarter of an inch 
deep with fine earth ; and when the plants ap¬ 
pear, inure them betimes to the open air, pre¬ 
vious to their being tranfplanted, and give fre¬ 
quent waterings. See Annual Plants. 

In May or June, when the plants are three 
indies high, tranfplant them into the natural 
ground in the places where they are to remain 
to flower, taking opportunity of fhowery wea¬ 
ther, and let them be properly difpofed in the 
borders, and other compartments contiguous to 
the principal walks, lawns, &c. a yard, at 
leaft, di fiance from one another, where they 
will make a grand fhow in Auguft, September, 
and O&ober, efpecially if there are varieties of 
different s colours. 

For fome other particulars in their culture, 
fee Annual Plants. 

If any are wanted for pots to adorn court¬ 
yards, See. fome of the ftneft double forts of 
different colours ftiould be fele&ed as foon as 
they fhew bloom ; fo take them up with large 
balls about their roots, and plant one in each 
pot, giving water plentifully. 

To fave feed of this fpecies, it fhould be 
gathered only from the perfedt double flowers 
of die moil lively colours, which will be ripe 
the end of September and October, taking op¬ 
portunity of dry days, to cut off the heads as 
they ripen. 

The principal hardy perennial forts are, 

1. Aster tradefcanti. 

Trade/cant’s Virginia Star-wort, erroneoujiy 
called Michaelmas Da'tfy.] After ugtb nume¬ 
rous, eredt, branching ftalks, about four feet 
high, adorned with oblong acute-pointed leaves, 
broad at the bafe, which half embrace the 
tlalk, and all thcftalks and branches terminated 
by pale-blui-ih flowers, appearing in O&ober. 

2. Aster Amelins. 

Amelias, or Italian Star-wort.]. After with 
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numerous, upright,; firm ftalks two feet high, 
ornamented below with oblong-ipear-ihaped, 
blunt, three-weined, rough entire leaves, and 
the tops crowned by corymbous clufters of 
large flowers, on naked foot-ftalks, having a 
golden centre, and bright blue radius, appear- 
mg in Odkober and November. 

Variety."] With wrinkled leases. 

3. Aster Alp in us. 

Alpine Dwarf Star-wort.] After, with up¬ 
right unbranching ftalks, about feven or eight 
inches high, garnilhed whh fpatula-fhaped 
hairy leaves, the radical ones blunt, and each 
ftalk furmounted by one large purple flower, 
appearing in June and July. 

Varieties.] Dwarf Star-wort with white 
rays—with blue rays. 

4. Aster Nova Anglia. 

New-England Star-wort. ] After with many 
eredt hairy ftalks about five feet high, deco¬ 
rated with fpear-lhaped, cordate, entire leaves, 
growing alternate; their bafe half furround¬ 
ing the ftaJk, and all the ftalks terminated by 
panicle? of large violet-purple Bowers, ap¬ 
pearing in Auguft and September. 

5. Aster altiljimus . 

Tallejl Philadelphia Put pie After.] After 
with upright, unbranched, haiiy ftalks eight or 
ten feet high ; oblong-lanceolate hairy leaves; 
their bafe half embracing die ftalks, and each 
ftalk terminated generally by three large red- 
difh-purple flowers, appearing in die end of 
September till November. 

6. Aster grandiflorus. 

'Great Blue Pyramidal AJler , or Catejby's 
Virginia Star-wort.] After with ftalks a yard 
high, emitting many fide-branches, adorned 
with fmall, fpear-fhaped, reflexed, rough leaves, 
and every branch crowned by one large blue 
flower, having a rough calyx, appearing in 
the end of October and in November. 

7. Aster puniceus. 

Purple-Jlalked American After.] After with 
upright purple ftalks two or three feet high, 
garnilhed with fpear-ftiaped, fawed, rough 
leaves; their bale half embracing die ftalk, and 
each ftilk terminated by a corymbous clufter of 
pale blue flowers, growing finely on alternate 
foot-ftalks, appearing the end of September and 
October. ■ ' 

8. Aster limfolius. 

Flax-leaved AJler.] After with ftrong eredt 
ftalks about a yard high, fending forth many 
fide-branches, forming a corymbus, narrow, 
acute-pointed, entire, alternate* leaves; the 
branches faftigiate, and every branch termi- , 
nated by one uluefiower, appearing in Au¬ 
guft ana September. 

o. Aster undulatus. 

S Waved- 
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Waved-leaved After.] After with branch¬ 
ing ftalks about a yard high, lower, heart- 
fbaped, waved leaves, downy underneath; their 
bafe embracing the ftalks, and fmall branches 
terminated by an afeending fpike of whitifti- 
blue flowers, appearing in Auguft and Sep¬ 
tember. 

10. Aster ericoides. 

Heath-like Bujhy Star-wort .] After with 
Header very branchy bulky ftalks about three 
fleet high, clofely garniftted with very narrow 
entire leaves, and -each branch terminated by 
a fmall whitifli flower, having leafy foot-' 
ftalks, appearing in September and October. 

11. Aster cordifolia. 

Cordate Broad-leaved After.] After with 
ilender ftalks about two feet high ; heart- 
flhaped, pointed, iharply ferrated, foot-ftalkcd 
leaves, and the upper parts of the ftalk dividing 
into.many branches, terminated by panicles«ot 
white flowers in September. 

ia. Aster glabcr. 

Smooth Peach-leaved After.] After with 
branching ftalks about five feet high ; tjblong, 
fpear-ftiaped, acute, ferrated, fmooth leaves, 
and all the branches dividing at top into feve- 
ral'fpreading foot-ftalks, each ending in a large 
pale blue flower, appearing in ©(Sober. 

13. Aster rigidus. 

Stiff-leaved White Virginia After.] After 
with branchy ftalks about three fleet high, very 
narrow alternate leaves, and each ftalk and 
branch terminated by one white.flower, ap¬ 
pearing in O(Sober and November. 

14. Aster tenuifolius. 

Narrow-leaved American After.] After 

with branching ftalks four or five feet high, 
very narrow entire leaves, and all the branches 
ending in fmall, whitifti-bluc flowers, appear¬ 
ing the end of O&ober. 

15. Aster concolor. 

Single-ftalked Virginia Star-wort.] After 
with Angle or unbranched ftalks three or four 
feet high ; oblong-oval, entire, downy, clofe- 
fitting leaves, and each ftalk terminated by a 
loofe fpike of bluifh flowers, appearing about 
Michaelnias. 

16. Aster divaricatus. 

Divaricated White American After.] After 
with ftalks about two feet high, divided at top 
into forked diverging branches, garnifbed with 
ovate, fawed leaves, and terminated by umbel- 
la ted clufters of white flowers, appearing the 
beginning of September. 

17. Aster Novo-Bclgicus. 

New-HoltandStar-wort.] After with ftalks 

about four, feet high; fpear-fhapod, flightly- 
fawed, clofe-fittingleaves ; all the ftalks pani- 
cqlated, and all the branches of each panicle 


terminated by one blue flower, appearing the 
end of Auguft. 

18. Aster Tripolium. 

The Tripolium After, or Sea Star-wort.] 
After with ftalks two feet high, producing un¬ 
equal branches; fpear-ftiaped, entire, fleftiy, 
fmooth leaves, and terminated by a corymboug 
clufter of blue flowers, in July and Auguft. 

19. Aster paniculatus.—] Panicled, tall, 
blue After. 

20. Aster dumofus .— Bufhy, low, white 
After. 

All thefe perennial Afters have fibrous very 
fpreading perennial roots, but annual ftalks, 
which rifing annually in fpring, continue their 
growth all fuinrner, flower and perfect feed in 
autumn, and then die down to the root. 

Their Culture. 

They difda.il no common foil of a garden, 
and will fuccced almoft any where. 

Moll of them produce confiderable tufts of 
ftalks, forming a large bufli, which being 
clofelv covered with leaves and flowers, they 
make a very Ihowy appearance, both in their 
general growth, and in their numerous flowers, 
in autumn, being the general feafon of flower¬ 
ing in mod of die forts; fome flower in June, 
July, and Auguft, but the greater part from 
Auguft till October and November, in the 
difterent fpecies; and die late-flowering kinds 
continue in full blow, very ornamentally, till 
the end of autumn, at a time wlien mod other 
flowers are decayed; fo that they are very 
eligible for common large flower-borders, and 
are well calculated for large open compart- 
Ihents, or in aflemblage with common fhrubs, 
and to adorn the boundaries of home-lawns, or 
the boiders of walks carried round out-ftmib- 
beries, &c. obferving that, as mod of the 
taller-grown forts will require fupport of ftout 
ftakes, {hould place one to each plant, in the 
centre of the ftems, tying the whole round mo¬ 
derately clofe together, that diey may continue 
in an upright growth, as they would ftraggle 
about in great irregularity, it not fupported. 

The propagati’on of all the forts is cffe&ed 
with facility, by dividing their roots in autumn, 
winter, or fpring. 

The root you intend to increafc from may 
either be taken up and divided, or with a fpade 
feparatepart of it as it ftands, and fo divide that 
part into a|many feparateflips asitwilladmitof. 

The final left flip will readily grow and 
flower the following autumn, and in a year or 
two will increafe to a great bunch ; and fome 
forts jfpread fo confiderably, that it is fometimes 
neceflary to reduce them every two or three 
years, either by cutting in the roots on each 
fide, or by taking them entirely up, and divid- 
6 ed 
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ed fmaller, replant a noceflary fuppty'fcf the beft 
moderate-fized plants,and throw the reft away. 

Moft of the forts may alfo be ihcreafed by 
cuttings of their flower-ftalkgin May and June 
in a fhadv border, fo that if any fort afford 
root off-fets fparingly, recourfc may be had to 
^his method. 

The green-houfe fort is, 

Aster Fruticofm. 

Shrubby African Star-wort.'] After with a 
fhrubby flem, growing a yard high, fending 
out lide-branches, adorned with narrow leaves, 
in clufters from one point, and long naked 
foot-ftalks from the fxdes of the branches, each 
funporting one blue flower appearing early iif 
March. 

Variety. ] Shrubby After with white flowers. 

Both thefe varieties muft always be kept 
in pots, in order to be wintered in a green- 
houfe. 

Their propagation is by cuttings of the 
young branches in fpring orfummer, planting 
them in pots, which plunge in a hot-bed, juft 
to llriku tire cuttings; afterwards move them 
to the full air during fummer. 

ASTRAGALUS, Milk-Vetch, including 
alfo the Tragacantha , or GoatVThorn. 

This genus conftfts of herbaceous annual 
and perenuial flower-plants, and fume of 
fhrubby growth, all of them adorned with 
winged leaves, and papilionaceous or butterfly - 
fhaped flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous,and 
five-parted at top. Corolla is papiliona* 
ccous; the ftandard long, ere&, blunt, and 
reflexecl on the fides; the wings and keel of 
equal length, and ihorter than the ftandard. 
Stamina, nine united filaments and oneiinglc, 
having roundifh antherse. Pistillum, a near¬ 
ly columnar germen, fubulate ftyle, and blunt 
f(igma. Pericarpium, a pod of two cells, 
and kidaey-ihaped feeds. 

There are upward of fixty fpecics; thofe of 
them principally cultivated in the Engliih 
gardens arc,, 

1. Astragalus alopccuroidcs. 

Fox-tail Alpine Biennial Afilk-Vtie//.] Aftra- 
galus with upright hairy ftalks, two feet to 
a yard high, ornamented with long-winged 
leaves, of about twenty pair of oval lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and from the places 
of the leaves proceed large, cylindrical, clofe- 
litting (pikes, wholly covered with down, out 
of which appear yellow flowers, fucceeded by 
woolly pods; flowers in June and July. 

2. Astragalus galegiformis. 

Goat's-Rue-leaved Oriental Perennial Ajlra- 
gains.] Aftragalus with upright fmooth ftalks 
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four feet high, adorned with , lw(|;-*winged 
leaves, of about fourteen to twenty .patrof oval 
lobes, ending in an odd one; and from -the 
places of the leaves, long hanging fjlikes of 
yellow flowers, in June and July, fucceeded 
by triangular pods. 

3. Astragalus ckrtftianus. 

Great Fellow Oriental PercnniqlMilk-Vetch. ] 
Aftragalus with erect ftalks a yard high, large 
long-winged leaves, having many pair of oval 
lobes, ending in an odd one ; and all along the 
(talks, from the axillae of the leaves, proceed 
globular clofe-fitting clufters of large bright 
yellow flowers, appearing in July. 

4. Astragalus Ciccr. 

Globular-Podded Perennial AJhagalus.] 
Aftragalus with proftrate ftalks three feet long, 
winged leaves, of ahout ten pair of'fmall oval 
lobes, term mated by an odd one; and from the 
axillae of the leaves grow fmall fpikes of yellow 
flowers in July, fucceeded by globular (wollen 
pods. 

The firft of thefe fpecies is a biennial plant; 
the other three are perennials. 

They are all very hardy, and will profper 
in any of the common borders, or fhrub- 
berv clumps, and flower and perfect feed an¬ 
nually. 

Their propagation is by feed. Sow it in 
fpring in a bed or border of common earth, 
mid' the plants will foon come up; all they 
require is weeding till autumn, when they 
fhould be tranfpianted into the places where 
they are to remain, and they will flower next 
fummer. 

As the Fox-tail Aftragalus is apt to die away 
after it has flowered, tome plants fhould bo 
raifed annually. 

5. Astragalus Tragacantha. 

The Common Tragacanth Shrub , or Goat’s- 
Thorn.] Aftragalus with many fhrubby, pro¬ 
cumbent, prickly, white ftalks and branches, 
fpreading every way a foot or two irt length, 
adorned with winged, filvery-whitte leaves; of 
fix - , eight, or ten pair of lobes, without an 
odd one, having their foot-ftalks terminated by 
a (harp thorn; and white flowers in clufters 
from the fides and end of the branches, appear¬ 
ing in June and July; not fucceeded by feeds 
in England—native of France and Italy. 

Varieties of this are,] Goat’s-thorn with 
oval lobes to the leaves—with fpear-fhaped 
lobes—with fpear-fhaped, pointed,-very downy 
lobes—and with purple flowers, red flowers', 
&c.- 

This fpecies and varieties retain their leaves 
long; and when they drop, the foot-ftalks 
remain in form of acute thorns, and as arma¬ 
ture to the plants. 

S a They 
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They fucceed in the Shrubberies in. a warm 
dry Situation; but as they are Somewhat tender 
while young, fotne Should alfo be kept in pots, 
to have occasional Shelter of a frame or green- 
houfe during winter. 

Their propagation may be effe&ed eafily by 
feed, if it can be procured, fowing it in a bed 
of common earth in April; but in default of 
feed, they may alfo be increafed plentifully by 
layers; alfo by flips and cuttings of their young 
Shoots in April or May, planting them in pots, 
which plunge in a moderate hot-bed about lix 
weeks, giving occasional Shade and water; and 
harden them gradually to the open air. 

ASTRANTIA, Mafter-wort. 

This genus furnishes two fpecics of herba¬ 
ceous perennials, growing from one to two 
feet high, ornamented with large divided leaves, 
and crowned by umbellate flowers! 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, the flower is um¬ 
bellate, each umbel formed of four or five 
Smaller ones: the general calyx, or involu- 
crum, -confifts of eight or ten Heaves ; that of 
the Small umbel, of about twenty, which are 
long, coloured, and Spreading. Corolla, 
each umbel has many florets, each formed of 
five eredt, bifid, incurved petals. Stamina, 
five filaments. Pistillum, an oblong ger- 
men, inferior, two Styles, and Simple ftigmas. 
Pericarpium, an ovate two-parted fruit, 
having two feeds. 

The Species of mod note are, 

1. Astrantia Major. 

Great Black Majler-wort.] Aftrantia with 
upright Stalks about two feet high; many 
large, Spreading, radical leaves, divided into 
five large, oval, deeply-ferrated lobes; thofe 
on the Stalk trilobate and pointed, one leaf at 
each joint, and the top of every flalk and 
branch crowned by an umbel of flowers. 

Varieties.] Great Mafter-wort, with purple 
flowers—with white flowers. 

2. Astrantia Minor. 

hejfcr Alpine Majler-ivort,]. Aftrantia with 
Slalks about a foot high, digitated or fingeWxf; 
leaves, of feven or, eight deeply-fa wed feg*' 
nients, and all the branches terminated by um¬ 
bels of white flowers. 

Thl roots of thefc plants are Urge, fibrous, 
Spreading, black without, aud of many years’ 
duration. J ~i 

The plants are very hardy ; they are consi¬ 
dered chiefly as^lapis' of ornament; though 
they effect no j H pist ; figure, they however 
afford Variety 'JtyMxgc gardens, where k is 
neceffaiy to. $iwb" many plants of eafy cul¬ 
ture. . 

- Their propagation is by feed in the common 


ground, or by parting the roots, both of which 
may be f»rformed any time, in open weather, 
from October till March. 

ATHANASIA, confifts principally of 
Shrubby exotics for the green-houfe collec¬ 
tion, adorned with radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia 
JE quails. 

Characters.] Calyx, an ovate imbricated 
receptacle. Corolla, uniformly compofcd 
of many equal hermaphrodite florets. Sta¬ 
mina, five Short capillary filaments, with 
cylindric, tubular antherre. Pistillum, an 
oblong germen with a Slender ftyle, crowned 
with a bifid obtufe Stigma. Pericarpium, 
none ; the calyx containing the Seeds, which 
are oblong, and Separated by a chaffy down on 
the common receptacle. 

The fpecies for our purpofe are, 

1. Athanasia dentata. 

'Tooth-leaved Athanufia. ] Rifes with a 

Shrubby branching Stem about three feet high, 
garnished with recurved leaves, the inferior 
linear and dentated, the upper oval and fer- 
rated, and yellow flowers in a compound co- 
rymbus. 

2. Athanasia crithmifolia. 

Samphire-leaved Athanajta.] Rifes with a 

Shrubby branching ftem, five or fix feet high, 
arniShed with linear femitrifid leaves, and 
right yellow flowers iu a fimplc corymbus. 

3. Athanasia pubefeem. 

fVoolly-lcaved Athanajta.] Rifes with' a 

Shrubby ftem lix or feven feet high, garnished 
with undivided fpcar-ihaped vilioSe leaves, and 
yellow flowers in a corymbus. 

4. Athanasia trifurcata. 

Ttifid-leaved Athanajia .] Rifes with a 

Shrubby, irregular, branching ftem, five or fix 
feet high, garnished with glaucous, three-lobcd, 
wedge-shaped leaves, and bright yellow flowers 
in a corymbus. 

Thefe fpecies, being natives of the Cape of 
Good-Hope, require the protc&ion of the 
green-houfe. They are propagated by cut¬ 
ting*, m June, in pots plunged in a decayed 
hotbed, and covered air-tight with glaSles; 
and in fix or eight weeks will be fufficicntly 
rooted to be planted Singly, in feparate pots, 
and inured to the open air, before they are 
removed to the green-houfe there to remain 
during the winter. 

ATRAPHAXI& 

This genus fumifties two Shrubby plants for 
the green-houfe, garnished with fmall fimple 
leaves, and clutters of two-pecaled flowers. 

Clafs and order, Htxandria Digynia . 

Characters.] Calyx, two permanent co¬ 
loured leaves. Corolla, two rofindiSh 

* petals. 
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petals. Stamina, fix capillary filaments, 
and roundifh antherae. Pistillum, acorn- 
prefled germen, no ftyle, but two capitated 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; the fingle 
feyd being inclofed in the calyx. 

The fpecies are, 

* r. Atraphaxis fpinofa. 

Prickly Oriental Atraphaxis .] Atraphaxis 
with a woody ftem and branches four or five 
feet high, armed with (harp fpines; finall, 
ovate or ipear-fhaped, fmooth, glaucous leaves; 
and clutters of white flowers from the ends of 
the branches, appearing in Auguft; but no 
iced in England. 

2. Atraphaxis undulata. 

Waved-leaved Smooth African Atraphaxis. J 
Atraphaxis, with fhrubby, trailing, unarmed 
ftalks; garni fhed with fmall, ovate, waved, 
curled leaves ; and ■ greenifh-white flowers 
at the end of the branches, appearing in June 
andluly; but no feed in England. 

Thefe two fpecies mult always be kept 
in pots, to be moved to a green-houfe in 
winter. 

Both the fpecies are eafily propagated by 
cuttings in fpring and beginning of fuinmer. 

ATRIPLEX, Orache, or Arache; alfo the 
Halimus , or Sea-Purflane Shrub 

This genus lurnifhes herbaceous and fhrub¬ 
by plants; the former are confidered chiefly as 
efculent culinary herbs, the latter as plants of 
ornament, being adorned with curious filvery 
lea ves. 

Ciafs and order, Polygamia Monaecia. 

Char afters.} Hermaphrodite and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant. Calyx, five 
oval, concave, membrauaceous-bordered, per¬ 
manent leaves in the hermaphrodites, and two 
large, plane, eredt, acute ones in the female 
flowers. Corolxa, none. Sta&mna, five 
filaments, and double antherae. Pistillum, 
an orbicular germen, two-parted ftyle, and 
reflexed fligma. Pericarpium, none; the 
feed being lodged in the calyx. 

The principal fpecies are, 

i. Atrivlkx hortenfls. 

Garden Herbaceous Orache.'} Atriplcx with 
large triangular leaves, and when it runs to 
feed, fhoots up ere£ herbaceous ftalks ; flow¬ 
ers in June and July, and ripens feed in 
Auguft. 

Varieties.} Garden Orache with dark- 
green leaves-—whitifh -green leaves—with 
purple leaves. 

AH thefe varieties are annual herbs ; they 
were formerly much cultivated in kitchen- 
gardens, for culinary purpofes, in the manner 
of fpinach, and require exadtly the fame cul¬ 
ture, the feeds being fown where they arc to 


remain, annually in fpring for Cummer ufe ; 
alfo in autumn, to ftand the winter for fpring 
fervice, hoeing the plants to four or five inches 
diftance. * -i 

a. Atriplex Halimus. 

Halimus , or Sea-Purflane Tree.} Atriplex 
with a fhrubby ftalk, branching; out widely on 
every fide, grows four or five feet high, 
ornamented with white, filvery, deltoid, entire 
leaves, thick, fucculent, placed on long pe¬ 
tioles, remaining all the year, and effects a 
Angularly agreeable variety at all feafons: but 
the fmall purple flowers have no beauty. 

It is a maritime plant of Spain aud Portugal, 
but fucceeds here in the full ground. 

3. Atriplex portulacoide:. 

Common Sea-Purflane.} Atriplex with a 
fhrubby ftalk, fending out numerous wide- 
fpreading branches, grows three or four feet' 
high, very bufby, adorned with numerous, 
ovate, narrow, whitifh, filvery leaves. 

This is a fea-fide plant in England, and is 
fometimes admitted in gardens. , 

Thefe two fhrubby Atriplexes, by their 
filvery-coloured leaves, effedt an agreeable 
contra ft, in afleinblage with other fhrubs, in 
any part of the pleafure-ground. 

Their propagation is by puttings planted in 
a fliady border in faring .and beginning of 
i urnmer; they will readily take root, and be fit 
to tranfplant in autumn. 

ATROPA, Belladonna, or Dcadly_Night- 
fhade j and the Mandragora , or Mandrake. 

This genus comprises two hardy herbaceous 
perennials, one fhrubby plant for the green- 
houfe, and one annual for the ftove, garni fhed • 
vvith Ample leaves, and bell-fhapeu floWdftl* 
cultivated in gardens more for Angularity, than 
utility or beauty. 

The Mandragora , or Mandrake, fo called 
from ihe feigned refcmblance of its large, 
long, flpfhy root to the human figure, was 
always ranged asadiftindt genus, till Linnaeus 
lately difeovered its characters to be the fame 
as the Atropa , and fo ranges it as a fpecies of 
that genus. 

Ciafs and order; Pentandria Monogynia. 

* Charafters.} Calyx is monophyllous, 
fwelling, acutely five-parted at top, and per¬ 
manent. Corolla is monopetalous, bell- 
(haped, with a fhort tube below, fwelling, 
five-parted and fpreading above. Stamina, 
five awl-fhaped filaments attached to the bale 
of the corolla, connected below, and large 
affurgent antherae. Pistillum, a femi-oval 
germen, filiforfti ftyle, and oblong tianfverfe 
ftigma. Pericarpium, a globofe bilocular 
berry, fitting on foe calyx, containing kidney- 
fhaped feeds. 


The 
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The fpecies are, 

t. Atropa Belladonna, 
i The Belladonna, or Deadly Night/hade.] 
Atropa with herbaceous,' ftrong, brandling, 
purple ftalks, four or five feet high, orna¬ 
mented with large, oval, entire leaves, placed 
on fhort petioles: and from the axillse of the 
leaves proceed many lone foot-ftalks, each 
fupjiorting one beH-fhaped, brownifli-purple 
flower, fucceeded by large Ihining black ber¬ 
ries of deadly quality. 

It flowers and ripens its fruit from June or 
July until Michaelmas. 

This is a wild plant of Britain, See. bur being 
a rebuff, coMpicuous perennial, is admiited in 
many gardens, <. form variety in the pleafurc- 
grovmd. It' ought, however, to be difpofed 
with great caution out of the way of children, 
on account of the noxious quality of the fruit, 
which being the fize and colour of ftnall black 
cherries, appear,-very beautiful and tempting; 
and taken internally, they caufe a flupor, 
delirium, and convuitions, and without the 
fpeedy and copious ufe of acids, fuch as vine¬ 
gar, juice of lemons, &c. foon prove mortal. 

The frefh leaves of this plant, applied to 
hard tumours, and feirrhous fwcliings on the 
\breaft, are a certain remedy. 

The propagation of ihis fpecies is effeded 
abundantly by flips or off-fete from the root in 
autumn or fpring; alfo by feed in a bed of 
common earth, from which tranfplant the 
plants in autumn. 

a. Atropa Mandragora. 

The Mandragora , or Mandrake Plant .] 
Atropa with a very large, long, parfuep-like 
root; no ftalk>> but the root crowned with 
many large, pointed leaves, devoid of foot- 
ftalks, about a foot long, almoft half as broad, 
fpreading in a circular duller; and in the 
midit rife the foot-ftalks of the flowers three 
inches long, each fupporting one .whitifh- 
green .flower, fucceeded by large, round,- yel- 
lowifh berries. 

It flowers in March or April, and the fruit 
ripens in July. 

This fpecies is very durable in root, which 
is faid to rerhain found and vigorous half a 
century at lead, 

, It is retained in many curious gardens, as a 
plant of Angularity. 

Its propagation is by feed, in a bed of light 
earth, fown m autumn or fpring, either where 
they are to remain, or the plants may be trans¬ 
planted in autumn into different borders for 
variety, placing them in dry* ground, where 
they will atydean age, increafe exceedingly in 
magniitale, aqd flower and perfect feed an¬ 
nually. 
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Tliis is fuppofed to be the Mandrake men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, and the fruit is faid to 
have vaft power in procuring fruicfulnefe to 
women. 

Of the root of this plant many ridiculous 
flories have been invented by quacks, relatfve 
to its fancied refcmblance to the human form/ 
it acquiring coufidcrablc fubftauce in growth, 
and ftr ikes three or four feet deep in the ground, 
dividing frequently into large, long, flcfhy forks, 
which impofiors made to refemble the legs, 
thighs, and arms of the human body, andihew- 
ed il about the country, advancing ftrangc ac¬ 
counts of its Angularity, too idle to be regard¬ 
ed ; fuch as its tenl'ation of feeling, by emitting 
groans at the approach of violence, and to caufe 
inftant death to him who fliould attempt to root 
it out of the ground.' So greatly were thefe im- 
pollures palmed upon the credulous formerly, 
that in default of the real Mandragora, Man¬ 
drakes, or images, were formed of the large 
roots of brioiiv, effedled by opening the 
earth in fpring about a ftfoug-fhonting 
young plant without difturbing the lower 
fibres, fo fixing a figure-mould about it, then 
filling in the earth, and by autumn the root 
affumes tlie defired form ; they alfo fometimes 
artfully carved a large root, as it grew, to a 
fort of refcmblance, fo filling in the earth 
again, and by the end of fummer the carved 
parts would be cruftcd over, fo as to hide the 
artifice. 

3. Atrov K frutefeens. 

Shrubby Deadly Night-Shade .] Atropa 
wjth a fnrubby very branching ftem, grows 
feven feet higli, garnifhed with roundifh-oval, 
alternate leaves, and foot-ftalks in clufters 
from the wings of the leaves, fupporting ycl- 
lowifh brown-ftriped flowers, which are not fuc¬ 
ceeded by berries in England. Native of Spain. 

This plant mull always be kept iu pots, and 
wintered in a green-houfe. 

It may be propagated by feeds procured 
from abroad, which muff be fown in pots in 
fpring, and plunged in a hot-bed, juft to raile 
the plants. 

Atropa phyfaloides. 

Phyfalis-frutted Atropa .] Atropa, with a 
fibrous annual root, credt fpreading herba¬ 
ceous ftalk, with angular branches extend¬ 
ing two feet, garnifhed with finuated angu¬ 
lar fmooth leaves placed alternate ; the flow¬ 
ers are large and of a blue colour, they come 
out fingly on peduncles, from the axilla of 
the leaves, and are fucceeded by dry globofe 
berries, having three or four cells. 

This plant muft be kept in the ftove, and 
is propagated by feeds fown on a hot-bed in 
the fpring, and afterwards pricked out fingly 
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into pots, and plunged in the bark-bed, and 
in July and Auguft will produce its beautiful 
flowers. 

AUCUBA, a genus of monoecious ever¬ 
green throbs, having male and female flowers 
iepurate on the fame plant. 

* Clafs and order, Moncecia Tttrandria* 

Char afters ] Calyx, raonophyilous, trun¬ 
cated, and llightly four-parted at top. Co¬ 
rolla, four oval acute fpreading petals, con¬ 
cave below and convex above. Stamina, 
i'our erect very (hort filaments, topped with 
oval, twin anther*. Pistillum in the'fe¬ 
male flowers, a germen placed below, crown¬ 
ed with a thick, (hort iiyle, and topped with 
a capitated ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval 
unilocular nut. 

We know but one fpecies, viz. 

AUCUBA japonic a. 

Japan Aucuha. ] Rifes a large tree, with 
fpreading dichotomous branches, garmfhed 
with large, oval, fpear-fhaprd nervous leaves, 
beautifully (potted over with gold-coloured 
dots; the flowers terminate the branches in 
panicles, and arc of a brown colour and fmall. 

Varieties.] With dark unfpotted leaves— 
with bright-green leaves fpotted with white. 

This tree, for the beauty of its large macu¬ 
lated foliage, is highly tlcfctving a place in 
every elegant garden, and though it has com¬ 
monly been letained in the green-houle in win¬ 
ter, yet may, with advantage of growth, be 
planted in tnc common ground, among other 
ibriths, in a well-fhekercd fituation, if fcrecn- 
ed from cutting winds, without receiving ayy 
damage from 1 rolls. 

This plant is p> opagated by. laying down 
the branches in the fpring, or by cuttings, with 
the afli(lance of a moderate hot-bed, as other 
plants of the fame nature. 

AVENUES. In gardening, Avenues are 
confldcred to be large ftraight walks, bounded 
on each tide with one or two rows of nobip 
foieft trees, ddigned fometimes as a principal 
way from the common load to the manfion of 
a country feat, and often to form views, or 
to lead to different diftridts. 

Regular Avenues, about extenfivc feats, 
detached in parks, flee. always exhibit an air 
of grandeur, though l fliould advife to have 
the principal front of the manfion entirely 
open, or unincumbered with thefe or any 
kind of plantation ; for it is a great abfurdity 
to hide a good front, and obftrudt the profpedt: 
no avenue can therefore be admitted with pro¬ 
priety in that part of the ground. A fpacious 
lawn of grafs fhould always be exhibited in 
due exteniion in the mod confpicuous fronts 
of tbe dwelling. See Lawns. But in a di- 


rediion from the wings, detached-atfome con- 
fiderable diftance, Avenues, might, with more 
propriety be introduced and extended on cach 
fide of fpacious lawns, ferving by way of 
boundary, and backed up next the lawn with 
throbs and lower trees, difpofed irregularly: 
and if tiie Avenues are carried in an obliauc 
diredlion, tiie lawn will. widen gradually, 
and the profpedt wili.be more comprehensive: 
or Avenues might be admitted at fome distance 
from either end or back front of the dwelling ; 
in either of which fituations • an Avenue may 
he extended towards any common road, vil¬ 
lage, or town, one or more ferviag as the 
common entrance or Avenue leading to the 
habitation, others by way of ornament, flee, 
and in extenfive fituations. Avenues might oc¬ 
cupy different parts at a diftance directed to¬ 
wards woods, groves, or edifices, and parti¬ 
cular diftridb about an eftate, which, when of 
conftdcrabie width, and bounded on each fide 
with the noblcff progeny of the foreft, give 
an air of dignity to the lite. 

Thefe Avenues (houid be planted with the 
ilatebcff trees; and an affemblage of different 
iorts effects the more agreeable variety. 

The width of the Avenue (houid never be 
left than fixty feet; but when it is to be ex¬ 
tended any confidcrable length, a hundred feet 
wide is not too much, dpecially when we 
confider that as the trees grow up, the blanches 
on the oppofite fides continue to approach 
each other, which by degrees greatly contra# 
the view, fa that if a coufiderable width is,not 
at firft adopted, the Avenue would in time ap- 
pear very narrow ami trifling. 

The trees in the rows on each fide fhould 
be planted thirty feet diftance at leaft,. that 
the different trees may. have full fcope to dis¬ 
play their heads, and.each fort exhibit itfelf con- 
ipicuoufly, according to its own natural form. 

The lorts of trees proper for Avenues are 
of the deciduous tribe ; the elm, lime, plata- 
nus, beech, chcfnut, horfe-chefhut, auele- 
[ tree, or white poplar, fycamore, Norway ma- 
' pie, Virginia maple, walnut-tree, wild cherry- 
tree, flee, all of which, are of lofty growth ; 
and an affemblage of all, or part, will have 
a fine effedt difpofed in Avenues. 

Sometimes evergreen trees are ufed for 
Avenues; where this is intended, the moil 
proper forts are various, fpecies of the Pinus , 
or pine-tree, including all the forts of firs,' 
moft of which attain a great height and mag¬ 
nitude, with beautiftd fpreading heads, and are 
extremely ornamental. 

Rural Avenues, as common ways or roads 
through a park, flee, to a habitation, may be 
contrived either in a dire# line, or carried 
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round in a moderate fweep, or the courfe di¬ 
rected in two, three, or more, very gentle 
bends, or eafy Terpentine turns, each fide or¬ 
namented with different forts of trees, thinly 
difperfed in a rural tafte ; that is, Tome placed 
fingly, others in groupes of two, three, or 
more together, exhibiting them varioufly, 
Tome breaking forward, others Handing more 
back j and for the greater diverfity, may in¬ 
troduce here and there a clump of tall flower¬ 
ing fhrubs, having the whole, the Angle trees, 
groupes, and clumps, To conliderably de¬ 
tached, as to admit of a full profped of the 
adjacent lawns, fields, or plantations, during 
the whole excurfion of rhe Avenue. ' 

The trees that form any fort of Avenue, 
whether deciduous or evergreen, ihould all be 
permitted to take their own natural growth. 

AV 1 CENN 1 A, this genus comprifes a 
woody tree for the ftove, adorned with rin- 
gent monopetalous flowers. 

Oafs and order, JD:dynamia Angiofpcrmia. 

' Ch & ra & crs .] Calyx, a five-parted perma¬ 
nent cup. Corolla, monopetalous tube, 
fhort and bell-Thaped, border bilabiate, upper 
lipfquare and emarginated, and the under one 
trifid. Stamina, four Tubulate filaments, 
two longer than the others, and roundiih twin 
anthers®. Pistillum, an ovate germen, 
cued, awl-fhaped ftyle, and bifid, acute ftig- 
ma. Pericardium, a coriaceous rhomboi- 
'dal comprefled capfuie of one cell, contain- 
inga large feed. 

There are three fpecies of this genus, one 
of which we (hall notice. 

Avicennia tomentofa. 

Downy Avicennia,] Rifes a tree fourteen or 
fixteen feet high, with fmall declining branches, 
the’ lower ones rooting where they touch the 
moift earth, and the upper ones gami/bed 
with thick, cordate, oval, fmooth leaves, 
downy underneath, about two inches long 
and one broad, placed oppofite; and from the 
top of the branches, fpikes of white flowers. 

This tree is foppofed to be the mangrove ; 
it muft be conftantly kept in the Hove, and is 
propagated by cuttings, with the affiftance of 
a hot bed in the fpring. 

AUR AN TIUM, the Orange-tree. See 
Citrus. 

AURICULA Urjt, Beat Vear, or Auri¬ 
cula, »See Primula. 

AUTUMNAL Plants, Plants that attain 
perfe&ion in autumn, many forts in their re- 
teedive mature growths; ethers in their time 
OT4 owcr * n g» & c - • 

jSuirtrbiji AL Season. The Autumn fea- 
fon behig-vety often mentioned in the courfe 
ef |his work,* if may be neceflary to obferve, 


that in regard to the .numerous works diredetl 
to be done in that feafort, we commonly con- 
(ider it to be from about the beginning or 
middle of Auguft, till the latter end of No¬ 
vember, in which period many works of fow- 
ing, planting, and propagation, &c. arefuccefs- 
fully performed. 

As for inftance, many forts of efculent plants 
are fown to ftand the winter for next fpring and 
fummer; fuch as cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, 
lettuce, fpinach, onions ; and in Odober ami 
November, beans, peas ; plantingcoleworts and 
early cabbage-plants; iikewife cauliflower un¬ 
der hand and bell glafles, where tliey arc to re¬ 
main, and pricking others thick in frames, to 
ftand till fpring ; planting out lettuces on warm 
borders, and in frames, to ftand the winter ; 
alfo celery in (hallow trenches, for fpring 
fervice; making and fpawning mufliroom- 
beds, for winter and fpring ufe. 

Many forts of fibrous-rooted flower-plants 
arc incrcafcd at this feafon, by dividing or 
parting their roots, particularly m the months 
of September, Odober, and November, when 
the flower-ftems decay; and the flipped or 
divided parts will all flower the year following. 

Likewile,from the middle of September until 
the middle or end of November, is a proper 
time to tranfplant from one place ro another al- 
moft every kind of hardy fibrous-rooted peren¬ 
nials, as direded each under its proper genus. 

Jr is alfo a proper time to plant ail forts of 
bulbous flower-roots that were taken up in 
fummer, which being now planted, exhibit 
a* early fpring and fummer bloom. 

Seeds of many forts of flowers are alfo now 
to be fown, which do not grow fo freely 
when fown at other feafons, as exprefled in 
their refpedive places in the courfe of the work. 

In this feafon alfo, from the middle of Sep¬ 
tember till the end of November, is a proper 
time- to plant cuttings, and make layers, for 
the propagation of numerous hardy trees and 
(hrubs. 

Seeds of many forts of hardy trees and 
(hrubs are alfo to be fown in Odober and 
; November. 

The principal Autumnal planting feafon 
for all form of hardy trees and {hrubs, both 
fruir, foreft, and ornamental kinds, is from 
about the middle of Odober to die end of No¬ 
vember. Many other works of garden culture 
are particularly neceflary in autumn. 

AXILLA, (Arm-pit), a botanic term, ap¬ 
plicable to plants and trees, expreffive of the 
Angles formed by the ftem and branches, at 
the joining of tne latter to the former; and 
the lame of the branches and (hoots, and alfo 
the leaves with either; and from which angles 
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or axllt*• die flower* flee. $n ia many abets 
produced, which are theaee'denoaiaafea ax¬ 
illary flower*. ’ / 

AZALEA* Araericsn Upright ffbwp 

fuckle. 

This genus furnhhes our fhrubberiet with 
Vwo hardy, deciduous, flowering throbs, of mo¬ 
del ate growth, ornamented with oblong Ample 
leaves, and funnel*fhaped flowers ip clutters. 

Oafs and order, Fentandria Afettegpua. 

Cha> afters,"] Calyx is fmall* five-parted 
at top, coloured* and permanent. Corolla 
is a funnel-(haped petal* having A long tube 
below, and divided at -top into five reflexed 
fegments. Stamina* five filaments infetted 
into the receptacle, and Ample anther so. Pis- 
tillum, a round germen, long permanent 
ftyle, and blunt ftigma. Pekicaapium, a 
ruundifti capfule or five cells, and numerous 
roundilli feeds. 

The fpecies mod known are* 

r. Azalea vifeefa . 

Vifcons-Flowered White jfxa/ea.J Azalea 
with feveral (hrubby brandling deans, nfing 
thiee or four feet high* ’garniflicd with fpear- 
fhaped, narrow-bafed, rough-bordered leaves, 
in clufters towards die end of the branches* 
hnd with all the branches terminated by white* 
hairy, glutinous flowers* coming out between 
the leaves in clutters. 

Varieties.] With white (biped flowers—with 
nan o w-petaled flow ers — with cluttered flowers. 




». Azalea paduferw.. M , . 

jfmked-Jtnuered MA A jfiSAf.] Afufai W^tfl 
feveral woody branching fining*, fifing feven 
or eight feet high, de co rated with nUoM^ 
oval* fmootb, entire leaves, placed aherfra tty 
and long foot-ftalks proceeding from die fldee 
of the branches* fupporring clutters of Ucgc 
red flowers, having the looreft (bustiniu 
Varieties* J Wien fcarlet flo we rs w ith pale 
red flowers—with early white-to wen—WKH 
red and white flowers—with variegated flowery. 
The flowers of both thefe fpcuos are beau¬ 
tiful and fragrant, and bear fome refcmbknce 
to the hooey-fuckle. 

They flower annually in July* but never, 
perfect feeds ia England. 

For purpofet in gardening, both the fpecies 
are well adapted for the Jhrubbery, and wilt 
fucceed in any common foil, though they de¬ 
light mod in ihady raoift places. 

As to their propagation,, they not producing 
feed here* are commonly increafed by laying 
the younr (hoots in 'autumn, or fprrag; or* 
as many items or (hoots generally rife from 
each root* fome of thefe may be tabu off 
with roots* and planted either m-nnrfWywwrs, 
or where they are to remain. 

The feeds of both Torts are alfo’ofan im¬ 


ported from America by the feedfihen* wj^ch 
mould be fewn in fpring in a warm fituboc, 
or their oermfoation may be facilitated fay aid 
of a moderate hot-bed 
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B ACCA, a berry, defined* to be a pulpy BAGCHARfS, Ploughman's Spikenard. • 
pcncarpium, or feed-veflfel, generany Of thi* rbim are three eaodc mrubt of the 
round or oval, without a valve, inclofing fc- aroen-houleandihrubbery, growing live or fia 
veral feeds, raoftly placed upon foot-foil ks, feet high, ornamented with Ample leaves and 
within the pulp, as in the goo&bejgy, cur. compound lowers. 

ram, rafpberry, dec. Oafs and order, Sy*gtn*Jia Polysomia Su- 

Thc berry does not naturally gape or burft ftrjkm. 
for the difperfion of feeds, being defigned to CktraiUrs,'] Compound Bower. Calyx is 
be performed by means .of animals. a cylindrical, acutely fady, .general cup, con- 

By Linnssus, not only the currant, goofc- taming many florets. Corolla, the general 
berry, rafpberry, Atm wherry, flee. but alfo fit- flower is equal) the hermaphrodite and female 
veral other very different fruits, as the apple, norew are intermixed. St am t wav five ftf*~ 
pear, quince, medlar, lpve sfaple, orange, lemon, meats hi each harm aphrodite flpref, and cy- 
aad pme-apple, are'aadenominated''berries, lindripal amheise, Fistiilcm, m all -the 

T florets 



* 

florets an -oval getmeo, Aliform ftyle, and 
Wfid ftigma. ^PekicMhvm, hone ; ^thfc 
feeds arc-one under each floret* prowucd with 
flown* * 

, The fpccies«re, 

i. Baccharis ivafolia. 

Jvce-leaved American Baccharis.] Baccharis 
Wiih lhruljby-branching fteim, four or five 
feet high ; long, fpcar-lhaped, venofe, den- 
tme-fawed leaves j and whitifh flowers from 
the (ides hnflehds of the branches, in July and 
Auguft, 

*, BAJGCHARIS nentfaHa. 

Oleander-leaved Afncan Baccharis."] Bac- 
chtrrfr wkh.ftirnbby items rifing fix or feven 
feet high, branching out upward, gain!filed 
with fjpear-fliaped ftifF leaves, a litde indented 
at top, and greenifli*white flowers, in clofe 
fpikes from the ends of the branches, in July 
and Auguft. 

S- Baccharis halmifolia. 

rlalimus - leaved Baccharis , or Virginia 
Ground!el-tree.] Baccharis with a ihrubby- 
branching ftem, rifing feven feet high, orna- 
rae njfll with obovate, emarginate - dentated, 
gfepPhs-ccioured leaves, continuing all the 
year, and many fmall white flowers, in Sep¬ 
tember and October 

They aII flower here annually, and the firft 
anu fecond forts furnifh ieefls; but the third, 
fioweridg late, rarely produce any in Eng¬ 
land , 

Thefe three ftirubs are generally confidered 
as green-houle plants; they are however fo 
hardy as to be able to ftruggle with our ordi¬ 
nary winter in warm flirubberies, in which 
departments they are fometimes planted to 
take their chance; but as they are fubjetf to 
be much cut in (even frofts, feme of each 
fort fhould alfo be jotted, in order to be boufed, 
in winter. 

The propagation of all three forts is by 
laycrsnand cflttmgs of the n “ 

time from March t\\\ "Mi 
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with tworaelliferous gland* under the divifions. 
—CcfROM, five orbicular, Urge, fpreadtng 
petals, with oblong*linear daws. Stamina, 
ten fmall-filaments joined -below, and fimple 
antheue. Pistij,lum, three winged, coalefted. 
get mins, with thiee ftyles and obtufe ftigmas. 
Pericarpium, thiee capfuks, containing 
each a membranaceous winged feed. 

The fpecies of moft note are, 
i. BanIsteria angulofa • 

Angled Banifterta.] Rifes with a climbing 
ftalk many feet high, garnished with angu 
lous finuated leaves placed oppofite, yellow 
flowers growing in long fpikes from the ends 
of the branches, fucceeded by winged feeds, 
a. Banisteria brachwta. 

Ctofs-armed Banifterta.] Rifes with a climb¬ 
ing ftalk, with crofs-aimcd branches, gar- 
niftied with fub-oval pointed leaves and flow¬ 
ers from the ends of the branches, growing 
in loofe fpikes, of a bright yellow turning to 
a red colour. 

3. Banisteria fulgent. 

Flame-coloured Bamjlctta .] Rifes with flen- 

der climbing italics five or fix feet high, gai- 
'niihed with oval leaves, downy underneath, 
and biownifh-yellow flowers on umbellate 
peduncles in a crofs-armed racemus. 

4. Banisteria purpurea* 

Purple Bantjlerta.] Rifes with a climbing 

ftalk leveral feet high, garni(hed with oval 
leaves and lateral fpikes of put pie floweis. 

5. Banisteria laurifolia. 

Bay-leaved Banifterta . j Rifes with a climb¬ 
ing irregular ftalk many feet high, garnifhed 
tvfth luff, oval-oblong leaves, ana yellow 
flow;ers, in a tenninai racemus. 

Thefe fpecies are all climbers for ornament¬ 
ing the ftove. They are propagated by feeds 
procured from abroad, which muft be fown 
in pots and plunged in a bark bed: but if the 
, .plants do not come up the fvrft year, the pots 
the young (boots, any \ muft be retained in the bed till the next, when 
tftl Midtummer, in pots or \ Come may appear, and when come up, muft 

1 _ e __ 


the common ground, giving occaCvonal Cb&delbe planted Ceparately in (ingle pots and re 
^ vtk Va 'WvSEaNem ok ^cv<e\Ue naltnte 


fqwihte pots m autumn 

Thpy may alfo be 1*1 fed from feeds, in 


teed of common earth , in March or April . 
BAUCIFKRAE Plant*. Bactlferoas. 


BARBA, a Beard, alluding to bearded plants- 

minatJXh 1 w £ ofe J eaves <» dowers ate ter- 
or , *-*«*&! • tend, or ,ol, ofjo*„, or lmn. 
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being ufed *by the tanners in their tan vatl, 
becomes a valuable material of great utility 
in gardening, with which to make thofe kind 
of hot-beds in ftoves, &c. commonly called 
Bark-beds; being much more regular and du¬ 
rable in their temperature and continuation 
of a proper heat than thole of dung; and 
are of gieat life in the culture of numerous 
forts of tender and curious exotics, that re- 

J juire the aid of artificial heat in this country; 
or the particulars of which, fee the following 
articles of Bark-Beds and Bark-Pits. 

BARK-BEDS, Hot-beds formed of tan¬ 
ner's bark, and fuch as fupport the moft uni 
form and durable temperature of heat, and 
the bell calculated hot-beds yet known, for 
the cultivation of all forts of tender exotics 
from the warm parts of America, Afia, and 
Africa, that require the continual aid of arti¬ 

ficial heat to maintain them in this country. 

Thcfe hot-beds, with a little affiftancc, as 
hereafter direded, often fupport a regular 
temperature of heat almoft a twelvemonth. 

It is thefe bark or tan hot-beds that are 
univerfally ufed in hot-houfes, and are called 
the Baik-beds; there being a cavity or pit 
formed within the hot-houle almoft its whole 
length, fix or feven feet wide, and three deep, 
and walled round with brick (fee Bark- 
Pit) ; and in which pit is made the bark 
hot-bed, the ufe of which is both to plunge 
the pots in, containing particular forts 6 f the 
more tender exotics from hot countries, that re- 


conftru&ed Id foe dpeft’gitwmV diJKndi aqd 
detached from the hot-houfe formed by a fur- 
rounding wall, &c. raided almoft wholly ahdap 
ground, having a frame of'Wood-wnrKiri top 
for the fupport of-moveable etaft-llght* (fee 
Bark-pit) ; and in which the tkn Of mfk- 
bed being made a yard deep in tan ? furoiftim 
a peculiar kindly, lafting, Hfcat, if dtsfigpea 
chiefly, by the atfiftence thereof for propa¬ 
gating ana railing many forts of tender plants 
from feeds, fuckers', layers, cuttings,* &p. both 
offtove exotics, without encumbering the main 
ftove or hot-houfe ; and Qccafioaafty various 
plants of the green-houfc, as well 411 any of 
the more curious and tenderim exotics of the 
natural ground; and therefor is particularly 
ufeful where there are any conflaerahle col- 
JeAions of tender and curious exotic plants, 
both for the above-mentioned occafions, apd 
for ratting and continuing various forts in 
young growth for a certain time; "and of great 
utility as nyrfery-pits for young pine-apple 
plants for the annual fupply of the main ftove, 
or pinery, to which, when of two years' 
growth, they are removed finally to tpmain 
to prodiice their fruit.—See Bark-S£T add 
Stove. 

Bark-bed§ are alfo very fucceftfolly tried on 
various other occaGons, efpecially in ratting 
early productions ; fuch as early ftraWberries ? 
And good crops of melons, which, by the re¬ 
gular, durable, and moderate heat of diefe 
kind of hot>beds, are generally railed in very 


quire to be continued conftahriy plunged there- great perfection ; are ltkewife occ&ftonally 
in, fuch as the pine-apple, &c. and at the fame adopted in railing fmall crops of early ppu, 
time to afflft in warming the internal air of and kidney-bean*, ice. alfo-in forcing mfmy 
the hot-houfe or (love to a certain degree el i- forts of dcfitable flowers to an early jbjooni, 
[ribk* for the growth and culture of the exotic/both of the bulbous, tuberous and fihrdbs- 


)lants in general of that repofitory, both fitch 
ib require to be retained always in the laid 
Bark-bed, and of the others mqre numerous, 

that need only the aid of the reauifite heat ofl 

the inclofed internal air aforefaia; and by the 4 


rooted kinds ; fuch as hyacinths, dwarf-tu¬ 
lips, narcifius, jonquils, anemones, raouncu- 
lrnes, pinks, &c. and of feveral fmail ftirubby 
kinds, fuch' as rofes, hypericums,' and fome 
.others of (intilar moderate growth. 

aid of which kind of hot-beds principally,\ Thefe kind of hht-heds Wte alfo ufed with 
with the a&fkatteA of hte-\waxitv winter, we\®ceat fnccaSs'tn iat the, yco- 

\R> 'SxiR. ivisxC, Vasin hx HqKwssx., 

t ion that very curious exotic perennial, die) peaches , grapes^ &C. See FoRCJ$<?-FRAAfl£ 
JRremf//a jfnattas, or pinc-apph; alfo all other 7 and Ho T-wAlls. - , 

■ tender plants from every quarterp€ the world if flot-beds ‘ made of this material are con¬ 
fer by the joimr aid of thefe bark hot-beds J (idernhly ipohe regular and durable in heat 
and fire hear, we are able to imitate, within] than thofe of dung, and not, like them,' liable 

t,. /i .. « ^ _ l ..n..it 


the hot-houfe, the temperature of diftant cli¬ 
mates, fo far as to wife and exhibit in health, 
duration, and bpatity, every* known plant, 
herbaceous, dr woody, from the wkrmeftjparts 
of the globe, which, before fob trie'of Bark- 
bald, were thought imfnflyfo to be cultivated > 


sn 


to injurephpJg by ftearu j but as horfe-fbible 
dung, for general hot-bed work, is both mole 
fcadnjr afrimad every whefe, and at a cheaper 
rats, aoo the tuoft conveniently, eligible for 
tiondhdtt hot-M^lt is generally mom enfoi- 
neffijaaopted foe that ©jteafion. Thqjhrk- 


Js, were tftougm upfambfe to be cultivated momyaaojxea toe um opcauotu Aneoar*- 

male * ^ 

■ f Ta .penoi. 
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-5or, in being more eflemially tyl 

sir peculiar kindly eotftmufcnceof beet;! 
and in rtfperf to *»«&«, 
maintain a dye temperature of heat alnjoft a 
year, with 'the affilHnce of forking or turning 
over two or three times, together with the ed¬ 
ition, etch <rf »hoot one third part of 
new tan ,* bur they be entirely renewed 

eyOry aufot^V 51 ^ ** hffreafter d,reaed. 

This**Sa* tannerj bark, of which thtfeJ 
hot-bed* alb made, h the bark of the oak-1 
hti, chopped or ground to pieces for the ufc 
oftbe termers, wiicb^ after being ufed by 
them rothhtr rtto*vats, is fit for the gardeners 
pnfpd&t wherewith to make hot-beds ; for 
W|dch them being ^ow a general demand all 
over foe'kingdom, the tanners are carefu to 
nrtfcrtc proper fupplies to fell for that oCca- 
&», and where it may be obtained at all iea- 
f6hs pffoeyCar, as may be required. 

1 Id the choice of the bark or tan, obferve 
■ffim am diiftrent forts, fodi as foe large or 
coin*, the middling, and the final! fort, which 
m if thtworft of all; the large fort is fongeft 
\Most it heats, and the heat is apt to be violent 
'3a* *oqgh‘of *= tonjw: *e 

middle-fixed tott beats moderately foon, and 
regular, feWomvery violent, and » pretty du¬ 
rable! the fort htatt Ac fooneft of any, 
thon&h mom weak, »»d foon becomes earthy, 

any other «*h .be f**Wy procured; Jus fort 
hautirtr'u. now very common in the tan- 

««»:<«' X«2^fs ** baA 

&b (tam Air. latthcli. 
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tender exotics from feed or curings, &c. or 
for foncingany earfy produ&ionB either of 
the kitchen garden, or of firuits and flowers, 
they are generally made in the fpring, January 
or February, or March * though they may alfo 
hemade occafiaftoRy at aknoft any feafon of tlie 
year, according as may be required for parti-' 
cular purpofes. 

The dimenfions of the bed are to be the 
width and length of foe pit in which it is 
made, and a yard deep, . 

In making the Bkrk-bed, the tan is to be 
thrown into die pit prepared for its reception, 
as before obfetved; and a hand or two be¬ 
ginning at-one end, work the whole up re¬ 
gularly with the tan-fork to the bottom, car¬ 
rying the bed to its full width and depth on 
before you ; for it b not proper to tread much 
upon the bark when formed into a bed, which 
would render it too compa&, and prevent its 
regular fermentation; railing the whole thtee 
br four inches higher than the top frame or 
coping of the wall of thfc pit, in the Hove or 
bot-houfe, flee, wherein the bed is made, to 
allow for fettling; or if in a detached, exter¬ 
nal pit, making the bed full three Feet, or three 
and a half depth in tan, allowing for fettling 

as above. " , , „ 

As foon as the bed is made, thruft two or 
three long Hicks into the bark in different 
parts, to draw up occefionally to feel their 
fcwef end, to inform you of the temperature 
of the heat. 

In a fortnight, or perhaps in a little more 
cr left .time, the bed will be arrived at a due 
temperature of heat for the reception ot the 


* ..H» »#« f&tthclt, IpWuUiof vfVucVv you arc to jilQgc by the above 

Sv W^wSTfhet« w choice, foe mld-\ mentioned ftveks, obfming, if it is intended 
'tbafcffoe wh«^ voqots.,foe^ are 

* IifcewlfooW trve to procure fuch that is|hot4>eds; 
frdh, i. e. that has been about * .week or 
fbrtnieht, or at moft not more than three 
weeks or a mouth out of the tan pH, reje&* 
irig fuch a« hie lain fo long as to have he- 


SiehlacMndeyrthy- - 

•When foe tan is brought home, «it is vary 
wet, St is eligible, previous to foumng it m- 
t?a bed, todi%pfc it infmaU heaps or fottie 
^ow ridgW for tw6 or force dayi, or till 


ittbWQVS \V>\ WV\i »» --Xv 

„u,. W y,i and when you proceed to plunge 
them, it is eligible to lay a boatd at ioft to 
ftand or kneel upon, to prevent treading thr 
bark too clofe; liken ifc having regard, if the 
heat is apparently violent, to plunge the pots 
only hair way, left or more, as you /hall judge 
neceflary fo preferve the roots of the plants 
from being fcorched; and when the vehement 
heat fuhfides, plunge them down to their rims. 
The bed oeiug thus made, it will retain 



the hark mote to foe bottom, breaking foed4ttia£t from % hnt-hoofe**re likewifr very 
lumps, and turn' the'wfcole over* and foMdfe **$fo»Uy necd&ry I* aB meW gankn* mi 
plunge the pots as brfbrt f this operate wjlT wttoy occafions,'befog of great uWky fo fop 
renew the heat, and fupport k is a proper culture of many forts of tender exotic** «P m 
temperature two or three months bitter, when raifoag many fort* in the diffenso*; 
the fame work of turning, withtbe addition of 
about one third part of frefo tan, is neceffary, 
blending the whole togrther, continuing to re¬ 
peat the fame operation of turning a* often at 
you {hall -find die heat decline; about twice or 
thiice in the courfe of the year it fufficient. 
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{hall give fome general intHStrioos qf each 

r __i Ai!__4_r__..r_. 
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together. ' ■ portioned to me extent thereof, and of there- 

Kvci y autumn, in September or O&obci 1 , jt ^uifite depth, formed, each hy its proper fur-, 
is pioper to renew entirely the bed in the hot- rounding wall, equally abopt a yard high^:— 
houfc and bark pits; for atter it has been made Detached, or external bark-pttS, ere&ed entire* 
ten or twelve mouths, the baik will be greatly ly external, diftind or feparate from the ftqve 
exhaufted both in heat and fobftance, to as to or hot-boufe, four, five, or fiat: fort wide, bjr 
Kai nmP rthv. vvhu.il. at the time vou intend I anv length required, raifed three or four, font 


to make the new neo, mourn uc prcnuuny i ip iiviu, «nu* wwD«vgpi muu 

fereened, and ail that paffes through the fereen | back-wall, and fumifoed wkh proper ‘giafr- 
to be cleared away; Co adding to the remain-1 lights appropriated thereto, fitted to the top in 
inc old, as much new tan as will fill up die 1 a Hoping manner -.—each to,follows. 

® i __ 1 _ 1 ^ Vk* UuvW. nif «■ Itrtt-liAisfn in# Aavb 
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proper to clear it out entirely, and male the fore intimated, being the h«ernaJ cavity w 
bed wholly of new materials. in the tan or bark hot-boais made.' ext* 

BARK-PIT. A capacious oblong cavity, long-ways, and occupying almoft foe s 


UtU WllUliy Ul WCW uioiwiiuia. —" --—'-7 ^ 

BARK-PIT. A capacious oblong cavity, long-ways, and occupying ahpoft dye wbfa** 
a V aid deep, or little more, appertaining to*a bottom fpac* of the houfe, except about two 
hot houfe, or ftove, &c. both,internal, add feet on each fide and ends, for an *Bejr «r 
detached externally, in which to make a tan walk all round, between the outward Wafi 
or hark hot-bed, commonly called a bark-bed -.land that of the pit, which thould he but,yery 
Verna, vcv «« four, foe, or fot fatxUtafe fowls, below foe fwfota ctJhn 

Pit as may be reqiiired; each formed by a tow greater part, above the fuifoce fop* fort Wgh, 
furTQundinp brick wall, a yard high, in the the-bottom paved with bride or^hO, 
ESfe ?odfoe eWrL fori or four 

fcet m front, by four or five in vfoe back width, length ana depth, nerves prtn wherem 
wall; ami which different forts of pit? are 


if imnwdiptefo j 


regular bed, witltout the aid ot turn auia m uw 
inaofod pits foiled to tfwf oocalion, wherehy 0Wj 
to confine foe tad dkrfe tof^d** §“*J 

lim iM froiuifo fcquiftte m the formation « dop 
foe bed in its proper dimenfions and continued Mj 

f * l Sbr«l£ pfopofo-Barkiid^ gj 

aU hrtfooiSvc* 4ov«j,^d 

forcing-houfes, Bee.- Atttf detached B*i k-t>ks,j'S« 


m fouv- 
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Generally 
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Generally tnoft bot-houfes orftove#, of thej ing in the culture of various tender'exotics of 
Ctsnmon width, have oh&on£ u pib extending that fep&fitory, especially by way of nuriery- 
lengthways thereof, aiillgfe; Or If the tint- pfefor raifing and hurting many Com to fome 
hom?, &c. is of ipon^dwslfe extent in length* advanced *ftate of growth; alio occasionally 
the pit is fotnedmes divide acroft the mro^le in the propagation and railing many of the 

- ' * ■ '- *-**-“ - J — s ‘- 1 tenderer kinds of grccn-hoirfe plants, or any 

particular, curious, hr tendered exotics of the 
full ground, as being always ready, in a con¬ 
tinuing growing heat, wherein to plunge the 
pots of different forts of plants for them oc- 
9 |fions, where artificial heat is required, or 
efientially neceflary in raifing fuch tendei 
plants more effectually and expeditious ; and 
therefore thffe kinds of bark-pits prove ex¬ 
ceedingly ufeful in railing any forts of tendei 
exotics from feed, fuckeis, cuttings, flips, Set, 
and ill. retaining and forwarding them in 
growth ror fome time, more 01 lefs, as may 
pe requited; and a Bark-pit, of the fame kind, 
is particularly ufefdl and neceflary in the cul¬ 
ture of young ananas, or pine-apple plants, 
in rearing and nurfirtg them till of a propei 
age and nze, to be placed in the fucceflion- 
houfe, or fruiting-ftove or pinery. See Bro- 
meua Amaus % onPiNE Apple, Stove, &c. 

, Likewiffpt fimiiar kind of detached Bark¬ 
pit is occafionally ufed very beneficially in 
the work of planting, tranfplanting, or inift- 
mg tender or curious plants in pots, by plung¬ 
ing the pots which contain them, as foon as 
planted, into the bark-bed, which expedites 
their linking frelh root, and runs them off a 
little at firll in a free growth. 

And a Bark-pit, of the fame kind, may be 
employed fdcccfsfully In the work of fencing 
or railing early productions, fuch as melons, 
kidney-beans, peas, ftrawberries, &c. alfo 
many forts of flowers, both of the bulbous- 
rooted and other herbaceous kinds, and fmail 
flowering Ihrubs. And if the dimenfions were 
mote capacious in height, efpccially in the 
back part, might have feveral foi ts of dwarf 
fruit-trees, in pots, for the production of cat¬ 
ty Fruit. See Forcing-frame. 

Thefe detached Bark-Pits fhould be erect¬ 
ed in a warm, dry fituation, in a foutherly 
afpeCt, and always ranged longways, eaft and 
T ’ jjj t direction ; whereby to 
incliue fully to he fouth 
kanefa.^ l#dch to place the 
hd ftationed ge- 
raily^ ehher cohtiguoifsf"to the hot houfe 
ffove, at fome proper diflance in front 
crej9f*, or as the fituation or convenience of 
pcplace may admit, or ere&ed at one or 
tfa ends extending in a line therewith, but 
generally feparated by a paflkgd between. 

"Bur fome detached Bark-pits are foimed 
with a ridged top, like the r6of of an houfe, 

the 


by an intervening pafSage* to-render it more 
convenient in the neceflary culture 

of the m general. * 

But foam Of a veiy capacious 

width, have; two internal 'Bark-pits, ranging 
parallel longways, with an alley or pauage 
them, which renders it 
*ndte ct?fei«jiddir/ 4 t Iff giving the requifite s cul- 
t&c ifeil are plunged in the baric- 

#^*f!uch A tbd pineapples particularly, than 
•MWb whole watJh: one extremely Wide pit, 
|h i #l»rah l & wotdd *ften be very inconvenient 
fincomn at the plant*.placed towards the mid¬ 
dle part thereof; fo mat two parallel pits, of four 
or five feet wide each, would be more eligi- 
bfe^faan nay of eifht or ten feet, and by hav- 
ingiah intervening paffage, gives a larger fcope 
Of ropm and current of air, beneficially for 
tfie prosperous growth of the plants m the 
baric-beds, as well as admits Of viewing them 
to muster advantage. , 

However, obfervibg, as before intimated, 

• refpedting the formation Of the- internal Birk- 

E its in generaMof hojt-hotrfevattid forcing- 
oufes, See, they in width and 

length, mud bfe propgyfioqed k» Jtbat of thefe, 
different depanmenh^"ger«? ally occupying the 
greater part of the b&totdfipabe thereof, mak- 
mgan allowance for a walk or paffage all 
round, ffs before intimated, and fhould not be 
much funk ,at bottom, forming the width, 
length and depth pf the cavity by a thin Wall 
of briek-Wonc,’ on CffcK fide and both aids, 
railing it about a yard high, add this to have a 
timber-plate or coping framed along upon the 
top to fecure the brick-work more effectually. 

The detached or external Bark-pits, differ¬ 
ent and diftmdt from the foregoing, am ex¬ 
terior erections, feparate and detached froid 
the hot-houfe or Hove, but in a manner con-' 
ae&ed with, or appertaining thereto, tfr t many 
btcafitnU, and ufeful for various other purt^ 
pofrs, -'where occafional artificial heir “ 
Wanted; and ate hr dimenfions four, five, or 
fe^t .wide, length 'as may be required 
bjr a furroonaig wal| of brick-wor,’ 
four feet high id the front, l 
fix behind, where fometimes 

fire-beat are ereoefi rn 
whole covered «r fop 

' »#$d which a bark 
‘wWili *®d led^th, lUw u> 
as k ufeful appefiffitge to 
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the gaffes floplng to both fides, and gene-i bark-bed may reach kt height, both that they 
rally ranged longway* iouth and north. mi may have foil liberty^to xnfpenfe their whole 
order tohave the benefit of "the fun equally heat to Warm foe. w|en*ai atf o$y, that 
on both fides; and which is ufed for the fame* they may vcd; r. xd^tfie bath, aWjie feaia of the 
purpofes as die others; though principally ’foies immediately blofisthereto wbh^felrahd 
the common fouth-fronting pits. ^ extending exhauft its peculiar moift-heating 
eaft arid weft, are more gcjpcraily adopted,: .and might be in dinger of ietfihg it On njpff,* 
lefs expenfive in glafs-worx, flee, and com-; but, obferving thefe precautions, the iikp 
monly more fuccefsful for general purpofes would be of much* utility in feverfe whiter 
of this kind. * weather, whereby to givfe aid'•'Of fore-hifcrt 

They ftiould be conftru&ed moil common- occafionally: format according to tiiOfe inti- 
ly with a wall of brick-wKrk as formerly hint- tttatkins, in die formation b£ the wafts, Ate. 

r ' the Upright fides and ends, nine railing diem regularly in foe order as sftfove, 
inches thick at leaft ; and where fire-fines are to the proper height before and behind,^ give 
intended, the back wall mu ft be ere&ed ac- a gentle, nope from the back to the front,' a 
cordingly of proper thicknefs fom the bot- plate of timber mnft theb he framed clofdy 
tom to admit of having fiues in foe upper along upon the top, and ftfong cr6fs-bars of 
part, as before obferved; a fire-place being con- wood mortifed .therein, from tntf back to the 
Aru<5ted externally at the bottom at one end; front, three fefet and a half afender, for the 
or in qonfidcrably extended pits, may haVe a fupport of the glafs lights, of proportionable 
double fire-place in the middle behind, or width, made to Aide up and dowrr, and to draw 
one at each end, either end-ways or in the off and On as occafion may require, 
back part, as may be convenient. % But fome detached fyjik-pits of brick-wot k 

But fonie detached pits are formed of wood- being conftrufted without any Hues for fire¬ 
work by poft and planking, ferving for paj- heat, .worked entirely by baric-bed heat only, 
ticular occafions, by bark-bed heat only, they afifwer the prjxMe eligibly on many 
where no fire-heat is lequired, as no flues for occafiorfs, both In the culture of various forts 
that occafion can be admitted in fuch kind pf of tender plants, efpedally as a nurfery-pit j 
pits; or however, where additional heat" is and for raifing tender^exotjes from feed, cut- 
occafionally neceffary, it is effefted by ap- tings, fuckers, flee. in fpilng, fommer, and 
plying a ftrong lining of hot dung to foe out-, autumn; and alfo for the occasional 'culture 
fides, and by which a good conftant beat in planting and tranfplaoting of tender ami 
may be fupported; and m fuch a Bark-pit, curious plants, in pots, to accelerate fodtr 
fometimes, the younger pine-apple plants are ftriking mein root, and run them off a little at 
depofited and nurfed Tor the firft year, or oc- fifft Id afree growth; likewife in forcing fome 
cafionally ufed for other purpofes of proQji- early productions, both of Several defirablri 
gating, raifing, and nurfing tender pfafitt, in efculent plants, and curious flowers, flee, in the 
ipring, fummer, flee, or fometimes for fore- earlieft feafon. * 

ing early efculent crops, flowers, flee. To foe different forts of Bark-pits foe batk- 

However the principal detached Bark-pits beds are made in autumn, winter, and fitting, 
Aiould generally be formed with firick-work occafionally': but generally in hot-houfes, for 
walls, as being both the fobfi effeftually fuc- foe culture 6f pine-apples, <flce, they are moft 
cefsful in general occafions, and. of the great, commonly made in foe autumwd feafon, about 
eft duration. ' September or Oftober: and in ibremg-hoofes 

Refpefting the general dimerifions and for- are made principally in JanuarysindFdbruary: 
mation, they in length may fie from ten or others in detacbea pits fbr raifing tender 
.twenty, to forty or'fifty feet, by four or’five plants frpm feeds, cottr~g; f 5tc and for forcing 
to fix feet wide, or but little more, as before particufkr forts of efctjilents and flpwtrs, are 
fuggefted; the bottom but moderately funk, made in February, March, and April, as 
in cafe of much’wet dr great damps .in the] requite; and m all of which the 

ground, which might check the progrefs of foe: bark-bed |S made foe whofe length and width, 
proper heat; below foe bark-bed: raifing the' ind about a yard or* thrift feet arid half depth 

fuGrounding wall quite from fo* bottom, three in taq, which continues its heat feveral 
or four feet m front, and four to jive or fix in months,and when it begins to decline, is revived 
the back, forming both aids in proportion,] by it over occafionalfyv and fometimes ' 
corresponding with the frqntand back walls: applying a fmall addition of frtefh tan, as direft- 
and if intended to have oi^e or two retiirns of /ed unde? foe article BarK-Bkds. ~ 
flues for bccafional fire-heat in winter, fodtild f&KLERIA. It Contains feveral tender 
be careful toere&fod^ whoBy above wberefoe herbaceous and ftmjbby plants, having fimpkC 
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oblongv or oval leaves, and didynamiotis fun- 
oti(- 4 aped flowers, 

Clafs ami ordej, Ditfymmia #f*giofpertxia. 

Ckara&trs.'l Calyx, aAve-flarted perfif- 
tent cop. Corolla, menopetalous, funnel- 
foaped, with the border deeply cot into five 
fobequal fegments. ^ Stamina, four Sender 
filaments, two of which fre loqg, and two very 
Ok art, topped with obiong anther*-. Pmtil- 
lum, an ovate germeq, ftykt Sender, and bifid 
ftigma. Peeicarpium, a comprefled, qua* 
drangtdar, pointed capfule, opening elaftically 
with mm .valves, containing two comprefled 
KMMMUfii feeds. 

There are fever*! fpecies of this genus; the 
prindbal sue, - 

f. RaRLEEIA faamfolia. 

Selamm+leavtdBarltria. ] Rifes fix or fovea 
feet high, branching out laterally, garni&ed 
with fpear-foapei? indented leaves, and axil¬ 
lary fjMocs, with blue flowers frost the wings 
of die leaves, 
a. Barleria bu*9folia % 

Batr-feaved Barltria.} Rifes four or five 
feet high, laving fquare ftalks, with oppofite, j 
axillary, folitarythoras, and round entire waves, i 
wife! towers growing in whorls, 
a. Barlrria PrTonitit. 

Primite Barltria.} Rifes four or five feet 
high, with fourfold Axillary thorns, branching 
out, and garni (hed with oval entire leaves, 
and pale-ccdoufbd flowers. 

4 . Barleeia langifrli*. 

Ltnr-leavtd Barltria.} Rlfei four Or five 
fiset high, with thorns growing in whorls, 
very long, rough, fword-fhaped leaves, and 
blue flowers. 

f . Barleeia oteejnea. 
carlet Barltria.} Rifes urith fienderdiems, 
without thorns, term or eight feet high,* gar- Son 
nifhed with oppofite, oval-pointed, indented foe. and for varxra other purpofos in many 
leaves, and from tbe joints of the branches, occasional works or gardening, 
fcarlet flowers: A proper fet of good bafl&ets, more or lefs, 

Alltbefe fpecies are tender exotics fpr the being indifpenfably neceflary requHites in every 
Rove, they are all perennials, excepting the principal garden, for aJftioit daily ufe, in ga- 
fbnrtb, wbich is biennial, and are propagated foering the produce, and many other needful 
by cuttings; foe fourth and fifth fpecies ate loccafions, as above fuggefted, they fhould be 
inerecfed by feeds fown in a hot-bed; and provided accordingly of tu&rent forts and fores, 
whlsa foe plants are fit to remove, ufaft he 1 ko contain hi quantity, from about a quarter 
planted fep argtcly in fingfe pots, and plunged' or half a peck meafure, gradually up to a 
in tile bark-bed, where they are to remaintbg* fa&bu&et And bufhel, or more, fuitable for 
flowering, the fforpofes for which they afe in 

*fiAS^L^J^ClhnbingNtght-Bha^ofJ|fajH draft gardenh dany wanted, specially in foe 
labar. in#™ bufinefs of gafeeringfoe different forts of ve- 

—-requififo,Ji fob fupply of a family, 

3 B 9 R 4 ffonts, roots, firoits, floweis, 
rprodudioi , from the fmalleft arti- 
crs. , f tofoofe of krgeft growth, according to 

Pntmdria Tri&& §fc</ | their W^^iHve mmi and oc c afo n a fl y for 

9 I many 


Cbaraffers. 1 Caly*, none. Cor^ila, 
pitchpp-fliaped^flnlhy at the bale, fix or ievtn- 
patted at top, and converging. Stamina, 
five filaments attached to the corolla. Pi- 
stillum, a globular germen, three {lender 
ftyles, with oblong fiigmas.-P ericarpium, 
the permanent corolla aflumes tiie appeal ancc 
of a flelhy berry, mclofing one feed. 

The fpecies'are, 

I. Basella rubra. 

Red Malabar Night-Shade.'] Bafclla with 
climbing, ftrong, (Occident, deep purple, her¬ 
baceous ftalks and branches, mounting, upon 
any fupport, eight dr ten feet high, adorned 
with heart-lhaped, fucculent, purple leaver, 
and foot-ftalks from the fides and ends of the 
branches, fupporting reddifo flowers. 

a. Basella alba. 

White Small Malabar Night-Shade.} Bafella 
with climbing, fmall, fucculent, very branchy 

S an ftalks; oblong-oval, waved, flaccid 
ves; and long foot-ftalks from the fides of 
foe brunches, fupporting white flowers. 

Variety.} White Bafella with finall purple 
ftalks, and variegated leaves. 

Tbe flowers of both foecies appear from 
June till O&ober, and are fucceeded by plenty 
of feeds. 

The plants are preferved here in ftoves, 
more for Angularity than beauty. 

They are propagated either by feed in a 
hot-bed in fpring, or by cuttings in pots of 
dry light earth, plunged in the bark-bed in 
foe ftove, or any other hot-bed, moving the 
plants afterwards to foe ftove, and allow them 
mfeport. 

BASKETS. Garden bafkets, of different 
kinds and fixes, are vety ufefully neceflary for 
gathering foe numerous and various produc¬ 
tions of herbs, plants, roots, fruits, flowers. 


Tim jgatkm contains two olkfoingj b 
cwStn, ux&ttfeufa, bpt-liouftt jforcmuala, tftr- 
mfeodwifo fl m j raj fe a vus, ami monopet 
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many other ufeful purpofes in the differen 
garden diilri&s, both of kitchen gardens am 
pleafure-grounds, &cc. 

To fuit thofe different purpofes, garden' 
baikets are of different forms; finalier forts 
flat and fhallow^ of different fixes, moftl 
without handles; others of the finalier fort 
are deeper, cither rounding or flat-bottomed 
fomc with a fmall crofs-handle, others with- 
out, for different occaiions ; and larger kinds 
wiiler and deeper, feme flat-bottomed, others, 
rounding, ana generally furniihed with han 
dies ; feme with two fmall oppofite handles a 
top, others with a bow-croi's handle. 

For in ft mice, for the purpofc of gather¬ 
ing the different produ&s of the kitchen 
garden, it would be convenient to have feve 
ral different fixes of bjfkets, finalier and larger, 
adapted to that of the fcvcral forts of vegeta¬ 
ble productions, to contain in quantity Id’s or 
more, according to their nature of growth 
<md rdpedtive ulcs, for particular or more 
general dome-flic occaiions, as may be -re¬ 
quired. 

Such as for gathering many finis 1 of fmaller 
articles, as the feveral kinds of fallad-herbs, 
i'onp-hei bs, and various other fimilar pro¬ 
ductions, required only in fmall or moderate 
quantities at a time, it would be proper to 
nave a regular fet in different fixes, of fmaller. 
round, iballow, chip, or ufier baikets, o’ 
from about eight or ten, to fifteen or eighteei 
inches wide, by two or three, to five or fix 
inches deep, or hut little more; and the fmalt¬ 
er or fhallower kinds may either be moftly 
without handles, or thofe of larger deepbr 
dimenfions, may have a bo w-crofs handle, or 
fume without, as may be thought convenient 
for different purpofes. And being thus fur¬ 
nifhed with a proper fet of fmaller bafkets, in 
different fixes, as above, they will be found 
very ufefully convenient, fulled to different 
and particular occaiions in the bufineis of ga¬ 
thering the various different forts of herbs, 
fmall plants, roots, fruits, and other produc¬ 
tions, of fmall or moderate growth, as before 
intimated, in quantities, Id's or more, accord¬ 
ing to their kinds and particular or more ge¬ 
neral ufes, as may be required for the occa¬ 
sional fupply of a family, &c. 

And lor gathering the larger productions 
of principal crops, luch as cabbages, cauli¬ 
flowers, coleworts, and other fimilar greens, 
the different forts of large cfculcut roots, peas, 
beaus, and die various other forts of principal 
vegetable articles, as are ui'ually required in 
Ibmc confiderable quantity, according to their 
cvcral kinds, ihouki generally tic lumilhed 
aith large, itroug, offer baikets, of wider 


and deeper dimenfions, and of different fixes, 
to hold from about the quantum of a peck, or 
half-lmfhel, to a bufhelor more, as formerly 
intimated, made of a proportionable form in 
width and depth, wider at the top-than the 
bottom, and generally furnifhed with top 
handles ; fomc with,a bow-handle crofs-ways, 
others with two fmall oppofite fide handles at 
the top edge ; or alio, for this bufinefs, fome 
of thofe called fieve baikets would be con¬ 
venient on many occaiions: they are of a fquat 
make or form, equally as wide at the bottom 
as the top, ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide, by eight or ten to twelve inches 
deep, witliout handles. 

Like wife baikets of the above larger kinds, 
in dimenfions juft mentioned, are alfo ex¬ 
ceedingly ufeful for various other occaiions in 
gardens, in carrying, removing, and contain¬ 
ing particular articles; fuch as in the work of 
planting and tranfplanting, baikets are very 
convenient wherein to contain and carry the 
refpedtive fort* of plants, roots, fets, &c. to 
the allotted places for that purpofc; Kkewife 
fimilar kinds of baikets arc very ufeful in the 
bufinefs of hand-weeding in walks, beds, bor- 
iers, &c. to contain ami carry off'the weeds; 
as alfo for removing collc&ed heaps of weetls, 
litter and rubbiih, from the fame compart¬ 
ments ; efpecially where a wheel-bairow cannot. 
be conveniently admitted or employed for that 
occafion; and for various other needful works 
in gardening, as before obferved. 

Alfo for gathering and containing different 
forts of fruit, feveral different-fixed baikets, 
as above are neceiTary ; having fome fmall, 
neat, lhallow kinds, in which to gather the 
fmaller, and any particular choice and more 
delicate fruits, for the daily fupply of a fami¬ 
ly, or as may be wanted; and others of larger 
dimenfions, for gathering more confiderable 
quantities of the common hardier fruits. 

Generally, of fruit baikets, where there are 
olledtions of different fruits, ihoukUiave fome 
>f proper fixes adapted for finalier and larger 
kinds ; fuch as forgathering the daily iuppfies 
of the feveral forts of fmall fruits for a fa¬ 
mily, &c. as cherries, ftrawbcriies, rafpber- 
ries, mulberries, goofeberries, currants, grapes, 
Ac. a regular let in feveral fixes, of fmall 
round, white chip or neat oxier baikets, 
would be nroper; fix or eight, to len or twelve 
' uches wide, and three or four to five or fix 
nclies deep, would be more eligible than lar¬ 
ger lizes, and in which might occafioqally 
;ather fome of the above different forts in fc- 
arate baikets, and thefc placed together in a 
arger wide fiat haflcct in which to'carry them, 
or die table, Ac. or as may be required; and 
U for 
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far laTger kinds of choice fruit, fuch as apri¬ 
cots, peaches, nectarines, plums, figs, pears, 
&c. a limilar fet of fmall balkets, as above, 
would alio be very convenient, wherein to ga¬ 
ther thefe forts of fruits to beft advantage ; or 
iometimes to gather fome particular forts in 
feparate fmaller baikets, not fo liable to bruife 
or blemifli as might probably happen when 
too many are placed together in balkets of lar¬ 
ger fize: fo that it would be moll; advifable 
to have fome different fizes of fmaller and 
moderate (hallow balkets for this occafion, 
which vyould be more eligible than larger, 
both for gathering the general daily fuppiies 
of thefe kinds of fruit, and be convenient on 
particular occafions, in which to have fome 
principal choicer forts gathered in feparatc 
balkets, as above hinted, to fend in for the 
immediate fupply of the table ; or, however, 
where not accommodated with a proper fet of 
different-fiizcd balkets for the above purpofes, 
fhoukl have fome kind of moderate-fisted {hal¬ 
low onrji of eligible dimenfions in width, fuf- 
ficient each to contain fmall portions of dif¬ 
ferent forts of fruit feparate, fo as not to 
ernfh one another, or might be kept feparatc 
In faid balkets, by partitions of vine leaves, 
lee. between each fort of fruit. 

And it may be proper juft to obferve, that, 
in gathering any principal or choicer forts of 
the above Iruits, either each fort occafionally 
in a feparate fmall balket, or feveral forts to¬ 
gether, in one or more larger-fized, of a wide 
mallow form, and intended to be fent or car- 
tied therein, immediately to the table, Sec 
it would be proper prcviouflv to line the inlide 
of each balket with frelh vine leaves, and to 
place alfo fome between the fruit, efpccialiy 
the larger forts, fuch as apricots, peaches, 
nc&arines, plums, pears, figs, &c. and bunches 
of grapes, which both preserves the beauty o' 
the fruit, and fets it off hi the beft appearance. 

A fmall fort of narrow, upright, chip 
balkets, called pottles, are ufeful for convey 
ing fome fmaller forts of ripe fruit, &c. to a 
diltance, or to market, and for which occa- 
fion they are much ufed in the numerous gar 
dens feveral miles round London, fuch as fo: 
lira wherries, rafpberrics, mulberries, and fome 
times for early cherries, goofeberries, currants 
and choicer forts of early plums, &c. as they 
are not fo liable to bruife as when in a greatei 
quantity together in large balkets ; fo that th< 
balkets for this purpofe, being of a fmall up 
right form, holding about a quart, or little 
more or lefs, are very narrow at bottom 
widening upward to four or five inches at top 
Hind furnifhed with a crofs-handle; and theft 
ftting' filled with the allotted kinds of fruit, i 


may he more fafely carried, or lent, as may 
‘>e "required, without bruiting. And in large 
uantities, intended to be lent to any diftance, 

>r for market, in thefe hnall balkets, See. they 
re packed many together, upright, in a large, 
wide, fiat oiler balket, and in that manner 
carried upon men's and women’s heads, not 
o liable to bruife, as by any other method of 
arriage. 

Sieve balkets, before mentioned, are well 
idapted for gathering and fending larger quan- 
ities of particular forts of fruit, fuch as chcr- 
ies, goofeberries, currants, grapes, plums, 
pears. Sec. or occafionally, in the fmaller 
orts of thefe balkets, peaches, nedlarines, 
apricots, and other kinds, each different fort 
of fruit generally in a feparate balket. And as 
hefc kind of balkets may be obtained of two 
or three different fizes, from that of half a 
peck to half a bulhel meafurement, or little 
more or lefs, they are adapted to contain 
fmaller or larger quantities of the refpe&ive 
forts of fruit, as may be required ; and being 
of equal width at bottom and top, as before 
obferved, with the bottom a little hollowed 
underneath, that when intended to fend 
the above forts of fruit therein to any di¬ 
ftance, they Ihould not he filled above the brim, 
and covered at top, cither with leaves, fern, 
or a little clean hay; and thus, if occafion re¬ 
quires to fend feveral or many together, thole 
of equal fize may, if ncceffary, he placed one 
upon another, without fear of their prtffing 
detrimentally upon the fruit; as in this manner 
hundreds are fent together by boats and other 
carriage to the London markets. 

Or for fending the more delicate forts of 
wall-fruit, as peaches, nectarines, figs, line 
plums, See. they are occafionally put up in fi- 
milar-formcd fmaller balkets, three, four, or five 
inches deep, without handles ; and thefe packed 
feveral together, ip one of large deep di men¬ 
tions, in which to carry them to market, or 
anv diftant place, where occafionally re¬ 
quired. 

For family ufe, to convey or fend fome con- 
fiderable portions of feveral forts of kitchen- 
garden productions, fruits. Sec. to any di¬ 
ftance, or to any family in town, Ihould have 
one or more large, wide, deep, ofier balkets, 
round or oblong, or in the manner of an ham¬ 
per, and furnifhed with a top cover affixed 
thereto on one tide, with a fort of withy hinge; 
and in which may pack feveral forts of the 
moll ufeful vegetables and fruits ; or fome 
principal forts of fruit being placed in fmall 
balkets, may be packed feveral together in 
thefe larger, along with the other articles, more 
conveniently for carrying without bruiting. 
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flag hand-bafkets are alfo ufeful in gardens, | pole, to be carried between two men; as thefe 
both to life occafionalfy-fin gathering particu-' bafkets contain confiderabiy more than the bo- 
far forts of vegetable productions, and hardier dy of a common wheel-barrow, and thereby the 
forts of fruits, and for fending or carrying work may be done more expeditioufiy, with 
fmall portions of different forts, to any mode- lefs wheeling to deface the lawns and walks.; 
rate diftancc, as may be required. And thefe though in fome places they have large, light, 
kind of bafkets are alfo ufeful in gathering deep-tided wheel-barrows, for this purpofe. 
fomc forts of hardy fruit by hand, on high Bafkets for the market-gardeners are of fe- 
ilandard trees, fuch as apples, pears. Sec. and veral forts and fixes peculiar to themfelves, for 
green walnuts for pickling, and other forts gathering and carrying their ware to market, 
occailonally. and for which they have different terms, which 

fiafkets a re alfo ufeful, in which to place, for about London are called maunds, junks, 
conveyance, fome particular forts of curious fieves, boat-bafkets, bufhel - bafkets, and a. 
or tender plants in pots when intended to larger deep oblong fort called barge-bafkets, to 
fend or carry them in a growing ftate to any hold two or three or more fmaller occafionally, 
great diftance, and for which the bafkets are in which are contained particular forts of earlv 
made of a width and depth, proportioned or prime goods, and frequently fome principal 
to the fixe of the plants, either for one large, kinds of fruit; they have alfo fcveral other 
or two or three or more fmaller; and, if with forts of fmall.r and middling {hallow bafkets 
largilli beads, the top edge of the bafket is for their various occafions. 
let round with long oficr or willow rods or The different forts of bafkets for the feveral 
wands; and the plants when placed in the garden occafions may be procured at mod ©f 
bafket, having the head carefully tied clofelo- the bafket-makers, or have them made to or- 
gether, below and above, then the rods being der, for the feveral purpofes required, 
gatliercd together at top, anti thus faftened in But as many places are remote from cities 
a proper manner, will have a pyramidal foim, and towns, inconvenient.to procure ready-made 
jo as to furround and defend the plains from bafkets, in that cafe the gardeners often, at 
external injury ; and to effc& this itill more leifure times in winter, make their own 
fccurely, a large garden mat may be faftened bafkets proper for their feveral occafions ; 
•clolely round the whole ; which, if cold and the proper materials for that purpofe are 
weather, and the plants of a wilder nature, the heft forts of pliant ofier willow' rods, or 
ihould not be omitted. wands and twigs, of larger and fmaller fiaes ; 

And fometimes in the work of removing and for that occafion, where circumftaticed as 
for tranfplantation, fome curious forts of iarg- above, it would be proper to have fome little 
ifhever-greens,&c. in the full ground, with bafis plantation of the beft oliers in any moift or 
of earth about their roots, to be fent to fefine watery fituation, or along die fide of a watery 
diftance with faid balls as entire as poffible, ditch,' or brook, river, or pond, &c. and 
that the plants may fcarcely feel any check j fome kept down to low flocks, to afford an 
from tranfplanting, large, ftrong, coarfc wil- annual cutting of rods of proper growth for 
low bafkets, not very clofely worked, are oc- the above ufe. See Osier and Salix. 
caiionally ufed, in which to place the plants, For the principal materials for making Baf- 
<me only in each Jiafket, with its faid ball en- kets, fee Salix. 

tire ; and when arrived to the deftined place, BASONS, or Refervoirs of Water, for ufe 
arc cither taken out of the bafkets, or thefe and ornament in gardens, 
cut away, to preferve the ball of earth com- For ufeful purpofes, Bafons of water in 
Jxuft; or if it fhould appear that this cannot gardens are effentially neceffary for watering 
be conveniently effected if the bafket is re- [ilants m lutnmer, particularly fuch as are 
moved, they may be planted, bafket and all, in- obliged to be planted out in time of diought; 
to the ground ; cutting the tides a little open alfo for watering beds of young feediings of 
in different parts, the roots will make their any fort in dry hot weather, plants in hot- 
way through, and the bafket will rot and,give beds under glades, and all forts of plants in 
full room tor their growth. pots; anil that water expofed to the fun and 

In extenfive pleafurc-grounJs, fometimes air in Batons, &c. is confiderabiy more falu- 
large wide bafkets, two or three feet deep, are tary for tfie growth of all vegetables, than 
nfed for carrying off the mowings of fhort raw {harp water, drawn immediately out of 
grafs in futntner from lawns, &cc. and fallen wells: but fometimes there are natural ponds, 
leaves in autumn ; being either placed upon refervoirs, or other waters, in the ncighbour- 
nu open wheel-barrow, or having two oppo- hood of gardens, fo conveniently fituated tbr 
fitc fide handles at top, in which to place a long watering, as to render die expenfe of making 

U 2 a Bafoii 
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a Bafon merely for that purpofe, urmecef- 
fary. 

For ornament, however, Bafons or fome 
fimiiar compartments of water, of fmaller or 
larger dimenfions, in plea fu re-grounds, are 
very delirable, and exceedingly proper to be 
introduced in fome confpicuous diftriift, efpe- 
cially in fome lower part, or fuch fituation 
where a proper fupply of water can be the 
mod readily obtained, either naturally, in or 
near the place intended, or conduced from a 
didance fufficient to continue the Bafon, &c: 
always full to the requifite extent; and gene¬ 
rally, in regard to fituation, fhoukl be at fome 
little diftance within confpicuous view of 
the main habitation, and of the principal 
lawns and walks extending contiguous to the 
faid manfion, and with intervening views from 
other parts of the pleafure-ground; efpecially 
where the furface of water is of fome con- 
iiderable expanfion ; but in fmall Bafons this 
would not be material, as they could not make 
any confpicuous appearance at a didancc. 

With regard to figure or form and dimen¬ 
fions, &c. if a regular fiafon is intended, it 
may either be circular or oval, fmall, mode¬ 
rate, or of extenlive width, as may be conve¬ 
nient or thought expedient; or proportioned 
in fome degree confident with the eligibility 
of the fituation, or that of fuch part of the 
pleafure-ground, &c. in which it may be in¬ 
tended, and according to the fupply of water 
that can be. comtnodiouily obtained, as before 
obferved; or, when it may lie defired to have 
a Bafon, or any compartment of water formed 
in fome imitation of a natural order, the figure 
may lie varied by gentle bends, fwells and 
curves of different dimenfions; or in fome 
fituations, it roay be formed to imitate a lake 
or river, &c. in eafy windings, lefs or more ; 
and fometimes the extreme parts turned in a 
bold fweep between proje&ing fide planta¬ 
tions, fo as the termination may in a manner 
difappear, and ieem m fome points of view to 
extend in another direction, in continuation. 

One great article in making Bafons, or any 
pieces of water, is to contider whether a pro¬ 
per fupply of water is to be obtained at all 
times of tne yea#. 

Another thing is the means of making them 
hold water completely at all feafons* 

This is done the moft effectually by laying 
the bottom and fiilrs of the cavity thereof with 
ftrong clay, twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches 
thick, according to the quality of the natural 
foil; for the more the bottom foil i nclines to light, 
look texture, gravelly or fandy, the greater 
thick a efs of clay mail be allowed; but where 
tbehfiMl below's* naturally of a ftrong loamy 


or clayey kind, there will be little difficulty fn 
making it hold water with a moderate thick* 
nefs of additional clay. 

In default of clay for the above pnrpofe; 
chalk is fometimes ufed in countries where it 
abounds, firft forming it into a powder, then 
working this into a fort of mortar, with which 
the bottom and fide walls are formed, beating 
and ramming it hard, observing the thickncls 
as above. 

Some alfo, inftcad of clay, work the bot¬ 
tom and fide* a- foot thick with roafonrv of 
brick or fmall ftones laid in terra is, and pluiftcr 
it over with two or three inches thick nefs of 
cement, which is two thirds of powdered tile 
to one of lime, beating it well with as little 
water as pofiible, into a fttong mortar, and 
after this is laid on, rub it over witli oil or 
bullock’s blood, and it hardens under water 
like ftone. 

Tire depth of Bafons, or any ornamental 
piece of water, need not be more than three 
feet, though fome are confiderably deeper; 
but four feet at moft is depth enough, even 
when intended to have a boat thereon, or to 
keep fifh in for breeding. The (ides of th* 
cavity of the Bafon fhould be formed with a 
gradual flope, from the top of the circumfe¬ 
rence to the intended depth, and the whole laid 
with clay, to render k water-tight, as before 
obferved, anil a few inches of gravel over that, 
to preferve it, and render the water clear; and 
the furrounding furtace of ground fhould be 
laid with grafs from the edge of the water to 
fome connderable diftance each way, though 
in the old defigns, perpendicular walls of ma- 
fonry, laid in terrafs, were often formed round 
the tides of the cavity, with a ftone coping at 
top, correfponding with die general fuifacc. 

No high banks or fliff flnpes fhould be 
raifed as boundaries to a Bafon, or any piece 
of water intended for ornament, to obftruct 
the diftaut profpe# thereof; and if fo that 
the water will unavoidably lie low, it is pro¬ 
per to Hope oft' the ground gradually from 
fome diftance on. every fide to the intended 
furface of water, fo as the fupcrficies of the 
circumference may more apparently corre- 
fpond with the general furface of the furroutid- 
ing ground; for the flope to the water, if nc- 
ceflary to have any, fhould be eafy and na¬ 
tural, that the whole furface of water may 
appear as confpicuous as poffihle at fome di¬ 
ftance, and die whole fo contrived, that the 
water may always appear nearly as high as 
the fuperncies of the margin of tne Bafon. 

The fituation for ornamental Bafons, dee. 
fhould be in fome confpicuous parr, as far as 
may be confiftcnt wkh the means of having 

. it 
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it properly fupplicd with water at all feafons 
efpccialiy in fummcr, when it is the moil 
deiirable both for ufe and ornament; ami 
where a large work is intended, we ihoold 
alfo contrive it in the moll eligible part, 
where as little digging as poffible is neccflary 
to form the cavity. 

As to the dimeniions or fine, if defign- 
ed merely for tire ufe of watering plants, 
from ten to fifteen or twenty feet diameter 
may be fufficient 5 but when required for 
ornament, it may be any fize or form, in 
proportion to the extent and form of the gar¬ 
den, or according to the fupply of water drat 
can be eafily obtained, or the nature of the 
foii for holding the water ; for where water is 
fcarce, or that the foil is loofe and Tandy, 
nothing veiy extenfive fhould be attempted 
as the bringing day from a diftance to lay a 
large Bafon fifteen or eighteen inches diick, 
as muft be the cafe in light fandy ground, 
would be attended with a confiderable ex- 
peni'e; and if, after all, water was not to be 
had in fufficient quantity to keep the Bafon 
always full, how great would be the difap- 
poiminent! But where water is copious in 
the neighbourhood, either in an adjacent river, 
brook, or running fpring, fo lituated that a 
fuffic icncy can be readily conveyed at moderate 
expenfe to the part of the ground required, a 
Bafon of more capacious diinenfions may be 
undertaken; and if, with the above circum- 
ilance of plenty of water, there is a natural 
loamy or clayey foil below, of proper depth, 
they are particular advantages; in which 
talcs, Bafons of confiderable extent are forril- 
times eafily formed with very little artificial 
claying, and fome without any, where there 
is a good natural depth of clay at bottom and 
fidcs, and a large fupply of wafer: however, 
in loofe, hollow, fandy, or any light ground, 
a good coat of day muft be allowed all over 
the bottom and fides. 

In fetting out the dimenfions of the Bafon, 
cbfcrve, that where a full coat of clay is ne- 
ccffary, it muft be ftaked out three feet fix 
inches, at leaft, wider than its intended width 
to allow a twelve or fifteen inch ftratum of clay 
on each fide, and five or fix inches of gravel 
over the clay ; it fhouUl alfo be eighteen inches 
or two feet deeper than you defign the depth 
of water, becuufe the bottom ought to .be 
clayed twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
thick, and five or fix of gravel. 

Particular care ftiould be obfewed to flake 
the fuperficica of the circumference perfe&ly 
level, that the water may appear,regular every 
way at the margin. 

In digging out the cavity of the Bafon, be¬ 
gin towards the middle, ana excavate the earth 


the intended depth, as above ; then work off 
the fides regularly with a moderate flope from 
the edge of the circumference to the bottom of 
the Bafon. 

When the cavity of the Bafon rs formed* 
let it be well rammed and fmoothed; then the 
clay is to be brought in, which fhould have 
been previoufiy well wrought over and trod ; 
and begin laying the bottom in the middle* 
being careful that no ftoncs, fticks, or fuch 
materials, be mixed therewith, to occafion 
fiffures to let off the water; fpread it regu¬ 
larly, a little at a time, and tread it with men's 
naked feet, calling water thereon frequently, 
ramming it alfo from time to time with wooden 
rammers, obferving, that if the bottom foil is 
of a light, or loofe nature, fhould lay the clay 
fifteen or eighteen inches thick, and fee that 
every part be well kneaded, that there be not 
the leaft vacancy; for the water will efcape at 
the finalleft cranny, and occafion great trouble 
hereafter. During the work, if the weather » 
dry, cover the clay, a% you lay it, with mats 
or moift litter, or "with the intended neccflary 
ftratum of gravel, laid the thicknefs mention¬ 
ed below, to prevent the clay from cracking, 
continuing the claying regularly each way from 
the bottom to the top of the circumference 
of the Bafon ; and as foot) as the whole is clay¬ 
ed, cover it immediately with a ftratum ofcoarfe 
gravel four, five, or fix inches thick, which 
fee u res the clay, and raiders the water always 
clear; and when thus far finifhed, let the water 
in as foon as poffible. Then proceed to finifh' 
the fupcrficies of the circumference, and lay it 
all round with turf from the water-edge to 
fomc confiderable diftance every way, as die 
fituatkm {hall admit, obferving to lay it as far 
down on every fide as the water will appa¬ 
rently liand, but not fo as to form any flope, 
diflindl from that of the immediate fuiround- 
ing fuperficies j for if any at all is ncceflaiy, 
it fhould be contrived in one regular Hope, 
which is the more agreeable to charader, as 
the furface of water will more apparently 
corrcfpond with the circumjacent furface of 
the ground, and appear the more confpicuous 
lit a diftance ; fo that when a furface of the 
water lies unavoidably much lower than the 
general furface, the ground on every fide 
fhould be Hoped off graduallv to fome confi¬ 
derable diftance, as before hinted, that the 
defeent to the water may be cafy and appear 
as natural as poffible, fo as to admit of walk- 
ng with pleasure upon any part thereof. 

BASS, among gardeners, is pieces of the 
breads or firings of garden bafs mats, tx- 
remely ufeful as ligaments in the culture of 
numbers of plants, and the moft cheap and 
ready bandage for die ufe of gardeners. 

As 
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As for inftance, it is the bdl bandage that feet wide Beds, with eighteen inches, or two 
can be ufed for binding grafts and bads; alfo feet alleys between j onions are aifo cultivated 
the moft ready material far die tying up the to the beft advantage in four feet wide Beds, 
ftalks or ftems of moft forts of flowering having ten or twelve inch alleys ; the different 
plants, and which, if frelh, will endure a year, forts of lettuce and endive ihould alfo be fown 
or at lcaft one fummer j iikewife is very ufeful and tranfplanted into feparate Beds octafion- 
»n the kitchen-garden for many purpofes, fuch ally ; as alfo various forts of final! plants can 
&s tying up the leaves of early cabbages, let- be more conveniently cultivated in Beds, or in 
tuce, endive, Sec. to whiten and promote their borders of iimilar width ; likewiic early ra- 
heading; alfo fof bunching up various forts diihes Ihould generally be fown in Beds or 
of pot and medical herbs for winter fervice, funilar compartments of borders, which will 
and for many otheV ufes,' be more convenient for their culture, fuch as 

The Bmfs for all thefe purpofes ihould be covering them occafionalty in froily weather, 
-quite frelh, not taken from fuch old mats as and for weeding, thinning, watering, and ga- 
have been occafionally ufed in the garden; and thering them on ditferem occafions. 
where there is much tying, it is eligible to All forts of plants that are particularly in- 
aliot A mat or two entirely for that purpofe, tended for tranfplantation, Ihould always be 
keeping it fn the dry, and not drawing the Bafs, fown in beds or narrow borders, fo as to ad- 
as is often pra&ifed, from the mats that are de- mit of Handing to weetl, water, and draw the ' 
ligned for other ufes, which foon fpoils them, plants, without treading upon them ; alfo, for 
. When it is wanted-for tying, it ihould be the fame reafon, all plants necefl'iry to be 
drawn out regularly, and cut into equal pricked out previous to their final tranfplant- 
lengths; and to render it r.ore pliable and ing, ihould alfo be pricked in Beds, fuch as 
tough, ihould be dipped in water; then the celery, cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 6cc. 
gardener ihould tuck it iu his apron-firing, aromatic and medical iierbs of all forts ihould 
where it wilt be ready for ufc. alfo, for the general part, be difpofcii in Beds 

BASTERIA, AU-fpice. See Calycan- with twelve or fifteen inch alleys between, 
thus. - or at leaft in borders of iimilar w idth : parti- 

BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony. cularly mint, thyme, favory, majoram, iage. 

This genus comprehends feven or eight hyflbp, balm, penny-royal, tanfey, tarragon, 
fpectes, ol tender exotic ihrubs and trees, pro- feverfew, rue, 6tc. which method of bedding 
ducing pentapetalous flowers in fpikes, having all the forts of final! plants above hinted, is 
ten ftamina, and a decimated ftyle. not only more commodious for doing the ne- 

They are rare in England; the following ceifary work without prejudicing the plants, 
are cultivated in fome of our ftoves. but alfo has an air of uniformity, which is 

1. Bauhinia acvleata. fcver to be oblerved in a khchen-garden. 

Prickly Btwh'mia t w Indian Savin.'] Banin- The proper dimeniions of Beds in this di- 

nia with a prickly ftem, riling fifteen teet high, ftri& is four feet, or four and a half in width, 
having irregular branches, roundilh emargi- the length at plcafurc, with intervening thal- 
natc leaves, emitting a balfamic odour like the low alleys, nine, twelve, or fifteen inches, to 
favin-tree, and fpikes of yellow flowers. two feet width, in the different forts of plants, 

2. Bauhinia tomentofa. fo that a perfon in the alleys may call I y teach 

Tomentofc Bauhinia.] Bauhinia with afmooth half acrofs the Bed, to do the neccffary work 

ftem and branches, growing fifteen or eighteen to the plants, &cc. without trampling them, 
feet high, hcart-fhaped, tomentofe leaves, hav- or treacling the ground hard, 
ing two fcmi-orbicular lobes, and long fpikes Iu flower-gardens, when deligned feparately 
ot velloW flowers. from rhe general pleafu re-ground, the ground 

They arc propagated by feeds from abroad, Ihould be divided into regular parallel Beds, of 
aflifted by a hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the three or four feet width, with eighteen inch, 
Hove, where the plants muft always remain, or two feet alleys, efpccially wnen intended 
BEDS are fitwtft compartments of ground, chiefly for the curious forts of bulbous-rooted 
of three or four feet breadth, very neceffary flowers, fuch as tulips, hyacinths, See. alfo for 
in the culture of many forts of plants. ranunculufes, anemones, and other choice forts. 

In kitchen-gardens, it is eligible to fow'and thar, by being depolited together in Beds, 
prick out many forts of fmall plants in Beds, having intervening alleys, admits of palling 
having narrow alleys between, for the greater between them to perform the necdTary wotks 
Convenience of weeding, watering, gathering, of culture, as well as to view the plants when 
Ate. without trampling on the crops; as, for in flower, which in many forts appear to 
IpGample, the* ground "intended for afparagus greater advantage when in Beds together,— 
find l irawberries Ihould be divided into four I Thefe beds, in flower-gardens, Ihould be neat¬ 
ly 
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ly edged with box or thrift. See Buxcs and 
Edgings. 

A flower feminary, or nwfery for railing 
ail fort# of flowers from feeds, flips, cuttings,' 
parting-roots, &c. fhould aifo be divided into 
three or four feet wide Beds. 

In nurfcries for trees, the ground intended 
for the reception of feeds and cuttings of mod 
forts of hardy trees and 111 rubs, (hould alfo 
generally be divided into three or four feet 
Beds, with twelve or fifteen inch alleys bc-r 
tween, for the reafons above mentioned. 

Beds fhould not in general be raifed but 
very little higher than the alleys, unlefs in 
cafes of too copious moifture; but otherwife, 
the furface of Beds fhould not be more than 
three or four inches, at mod, higher than the 
level of the alley ; for, when railed confider- 
ahly, the alleys affumc the appearance of 
trenches, and have a difagrecable look. 

BEGONIA (Begonia), an exotic Ihrub, 
rifing three or four feet high, ornamented 
with angulate-heart-lhaped leaves, and tetra- 
petulous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Moncecia Polyandria. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
tetrapetalous and cordate. Stamina, nume¬ 
rous filaments, topped with roundifh antherse. 
Pt st i i.l um , a n credt germcn, with three mem¬ 
branaceous angles fupporting three bilid ftyles, 
and globular ftigmas. Prricarpium, a tri¬ 
angular three-ccllcd caplule, containing many 
finall feeds. 

The fpccics is, 

Bf.oonia niiida. % 

Shining-leaved Begonia .] Begonia, with a 
fhruhhy eredt ftem, branching three or four 
fecthigh.fmooth, unequal, hcart-fhapedleaves, 
and bright purple flowers* 

Varieties.] Begonia, with a rofe-coloured 
flower—Begonia, with white flowers. 

Thefe flirubs flower in the ftovc in fum- 
mer ; and are propagated by feeds, layers, or 
cuttings: fow the feeds in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed: layers may be done in 
fpring, and in autumn may be taken off and 
tranfplanted : cuttings may be planted in pots 
in the fpring, pud put in a hot-bed; and -in 
three months they -will be rooted, fit to 
plant in Angle pots, and replunged in the 
ftove. 

BELLIS, that beautiful little perennial, the 
Daify. 

Tfte garden Dailies, in all their different 
forms and colours, are varieties only of one 
fpecics, the common white field Daify, that 
adorns the meadows and pafture grounds in 
mod parts of Europe, is fuppofed to be die 
parent of them aH. 


Oafs and order, Syngenejta Polygamia St r- 
perflua. 

Characters.] Compound radiated flower. 
Calyx, a double feries of fmaU equal leaves. 
Corolla, a numerous fmaU, tubular, her¬ 
maphrodite florets compofe die dife, and flat 
female florets die radius, and a Angle nak«J 
feed under each floret. Sec Com t*o situs Flos. 

But in the full double flowers, theradiua or 
female florets, are increafed to the very centre, 
and form the doublenefs. See Plexus Flos. 

Thefpecies is, 

Bellis per emus hortmjjs. 

Perennial Garden Daify.] Bellis with a 
fibrous, perennial root, crowned by numerous 
fmaU, oval, evergreen leaves, in a large tuf 
clofe to the ground; and amongft them rife 
many naked flower-ftalks, four or five inches 
high, each fupporting one.radiated flower. 

Varieties of thisare,] Common garden Daify 
with double white flowers^—with double red 
flowers—wirh double white and red flriped 
flowers—with variegated flowers—double fear- 
let flowers—double pied flowers—doubleqiuil- 
led or fiffular flowers—double white cocVs- 
comb-fhaped flowers —• double red cock’s- 
comb-fliaped flowers—-double fpeckled flowers 
—Proliferous, or Hen and Chickens Daify, 
the moft Angularly curious of all, it being a 
large double flower, fending out many fmaU 
ones, immediately from its Ades all around, 
each fupported on a fhort foot-ftalk, the whole: 
regularly furrounding their common parent, 
appearing very ornamental. 

All thefe varieties flower abundantly in- 
April, May, and June, and have an exceed¬ 
ing pretty effedt, when properly difpofed in 
the . fronts of borders in aflemblage with 
other low-growing perennial flowergj and oc- 
cafionally planted in edgings. 

They are extremely hardy, and profper in 
almoft any Atuation and foil. 

With regard to their difpofition, fome plant 
them to form edgings; but tbefedbon become 
irregular; in which order of arrangement, 
however, the flowers are die moil: confpicuous, 
though, for the fake of diverflty, I fhould alfo 
, advite difpoAng mafly' of them in different 
parts of the borders, towards the hunt, to form 
round patches or tuffs a yard or two diAance* 
planting the different varieties alternately, to 
effe& the gwater variegation. 

When deGgncd to plant any for edgings, 
they may either be planted by dibber two or 
three inches afundcr in the row, or form a fmali 
trench; as in planting box, and placed therein, 
clofe together, as sit once to form a compel 
edging; theugjkcshis may be performed aHb by 
the dibber^ sSdobferving, that, as m. edgings 
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they are apt to fpread irregularly out ofbounJs, a corymbus from the wings of. the leaves on 
in which cafe, they /hould be cut in on both very /hort petioles, and fuccecded by oval 
fides; and where any die Off in gaps, make capfules, filled with feeds. This plant being 
good the deficiencies with proper rooted flips’ of the tender'kind, muft be conftantly kept in 
or plants } or old irregular edgings /hould be the bark-bed in the ftove. 
taken op, flipped and replanted, as above, once Its propagation is by feeds fown in pots in 
in two or three years, at the proper feafons. the fpring, and plunged in die hot-bed ; and 
The propagation of all the varieties, is. by when the plants are come up fhould be plant- 
dividing or flipping the plants in autumn or ed fingly in pots, and replunged, giving proper 
fpring, and the fmalleft flip having a root air, and (hade in hot weather; they may aifo 
fibre, will readily grow, and in one feafon in- be ratfed by cuttings in the fummer mouths, 
create to a large tuft; if, however, they are and managed as the feed lings, 
intended to make as jgreat a ihow of bloom BERBER IS, the Berbery-/hr ub, or Pip- 
ae poffible, they /hould not be divided too peridge-bulh. 

fmall, and the nips may be planted at once This genus comprehends hardy deciduous 
where they are to remain ; or where a large fhrubs, having Ample oval leaves, and fmall 
increafe is wanted, may plant a quantity of hexapetalous flowers, moftly in fmall bunches, 
fmall flips together in beds or borders, fix or Ciafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 
eight inches afunder. Charatlers. j Cai.yx, fix concave coloured 

As thefe plants increafe confiderabiy into leaves, alternately fmaller and larger. Co- 
benches, they /hould be tranfplantedand flipped holla, fix fmall, oval, concave petals, and 
every year, or at lead every frcoml autumn. two coloured nedlariums attached to the bafe 
This is alfo neceflkry to preferve the double of each petal. Stamina., fix credl, com- 
frate of the flowers, as, if permitted to remain prefled, blunt filaments, and two anthers ar- 
lone unremoved and flipped, they become fmall, tached to their apex. Pistii.lum, a long 
ana degenerate much to a Angle Race, and had cylindric germen, no flyle, but a broad, or- 
colours. bicular, bordered ftigma. Pericarhium, 

The gardeners about London, who raife a cylindric, blunt, umbilicated berry, of one 
vaft quantities to fupply the markets in fpring, cell, containing two feeds, 
always flip their ftore plants annually in au- The fpecies are, 
tumn, in September or O&ober, and plant i. Berber is vulgaris. 

them together in beds or borders, in rows fix Common Berbery. ] Berbery with ftirubby 

inches oiftance, planting fome alfo in warm woody Aems and branches, growing eight or 
funny borders, to facilitate an early bloom ; ten feet high, armed with thorns by threes; 
for they always carry the .plants to market fijiall, oval, flightly-ferratcd leaves, placed al- 
when in flower, and the fooner this is effected ternate; and yellow flowers, in numerous 
in fpring, the greater-price they fetch. fmall long clufters from the iidcs of the 

At each time of flipping, always increafe branches, fuccecded by duller* of final], 
from the large/!: and fulLsft doubles; and thofe bright, red berries, in autumn, 
that difeover any ligns of degeneracy to lingies, varieties of this are.] Common Berbery 

caft entirely out of die garden. with red fruit, having ftouy feeds—with reel 

BELLO MI A, an exotic /limb for die ftove. ftonelcfs fruit—with while fruit—with black 
Ciafs and order, Pentendria Afonogynia. fweeti/h fruit, 

Charaftersi] Calyx of one leaf, cut into The root of all the varieties is yellow; alfo 
five fpear-fhaped iegmeots. Corolla, mo- the inner bark of the Atom and branches. 

. nopctalouti, and wheel-fliaped, with a very 2 . Herberts crcticn. 

/hort tube. Stamina, five awl-fhaped fila- Cretan Box-leaved Berbery.] Berberis with 
menta, topped with ered eonnivent arvtherae. many Ihrubby ftalks three os, four feet high, 
PlSTlLLOM, a germen, with an awl-fhaped armed with thorns at every joint, fmall oval 
fiyle, crowned by an acute ftigma. Per?- leaves, and /lender foot-ftalks, each having 
CARPioM,atiovaitop«fhaped capfuie, ending one flow-er, but no fruit in England, 
in a point, and RMpfettning many rouodi/h feeds. The firft fpecies , Berberis vulgaris, is the 
We oltt fpecies, via. moft commonly cultivated in the Engli/h gar- 

B e m^mf^^era . dens, and the red fruited varieties moft of all; 

Jtofflkialm-ieaved Bellonia .] Rifes with a it glows wild in many of our woods and 
WggpfUem tensor twelve feet high, fending hedges, but has been long admitted au iniu- 
jjpSlany fide^PSbehes, which are garnifbed bitant of gardens, both as an ornamental 
Wmh ovate faWod (eaves, rough undeVneath, fhrnh, and for the lake of its red fruit for 
igfjl placed the flowers, come out in domeftic ufes, which, growing in numerous 

little 
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little clutters, have,a very ornamental appear- fheCetnimn CwRudry JBeet. ] Beta with a 
ance in autumn, and when fully ripe, are a fmaU, oblong, whiteroot, producing from ita 
curious and very wholefome pickle; for which crown many large, oblong, fucculent leaves, 
ufe, the ftonelefs red fort is in mod: efteem ; on broad foot-ftaiks ; and ere£t branching 
the bunches of red fruit are alfo in much're- feed-items two or three feet .high, zacnifoed 
queft for-garnifti to diihes; and where num- with clofe-fittiog leaves, and long fpiketof 
hers of the Ihrubs are cultivated, die fruit greenifb Sowers, fucceeded by plenty ofrfoe 
affords a good repalt for birds, teed, in autumn. 

They flower in May, and the red forts ripen Varieties f this are,] Common green-leaved 
fruit abundantly in September. Beet—white- lea veil Beet—large White Beet— 

They arc excellent furniture for wildernefs Chard, or great Swift Beet, having very broad 
or wood-works, or any of the large ihrub- leaves, wih thifck foot-ftalk? and ribs, 
bery clumps, in affemblage with common de- Thefe varieties often vary from one toclte 
ciduous flrrubs; and all the culture they re- other, the feed of one frequently producing 
quire te, to reduce with a knife any rambling fame of each fort, though, by care iu faviug 
ihoots. See Shrubbery, the feed, the difference may be continued. 

But to have fruit as large and fine as pof- a. Beta (Cicla ), major. 

Able, fome plants may be difpofied finely, Greatejl German Beet, commonly called Man- 
trained with a fingle ft cm four feet high, then gel fVurvzel ; fuppofed a variety of the Beta 
permitted to branch out to form a head, and Cicla.J Beta, with an exceeding large, loug, 
take its natural growth, only cutting out reddifli, pr fometiines whitiih-red root; and 
luxuriant lhoots and ramblers, very large, oblong, thick fuccu lent leaves. 

The common Berbery is alfo fometiines Varieties.] With dark-green leaves—light- 
planted for hedges, both as a fence, as it green leaves—red-veined leaves. 

} rrows thick and branchy quite from the This is a lately introduced variety of Beet, 
iottom, and furnifhed with armature of final! has been much, recommended for its vaft 
thorns, and occafionally to afford fbelter to pai- growth, and great utility both in its root and 
ticular compartments, and by way of ornament, leaves: the former, however, we have expe- 
Their propagation may be effected by luck* rienced, has but little claim to efteem for do¬ 
ers arifing annually from the root. meftic ceconomical purpofbs in this country, 

Likewile abundantly by layers in the com- it being of atr-infipid tafte and unpalatable ; 
mon way, any time from G&ober till March, but the leaves being extremely large and fuc- 
avhich will be rooted and fit to traufplant the colent, are excellently good to ufe occafion- 
following autumn; cuttings of the young ally as the Common Beet; and particularly 
lhoots, planted in autumn or fpring, will alfo to boil like fpinach. 
many of them ftrike, emit roots below, and JJ. Beta rubra. 

lhoots above, and form proper plants by the Hie Red Beet ,J Beta with a large, red, 
following autumn. , eatable root, crowned by mauy large, oblong. 

They" may likewife be raifed plentifully reddifli-dark-purple leaves ; and when it 
from teed, in a bed of common earth, in au- (hoots, fends up ereiA ftatks and branches, 
tumn, though tire plants will probably not terminated by long fpikes of flowers and feed, 
appear until the fecond fpring; and when of Varieties of this are.] Common red Beet 
one or two years’ growth* transplant them in with ajarge, loogifh, dark-red root—turoep- 
nurfery rows. rooted red Beet with .a Ihmt, large,' dark-red 

BETA, the Beet. root—with a red root and green leaves—wi^h 

This genus fumilhes feveral varieties of ufe- a yellow root 
ful culinary herbs, and cfculent roots, of the The firft of thefe four varieties is generally 
kitchen-garden, all hardy biennial plants. preferred for general culture; though the fr- 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. cond is equally good, but the. root not fo 
Char oilers. ] Calyx, a five-leaved perma- lightly ftiaped as mat of the former; die other 
nent cup.- Corolla, none; five ftamina ; two are not eligible to cultivate for a crop, 
a germen under the receptacle, and two Culture of the Common Sort and Varieties. 
fly les, fucceeded by an unilocular capfule, I . The firftfort, Common Beet, and varieties, 
having one feed furrounded by the calyx. are choice culinary herbs, whole property re- 
Tliere are two or -three fpecies, one of fides in their large fucculent leaves,' which 
which grows wild on the fea-fitores, and is are excellent for foups, Bcc. alfo to boil and 
feldmn admitted in gardens. eat .like fpfoiueh ; and the large white and 

The garden kinds are, great Chard * meet are in tntich efteem alfo, 

l. Beta Cicla. 1 'or the, ftttlks and ribs of the large leaves, 

X which 
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v&ich feeing diverted of the leafy part and fiance to thofe of the anmrally-raifed feedBng 
peeled, are great improvers of Coup, alfo fot plants ; therefore fhould generally fow every 
, fteWrng, ana to fee droffed and eaten.like af- year to have a good production, 
paragus, and the leaves themfelves are fine Culture of the Mangel fViirxel Beet . 
pot-herbs, as above ; for alt of which ufes the The Maugel Wurzel Beet, l'uppofed a va- 
feveral Varieties of this fpecies may be obtain- riety either of the Beta Cicla, or rubra, 
ed almoft the year round ; for as often as the having been much recommended in its firft 
large full leaves are gathered, the root con- introduction into this country a few years ago, 
tinucs fending up a frefh fupply from the cen- for its large root for (economical ufes in a 
tre, not only in fummer, but alfo in autumn, family, but not acquiring much eftimation for 
winter, and fpring, hi open weather. that purpofe, is valued more generally for its 

All the varieties of this fort ere propagated leaves, and for which it principally merits 
by feed fidwn annually in the fpring, Febru- culture in our gardens ; as we cannot much 
ary, March, or April, in the places where recommend the root, which, although it grows 
did plants arc to" remain, which will attain very large, fometimes offevcral pounds weighty 
proper growth for ufe in fummer and autumn, is greatly inferior in ufe, both to die Red Beet, 
and continue till next fpring, then will fhoot and that of rnoft others of our efculent roots 
for Teed ; > or if omitted fowing in the fpring, for any domeftic occafions ; is fometimes 
may fow fomc occafionally m fummer, any dreffed in the manner of carrots and parfneps, 
time till die beginning of Auguft in a moift &c. diced and ferved up with butter, but is 
Situation ; but the fpring fowing is the moft generally of a mawkifli unpalatable relifh. 
eligible for a good crop. The leaves, however, which, if the plants 

They fucceed in any common foil of the have large fcope of room, grow twelve or 
kitchen-garden, allowing each fort a feparate fifteen inches broad or more, and of propor- 
ptat Of bed. Let the ground be dug onefpade tionable length, are exceedingly good, when 
deep in the ufual way ; the feed may then ei- young, to ule as die common white and green 
ther be fown broad-caft on die furtace, and Beet; and the young, thick, flefhy ftalkg 
raked in j or, as it is a large feed, (hallow thereof, divefied of die leafy part, peeled or 
drills may be drawn fix inches diftance for feraped, then boiled and ferved up with but- 
the common green and white varieties, but ter, are tender and agreeably tafted; alfo the 
almoft double that for die large White, and leaves to boil occafionally, as fpinach and 
Chard Beet, fowing the feeds therein thinly, other fmall greens ; and of which the root is 
and rake the earth over them about an inch remarkably productive in quick growth, to 
• ’ deep, and trim thefurface fmootli. afford frequent fucreffional gatherings all fum- 

The plants will come up in about a month; mgr and autumn, &c. either cutting them off 
when thefe have leaves an inch or two broad, clofe, or gathering only the larger outward 
' they (hould be hoed, to thin them and deftroy leaves, and in either method they foon (hoot 
weeds, cutting out the common green and up again in a plentiful fucceflioha! lupply. 
white forts to about fix inches difiance ; but . It is raifed from feed fown annually in the 
the Chard Beet fhould be allowed ten or fpring, the fame as the other forts, in any 
twelve inches room every way, that their open fituation, but fhould generally be fown 
large fucculent leaves may have fudl fcope to thinner, either in drills one or two feet afun- 
fpread. „ der, or broad-cafi on the general furface and 

They will be in perfection for ufe in June raked in ; and when the plants are come up, 
and July, and continue till next fpring, ob- of one, two, or three inches in growth, they 
{crying, when you gather them, always to fhould be rhinned to a proportionable diftance 
take the large outward leaves i the others will to give room for the full expanfion of their 
come in for ufe in their turn, and an abun- large leaves. 

dant fucceffive fupply will rife duly in the But in the culture of this fort, fome advife 
'centre from theroot. tranfpianting, when the young plants are of 

Obfervc, a fucceffion crop muft be raifed wo or three inches growth, fetting them in 
every year from feed in the fpring, &cc. agree* rows one or two feet afunder, though we 
able to the foregoing intimations ; for although think this is unneceffary ; efpecially, as they 
the fame crop nri^jht be occafionally continued have long downright tap roots, which generally 
two yearn, by cutting down the feed-ftetns of are the moft fucccfsful when they remain 
the year-old plants according as they advance where fown; however, the method may alfo 
in ferine and fummer, whereby the roots be pra&ifed occafionally by way of experi 
wpH abide and produce a fapply of leaves; ment. 

Mtf" Which would be much inferior in fub- The plants generally continue a production 

of 
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of leaves great part of the year, and the roots 
attain perte&ion for ufe in autumn and win¬ 
ter till fpring ; but when required to have ,a 
principal crop of foll-fized roots, feme (hould 
be allotted for that purpofe without cutting or 
gathering the leaves. 

Culture of the Red Sort. 

The fecond fort. Beta rubra, is highly va¬ 
lued for its large red root, which in tne com¬ 
mon variety often grows twelve or fifteen 
inches long, and three or four inches thick, 
or more, upward j but that of the turnep- j 
rooted fort is much ihorter and generally 
thicker, and of equal quality in goodnefs in 
every refpe£k for ufe ; and, in both of which, 
thofe that are of the largeft growth, and dark- 
eft red colour, are the moil valuable: tbefe 
roots being tender, fweet, and palatable, are 
boiled, iliccd, and eaten cold, &c. are alfo 
diced and feraped in fallads, both as an eat¬ 
able ingredient, and by way of garnifh; dices 
of the root are alfo in requeft as garnifh to 
difhes, and they are alfo ufea as a pickle :—the 
other varieties are never cultivated for any 
principal crop. 

Thefe roots are in perfe&ion from the end 
of Auguft until March or April, when they' 
will fhoot and become dicky. 

This fort is raifed from feed fown annually 
in March or April, in the place where the 
plants are to remain, being careful to procure 
that of the beft dark-red fort. 1 

It fhould be allowed a light, rich, deep foil, 
in an open expofure. 

The market-gardeners often fow this fort 
thinly among their crops of onions, carrots, 
See. that are to be drawn off while young; 
fo that when thefe are gone, the Beets com¬ 
mence a full crop. . j 

1 fhould however advife to fow the princi- j 
pal crop feparate, which, in the end, will be 
found to be the beft culture. Let the ground 
be dug one good fpade deep at lead, and well 
broken, and fow the feed dire&ly, which 
may either be fown broad-cad on the furface, 
and rake it well into the ground; or, as obferv- 
ed of the firft fort, as the feed being large, that 
in order to bury it more regularly it may be 
fown in drills drawn an inch deep, and ten or 
twelve diftance ; or you may dot or prick it 
in, as oftdn pradtifea, with a blunt dibber, 
in lines the abovediftance, making the holes an 
inch deep, and eight or ten afunder in the 
rows, dropping two or three feeds in each 
hole, though only one good plant muft be 
left in each place. In May or June, when 
the plants of either method of lowing have 
leaves an inch or two broad, they will require 
thinning and cleaning from weeds, which 


may be perfomjxTeither by handUweediag 6r 
fm all-hoeing; the latter is the moft expeditious 
for large crops, as well as locffens the furface 
of the earth, to the greater advantage of the 
young plants; however, in either method 
proceed in the work in proper time as above, 
and carefully eradicate all weeds, and thin the 
plants regularly ten or twelve inches diftance, 
leaving no where two or more together, re¬ 
peating the work, occafionally, to kill weeds, 
till the plants cover tbe ground 

Some of the roots will be fit to take up for 
ufe about the end of Auguft, though they will 
I not attain foil perfection until October. 

In November a quantity of the roots fhould 
be taken up, their tops trimmed off not too 
elate, and theo laid, in land or dry earth under 
fhelter, to be ready for winter fervice. 

Of faving Seedfrom both Species. 

To lave feed of all tbe varieties, either 
mark fome of the beft: plants in fpring to be 
left to run up, or they may be tranfpkutted in 
February or March into a convenient place, to 
have fhelter from winds; they will fhoot up 
ftalks in May; in June fopport them with 
Bakes, and the feed will ripen in September. 
BETQN 1 CA, Betony. 

The plants are herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
perennials, having fimple leaves, and annual 
ftalks from one to two feet high, terminated 
by fpikes of fmall ringent flowers; eftacmed, 
fome as medical plants, and fome for variety 
in gardens. 

Clafs and order, JDidynamia Gymmjperma. 
Characters .] Calyx is monophyltous* tu¬ 
bular, five-parted, and permanent. Corolla 
is ringent, with a cylindric incurved tube, 
the upper-lip roundifti and entire, the lower 
one three-parted, the middle part* broad and 
cmarginated. Stamina, two long and two 
fhort filaments, and roundifti anthem. Pi$- 
tillum, a four-parted germen, awl-fhaped 
ftyle, and bifidftigma. Pericardium, none; 
four naked feeds lodged in the calyx. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Be tonic A officinMs. 

Common Officinal Wood Betony.] Betonica 
with many oblong, indented lea ves oq long foot- 
ftalks from the roqt, and fquare ftalks a fool 
and half high, terminated'by interrupted fpike* 
of flowers. 

Varieties.} Common Betony with purple 
flowers—.with red flowers—.with white flow-* 
ers. 

This fpecies and varieties are wild plants of 
our woods, much valued for their medical pro¬ 
perties. * 

a. Betonica ovkntalis. - « 

Oriental Betony.} Betonica with long war- 
1 X a row. 
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•rpw, hairy, indented leaves* on dong foot-; (Aims)—The Alder-tree.'} Bet ala with an 

Balks from the root,and fquart* Ipaiy fUlks upright ftem,. having purpliih bark* riling; 
.foot and half high* terminated' by a large cn- thirty” or forty feetin height* dividing into many 
' M e ’ purpliih eredt-growing'brtmches, adorned with 

large, round* glutinous leaves* of a deep 


tire fpike of purple flowers. 

3. Betonica dartieaftrifla. 

'targe Danijh Be tony. j Betonica with broad, 
heart-maped, radical leaves; large .upright 
Balks* ornamented with fpear-fliaped obtufc 
leaves* and terminated by oblong thick fpikes 
,<pf. purple or white Bowers. . . 

, All thefe are hardy plants, and will thrive 
ihany fituation. 

l,; They are propagated by feed and by part¬ 
ing the roofs. Sow the feed in die fpring, and 
foe roots may he parted or tranfplanted either 
Itttfoe fpring or autumn. 

.BETULA, the Birch-tree* comprehending 
alfo theAlnus t or Alder-tree. 

This genus comprehends feveral fpecies of 
■fcardy deciduous foreft-rrees, ufeful for pur- 
pofes ia gardening, and as underwood and 
timber-trees for many (economical ufes. 

Clafs and order, Moneecia Tetrandria. 

The flowers are produced in a cylindrical 
amentum or catkin, with male and. female 
flowers on feparate catkins* at a diftance 00 
foe £une tree : the male florets have four {la¬ 
mina* and the females two fiyJes, fucceeded 
by jingle feeds lodged in the fcales of the 
amentum. 

’ The fpecies of moil note are, 

S. Bstvia alha- 

White, or Commot^ European Birch.] Be tula 
with an ere& trunk coverccLwuh a white bark, 
fifing twenty or thirty feet high, dividing into 
many moderate brandies* adorned with lmall, 
oval, ferrated leaves, ending in points. 

Variety.'] Pendulous* er Weeping Bireh. 

a. Betula nigra. 

Black Virginia Birch.] Betula with a large 
upright trunk* and fpreadir- fpotted branches, 

E o wing fifty or fixty feet high, garnifoed with 
rger, rhomboid-oval, doubTy-ferrated, pointed 
leaves, on long foot-ftalks. 

Varieties ,] Broad-leaved Virginia Birch—■ 
Poplar-leaved VirgidKa Birch—Paper Birch, 
a. Be tuva lenta. 

Canada Birch.] Betula with an upright 
trunk and fpreading branches, growing fixty 
feet high ; large* heax&dhaped-oMong, pointed, 
ferrated leaves. 

Vamktues.] Duflty Canada Birch—White 
jgtjjftlr Canada Birch—Poplar-leaved Canada 

4. Betula nano. , . , 

, Dwarf Alpine-Birch)] . Betula with a flrnab- 
py branching hem two or three feet high, gar- 
wm round crenated-edgcd leaves. 

. fillfax’h Aims. 


- -green 

colour. 

Varieties „] Common round-leaved Englifh 
Aideras above—Long-leaved American /Oder 
—White Alder—Hoary-leaved Aider—Dwarf 
Aider—Cut-leaved. Alder. 

AU foefe lpecics.of Betula are extremely 
hardy, and will profper upon almoft any fod 
and expofure, cither in large pleafure-grouuds*. 
parks, fields, &c. 

For purpofes in gardening, they* having 
fixaight fmooth ftems, may be introduced for 
ornament and variety in extenfivc grounds; 
their foliage will form aaagreeable diverfitv in 
afiemblage with other deciduous trees; but 
their flowers poflefs little beauty ; they have a 
good effect in. large wilderncfs and wood¬ 
works, and in ornamental plantations on ths 
boundaries of parks and confidecable lawns; 
alio- ia internal clumps in parks, and fomc 
planted fmgly as flandards in large opens. 

The Betula Alba , or Common Birch, grows 
naturally in great plenty in many parts of 
Britain, profpers in, any foil, wet or dry* 
boggy, finny, or fandy barren land, often 
fowhig itfelf* and comes up abundantly in fuch 
places where hardly any other tree will grow ; 
and in fuch ground it may be cultivated to 
advantage* both as a foreft-tree for its timber* 
and as coppice or underwood, to fell every 
feuen or eight years for. poles, See. 

The timber of this tree, when old,» eftcemcd 
by the whcel-wrights, and turners value it for 
many purpofes ; its lopping is excellent fuel, 
and the bruili-wood makes the bed of brooms. 
See Brooms. 

'The bark of thefe trees is of fu^h dura¬ 
ble nature, that the Swedes cover their houfes 
with it m the manner of tiles. 

Before the invention-of writing-paper, the 
inner bark of this tree was fometiines prepared 
and ufed for that purpafe; hence fome forts 
are called Paper-Birch. 

A wholefome wine is made of the juice or 
fap of this tree, procured in March while the 
lap is in motion* by boring holes in the body 
of large trees* and putting in faucets or taps of 
fmall elder-pipes* to conduit the liquor into 
bottles, fo- that from a good many .trees feveral 
gallons may be (folly collected, without in¬ 
juring foe trees in foetr growth. 

Coppices are formed of thefe trees in waftc 
barren fornd* to cut as underwood every fix* 
eight, or ten years, for poles, for hoops, and 
many, ufes in hulbandry \ alfo for the brufh- 

wood 
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wood for birch-brooms, for which there » a 
conitafti demand. . When' fuch coppices are 
intended, they ftiould he formed of' young 
plants, previoufly raifed in die nurfery (fee 
their Propagation) ; from thence planted out at 
five or iix feet diftance, which in feven or 
eight years will be ready to cut as underwood, 
and will fupport a cutting every fixth year for 
the broom-men, and every eighth, tenth, or 
twelfth year, for poles for the hoop-benders, 
and other ufes, and for hufbandry implements. 

The two fpecies of American Birch, and 
varieties, being equally hardy as the common 
fort, hut more fwift in growth, and obtain a 
large ftature, may alfo be introduced in woods 
and other plantations among foreft-trees. 

The Rctula Alms , or Alder-tree, grow, 
rapidly in marfhy or watery places, or mea¬ 
dows contiguous to rivers, brooks, and other 
waters, in mod parts of Britain, and is a ufefu' 
tree both in its growing ftatc, and its wood a: 
timber,, atfcd for poles for various ufes, which 
growing freely in any moift or boggy foil, ii 
may be cultivated to good account m any wade 
xnarfliy, or fwampy grounds. 

In irs growing Hate it is mod ufefu! to fecure 
the banks of rivers, by planting truncheons 
pretty clofe, which wiH grow and* fend up 
numerous fuckers quite from the lower roots 
which effeiftually prevents the banks from 
being undermined' by the current. 

Thcfe trees are alfo ufeful to form hedges, 
to fence and divide boggy or fwampy ground. 

The wood of this tree is particularly valua¬ 
ble for works intended to be conftantly undA 
water, fuch as water-pipes, flukes, pumps, 
troughs, piles, &c. and. the turners apply it to 
various ufes. 

Coppices of the Birch and Alder in boggy 
ground, to be cut as underwood every eight or 
ten years for poles or brooms, pay very well; 
and which plantation may either be formed 
by planting fecdling-raifed young trees from a 
nurfery, of three or four to five or fix feet 
growth; or the Alder alfo by. drone cuttings 
of the young branches or (hoots ana likewife 
by planting large truncheons or poles, cut three 
or four feet long from growing trees; (harp- 
ening one end, men making holes with an iron 
crow, 4 cc. half a yard or two feet, and one or 
two yards afunder, plant the truncheons two 
feet iii the ground; they will readily grow and 
fend up fevcual denis,, which in feven years 
will be large enough to fell for poles, at which 
time clear away entirely every other (tool* fo 
that the remainder ftand five or fix feet afunder,. 
and they will afford you a fall of good poles 
every eighth or tenth year. 

But. when intended to, have thcfe or any of 
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the Birches ftand for timber, they mad be left 
fifteen feet afunder. 

Tht Propagation if all th* SpettH. 

The Birch-trees are propagated either by? 
feeds or layers; the common fort affbrd-lis 
plenty of feed in autumn,-hut tlvat of the 
foreign forts isBmported by the feedfaiefi from. 
America. Sovv all the forts in beds of light earth 
iii autumn or fpring, covering the feed about: 
half an inch-deep, and-the plants willcome'up- 
in April- or May; keeping them clean from? 
weeds all futnmer ;• the-fpnng following plant* 
them out in nurfery-rows two feat 5 ml half 
afunder, to remain till they are three, four, or 
five feet high, then tranfpknt them where* 
they are to remain. 

By layers they may be raifed plentifully 
from a few proper (foots, having been pre- 
vioufly headed down to the ground to produce 
lower branches, which, when tw-o. years old r 
will be well fumilhed with many fide-(hoots, 
and fhould then be- plaftied and 1 layed to¬ 
gether with all their young twigs, every one 
of which will 5 grow, and be fit to be planted* 
out in the nurfery the following autumn, and* 
the (tools continue to-furnilh a frefti. fiipply of 
feyers annually. 

By this method of laying, all the-varteties off 
the foreign ami other fpecies are continued; for 
they vary from' feed. 

The Alder-tree is alfo propagated plentifully* •_ 
by feed ami layers as above; alfo cuttings off 
any fize, plahted in any moift or raar(hy\ 
place, will pur ©ut roots freely, and in two or * 
three years will become large plants of three,, 
four, or five feet ftature, when they may be* 
planted out for good. 

Large cuttings or truncheons* of two or 
three feet long may be planted at once by the- 
fides of rivers, brooks, &c. putting them two* 
parts of three in the ground, they will grow,, 
and afford a cutting for poles every feven or 
eight years.. 

BIENNIAL PLANTS. Plant* as the 
itle Birnnial imports, that are only of two- 
years* duration. 

Numerous plants are of this tribe, which, 
being caifed one year from feed, generally at¬ 
tain perfe&fon either the fame, or in about the- 
period of a twelvemonth, or a little lefs or 
more, „and the following fpring or. fummer* 
(hoot up. (talks, flower, and perfect feeds, foon 
after which mo(t forts either commonly perifh* 
jr if . any particular fort furvive-another-year*, 
hey afiume a dwindling and draggling 
growth, and gradually die off; fb that Bien¬ 
nials are always in their prime the firft or le- 
eond fummer, and therefore in the general, 
part muff be raifed every year from feed for 

fucccffionai. 
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fucceffional Supplies, both of efculent kinds and 
lowers. 

Biennials confiftboth of efculents and flower- 
plants. 

Of the efeufent kinds, the cabbage, favoy, 
carrot, parfnep, beet, onion, leek, &c. are 
Biennials. See Kitchen-garden Plants. 

Of the flowery tribe, the Canterbury-bell, 
French honeyfuckle, wall-flower, ftock-July- 
flower, fweet william, China-pink, matted 
pink, carnation, fcabious, tree-mallow, ver¬ 
vain-mallow, tree-primr6fe, honefty or rnoon- 
wdrt, flee, are all 6 ( the Biennial tribe; all of 
which being fown in -March, April, or May, 
rife the feme year, and in fpring following 
{hoot up into (talks, flower and perfedl feeds 
in autumn, after which moft of them dwindle; 
though the wall-flowers, flocks,. fweet-wil- 
liams, and carnations, will furvive and flower 


beautiful clufters of large trumpet-fliaped 
fcarlet flowers. 

Variety .] Radicant leaft Afh-leaved Bigno- 
nia with ftnall flowers. 

2. Big non i a unguis cati. 

Cat-claw Bignonia .] Bignonia with trailing 
flalks, requiring a wall for fupport, and root¬ 
ing at their joints, ornamented with oblong 
evergreen leaves, growing in pairs, and Abort 
crooked tendrils divided tn three parts; the 
flowers are yellow and produced from the 
wings of the leaves. 

3. Bignonia fempervirens. 

Evergreen Climbing Virginia Bignonia. ] 

Bignonia with climbing dernier flalks, twining 
upon fupport twenty or thirty feet high; 
Ample lanceolate leaves placed oppofl(e, and 
trumpet-lhaped, ereft, yellow flowers, from 
the lides ana ends of the flalks and branches. 


the following year; but the plants become 
ftragelmg, the flowers fmall and badly colour¬ 
ed; K is therefore eligible to raife a fuppiy 
annually from feed, of ill the forts; although 
wall-flowers, carnations, and pinks, may be 
continued by flips and layers, in the utmofl 
perfe&ion, in a perennial (fate, by railing fome 
every fummer by thefe methods of propaga¬ 
tion. Sec each tort under its proper genus. 

BIGNONIA, Trumpet-flower, or Scarlet 
Jafmine. 

The Bignonias are of the (hrub and tree 
kind, comprehend many fpecies, three or four 
of which are cultivated m our (h'rubberies, and 
confifl of climbing (hrubs and an upright tree, 
arnilhed, fome with winged, others with 
mple leaves, and campanulate trumpet- 
fluiped flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Dtdynamia Angiofptrmia. 

Charaffers.] Calyx is monophyllous,cup- 
ihaped, and quinquiftd. Co.rolla is one 
bcll-lhaped petal, having a long tube, fwelling 
and five-parted at top, the two upper parts 
reflexed, the under ones fpread open. Sta-. 
mina, two (hort and two long filaments, and 
oblong reflexed antherfe. Pistillum, an 
oblong germcn, flender flyle, and headed ftig- 
ma. PericarpiuM, a bivalvate pod of two 
cells, containing numerous winged feeds placed 
imbricatim. 

The plants are mofily of American growth; 
thofc cultivated in ou^ gardens are, ^ 

t, Bignonia radicans. 

Radicant Climbing ^Jh- leaved Scarlet Big- 
nenia ] " Bignonia with climbing (hrubhy 
flalks, radicant or rootfrig at the points, mount¬ 
ing upon fupport, thirty or forty feet high, 
ornamented with pinnated oppofitc leaves of 
four pair^f./maH fa wed lobes and an odd one, 
and all die (hoots and branches terminated by 


Variety.] Evergreen climbing four-leaved 
Virginia Bignonia 
• 4. Bignonia Catalpa. 

Catalpa , or Tree Bignonia .] BigiHhia with 
an upright, flrong, woody ftem and branches, 
rifing twenty feet high, ornamented with large 
heart-lhapcd leaves five or fix inches long, 
almoft as broad, placed by threes, and whitilh- 
ycllow-ftriped flowers in panicles towards the 
ends of the branches. 

The flowers of all the fpecies arc monopeta- 
lous, tubular, long, and lomewhat trumpet- 
(haped (fee the Char afters), appearing moftly 
in Auguft, but rarely produce feed-pods in 
England. 

•As to their ufe in gardens, they are all em¬ 
ployed as plants of ornament. 

The firft and fecond fort, if planted againft 
high walls, will foon cover them, they emitting 
roots at all the joints of the flalks, which 
ftrike into the joints of buildings, and mount to 
their tops if ever fo high, where they will en¬ 
dure many years, and flower annually. 

The third fort and variety being fomewhat 
tender, muft be planted againfl a warm wall, 
and (heltered from froft with mats while 
young. 

The Catalpa is a very ornamental, hardy, 
deciduous (hrub, or rather tree, worthy of a 

{ dace in ail curious (hruhberies, as during the 
ummer feafon, when clothed with its luxu¬ 
riant beautiful foliage, no tree make; a more 
noble appearance, which, on account of its 
lingular beauty, (hould be placed confpicuouf- 
ly, and feme would he difpoied fingly upon 
fpacious lawns, or other large opens of grafs- 
ground* and permitted to take their natural 
growth. 

Preparation of all the Species. • 

The three fi ll fpecies and varieties may be 
* propagated 
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propagated by layer*; every (hoot laid will 
readily grow, and will flower in two or three 
years. 

Cuttings of the ftrong (hoots will alfo put 
out roots freely. 

, They may alfo be raifed from feeds procured 
from America, fowing them in pots in fpring, 
and place them in a moderate hot-bed, from 
which the plants muft be inured to the full air 
in fummer, (heltered in winter from froft, and 
in fpring plant them out in the full ground; 
but plants thus raifed rarely flower in lefs than 
ii x or feven years. 

The Catalpa may be propagated by cuttings I 
of its young (hoots, aided by artificial heat, 
planting them in pots in fpring, which plunge 
either in a common dung hot-bed, or in a bark- 
bed } they will ftrike in a month or fix weeks, 
when they mufl be hardened to the open air, 
in which let them (land till O&ober, then 
moved to a place of occafional (helter from 
froft, and in fpring following plant them out in 
the nurfery. 

This plant is alfo raifed from feed, either in 
a warm border, or in pots, and plunged in a 
moderate hot-bed, which will facilitate the 
germination of the feed, which is fometimes 
apt to remain a year before it begins'to grow. 

BIVALVE, ah appellation given tp fuch 
pods or capfules as confift of two valves in- 
clofing the feeds. 

BIXA, Dying Mitella , Spanilh Anotta , or 
French Roueou. 

There is hut one fpecies, an evergreen (hrub 
of the hot-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Afonogynia. • 
Ctiaraflcn. ] Calyx, a plane, obtufe, per¬ 
manent cup. Corolla, ten large oblong 
petals in a double feries. Stamina, nume¬ 
rous briftly filaments. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, (lender ftyle, and parallelly-bifid, com- 
preffed ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, 
heart-formed, hairy capfule of two valves and 
one cell. 

The fpecies is, 

Bixa Orellana. 

American Bixa.] Bixa with an upright 
ftem ten feet high, branching out into a regular 
head, gamifticd with heart-(haped, pointed 
leaves, placed alternate, and reddiih. flowers in 
panicles from the ends of the branches, iuc- 
ceeded by large, pulpy, red fruit; in great 
requeft among dyers and painters. 

This tender American (hrub is retained here 
in (loves for variety. 

It is propagated by feeds from America* 
’own in pots in fpring, and plunged in a bark- 
jed, and the plants are to be tranfplantcd into 
ieparate pots, and always retained in the ftove. 


I BLIGHTS. Thefe areinfe&jotis diftera-* 
' pars/ which often attack oar fruit-trees in 
fpring and fummer, frequently destroying the 
leaves, blolToms, and fruit, arid fometimes 
prove deftrudlive to the trees themfelve*^ 
Many have attempted to account fur the 
caufes of Blights. Some fuppofe they proceed 
from foi-ne particular defefik in the foil; others 
attribute the whole to the air, whilft others 
are of opinion that it proceeds from the parti¬ 
cular date of the trees tbemfelves, efpecially 
.when thev affume a weakly habit; fume 
again afertbe the diftemper to eafterly winds, 
bringing vaft quantities of infect eggs from 
a distance, or that long dry eafterly winds, 
unaccompanied by rain or night-dews, (top the 
perfpiration in tender blolToms, and occafion 
them foon to wither and decay; and by long 
continuance of the fame weather,' the leaves 
and tender (hoots are alfo affected in like 
manner, and the perfpiring matter thickens to 
a glutinous confidence, adhering to the furface, 
becomes nutriment to thofe fmall animaicuia 
which we often find fo numerous on the leaves 
and young (hoots of fruit-trees, diicoverabie 
by the (hrivelling or curling of the leaves* 
and which, though not generally fuppofed. to- 
be the firft caufe of the diftemper* yet they 
fpread the mifehief confidcrably, as often, from 
a few twigs, they will over-run a whole tree, 
and fpread thcmfelves to others on every fide* 
to the dcftru&ion often of a whole wall of 
trees. 

Againft this annoyance to our fruit-trees 
there is no guard, nor aby certain general, 
method of cure after die trees are once coufi- 
derably attacked. 

Various methods however are pra&ifed to 
fave wall and efpalier-trccs when the infe&ion 
appears, fuch as, when rhe diftemper is flight 
to pinch off all the worft leaves, to prevent its 
(preading; alfo to cut off part, or even whole 
(hoots, when mod of the leaves on them, or 
the (hoots themfclvcs, are infe&ed, cutting; 
them off below the diftempered parts, and they 
will probably (hoot out again the fame or next 
year. After thefe operations frequently daih 
the trees With water in a morning or evening* 
either out of a common watering-pot, or a 
garden watering-engine, the latter of which is. 
the mod effectual, which by a daily repetition 
for a week, will have a great effect in prevent¬ 
ing the di(after from fpreadiag, if not totally 
eradicate it, when not very formidable. 

Or may alfo occafionally drew tobacco-duft 
over the trees, or fpriokle them with waiter in. 
which tobacco-ftaika have been infufod.. 

There is a fpecies of Blight called a fire- 
blaft, the mod certain and hidden deftru&ion 

to 
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<0 fruit-trees of any, as in a few. boon* k not 
«tfty deftroys tf*e leaves and -fruft, hut fre- 
tjuencly the branches, and fametitnes whole 
trees, andfor wh ich there is not the lead remedy. 

A fort of peftilence fometimes attack! wait- 
fruit trees, which carries the leaves and (hoots 
to become black and* claminy, often termi¬ 
nating in their deftru&ton, and will run 
through the whole Walling, if not flopped by 
removing the diftentpered parts, and iometimes 
the whole tree; and wafhing that part of the 
waH with lime or ftrong brine. 

BLITUM, JBlite, or Strawberry-fpinach. 

The plants are herbaceous annuals of the 
ornamental kind, riCng with ftems two or 
three feet high, garnidted with fpinach-fhapeil 
leaves, and clutters of ftrawberiy-like fruit; 
hence the name Strawberry-fpinach. 

Oafs and order, Monandria Digyn'ta. 

Characters.] C A LYx, is tripartite, fpreading, 
and permanent. Corolla, none. Stami¬ 
na, one fmall briflly filament, and double 
anthers. Pistillom, an oval-pointed ger* 
men, two ftylcs, and fimple fligmas. Peri- 
carvium, a tmali, oval, compreffed capfule, 

, having one globular compreJTed feed die iize 
of the feed-veffel. 

'The fpecies are, 

1. Blitum capitatum. 

Capitated Strawberry-Spinach.] Bliturawirh 
cprignt herbaceous flalks, two teet and a half 
high, garni died with triangular fpinach-lhaped 
leaves, and flowers in'cluftcred heads at the 
joints and crown of the flalks, fuecceded by 
red flrawberry-like fruit. 

Variety. 1 Capitated White Strawberry- 

Spinach— Red-leaved Strawberry-Spinach. 

2 . Blitum tataricum. 

Tartarian Strawberry-Spinach. ] Blitum with 
herbaceous flalks, rifing a yard high; trian¬ 
gular, acutely-indented, fpinach-fhaped leaves; 
and Angle heads of flowers, growing only from 
the fides of the flalks, fucceeded by fmall, 
red, ftrawberry-like fruit. 

3. Blitum virgattm. 

Ihvarf Virgatt Strawberry-Spinach.] Bli¬ 
tum with a (lender ftalk about a foot high ; 
triangular, fpinach-lhaped, indented leaves,; 
and heads of flowers growing fparfediy all 
. along the fides of the ftalk, fucceede d by fmall, 
reddiflt, flrawberry-like fruit. 

Varieties .] Dwarf ! Striped-leaved Straw- 
berry-Si>inach—Dwarf White Strawberry- 
Spinach.. .. . 

Ailtbefe fpecies mad varieties are hardy 
anouajt, knd rife in fpring firft with a few 
leaves, (hooting up flalks in May or June, 

■ flower a ripen fruit in July, Augufl, and 
Septemlier^and foon after, perilh. 
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They merit culture as plant* of orifameht, 
for the fipgular variety of their fruit, being the 
iize of common wood-ftrawbcrrics, and nume¬ 
rous on the flalks, make a fine appearance in 
July and Augufl, but are not eatable. 

Thev fucceedin the common borders; and 
foroe planted in pots to adorn court-yaids, in 
affemblage with other potted plants, have a 
pretty effe<ft. 

Their propagation is by feed annually in 
March or April, fown cither in patches in the 
borders where they are to remain, or together 
in a bed of common earth, to be afterwards 
tranfplanted into the places where they are to 
flower, covering the feed about half au inch 
deep, and the plants will appear in a month, 
obferving, if they are fown in patches, to 
leave omy three in a patch, at five or fix 
inches diuance, and if fown in a bed for 
tranfplanting, they mufi be planted out before 
i they begin to (hoot up their ftems, difpofing 
them as above in different parts of the bor? 
ders; and if any are to be potted, plant one in 
each pot; givingthe whole occafional waterings. 

When their ftems are advauccd, fupport 
each with a flick, otherwife the weight of the 
berries will bear them down to the ground. 

BOCCONIA, Greater Tree Celandine. 

There is but one fpecies, a lhrubby Wefl- 
fndia exotic of the ftove, efieemed for the 
beauty of its large foliage. 

Clafe and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, two oval concave 
leaves. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, 
twelve ihort filaments, and long anther*. 
•Pistillum; a large, roundifh, contracted 
gennen, femi-bifid .ftyle, and (ingle fligma. 
Peric arpium, an oval, comprcffed fruit of 
one cell, full of pulp, and one Iced. 

The fpecies is, 

Bocconia frutefeeus. 

Shrubby Bocconia .] Bocconia with an up¬ 
right, ftraight, robuft, branching ftem, growing 
ten or twelve feet high, covered with a white 
bark; large, oblong, deeply-linuated, glaucous 
leaves, ten or twelve inches long, half as broad, 
placed alternate; and flowers in loofe (pikes 
from the ends of the branches. 

- The whole plant abounds with a yellow 
acrid juice. 

Tins plant is propagated by feeds from 
the Weft-Indie*,' fowing them in fpring in pots 
of light earth, aud plunge them in a bark hot¬ 
bed; and when the plants come up, prick 
them into feparate pots, which muil always 
be kept in thfe ftove 

. BOMB AX, the Silk Cotton-tree; fo called 
front the fine filky down contained in the feed 
did. 


There 
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TJye are three fpecies, "trees of extraordi¬ 
nary magnitude and lofty Aaturc, natives of 
America, Alla, and Afiica, where, modern-! 
writers affirm, they are' fo large, that.fixteen 
men oannop fathom them, and fo tall, that an 
arrow canrtot reach their top, with heads fo 
widely diffufed {fays fiofman in his Defcription 
of Guinea) that 20,000 men clofely armed, 
might eafily ft and under the branches. 

They arc retained in this country in hot- 
houfes/ as planus of Angularity, ana for the 
vaiieiy of their Angular foliage; but theie 
aic little hopes of their ever flowering in 
J England. 

Oafs and order, Afonadelphia Potyandria , 

Charaftcrs .'] Calyx is monophyllous, cam- 
]>anulatc, auinquifid, and persnanenr. Co¬ 
rolla is divided into five oval concave feg- 
ments. Stamina, many filaments united be- 
low, and incurved anthcise. Pistillum, a 
tound germen, (lender multiparted Ayle, and 
lound Aigmas. Pericarpium, a' large, 
oblono, turbinated, ligneous, quinquivalvular 
capfulc ol five cells, lull of a cottony down, 
inclofing many tound feeds. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. Bombax Cciba. 

Calm , or Thorny Bombax ."J Bombax with an 
upiightftiaight trunk, clofely armed with fhoit 
Arong fpines, branches coming out near the 
to]), adorned with leaves compofed of fivf 
long fpcar-fliaped lobes, conne&ed at their 
bafe, and polyandrous flowers at the ends of 
the branches, fucccedcd by oval fruit larger 
than a fwan’s egg, filled with feeds and cotton* 

2. Bombax bentandrum. 

Pcntandtous Smooth Bombax .']Bombax with 
an upi ight, ftraight, unarmed trunk, branching 
at top, gainilhed with leaves compofed of 
nine long fpear-lhaped lobes, united at their 
bafe, and pentandrous flowers from die end 
of the branches, fugpeeded by large oval fruit 
full of feeds and cotton. 

a. Bombax heptaphyllum. 

Hcptaphyllous Smooth Bombax .] Bombax 
with an upt ight, Arait, unarmed trunk, branch¬ 
ing neat the top; hcptaphyllous, or feven-Iobed 
leaves, united at the hale; and polyandrous 
flowers, fuecceded by large oval fruit,contain¬ 
ing feeds and cotton. 

Thefc trees being natives of both Indies, and 
other warm parts of the world, in this country 
muA always refide in a hot-houfe. 4 

They are raifed from feeds procured in the 
capfules from the WeA Indies. Sow the feeds 
in fpring in pots of light earth, and plunge 
them in a fubftaotial hot-bed of dung or tan, 
.vyhere the plants will appear in three or four 
weeks, which are to be pricked into feparate 
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fitiaft pots, plunging hark-.Heal, 

giving made and. water, afid Ut Blfctfi he con- 
ftantty kept in the ftovei ihiftipK them Oeta- 
.fioftafiy Into larger pots aw from paith, 
tering them plentifully, In fhfnmer, 
rately in winter. * ’ 

BONTIA, Wild Olive of Barbaddes. ! 

This genus comprifes one woody pyramidal 
evergreen of the Aove, of oj-nameiitai appear¬ 
ance, 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. ’ 
Char aft ns.] Calyx, a Ana IT qiiinqUifid 
permanent cup. Corolla, one ringem petal, 
with a long tube gaping above, the upper lip 
eredl and emargtnated, the under one trifid 
and revolute. Stamina, four filaments, two 
longer than die others, and Ample anther*. 
Pistillum; an oval germen. Ample Ayle, 
and bifid fiigma.’ Pericarpium, a large oval 
beirv. including an oval nut. 

The fpecies is, 

Bontja daphnoidrs. * 

Daphne-like , Barbadoes Wild Olive.] Bonda 
’ith a woody Aem and branches, rifiog ten 
:et high; oolong, narrow, fmooth, thick ifh 
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leaves, crenated at the edges; tend flowers from 
the fidcs of the branches, fucceeded by large 
oval fiuit, that fometimes ripen in England, 

This plant is propagated eafily by reeds, in 
a hot-bed; alfo by cuttings, with the f$me 
aififiance, and the plants muft always remain 
in pots, and refide in the hot-houfe, > 

, BORAGO* Borage. 

Of this genus are two hardy herbaceous 
plants, cultivated in our gardens, an annual 
and a perennial, nfing with (talks two feet high, 
Ample leaves, and monopetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Afonogynia. 

CharatUrs.] Calyx is £ye-parted at top, 
and permanent. Coboll a, A £ngle rotated 
petal, with a (hort tube, fpreadhje an^.de¬ 
parted above. Stamina, five connived fila¬ 
ments, and oblong connive#* anther*. Pis¬ 
tillum, four germina, Bender Ayle, and 
Angle Aigma, Pericarpium, none; thecalyx 
becomes fwolten, and contains four rouudiih 
feeds. 

The fpecies ere, 

1. BoimtJo officinalis. „ 

Common Annual Borage*] Borage with an¬ 
nual* roots, large, oblong, rough leaves', fjrread- 
ing on the^rowad; rough, branching flowei- 
ftalks two feet high, gahiifhed wjp4 lpavcs 
placed alternate* and many Ana 11 flywsewfiom 
the Ades and top of die Aaik and braidhml ’ 

Varieties.] Common Borage with Moo 
flower*-—with red flowers—with white Aon fcrs 
■with variegated leaves. 

2 . BoRAGQ orient (tJis. 

Y Ot uniat 
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jatjpi, dividing upward hat* foot-ftalks, teqni- j 
naxed by panicles of pafc blue flowers. 

The Bat ago c0ciw0is is the Common An¬ 
nual Borage, an excellent pot-hetb; rnd the 
young leave* andflowtr* are by many efteemed 
to eat as a faflad, and put in'wine for cool tan¬ 
kards, and die flower* alfo for medicine. 

The plants rife m fpring, {boot up flower- 
flalks In May , June, and July, and continue 
Aoweriflg tiU autumn, when drey perfe& feeds, 
and then diet . 

Y Th$ *se propagated by feeds any time in 
&png, fuhuner, or autumn, in any common 
wd, in the-place where the plants are to re¬ 
main,' obferring, when a conllant fucceffion of 
young, tender leaves are required, it is proper 
to make three different fowings from fpring till 
autumn. Sow the feed broad-caft, and rake it 
id j and when the plants have leases an inch 
Broad, clean and thin them by hoe to fix or 
ei ght inches diftance, 

' the fpring and fummer fowing come in for 
plentiful ufe, the fame year, in fummer and 
autumn, both of leaves and flowers; and the 
iutnmn rowings furoifh fupply in winter and 
next fpring. 

If this plant is permitted to {land to ripen 
and flatter jts {beds, there will be » fupply of 
plants at ahnaft «R feafons of the year, which 
will continue.rifing every time of flirting the 
ground. 

v But to hove rqgylar crops, fhoujd always 
make a principal lowing; in fpring, as above, 
or a fmaller in fll^or-cr, to continue a fuccef- 
lion of young tender leaves, all that feafon and 
anttnan: ana to continue a fupply in winter, 
fow a laft'crop $ariy in Auguft# ;which will 



The plants produce plenty of ripe Seed in 
•fummer and autumn. 

; The Oriental Borage is a perennial, and 
'chiefly efteemed as a flowering plant; it will 
profitefent any dry foil 5 and **s propagation is 
either by %ed, or diving the roots in au- 
■ftMpfl* \ 

4 BORBONIA, a genus of green-houfe exotic 
.■BirofejjiifiSfe D^ttetvY'ihajied flowers. 

1 order# X)utdelphi« Dtcandria. 
rf.} Calyx, a tnonophylloos, 

: cup, Jtblf cut into fiye lanecolate- 
i, fpinou* fmjncntf*. Corolla, five' 
ptoifloneceous " 1 me vexiUum obtufe 

iww reflated} the* wing* fhorter * and flemi- 
48&datc* attfi the carina dipetalous, moon. 



ibsped, abd blunt. Stamina, ten filaments, 
nine of them united, and fmall anthers;. Pis', 
TiLLVM, an awl-/h»ped gennen, very Abort 
ftyle, and obtufe, einarginated ftigma. Peri- 
carpivm, a roundiib mucronated pod, hav- 
ingkidney-fhaped feeds. 

This genus furnifhes feveral fpecics: the 
principal arc, 

1. Bo&bonxa lanceolate. 

Spear-leaved BotbotfiaA Borboflia, with 
fpear-fhaped, many-nerved, entire leaves, and 
yellow fiowcis at tne ends of the branches. 

a. Bo&Bonia eienata. 

Ct cnated heat t-l< aved Hot Ionia. "J Borbonia, 
with heait-ftuped, tnany-neived, crenattd 
leaves and yellow flowers/ in duftered fpik.es 
at the ends of the branches. 

This lafl fpecics is a (mail flirob, riflng be¬ 
tween two and three feet high ; they both 
flower in July and Augufi, ana aic pt op a gat¬ 
ed by fowing the feeds in the fpring, and ma¬ 
naged as others of the like nature, or by lay¬ 
ing down the young flioots. 

BORDERS. In gaidening, Bordets are 
ufeful narrow compartments of giound, which 
divide and encompafs the different principal 
diviflons of a garden, and hound the walks. 

Borders may be confidercd of two kinds, 
the ufeful and ornamental. 

For ufeful purpofes, one foit are thofe 
Which are carried 1 ound the walls of a kite hen- 
garden, &c. and are moft ufeful, whereon to 
plant various forts of fruit-trees, fuch as 
peaches, nedtarines, apricots, &c to be train¬ 
ed to the wail to form Wb 11-trees, and fuch 
of thofe borders as are of a fouth afpcdl, 
are likewife extremely ufeful, whereon to 
raife various early efculent herbs, roots and 
legume* ; and thofe of the other afpedts are 
pioper foL the railing and pricking out tndny 
fort* of plants in fummer, jfhat require fome 
degree of lhade at pqjjticular periods of 
growth. 

Thefe borders ihould be a yard at leafl 
wide, but if fix or eight feet, the gi eater ad¬ 
vantage it will be to the trees, &c. as well as 
Tor railing various under-crops in gi eater per¬ 
fection. 

Another fort of ufeful Border are thofe 
which divide ana fm round the principal divi- 
viflon of the kitchen-gaiden, and immedi¬ 
ately verge the main walks, which are ufeful, 
wherepn to plant ranges of dwaif apple, pear, 
plfzm, medlar, and cherry-trees, &c. to form 
an oipaliar (fee Espalier) ; as well as for 
the culture Of many beibaceous efoulenu; 
i and fcouWjjenerally be from fout to five or 
; fixjfeet wide, the line of efpalier tree* plant- 
; ed- at leafl three or four feet from the outer 

edge 
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edge thereof; fo that here will be a three ‘ftr* Y&e feedesw> 


Bosb> YtrvarJWir*. 


four feet border outward next the walla, and’. 
a fmallei one within fhe efpalifcr ; the brOHoar Ytrva-Mora, of Chl&g. 
outward bolder fervingfor ibe cuhure of ma- wftii« flfrong woody ftem, 3 

ny low-growing e&ulent plant* occasionally; **— ' - ‘ 

and fometiraes, when the i&iteh*n and flower-’ 
garden is all in one, may fervp as a flowdr 
Border, and the fmalier mward Border wm 
be ufcful in raifing many fora or final] plants 






and heibs. 

Bordets m pleaftire-grouods are to be con¬ 
sidered as ot the ornamental kind. 

In this diftiiiS formeily Bordets were very 
predominant, almoft e\e»y walk was bounded 
on each fide by a Border, embellished with 
various ornamental plants; this tafle however 
is now almoft fupplamed, but a grand walk,4 
ornameuted on each fide with a fpacious bor- f 
dcr full of cuiious floweung plants, makes a 
noble appeal ante. 

Likcwife Borders for flowers, earned 
along the boundaiy of grafs lawns conti¬ 
guous to the main habitation, dec. citftei 
ftraight 01 feipentine, have alfo an agreeable 
effect. 

Borders for particular curious flowers, fuch 
as the curious forts of hyacinths, tulips, rs- 
nunciilufea, anemones, carnations, See., may 
. be made cither along the Udes of walks, or de- 
ant hcd. 

The proper breadth of Flower-borders is, 
that, it intended chiefly for froall plants, or 
tor the different forts of hulbous-rooted flow* 
they ftiould be foui feet wide ; but if de 


ns, 


figned for aH forts promifeuoufly, they onglft 
to be fix or eight feet in breadth. 

Boulcrs that immediately verge gravel or 
fund-walks, thould be planted with edgings 
of dwarf evergreen plants; feveral forts are 
ufed, fuch as box, thrift, dailies, pinks, See. 
but the former is the neateft and moft durable 
edging yet known. > See Box us. 

The Boiders thould always be raifedtwo 
or three inches above the common level, and 
thofc that are detachfed thould generally 
he'finiftied off with a.getttte'fwell or round- 

IU %OSEA, Ycrva Mira* ox Shrubby Golden- 

rod. , . . 

This genus furnithes bpt one tpecies, an 
exotic flirub of the green-houfe. 

• Oafs and order, Pcntandna l>igyHJa. 

Ckarathrs.'] Calyx, five roundith con¬ 
cave leaves. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, 
five filaments' and limpie antheras. ’ Pistil- 
lum, an oval-oblong germen, no ftyle, but 
two ftigmas. Per.icab.pium, a globular 
beny, having one feed. 


ly into branches, gfowt eight or ton i 
gamilhed with long leaves, wlmifo. ... 
neath, with purple vein?, and pyrpfolWdril 
in clufters from the end* of-the branches. 

It is an exotic fnWtfte Canary iflaods* and 
is retained beie, to add to the uoUedUoaoflthe 
green houfe. 

Its .propagation SI* by cuttings planted in 
pots in fpringmnder gjLauies; or-plunged in a 
hot-bed, in vritich theywill more quickly emit 
roots, though 1 they often efted it without than 
aid. 

BOSQUETS are clumps, or detached com- 
partments of ornamental trees, finubs, and 
plants', difpofcd either in a regular Or irregular 
form, to embelfifh gardens, parks, dec. 

Thefe compartments have 4 very orna¬ 
mental eflFedt: in gardens, and. art conipofed 
of a great variety of deciduous and evergreen 
rices, apd herbaceous peretmial'flowers of tall 
growth, * • ' , 

In dlmenfions they ftiould be proportioned 
to the extent of the ground, even from ten to 
an hundred feet or more in width; though (he 
fire and form ftiould be varied in the different 
fit nations and expofures, to efl*& tbjp.grtXtei* 
diverfity, fome loundiih, oblbag, cury*#; 
others, bending in fwefts and fwcepi outward 
and inward, larger and fmaller; d?fpofe 4 |' 
fome towards the boundaries of fpaciou* 
lawns, and other grand open fpaces of grafs 
ground, in forming fhrubbery clumps; ana 
fome oflargcr di mentions diftnbutei| ipparks, 
paddocks, occ.- and on the boundaries inf fpa¬ 
cious rural avenue?, and that of a principal 
carriage-way leading from the (had entrance 
through part of a park or grind lawn to the 
manlion, in all of which forms «s?d dfrc&ions, 
they ftiould generally be ftatfoned in fome 
varied Older ; forte mom or lefs forward, 
others' morejurwardly in a fimilar manner-; alt 
at proper Sfti^frsto afoflk of £*piciu »8 inter¬ 
vening opens hetwedfo^- , 

In planting and crtbpttinmg thefe com¬ 
partments," great variety q* fhrubs and tree* 
ftiould he erojftoyed, 'both evergreen and de¬ 
ciduous, of different magnitudes, fttadps, and 
times of flowering aufl .particular cart is ne- 
ceffirtyfo dftpofe thefrws and ftmftja accord¬ 
ing .to adir feveral growths’ and IWrt'res, fo 
pt ttejy rife gradually one abort another from 
the fide* to the mineftfe, and at . firth propor¬ 
tionable difrttucVa, that there may be fwl fcope 
for the rural djfrufion of branches, fo as each 
Y ± fort 
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fort may dilplay its fpreading head according 
tp its natural growth. • , • 

<» Jt « moft advifoblc to plant the deciduous 
jtfoes and fhrubs, and the evergreen kinds, 
principally in Separate clomps; though a few 
dwarf evergreens may be diftjibutea in the 
fronts of the deciduous compartments; and 
in the clurfipa df both forts may bo planted 
alfo, towards the fides K ,-various kinds of * tall 
pei ennials, and near the edges low plants 
of prrmrofes, polyanthus, violets, daffodils, 
dec. k 1 * 

Theft Compartment* in, pletfure-grounds 
fhould all rgmam bpen,*not inciofed with any 
fort of bodge* as was generally pra&ifedi iu 
the. ancient defigns of gat dening, but fa as 
the different forts of trees, fhrubs, v and 

f lants, may appear fully to view from the 
owed'iit front, to the talleft in the middle 
or back-part.—-But in parks and ocher fimi- 
l*r e*t*nfive grounds, thefe compartments 
fhouid generally be formed principally with 
the larger “hardy tree kinds, and larger forts 
_ of haray fhrubs; and defended from cattle 
with open hurdles till* of fotnfc confiderabie 
growth. ' 

, All die culture neceffary to the various 
plants in thefe compartments, is to cut out 
any dead wood, and retrench os* Shorten vety 
inegular branches, juft to pieferve them with¬ 
in tome moderate regularity, and each fort 
diftjnd;; and xhe ground between the plants to 
be annually dug, efpecialiy in fmali Bofquets, 
and hoed twq or three times in fpmmer to dc- 
ftroy webds. 

BOWLlNG-GgBEN, a fpacious level 
grafs^plat in picsfii re-grounds, defigned, bpth 
for ornament, and the recreation of bowling 
in ftimmer. 

This compartment is generally planned 
near (he habitation, contiguous tp the back 
or fide-fronts, fomedmes fervmg alfo by way 
of a lawn to that part*; or it may be ftatiobed 
at the termination of a grand walk or avenue 
of moderate extent, for it fhould not be far 
itom die hpufe; or it might be contrived 
amidft any contiguous detached plantation, 
or wildemeft-worK, ferving alfo by way of a 
grand opening to fucb places, and fhould at any 
rate f h e advantage of the fhade of tail 
tree*, ft ftaJ6#eed on the boundary as to af¬ 
ford (hade, Which, at leaft, fhould be pretty 
confideraide in' an afternoon, that being the 
time4|£(fty-company ufually walk out to take 
f lh ^P^w » on of bowling* > 

if *As to die dimenfions, where thete is fcope 
qf ground, it lhould not pf> lefs than an 
acre; and as.to figure, the moft conunpn is 
(hat of ah e’stadi iqoare; but fome are alfo 


obftng* others are circular; though to Tuit the 
leneralfdan ur figure of the ground, it may 
he contnvedeither of a regular form, or any 
well ^calculated rural defig#,' when confift- 
ent with the other wpsk* of the garden; 
and its boundaries ihay be a fpacious border, 
either ftraight or Terpentine, embellifhed with 
the choiceft. fhrubs Slid flowers. , 

The'piane or Surface of the Green fhould 
generally be of-a horizontal level, or neatly 
to, according to the frtuation, and as high, at 
leaft as the general level of the adjoining 
ground, fo as to prelcrve it always free from 
{landing water. 

It fhould be levelled in an exadt manner, 
and. laid with the fineft graf's-turf that can 
pi procured from a clofe-paftured common or 
downs. See Turk. 

* The dimenfions and proper level of the 
Green fhould be fet out with flukes, placed 
rppnd the extremity or allotted boundary, fif¬ 
teen or twenty feet afunder, and on thefe to 
mark the determined level of the ground; 
and from which, on the oppofitc Tides, level 
in others crofs-ways at the famediftancc ; and 
then, according to the aforefaid determined 
level marked on the flakes, proceed by line 
and fpade to form the ground to a proper fur- 
face, by making it up firmly in lines from 
flake to flake ; and according to which, make 
up'the pannels or fpacee between equally firm 
and regular, not to'fink in hollows hereafter; 
fo ntke the whole level, and finifh it off evenly 
and fmooth; and if, at' laft, two or three-inches 
d$>th of light fandy foil, or any light dry poor 
earth is laid evenly over the general furface, 
all of .one fort of equal quality, the grafs will 
more .effedlually form regularly, an even fine 
fward.- 

The. grafs-work fhould moft advifedly he 
effected ny laying the furface with the turf, 
j greatly fuperior to forming it by feed; and 
| the turf for this purpofe fhould be chofen of 
as a fine, a clofe fmooth fward as poffible from 
fome downs or clofe-paftured common, as 
above, intimated; and this fhould be cut in the 
ufual way, each turf a foot wide, a yard 
long, an# about aninch thick, and which 
fhould be laid with neat exactnefs, clofely 
joining them edge to edge; and afterwards 
well beaten' withW&rge wooden beaters, and 
repeatedly rolled with a large heavy roller. 
See Grass and Turf, 

To keep the Bowling-Green in neat order, 
after being formed as above, it will require 
freq.ueKf mowing in fummer; probably, once 
a week or q^tener, to keep the grafs very fhort, 
prbper for howling on; likewife will need 
occafionai rolling to preferve the furftce firm 

. and 
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and even: alfo, when earthy worm*cafts are 
thrown *up confidetably over the furfacc, it 
Aiould he poled to break and fcatter them about,' 
and then rolled with a wooden roller, to which 
the fcatteicd eat thy particles will readily ad- 
hoc, and the iurfate thereby will be lendered 
clean in the requihte orderly manner. "See 
Po ling-Grass. 

If any giofs weeds appear in the Green, 
fiich as dandelion, See. they fhould be eradi¬ 
cated clean to the bottom. * 

BRACTEA, a Floial Leaf, the botanic 
turn for fuch leaves that aie attendant On the 
flowei, coming out with it on the fame Aalk, 
ditfuing in fizo, fhape, and colour, from the 
otlui leases of the plant, and aic often fituated 
fo near the flower as to be foineticnes miftaken 
foi the calyx. 

Bract* a is alfo one of the feven fqlcia, 
oi piops of pi ncs. 

BRASSICA, the Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Bro< cob, &c. 

'This genus is verv comprehcnfivp in ufeful 
efculents of the kitchen-garden} it includes 
not only the numert us tube of cabbages, fa- 
voys, borecole, and colcwoits, but alfo the 
cauliflower, and all the varieties of broccoli, 
and, actoiding to Linnteus, alfo the turnep , 
but to render every thing as intelligible as 
poflible foi pra<£h< c in then cultivation, we 
fliall neat of each article in a feparate divi- 
fion, under the generic head Braflica. 

Clafs and order, Tcti adynamia Sihquofa. 

Chmafta j.] Calyx, four fpeai-fhaped, 
concave, deciduous leaves. Corolla, fetor 
oval plane petals placed ct ois-ways Stamina, 
four long, and two fhort filaments, and ere£f, 
pointed antheras. Pistillum, a taper gcr- 
men, fliort ftyle, and headed ftigroa. Peri- 
carpium, a long deprefled pod of two cells, 
filled with round feeds. 

Some botanifls contend, that there is only 
one real fpeucs of cabbage, and that the 
onginal fpecies is the wild perennial fea-cab- 
bage, and the patent of all the different culti¬ 
vated vaiieties of cabbage, favoys, borecole; 
coleworts, turnep-cabbage, cauliflowei, and 
broccoli. Whatever the five former foies 
may be, t|ie cauliflower is apparently a di- 
Aindl fpecics of the fame genus; and the 
bioccoli is moil probabl* a variety of the 
cauliflower.' 

But in the general botanic auangements 
the BraJJica comprehends fifteen or fifteen, 
or more different fpeoics, of which not more 
than three, confjdered as diftindfc fpecies, 
and their rdpe&ive varieties, are efteera- 
able for oecoiloinicai culture either in gardens 


or Adds, and tbefe ttt ^.muster 

part, very valuable twwprif*’ 

log in one fpecies and v$rietfw,,»|jkTO tmfy 
ing cabbages, favoy 

mon cole worn, turnepcahbaga, fjW'wfjdii- 
flower, and broccoli, and in the other *Wo,#e 
rape and turnep; the othei fpecies bpiog4<A 
of little confidenttion either for ufe nr orna¬ 
ment, or -principally only for botanic obfer- 
vation,»«I fhall therefore proceed only in the 
defcrHflfon and culture of the ahovemenitioned 
ufeful species and their jefpe&ive varieties? 
fjrft, the fofjt! fpecies and principal varieties in 
a continued arrangement; and afterwards, 
each fort, and it$ mflreicnt varieties; together 
with their fevera! methods of culture* will be 
full^ defcribdd tinder fephrate heads, or dHHii& 
divtfions. 

'The fpecies and varieties for out purpofe arc, 

1 . Brassica oleraced . 

OUrtueous, or Pot-herb Common Cabbage*] 
Braflica, or cabbage with & biennial loot, up¬ 
right, flefhy ftalk, crowned With a large head 
of oblong-roUndifh leaves, in fome Varieties 
ciofely cabbaging in a large compact head, 
in others, fprepding loofe and open, * 

Varieties of this, according to the modem 
botanifls, are, 

Brassica oleracea capitata. \ > 

Heading Common Cabbage .] Producing a 
roundim and oblong clofely-cafe^jed head, of 
roundifh and oblong plane, enure leaves,— 
cornprihng many valuable varieties. See Firjl 
Divijton. 

Brassica oleracea/abated#. 

Savoy Cabbage , or Savoy.] Producing a 
roundifh and oblong clefely-cabbaged head, 
of roundifli, crumply-curled leaves,—Several 
varieties. See Second Div\fion. 

Brassica oleraceajSmbriata. 

Fimbriated open Cabbage , or BoR&COLX.^ 
Producing a tall ftem, crowned by an open 
loofe head, of oblong, cut, fimbria ted-curled 
leaves, fpreading open i never cabbaging.—Se¬ 
veral varieties. $ee Third Dwifion. 

BraSstca ofbracta fabeUica . 

Siberian Borecole* Scotch Cole , or Kale,] 
Producing a ftrong from, coronated by a large 
Open heady of oblong, roundifh, broad, thick, 
cut, curly leaves; not cabbaging \ including 
fome varieties. See Third Dtvt/ion. * v 

BrassIca oletacea viridis. 

Green Common open Colewort.] Pro¬ 
ducing a fbort ftem, crowned with an open 
hca<Lof oblongifh plane leaves, not cabbag¬ 
ing^ See Third Dtvijfon, 

BRassicA, oleracea Napobraflica. 

Tnrnep^Cabbdgr,] The ftalk and root fwefl- 

ing 
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4 crpwned hyH Wad i»f| 
avetj Jfofosr cufiM to cab- 
h D 1 v$m> 

^'^jUsdiCA oleracta tMitiflora botrytis. 

Chtfiered JBraffica t or fie C A v LIF 1.0 WEJS.. ] 
lacing an upright ffeorufh fiajik., crowned 
by an open bead of oblOttg, naeroWJ^lane, en¬ 
tire leaves, potca»^]iwt«Jbni having*large 
durtered flower*hea 4 In mr centre. * Set •Fifth 
Xtivijivn, : t ,t * ' - ? 

BraJ4!iC* o^eraeea fterlica.' > 

' cglleef B&occoti.J ttav- 

ixa^> a large, 

-often' and Hgbt-gfeen 

oKgraifcd ffowerMteid in 4fas oeolre, *h vthe 
former of*# #ahiB<te#ep--*Several varfeBea, 


**1t A 

The varieties oT‘ this Tort are numerous, 
and are all-denominated Cabbages, from the 
erreumftahee of their inner leaves turning in 
clofely one over another, till by degrees they 
form a large, compact, globuhi, or oval 
beid, feme varieties of which obtain an enor¬ 
mous magnitude, and fontetimes weigh fifty 
or ilxty pounds. 

As forne varieties are in perfe&ion in Cum¬ 
mer, others late in autumn, they aie divided 
into different fclaflcs. vie. i. Summer Cab¬ 
bages, a. Autumn Cabbages, 

The Summer Gabinges are, 

X. Early Summer Cabbage. 

Varieties.] Small roundifh early Cabbage— 
Larger oblong eatly Cabbage.—The tuft fott 
comes early in May, the fecund about the mid- 
idle, or towards the latter end; both of which 


HAM far wc.'fyftematic botanifts fqjqfofc. foosl become very haid and crack ; fo thete 
*H dpt foregoing to be only accidental ya- ibould not be any coniiderable quantity 1 ailed 


vfetfet, of die gfraffica aleracea, of common 
cabbafcfcf there is, heweverr, a vpry apparent, 
end {cemingly -permanent difference in;*hc 
jgeoeral habit or maimer of groyijthinfemsral 
of <fhe forts i but eoafcrmsHjf «p tpe’brbvail- 
bag bo tabic fyftcm, i have ranged thefo ac¬ 
cordingly under die afarefaifl Tpecific heftd 
Ertsffiou eleracta j ami fhall deferibe each, 1 and 
its refpe&ive varieties, under a diftinft or fc- 
j paralc 4 ivi&m.-~(jSvr each in its p/act, 4 
B« <dm i 4)P8bwiitt; is-confidered as a di- 
ftinta permanent fpectei of die open cabbage 
tribe. ," 

a. B&assica N*pm. 

Naimw, Rape, Cole Seed.] Braffica, 
with a fpiqdk*mM>ed biennia 1 toot; and ob¬ 
long, lyreibapeo, deeply-divided, fmuated 
fmooch leaves, not cabbaging; die ft era leaves 
oblong-cordate. See Seventh JDivifion. 

The next following is undoubtedly a di 
ftin£t fpecies, and, in its general habit, appa¬ 
rently a very different plant from the cabbage 
kind; but the fyftematic characters of its 
Bowers being fjmil&r, die piodem botanifts 
range it as a fpecies of Braffica. 
a. B*AS$;ca Rapa, (Rap$). 

-The TurnepA Pioducea a large, rqpnd, 
ficfhjr, jpmual root, crowned vudt^oftlong, 
cut-linuttted, rough leaves—many valuable va¬ 
rieties. $pe Eighth Dtpijien. 

Afidte' above article* are commonly jeonfi- 
■deretf as ^brant.ptiids among gardeners, and 
-moftly respiting different Culture, We foaff-4 
treat of them, and their icfpe#ivc varieties, f 
under foparate ta«fs* M before obferved; and 
ffrff of the Common Cabbage. 

r ^ ,• Firft XHvijie*. 

<.f^8^«Msi«A Capitfrta, Common Heading 
«ni varieties. 


for private fei vice. 

4 . Sugar-loaf Cabbage. 

Varieties.] Early DttarfSugai-loafCubbac;e 
—Large Hollow Sugar-loaf Cabbage.—The 
‘illft is a fmall,' longifh, pyrainaLl Cabbage, 
Comes early* in June, and is vriy fwcet while 
young, but foon grows haid; the fetond is a 
fine, large, pyramidal, hollow Cabbage, 
comes the end of June, and is in fine pei- 
fc&ion in July ana Auguft, feldom grows 
haid or cracks, and, is a line fanyly or mai ket- 
able Cabbage. 

3. Early York /hire Cabbage.] A round!fh- 
oblong heading Cabbage of a model ate fixe ; 
cldfe-growing, quick-hearting,cabbiging early 
in fummer. May, June, or July, &c. and is 
an exceeding good, tender-boiling, fweet-eat- 
ing Cabbage, proper to cultivate with the 
large fugar -1 oaf kind, See. for a principal 
eatly, and general fummer crop; and for au¬ 
tumn and winter, young, light Cabbages. 

4. Early Batterjea Cabbage.] A loundifh- 
ovpl-heading, moderately-fmalhftj Cabbage ; 
heads quick, comes early; and is excellent 
for ufe while moderately young, or of mid- 
djinc light growth before it Becomes very 
hard. 

5. Early * Raffia Cabbage.] A fmall round¬ 
ish Cabbage,'comes in June and July, heads 
very faff, and foon^n ows hard; but if ufed 
while young and toIIow, is very fwcet and 
tender. . 

The followihgpsre autumn and winter Cab¬ 
bages.' - 

t o. Common Round White Cabbage.] A larger 
mkkfte-fflBed, roundifh, very white Cabbage ; 
It in pdrife&fon in Auguft and September, gra¬ 
dually acquires** degiee of haulnefs, and j« 
hardy to endure the winter. 

7. Long- 
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7 * Long-Jided Cabbage.] A large, oblong, 
fomewhat hollow Cabbage, comes in .for foe 
in Auguft or September, and continues excel¬ 
lent all Odtcber and November, and fcitfom 
grows very hard 

. 8. Hollow Cabbage.'] A large oval fold 
roundifh hollow Cabbage, nevei grows bard, 
» exceeding fweet and tender eating, and is is 
high pci lection in Auguft, or September and 
October. 

9. Drum-bead, or Great Flat topptdCabbage.] 
A very large fpreading Cabbage, genetpally 
cabbaging very broad, and flat at t6p? and 
pietty dole anu firm, is in perfe&ion in Sep¬ 
tember, and will continue till Chriflmaa or 
aftei, 

10. Mujk Cabbage.] A middle-fixed, round¬ 
ish, hollow, very tender, crifp-eatirtg Cab* 
bage, of a mufky feent 1 is in perfection from 
Auguft or September till Chwftma# 

11. Giant, or Great Scotch .Cabbage.] An 
admirable, large, roundifh Cabbage, beading 
veiydofeand haid, arrives to pci tc&ion in 
September and O&ober, and will < ominue all 
winter, valued principally as a field J2abbagc 


for feeding cattle; or eligible for family ufe-hjxfog-fown plants come safer fob 4 he*f«We 


occalionaily. 

12. Amt tican Cabbage .J A very large, 
roundiih Cabbage, principally for held cul- 
tuie. 

13. Dtvonjhire Cabbage.] An exceeding 

large very good Cabbage, eligible both for 
the pur poles of the two laft idrts, and is a 
profitable domeftic Cabbage, the end of au¬ 
tumn and in winter. • 

14. Red Cabbage.] A middle-fixed, roundifh, 
thick-leaved .Cabbage, heading very bard, the 
whole as red as blood, and the darker the red, 
and the more thick and flefhy the leaves, 
"without any white in the ribs and veins, die 
more valuable; is in perfection from au¬ 
tumn until the end of winter, and all the 
fpring months till May ; efteemed principally 
as a choke vegetable pickle: alfo to fhred and 
eat raw as a nliad, being feafoned with vine¬ 
gar and oil, tcc. 

All thefe varieties of Cabbage are of the 
biennial tube, being raifed from feed, and at¬ 
taining perfedion one year, the next they {hoot 
up into ftalk for flower and feed, and foon 
aftei totally perifh. * 

They are all raifed from feed annually in 
beds of common earth, from which they muft 
be tranfplanted; the time for fo wing* is au¬ 
tumn and fpiing c thofe raifed in autumn ar¬ 
rive to perfection early the following fummet ’ 
and autumn, and the fpring-raifed pants cab* { 
bage the fame year in fumincr and autumn,; 


and which in thofe< 
wi« attain full perfcffiodrji l^ 
lumn forts fown m ftfo’fpring J " 
rally cabbage fo foon in at 
fide, as the autumn-railed crop? r 
fome in the latter epd of that feafon #1 J 
aslcdr «f Winter, and foe reft early fo fjwwg r 
afofwiil be cabbaged in good peyfi&aifo}^ 
Aogitft and September - r however, it is, 4IU 
waw^doper to fow fame in both foe above 
Ips&tfo* autumn and fpring. Set their Cpi^ 

. . Cvltstne of Mr. Summer Kinds. # 

For foe early ana firft general fumtner 
crqps, rifo proper forts terfow are foe dwarf and 
other fmptll earlieft kinds fo a finalkr portion ; 
4 larger fupply either of foe Batrerfea, or 
principal^ foe large Sugar-loaf and Yorkshire? 
or alfo fofoe of foe early Raffia Cabbage; foe 
fmaller early kinds will come in fooneft by fom« 
weeks, profabty fomerin foe, latter end of 
Aprfi, or beginning, erntfodko# May, Arc. and 
will be fucceeded by dm others fo June and 
July $ end for which different crops fifould 
fow fofoe |fob tofoe faring and autumn t the 


year; but the autumn-mifodjfotnts, fowm m 
Auguft, are to (land foe winter la yhump 
growth, to come in for the principal svdieft 
and firft gencial crops next Atmmpki.foat .is* 
befog railed as above, fome aiejflwfeWd«tttfoe 
fame feafon in October or November, foe 
others in the fpring; foe early kinds attain 

S '* lion in May •* which will be fuGoeeded 
5 Sugar-loaf, York A ire,, and* Rttfifia 
ge in June and July, furnifoiog. a fupply 
till autumn, when thefe will be fueoefleaiby 
foe fpring-raifed plants, either of foe mem,' or 
large late forts; but the large Sngar-ipaf Had 
Yorkfhire Cabbage aie what I ihouldllmfe to 
cultivate , principally for the (general fcmmer 
crop, partJculyly fox'fupply of* family, being 
the fineft earing Cabbages, and continue the 
longeft in perfection 11 ; fdr foe finail early kinds 
generally cabbage vefy faft, nearly together, 
or fo quick fucceflion, foon grow hard, and 
crack or hKt; and do not Continue long in 
od oopfobon. 4 , 

Sofoak, oWferviog thfflPw© principal feafons 
of Towing fo&fe forfo^dtutumn fbf the early 
and firft'main fummor crops,, and of which 
fhould generally fow fame principal fupply,— 
and the fosfog Sowing for lucceffion. crops, in 
whfoh b? Ill' alfo effentialiy neceffaty to fow 
fo«| tyltftble fupply in February, or March 
and ApfS, of the bell; ftanmer kinds, to come 
in fot focceffi9nai*y«ttng fummerwnd autumn 
Cabbages to jfucceed foe earlier crops 1 and if 

omitted 
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ttfehted fowling in autumn for 
fho eld not feifWow «* early 


MKMtted fowmg m autumn for early Cabbage* fome may occafionall* be planted dofcr than 
4%0*Ia not foil ®fow «* early in tftfefytfog as the above-mewtoried diftances advifed for the 
the weather will permit, the beginning or arty principal (landing crops, in order to admit of 
tww v m February, or early in March,, in a thinning them for ufe, by degrees, in young, 
fituation. fmall cabbaged - h ea rfs; and Tor which occa- 


arc apt to Uf> to feed ia fpring, and if fowa cutting ottt fomc in k thinning older, as a foie- 
muen latpv, -drey will not acquire due ftrength faid* leaving a fufficicncy at fome regular 
before WBitss. * diftances to attain a larger growth, gr fome to 

Ar that time prepare a fpot of'xich ground form foll-cabbagcd heads, accoulmg to that of 
in an open expofurt* digging it neatly one the refpedtivc varieties, 
ijpafle deep, and divide it into one or more four In the above crops, thofc of each foi t that ai e 

JeetWide'beds j dire&ly fow thefoed,each fort planted in the autumn will generally come m 
ftbarate, atld immediately rake k in evenly., for nfeUhe earlieft; and the fpiing plantation 
If A® foafotv proves fhowery, the plants will will fucceed them-regulaily ; or, howevei, if 
rife In ten or twelve days} but if dry weathei omitted planting in autumn, about OAobcr, 
prevail, it is neceflary to water the beds November, or Decembei, fliould not omit 
fretjontftiy, both before and tffter the plants planting in the fpring, as foon as the weathei 
apjsrtwv and keep them clean from weeds. is mild, and the plants in good condition. 
iCstirtt the middle of ScpterK&rj or when Obfervethat, as the autumn nlantaaon fome- 


« » proper to prick out a quantity Of the, caufes, ift wmter, whten this is the cafe, t^ 
1 argot T om the feed-bed' into nutfery-beds s to deficiencies muft be mode good occaliona^v 
acqtdi*e due ftrebgth previous to their being from thofe in the nurfery-heds. 
pldmed Oil* for good in Oa®ber and fpring. Thofe plants that have remained in the 
For thfcjpnrpofe of pricking out, dig an open nurfery-beds all winter, fliould be planted out 
fpot of Che bed ground, divide it into four feet finally in February, if fettled, template, open 
wide feeds, *!**! rake thefurfoce fmooth ; here weather; though, if they are much cut by the 


ptick the plants in rows fix inches diftance, winter’s froft, It is piop'en to let them iemain 
aridljfofop»ar four inches apart in the lines, until March or April to recover, plant, ng the in 
giving Hirefifof a»hc*rty watering, which, if af above directed. 

dry weather foeceed, fliould be repeated "When the winter happens to prove fo feveie 
occafiortally- „ , as to tut off raoft of the autumn-raifed plants, 

Hete they are to remain, fome till October recourfe muft be had to an early fpring-fowing 
of Nqgemfie/-, had the principal part till Fe- in February, oreaily in March, butthefooncr 
binary of March, and April, at each of which the better. 

times a quantity of the flouted, plants ate to be But where a conftant fucceffion of pet fefitly 
tcanfplanted for good into the places Where they young Cabbages are required to be continued 
art finally to remain to cabbage} good ground through the fummer ana autumn feafons, it is 
in an open expofure qabft be allowed them ; eligible to perfotm a fpring and fummer fow- 
aitd if this is well ddnged, it will be a particular iog, to fucceed thofe of foe auttimn-raifing; 
advantage to the crop, digging in the dung fine .therefore fow fomc of the large Sugar-loaf 
fltade deep; then by Hue and mbbte proceed fo and Yorkfture Cabbage in February, March, 
put in the plants in qwvs, the fmall $rly kinds pr beginning of April, and a fmaller portion in 
two feet row ftom foW, artd abfotffoe fame May, foafoupng them as aheady dire&ed; 
diflance in foejfoes; but foe large Sugar-loaf which will fomTfli a fupply of young Cab- 
kinds, artd£pH$hit& Cafttbage, fltouM be fet bages in July,.Auguft and September, foe. or 
two fe«r|SCT&ilf diftfcdce every way ; and a may adjfo fow a fmolt crop in June, or early in 
d^ yjJM fotlty of foefe fom fottud alfo 6$ July, f© plant for a ftieceffion of (mall young 
pj g MjH WC Ty for foe fervicc of a family , for the ^Jabbhges, or good Cabbage Coleworts, in the 
JjgfCeany kinds fcldoro continue long befort tetter end of autumn and early part of win- 
grow hard. ter. 

mrP* in pwpfing dtiefe crops of early or fom- All -foe 'culture thefe crops 'require after 
PKef Cabbages, either in aiitumn or fpring, being finally pteuted out, is to hoe the ground 
' 6 odfcanonally 


s, the fmall teflly kinds I pr beginning of April, and a fmaller portion in 

Lwik Jl l. a. .l..ula -rt - 1** j l. __ I ^ K ^ .Jl . V 1 i A % 


ice every 
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occafidhally between them in dry weather, to 
dcftroy weeds, arid to loofen the furfece of die 
earth to encouragethe growth of the plants; 
and when they have advanced a little in growth, 
to draw fome earth once or twice about the 
bottom of their {terns, which wilt ftrengthen 
tile plants, and forward diem confiderably, 
as probably, if a forward fpring, the earlieft 
forts will make an effort for heading the latter 
end of April, or early in May, when if you are 
anxious to have them as forward, as poffible, 
fome of die beft may be affifted, by tying their 
leaves moderately clofe together with an ofier- 
twig, or piece of bafs, which will forward 
their cabbaging, whiten them a little inter¬ 
nally, make them more crifp and tender, and 
they will be ready for the table a week or ten 
days fooner. 

In cutting thc.fummer Cabbages for ufe, it 
would be proper to permit die ftafks of fome to 
remain to produce a crop of fprouts, which 
they will efleCfc abundantly; and thefe may 
either be gathered while young and green, or 
fome might Aand to form littleheads, either of 
which are in many families preferred to any 
other fummer greens; for which purpofe, 
therefore, of yielding fprouts, a quantity of the 
Sugar-loaf and Yorkshire Cabbage-ftalka 
fhouid be particularly left iu fummer and 
autumn. 

Culture of the Autumn Kinds. 

As already noticed, the autumn and winter 
Cabbages are, die Common Round White 
Cabbage — Long - fided Cabbage — Hollow 
Cabbage—Fig t-topped Cabbage—Mtrfk Cab¬ 
bage—Giant or Scotch Cabbage, &c.—and rile 
Red Cabbage. 

Of thefe forts fhali firft proceed in the 
culture of thofe commonly confidered as white 
or green Cabbages, and then that of the red-j 
Cabbage feparatcly. ■*' 

Thefe forts are adapted principally for au¬ 
tumn and winter ufe, as they rarely attain 
tolerable perfection before Auguft, and fome 
of the larger kinds not till September and 
Odtober, and continue m excellent condition 
till Chriftmas, or fomethries till the end of 
winter, fome of which arrive at an enormous 
bulk, and if ufed while young, that is before 
th ey g row hard, are excellent eating. . 

Tne feafon for (owing all thefe Tate kinds is 
either m autump or fpring: but to have a large 
fucceflion/ h is proper vet fow fome at both 
feafons; thofe fown in aotumq, i. e. the firft 
week in Anguft, arrive at perfection betimes 
die following' autumn, that », Auguft and 
September; and the. fpring fowmg come in 
about the besotting or middle of September, 
or towards Michaelmas, though they feidom 


attain any tolerable perfection till the end of 
GCkober, and are very fine in No* crt fe cr anA 
December, but rarely obtain fo large* growth 
as the atitumn-raifeu plants. ' 1 * 

As before obferved, the autumn fo wing isto 
be performed in the beginning of Auguft* and 
the fpring fowing in March, or early ¥ 4n 
April. 

The fame method of fowing the feed, and 
pricking out the plants, is to be obferved, as 
dire&ea for the fummer kinds; and the time 
for traafolanting them finally is, for the am* 
tumn-raiied plants, a few in October or No* 
vember, but the principal part in February, or 
early in March, and the fpring-raifed plants 
will be ready to plant out in May or June; 
all of which muft have an open expofure, well- 
dunged ground, and the plants fet in rows two 
feet ana half at leaft diftance; but for the 
larger kinds, a yard diftance each way (hould 
be allowed. All the culture they need is hoeing, 
to extirpate weeds, and drawing earth about 
their (Jems,, which is an eflenrial piece of 
culture to all the Cabbage kind. 

The Red Cabbage, which is valued princi¬ 
pally for pickling, and occasionally to Shred 
fmall to eat by way of a fallad, alfo fometimes 
for ftewing in a particular manner, attains 
perfection in autumn and winter; and its 
culture is nearly the fame as the former forts; 
the feed may be fown in autumn and ferine; 
but as being a late Cabbage, the fpring^ratfed 
plants do not acquire the full fixe foToon in 
the proper feafon as thofe fown and raifed m 
the preceding autumn; though h is generally 
proper to fow fome m both thefe fcaibus, 
whereby to obtain a longer fucceflion. 

But it is moil advifable to fow the main crop 
m autumn, L e. beginning of Auguft, and die 
young plants Will oe fit to prick out m Sep¬ 
tember or OCfober in nurfery-beds, fettme 
them four or five inches afunder, and watered, 
if dry weather; there to remain to acquire a 
proper growth for final tranfplanting, cither 
fome the fame year, in November, or begin¬ 
ning of December, and the reft in the faring, 
or me whole or principal part xeraaiq till that 
feafon in February or March; obfeWfegi in 
either of thefe times of final planting; to- allot 
them anjppen fituatioa of good mellow 
ground, much, if manured wife dung, will be 
of particular advantage: then drawing 1 a 
quantity of fee ft r o ng eft plants from thd 
nurfery-beds, plant them m rows net lefs than 
two feet'and a half, or more advifaWe a yard 
diftance every way, if rich ground, that diet 
may have proper krope for their large fereao* 
injr growth in eligible ftrength to produce large, 
feS-calfesged heads hy Michaeknas. 
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Thcv being thus finally tranfplanted, give J that neverelafeor cabbage, but always Verna in 
' them um reauifite culture in their advancing quite open and green to the heart, fo were 
growth, in fpring and beginning of fumraer, formerly raifed for autumn, winter, and fpring, 
of occafional hoeing, both to deftrpy the rifing to ufe as open greensj and that by cultivating 
weeds, and to loofen thefurface of the ground, and reifing cabbage.plants as fuch, while they 
and, at the fame time, to draw a little earth continue open and green, or juit forming 
about die lower part pf their Hems: and they little central hearts, are commonly now denti- 
wil) thus advance in their ufual growth, ge- minated Coleworts, which are the mod ex- 
nerally in a fpreading open manner at firft, cellently fweet ana tender greens that can be 
then, towards autumn, gradually form doling cultivated for autumn and winter eating, and 
hearts in the centre, ami increafe to large continue exceeding fine all the fpring, and 
cabbaged heads in full perfection in September lupply the table till the arrival of (ummer 
and Q&ober, dec. and continue five or fix Cabbages; fo that for winter and fpring fupply 
months or more, being very hardy to Hand or a confiaerable quantity ihould always be railed 
refifi; fevere frofis. every autumn, and occafionally in fpring and 

;• 'Next, with refpe&to a fpring Cowing before fummer, for Cummer and autumn Coleworts: 
intimated, this is neceflary both to have a which Ihould generally be fome of the early 
fucceffion to the autumn-fown main crop, Cabbage kinds of the clofr-growing, quick- 
ready, if wanted, in winter and following fpring, hearting forts, as thefe, even in elicit vouu- 
and alCo to continue longer in the laft-men- Colewort ftate, will genera n y have fir ill 
tioned. feafon before they (hoot for feed; or, doling hearts of the Cabbage natuu and 
likewife, if omitted {owing a main crop in fwhat arc not ufed in their • - '.ng Odewort 
autumn, Ihould not negled fowing in proper growth, being permitted to fir. i, w'll g-ow to 
time in fpring; generally in February," or proper full-headed Cabbages, 
early in March, but not latcr than that month; For this purpofe of Cabbage Cole-vorts, 
and the young plantt, in April or beginning of any of the fmaller or moderate-fized forts of 
May, pricked out four inches afunder, and. white or green, heading Cabbages may be 
occafionally watered, and remaining thus a cultivated; though it would be mofi advifahle 
month or five weeks to obtain fome tolerable to adopt principally fome of tlr early or 
firengtb, plant them out finally two feet and a fummer Cabbage kinds, as being of a mere 
half afunder, and watered; giving the necef- clofe-heartinggrowth, more tender andfweuer 
fary culture of hoeing as in the farmer-men- than the larger kinds, to ufe as Colewoits: 
tioned crops; they will cabbage in moderate and of which .early or fummer kinds it would 
heads, about September and OSober, and be moft eligible to Cow chiefly the larger Cons, 
continue increafing in fize in November and fuch as the Sugar-loaf, Yorklhire. ai.dBatter- 
December, if open weather, proper for ufe in fen Cabbages; though the Sugar-:<>~f kind 
that feafon, ana continue good late in the generally furpaffes all other forts 
fpring, till April apd May. of eating. 

Or to obtain a fpring-fown crop as forward The proper time for fowing the feed of 
as poffible for final tranfplanting, fome may be either kind, for the purpofe of Coleworts, is 
fown in February in a moderate hot-bed; any time in July . for the autumn and winter 
and the young plants pricked out in March or crop; but to hav* them continued, without 
beginning of April in a warm fituation, or in running, for fpring drawing, fome feed ihould 
a frame, if an unkindly feafon, in. order to alfo be fown the beginning and middle of 
have occafional prote&ton with glafles, &c. Augufi. us obftrved of the Cabbages, and the 
in cold nights, and {harp cutting weather, to pl|| 9 t 8 will continue in a Colewort fiate all the 
conf$$u& them forward in proper growth for fpring months till May, when, fuch as remain, 
planting*out .finally in April or beginning of will advance in g owth to heading Cabbages, 
May, and thereby cabbage fooner in greater either to cut young in fmall hearts, or fome 
pcne&ion of fize in autumn. ^ , permitted to grow and form proper cabbaged 

Cabbage Celeworts. '' heads, as may be required. 

Cabbage Cole worn afc oow almoft univer- But where a fucceifion of Coleworts are 
fally fubftituted id lien of the common open required in continuation, all fummer and 
green Colewort, which, though of eftimahon autumn, it is proparto fow fome of the fame 
on account of its hardinefs, in being proof] fora alfo in the fpring, in Februaiy, March, 
againfi froft, yet, as table-greens, is apt to boil or beginning of April, and in June and July, to 
tough and rank-tailed, and greatly inferior plant out at different times; and they will thus 
- to the former. What was originally under- furnUh Coleworts and fraall-hcarted young 
flood by Coleworts, fuch Cabbage-greens cabbages throughout the fummer months. 
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As to Ate culture or order of- railing thefe much as poflible the communicstrion'of the 
different crops of Coleworts, generally fow farina of the different jforfo, which ? would 
each crop in an open fituation, fowing the fecundate each other, and the effe&wouki >be 
feed moderately thick, and rake it in evenly: produ&tve pf a mongrel breed. / K V,.v& *. ‘ * . 
and when the plants have leaves two or three Theywill all (hoot up in ftalks the-fbilow- 
"hfches broad, tranfplant them where they are tng fpring, flower in June, and produce ripe 
finally to Hand, in rows a foot afunder, add fern abundantly, and in full perfe&ion, towards 
half that diftance in the rows ; all the culture the latter end of July, or early in Auguft. •• 
they require is to have the grouhd hoed. 'to kill When the feed begins to ripen, watch the 
weeds, and loofen it about the plants; and birds, which will attack it voracioufly front 
when their leaves are as large a* a man’s hand, every quarter. 

or thereabout, they are of due fize to begin to As loon as it is fully ripe, which is very 
draw as Coleworts, discoverable, cut the ftalks off near the bot- - 

In drawing the Coleworts for ufe, efpecialjjy tdiht, and after being expofcd a few days m 
the fpring crop, where there if a large quad- the fun to dry, let the feed be threflied out 
tily, may draw every other row, permitting the upon cloths, or a clofe, even floor, and fpread 
inreriiiMliate ones to (land to cabbage, fo cut. if in a dry airy place a day or two to harden, 
mg fo.- ui’c aKo every other one m the re- then put it up in bags. 


mar. Mi"- 
hear i< 
perfc*'f< \. 


rows. 


according as they form little 
ihc others to cabbage more 


Second Dtvijton. 

2 . Bras sic a Sabauda, the Savoy-Cab¬ 
bage?, or Savoy. 

The Savoy is a variety of the Cabbage, 
7 be c union method to fave Cabbage-feed though with care it will always retain its cuf- 
„s to plait fo’ne of the full-grown Cabbages in ference from feed ; it admits of fame varie» 
autumn or beginning of winter in a dry fpot, ties, all of which have crumply-curled leaves. 


7 ? 


- Cabbage-Seed. 


trenching thu.n in down to their heads at two 
iect dift. .ice each way; or otherwife, if 
deficient of full Cabbages for this occafion, 
•nay either permit a Quantity of Cabbage- 
ftalks of the rcfpe&ive lorts, from which the 
tn-in heads have been cut for ufe, to remain, 
etpecially fuch as are weU-fumifhed with 
flrong fprouts, or tranfplant them, trenching 1 


and they head or cabbage to a large fize, 
which are fine eating from Auguft till March. 
The Farieties are, J Common Green Savoy 
■Large Green Dutch Savoy—Yellow Savoy 
Round-headed Savoy—Oval-headed Savoy 
Sugar-loaf Savoy. 

Thefe varieties are excellent for autumn 
and winter fervice ; they cabbage to fine hand- 
thcm°down to their tops in rows together, in forae heads, which never grow hard nor crack, 
foui- c enient compartment; and either gf greatly excelling any otner fort of headed 
wide* permitted to remain for producing Cabbages for winter eating; and as they en- 
fee' 1 , which will anfwer nearly the fame pur- dure the froft better, they are moft profitable 
pofe an full Cabbages ; bu. in this cafe obferve, botli for family ufe, and the fupply of markets 
none of the large fprouts mud be gathered during winter. 

from the faid ftalks; or m&v alfo occaiionally They are propagated by feeds ftvwn at two 
for feed flip off a quantity of young fprouts or three different times; that is, if intended 
from the ftalks of early -garnered Cabbages in to have Savoys as early as poflible, may per- 
July, Auguft, or beginning of September, in form a fmall firft lowing in Auguft, as aire&- 
moift weather, and planted twelve or fifteen ed for the common Cabbages, or as early in 
inches afunder, giving occafional w. reungs if February as th® weather permits, to come in 
d-y weather; they will readily take root and for early heading the following antumn ; and 
grow; and in the fpring will fiioot up ftalks perform a larger fowingin March, and a prin¬ 
ter feed. cipal fowia^ ttsfe beginning or middle of April, 

In the above bufmefs of planting Cabbages by which practice you will have a fine fuc- 
for feed, it is neceflary here to remark, that in cefiion of?4arge heads from about the middle 
order to continue the refpedtive varieties ge- of Auguft to me end of winter; thole of the 
nuine, (hould generally felc£t fome of thofe autumn, ot early tpring-raifed plants will be 
for this purpofe as are tbemoft perfetSk in their exceeding large, and in fine order for eating, 
kind i for without this precaution they will part of Augn(l, all September and October, 
degenerate. Another thing of importance is, which will ba fucceeded by the others in Sep- 
that if it is intended to five feed from more tember, OSober, and November, and which 
than one fort, die different varieties (hould be wiU< continue through the winter, and part of 
planted as far diftant from one another as the the taring, till they run up for feed. * 
extent of the garden will admit, to prevent as Lach iowing (hould be in an open fituation, 

Z >9 and 
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arid raked in, and when the pkot? have leaves and loofc to 'the heajt, all of which poflefs a 
in inch or two broad, and that, if they ftarid peculiar degree of baitlnefs, as almoft to had 
thick in the feed bed, it is proper to prick defiance to the fevereftwinterweather; foa 
out a quantity of them three or four inches four of them merit cubuse, to ftand as a referve 
drftaftce, to acquire ftreftgth again# the'time k> t^;of;a ; i|tfe^.a4l^ cutting off the other 
for planting them out finally. Soma of the gr ec oa. ; t : *>» Vt vifttf,' . r 

autumn-raified plants may he planted out for ; .'Green Curt- 

good *in Oftober, November, or December, ed $fofondp<»!*$£e^ Thjck- 

if open weather, or wholly in the beginning leaV«alCmi^^^A^FiSM^yaA^^Bwe> 
of iforing; or any faifed from an early fpriag cole. 

fowtng in February, &c. (hould be planted . All tbefe varieties of Borecole generally rife 
out finally as foon as the plants are of proper each with a thick ftaik a yard or more high, 
growdi; and the general crops of the lprine- : furraoutited by a large head of thick leaves, in 
raffed plants of March and April are to he fqgpe fpreadfine horizontally every way, which 
planted out oeeafionally as ground Is cleared, amfmelyfrinfed, and carted in a curious man- 
may time in May, June, July, and Auguft; tier’; others grow more eantradlediy, and alfo 
iJrofe planted out early ihould be fet two feet curled, cut and fimbriated; aad in all of which 
and half diftance every way, and the next the ftems atfa produce numerous fine fprouta 
crop about two feet; but the latter plantations early in fpriag, clofely furroundiag die (lea 
need noe bo planted more than a foot and half from bottom, to top; which, as well as the 
diftance ; au of which plantations ihould be principal of main top head, boil exceedingly 
te; open expofures, the tardier from'trees, green and leader: the main beads come in 
hedges, buildings, and the corners of gardens, proper for ufe in O&ober, November, and 
tbe> ttter, as die lefs liable they wkl be to the! any time during die winter; the fprouts early 
depredations of caterpillars, as is the cate fre- in forma; and as the plants are extremely 
qneutiy with thofe in clofe foliations. hardy, 1 ihould advife, for die fervice of a fe¬ 

lt is cuftomary to plant out the fummer mily, to cultivate a proper quantity every 
plantations of tbefe plants between rows of year, both for occasional ufe in the latter end 
forward beans, peas, kidney-beans, cauli- of autumn and in wiAer ; and a portion per- 
fiowers, early cabbage, and other crops that mined to {land till towards fpring, by way of 
ftand iftant in rows, and are foc«i to come ,a rtfcrve, in cafe of a fcvere winter cutting 
off the ground; by this pra&ice fome time is off or greatly damaging the other cabbage- 
gained* though the plants are generally fineft greens, as colewom, favoys, See. 
m the and, .when they arc planted in a clem They are raifed from feeds fown annually 
fpot^ of ground* prevtoufly dug for their re- ig. March, or not later than the beginning or 
ceptioa. middle of April for the main crops ; or mar 

In perforating the futnmer plantations, it fow a (mailer portion in the beginning of May 
is of much advantage to ebufe ntoift weadier for a latter crop in fucceffion; all fown in 
for that work, otherwife watering muff be an open fouaiion, not too thick, and raked in; 
pra&ifed feveral times till die plants ftrike root, the plants will come up in a fortnight, or pro- 
All the culture they require, is to be hoed bably iq lefs time; a quantity of which, when 
to kill weeds, and draw a little earth up to the leaves are an inch or two broad, in April 
their ftems. and beginning of May, fhould be pricked out 

To fave Savoy-feed you may either plant four or .five inches afonder, to remain four, 
down a quantity of die heft forts in winter, five, or fix weeks to obtain a proper degree 
or beginning of fpring, or permit the ftaiks of ftrength for fina^tranfplimting, then planted 
to ftaud, or transient them to a, (convenient out finally in June and July, for the main 
place to-produce feed from their fproutr, at' crops, into a fully open cxpolure in rows, two 
ofcferved of the common cabbage, which fee. feet or two feet and an half afunder; and finifli 
s Third JXivifion. a late planting early in Auguft, as, if planted 

Comprifiug the open Cehiverti, ]— Confiding later, diey wul not obtain any tolerable fize 
of the orBorecole —Brajfica before winter, planting tbefe in rows two feet 

jjakcllieeti Or Steplao Borecole, or Scotch cole ; apart, and. eighteen inches in each row. 
with <he BrttjfiiMt viridih or Common Green In planting thete craps it would he of par- 
Colewort~ai»dfome other forts. , ticular advantage to take opportunity offhow- 

The Borecole, and the other plants of this (jber if jkrifibteotherwife give occa- 

>Bafs, are all varieties of Cabbage of the open watering two or disee times, until the 

kind, or foch that aever dote to form a head pfenRfc take fnuk root. 

cabbage* bujegriwmys remain quite open Thcfe raifed- from, die Maids and April 
•'7 . fow- 
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lowing*, tad planted otat enrly *o famaWf, 
will advance with taH (front Dents, tad huftt 
heads; and the advantage m their large high 
Hems, is, (hey FOrnWhtbe greater fupply of 
good fuff {proofs, which writ come out nornOP*] 
*§ufly on every fide, the whcfa length of die 
md Aetna, as before oMsrved. 

Or of thofe fort* might alfd fow a final) 

n n autumn, or the bcgmwng Of Aoguft, 
and the winter^ in young growth, for 
planting out early tn the fa r i n g, fo Obtain 
feme of largeft full fixe in the followipg au¬ 
tumn, Sec. 

To fave proper feed of the shore Borecoles,. 
mark fome of the beft forts Hi winter with 1 
the main heads continued, and either permit¬ 
ted to remain, or taken up in autumn or win¬ 
ter, or early in the fpring, and trenched down 
in fome compartment together in rows, in¬ 
ferring the root and ftem well into the ground, 
as near to the top as convenient—they will 
run up to Balks in the fpring, and produce 
plenty of ripe feed in July or Auguft. 

The Siberian Boiecole, or Scotch Cole, is 
alfo an open Colewort, and foit of brown 
Boiecole; of which fome grow with very 
tall Items and large open heads, others grow 
more robuft, whn fhorter (terns and larger 
heads, of large, broad, curly leaves, in fome 
forts fpreading, and fome (landing eredt, 
fomerimes contracting a little inward, hut never 
cabbage; and of which there are different 
varieties: fuch as—recldilte-brown—dark-red 
—green. Sec. all very hardy for winter % and 
are raifed by the fame culture as the Commbn 
Borecoles, both in the fcafons of fowing and 
planting ; arrive at full growth in September 
and October ; and continue till the fpring. 

Though thefe forts are not fo generally 
efteemedas the Common Borecoles, to culti¬ 
vate in any confiderable crops in gardens; 
they, however, boil tolerably tender and good 
in winter, and the ftem will furnifli young 
fprouts after the main top head is gathered: 
io that a moderate fuppty might be eligibly 
admitted, by way of variety, to (land for 
winter and fpring eating. 

Of the Borecole kinds there are fome per* 
ennial varieties, with variegated leaves, re¬ 
tained in fome gardens as plants ofoornament 
and for curiouty. 

Some are ai(o of a jfcrennial, fomewhat 
fhrubby nature, riling vwW tall branchy Hems, 
garni(hed with leaves all the year, of which 
fome are curiouily variegated; and the plants 
continue of feveral years^duration: and tbofe 
with variegated leaves make an ornamental 
and curious appearance. 

Theft forts are propagated and continued, 


■rr*’ 

P**fr*& hy of 

(he fik4oot» m foe farm* prkM- 

' The Common Green CokwoK 

fcieimftl pljrtK, of the opesMkrtMMI . „„ v _._ 

* fast ffen, producing *4 head cl mrffm 
oblong, plane, entire leaves, generally 
gyein, thefe toeing hut one fiat; wfaBfa if 
permHtud to wave ’M growth. A# Mura 
*»ves WiB grow moderately forge, 
the heart; mtt never contrsds, or forms may 
hood, like a cabbage; is a'very ha*dyplan*,o«<f 
: wa» formerly cuKtvawd in every garden foe 
winter greens, and w foe original garden 
Colewort; but till feverely pinched by froft, t* 
it tough and rank-tailed, and, at any rate* 
never hails fo fine and tender as foe Cabbage 
Colewort, for which feafoo it is variety cukU 
vaeatf now for taMc, except by feme of the 
faming gardeners, who raife large quantities 
in fields for the fupply of markets. 

On account, however, of sen harfonds, it 
merits culture to (land fin 1 towards the end of 
winter, as a fuMinute, if the Cabbage‘Cote- 
worts, and favoys, foe. happen to futfer con- 
fiderably by fevere Croft, m which caft hftay 
prove a neceffary plant. 

They are railed, for winter uft, by fowing 
the feed in July, as dire&fed foe Cabbage 
Colewcfts, which fee. - * 

There is alfo the Anjou Cabbage or Cble- 
woft of the Borecole kind, grows rema rka bly 
tall, and produces very large open head*; is 
raifed as the foregoing kinds, but ntnft be 
planted at a greater diftance. 

Lilcewife the Bruftels fprouts, or Coon de 
Milan, a dwarf perennial open Celowott, 
very produ&ive of fprouts all the year ; fo 
railed from feed as the other open QntewoftV; 
alfo by the perennial roots, foe fasHsft bit 
thereof will grow and increafe exceedingly. 

Fourth Divi/fott. 

4 • Bra sere a, NapobraJJtca t (Caulo*rmaj 
Tumep-Cabbage. t 

This is a fingukr variety of Cabbage, hav¬ 
ing its ftalk fwelled globularly like a great 
turncp, and is crowned by a large tutt of 
|, leaves, which never clofe or cabbage. 

There are two varieties.) Tuvnep-Cabbage, 
with the tumep above ground —Turncp Cab¬ 
bage, with the tumep under ground. 

. The plants rift and grow for fome time 

f like common open colewort pknts, after 
which foe ftalk of the firft fort beginstofweli 
at bottom, and continues (welling "upward, till 
by degrees foe whole is fwelled Mice a very 
terms tumep, which, in the fecond fine, issk 
mon wMsy wifoin foe ground ; both forts 
are eroWnea by a duller of open tea res, and 
i, they are fometuncs ufed‘as ekuknn. ’ 

It 
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Iti|j* the globular or tnrnejHpmt of the plant 
that p nfee, being fomedinea fiiced in {bups, 
and by fome ufed as oommon torneps; but 
unk& ufed when quite young, are intolerably 
rank and unpalatable* fo are principally ad¬ 
mitted* in garden* as curiofities. 

They are however recommended for cul¬ 
ture ip fieMs for feeding cattle, particularly 
fheepj their chief merit is their hardinefs, as 
they will fundee the hardeft winter. 

j key ate propagated by feeds, fown annu¬ 
ally ia Match, Ap ril,, and in June ; and 
the plants tqe in May* June, July, See. to 
bo tranlplanted into an open compartment, in 
rows two feet afu ruler, keeping them clean 
fr6m yveedtt and draw a little earth about the 
bottom of the Hem* and the turnep-part will 
be fully grown by Michaelmas, and continue 
albwiatcp. 

Or they may be fown where the plants are 
to remain, ana hoed out to a pioper difiance. 

* ' Fifth Divifion. 

Bras sic A (Caultflora) bottytis. 

The Cauliflower, or clujlcred Brajjtca .] 
Brdffica with a cluttered central flower-head, 
riling into many blanching flower-ftaiks. 

varieties.] Earlier Cauliflower—-later Cau¬ 
liflower. 


Th 


and which central head, in its enlarged growth* 
remaining, for fome Abort time, firm and corn- 
pad!, is men in the tnofi ufefol ftate of per¬ 
fection ; but which* alter ajhort period of a 
few days in full growth* opens* divides, and 
runs up into many flo wer-ftaiks for feed; fo that 
while the head* in its full fize as above* re¬ 
mains clofe, compact, and undivided, is in 
its bell domeftic perfection to cut 01 gather 
for the table. 

From the above difference in the general 
habit of growth, Acc. there is a great appa¬ 
rent diftindtion of two different Ipecies ; be¬ 
tides the cauliflower is rather ot an annual 
nature* as if fown in fpi ing it attains perfec¬ 
tion, pi educes flower-heads, and llioots up into 
feed-fialks the fame year, wheicas the cab¬ 
bage is always biennial, never going to feed 
till the lecond year after fowing. 

In refpedt to the two varieties of cauliflow¬ 
ers* they are alike in tlicii growth and iize, 
only the early kind will come in about a week 
before the otliei, provided the true foit can be 
obtained, of which however there is no de¬ 
pending, unlcfs you fave the feed youifelf 
from the earliett foits, as is the piadtice of the 
London kitchcn-gardeneis, who aie always 
in poffeffion of an early and lutei kind, of the 


The Cauliflower* as we formerly ubfei ved, former of which they are very choice. 

r r. i * a _ _ » _• 1 it. _ I Ti .i __• .» _ r _ _i_i_. 


is fuppofed to be, a variety, accidentally ob¬ 
tained from file feed of fome of the forts of 
common cabbage* and brought tp its prefent 
improved ftate by the effect of diligent cul¬ 
ture, which improvement was firft of all ob¬ 
tained in the iftand of Cyprus, from whence 
the feeds were introduced into the different 
countries of Europe ; and our Btitifh gardens 
now boaft the fuperiority, by exhibiting the 
plants in greater perfection than molt parts of 
the world. 

There is however an apparent fpecific dif¬ 
ference betwixt the common BraJRca and the 
Cauliflower, both in their general growth and 
eatable -parts ; the cabbage nath broad, round- 
ifh, thick leaves, which in the eapitata varie- 

1 folding 


Both the varieties aie of a delicate tempe¬ 
rature, being, for the general part, too tender 
to refill the cold of our winter without the 
aid of occafional fhelter of glaffcs. Sec. 

Their General Culture. 
efhe principal feafon of die Cauliflower is 
May, June, July, and Auguft; however, by 
performing three oi foul different fowings 
and tranfplantattons, they may be obtained 
from May until near Chnftmas. 

The curious in Cauhflowets generally have 
three or four different crops annually, i. e. 
the early fummer crop-main fuinmer crop— 
late fummer ciop—and the autumn or Mi¬ 
chaelmas crop. 

The feafon* for fowing the above different 


is 


ties being numerous, clofely infolding oyer .crops are, 

one another, forming a large clofe head, and is i. The early andinain fummer crop 
the only eatable pait: but m the Caultflora the fown about the twentieth of Auguft, and the 
leaves are long, narrower, eie£l, and pointed, plants riling the fame feafon, are to be pricked 
not fo numerous* and never clofe to cabbage* out and pgperved through the winter under 
remaining always open quite to the heart; and bell or hand-alailes* frames, or in warm bor- 
in the of wmch antes a com pa <51 col- dors, flee, as hereafter directed, which being 
lectwqp'SM -many fhort, young* tender.fhopts, tranlplanted in fprrag* arrive at perfection 
th* “»fifltinents ‘of advancing flower-ftaiks, the enduing fummer, fome in May, but the 
crowned with the numerous Mower-buds in a principal crop in June and July, and fome 
Hole, round, fweliing duller, increafing con- continue in fueffeffion until Auguft. 
fiderably ii^-fize* till forming a large, clofe, a. The late fummer crop to fucceed the 
white curdly head, being the cauliflower, and above, is fown in February, op early in 
the only or principal edible part of the plant; Mardh, but pot later than foe firft week in 

6 April; 
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Apri?{ and planted out in May, as hereafter 
ordered, which come in for ufe in Auguft and 
September, though they will be inferior to the 
former crop in fize and beauty. 

3. To have a Michaelmas or autumn crop, 
another fowing is performed about the 24th 
■fcf May, which being planted out in July, 
come in after Michaelmas, arriving to per- 
fe&ion gradually in Odtober, November, and 
part of December; but the Cauliflowers of 
this crop are never fo large, fair, nor per¬ 
fectly headed as the fummer crops; but as 
they are always acceptable, it is neceffary to 
have them, and the London gardeners, always 
raife great crops at that feafon, .which they 
commonly call Michaelmas Cauliflowers* 

But we fliall proceed to treat feparately of 
the culture of each of the above crops. 

Firft of the early and main fummer crop. 

• As above hinted, the early and main fum¬ 
mer crops are obtained from plants raifed in 
autumn, and prcfcrved through winter under 
bell or hand-glafles, garden-frames, or in 
warm borders. The time for fowing is, as be¬ 
fore obferved, fome time between the 20th 
and 24th of Auguft, though the London gar¬ 
deners are punctual to the lift day; for as 
they cultivate large quantities, have by long 
experience found that , to be the tnoft fucceflf- 
ful period for fowing this crop, which, if fown 
fooner in autumn, many of the plants are 
apt to button, as they term it, in wilder, or 
early in fpring, that is, they run to flower in 
their infant ftate, forming heads in the centre 
not larger than round buttons, fo become ufe- 
lefs; and if fown much later, they will Not 
acquire due ftrength before winter, nor attain 
due perfection at the proper feaftfa ; 'mark 
therefore the time of fowing as above. 

Great attention is neceffary to procure good 
feed, fuch that is not more than one year old, 
and that has been faved from the prime forts. 

At the proper time, therefore, prepare a bed 
of the richeft light earth in the full ground in 
a free expofure, by digging it neatly one fpade 
deep, and break the nirtace fine ; then, di- 
re&ly, either fow the feed on the fur face, and 
rake it in even and lightly; o» may lirft rake 
the furface fmoodi, then fow the feed, and 
fift light earth over, it a quarter Of an inch 
thick'; or, after raking thebed ftnooth, may, 
with the. back of the rake, ihove the earth 
from off the furface equally, near .half an 
inch deep into the alley, aha then the 
feed 1 then, with the teeth of. the rake,: draw 
the earth back again oyer the bed. with a kind 
of jerk, to make it fbread evenly in every mart 
over the feed, and then with the rake bghtly 
trim the furfitcc ftnooth., 


If the weather pfroves dry, gentle water-, 
ings in an evening afobeceflary* which will be 
eligible both before and after thq>|dipits ap- 
pear 5 and if very hot dry we»d?*^» • it'wouL 
be advifable to fhade the bed 
mats in the heat of the d»yv ' 'W: 

The plants generally appear ro..a*fo*»fc or 
ten days; all me culture neceffaryfia>occa- 
fional water' and weeding until towards Ibe 
latter end of September, when their leavtff 
will be an inch or two broad; then it £0 pros* 
per to prick out a: quantity of the beftjiianta, 
in-four' fcet wide beds, of rich earth* in rows 
three or four inches diftance, reje&ing all 
-crooked and blaclt-(hank*d plants, and* a» 
foon as planted, give a moderate watering, 
which, if dry weather prevails, rnuft be mo¬ 
derately repeated ; there let them remain until 
the end of Q&ober, or beginning of "Novem¬ 
ber, then muft .be tranfplanted into their win¬ 
ter-quarters, fome to be planted out finally* 
under band or bell-glafles for the e&rlieft crtKx,- 
(fee Hand-Glasses), others into garden- 
frames, to be occafionally ftiiclded wkh glaflea 
;till fpring, then planted out; or, in.default o£ 

; frames, fome may be planted clofe under * 
fouth wall, where they will often forvive the 
winter tolerably wellor, in pricking out 
from the feed-bed the plants intended tq be 
wintered in frames, they may occafionally be 
pricked at once into the faid frames, to- re¬ 
main, or in beds of proper dimenfions to be af¬ 
terwards defended with frames; tfc. either,di- 
re£Hy, or foon after pricking out the plants, or 
at the approach of bad weather: this, however 
may be more particularly eligible, where it 
happens the young plants in die feed-bed, at 
the above-mentioned time for prickihg-out, ate 
rather fmall, or of tardy growth, that being 
pricked at once into the frame-beds, they can 
have immediate occafional prote&ion of the 
glaffes, if needful, in cold nights, very wet, 
or other unkindly weather, thereby to forward 
them in fome tolerable ftr/ngth before winter; 
bur nrnftjt till then enjoy the rail 'air in all mild 
dry wfffoer; by the fame means, in die above* 
.cafe, the plants for die early hand-glafs crop,-. 

‘ may be occafionally affifted, to have the plants 
of proper ftrength for tranfplanting under the 
laid glaffes by the beginning of November;, 
though this may only be neceffary in particu¬ 
lar occafions as above. , 

However, with refpeS to the* early crops, 
advifable to .plant under hand or Ml-g jafeji; 
pas beforemeationed, foe proper time for tranf- 
plantingjfo*!tn finally to be defended folder foe 
laid ghSfes, being the latter end of October,' 
or beginning of November, fhould, for this. 1 
octeton* iufio&a. proper compartment of thw 

richeft. 
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mellow^grouad, in one of the beft- 
Aftefed warmeft quarter* of the kitchen- 
rden, in a free expefure to die full fun; and 
this be wdl dunged, with the bell rotten 
duns, foch as that of aid cucumber and me¬ 
lon-beds, of any other of fimilar quality well 
totted; fpreadiog 'it equally over the gtound, 
at leaft three or four inches thick; tod the 
whole them regularly trenched one good fpade 
deep, burying die dung equally, then divide 
the ground into beds a yard wine, with foot¬ 
wide alleys between bed and bed, for the con¬ 
venience of going in to raife, and fet off and 
on the gjSa&tt Ac. this done, proceed* to put 
in Use plants, allowing three to each glafs, 
though the London gardeners generally plant 
five: hut if duty ail furvive the winter, two 
of the be& is enough to he left to come to 
perfa&on; however, at the time of plant¬ 
ing theta wader the glaffes, fde& for that pur- 
pofe a quantity of the handfomeft, ftrajght, 
chtar-fhanked plum:; thefe being ready, 
firetcb your line along the middle oftho beds, 
and at every yanl diftance pvt in three plants 
in a trhiflgle ftve or fix inches apart, or, if you 

nt five, fet one in the centre, and the 
others regularly round it; dire&ly give a'lit¬ 
tle water, and put on the glades, which keep 
clofe about ten or twelve fiaps, when the 
fdaiKft will have taken fveih root; then prep 
therihmp on the funny fide about three inches 
high .With forked'&acks, pieces of brickbat, 
otjsjjke like; or it would be convenient to have 
fame wooden pegs about fifteen inches long, 
one for each glafs; each peg having two or 
three notches aa inch or two above one an¬ 
other, to receive the edge of the glafs, fo 
flicking them m die ground, one tor each 
glafs, and by which the glades may be readily 
propped higner or lower on any fine, as occa 
lion requires. 

During winter, the hand-glades are- to be 
kept almoft constantly over the plants, ob- 
fervieg, however, iq mild yreather, to keep 
them tilted on props, as above, on tfiewarm- 
"eft fide, for the admr&osi of air; andTn fine 
mild dry days it is proper to fet die glaffes 
quite off, which, if your plants are trather 
forward in growth, mould be pradtifed at all 
eppurtunities, left, by too constantly glaffmg 
it nrv (hem into dower untimely, in their 
fisall minof growth in - winter, whereby the 
pleats wauM be rendered wholly ufelcfs: bu 
tf|«iupS|HSl the ghrifes eeerehe plants at mght, 
pit 1 ®*®i cussing winds aodfeofty weather pre- 
ufoi, keep she guJTei clofe down, only raking 
(hem in the middle of funary days, but when 
enMUumiy itwnlhd, Imp ftmnna-cfafe aq 
Afld&bfeu amL trite after finmiti aft 


rimes, it is eligible alfo to lay fome longMitter 
Iofc about the lower part of each glair, raid¬ 
ing it higher as occafion fhall require; all of 
which precautions are to be occafionally re¬ 
peated from the time of planting them under 
;hc glades until fpring. 

As to their fpring culture, in the firft placet 
'bfcrve, that if all the plants under each glafs 
have forvived the winter, they muft be thinned 
the beginning or middle of March, for one 
flout plant or two at moil under'each glafs is 
fufiicienr finally to remain ; though in large 
bell-glafies, the market-gardeners about Lon¬ 
don frequently leave two or three plants under 
each, for tfie fake of having the advantage of 
the glaffos to bring as many as poffibie to early 
perfemon, which, though fmaUer than if but 
ode or two, yet by coming in two or three 
weeks esftier than thofe planted out, they fell 
at double or treble the price; but where the 
fine of rile Cauliflower » a principal object, 
fhould advtfe to leave but two of the beft plants 
at moft under each glafs, and tranfplant the 
others into another place the beginning or 
middle of March, according to the tempera¬ 
ture of rite feafon, at which time a piece of 
rich wdl-dunged ground rauft be prepared lo 
receive them j when this is ready, proceed to 
thin out die weakeft plants as above, raiftng 
them with die point of a trowel, to preferve 
the fibres of their roots, being careful not to 
difturb, or leave any vacancy about the re¬ 
maining plants, observing, if there are any de¬ 
ficiencies, to make them good, in the firft 
place, with fome of the beft of thofe thinned 
©A and plant the reft in the place prepared 
for them, two feet and half diftance each 
way, andPgive fome water to fetrie the earth 
about their roots; but in planting out thefe 
plants, it is cuftoraary with gardeners, who 
have occasion so make die moft of their 
ground, to fow a crop of radifhes and fpinach 
on the fame plat, as directed for the main 
fummer crop. 

The remaining plants under die glades 
fhould direddy have the earth made good 
about diem, and draw a little mould up about 
their Hems, continuing to cover them occa- 
fianally with the glaffes, which rouft be raifed 
considerably on props, in proportion to the 
advanced growth &S the plants, not omitting 
to let the plants enjoy the benefit of she 6cH 
air in anfid days, alfo that of warm fhowert, 
by fetdngdw glaffes wholly off. 

Thus me ghfivs are to or continued ooea- 
fionally oner die plants until the middle or 
(latter end of April, or longer, if k Rail 
ftfnm snap efts ry, earner aooordmg to die growth 
! of die plants, oc tcmp csu aa vnt of dm wea th e r , 

observing. 
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©bferdfog, that, when the plants are lb far ad- fore watch the oppot^ttutF; jfor a day or two 
vanced that tlieir leaves prefs again# the often makes coniiderabje difference. 

f laffes, thefe ihould be raifed, by terming a i\\ gathering or cutting the Catihlowers, 
order or ridge of earth, round each hole of according as they advance to proper growth, 
plants, three or four inches high, on which die lower-head Ihould generally he cqt off 
.ridge of mould fet the glaffes, continuing to with feveral inches of the (balk adhering, to- 
prop up one edge occafionally,as before: and gether with mol of the fovrqunding leaves, 
according as the plants advance in growth, but thete Ihould be trimmed down nearly 
it is proper to prop up the glaffes on every equal with the circumference of the beau, 
fide three or four inches in height; for now, efpedaliy if for prefent ufe;. or if required to 
as the length of the days and warmth of the keep any a few days after beinggathered, and 
weather increafes, the plants will grow fredy, fuch as are intended for market, ihould per- 
fo mull have as much free air and fcope to mit the full leaves to continue, and trim them 
grow as it is poffible to allow them under the according as wanted. 

glaffes, at the fame time being careful to ex- As die {talks of Cauliflowers never produce 
pofe them alfo occafionally to the full air, as any fprouts, as thofe of cabbages, they am 
before obferved, in fine days, and moderate of no ufe to remain after the head it gone, 
warm fliowers; but continue to defend them Thus far for die culture of the 6eU-glafe 
with the glafies on nights, and in immoderate crop. 

cold rains, and all boiflerous weather, at As to the culture of the ipain furamer crop, 
leal until the weather becomes warm, and which 1 before advifed to be wintered in 
die plants are grown too large for the glaffes; frames, See. obferve the following directions^ 
then let them by degrees be fully expofed night Thefe are deigned to be protected all win- 
and day, fo that by the middle or latter end ter in frames, &c. in order to be planted out 
of April, the ufe of glaffes may be wholly in the fpring, to fucceed the early crop which 
difeontinued. were finally planted out in autumn under the 

If the weather, toward the middle or latter bell or hand-glafies ; and even where there 
end of April, and beginning of May, prove are no fuch glaffes, it is efientially neceffarjr 
hot and dry, moderate waterings will be of to raife a quantity of plants in autumn, as 
utility in promoting die progrefs of the plants, before directed, and pricked in garden-frames, 
as well as incrcafing their iize and ftrength ; to be occafionally covered with the lights dur- 
for it is of importance to have die plants as ing winter, becaufe' they will come in much 
large and ftrong as poffible when arrived at fooner than a fpring-fown crop; or, in de- 
full growth, otnerwiie we cannot expeCt them fault of frames, prick a quantity in a bed 
to produce large Cauliflowers. a arched ove.r with hoops to be covered with 

About the middle of May fome of*thc fiflr- mats, for v although fomc may be planted 
warded plants will probably ihew flower, at clofe under the bottom of a warm wall to 
which period examine your plants daily ; and take their chance, and will frequently druggie 
whenever a flower appears of fome little ad- dirough our ordinary winters, yet they are 
vanced growth, it is advifable to turn down not always to be depended on} and, at any 
fome of the inward leaves oyer the head to rate, they come in later,. and rarely attain the 
fereeri it from the fun’s rays, rain, and full iize and perfection of thofe occafionally pro¬ 
air, in order to preferve it more effectually teCted as above. 

white and clofe ; for when fully expofed to the Therefore, obferving that if the plants were 
weather it generally changes the fine white not pricked immediately from the feed-bed at 
colour to a yellow ills hue, and occafions the once into the frame-beds in September (to re- 
head to open fooner, before it acquires full main for the winter, as before intimated), but 
perfection. , at that time were pricked into a nurfery-bed 

The excellence of a Cauliflower confifls in the open ground, to forward in growth for 
not only in the fixe, but alfo in the whitepefs a month or five weeks, they Ihould now he 
and corapaCt curdy-like growth of the head ; removed from thence and pricked into the 
fuch as affume a frothy loofe appearance, beds intended for wintering under frames ; fo 
are a degeneracy, and are in every refpeCt in- that in the latter end of October, or begiin¬ 
ferior. ning of November, proceed to prepare a bed 

A Cauliflower is ita its utmoft perfection of or beds of itch light earth, in a dry iheltcrod 
growth when the outward parts of the cir-: fituatiou, fronting the fouth to the full fun, 
cumference begin to open and expand; after for one, two, or more, garden-frames, long* 
which appearance the whole h ea d foon divides, wavs, railing the. furfaceof the bed a few 
and flioois up faff for flower and feed : there- meges above the common level of the ground, 

'A a and 
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and rake the furface fnl&oth ; dien mark but 
on the bed the width of the frame, or pre- 
vioufly place the frame on at once; and prick 
the plants herein in crofs rows three inches 
afunder, and about the fame difiance in each 
row ; give a light watering, and dire&ly put 
on the gluffes, and continue diem on eight or 
ten days, when the plants will have taken 
frefii root, and fhould then be expofed to the 
full air in n\ild dry weather, either by raifmg 
one end, or drawing down the glaffes confi- 
derably, and, by degrees, take them entirely 
off every dry mild day, but put on every night. 

Or in proceeding to prick the plants into 
the frame-beds at the above-mentioned time, 
(latter end of October or beginning of Novem¬ 
ber); if they are rather of fmall growth and 
weakly, may make a flender-hot-bed of about 
fifteen or eighteen inches depth in dung, for 
one or more, frames, earthed at top, within 
the frame, five or fix inches thick, and to 
prick the plants therein ; the bed will afford 
a moderate heat, juft to forward the frefh- 
rooting of the plants, and fet them off at firft 
.snore freely in growth fo as to acquire a pro¬ 
per degree of ftrength, before the commence¬ 
ment of*fevere weather; and in which bed 
they are to continue all winter, and managed 
as above, and according to the following ge¬ 
neral dire&ions. 

During winter, every day in mild, open, dry 
weather, expofe the plants fully to the free 
air, by ihoving the glaffes entirely off, which, 
however, fhould always be drawn on again 
towards the evening, as alfo in time of excef- 
five and inceffant rains ; though if this hap¬ 
pens in the day, and the weather mild, raife 
one end of the glaffes on props three inches 
high, for the admiffion of plenty of frefh air; 
for the plants muft not be kept too clofe in 
mild weather, which would run them weakly 
and tender, or forward them too much in 
rowrh, and force them into' fmall button 
owers at this feafon, as obferved of the 
hand-glafs crop; fo let them have the full air, 
as above, in ail mild dry days, as drey only 
.need protection from froft and immoderate 1 
tains ; obferving alfo, during their refidence 
in die frames, to pick off cafual decayed 
leaves, -JfilOid fearch for Hugs, which often at- 
plants in this fealon, both in frames 
audhand-glaffes, and devour their leaves. 

^ Tn frofty weather continue the glaffes al¬ 
ways on clofe to proteCl the plants; and if 
the froft is fevere, give additional protection 
by coverings the glaffes at night-with dry long 
litter, or garden mats: alfo if the froft proves 
very rigorous, 1ay fome long litter likewife 
round the &utfi 3 w of the frame, and augment 


the covering over the glaffes, to continue 
night and day in extremely fevere weather: or 
only uncovered in the middle of a funny day, 
two or three hours; but as foon as the wea¬ 
ther changes moderately mild, give the plants 
full light, and admit air agreeably to die fore»> 
going obfervations. ' 

Towards the fpring, in open mild weather, 
inure the plants by degrees to the full air, by 
taking the glaffes off entirely every day, and 
gradually leave the plants fully expofed at 
night in the more advanced part of the fpring, 
the latter end of February, or in March, ac¬ 
cording to the temperature of the feafon, fo as 
to harden diem in fome degree for removal or 
final tranfplantation into the places where they 
arc to remain to acquire full growth, as here¬ 
after directed. 

In default of frames, &c. as above ob¬ 
ferved, you may, at the before-mentioned 
time, prick a quantity of plants in a four feet 
wide bed in a flieltered iituation, which arch 
over with hoops or rods ; fo on nights and all 
bad weather cover with large garden-mats, 
and in fevere weather alfo with Utter. 

Likewife in the above cafes of the want of 
frames, &c. a quantity may be pricked on a 
fouth border clofe under die wall. See. and in 
default of other covering, they may be lighdy 
covered in fevere froft with dry long litter, by 
which afli (lance the plants will often furvive 
the winter, and, at any rate, will come in ear¬ 
lier than fpring-fown plants. 

In the latter end of February, or beginning, 
imddle, or latter end of March, or beginning 
or April, according to the temperature of the 
weather, and condition of your plants, all 
thofe wintered as above, either in the frames, 
arched bed-, or warm border, arc to be planted 
out, where they are finally to remain. Make 
choice of an open fpot of the befl ground, 
which fhould be prcvioufly dunged and dug, as 
directed for the early crop, and in which plant 
the Cauliflowers by line two feet and half di- 
ftance every way, and give water atplanting ; 
and, if dry warm weather, it will be proper to 
repeat the watering two or three times till 
the plants have taken frefh root and dfeover 
a renewing growth. 

In planting this crop of Cauliflowers, the 
market-gardeners, and others who have occa- 
fion to-make all poffible advantage of their 
ground^ generally low a thin crop of radifh 
andfpinach in the fame compartment, between 
the rows of Cauliflower plant; or the gene¬ 
ral method is tofow them a week or fortnight 
before planting the Cauliflowers, mixing die 
radifh and fpinach feed together, and row it 
broad-call over the general furface, and raked 
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in regularly. Thcradilhes and fpinach will 
come in for ufe in May, and be rnoftly all 
gathered by that time the Cauliflowers begin 
to advance confldcrably in growth.' 

Obferve, however, in May and June, when 
the Cauliflower plants have attained fome ad¬ 
vanced (late, and weeds rifmg numeroufly, 
the ground Should be well need, cutting 
down all weeds, and draw earth about the 
ftcm of the plants; and if the month of June 
proves very hot and dry, occafional waterings 
will be of great utility, forming bafons round 
each plant for that purpofe ; and in July this 
crop will be in full perfection, continuing in 
fucceflion until the middle of Auguft, when 
they will be fucceeded by the late fummer crop. 

The culture of the late fummer crop is— 

In order to keep up a regular fucceflion of 
Cauliflowers through the fummer, it is ne¬ 
ceflary to raife a proper fupply of plants in 
fpring, to be planted out in the latter end of 
April, or in May, which will arrive at per¬ 
fection in Auguft and September, in due time 
to fuccccd the autumn-railed crop. 

This crop may be fown any time in Febru¬ 
ary, but not later than the firft or fecond week 
in March; and, in order to forward the plants 
as much as poflible, it is proper to fow the 
feed in a hot-bed of (lender ftruCture; let the 
hot-bed be made for,a one-light box about 
eighteen or twenty inches depth of hot dung, 
covered with light rich earth four or five 
inches thick; fow the feed on the furface, and 
cover it a quarter of an inch deep with fine 
mould ; put on the glafs, and give occafional 
light fprinklings of water, railing the gftfs 
daily, for the evaporation of the (team, and 
admiflion of frelh air, and the plants will rife 
in a few days, at which time admit air freely 
by tilting the glafs, and by taking it wholly off 
in fine warm days and moderate fhowers; and 
in dry weather give frequent light waterings. 
When the plants have leaves an inch broad, 
it is proper to prick them out; and if fome are 
then pricked upon another hod-bed of mode¬ 
rate temperature, it will forward them confi- 
dcrably. In default of frames, may fow the 
feed and prick the plants on a hot-bed of die 
above fubftunce, defended in cold niyhts and 
bad weather with ttytts or hand-gimfles; or, 
for want of a hot-bed, may fow the feed, &c. 
on a warm border, and cover occalionally, 
as above. 

About the latter end of April, beginning, 
or middle of May, fome of the forwarded 
plants will be fit to tranfplant for good, which 
Ihould be in an open fpot of rich well-dunged 
ground, as direCled for die former crops, and 
m dry weather Ihould lave frequent nefrefh- 
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merits of water tillthey have taken good root; 
their further neceflary culture is only bcca- 
fional hoeing to kill weeds, and when the 
plants are fomewhat advanced in growth, draw 
fome earth about their items. 

The culture of the Michaelmas crop is— 

To have Cauliflowers after Michaelirtas, 
and to continue from October till near Chrift- 
mas, is, as already obferved, effected by fow-' 
ing about the 24th of May on a bed of com¬ 
mon eajth ; and when the plants have leaves 
an inch or two broad, prick them out three 
or four inches afunder, to remain until the 
middle or latter end of Tuly ; then tranfplant 
them finally, as dire&ed for the other crops, 
fupplying them occalionally with water till 
rooted ; they will begin to ihew heads towards 
the end of O&ober, which will continue com¬ 
ing in gradually, all November; and if the lea* 
fon proves mild, they often continue great 
part of December, or fometimes in mild wear 
ther till Chriftmas. 

This crop depends greatly on the tempera¬ 
ture of the autumn alter Michaelmas, which 
if moderately dry and warm, we often have 
tolerably large handfome Cauliflowers in No¬ 
vember; but if very wet and cold, the heads, 
for the general part, are fmall, irregular, ill- 
coloured, andinngnificant. 

Saving the Seed of the/e Plants. 

Every gardener who cultivates any confi- 
derable quantity of Cauliflowers, ihould he 
particularly anxious about faving his own feed 
from the moil perfedk forts, as thofe who fave 
great quantities for fale are not over careful 
in that point, which is the rcafon we often 
meet with fo many irregular, ill-coloured, 
frothy, looie, and other fpurious kinds, in 
private gardens, to the great difappointmeut 
of mauy gardeners. 

Some of the earlieft forts of die bell or 
hand-glafs crop are 40 be fele&ed for feed ; 
for thofe of the fucceeding crops are rarely 
forward enough to ripen any ; the moil per- 
fcSt, largeft, compact, firm, white heads, are 
to be marked, and permitted to remain in 
the fame place to run up to ftalks, See. which 
thqy will effedfc in Inly, when they will alfo 
flower, or in the beginning of Auguft, and 
perfe<ft feeds in September ; ohferving, when 
the fiower-ftems are confiderably advanced, to 
place three ftakes triangle-ways, for the fup- 
port of each plant; and by cucompaffing die 
ftakes with , pack thread, or other tying, it 
will effe&uafiy fecure the items, and all the 
lateral branches, in their due pofitibn, which 
is all the culture neceflary, utuefs die weather 
proves very dry after the feed-podsare formed, 
when fome moderate waterings ail over the 
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plants will be very feti&cfcabk, trot only in ] 
the growth of the lecd, but alio jn preferving 
it from the mildew, an infection which often 
attacks thefe plants fo feverely in their feeding 
ftate, as either totally to denroy the greateft 
part of the feed, or retard its growth fo much, 
that it never ripens perfectly, and is the rea- 
fon of good Cauliflower-feed being often fo 
dear, which in the {hops Is frequently fold 
from two to four {hillings per ounce. 

In the middle of September the feed will 
begin to ripen, though in cold wet autumns 
it is fometimes Michaelmas before that is t!io-> 
roughly effected; observing, at this time of 
the feed beginning to ripen, fhould be very 
careful to watch the birds ; for as all other li 
milar feeds ripen fooncr and being now gene 
rally all got in, the green-finches, chaffinches, 
and other fraail birds, will attack this the more 
numeroufly, arid make great devaflation, if not 
prevented as much as poffible, by placing fcare¬ 
crows, and frequently attending to chafe them 
away; for which, the London gardeners, who 
raife confiderable quantities of this feed, ge¬ 
nerally have a boy or two couftantly attend¬ 
ing from early in" the morning till evening. 

According as the feed advances to perfection, 
fliould be careful to cut off the branches on 
which it is produced, from time to time, as it 
attains maturity, for die feed does not all ripen 
together; fo tie it in bunches, and hang it in 
the fun to harden, then beat it out, and put it 
\ip in bags for ufe. 

A freui parcel of feed fhould be faved an¬ 
nually ; for this feed is not to be depended on 
when more than one year old, though two 
year old feed will frequently grow. 

Sixth Divt/ion. 

, The Broccoli is another fuppofed variety 
of the common cabbage, though, if we adroit 
of the cauliflower as a diftindt fpecies of 
Brajpca, the Broccoli is more apparently re¬ 
lated to that fpecies than the cabbage, fo that 
we havfc reaibn to fuppofe all the forts of 
Broccoli varieties of the Brafjica Cauliflora, 
as the plants, both in their general growth, 
habit, and eatable pans, greatly referable that 
fpecies ; for, as we oblerved of the Caulijhra , 
ail the varieties of Broccoli - form roundiih 
heads in. the centre of their leaves, compofed 
entirely of a compact collection of numerous 
buds or ends of advancing (hoots, and which, 
like the cauliflower,^^ the chief eatable parts 
of the plant; that being tifed while they re 
fuain in a «ompa& firm head, are molt ex 
eating, but after having attained a cer¬ 
tain fttte of growth they divide, a flume 
fcedy-like appearance, and foen fly up to (talks 
for flower arid leed. 
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Thert; are feveral varieties of the Broccoli, 
as purplc-heSdci], blue, brown, green, black, 
and white, each' deferibed as below ; all of 
which are aribual-bieflnial plants, as they 
both attain perfection the fame year in the 
early-fown ctopa, and later fowings ftan^* 
till the fecond feafon, then, after producing 
their heads, (hoot up tO (talks, ripen feed, ana 
then wholly perilh. 

They ate cultivated principally for autumn, 
winter and fpring eating, thefe being the ge¬ 
neral feafons of their production in beft per¬ 
fection, though the fpting heads are generally 
fuperior in fize, being obtained in the different 
crops, by a fpring arid fummer fowing in 
March, April and May ; thofc of the two 
former months* foWing generally furnifli heads 
in autumn and winter, October, November,. 
Deccthbcr, &c. and that of the latter princi¬ 
pally after Chriftmas, and all the fpring 
months, in which they are commonly rather 
fuperior to the foregoing in the production of 
larger perfeCt heads, iri greateft perfection in 
February, March and April; but as a regular 
fucceffiori may be obtained from Michaelmas 
until May-day, and being the moft excellent 
winter and fpring vegetables of our gardens, 
their culture highly merits our niceft atten¬ 
tion, to obtain a regular fupply during the 
above period. 

All the Varieties ate hardy enough to reft ft. 
the cold of out ordinary winters, though very 
fevere froft often afieas fuch that are weak 
or grow in expofed cold foils, but more par¬ 
ticularly the fort called Cauliflower-Broccoli, 
as was the cafe laft winter, (1795 ) when 
atmoft all the forts of Broccoli were killed by 
the froft. 

6. BrassicA ltalica , Italian Brajfica, com¬ 
monly called Broccoli. 

The principal forts, and their refpedivc va¬ 
rieties, are, 

1. Early Purple Broccoli J A moderate- 
growing darkifh-green plant, producing fmall- 
lfli purple heads, but comes earlier by a fort¬ 
night, or more than any other, and of which' 
there are, the purple, the green, and the blue, 
ail often riling from, the feed of the fame plant. 
This fort is proper for the firft crop, which, if 
(own the latter end of March, or more gene¬ 
rally in April, and a fucceffion crop in May, 
and planted out in June and July, come in for 
ufe from Michaelmas till Chriftmas; and when 
the heads are gathered, the (talks produce 
plenty of fine fprouts of excellent eating. 

2. Lite Purple Broccoli.'] A large, robuft- 
growmg, darkifti-gscen plant, producing a 
largejpwrpUlh head like a. clufter of buds, be¬ 
ing genefitty much larger and more perfectly 

headed 
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headed titan the fontirr forts, and is very deli- an open exposure, tit hereafter “drtedted, to- 
cate bating, of which there arfe, the common grBW.to pfeifedlioft. 

Purple-headed Broccoli-^DWarf Purple flWJb* The principal feaftm for fowling the irt&fijfc 
coli—Blue Broccoli—Brown Broccoli—Green general crops of all the varieties of Bracet# 
Broccoli—Yellow! Ih Broccoli^-all of which is Match aiufAprH fortheWturrtn and Wifltef 
frequently rife from the fame feed, though production, and May and Beginning of John 
that of the true purole kind is fupetior both ip for the principal fuccbffive crops, to comb ih 
fire and pet feClnefs of heading, as well as for general hiring fupply from DecembetoV 
delicacy of eating: and with care id faring January or February till April or beginning 
the feed, the forts may he continued; mid this, of May.. 

and all its varieties, by fowing in April, May, Or may OeesSonatly fow fome fo eariy as 
mid beginning of June, and planting out thej-February or beginning of March of the Clab- 
plants in July ana Auguft, may be obtained 1 liflower BrwpcOli; as alfo any of the Purple 
for ufe from about Chnftmas until the begirt- kinds, whereby to obtain an earlier autumn 
uing or middle of May, but are always In production of imall heads m the latter end of 
created perfection in regard to fize in Fe- Auguft, or in September and beginning of* 
hruary or March and April-; and after the October. 

main head is cut, the ftalks produce abun- So that froth the above times of fowing we * 
dance of fide fhoots or fprouts, terminated trtay obtain different crops of Broccoli acfvan- 
by fmall heads, which cat as fweet and tender cing progreflively in regular lucceflion fix OF 
as the main ones. eight months; the plants faffed from the dif- 

3. White , or Cauliflower-Broccoli.'] A very ferent fo wings being planted out finally in 

curious variety of Broccoli. The plants arc fumriier, in Jane, July, and Auguft, See. into 
of robuft growth, and lighrifh-green colour, open compartments of good ground two feet 
each forming a clofe white head in the centre, to two and a half diftance, they advance to 
fometinies as large as a middling cauliflower, perfection in full growth and grkdual fuccef- 
and greatly refenible them in every ftate of fional production of good Tnindling heads ih- 
growth, and for delicacy of eating equal to October, November, and December, &cc. of 
ttie fined fummer cauliflower whatever. This the March and April fowings, corttihuing 
fort admits of no varieties, except in different coming in all winter, if open weather; and 
degrees of whitenefs, though the whtteft ge- thde are fucceeded by the later-fowrt plants 
ncrally a flumes fomewhat of a yellowifli arriving to production in January, February, 
hue; by fowing feed in March, April, and March, and April, and which generally attairt 
May, and planting out the plants in Tune, fuperior perfection m the fize of the heads, 
July, and Auguft, you will obtain heads for efpedally thofe of the principal fucceffional• 
ufe all winter ana fpring; but thofe that fowings at the rime above mentioned, 
appear about March, and beginning and Therefore obferving that, agreeably to the 
middle of April, are conliderably the largeft above intimations, this Broccoli may be fown- 
and faireft heads. The ftalks of this fort in two or three fucceffional crops Of the differ- 
rarely afford any fprouts like the purple ent forts, according to the tihies they may be 
kinds. required in perfection, as for inftance to ob- 

4. Black Broccoli.] A tall-growing plant of tain a production of heads ih October, No- 

a hlackifh-green colour, which, for the ge- vember, December, &c. may begin tb fow 
neral part, produces fmaller and lefs perfeCl fome both of the early and fete Purple kinds 
heads,being fomewhat open and feedy-like, and the White or Cauliflower Broccoli, the 
but poffefles the property of being fo hatdv, as beginning or any time in March and beginning. 
feldom to be injured by the fevereft froft. of April; or for the more general principal 
There are of this the Black or Dark-headed crops, may perform ^ larger fowing any time 
Broccoli, the Brown, and the Blue, all fome- from about the 2dth of March to the 10th 
times from the fame feed, and are proper to or icthof April, and about the beginning or- 
cultivate to ftand the winter, by way of referve middle of May, by which you will Obtain the 
for fpring ferviee, fowing the feed early in greater chartce of fucceflion and Variety; the 
May, and planting out the planils in July and early Purple will come in firft, ahd they Witt 
beginning of Auguft, he ttgulaVly fucceeded by the others; but for 

Their Central Culture. the main fpHng crops, to come in for ufe iii 

All the varieties are propagated hy feed January and February, and continue in fuc- • 
annually in the common grounds fowing them ceffiort uiitil May, the feafortfor fowrajg them 
in fpring and early part of fummerin an open is from about tne fifteenth of April unxil the 
fituation, and the plants to be transplanted into middle or latter mi of May, generally in¬ 
forming 
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forming a fowing in each of thofe months to fionally, and when they have advanced a 
arrive to production in regular fucceflion; little in growth, draw fame earth with an hoe 
and, for which crops, . may fow both of die about their Items, which work of earthing, 
fiM* .kind and Cauliflower Broccoli; and if repeated once or twice, will be of lingular 
likewise, at die fame time may alfo fow fome advantage to the plants; it will promote their 
of the Black Broccoli* to (land by way of rooting more firmly in die ground, and cn- . 
referve, in cafe the others are injured by the courage their progrefs of growth, and greatly 
winter's froft; and if you would continue a forward them, fo as to acquire due fize and 
longer fucceflion, a third fowing may be per- ftrength before winter, which is very cflential; 
formed die end of May, or beginning of Tune, for. ifthe plants do not by that t.ime arrive to 
particularly, of the late Purple and Cauliflower a tolerably large growth, they will yield but 

fmall and trifling heads. 

By -obferving the above different times of Some of the earliefl plants will probably 
fowing the feed, a fucceflion of Broccoli'may (hew heads for ufe in the end of September, 
be obtained for u& from September pr O&o- but more generally in October and November, 
her until the middle of May. which however are rarely fo large and fine as 

The .feed, as before obferved, fhould be thofe that appear towards and after Chrift- 
ifbwn in an open expofurc, where the plants mas. 

will rifcmuchftronger than on narrow bor- Previous to gathering the Broccoli for ufe, 
ders, under walls, dec. Sow each fort feparate, attention muff be had that the heads be per- 
spattering foe feeds moderately thick on the mitted to have their full growth, which, 
furface, and rake them in lightly; the plants however, fhould be cut while they remain 
will come up in ten or twelve days; giveoc- clofe, and before they begin to divide and 
cafional waterings in dry weather, and when aflume a feedy-like appearance, and fhould be 
they have leaves an inch or two broad, it is cut with about fix inches of the main fialk to 
proper to prick out a quantity of foe beft in a each head; for the upper part of foe flalk eats 
nurfery-bed three pr four inches apart, giving exceeding fweet ami tender, which, previous 
water as foon as planted, and occafiotuuly till to its being drefled, muff be peeled or diveffed 
they have taken root, in which bed let them of the outer rind, and which, when dreffed, 
remain a month, or five or fix weeks, where as well as the heads themfelvcs of the Purple 
they wiU acquire due ftrength: their (hanks and Black Broccoli, always aflume a fine 
will be Abort and of robuft growth, and will green colour; but the Cauliflower-Broccoli 
hereby be confiderably better prepared for retains its natural whitenefs, which if boiled in 
ranfplanting where they are finally to Band, a clean linen-sloth, as fometimes pra&ifed for 
than thofe which remain in the feed-bed. cauliflowers, it will preferve the heads com- 

The time for transplanting them wherC they pat!, firm, and more delicately white, and 
are finally .to remain, is June, July, Augufl, will not be inferior to the beft cauliflower in 
and beginning of September, according to the goodnefs of eating, when ferved to table in 
time they were fown, or arc defired for ufe. foe fame manner. 

The plants (hould have an open fituation, After gathering the main heads of all the 
and as good ground as any the garden affords, forts of Purple and Black Broccoli, the ftalks 
which, if it has the addition of dung, will fhould be permitted to remain for the produc¬ 
ts a particular advantage, digging it in neatly tion of fprouts or fmaller heads, which they 
one good fpade deep, and uireduy put in the will afford plentifully, and which are as fine 
plants, for whicli work a moift time would eating as the principal heads; but as to the 
be highly beneficial; they are to be planted Cauliflower-Broccoli, the ftalks afford but 
in rows two feet and half afunder, and "two very few fprouts or fide-fhoots. 
feet diftant in the lines; -but for thofe plaoted J Of faving She Seed of the different Sorts. 
late in Auguft and September, two fee; at rnoft 'When it is intended to fave the feed of 
between row ansi row is fufficient, and cigh- Broccoli, fome of the Iargeft and moft perfect 
teen inchef 4 mMtin foe rows. Let them, as beads of the refpedlive forts of thofe which 
foon g « be Watered ^ and if dry wea- appear ip F ebruary or March (hould be marked 

foer fnSil, repeat foe watering every other when in perfection, which of the firft and 
day, rifi the plants have got root, which work fecond fprts, thofe only, of the beft purple 
fhould be particularly attended to ia tranfplant- colour and clofe knobby-like heads (hould be 
inf foefe plants. fele&ed; and pfthc cauliflower or white fort, 

, Aftegffoe plants have taken root and begin thofe rfaat havO the Iargeft, clofeft, and whiteft 
jfo grow, their further culture is to keep them heads, am to be ebofen; and of the black kind, 
ejtar from Wcedswihy hoeing tire ground ocjta- always chufc thofe with foe Iargeft, moft 

8 compadt. 
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compldt, and darkeft-coloured heads; all o 
which (hould remain untouched, only takinj 
off' the fide-fltoots, fo leaving only the princi 
pal head to (hoot up for feed. 

To preferve the principal varieties as pure 
in their kind as polfible, the feedling plants of 
the different forts (hould be at a conffderable 
diffance, led they fecundate each other, and 
occafion a degeneracy. 

Thofe periods who cultivate purpofely for 
feed (hould fow in the end of April or begin¬ 
ning of May, and plant them out in July ; and 
the following fpring, when they" (new thei 
heads, pull up all thofe that are degenerated, o 
vary from their refpe&ive kinds, which (houl< 
be punctually attended to, otherwife it will be 
impoffiblc to preferve the forts. 

All the forts generally ripen feeds as plenti 
fully as any of the forts of cabbages. 

The plants generally run up to (talk it 
April or May, flower in June, and the feed 
ripens in Auguft, which is to be managed as 
directed for that of cabbages, favoys, &c. 

Seventh and laft Divijion of BraJJica. 
Brassica Rava, theTurnep. 
he Turnep, as we have already obferved, 
is a diftinCt fpecies of Brajica, or Cabbage, 
which till lately was always ranged as a fepa- 
rate genus, under the title of Rapa ; but its 
general characters being the fame as Brafpceti 
modern botaniils have now ranged it as a 
fpecies of that genus. 

Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as 
Braflica. 

’i he bofanifts allow but one diftinCt fpeciep, 
which however fumifties feveral eminent vari¬ 
eties,'all of which are annual and biennial; as, 
if fown early in fpring, they attain perfection, 
run up to flower, ripen feed, and total ly peri(h 
the fame year; and fown in fummer and 
autumn, they abb attain perfection the fame 
fcafons, and (land without running to (talks till 
next fpring ; then wholly run for feed, and 
terminate their growth finally in autumn. 

The fpecies is, 

Brassica Rapa. 

Rapa , the Turnep .Brafltca with a large, 
orbicular, deprefiea, fle(hy root, crowned By 
many long, rough leaves, and when the plant 
fpinoles, rjfes with a ftrong, ereCt (tern three or 
four feet high, dividing into many branches, 
covered with numerous yellow flowers in 
May and June, focceeded by plenty of ripe feed 
in July or Auguft. 

Varieties ot this are, 

i. Early Dutch Turnep.\ An orbicular, 
moderate-feed, handfome, white Turnep,. 
valuable for its early perfection, very fweet 
and tender while young* and. a very fine garden 
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Turnep for the early and fummer crops, 
though when old it is apt to become ftringy. 

а. Early Whitt Suite Turnep.} A round, 
moderate-feed, neat, white Turnep; comes 
early ;■ and is very good in its yopig' and 
middling growth; proper to fow nrgardens, 
for an cany and firft general crop. 

Varieties.'} Large later Stone Turnep— 
Early Red Stone Turnep. 

3. White Round Turnep .] A globular, 
large, white Turnep, proper both for the gar¬ 
den and field culture, and fucceeds the two 
former forts in its time of attaining perfection. 

4. Green-topped Turnep .} A large round 
Turnep, remarkable for having its outer coat 
green at. top, and great part of die root grow¬ 
ing above-ground; is exceeding tender and 
palatable eating at almoft every period of its: 
growth, obtaining in fize from about four to^ 
eight or ten inches diameter, though, when 1 
allowed confiderable room to gro*w, it often 1 
arrives at a much greater magnitude, and is 
excellent for the general crop in gardens, to' 
draw for the table when moderately young or 
of middling growth; and is valuable to culti¬ 
vate in fields for feeding cattle. ' 

5. Red-topped Turnep .} A large globular 
Turnep, having its outer (kin red at top; a. 
fine, foft, fweet-eatmg root; and as it acquires- 
a very large fize, is alfo particularly well- 
adapted for field-culture. 

б. Yellow Dutch Turnep .] A moderately 
large, and frequently oblong Turnep, the (kin 
and fleftt of a yellow colour; is tolerably 
fweet and palatable eating, though the colour- 
renders them difagreieable to (ome, whilffc. 
others efteem them equal to any of die other- 
varieties for the tabic. 

7. Oblong White Turnep. ] Atr oblong,;, 

largifti, wliite Turnep; (kikes confiderably 
into the ground, often afluming die form of 1 
fome parfneps; boils foft’ and* fweet while- 
young, but foon becomes ftringy- and rank- 
taftedf. v 

8. Tankard Turnep.} An exceeding larger 
oblong-cylindrical, thick Turnep, of quick, 
growth, with the root generally (landing- 
confiderably above |$bisnd; and which in a 
middling young (late boils tender and good, 
though it is not effbntially proper for any 
principal crop in gardens, as feme of the. 
other forts; but is a good field Turnep. 

9*. Large Norfolk Turnep.}* An exceeding 
large, round, white Turnep, moft generally 
cultivated inJfields for cattle. 

xo. Hardy Rujpa Turnep.} A middle-lined,, 
dark-coloured Turnep: remarkably hardy to 
endure fevere weather, and continues long in. 
(firing without running; proper to fow in- : 

a moderate 
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a, moderate garden a® for winter and 
fpriog, 

it. Lonr-rtoted French Turnep.] A long, 
(mall* fpijidle-rooted Turnep, of but littka me* 
nt cxcsqtfor foqps, and fboukl be vied white 
young, mherwife it becomes firing y and bard. 

12. i Purple Turnep.] A muutlifli, fmall, 
early, p tir ple-colourca Turnep, cunfidercd 
more as a curiofity, than for any cecooomkal 
purpofes. 

There are feme other varieties of lefs confe¬ 
deration; and it may be ohferved of thofe here 
enumerated, feme are preferable to others for 
principal culture. 

Of the above varieties, therefore, the fir ft 
four or five forts are generally the moil pre¬ 
ferable for garden culture ; though any of the 
either kinds may alfo be cultivated occafionally; 
even the larger forts, when in young or mid¬ 
dling growth, are good for ule in a family ; 
but the larger forts, however, are more com¬ 
monly eftceroed for field cultivation for llieep 
■and castle; and thofe of moderate or middling 
fegeaare the mod eft unable for general culture 
in gardens, both for th%fupply of a family and 
for markets; and of -Which the early Dutch 
Turnep demands nonce fpr the early and firft 
general fummer crops, as it generally arrives to 
perfe&ion, or of proper fize for drawing, a 
fortnight at Icaft foooer than moil of the other 
varieties; and, by an early fowiag in fpring, 
may be obtained the beginning or middle of 
May, when about the breadth of a half-crown 
piece; thinning out feme by degrees, the 
others will increafe in fize, gradually, to full 
growth: next to this is ttie early done Turnep, 
for an early and firft general fummer crop: 
and the common round white Turnep is 
eligible to few for a main fummer crop of a 
larger extent; all of which may be continued 
in good perfe&ion all fummer and autumn, by 
performing three or four different fowings 
from March until July, fe as to have^propaof 
young roots fucceed one another regularly; 
lout for the autumn and winter crops, the 
white round Turnep, the green-topped, and 
the red-topped kinds, are the hardieft, and very 
fine family Tumeps, though the green-topped 
fort claims precedence for fweetpefe of eating, 
as well as durability of perfection; likewi 
as the three lafeoamed varieties attain confi- 
Herably the greateft uaagnitudf, they are to 
be ppwnfed to. all the ©there for field-culture, 
for feed of fheep and black cattle in winter, 
and fpring; ancj for the general fufply of table 
iq.autumn and winter, it is eligible to cultivate 
h goad crop of the white-round* or green* 
lapped kinds,- dec, by fowing at the lei ' 
ditetibd. 


Tumepi may be obtained for ufe eight or 
ton months in the year, that is, from about the 
middle of May* until the beginning or middle 
of March, after which time they begin to 
ihoot up into ftalk for feed; and although the 
roots are often continued for ufe until the 
latter end of April, yet they, after the month 
of Match commences, foon fhoot, become 
ftringy, dry, hard, and very indifferent eating 
for tire table. 

General Culture. 

The propagation of all the varieties is by 
feed in an 6pen fituation, in the place where 
the plants are to remain, for they are never 
tranfpianted like the preceding fpecics of 
Brajfica. 

The feafon for fowing is any time from the 
beginning of March until the latter end of 
July ; though, to have a long and tegular fuc- 
cemon for the table from the carheft to the* 
lateft period, it is neceflary to perform four 
or five different fowings at proper intervals, 
from the middle or latter end of February until 
the middle of Auguft, obferving it is not ad- 
vifable to fow earlier than tne middle of 
February, becaufe the too early fown plants 
would fly up to feed the fame year before the 
roots apple, or at leaft, attain a quarter their 
ufual fize; indeed, even thofe fown any time 
in February are very apt to run; but thofe 
fown in March more generally ftand longer 
before they flioot for feed; and the April 
fowings will continue ftill longer without 
running, and acquire a greater degree of 
perfe&ion in fize before they pufh up to 
ftalks, or probably not at all, efpeciaily thofe. 
not fown before the middle or latter part of 
that month; and generally all thofe fown after 
that time, in May, June, July, &c. wholly 
ftand without running the fame year, and 
attain full growth in fummer and autumn; 
and as to tne main greater crops for autumn 
and whiter, they being generally fown in June 
and July are obtained in full perfe&ion, from 
Auguft or Septembeiand O&ober, through¬ 
out the winter till fpring following; or a 
fmalfer final crop fown in Auguft come in for 
later Banding Tumeps in the fpring: but this 
crop fbould generally be fown in me firft or 
focood week, or by the fifteenth or twentieth 
of that month, as above noticed, otherwife the 
roots wUl not have fufficient time to grow to 
any tolerable bignefa before the waiter’s cold 
puts a period to their growth; it is, however, 
proper to fow late as well as early for family 
pfe; and, although the roots will not acauire 
any confide wide fize, they being referved for 
fpriog, feand three or four weeks longer before 
thcyrpa»1hfta thofe of the fiimmer-fown 

crops; 
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crops ;»by which means we obtain than fo Wbenres them from the fly, wliicj»*,wi wry'tSr* 
much .the longer for the table. * weather, when the : plams rtfe jftmggiii^ Vl ,ahS 

But for die general faminer* autumn* and grow ftuntedly, while in the feeaTeafT often 
winter crops, the principal periods for (owing proves a mortal enemy to thefe ercipvfrb* 
are April, June, and beginning of Auguft, as quently deflroying whole fields of them -in a 
before obferved ;. though* where a conftant few days; but when the weather., islhowery 
fupply of young roots are required, fowings ‘at .their firft appearance, the plants advance fo 
may be performed in any. of the intervals be- faft ingrowth as foon to be in the rough leaf; 
tween thefe times, or thofe before mentioned, when the plants, are a little advanced, they may 
An open(ituation, and a moderately light foil, be confidered to be paft danger ; fo that the 
is the moft eligible for the culture of Tumeps; greatell danger is the firft week or fortnight 
as, in confined places, they draw up greatly to after die plants come above ground: therefore 
tops, and form but inconfiderable roots, and in in gardens, where there are only fmall quanti- 
ftrong land the roots frequently acquire a ties, it would be highly beneficial to water them 
ftringy texture, and ranknels of tafte. plentifully at that period of their growth.— 

The neceflary fpace of ground to fow at a Many., receipts have been recommended to 
time for the fupply of a family is from about- prevent the attacks and deviations of this 
two to fix, eight, or ten rods, making the common enemy to our Turneps, fuch as fteep- 
calculation according to the extent of the fa- ing the feed, previous to fowing it, ten.or 
inily. twelve, hours in water, whereirfbasbeen boiled 

The proper quantify of feed for each fowing or infufed a good quantity of tobacco-ftalks 
in private gardens, for the fupply of a family, and dull, mixing therewith flour- of brimftone, 
may be from one to two or three ounces, or foot, juice of hepatic aloes, &c. alfo byftrew- 
lefs; and for large field crops, the common ing foot or lime over the ground after the 
allowance is generally at the rate of about two plants come up, lilcewife drawing elder 
pounds to an acre; fo the calculation is eafily branches along the ground, over the young 
made for a fmaller or larger extent of ground, plants, the effluvia of which often prove 
The ground is to be prepared for the feed, noxious to thefe fmall devouring inie&s; 
by digging or trenching it one fpade deep; and which expedients frequently have fonie effedt, 
the feed lhould, if poffible, be fown while the though far from being infallible; for, infpiteof 
ground is frefh ftirred, efpecially in jammer, all the methods, the fly will often devour whole 
when it is hot or dry weather: but a moift crops, if ever fo conliderable; and when-this 
feafon for fummer fowing is of great import- is the cafe, nothing more can be done than to 
ance in die culture of Turneps, for reafons prepare the ground, and fow it again as foon 
hereafter explained: the feed is to be fown as poffible. 

broad call on the general furface, fcattering it As to the general culture of TurnepS, the 
moderately thin with a regular call, and even- plants, as before obferved, are always to re- 
fpreading hand, and diredlly tread it in evenly, main where fown; and all they require is, 
and rake the ground. Thus far is the method when about a month old, to lie thinned to from 
of fowing Turneps in gardens; but in the field about fix or eight to ten or twelve inches 
culture, the plough, 1 harrow, and roller, are diftance, and cleared from weeds; which work 
ufed. See die Field Culture. of thinning, &c. is the rood eflfe&ually done 

This feed being of quick germination, the by the hoe, and is called hoeing Turneps. 
plants appear in a few days after fowing, efpe- This work of hoeing Turneps is to be per- 
cially in moift weather; and in eight or ten formed when the plants have two or three 
■weeks after they appear, we may expedt Tur- leaves about an inch broad, which ffiould al- 
neps fit to draw. ways be done in dry weather, (fee Hoeing), 

As we above obferved, a moift feafon is of having a common garden hoe, three or four to 
great advantage in fowing the general crops of five or fix inches broad, with which cut down 
Turneps in fummer; and fhould not omit that the fuperabundant plants, Tingling out the ' 
opportunity when it occurs favourably at the others to about fix or eight inches diftance, 
proper time, either moderately fhowery, or in which may be room enough, for the crops ‘of 
great profpedt of rain, or immediately after, if Dutch Turneps, and others of fimilar moderate 
poffible; or, however, not to omit tne proper growth ; though the "larger forts, and if to 
feafon, fow while the ground is frefh turned up ftand to haverull growth, lhould be thinned 

and a little moift, which promotes a quick at leaft about eight, to ten or twelve 

germination ip the feeds, and free growth in inches; obferving at the fame time in-gene- 
the young plants; for when they come, up ral, as you proceed in, the hoeing and thin- 

fireely, and continue a luxuriant growth, it ning the plants, to cut down all weeds. 

B b auJ 
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: Mil ttS pett of tbb greoad j ft# (his | twid# WifthM-rawed, to render the furfabe level 
prove! highly beneficial tb we growth' of the land hn<5 that tltct feeds, when foWn, may be 
Cfdi>; and if the work Hr property performed mote equally covered•, the Heed » then to be 
In dry leather, the cttMfeNfra Weeds and fa- foWil immediately, allowing not mote than a 
pchtbundant plants will be tto arts effectually bound ftnd half or two pounds to an acre, 
deftroyetl, and the plants Will requite no, rowing It by btoad-eaft, and directly harrow 
further culture; for they, after the Operation it in With a molt-tined harrow, and afterwards 
of hoeing, will advance fo faft in- growth, roll thp ground with a large wooden horfe- 
fhat their leaves wilt food fpfead apd cover roller to lnaOoth the furface, and the feed will 
die ground, fo as to Hop the future progtefs thereby be covered more efife&ually, the plants 
of weeds. will nfe more regular, and it wHl be much 

With refpefifc fo the above di fiances of eafier to hoe them, than if the furface is left 
thinning die Turaeps, it is principally to be rough. 

Under flood of fach as you intend fhau grow When the plants have leaves an inch or two 
to a tolerably large fi« before afiy is drawn; broad, they are to be hoed in dry weather, to de¬ 
but as to the earheil crop, they need not be ftroy Weeds, and thin the plants to abouMen or 
thinned to more than five or fix inches di- twelve inches diftance, as before obferved ; but 
flftnce, efpecially if it is intended to begin when it is dciigned the roots ftiall grow to their 
drawing them as foom as they begin to turrtfep utmoft fiae for "feeding cattle, it is proper to fet 
of feme moderately fmall fiae, a* frequently themouttoaboutfifieeninchesdiftanceatleaft. 
pra&ifed, gradually thinning out the largeft 't'fie crops of the above times of fowing 
for ufe j obfervmg, however, always to thin come in for ufe in September, Odlober, and 
them regularly at fifft, as above, at the time November, and continue good all winter, 
<»£-hoeing. either for the table, or for feeding, at which 

lii three Or four Weeks after hoeing, die time they are admirable food for fheep and 
plants, wifi begin to turtiepj and in five or fix cattle, and are excellent for milch-cows, for 
Weeks, fome will be fit to draw young for ufe: which pnrpofe the cow-farmers about London 
but it will be two months from hoeing before ufe Vaft quantities, many of whom have feve- 
Ihey attam tolerable perfe&ion, though, as ral lnmdred cows; but as their land coniifts 
above obferved, we often 'begin drawing the chiefly of grafs, they buy whole fields of them 
Sarfidl crop as foon as the roots begin to tur- of the ploughing-farmers ten-or fifteen miles 
n«p, which, although hot larger than middling round the city, and bring diem home m 
Wahints, are always highly acceptable at an waggons, and give them to the cows whole, 
early fealon, as a rarity « table; they aMo which they eat greedily, to tlie great increafe 
jell well at market, and thofe of London are qf the quantity of their milk, 
generally fopplied with them fo early as the Saving the Seed. 

beginning dt-May. To fave Turnep-feed, a due quantity of the 

The quantities of thefe roots ceflfiimed for roots of die autumn or winter crops may be 
family ufe altnoft the year found, in London permitted to ftand where they were raifed; and 
and its vicinity, arc amazing, Whfen we furvey they will flioot up in March, and produce plenty 
the vaft crops in the extCnfive garden-grounds offeed in June, J uly, orAuguft, without further 
and fields eight or ten miles round the metro- trouble; but ifybti are curious to preferve die 
polis; alfo Covent-garden, ahd the other gar- different varieties in as great perfe&ion as 
. dencr’s markets of mat city, eftHy in a morn- poflible, it is Udvtfable in February to tranfplant 
ipe, to fee the prodigious quantities that are a quantity Of the fineft roots of each fort in 
daily brought by cart and waggon-ldads, #11 feparate pieces,' ftt a diftance from each other, 
tjean-Wafhed and neatly bunched, from about placing them in rows two feet afunder; and the 
twelve tofifteen or eighteen, &c. according to neeeflary culture is, to hoe the ground occa- 
their fize, in each bunch, and which the gar- fionally to deftroy weeds, and to watch the 
deners felt to rile retailers by the dozen of birds when the feed begins to ripen, which will 
hunches. he In June or July, and fome time in thefe 

Of tie Field Culture months, or beginning of Auguft, will be fully 

In the field culture of Turneps for autumn ripened, when the ftalks fhould be cut up from 
and winter fervice, either for the fupply of the bottom *, amt after it has been expofed to 
markets Or for feeding Cattle, the common the fun a few days to dry and harden, threfh it 
feafon for fowjtfgis any time from the begin- out, and put it up in bags for ufe. 
sting pf, J une tjuthe middle bf Auguft. 1 ROM E LI A, the A na n a * ,or Pine-Apple, 

<\T|ie ground is tobpprepared for the feed by And the PiifdU i«, or Wild Ananas., 
proper ploughing, aha fhould alfo be once or This gcnos compfchends meft curious exo- 
“ tics 


tics fcft the hot-houfe, herbaceous pereqiuplf 
of roliuft aloaceo«s-like growth, riling'with 
numerous, long, ere&, {harp-pointed leaves 
from the bottom; in the midft an ero< 9 t ftalk 
from one to three feet high, crowned by anoh- 
Jong-ovalifh fruit; ana being natives of the 
hot parts of Africa and America, they coa- 
•fequently, in this country, require the conftant 
{belter and temperature of our beft {loves. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters ,] Ca^yx, a fmall, trigonous, 
three-parted, permanent cup. Corolla, 
three fmall, narrow, ere& petals, having at the 
bafe a three-parted neftarium. Stamina, ! 
fix {hon filaments, inserted into the receptacle, 
crowned by fagittated anthers. Pistillum, I 
a germen below the receptacle, and filiform 
Jtlyle, furrnounted by an obtyfe bifid ftigma- 
Pericarp r um, alarge, roundiih, umbilicated, 
baccaceous fruit, furnifiicd with numerous, 
fmall, oblong, obtufe, fmooth feeds, which in 
the Ananas are lodged in the knobs or tubercles 
of the fruit. 

There are of this genus four or five fpecies, 
.die principal of which is that celebrated plant,! 
the firomeli.a Ananas, which produces the ,fo 
much admired fruit the Pine-Apple, and which! 
now conftitutes the principal furniture of rooft 
of our hot-houfes, for the fake of the ; faid| 
fruit, which certainly deferves the appeli'atiop 
it has univerfaily obtained, that of king of 
fruits, as, in beauty, delightful fragrance, and: 
delieioufnefs of talle, it greatly furpa flies allj 
other fruits of the world. 

The fpecies are as follow: and firft of the, 
Pine-Apple and varieties. • I 

i. Bromelia Ananas. i 

The Ananas t or Pine-Apple Plant."] Bro-t 
melia with a thick, fibry, perennial root, 
crowned by many long, ere$, narrow, ferrate- 
pricklv-cdged, {harp-pointed leaves, growing 
two or three feet high; from their centre a:. 

, robuft round ftalk, fupporting at top a large,: 
oval-oblong, ere& fruit, compofed of nume¬ 
rous tubercles, and beautifully adorned at top: 
with a crown of leaves; and (he fruit in its* 
advancing young growth produces many fmall 
bluifh flowers, riling fingly fro;pa}l the knobs 
or tubercles; and as the flowers fade, the fruit 
.enlarges, becomes .a flelhy fufaftaoce, and as it 
ripens, .affumes a golden colour, imparting a 
inoft fragrant odour. 

.. Of the above {pecies arc leveral varieties, 
differing in the ihape, fize, and colour of their 
fruit, &c. , _ , _ 

The varieties of note are,] Qvabfliaped 
Pine-Apple with whitijCb .flefh, or.Qucep-Tpjne 
-—Pyramidal, or Sugar-loafPiue-Apple with 
yeUow ffe.lh—.Greai Sugar-loaf Pineapple— 
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grocuthuu'd Pm . .,. w< _ 

Pine; a large fine fruit j fepdres, 

ahnofl fpinelefs—Grana4a-JPine yt^'taarljle$ 
leaves and very Urge fna^-Bogw^Piae 
with broad green leaves—Smooth, Ixxagrfsar* 
row-leaved Pine—<vold>flriW 4 cW,«l 
Silver-rt riped-leaved Pine. 

Of the above varieties there are taro firiflCt- 
pal forts in efteern amongft us in England, 
which are the two firft-mentiqaed, viz. the 
Oval Pine-Apple, apd the Pyramidal,.or Sugai- 
1 oaf Pine-Apple, the latter of which is fuperior 
in flavour, and is dUlinguilhable by having me 
inner fide of the leaves marked with purple 
ftripes. Several of .the other forts yre auo 
moil excellent, rich-flavoured fruit, equally' 
deferving Of culture; and fome are cultivated 
in many of our -curious ftoves, both fpr the 
fake of the variety of their leaves, as well af 
that of their fruit, a)l of .which attain due fiz^ 
and. ripen freely in our hot-houfes, though 
preference if generally flowed to the two tuft 
varieties, and the King-Pine, and Qlive- 
coloured,—The two ftriped-Jeafcd kinds, i. e. 
the Gold-ftriped Piae, and $ilvcr-ilriped fort, 
are the moil rare of any fqrt in England, and 
are efteemed .principally .fpr the Angularity off 
their ftriped leaves. 

The four following ,fpecies, not .producing 
fruit of any confideratiqn, are only .cultivated 
in fome curious hot-houfes, for t^tc fi^ke of 
variety. 

2. Bromelia Pinguki. 

Pinguin , or Wild Ananas.] Bromelia with 
many long, iharp-ppintcd, prickly leaves, Iraqi 
the opttqm, and in. the centre riles an upright 
thick ftalk, half a yard or two feet high, 
terminated by a cluftcr of vciy fmall fruit, 
refemblinga Pine-Apple. 

3. Bromeli a Kamtas. 

jCaratas, trJlalkUfs JVild-Pine.] Bromelia 
with many very .long,.narrow leaves from the , 
bpttom, ftrongly armed with.fharp, crooked 
thorns; and in tfiemidft of the leaves rife a ' 
clufter of fruits near the ground, , each about 
four inches lone, and otic broad; fomewhat 
refembling the,Pine-Apple. * 

4. Bromelia nudieautis. 

Naked-Jlalhd Bromelia.] Bromelia with 

ere6l, narrow, aloe-like leaves from the bot¬ 
tom, armed .with black {pines; and amidil 
them an crefl flowcr-ftcm near a yard high, 
hayingj lower entire leaves') and top a loofe 
fpike of. flowers fuccceded by a cluftcr of fmall 
ovate fruit. 

5. "Bromelia I'mguhta. 

Lingulatcd Bromelia <] Bromelia with many 
cre£l leaver from fl.ie root, narrow at their 
B b 2 bafe, 
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bafe, widening gradually to the top, and with 
ferrated fpinous edges ; and in the miflft of 
them the ftalk, dividing into branches, fuf- 
taining alternate fpikes f clofe-fitting flowers, 
fucceedcd by fmall, oval-pointed fruit. 

Thefe four fpecies are propagated by feed; 
alfo by fuckers like the Ananas, and muft al¬ 
ways be kept in the ftove. 

Culture jof the firji Species, Bromel'ta Ananas, 
or Pine-Apple. 

The Bromel'ta Ananas , or Pine-Apple, and 
all its varieties, are herbaceous perennials of 
the evergreen kind, being } perennial not only 
in root, but alfo in foliage, fo may be faid 
to be herbaceous evergreens; and being 
'raifed' from bottom fuckers, and the crowns at 
top of the fruit, they, until arrived at a fruit- 
ing-ftate, confift principally of an ere£l 
duller of long leaves (landing on the crown 
of. the root, growing two or three feet high : 
tiie whole plant increafing in fubflaqce and 
ilature about two years, when they com¬ 
monly produce fruit, each plant one, appear¬ 
ing firft in the centre of the leaves, generally 
in fpring, crowning a robuft (talk, which, 
as well as the fruit, grows perfectly ered, 
gradually advancing in height, and the fruit 
mcreaiing in magnitude till July, Auguft, or 
September, then acquires maturity, obtain¬ 
ing in (Ize from about three or four to fix or 
feven inches in length, and three or four dia¬ 
meter, always crowned at top with a beau¬ 
tiful tuft or eredt leaves called the crown, 
ferving not only as an ornament to the fruit, 
but alfo for propagation; as when detached 
from the fruit and planted, it ftrikes root and 
becomes a proper plant fimilar to the parent; 
alfo, at the fame time of the maturity of the 
fruit, the plants always emit fuckers or off- 
fets for the like purpofe of propagation, iffii- 
ing both from between the leaves at bottom, 
and frequently at the bafe of the fruit, like- 
wife iometimes fmall fuckers at top, ariiing 
at the bale of the crown of leaves; atm 
after thefe productions of ripe fruit, fuckers, 
&c. for propagation to perpetuate the fpecies, 
the old or parent plants become ufelefs or 
incapable of future fruit-hearing, and are on¬ 
ly fometimes preferred as floats, to produce 
fuckers ; fo that a fuccclfion of young plants 
is always annually raifed for fruiting, which 
is' elfeaed wMr great facility by the above- 
mentionedilcwwns and fuckers: thefe being 
planted, ^f^tiMcly in pots plunged in the bark- 
bed inil«: gtot-houfe, &c. as hereafter direct¬ 
ed, whettf they foon ftrike root and grow 
freely, or may «ttycn be ftruck in a tan or 
dung hot-bed, made in a pit under a deep 
framc,cr ih hot-beds, under a common cu- 
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cumber or melon-frame, and afterwards re*- - 
moved to the ftove to remain to come to per¬ 
fection i though the plants are by forae reared 
by the benefit of tan or dung hot-beds only, 
under a deep glafs frame, hereafter deferibea 
but their culture is generally effeded with 
greater facility and certainty in a hot-houfe, 
having tire .aid of bark-beas and occafional 
fire-heat. 

The appellation, Pinc Appl?, given to this 
plant, is from the refeiwblance of the figure 
of the fruit to the cone or fruit of the Pine- 
tree. Sec Gonus and Pinus. 

This plant being a native of fomc of the 
hotted parts of Africa and South-AmeriCa, 
in this country it requires the continual tem¬ 
perature of a hot-houfe, having the conftant 
aid of bark hot-beds, &c. affifted occafionally 
in winter by aCtual fire, or in fome kind of 
glafs departments, where we can employ fuch 
artificial aids of heat, as fufficicntly to imi¬ 
tate the temperature of the native climate of 
this plant; which is now fo well effeded in 
our (loves, that we raife the fruit in almoft as 
high a degree of perfe&ion as it ufually at¬ 
tains in the above hot countries where it na¬ 
turally grows. 

It is raifed in great abundance in mod parts 
of the Britilh Weft-Indies, and mod other of 
the hot parts of America, where the plant 
grows freely at all times in the open ground, 
and from which country we were formerly 
fupplied with many 1 young plants; but our 
hot-houfes being now plentifully (locked with 
tljcm, furnifh confidcrably better plants than 
any procured from thence; for thofe we re¬ 
ceive from that country are often colleClcd 
from good and bad forts indifferently, and 
thefe frequently almoft periflied through the 
length of the voyage, and ill-management; 
fo that the praClice now of procuring plants 
from f© great a difiance is hardly worth the 
trouble, unlefs for the fake of fume valuable 
new variety that (hall happen to be difeo- 
vered. 

- Holland was the firft European country 
where the culture of this plant was attempted, 
afid the temperature of heat difeovered to 
bring it to a proper fruiting (late: and from 
that country we here in England were (up- 
plied with - the firft plant9, and hints for their 
Culture, in which we have fo greatly improved, 
as to equal, if not excel, all other countries 
of Europe. 

The principal feafon of obtaining this fruit 
in perfe&ion in England is from June until 
Oaober, they generally (liewing fruit in Fe- 
bruary or March, which advances gradually 
to perfe&ion, acquiring maturity at different 

times; 
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times; for the fruit of the fame time of ap- the plants are left than fifteen ofiighieete' 
pearance are often a month or fix weeks M- months old, the fruit, Wides comin^ at aii 
ference in their times of ripening; but the L untimely fcafon, will be ftnali andf p^fling ; 
time of their greateft perfe&ion isAuguft and ‘ fo that the intention is to Tear ftt^^hmts in 
September, though fome plants are fometimes this nurfery-ftove till ftidy are a';^^ibr tywo 
fo backward in shewing fruit, that it ripens old, when they will" be nearly frrll-gfown, 
ftragglingly in winter, and even Come not until' ,or, at leaft, mod of them will have acquired 
’Tpring ; but their flavour is inferior to that firch fize and ftrength, as to be capable of 
ripened at the afore-mentioned times ; fo that- producing tolerably large fruit uext year, and 
in their culture we ought to promote their are therefore, at the above ftate of growth, fo 
fhewing fruit early in fpriftg, that they may be removed in autumn in their pots td the 
have the fummer to effe£f their growth, by main or fruiting-ftove. 
which they will obtain their due fubftance, And as to the fruiting-ftove juft mention- 
beauty, and delicioufnefs of flavour. ■ ed, it is intended principally for fruiting the 

Of the Hot-hoafe or Stoves, &c. wherein to plants, after being reared from crowns and 
raife them. fuckers in the nurfery pit or fucceffion-ftove 

Having before ohferved, that to cultivate a year or two, till they obtain the fize or 
thefe plants in England, or any part of Eu- bearing ftate above mentioned, which being 
rope, they require the conftant accommodation removed in their pots the beginning or middle 
of hot-houfes; with refpeft therefore to thefe of O&ober to this mam or fruiting-ftove, 
departments, requifite particularly for thefe and plunged in the bark-bed thereof, where, 
plants, it is further neceflary to remark, that by the management hereafter dimmed, they 
to cfleft their culture more commodioufly, commonly fhew fruit the fpring following, 
and fo as to be well fupplied with proper and which gradually arrive to perfe&ion the 
fruiting plants annually, it is.proper to be epfuing fummer and autumn, 
furnifhed with two orders of fuch hot-houfes For the proper dimenfions of each of thefe 
orfloves; a fmaller one to raife the plants, ftoves or hot-houfes, fee Hot-hous-e^ Bark- 
and a larger one to fruit them; each having pit, &c. 

a cavity or pit within-fide, the whole length, But where large quantities of thefe plants 
fix or eight feet wide, and three deep, where- are cultivated, fhould, befidcs the above-men- 
in to make the bark-hed, i. e. tT hot-bed tioned ftove departments, have alfo what is' 


formed of tanner’s-bai k, in which to plunge 
the pots containing the plants; for this kind 
of hor-bed is moft neceflary in .the culture of 
pines; and carl) of thole departments to J)e 
alfo provided with flues, in which fo make 
occafional fires in winter. See Hot- house. 

The former of thefe departments, i. e. the 
fmaller ftove, is by gardeners fometimes called 
the pit (fee Bark-pit) or if of a more ca¬ 
pacious dimenfion, the fucceflion-houfe ; and 
its ufe is by way of a nurfery-ftove to the 
main ftove or fruiting-houfe, it being deligned 
folcly for the reception and rearing the young 
plants, that is, the crowns and fuckers before- 
mentioned, which being planted fingly in 
fmall pots in autumn, as hereafter dire&ed, 
are plunged in the bark-bed of this fmall 
ftove, to remain about a year, or until they 
attain a proper fi2e and fubftance for fruiting, 
without encumbering or taking up die room 
in the principal fruiting-ftove juft mentioned ;. 
by which means you will be able to fruit many 
more plants therein, than if the young and 
old were crowded together in the fame de¬ 
partment ; befides, you can regulate the heat 
in this nurfery ftove as the plants fhall re¬ 
quire, for they muft not be much forced in 
their infant ftate, left it drive them unrea¬ 
sonably into fruit; for if this happens when; 


commonly called a bark-pit,. formed either by 
a deep frame, of wood, or of brick-work, fix 
feet wide, the length at pleafure, five or fix 
feet deep behind, and four and half in front, 
having the top glazed (fee Bark-pit), and 
is defigned principally wherein to make a bark 
or dung hot-bed, for the immediate reception 
of the crowns and fuckers from the parent- 
plants, as an eafe to the fucceffion-ftove, by 
not crowding it too much, which 'is often at 
that time entirely-filled with large fucceffion- 
plants for next year’s fruiting; but, by the 
time the crowns, &c. in this pit have ftruck 
root and begin to grow, the iucceffion-llove 
will be thinned of the largeft plants, to fur- 
nifti the fruiting-houfe, which is generally in 
Oftober, when die fuckers and crowns in 
dieir pots maybe removed to the lucceffion- 
ftove ; though when that department is ftill 
crowded with larger plants, thefe fmall ones 
of the fame year are often continued in the 
bark-pit all winter, or lopger, if neceflary, 
efpecially if die walls which form it are of 
brick, having internal flues arranged in the 
back wall for fire-heat in the winter (ice 
Bark-pit) : or even, if without flues, or that 
it is conftrudted entirely of wood, the tem¬ 
perature of heat may be continued by the aid 
of ftrong dung linings agaiuft the ouefides of 

the 
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theback ef the frame; for it ii alfoverypof- 
fibletoftrike the crowns aad fuckers, uimvi 
noticed, by the aid ef dusg . only, 

either in''■the above bark-pit, er under common 
cucumber er melon-frames* covering -the top 
of the dung with tats. wherein to plunge the 
pots containing the plants.. 

Itis alfo even pra&ieable to rear and bring 
thefe plenty to produce ripe fruit by the be¬ 
nefit of dung-heat only, under deep frames, 
hereafter deferibed; which, however, though 
attended with confidently fids expenfc, re¬ 
quires more trouble, and the fuccefs never 
fo certain, nor equal to that of proper ftoves, 
aided by bark hot-beds and fires in winter. 

Crowns and fuckers, however, as already 
observed, immediately from the parent-plant, 
■say be .readily ftruck and fet to growing in 
fin Or dung; hot-beds without fire, under com¬ 
mon garden-frames and glafles; and even if 
bed is compofed of dang, wkh tan at top, 
wherein to pleutge the pots ef plants, they, 
by the aid of-two new beds, with occasional 
ftrong dung linings, might be continued -there 
all winter, or, by the additional aid of a more 
capacious frame, in width and depth'adapted 
- to the height of she plants, they -might be 
carried on to a due fize for the fruiting-ftove. 
See Raijtng them without Fire. 

da many places, however, the whole cub- 
tore of tbefe plants is performed by the aid ctf 
ode -ftove only, not having the convenience 
either of a fticcdfion ftove or nurfery-pit; and 
the plants are -railed and fruited all in the fame 
department, though by this pra&ice not above 
one half of the hot-houfe can be commo- 
dioufly occupied at one time with fruiting- 
plants, the other lialf ffluft consequently he 
employed in containing the fuccefiion-plants 
and crowns and fuckers, unlefs you fill the 
whole pit of the ftove - with the fruiting- 
plants, fo crowd the pots of young ones ui 
between them, as frequently pradifed j how¬ 
ever, at any rate, when die young plants are 
raifed in the fame ftove with thofe that, are 
fruiting, and that we keep the ftove in a due 
temperature to fruit them in full perfe&ion, 
there is no certainty of keeping your crowns 
and fuckers,-and tne fucceflion-plants in ge¬ 
neral, from mailing to fruit umcafonably in 
their infant ogfelf-grownftate; lienca the nc- 
ceflity tHM|>ent of having a final 1 ftove iole- 
ly for^hMl^young plants, or, at leaft, a bark- 
ph*»d«afap- frame, which we above obferved- 
^llpftvever, the moft commodious and cer- 
■■tm oult urejjf this-curious plant and fruit, it, 
M the e^i^UKKide of two orders of ftoves, 
a* 4 eaft, 'as wc' at firft advifed, having the 
oonftant aid ofbark hot-beds. 
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Of tit Tomter % s-hmri for the Bark-bed. 

In regard to the taancr’s-bark for the bark- 
bed, we formerly obferved, that each of the 
above ftove departments. See. fhould have a 
pit Or cavity formed within-fide the whole 
length, wherein to make a hot-bed of tan- 
ners-bark, in which to plunge die pots of 
plants, and which is commonly called the 
bark-bed; this kind of hot-bed is compofed 
entirely of tanner’s-bark, which, diffufmg a pe¬ 
culiar agreeably - mode va tc, durable, and nou¬ 
rishing heat to dtefo plants, that without it we 
cannot bringdient with certainty to fruit in any 
tolerable perfe&ion; for fire-heataioaewill not 
anfwer the purpofc, as, when die plants are not 
plunged as above, it dries and hardens the ex¬ 
treme fibres, and the plants become ft unted, pro¬ 
ducing fmall ill-nooriihod fruit, ripening unfea- 
foaably late,* whereas, by plungingtheplants in 
die above hot-bed, the conftam moift warmth it 
imparts to the mould andr ootsis excellently well 
adapted to the nouri foment and growth of the 
plants and fruit: and that of the tanner's bark is 
preferable to any comport of dung hot-beds 
for this purpofo, and being alfo not only of 
three times -longer duration in its heat, it ne¬ 
ver, like dang hot-beds, fends up noxious 
fteaats ; and as to duration, the fame’bed, with 
a little a&ftancc, will fupport a growing tem¬ 
perature almoft a year. 

In refpedt to the-time of duration juft men¬ 
tioned <of the bark-bed, obferve, it is com¬ 
monly made -in autumn, i. e. September or 
'O&ober, that it may be in good condition all 
winter, and it upholds a fine growing heat 
about three or four -months, which, if then 
forked up to the bottom, renews its fermen¬ 
tation, and continues two or three months lon¬ 
ger ; dien if in April you add about one third 
of new tan, the whole being again forked up 
to the bottom and mixed together, revives die 
heat fubftantially, and continues it in fine or¬ 
der till towards autumn; and by September 
and O&ober it will be coniiderably exhaufted, 
when the whole muil be fereened, and all 
the final! earthy fubftance cleared away, le¬ 
velling the larger in die bottom of die pit, 
and afatge quantity of new is then to be pro¬ 
cured from the tanner's, to fill up the pit again 
to the proper-height, three or four inches above 
die.coping, to allow foir fettling; at die 
fame time fttr up and mix die old and new to¬ 
gether, and this work of fereemng the old, 
and renewing the pit with frefli hark at the 
above time in autumn, is to be pradifed annu¬ 
ally toeach bark-bed. 

For the: choice of the bark* and fome other 
particulars relative to this material, fee Bark- 
ii Bo. 

Of 
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6/ the prefer Soil for the Plants. i 

In refpefk to foil proper for rite growth of 
thofe plants, they profper freely in any rich, 
moderately light garden-mould, fuch as that 
of the kitchen-ground, where it 4 s of a rids, 
fat, pliable temperature; and if fomewhat of 
a loamy nature, of mellow texture, it will he 
tai'advantage; for nothing heavy, very wet, 
or ilubborn, muft be admitted; - this mould 
may be got in readinefs in a heap feveral 
months before-hand, adding thereto, if ne- 
ceflary, fome thoroughly rotten dung;, and 
if the foil is very light, it is proper to add 
about one half or a third part of tine pliable 
loam from the furface of a common or other 
pafture-ground, turning the whole over feve¬ 
ral rimes. 

Or a compoft: may be prepared<tfius: 

Procure from a rich pafture-field, or com¬ 
mon, fome mellow loamy earth, taking the top 
fpit, not digging it out of deep nits, which is 
harfh and four; to every loadof this add about 
one third of rich*garden earth, and a fourth-! 
part of a load of perfe&ly rotted dung of an old • 
dung hot-bedmix thefe well together, and 
form the whole in a ridge or long neap in the 
full air, in a funny expofure, to he at leaft 
fix, but if ten or twelve months, or more,' 
the better, turning the whole feveral times, 
that the parts may be properly incorporated, 
and receive equal benefit of the fun and free 
airat each time of turning, break all turfy 
lumps and clods; and when it is to be tifeu, 
break it fine with the fpade, but not fift or 
fcreenany, which would render it too compact* 

Of thefe comports it it proper to provide 
as unuch at firft as will feuve two or three 
years, fince by lying together it will be much 
improved for the purport: intended, provid¬ 
ed it is turned over three or four times annu¬ 
ally. 

Be careful never to ufe the earth at any! 
time too wet. 

General Method of Propagation . 

As to the propagation of this plant, all the; 
varieties, as before noticed; are propagated 
with great facility by the off-fets or fuckers 
iifuing from the lower part of the plant and 
at the bafe of the fruit, as well as by the 
crown or leafy tuft that decorates the top of it; 
all of which fuckers, ort-fets and crowns, 
though devoid of roots when fepa rated from 
the mother plant, they bang planted finglv in 
fmall pots of light rich compoft, plunged in 
the bark hot-bed in the ftove, See. as here¬ 
after directed, readily emit‘fibres, and grow 
freely, and, as already noticed, they af¬ 
ter, two, or, at moft, three years’ growth, 
.produce ripe fruit, equal in fine and quality 
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i to-that »f their refpe&ivr pamtoptbefi, ob- 
t fervmg, that the: fame individual piitat pro¬ 
duces fruit but oncefo that* after lilpy'frave' 
fruited, and produced a fupply of flickers for 
increafe, which* is commonly at the tune of 
fruiting, they are good for little afterwards, 
except as ftools to produce a dew more fttek- 
«o; hence it is apparent the necc&ty tneie is 
o# railing an annual fuecaf&on of frelb plants 
for fruiting, by the above means of fuckers 
and! crowns. , 

Each plant generally yields from two Or 
three to five ’or fix fuckers at a time, but 
rarely more than . one crown upon epch. 
fruit. 

The feafon for propagating, both by fuckers * 
and crowns, is accoraing to the time the 
plants and fruit produce there, which is prin¬ 
cipally July, Auguft, and September, accord¬ 
ing as the fruit ripens, though they will grow 
at almoft any time; observing, however, that 
bdlh fuckers and crowns are always fit to 
be taken off for propagation wften the fruit is 
ripe, and not fooner; and as to the fuckers, 
it is a frgn of perfection when they, appear 
browraifti at bottom; they are to be flipped or 
drawn off carefully with the hand,, not cut;, 
the crown at top of* the fruit is to be taken off 
alfo with a gentle twift ; but this latter is not 
to be done till the fruit is ferved at table. 
When they are taken off, both the fuckers 
and crowns fhould be diverted of a few of the 
lower outward leaves 'at the bottom, where 
they are to ftrike root; then laid or hung up 
in a dry part of the houfe or ftove four or 
five days, that the wound or moift part of 
the bafe, where they adhered to the plant or- 
fruit, may heal and dry up before they are 
planted, otherjwife they would be apt to rot; 
but in fome.of the ftools you will often find 
fuckers which affume a brown colour at the 
bottom, as above hinted, and forming little 
knobs round-the edge at bottom, which are 
the embryos of future roots thefe fuckers be¬ 
ing ripe, or having had their fuU growth on 
the mother plant, do not require to be fo much 
dried as thofe which appear greener, and may- 
even be planted dire&ly, or, at leaft, taken: 
off one day and planted the next; but die 
crowns of thofe fruit which do mot ripen till 
late in September or jD&obcr, require to be 
dried more than thofe before mentioned, and 
if fuckers of thofe plants that produce their 
fruit later do not appear brownilh at bottom, 
it is advifahie to fu'fler them to remain upon 
the ftools longer, or fometimes till March fol¬ 
lowing, for they arc very apt to rot at bottom, 
cot only when taken off very fucculcnt, but 
alfo when taken off. later than October. 
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> 'And, aff foitobtefo pamadar plant#produce 
r^^raitimd na\fuckeis-froio the botfofo at 
ttottifoC; mthivcsfe, which, as foonas the fruit 
Mcoffor the table*, roaytiun down ail the leaves 
ttt ftootf/TRS above dne&ed, and p*«m ethem 
ia a foot-bed of tofok he u, it will dtfpofe them 
fcofo to fend fold) fev»ai tuckets. 

fiawbtg, end, thru Managementin 
tte Nurfery-Jiovei &c 

Torpraceed to the mannei of planting th* 
crowns and fuckers, and general culture the 
hr ft year, to prepare then* for the fruiung- 
ftove,* pblcrve us follows. 

Having the baik-pit in the nurfei y-ftove or 
baafo»&c* filled with tanner’s batk (fee Bark- 
B£p*j, and of a proper bride temperature ot 
beat, for the i creption of the crowns and fut kers, 
ns they ate collected froflMhe mother-plants, at 
the times and manner above mentioned, and 
having the proper comport m which to plant 
them* pads, and every other requeue in ica- 
dinefs as they fhali be wanted, theft: young 
plants, according as they ace procured and pre- 
pared, as before advifed, are to be planted hnglv 
In final 1 pots of the lize called foity-eights 
(fee Pots), which, atthe time of planting, are | 
to be filled with the aforefaid comport ot 
mduld, taking pieviofe catc to put a (hell or 
piece of tile over the hole at the bottom of 
.each pot, to keep the mould hollow, that (foe. 
water given the plants rtfsy, wbeaufottfodfo das 
bottom, pafs oft fieciy, the pots befog dwt 1 
hi led, one plant, 1 . e. ciown or fucker, it fo 
be planted m each pot, m doing of 
cautious not to plant them too deep, for'fbe 
earthitogafottvrosn their leaves,neither fhould 
they be planted fop (hallow, for fo tlwy,Would 
iforableto fonlifplflcea by wtftenng, or doing 4 ; 
Any other neenffary cultuiej obferving fo ptefa 
die earth clbfc about each plant. 

According as me plants art thus potted, 
"they are to he dfoe&ly plunged m the bark-' 
bed df voter foccnftion-ftove or nurfcry-fiame, 
fisc, fosovjs fit&ribed, ebfjetving that the 
bed- torTCviW% *arfwte*-*» A doe degree of 
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As foot) as they are plunged biter them * 
gentth watering; 4nd, if the weameris funny 
and hot, fhado thcitf moderately in the heat of 
the (kyt till theyefo firmly rooted. ( 

Having*thus blanfod andpUawed the pfamts 
in due Awk-bett* *&©. ihey w& sn it meek or 
twq ftcifefe Wot and begin fo grfifer, when air 
rmift be pretty frc-tly admitted; foi at this 
period it Is adyitable to promote hut a mo¬ 
derate temperature of heftt,4hat is, not to 
mcrcafe it conftderablv by keeping the ftove 
or frame too clofe while the heat of the bark- 
bed is ftrong, which would not only d»$w up 
a vdhefoent heat ra the bed pt firft, and force 
the young plants too much in growth, but, 
by l«mg too clofeiy confined, would draw 
them up weak, with long, feeblq, whitiih, 
hckly leaves: frefli 4tr mull thenptore, at this 
tune, be daily admitted, at leaft at all oppor¬ 
tunities, when the days are warm andgsim, by 
ihovmg or tilting «i»e glades a little open, 
winch muft always he proportioned in a ju¬ 
dicious manner*- tor {here are no pi eufe rules 
to be given for it, but by making ufe of 
| your own obfetvauoa and cxpatence, added 
to tiiefe directions, you will foou attain a due 
knowledge in tins point. From about tune or 
ten, to four or five o’clock, is the propel time 
of day for the adnnfiion of air. 

Waieting alfo « lequibte, though very 
i modelately, about once a week, efpeually 
until the plants begin to grow, when they 
may be wateied moie freely, .and m fine 
warm weather fhould be Ipnnkfod all over 
their leaves. 

As tlye winter advances, be careful that the 
bark-tod, wheicin tbdc young plants are now 
plunged, uphold a conllant tempeiature of 
neat, which is readily promoted by forking up 
(be bark once or twice during this fealon, 
according as die heat .(hall decline; like wife 
keep 'the internal air of due temperature, 
to the aid of occahonal moderate fires on 
Su^U&r provided the department is fumilhed 
with fines, or, ifc default thereof, by lin¬ 
ings of bte 4mg ftgfoaft the outfidet c frefh 
air muft alfoto'tedmrtted from without, judi- 
uou%* at «j) ^favourable opportunities m 
funny (jtefoifofoy^^by Aiding or tilting feme 
of-ths gUfitonr fofoes a little open ; and mo¬ 
derate 
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derate* watering is neceflary about once a 
week, efpecially if the plants are in a /love 
or pit where fires are made; in other cafes it 
moll be applied feldomer, and very fpar- 
in, ' 

refpe& to the bark-bed, it generally fup- 
ports a good temperament of heat till January 
"•or February, when, if the heat is found muen 
abated, take up all the pots, and with a fork 
flir up the bark, as before obferved, quite to 
the bottom, plunging the pots again dire&ly, 
and this will promote a frefh fermentation, 
and greatly revive the heat, fo as to maintain 
a due temperature the remainder of the winter. 

And as to the fire-heat above noticed, for 
warming the internal air, obferve, that, if 
the plants are in the nurfery-ftove dr fuc- 
ccflion-houfe, or any other department, hav¬ 
ing flues for making fires, it is proper to begin 
to make moderate ones on nights, the begin¬ 
ning or towards the middle of November, or a 
litde fooner or later, as the froft or other very 
cold or dark foggy weather (hall render it ne- 
ceflfary, being cautious never to make the fires 
too ftrong for thefe young plants, left, by oc- 
caiioning them to (hoot too fail, it force them 
into trifling fruit the fame winter, or enfuing 
fpring or fummer, which would be a great 
difappointment in refpedl to having proper- 
fized plants at the due time for the fruiting- 
ftove; for if once thefe young plants draw up 
with long leaves, • appearing white at heart, it 
is generally the fign of a too forward.growth, 
and the confequence of their untimely fruiting ; 
therefore never be too eager in forwarding tljpir 
growth at this feafon. 

In fevere weather the glafles of the ftove 
Jliould be defended on nights with the proper 
covers, either of thick canvas, oil-cloths, or 
tarpaulin, let down by a roll and pulties, or 
by large garden mats. 

J Where thefe young plants are wintered in 
any detached bark-pit, or any kind of frame 
devoid of flues for having fires, I advife, ip 
this cafe, when the winter advances, that the 
pit or deep frame, wherein the bark-bed is 
made, be lined around on the oud^e with 
hot dung, as pradlifcd to cucumber or melon- 
beds, quite from the bottom to the height of 
the internal bark-bed: on top of the lining 
lay old buy, fern, or other fimilar dry litter, 
continuing either of which materials from the 
top of the liqing to that of the frame all 
around, which will preforve the heat of the 
linings the longer, and prevent the froft from 
penetrating the (ides of the frame, obferving, I 
that when die lining declines its heat, remove 
the litter, and add a fuffictentquantity of frefh 
dung on the top of.thc former to the height of 



'die frame: or, If the heatis considerably a- 
'bated, Air, up die whole with A fork, old and 
new together, to the above height, which will 
renew the heat quite from die bpcfom i .and 
this flirring or turning over the ImHtgf, with 
the occafional addition of frefh dupg, jh lieu 
of fuch that becomes exhatiffcjid r re¬ 

peated as often as it ihail appear ne^ffary 
during the winter or continuance cold 
weather, which will 'not. only communicate 
its heat to the bafk+bed;biit affift greatly in 
warming the internal 1 -air of the frame, ob¬ 
serving alfo to cover the glafles every night 
and fevere weather, and.give but very little 
water to the plants m this department during 
winter. /. 

Having in either of the above departments 
condudleu the. plants fafe through the winter, 
it mow remains to give dire&ions concerning 
their fpring culture. 

As to their fpring culture, the neceflary 
care of preferving heat in the bed, and in the 
internal air, together With the adtniflion of 
frefh air from without, every fine day, and 
occafional waterings, as already directed, is 
ftiil to be obferved with ftri£l attention ; for it 
is of importance to remark, that from the 
month of March until September, is the prin¬ 
cipal growing feafon of thefe plants; fo muft 
begin to encourage it as much as ppflible, 
though by no means force them ; but that 
when there is a good'heat in the bed, indulge 
them freely with drefh air,, and refrefhments 
of water, by the rules already laid down, and 
hereafter dire&ed. . 

At this feafon the plants, for one thing, 
require their firft fluffing into pots ji .fize 
larger, and the bark-bed to be ftirred up again, 
ana refrefhed with about one-thitd of new tan. 

This firft (biffing may be performed any 
:ime in •April, though about the middle of 
that month is a very good time for that work, 
and the proper fixed pots ate thofe called 
hirty-twos (fee Pots). The proper time be¬ 
ing arrived, and the pots sod proper quantity 
of Qompoft mould brought ready, proceed- to 
take op the plants out of the bark-bed, ami 
turn each fingiy out of its preient pot, with 
the ball of earth entire around its roots, un- 
lefs any appear very unhealthy, or any ways 
defective, when it is eligible to (hake the 
earth from die roots, and trim off all the loag 
fibres and any parts that appear not alive; 
alfo iecayed leaves on the plants in general 
muft be shipped off, not cut; then, having 
put a piece of tile or oyfter-lhell over the 
holes at bottom of each, pot, put in a little- 
frefh compoft, and on this place yo.ur plant, 
and fill up around file, balk or. root with more 
Cc new 
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near mould- almdft to the brim of the pot, 
pre fling the earth moderately firm about the 
body of the plant} and when the whole is 
thus (hided, directly prepare to plunge them 
again in the fame bed; previous to which, 
obferve, as above, to add about one third, at 
leaft, of new tan to #te. old, or as much as 
will fufficiently raife the bed as much as it has 
funk fmce autumn, previoufly clearing away 
any very crumbly or exhaufted earthy part at 
top or outfides; then, having filled up the 
pit to die ufuat height with die new tan-bark,, 
immediately proceed to work the whoie, old ; 
and new, up together, with a fork (fee Bark- | 
bed) . and directly plunge the plants as before, 
the tailcoat back, continuing the lowed.gra- | 
dually to the front; and as loon as the whole j 
is thus plunged, give a moderate watering all | 
over the leaves and mould of the pots, to | 
cleanfe the plants, and fettle the new earth 
clofe about.their roots. 1 

The plants having thus had their firft drift¬ 
ing, and the bark-bed its fpring renewal by 
a little new tan and frefli forking up, the 
principal future culture during.fummer is the 
necefiary fupply of frefh air and water; for 
the bark-bed will now maintain a proper beat 
till towards autumn, or time the plants require 
(hiding again. . 

As the fummer comes oft, the plants mud 
be indulged more freely with air and water; 
air mud be admitted evety day, whenfoever 
the weather permits, by opening fome of the 
lights, more or left, which (hould be done 
the mod freely when the days are funny and 
the wind quiet; and in July and Augud, if 
the weather is very hot, the plants (hould be 
permitted to enjoy a very large (hare of air, 
even fo much as to be (ometimes almod fully 
expofed in the middle of fiich days; for as they 
will now grow freely, if they are toW clofely 
confined they will draw up long and (lender, 
and become feeble and' lefs able to produce 
fruit in full perfe&ion offize and flavour; 
and likewife, by too clofe confinement in fum- 
mer, they will be in danger of going into 
fruit early in winter. Water during this fea- 
fon in warmfuany weather is necefiary, in 
moderate quantities, about twice a week, ap¬ 
plying H in a morning until June ; and during 
the Sot months of June, July, and Augud, 
atpevening is the mod eligible time, fprinkling 
die water occafionally all over their leave*; 
which works of admitting frelh air, and giving 
water, are the principal culture necefiary to 
thefc pligfiH in fummer, until the. time of 
their fecund ibifting into larger pots in 
Augud. jjL 

Obferfe/i^prever, if the bark-bed is much 
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crowded with plants, and that by the begin¬ 
ning of July , they have advanced confiderably 
in growth, it would be of much advantage to 
remove (ome of the Totalled plants in their 
pots into a. bark-bed, under any common 
frame, till O&ober; fo re-plunge the larger 
ones at a more eligible didance in their pre- 
fent department, which is the mod necefiary * 
culture to encourage them to bottom well. 

In regard to their fecond (hiding, the 
plants in general will require it in Auguft, 
at which time a quantity of the dronged 
plants am to he fhifted into proper fized pots, 
wherein they are finally to remain to produce 
their fruit. 

This fecond (hiding is to be performed 
about the beginning or middle of Auguft ; 
the pots proper for their reception now are 
called twenty-fours, but not larger than fix- 
teens for the douteft plants : in tne execution 
of this work obferve to turn the plants out of 
their prefent pots, one at a time, with die 
batt of earth endre about the roots, and may 
carefully trim off a little of the outiide mould 
as alfo fome of the extreme fibres of the roots 
on the outfide of die ball, dill preferving the 
ball of earth about them ; then having tiled or 
(helled the holes of the new pots, and put fome 
frefh earth at bottom, proceed in the planting 
one plant in each pot, placing it upright, ana 
fill up the pot around the ball with more com- 
pod almod to the top, and when they are all 
lhifted, dir up the bark-bed to enliven the 
heat:.or alfo, if necefiary, add a little frefli 
taq; and indantly plunge the pots again, and 
give a moderate watering all over the plants : 
here they may remain fix weeks or two 
months, or longer; for if the bark-bed at 
this time of (hiding is well forked up to 
the bottom, it will uphold a heat proper to 
fupport the plants in a growing ftate till Octo¬ 
ber, when mod of them will have obtained a 
large fize, and the fruiting-dove is to lie got 
ready for the reception of the larged that ap¬ 
pear capable of fruiting in perfe&ion die cn- 
fuing year: in the mean time be careful, 
after this fecond (hiding, to continue the ad- 
miffion of a due portion of freih air daily, to 
ft lengthen their growth, to difpofe them to 
produce handfome fruit at the due time; fup- 
plying them alfo with gentle refrefhments of 
water, once or twice a week, or according 
to the temperature of the feafon, and as it may 
feem requifite by the earth in the pots ap¬ 
pearing lefs or more dry, fo giving water in 
pro|iorrion, always moderately. 

Removing them to the Frmting-Jlove , and 
Culture there. 

Towards the end of September, the above 

plants 
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plants in the nurfery-ftove or fucceffion de¬ 
partment will be grown to a considerable fize, 
when the fruiting-ftove, &c. muft be got 
ready, and its bark-pit filled with entire frefli 
tan, for the reception of the largeft plants; 
and fuch as have not yet acquired due ftrength 
for fruiting in perfection next year, may be 
permitted to have another year’s growth in the 
i’ucceffion-ftove. 

If the fruiting-ftove is now occupied with 
plants in fruit, the fucceffion-plants cannot 
be moved thither till rhe*fruit is moftly all 
cut, which for the general part is pretty well 
cleared by Odtober or beginning of Novem¬ 
ber, at which time a Sufficient quantity of 
frefh bark or tan muft be procured from the 
tanner’s to fill the bark-pit of this ftove, for 
the bark-bed muft be always renewed annually 
almoft entirely with frefh tan at this feafon, 
at fame time previoufly Screening all the olu 
tan to Separate the larger from the Small cx- 
halifted parts, and all the Small earthy fluff 
that paffes through the Screen taken away, 
and levelling the other along the bottom, pro¬ 
vide as much new tan as, with this, will fill up 
the pit to the proper height. 

As to the choice of the new tan-bark, it 
Should be frefh, i.e. having been but Shortly 
thrown out of the tan-vats, and rather large 
than Small, for the latter Soon becomes earthy, 
and lofes its fermentation: when it is brought 
from the tanner’s, it is frequently wet and 
unfit for immediate ufe; in which cafe it 
would be neceffary, previoufly to applying if in 
the pit, to prepare it to a proper ftate, either by 
forking it up in an heap, to drain off the too 
copious moifture, or rather fpread it thinly on 
fome clean level ground for a day or two; 
then, if thought neceffary, may caft it toge¬ 
ther in a heap to ferment a little, to acquire 
fbme moderate degree of advancing heat, or 
if apparently of a good lively ftate, carry it 
immediately into its deftined pit in the ftove or 
hot-houfe, laying it upon the remaining old 
tan; but, obfervmg that as you proceed in 
'applying tjje new tan in the pit, beginning at 
■one end, fork up the old and new together, 
ratting the whole three or four inches higher 
than the top of the pit wall, to allow for fet¬ 
tling; then, the bed thus finifhed, permit it 
to remain a week or ten days, to acquire a 
due temperature for the reception of the plants 
from the fucccflion-ftove; for they muft not 
be plunged in it before it is capable ofimpart- 
ing a proper warmth to die mould in the 
pots. 

Having thus prepared the pit of this ftove, 
as above, with good frefh bark, and it has 
obtained the due degree of heat, then im¬ 


mediately bring your largeft plants from the 
fucceffion ftove in their pots, and plunge 
them with the fame regularity I before advifed, 
and allow them room, that they may bottom 
well, for this is of importance in jrdfiojff'itp 
their producing large fruit: the plant? facing 
plunged, it is proper the next day, orssiodn 
as the bed has communicated a proper warmth 
to the cardi in the pots, to give them a mo¬ 
derate watering, both-to the pots and all over 
the leaves, which will be a confidcrable' re- 
frefhment to the plants; or, in the Jirft night 
or two, if cold weather, may make a mode¬ 
rate fire to heat the flues, which will aflift in 
drawing the heat in the new bark-bed. 

They being now placed in the fruiting-ftove, 
arc calked fruiting-plants. 

Their culture in this department, i. e. the 
fruiting-ftove, differs litde from that in their 
former repolitory. 

All winter the internal air of the ftove muft 
be fufficiently fupported by the aid of fires on 
nights, and fevere frofty weather. As to the 
heat of the bark-bed^ it will fupport a due 
temperature till January or February, wjien 
forking it over will revive it for two months 
longer. Frefli air during this feafon muft ftill 
be admitted with diferetion at favourable oc- 
c afions in funny mild days, and moderate 
waterings will be needful about once a, 
week. 

With refpedl to the time to begin to make 
the fires, is fome time in Novem&er, either 
fooner or later in that month, according as 
the cold advances, for we muft be very care¬ 
ful to obferve this as foon as frofts, or very 
foggy or cold wet„weather renders it neceffary; 
but, unlefs (harp cold or frofts happen, gentle 
fires only on nights fhould be made until De¬ 
cember or the beginning of January, when they 
ftiould be gradually increafed more brilk, in 
order to prepare the plants for fhewing their 
fruit in February or beginning of March, be¬ 
ing always careful to regulate your winter’s 
heat by the thermometer (fee Thermome¬ 
ter) ; observing the fires are to be made prin¬ 
cipally on nights, except in frofty, or very cold 
or foggy damp weather, then it is proper to 
continue them alfo moderately in a morning. 

Generally light the night fires about 
four or five o’dock in jthe evening, in the 
winter, keeping up a good moderate de¬ 
gree of heat till nine or ten; when, if necef- 
tary, give the laft augmentation eff fuel, fuffi- 
cient to fupport a proper internal heat during 
the night. 

When very rigorous frofts prevail, the fires 
muft alfo be continued in the morning and all 
day. 

C c a Like wife 
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Likewifein very cold foggy damps, or (harp i the foil height, then fork the whole up to 
cutting weather, mould alio make moderate 1 the bottom, mixing the old and new well to- 
fires in a morning, or occafipnally continued gether; this done, level the top, and dire&ly 
in the day time. re-plunge the plants, and the effe<5i of this 

But in quite mild open weather, fhould operation will foon appear in the growth of 
make die fires principally of nights, or con- the fruit; for after the fruit begins to advance, 
tinued very moderately in a cold morning oc- it is good culture to promote a good heat in, 
calionally. the bark-bed, as well as fufficiently to preferve 

In very fevere weather it is alfo eligible to a proper temperature of fire-heat in the internal 
cover the glafles on nights with foch covers air, according to die degrees marked on the 
as the (loveis ftgmifheo, either by large thick thermometer, that you may more freely apply 
Canvas cloths or tarpaulins on roils, to let the neceffary aids*of frefli air and water; and 
down andi up by pullies; or with large mats; that by proportioning the heat, air, and 
but the fi^ft-mentioned is the mod ready co* water, depends the whole fuccefs of having 
vering for the top ghffes (fee Hot-housE) ; large and well-flavoured Pine-Apples, 
though this is fometimes attended with ihcon- One caution in refpeit to watering is, that 
venience. by tempeftuous winds, blowing it up after the fruit begins to appear, I advife not 
and down with violence againft the glafles, to water too freely all over the plants, but more 
and breaks them confiderably, alfo fometimes I efpecially when they are in bloom, left you 
apt to be frozen that it cannot be drawn up J wafh off the farina of the antherae, before it 
without damaging the glafs-work; there- j has /ufiiciently performed its fecundating 
fore many ufe no . other covering for their I function, and thereby prevent fome of the 
ftoves, where fires can be made, than nailing Iknobs or tubercles of the fruit from fwell- 
flrong mats at top in very fevere weather; ing, which would render Ac fruit un- 
alfo occasionally againft the front and end I fiendy; therefore, in watering at this period 
glafles. I of their growA, it is proper to ufe the tin 

During this feafon give air difcretionally pipe hereafter mentioned, which is alfo very 
in fine, mild, funny days, from ten or eleven convenient for watering at all other times, 
till about two or three o’clock, as favourable j and more efpecially in winter, when Ae 
opportunities Aall then offer. plants Aould never be fo much* wetted as to 

Give alfo moderate waterings about once a occtffion water to ftand in their hearts, 
week, and not much over Aeir leaves at this I As Aefummer and warm weather advances, 
time of year,ufing Ae tin pipe hereafter men- gradually decreafe Ae ftrength and ufe of fire 
tioned.. hqat, and by degrees ufe it only occafionally. 

Towards fpring, when the plants begin to fo as to leave it wholly off in May. 
fhew fruit, be ftul careful to promote a due Continue during fummer to admit freA air 
degree of heat in Ae bark-bed, and continue daily into the ftove, by opening fome of Ae 
the fires regularly on nights, and occafionally front or top lightsmoreorlefs, according to the 
in Ae morning, or fometimes all day, accord- power of the fun’s heat, obferving, that from 
ing to the above intimations; and give air and about eight or nine in Ae morning, till four or 
neceflary waterings. If, in January or Fe- five in the evening, is Ae proper time fordoing 
bruary, as above hinted, the bark-bed aecreafes this: alfo continue to give water freely all fum- 
much in its heat, fork it up, as directed for mer, about twice a week, at Icaft, in hot wea- 
the fucccflion-plants, which will renew the ther, performing it either in a morning or an 
fermentation, and continue it in fine order evening, which, after Ae bloffotn of the fruit is 
until April, when a little new tan muft be paft, and it advances in magnitude, may be givea 
added, and Ae whole again well ftirred up J in occasional refreAmenU all over their leaves, 
togeAer to the bottom. I as Aik will promote a lively appearance.in the 

In the beginning of April, therefore, pre- plants, and encourage the free growth of the 
pare to add fome new tan, and ftir up the j advancing fruit; for the heat of the bark-bed. 
bark-bed again, to promote foch a durable J being promoted by the means advifed to be 
beat as will carry the plants through the fom- I pra&ifed in April, if you are carefuLduring 
mer, and tjfl the maturity of the fruit now I the hot weather to indulge the plants freely 
advancing in growA; to do this Ae more j with frefli air and refreshments of water, 
effe£ually, provide about one third of the I agreeable to thepreceding rules, the fruit will 
pit full, or a little more or left, of new tan, J increafe freely in bulk, and advance faft to 
prepared, as before, in making Ae bed;' and perfe&ion, foas thofe which appeared early in 
after taking up all Ae pots of plants, throw j fpring will probably arrive to maturity in June 
this in upon the old tan, filling up the pit to or July. 

They, 
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They, however, in refpedl to the rimes of ally, to receive the water from a watering 
ripening, generally come dropping in from pot. By the affiibmce of fuch a pipe,' the 
June or July to 0«5toher or November, but water is readily conveyed to all. the plants 
are commonly in greateft perfcdlion in Auguft feparately in any quantity, without; pouririr 
and September. any into the hearts of theta when not intend- 

The hr ft fign of perfection in moll forts ed, or without wetting the bark-bed more 
, js, their aflummg a fingularly beautiful gold- than what is neceflarilyuppliedto uioiftenthe 
en yellow, though fotne difeover different earthln the pots, dec. This pipe ftipuld l?e 
tints peculiar to them; but the moft certain particularly ufed in winter;.alto occaftonally 
fign of full growth and ripenefs, in this fruit in fpring during the bloom of the fruit, 
is its delightful fragrance fobfferve therefore Soft water fhould always be ufed for water- 

thefe tokens of perte&ion, and let die hurt ipg thefc plants, either that of a river, pond,, 
be gathered before it becomes foft; for it or rain watet, being careful in applying this 
would then be greatly diminiftied in its per- Article never to give-it in top great quantities',. 
fume and delicate poignancy of flavour. to wet the mould considerably, Specially in 
The manner of gathering this fruit is, to winter, 
cut it from the plant with Several inches of In.winter it would'be proper to have a cif- 

tlie ftalk, preferving alfo its crown of leaves tern, or feme other o’onvcniency placed in the 
at top. ftdve to contain water, that the chill may be 

To have it cat in the higheft perfe&ion of a little taken off- previous to watering the 
flavour, it fhould be cut in a morning before plants therewith. ; 

nine o’clock, and laid in a cool dry place till With, regard to the fuel for'making the 
dinner-time, or till wanted; but its juice is fires in’the ftoVcs, feveral forts are ufed. 
always more poignant and rich when eaten The beft fbcl for this ufe is coal, or coal 
the fame or next day, though they will keep cinders, which make themoft ardent, regular,, 
a week or longer, if required upon any par- and durable fires of any., other material what- 
ticular occafion. ever,, and therefore, where it can be obtained 

It is always ferved to table with its crown at a moderate expenfe, I. fhould particularly 
of leaves on, and when the fruit is to be eaten, recommend it for this purpofe: but, in default 
the crown is twilled off and referved for of coal, wood is next to be preferred, and the 
planting, to become a new plant, Which, in larger the principal part is, the better for 
its turn, produces a frefh fruit, as well as the duration of the fires. Next to wood is 
fuckers for future propagation. zround peat and turf, but thefe are foon ex¬ 

it' too many of thefe fruits are like to ar- Iiaufte4» unlefs the fire-place is purpofely 
rive to maturity together, their ripening mty eonftriuSled (fee Hot-house). There is a 
be retarded by removing fome of them to one fort of fuel by fome ufed, to be had at the • 
end of the ftove by themfelves, and fo fhade tan-yards, made of old tan, &c. into fquare 
the glades with mats in funny days. lumps, which is alfo called peat; hut all thefe 

As to the old plants, after the fruit is ga- are inferior to coal, though, where this article 
thered, they bear no more, fo are only fit for is fcarce, one or other of thefe muft fuffice. 
ftools to produce fuckers, if thought neceflary It is to be obferved, the fires in each depart- 
to retain them for that purpofe; having their ment are to be made.chiefly from November 
leaves trimmed downclofe, and plunged in until April or beginning of May, and fhould 
the bark-bed, or any other brifk hot-bed, as be made every evening about four, five, or 
we have before directed. fix o’clock, which fhould bo attended twice 

NcceJJhry Obfervations. or thrice till bedrtime, fo as to warm the flues ' 

In rcfpedl to the tin pipe before recom- fufficiently. to fupport a due temperature in‘ 
mended to be ufed occaftonally in watering the air of the ftove tiH morning, when, in 
thefe plants, it is extremely ufeful and con- very cold of frofly, and very wet-or foggy damp 
venient, for the more ready conducing the weather, a moderate fire, fhould alfo be made;„ 
water, in the quantity intended; to any par- but in mild dry weather none*is necfcffary ut¬ 
ricular plant in any part of the bark-bed:, its that time of the day., 
dimenfions may be fix.feet long, an inch and To regulate you in regard to the ftrength 
half diameter, at the upper end, the other of the fires, and proper times to make them, 
about half an inch, and fhould generally be it is proper to have a good thermometer al- 
formed of two or three feparate detachable ways hung up in the middle of the ftove, 
joints to lengthen or fhorten at pleafure; at having the proper degree of heat marked 
the largeft end* fhould lie a kind of funnel, Ananat % never permitting it to be more than 

either fixed,, or to take off and on occafion- five or fix degrees above, nor lefis than that 

below. 
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below the mark. ’ See Thermometer, and 
Hot -House. . •; ’ ' ' 

Raijing theft Plants svithout Stoves and Fire - 
,, heat. 

We having occafiooally obferved, that it 
was poffible to ntHfe; awl fruit this favourite 
lant without the aid of (loves or fire-heat, 
y the heat of hot-beds only, under proper 
frames: the hot-beds for this purpofe are 
either of tannef*a-bafk, affifted by occaGonal 
’Bung linines;?or may be composed of dung, 
'having a toot of tan or faw-duft at top, in 
which to plunge the pots, and affifted alfo by 
proper linings of dung. 

This method, bbwever, though apparently 
contiderably the leaft expenfive, is -attended 
with much more trouble and uncertainty than 
the ftove culture already treated on, having 
the conftant aid of bark hot-beds, and fire¬ 
heat in winter. *. 

However, for the advantage of thofe who 
■cannot eafily obtain a plenty of tanner’s-bark, 
.and who have no mind to go to the expenfe 
of crediting (loves, and burning fire fix months 
in the year, and are difpofed to make trial of 
railing Pines "by the above methods, we fhall 
proceed to give fome hints for the manner of 
effecting it, though we-do not recommend it 
as a generally fuccefsful pra(Slice. 

I before noticed in the ftove culture, that 
the crowns andTuckers immediately from the 
■mother-plant may be readily (truck, i. e. 
rooted, and fet to growing in a tan or dung 
hot-bed, under a common cucumbo* or me¬ 
lon-frame, or one or more of fimilar con¬ 
struction and larger dimenfions in width and 
fiepth, to give more room both ways for the 
plants to grow.—The dung-lied having ten or, 
twelve inches depth of tan at rop,^ or, in de-i 
fault thereof, faw-duft (but tan is belt), in 
which to plunge the pots containing the plants; 
and by fluffing them into one or two new 
fuch fuhftantia? hot-beds, with the addition of 
occalional linings of the fame material, the| 
plants may be continued there all winder, or j 
even until the following autumn, provided the j 
frames were of due depth for the plants to 
grow. 

But for this purpofe it is proper to be pro¬ 
vided with two different fixed wood frames, 
furnifhed with fuitable glafs lights, particu¬ 
larly ftmlhis method of culture, one by way 
•of a tmrtcry-frame, to ftfike and rear the 
plants, and another of a greater depth, for 
fruiting diem, as advifed for the ftoves. 

The firft of thefc frames being intended as 
a nurfery-framejjft rearing the crowns and 
fuckers, ittdimeniB^ rnay be tert or t welve feet 
iofag, four to fix write,.three and a half deep at 
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hack, and two and half in front, with three 
Aiding lights at top, and if half the depth of 
the front was glazed it would be an advantage; 
which frame, at the proper time for planting 
the crowns and fuckers, i. e. Auguft ana 
September, is placed upon a bark-bed, or fub- 
ftantial dung hot-bed covered with tan, ti¬ 
pi unge the pots in, or, for want of that, faw- 
duft, but tne former is greatly preferable; 
obferving, if you u(e dung-beds, three or four 
different new ones, with occasional linings, 
as hereafter deferibed, will be required to fup- 
pure the growth of the above ypung plants a 
year, Prptill fit for the fhiiting-frame, being 
partsful tip Supply them at due times with frern 
air and water, as directed in the ftove-culture; 
though, in this place, as having no fires to 
dry tho damps, they muft be very fparingly 
watered in winter. 

The fruiting-frame being intended to fruit 
the plants, muft be deeper than die former, 
and Hie whole front and ends, as well as the 
top, glazed, and may be made to place on the 
top of a raifed pit of the fame width and 
length, and three feet and half deep, formed 
either by a wall of brick or ftrong inch plank¬ 
ing, in which to make the hot-bed; which 
pit is more particularly eligible, if you intend 
to have a bark hot-bpd: but as to the dimen¬ 
fions of the frame, it may be twelve feet long, 
four to fix in width, four and half deep in the 
back, and two and a half to three depth in front, 
having three Aiding falhes in the front, and 
one at each end, and the whole covered at top 
^ith three glafs lights to (hove up and down ; 
the glazing at top done imbricatim, as direct¬ 
ed for the hor-houfe (fee Hot-house) ; hav¬ 
ing alfo large mats, painted canvas, old fail- 
cloth, or other covering, to ufc on nights, to 
defend the glafies; or alfo when extremely 
cold weather, or fevere froft, (hould likewife 
add a thick covering of dry draw litter. As 
to the pit, it may be funk eighteen inches, if 
dry ground, allowing width and length enough 
to build a nine-inch brick wall on every fide, 
to form the cavity of the pit of proper dimen¬ 
fions to receive tne frame at top, which wall is 
to be three feet fix inches high from the bot¬ 
tom ; or, if the back part was of inch deal, 
would be more convenient to admit the benefit 
of lining, to renew the heat; or, inftcad of 
brick, a pit formed entirely of poll and plank¬ 
ing ; or a- moveable wood one would anfwer 
the fame purpofe: upon this pit, or frame, 
the glafs frame of the aforefaid dimenfions 
is to be placed, and the hot-bed is previoufiy 
to be made in the pit to its full depth. To 
render it (till more convenient, one fu^i frame 
might be made to ferve two pits, makujg it to 
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flkk frAn one to the other, having a partition l 
between; and when one bed has declined its 
heat, make a freih one in the fpare pit, fo 
Aide the frame over it, and move the plants 
therein; the utility of this will be very obvi¬ 
ous in practice, efpecially if the hot-bed is 
computed of dung, which will require renew- 
• vng three or four times in the courfe of die year. 

This is the general conftru&ion of the 
fruiting-frame. 

In the pit of this frame, a hot-bed of tan, 
or of dung covered w ith tan, &c. before 
hinted, is to be made the latter end of Sep¬ 
tember, for the reception of the plants from 
the nurfery-frame, obferving, if the bed is of 
dung, make it luhftamial enough for the top 
furface to be withi:i eight or ten indies of the 
top of the pit when fully fettled, upon this 
lay the tan or faw-duft above -mentioned, and 
in which plunge the plants in the fame order 
as in the hot-houfe, giving freih air and wa¬ 
ter, agreeable to the directions in thejftove- 
culture, but being dill careful to water with 
great moderation in thefe frames during win¬ 
ter, and cover the glafles every night in that 
fcafon and in the fpring as long as the cold 
feafon continues ; either with large thick gar¬ 
den mats or dry long Utter, or both occafion- 
ally, efpecially in fevere weather, in which 
Should lay the covering very thick to keep out 
the froft; and when this is rigoroufly fevere, 
fhould continue the covering occaftonally in 
the day. 

If the hot-bed of this frame is of tannerV 
bark, it, by the aid of dung linings at baclfc 
of the pit, will fupport a due temperature till 
February ; then ftirring it up, as directed in 
the ftoves, renews the heat till April; and 
then, by adding a little new tan, and another 
forking up, and occafional linings, it will 
fupport a fuffident heat to bring the fruit to 
maturity; but if the bed is of dung covered 
with tan, &c. two new beds, with occafional 
linings, will be requifite to carry the plants 
through the winter; that is, one bed when 
the plants are firft placed in the frame in Sep¬ 
tember, and another new one in December or 
beginning of January ; and at lead one more 
to bring the fruit to perfection: hence the 
utility of having two pits, as you can then 
conveniently make a new bed in the fpare 
pit in due time, to acquire a proper tempera-, 
ture to be ready to. receive the plants in their 
pots immediately from the declined hot-bid, 
at the s fame time fhoving the frame from 
thence over the ncVv one. Obferve, in the 
mean time, during winter, that as foon as you 
perceive the heat of the lied, either that of 
tan or dung, begins to abate, you begin to 
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line the back part of the pit and frame on the 
outfide with bot-dung, both to enliven the 
heat of the bed, and aflift' in warming the 
internal air of the frame: this lining mould 
be laid two feet wide, at leaft, at bottom, 
and a little (loping at top, that the wet may 
pafs off freely; neither fhould Jt be raffed to 
the full height at firft, but a little at a time, as 
die froft or fevere weather increafes,' till at laft 
it become as high as the whole back-part of 
the pit and frame together, continuing it alfo, 
as the cold advances, round the ends and front 
of the pit, at each time laying hay, fern, or 
other dry litter upon the lining, which pre- 
ferves the heat the longer, and prevents the 
froft from penetrating the frame; and by thu» 
gradually lining the beds, as the feverity of 
the weather (hall .demand, it will maintain. 
the due temperature of heat much longer, 
and more regular than if the whole quantity, 
was to be added at once; obferving, when the- 
heat of thefe linings is much decieafed, it 
muft be renewed by the addition of fome 
frefli dung, and the whole forked over to the 
bottom, which is to be repeated as you (hall 
fee occafion. 

By obferving the above directions in the 
management of the h$>t-bed, and giving freih 
air at all due opportunities confident with the-. 
rules laid down in the ftove culture, and mo¬ 
derate waterings at times in fine funny wea¬ 
ther, the plants will {hew fruit in February- 
or March, which will ripen at the ufual. 
time in as good perfe&ion' as can be ex¬ 
pected by this method of culture. 

■BROOM5, for the ufe of gardens. 

In pleafure - grounds, Brooms are almoiV 
daily wanted, efpecially in fummer, and the 
heft forts for this ufe are tliofe of Birch, made. • 
of the fineft brufli-wood, that will not foon 
become dubbed; nor fhould they be • made 
very large and clumfy, which would tqar up 
and deface the grafs ani gravel. 

Heath Brooms are Sometimes ufed; but 
thefe are not near fo good as Birch ones for. 
gardens. , x 

In default of Birch, Beech-Brooms are alfo 
fometimes ufed, which being made flat* fpread- 
ing, and light, they will anfwer tolerably for- 
fweeping the mdwings of fhort grafs, and. 
fallen leaves-off grafs-ground ; but arc not fo’ 
fit for ufe on fine gravel, except lightly-to. 
whifk it from fallen leaves. 

BROWALLIA, (Browallia.), 

A genus of tender ftove Annuals, producing 
beautiful,monopctalous,wheel-fhape4 flowers. 

Ctafs and.order, Didynamia Ansiofpermla . . 

ChataReri ,] Ca tvx.a dentateefmonopffyl- 
lous cup.. Corolla, funnei-fhaped, raoao- 

petaloiis. 
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petalous, with a plain equal "bonder cut in five 
laciuias. Stamina, two long and two (hort 
filaments placed in the throat of the corolla, 
and fimple anther*. PistilluM, an ovate 
germen, flender ftyle, the length of the tube, 
crowned with * broad, four-lobed ftigma. 
Pericarpium, an oval blunt capfule of one 
•cell, containing many (mall feeds. 

The fpecies ate, 

1. Browallia demiffa. 

Spreading Brotvallia.] With lanceolate- 
linear leaves; and peduncles one-flowered: 
•bright blue purple. 

2. Browallia elata. 

Upright Browallia. ] With fpear-lhaped 
leaves; long, ere<St racemi; peduncles one 
and nqany-r-wered; and the tube of the 
•corolla long and (lender: deep-blue. 

Both fpecies are very, ornamental annuals, 
particularly the fecond fpecies; die feeds may 
be fown on a hot-bcd, and when the plants are 
about two or three inches high, may be plant¬ 
ed in (ingle pots of rich earth and plunged in 
the (love, giving occafional waterings ; where 
.they will flower a good part of the dimmer", 

' and ripen their feeds. 

BRUNIA. 

This genu; comprehends fevera! elegant, 
(hrubby, green-houfe plants. 

Clais and order, Peutandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] The flowers are aggregate. 
Calyx, tta common cOp multiflorous round- 
i(h and imbricated: the proper cup confifts 
of five oblong villous leaves. Corolla, five 
petals, narrow at their claws, with a fpread- 
ing limb. St a if in a, five capillary filaments 
inierted in die claws of the petals. Pistil- 
lum, a fmali germen, (tyle (imple, and ftigma 
bifid: there is no pericardium; the feeds are 
folitary and bilocular, produced on the gcr- 
men receptacle. 

The fpecies are, ^ 

t. Brunia nodiflora. 

Knoufioucerbig , imbricated Brunia.] With 
three-cornered, imbricated, acute - pointed 
.leaves. 

2. BRUNIA lamginofa. 

Woolly, heath-leaved.Brunia.] With linear 
leaves opening at the top, and the branches 
Surrounded vran a woolly down. 

. Brunia abrotanoides. 
hymt-leaved Brunia.] With linear-lancco- 
Jate, /preying leaves, hard and triquetrous at 
their 6np, and the flowers conglobate. 

4. Brunia radiata. 

Radiated Brunia. ] With linear three-comer- 
.ed leaves, the cup radiant, and the folioles co¬ 
loured wJthittnfide. ' 

iUl thefc fpecies are-durable in ftem, rooty 


1 and brandies, but being natives of thfe Cap< 
of Good Hope are a little tender, and require 
a green-houfe for their protection, aid flowei 
annually. 

Their propagation is by cuttings or flips: 
in the fpring a quantity of young cuttings 01 
flips of the younger (hoots may be taken ofl 
and planted in pots of rich earth, and plunged 
in the hot-bed or ftove, frequently giving them 
water; they will ftrike root, and may after¬ 
wards be planted in feparate pots, and treated 
as othfer green-houfe plants. t 
BRUNSFELSIA. 

There is but one fpecies, a (hrubby exotic 
of the ftove, garni (heel with fimple leaves and 
funnel-lhaped flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, hell- 
(haped, five-parted, and permanent. Co¬ 
rolla, a funnel-Ibaped petal, the tube long, 
but fpreading and five-parted at top. Sta¬ 
mina,, five filaments infected into the corolla, 
and oblongafltf|erse. Pistillum, a round- 
ifti germen, flender ftyle, and thick ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a globular berry of one cell, 
having numerous feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Brunsfelsia Americana. 

American Brunsfeljia.] Brunsfclfia with a 
woody, branching, rough ftem fix or eight 
feet high, garniftied with oblong, entire leaves 
on foot-ftalks, and large whitifh flowers by 
threes or fours at the ends of the branches, 
fuccecded by round, faffron-coloured, foft fruit. 
a This plant may be raifed here from feeds in 
the fpring, fown in pots, and plunged in a 
bark-bed; and may alfo be propagated by 
cuttings in the fame fcafon planted in pots, 
plunging them alfo in a bark-bed or other 
hot-bed under glades; and the plants mud 
always remain in the ftove. 

BRYONIA, the White Briony, or Wild 
White Vine. 

’ The plants are herbaceous climbers, con¬ 
fiding of annuals and perennials; of the lat¬ 
ter are about two fpecies that merit notice by 
way of variety ; one a hardy plant of Engliih 
growth, the other an exotic that requires 
(belter in winter. 

Clafs-and order, Afoneecia Syngenejia. 

Character's .J Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, having a mo¬ 
nophyllous bell-(lmpedcup, five-pavteoat top. 
Corolla is bell-ftiaped, five-parted, and ad¬ 
heres to the calyx. Stamina, the male 
flowers have-three (hdrt filaments,-two of 
which have double anther*, the other one. 
Pistillum, in the female flowers a germen ’ 
under the corolla, a trifid patent ftyTe, and 

. fpreading 
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The Species are, 

1. Bryonia alia* 

Common White Brian?.] Briony with a *eiy 
large, thick, fleftiy, white root, fendttlgiip 
‘ annually very long climbing Balk* and 
branches, garnished with large, palmate^ 
rough, callous leaves, and numerous clutter* 
of white iiowers in May and June, focceedcd 
by bright red beiries.—WithJdack bei*iw. 

2. Bryonia afrkana. V 

African Tuberous-rooted Briony.] Briorty 

with a large tuberous root, fending up ainnu-T 
ally feveral {lender rambling ftalks, haying 
palmatcd, five-parted, fntooth leaves* their 


oARfitiM, wmdi a* oval tirr$»pwad fimiw 
having two feeds. 

The fpedes of note^re,, 
x. Bubon macedonbmuu'- ■ , 

MatedetMauJTerbaeiHHtMtfa 
mtmr componiod laws* .fewti the towfe ndt 

longiSh foot-ftaft* «ush sbhf oompofitjof 
many oval rhomb -Shaped indented 
and in the midft a branding fiower-ftalk 
about fifteen inches- high, having all the- 
branches terminated by white umbels in July, 


palmatcd, five-parted, Smooth leaves* their 
lobes cut aud pinnarifid, and clutters of green- 
iSh iiowers, Sometimes fucceeded by berries 
having ripe feed. 

Both fpecies have perennial roots, but the 
ftalks of the firtt die annually in autumn. 

The Bryonia alba is- a wild plant of Eng¬ 
land, inhabiting dry banks under hedges, 
where the roots acquire a monftrous lize, 
fending up ttrong climbing branches, running, 
many feet long, and attach thcmfelves to the 
bufhes, or the firtt thing they encounter in 
their progrefe, and make a Angular appear¬ 
ance, but it is fcldom admitted in gardens, 
though a plant or two for variety merits a, 
place in large grounds as climbers. 

The root of this fpecies is alfo in great 
requeft for medical ufes. 

Its propagation is eafily effeded by fowing 
the berries in fpring in a dry light foil where 
the plants arc to remain *, and whenthey come 
up, thin them to a confiderable diftance. 

The African fort mutt be kept in pots to 
lie moved under Shelter of a frame or green- 
houfc in winter. 

Jt is raifed by feeds in a hot-bed in fpring. . 

Bryonia Nigra. SccTamus. 

BUBON, Macedonian Parfley. , 

This genus comprises herbaceous and 
Shrubby plants; tire former have little merit, 
Jbut of the latter are two fpecies proper to be 
admitted in the green-houfe collection. 

Oafs and order \>Pontandria Digynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, umbelliferous flow¬ 
ers, having a five-leafed , involucrum ; the 
general 'umbel compofed of about ten fmallcr ; 
each fmallcr one of fifteen or twenty rays, 
and a Small permanent. calyx to each floret." 
Corolla, each floret of the umbel confifts 
of five fpear-fhaped indexed petals. Stami¬ 
na, five filaments and fan pie anther®. Pis- 
tillum, an oval germcn below the corolla, 
.«wo reflexed Styles, and blunt Stigmas.^ Fbri- 


breaches terminated by white umbels in July* 
ndrfoe foedtfft aurumn. 

ft. jbvBQwJ&albantm. 

Scrubby Galbumm-bearing Bubon.] Bubon 
Wftfi m erefit woody-ttalk growing eight or 
tJKB fe« high, having « purplife-coloured 
■ powdered mile, -leaves at the joints, com¬ 
pofed of many rhomb-fhaped, indented fmooth 
foliate*, anfl the ftalks furmounted by yel¬ 
low umbel* in September, but no feed* ia 
England. 

3. Bubon gutnmferum. 

Shrubby Gummiferous Bubon.] Bubon with 
an erefit woody 'item, garnished below with 
leaves compofed afMnany rhomboid, fawed, 
fmooth folioles, thofe above pinnarifid, nar-» 
row, and trideuted, and the ftalks crowned 
by white umbels in September, but rarely any 
feeds here. 

Thefe two Ihrubby kinds, on breaking any 
part of them, impart a gummy cream-co¬ 
loured matter, of which is prepared the Gal- 
banum of the ftiops. 

The Bubon macedomeum is cultivated in 
feme gardens for variety. It is propagated 
by feeds in fpring, fown in a bed of comma** 
earth, and in autumn tranfpiant the plants 
into a warm bonier, and feme in pots forocCa- 
fional flicker. In two or three years they will 
flower aud perfe& feeds, then generally perifh. 

The two flmibby Bubons are -natives of 
Africa, and require flicker of a green-houfe 
here in winter, fe mutt always be cultivated 
in pots. 

They are raifed from feed procured from 
Africa, fowing it as foon as poffible in pots 
of light earth, to be occafionally Sheltered 
from froft, and in fpring plunge them in a 
hot-bed, where the plants will rife, and be 


tied, anu luppiy them with occasional Shade, 
water, and frelh air, to which folly expofe 
them ia July, and‘in October remove them 
to the green-houfe. 

BUCHNERA. 

A.genus of African flirubhy plants gar¬ 
nished with evergreen fpear- Shaped leaves 
and monoptftalous flowers. 

Dd cur* 
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Clafs and order, Didynanum emthffermia. 

0araAers.} CALYxgbenrayllouvfl^ht- 
ly indented and permanent, Coroll a, mo- 
Ajp&alous, the tube long, Sender, and bent, 
with die border cut in five heart-fhaped fcg- 
njents. St a!m in A, four vesyfhort filaments, 
topped with obtongantisero. Pistillum, an 
c v dUoblMas gemeR^ffender ftyle, andobtufe 
ftigipa.' ' ?£aici|LintDM» an , ovalrobloftg 
pointed capfule, having two cells, containing 
many angtdated feeds, 

1 There are fcydral fpecies oftbis genus; die 
principal fort for our purpofe is, 

> BuchnerA vijcofa. 

1 Clammy Buchnere.J Rifes with a fhrobby'j 
Wjmght {talk branching upwards, gami/hed 
with lincarfpear-ftiapeulcaves flightiy- indents 
edt die branches are terminated Ly {pikes of 
purple-red coloured dowers, appearing great 
part of the fumoier. , '' 

This plant being a native of the Cape of 
Good-Hope, requires the protection of a 
green-houfe in winter; it is eafily propagated 
fixun cuttings in the fuminer, observing to wa¬ 
ter and (hade them till the^are rooted, when 
they mud be planted fmgly fc pots, 
BUDDING, or Inoculating, a principal 
inode, of propagation in trees and fhrubs. 

■ It confifts of the operation of inferting a 
hud of any particular tree into th$ Hem or 
dock of another by incifion, introducing it 
between the rind and wood thereof, which 
uniting' with the faid dock or Hem, the head 
of winch being then cut off, the inferted bud 
ihoots forth into a ftrong (hoot, dm in pro- 
cefe of growth becomes a new tree, the lame 
in all refpeds as the parent tree from which 
the bud was detached: and thus alt our choice 


eight or ten feet high, garaifhed with* oval, 
fewed, oppofite leaves, downy underneadi, 
and yellow flowers in branching fpikesfrom 
the ends of the branches. 

2 . BuDDLEA ocddtntedis. 

Occidental Buddlea. ] Buddlea with a woody, 
ruffety-barked ftem, gro wing fifteen or eighteen 
feet high, fending out many flender branches,* 
adorned with lpear-fhaped, pointed, entire 
leaves, placed oppofite, and large, loofe, 
whorled fpikes of white flowers at the end of 
every branch. * 

Thefe two plants are of American growth, 
and preferred Kere in our ftoves for variety. 

They are propagated by feeds procured 
from America, which fow in pots of light 
earth; plunge them in a hot-bed, and give 
light yvaterings thrice a week, and the plants 
are to be transplanted into feparate pots, and 
placed again in the hot-lied, or in that in the 
ftove, where they muft be always continued. 
To thefe two fpecies may be added, 
a. Buddlea globofa. 

Round-headed Buddlea.] With a woody, 
quadrangular ftem, fumimed with large lan* 
ceolate leaves (lightly indented and placed 
oppofite in pairs; from the junction of the 
leaves arifes at each joint a cl after or little 
round head of beautiful yellow flowers fup- 
ported by a long quadrangular foot-ftalk. 
This fpecies may be kept in a green-houfe, 
though' it will fucceed in the open ground in 
warm, well-fheltered filiations, producing 
abundance of bloffoms, but muft be well 
proteded from the frofts:—the flowers come 
oft in May and June, and the propagation is 
by cuttings or layers.* 

BULBOCODIUM, Mountain-Saffron. 


forts of fruits are propagated, and many other 
curious varieties of trees and fhrubs;—-out for 
the particulars, and general method, fee In¬ 
oculation. 

, BUDDLEA, Buddies. 

It comprifes three ihrubby plants of the 
ftove and green-houfe, decorated with fimple 
leaves and monopetalous flowers in fpikes. 
Oafs and order, Tetrandria Afonogynia. 
t^harafters.] Calyx is fmall, divided into 
four parts, and permanent. Corolla, a 
bell-fliaped quadrifid petal. Stamina, four 
ihort filaments in the divifions of the corolla, 
and (hort antherse. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, . fhort ftyle, < and blunt ftigma. Pe¬ 
ricarp! um, an oblong capfule of two cells, 
and* numerous feeds. 

The fpecies are, 
i. Buddlea amtrieana. 

American Buddha.] Buddlea with a woody, 
wbitiib ftem and opndfim branches, growing 


Two fpecies only belong to this genus, 
fmall bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials of 
the common ground, having funnei-ihaped, 
hexapetalous purple flowers three or four 
inches high, fix ftamina, and one ftyle. ' 

The fpecies are, 

1. Bulbocodh/m ventum. 

Spring - flowering Spanifh Bulbocodium, 
with (pear-fhapea concave leaves. 

2 . Bulbocodium ferotinum . 

Late - flowering Mountain Bulbocodium,. 
with narrow rufti-Hke leaves. 

They may be propagated by off-feta at the 
decay of the flower and leaf every fecond or 
thinf yearalfo by fowing the feed in pots in 
Autumn, fheltering them m a frame from froft, 
and the plants will appear in fpring, which, 
at tiie decay of the leaves, may be taken up 
for planting, in-the borders in October, where 
they will flower the year following. 

bULBGS, a Bulb, or Bulhouaroot, JRa- 
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fitx ifulboja ; or, according to natnfalHto; * 
kind of great bod produced under- ground 
upon the crown of the root of certain herba¬ 
ceous perennials, fuch as the onion, lily, tu¬ 
lip, See. hence denominated Balbous-rOoted 
plants. 

In Bulbous plants, what we commonly tali 
the root is defined to be only a fori of rar^jb 
bud, compofed moftly of the rudiments of 
leaves, wnich inclofe and fecure the embryo 
of the future {hoot of the flower; for, at 
the lower part of this bulb, may be obferved 
a flefhy knob or tubercle, from which pro¬ 
ceed a number of fibres attached thereto, is. 
properly fpeaking the true and genuine rbot 
from wnich the flower-ftem immediately riles, 
and that the upper part or bulb is, as before 
hinted, in rfloft forts, a compendium of the 
herb, and rudiments of the future leaves, be¬ 
fore they begin to grow, ferving for a certain 
time as a cradle or nurfery to defend from 
the injuries of weather the embryo plant, 
that is, the leaves and future flower-ftem in 
miniature, which, after being repaired a cer¬ 
tain number of times annually, the whole 
bulb and root periihes, not,' however, till it 
has produced from its (ides annually feyeral' 
fmallcr bulbs,, off-fets, or fuckers, for per- 
jpetuating the fpecies; for each flicker becomes 
an individual, producing flowers and feed like 
the parent; forms alfo new fuckers, which, 
in their turn, produce others, and in this 
manner multiply the fpecies as certainly as 
the feed: for it is obfervable, that the remains 
of the former leaves funk below, and % 
rudiments of die future ones* forming feveral 
coats or rinds, whereof the bulb confifts, 
fucccffively perifli and ihrink up into fo ma¬ 
ny dry fkins, betwixt which, and in their 
centre, are formed other leaves and rinds, and 
thus the bulb is perpetuated, till arrived at a 
certain ftate of growth. * 

Bulbous-roots differ eflentially from tube¬ 
rous-roots, which confift of an entire folid 
flefhy fubfiance, as turnep, potatoe, carrot, 
radifo, Sec. See Tuberous Roots. 

Of Bulbous-roots there are three principal 
tribes or kinds, diftinguiflied under the appel¬ 
lation of—Tunicated Bulbs—Solid Bulbs— 
Squamous Bulbs. 

Their descriptions are, 

i. Bulbus Tunicatus, Tunicated, or. 
Coated Bulb?, compofed of feveral tunics, or 
coats, clofely enfolding 1 each other, as in the 
jilltum Cepa, ey onion, &c. 

a. Bulbus Solidus, Solid Bulbs, fuch 
as confift of a folid, compact fubftance, with¬ 
out any divifions, or coats, as in tulip. 

3. Bulbus S^amosus, Squamous, -or. 


.fScaty "Bulbs, confiftfag “of a&atfy Scales,''dr 
fliui {dates, or fin at) oval parts" placed Over 
each other imbricatim, i. e. in the maimer 
of feales of fifli, or dies cm an houfe, is it* 
{he Lilhift 1 , or lily. t ' 

The above three kinds of bulbs coring* 
bend Tome efculeots of die kitchen^gar&%. 
fuch as gatiick, onions, leeks, fhallots, $c* 
and a numerous train of flowery plants, m6ft- 
ly herbaceous perbnnials, producing beautiful 
garden-flowers, and moft of them hardy 
enough to fucceed in beds and borders in die 
fullground; fome in a (love and green-houfe. 

Tne principal Bulbs of the flowery tribe 
are of. the folio winggenera: 

Amaryllis, including the Guemfey lily, 
bdla-donna lily, Jacobasa lily, &c.—Narcif- 
fus, or daffodil, including jonquils—hyacinth, 
—tulip—fritillaria, and crown-iesperiaf-tLify, 
including martagpns—ornithogalum, or ftar 
of Bethlehem —.galanthus, or fnow-drop-— 
ieucojum, or great Cnow-drop—fciila, or fea- 
onion—colchicum—albuca, or baftard flar of 
Bethlehem— mufearia, or riaufk and graypo 
hyacinth—iris, the Bulbous arid Pterfian—he- , 
manthus, or blood-flower—Allium, or maty 
—crocus, including ipring mid autumn kind# 
—bulbocodium —pancratium, or fea daffodil. 
For the Afferent fpecies and varieties of eajfo,, 
fort, fee their refpeSive genera. 

Moft forte of Bulbous-roots, multiply ex-i'. 
ceedingly by off^fets, by which every paintt- 
cular fort is continued, and new varieties are 
obtained front feed. See the culture of the 
refpeftivc forts. 7/ 

Bulbous-plants for foe moft part may be. 
faid to be perennial, for, although foe fame 
individual root exifts but for a certain time, 
fome not more than a year after having at¬ 
tained a flowering-ftalk, others longer, they, 
previous to their difiblution, afford from their 
tides a fupply of fuckers or oif-fets to perpe¬ 
tuate the re(pe£livc kinds; fo that, at, tne end' 
of many years, what is ftifl often confidered 
as the fame'individual root, . if* in reality, 
another, as to ey$ry particle tfwreOf. 

All Bulba, renew their leaves and flower- 
ftems anpuaUy, and their principal feafon of 
flowering is at different times, flora February 
and Match to Qftoher, fome prpducjjqg their 
flowers at one time, and their leayes at ano¬ 
ther, as in fome fpecies of amaryllis and ccftchi- 
cum; pthcra produce their flowers' and leaves 
’together, as the hyacinth, tulip, narciilus, Sec. 
and the leaves ana flower-ftem of all foe forts 
perifli annually, at a certain periodafreffiow- 
ering, at which time foe root begins its' period 
of reft, drawing no npui iflunent from foe 
ground, remainifigih that mafftfve ftate fix 
D d 2 weeks 
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weeca' or nw roomiatj wnwi.ftui |Kfioa or 
iba&ivity of thefe roott, ''before fecyput out 
wjtw fibres to prepare for fee future flower, is 
^iye only proper time to remove them, either 
to feparate the off-fcts for propagation, or to 
plant the roots In fimfe\prepared mirth, or re¬ 
move them to any pthefcpart of the garden, or 
to fend to anydiuaoce i w likewise to referve 
the Bulbs out of ground for autumn and fpring 
planting, when the beds or borders can be more 
epnvenicutly prepared again for their recep¬ 
tion ; for moft forts, taken up at the above- 
mentioned, period of reft, may be kept out of 
gppupd feycral months.) or, if occafion re- 

3 uires, fohie forts will admit of keeping out of 
xegrpund, from- the time the flowers and 
leaves decay in May, June, of July, until the 
following fpring, as often pra&ifed, when 
intended for feting planting, to obtain a longer 
fecceffion of oloom, by fucceeding that of the 
authmn|dantation: though Bulbs may remain 
formal years unremoved J and, when greatly 
■icreafed. tfy off-fets, them taken up at the 
pfoper period, as above, to feparate the in- 
creafed progeny, and replanted again either 
dire&ly, or kept longer, as above. ' . 

If is, however, particularly fteceflary to take 
up all the choice kinds of Bulbs annually, to 
feparate the off-fets for' increafe, as well'as to 
ftefk prepare feeearfe offee beds and borders, 
to promote fee merit of fee fuCceeding year’s 
bloom; this is particularly proper for the 
curious tulips, hyacinths, narciffus, dec. as to 
the mote inferior forts of Bulbs m general, they 
fhould alfo be removed every other year, or as 
often as their off-fcts are confiderably increaied 
in number, which* if permitted to remain fo 
long as to increafe into large bunches, they 
wilf cramp each other ingrowth, and produce 
but final! itt-nourifhed flowers. 

It is alfo proper to remark, that all Bulbs 
taken up at the above period of reft in fummer, 
I fhould advife, where pra&icablc, to plant fee 
principal part again the following autumn, in 
O&oher or November, as they will flower 
much ftronger than thofc kept out of ground 
till fering. 

, . Buxbus Caulinus, a Capline, or Stem- 
Butb, i e. feitlbs growing on the ftem or ftalk, 
Oppcded |p thofc before deferibed, which grow 
only underground upon the root. - - 

Theft Stem-bulbous plants have alfo a Bui -! 
boos root under-ground, from which fprings' 
fee ftem feat produce* fee Cauline Bulbs Jiere! 
alluded to, which’piantsare denominated bulbi- ’ 
ferous, or b^ bebtifig; of this kind are] 
fevers! fpecies of Album , fuch as common :j 
gjarlick, rocambole, tree' onion, and feiferal 
.feat genu^' bearingfev'eral' Bulba, or' * 


(mat! dopes, on thefummit of fee ftemat the 
origin of their umbel of flowers, which, being 

S lanted, freely grow, become plants, and bear 
!ulb$ as above; fo that thefe, kinds of bulbi- 
ferous plants arc increafed both by the off-lets 
from fee root or main Bulb under ground, as 
well as feofe elevated upon fee ftem: the fame 
obtains in feme fpecies of lily, fuch as the 1 
Lilium butbiferum, the bulb-bearing and Aery 
lily, alfo often in ornjtliogaluro*. or ftar of 
Bethlehem, and feme other liliaceous plants, 
which emit bulbs at the wings or angles of 
the leaves. 

By fee fituation of thefe kinds of Cauline 
Bulbs, oh different parts of the ftem, furuifh 
effential marks for diftinguiftung certain fpe- 
des. 

BUPHTHALMUM, including the Afte- 
rifcus , or Ox-Eye. 

This genus furnifhes herbaceous and ftirub- 
by plants, proper for the embellilhment of the 
plejfure-ground and green-houfe, all of which 
are garnHhod wife tirfiple leaves, and com¬ 
pound, radiated, and moftly yellow flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Su¬ 
per flua. 

Characters ,] Calyx, a compound radiated 
flower, having an imbricated general cup, 
incloflngnumerous florets. Corolla, many 
hermaphrodite and female florets; fee former 
compofe the dife,- the latter the radius. Sta¬ 
mina, in fee hermaphrodite florets five fila¬ 
ments, having cylindric anthem. Pistxl- 
lum, in the hermaphrodite florets, an.oval 
germen, Angle ftyle, and ftigma; in fee females 
afiouble-headed germen, llmple ftyle, and two 
ftigmas.. Panic ar. pi um, none; a tingle 
naked feed in each floret. 

The fpecies of moft account are.as follow: 
the firft three are hardy herbaceous perennials 
of the full ground. 

X. BUPHTHALMUM helianthoides. 
Hdianthus-likc American Ox-Eye.] Buph- 
thalmum with a perennial root, and annual 
ftalks four or 6vC feet,high ; oval-heart- 
formed, three-veined, fawed leaves, placed 
oppofite; and the branches terminated by large, 
radiated, yellow flowers, in leafy cups, appear¬ 
ing in July and Auguft. 

2, BUPHTHALMUM faltcifolium , 
iWiilow-leaved Alpne Ox-Eye.] Buphfeal- 
mum wife a perennial root, and annual ftalks 
About two feet high ; fpcar-fhaped, fawed, 
hairy leaves, placed alternate; and the branches 
ending in radiated, bright, yellow flowers, in 
naked -cups,, appearing in June, July, ami 


£ BtfPHTH.ALMUM grandifiorum. 
Orud-fimered fmooth Willow-leaved Qx- 

' Eye.] 
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£& arssxTafssi *** 

Shaped, fmodth, flightly-indented leaves; and] ' Pripemtiify )gf a&ik*mmi‘- ‘ 
jradiated yellow flowers, in naked cup* af Ae] _ The three firft herbaeeotr* kpf f ^ 


end of the branches. 

The three following are of Ihrubhy growth. 

' and require Aelter in winter. 

4. Buphthalmum maritimum. , 

Maritime Sicilian Ox-Eye.] Buphthalmum 

with a perennial root; very branching, peren¬ 
nial, firm ftalks, about a foot high; wedgte-^ 
Aaped, hairy, alternate leaves; the branches 
crowned by radiated yellow flowers in blunt 
leafy cups, peduncledflowering rooft part 
of the year. 

5. Buphtralmum frutieefeens. 

Shrubby Jamaica Ox-Eye.] Buphthalmum 

with woody ftalks and branches, riling eight or 
ten feet high, adorned with ipear-fhaped, 
Hlvery, hoary leaves, of very different fizes, 
placed oppofite on foot-ftalks, having two 
tefcth near the bafe of each leaf, and pale yel- 
low flowers in fcaly cups from A£ ends of 
the branches, appearing from July until O&o- 
her. 

Variety. ] Shrubby Ox-Eye with thick ob¬ 
long leaves, having no teeth on the tbot-ftalk. 

6. Buphtralmum arhortferns. 

Tree Bermudas Ox-Eye.] Buphthalmum 
with feveral fhrubby ftems diredlly from the 
root alxrat a yard high, ligneous below* and 
- fucculent above, garnilhed with fpear fhaped, 
thick, fucculent, fmooth, green leaves, placed 
oppofite, and bright yellow flowers on longifh 
foot-ftalks at the ends of the branches, in July, 
Auguft, and September. * - 

Variety.] Shrubby Bermudas Ox-Eye with 
hoary leaves. 

. All thefe fix fpecies are exotics, though the 
three firft are hardy, the other three are tender; 
all of whichilowcr here very ornamentally in 
fummer and autumn, but rarely any but the 
three firft forts afiotd feed in this country 
The firft three fpecies being hardy flowering 
perennials that profper in any common foil, are 
proper furniture for the ornament of large 
gardens, in fpacious borders, or in vacant 
jpaces towards the fronts of Ac Arubbery 
compartment, whjsrc they will effedl variety, 
and appear very ornamental feveral months m 
fummer. 

The fourth fort, Buphthalmum maritimum , 
or Sea Ox-Eye, requires Aelter from froft, fo 
tnuft be cultivated irvpots, ,and in winter placed' 
in oy near a green-houfe or garden-frame, to 
have occafioaal fhelter thereof in bad weather. 

Ths fifth and fi x A forts and variet ies require 
eonftant fhelter of a green-houfe in winter, 
fo muft be always continued in pot* and 


The 

freely by their roots, and by ' 
he projkgated abundantly in autumn' 
efther by taking off fOme flips from A&artl 
or A take them up, and divide tliein whofiyj 
feveral parts, planting the flips id Ac * 
where tt is defigned they A all remain, 

.They may auo be propagated plentifully by 
feeds, in a bed of common earth, in fpring or 
autumn!.' ' 

The Maritime fort, and the other two 
fhrubby kinds, are propagated eafily by cut¬ 
tings of their branches, any time from Apiil to 
July, planting Aerti in pots of light earth, 
which, if plunged in a moderate hot-bed, w ill 
facilitate their rooting greatly, though thofe 
planted in June and July will frequently emit 
roots tolerably well without that. afftiUnce,''’ 
allowing, oecauonal fhade and waterings. 

After ifiey .arc ftruek, and advanced a little 1 . 
in growth, plant them in fep$rate puts, and let 
Aem .remain in the full.air till the end of 
Odober* then move Aem, to the places of 
Acker before mentioned. 

BUPJLEURUM, Hare’s-Ear, and Shrubby 
A£Aiop&ua Hart-wort. 

Thisgemrs retains boA herbaceous Rtxl 
A tubby plants; the former poffefs little merit, 
but of the latter are two or three beautiful 
evergreen A mbs, one for the A rubbery, Ac 
others for the green-houfe. * 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Digyitia. 
Charaffcrs.].£* L y x, umbetliferoussflower* 
having a many-leaved involucrum to the gene¬ 
ral umbel, pnd to the fmaller umbelskut fiye 
leases; the main umbel compofed of about ten 
fmaller one* and fcarce auy calyx to the florets. 
Corolla* each floret compofed of five whole 
inflexed petals. .Stamina, five filaments, 
and roundifh anther*, ■ Pistillum, a ger- 
men below the coroHa, two reftexed ftyles, and 
minute .ftigmas. Pericardium, wppiei. % 
roundifh compreffed two-parted.fruit; having 
two oblong feeiku 

The fpecies A*t merit culture are, y . 

Bu RLE uru m fruticojuln. 


1. 


Shrubby Hat&’s-Ear, er' ^Ethiopian. ffarf- 
wert.]- BUpfeurum with a flirjuhby.ftern, di¬ 
viding into numerous branches, forming a. 
buAy head five.orf fix feet high, .adorned with 
oblong*oval, enfrhs leaves of a pale-green ce- 
lour, plaeed.altcrnate, and yeilpw flowers in 
umbels & Atetefda of Afe branches, in July and 
Augq^ foteiefimea iucceeded feeds. 

iXifform-fyaVfd Shrubby.Gap* Marc s-Ear- J 

Bupleurum 



§®§ewu© with a Ibruhbv bcsaching^em, 
(jpSwiag fiue4)r fix feet ifof% ganuffced with 
two-formed leaves, the jgifat leaves being 
hpoRMOBiidoiof many piffle finely-cut lobes, 
facc co M in (jammer by other* A at are long, 
narrow,Tufl»4ike t angular, sad trifid, growing 
in clutters, md p m i m n dower* in fpreadiag 
umbels at the exsdsof die branches in July, 
fac#eeded by feeds in autumn. 

9. SpmuBvatrM frvticeftens. 

Under-Jkmktf* graft ~ leaved ^Ethiopian 
Uare's-Em.] BupUrorum with a fiirubby 
branching walk of moderate growth, with 
narrow-Snear leaves, and final! umbels of 
flowers at the ends of the branches in July. ( 

Tht firft of thefe fpecies has great merit 
as a hardy evergreen forth* ^rubbery,though 
it was formerly retained as a gi een-houfc 
plant, being deemed too tender to profper in 
the fofi ground; but experience has proved it 
iso be of a tolerable hardy temperature, fo as to 
fucceed in the open air all the year in a dry 
foil; ami being a handfome bufhy fhrub, makes 
a floe appearance in the fronts df the fhrub- 
bcry clomps. 

; The fecond and third fpecies being tender, 
ffluft always be retained in pots, to nave the 
fbeker of a green-houfe'in winter.* 
Propagation, _ 

, Ail the forts may be propagatesboth by 
feeds and by cuttings,. 

The foods may be fown in autumn, foon 
after they are ripe, in pots of light mould, 
placing them in a frame, to have welter from 
iroft in winter, and in fpriog plunge them in 
a hot-bed, parrieularly die tyro grepn-houfe 
kinds, whicn will foon bring up the plants; 
thefe are to be inured to me full air, and 
tranfplanted into feparate fmall pots, giving 
fliade and occafional waterings attfu turner; 
and in October placed in a green-houfe or 
frame; and in April following inofe of the firft 
fort may be planted in the nurferv. 

, By cuttings they may be raifeu in fpriog in 
pots of light earth, plunging them in a mode- j 
rate hot-bed, where they win readily take root. 

But the common Shabby. jEthiapian Hart- 
wort may alfo be raifed by cuttings in the 
common ground,, planted in July, Auguft, or 
September, and weltered occafionally from 
frofr during wipter* or they may he planted in 
pots at the above time, and placed ina garden- 
frame for occafional fhelter frpm froft; and in 
either method the cutting* will emit roots in 
the fpring, giving wafer freely all fummer, 
and fheltdr again in winter;*and in fpriog 
following jdanyiiem out ito|f fhekered place J 
in the nurfery, to obtain proper growth for 


BUTOMUS, Flowering Roih, or Water 
Gladiole. 

Therd is but one fpecies, an herbaceous, 
flowery,' perennial, aquatic, of tall growth, 
crowned by umbellate flowers. 

€faUa and order, Etuteandria Htxagynia. 

Char alters. 1 Calyx, umbellate flowers in 
a Angle umbel; having a three-leaved involu- 
crum. Corolla, each floret of die umbel is 
compofed of fix loundiftx concave petals. 
Stamina, nine awl-fhaped' filaments, and 
double latxfellated antherse, Pistillum, fix 
oblong-pointed germina, and Angle ftigmata. 
Pericarfium, fix oblong-pointed capfules, 
having Angle cells filled with oblong feeds. , 

The fpecies is, 

Butomus umbellatus. 

Vmbellated Butomus. ] Butomus with a 
thick, oblopg, fibry root, crowned by many 
long fword-fdrm leaves, and a thick, ft rung, 
fmooth flower-ftalk,from three to fix feet high, 
ornamented at top by a large umbellate clutter 
of flowers, in June and July, fucceeded by 
abundance of feed. 

Varieties of this are,] White-flowering 
Butomus -—Red-flowered Butomus— Deep- 
porple-flowered Butomus. 

Thefe plants are aquatics, and adorn our 
river-fides, and other watery places, in moft 
parts/ of Britain; but as they produce very 
ornamental flowers, all the varieties merit 
culture in gardens, accommodated with filia¬ 
tions properly adapted for their growth, fuch 
as in very moift places, by the fides of any 
piece of water, rivulet, or any place of copious 
nurifture, where the roots may be moftly in 
water, particularly any boggy or marfhy part, 
where thefe and feveral other of the aquatic 
tribe, may be introduced, which will flourish, 
and render fuch places very ornamental* 

Their propagation may oe effected by feed, 
or by the-roots. 

' By feed, it may he fown thick in any watery 
or boggy place,, as above, as foon as. it is ripe, 
and left to nature. * By roots, they may be 
removed any time after flowering, and fuch 
that admit of it, may be divided, planting them 
at once in' the places allotted them, where 
they will abide for years t and flower an¬ 
nually. 

BOXUS, the Box-tree. 

The plants of this genus are hardy ever¬ 
green shrubs, well calculated far ornamental 
purpofes in fhrubbery works, &c. of which 
there are but two fpecies, one of them a Igrge 
fhrufc, that admitsof feveral beautiful varieties 
proper for evergreen plantations; the other is 
alfo a pwtty- evergreen of very dwarfifh 
.growth, but its chiefcft merit is for forming 

edgings 
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edging* to floWer-beds and borders,for which kite 
purpoie it is fuperior to alj other plants. v 1 

The wood of the large fort is alfo of Angu¬ 
lar value for innumerable different forts of 
curious utenfils. 

Oafs and order, Monoecia Tetrandria. 

Charaflers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers; the males' have a three, and toe fe¬ 
males a four concave-leaved cup. Co roll a, 
in the males two, and the females three (mail 
concave petals. Stamina, the males hfve 
four filaments, ancj double anther*. - PiStil- 
lum, the females have a roundifh trigonous 
germen, three fhort ftyles, and hifpid ftigmas. 
Pericardium, a roundifh trilocular capfule, 
each cell having two oblong feeds. 

Tire fpecies are, 

I. Buxus arbor efeens. 

Tree-Box .] Buxus with a tree-like ftem, 
dividing into numerous branches, forming a 
regular head, growing twelve or fifteen Feet 
high, and very clofely adorned with fmall ftiff 
Aiming leaves. 

Vartetics of this.] Tree-Box with oval 
leaves, or Broad-leaved Tree-Box—Tree-Box 
with narrow leaves, or Narrow-leaved Tree- 
Box—Silver-ftriped-leaved Tree-Box —Silver- 
edged-leaved Tree-BoX—GoJd-ttriped Tree- 
Box—Gold-edged Tree-Box—Gold-tipped 
Tree-Box—Curled-leaved Striped Tree-Box. 

a. Buxus fujfruticofa. 

Dwarf Shrubby Box.] Buxus with many 
fmall, fliort, very branchy Items, immediately 
from the. root, rifing a foot and half high, 
clofely adorned from the very bottom w#t 
fmall, round, ftiff leaves. 

Varieties.] Dwarf Shrubby Green Box- 
Dwarf Shrubby Striped Box. 

The flowers of all thefe plants are very in« 
confiderahle, fo that the beauty of the fhrubs 
confifts in their numerous, clofely-placed, 
lhining, evergreen leaves/ 

All die forts are fo hardy, that they profper 
in any expofure and foil, and no weather in¬ 
jures them. 

The fir ft fpecies, Buxus arborefeens, and its 
varieties, being of beautiful growth, are ele¬ 
gant furniture for the fhrubbery plantations, 
for having numerous branches, very clofely 
garnifhed with their fmall fhining leaves, ef- 
fe£t a very linking and agreeable contrail; at 
all feafons, in auemhiage with the larget- 
leaved evergreens. 

This fhrub is alfo fometimes ufedifl forming 
low evergreen hedges for ornament, and is: 
likewife fometimes planted as tingle objedts, 
trained into pyramid#, globes, See. 

This fort merits culture alfo for its wood, 
which, being very hard, is of Angular ufe to 
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vers, stud tornerfi , . 

fm*n utenfih. ” 

The wood is fo compadfe add to 

wBl tinkinWater. r*' *’ 

ff, therefore, any one wtoddctotiVStfe this, 
tree for its wood, may plant k on elmoft #4* 
dry poor foil, even on the declivities 
or gravelly barren hills, where they Will grew 
freely, as is evident by the vaft mmxbeta thee 
adorn Box-hill fo Surry* about twenty miles 
from London, which bring a eonfiderabfe 
income to the owner jand wftatia remarkable,, 
the wood is fold by weight, at- fo ofoch per 
pound, which renders it full' most valuable to- 
The cultivator. 1 T 

'The fecond fpecies, Dwarf Shrubby Box, it 
valuable Httly plant, for Us ufefofoefs in 
forming edgings to bedaand borders, for which, 
ufe there is no plant fo proper j it Axes its, rood, 
o firmly; in. the ground, and , its branches 
coming out fo thick afid clofe to the very 
furface, that it anfwers efftS£hiaHy thepurpofe 
of a beautiful edging.l and of -fecunne the 
earth of the beds or borders from bring forced, 
out, either by heavy rains, or doing the necef- 
fary work; fo that as an. edgings it is both* 
ufeful and ornamental. 

It may alfo- be trained as a dwarf fhrub,. 
permitting it to take its natural growth, when, 
tt will make proper furniture for the fronts of 
lcnali clumps. 

This fort is alfo, by the garderiers about 
London, trained in different figures, as globes, 
pyramids, and the like, for market, which, ft* 
it bears the ftnoke, is proper to plant to pdls», 
to adorn court-yanis and balconies. 

Propagation of all the ■ Soft# 

The Tree-Box -and varieties nfoUlferaifed* 
abundantly by feeds, layers, aha cuftyigs,, 
though the two latter are me methods by which, 
they are mod Commonly propagated, and. 
indeed is the only method of propagation for 
the variegated torts, fo as to Continue' the 
different kinds with certainty. ' ■ 

If it is, however* intended to saife the com¬ 
mon green fort by feed, fo w it in autumn food 
after they ripen, in a border of light earth hair 
an inch deep, and the plants win eomeup in: 
fpring, and to two years will he fit to plant -out 
in the nurtiuy-lines. ^ 

To inefoafe them by layers, itmay be done * 
any time ia'w ye#; out the luring- is the moft 
eligible fepfott, any tinie m Maton; or April j 
or In the autumn, to Septtmbtoorvtaober s. 
they wtil.b e tooted for planting off the autumn 

Oattings.of all thefe tree forts may be plant¬ 
ed in autumn, oraoy time infos Igring, but; 

the? 
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tVfoonet (he betted: fchtife toaots of one or place for the' edging; then, if not done Tfeforen 
two years’ wood, about fix.or eight inches dig the edge along full and regular, and di* 
long { plant them in a toady border half way redly treadthe top evenly all the way, to fettle 
in the earth, and fix inches diftance, and give the earth equally, that it may not fink m 
wafer in dry Weather, hollows hereafter; then, having previously 

The Dwupf Box propagates very plentifully, narked on the flakes the proper height ana 
by numerous ofF~fcts or flickers from (be I level for the edging, flretch a line, it for 


toots, which may fee parted any time from 
SfjXe.inbjpr to April* or even later, upon occa¬ 
sion ohlcrving, thofe of tlicm you intend to 
train as flmtos, are to beplantt-d fingly in rows 
in the nurfery a foot afunder; but when in¬ 
tended for edgings, they are to be planted clofe 
toone another, m the following manner. 

Of planting the tJwarf Sort for. Edgings. 

As before noticed, the Dwarf Box is the heft 
plant for edgings, and its propagation is cffe<5t- 
cd abundantly by dividing the plants into as 
many parts as ate furnitoed with fibres; alfo 
thfc flips of the branches, having no roots, will 
grow : but as the plants increafe greatly from 
the bottom, furnitoed with plenty of fibres,* 
and are eafily parted, it is moft advifable, for 
edgings, to iifc entirely thofc flips that are 
provided with roots. 

For the purpofe of edgings, fuch plants as 


(ha ight work, along the edge, agreeable to the 
faid mark of level, and with a Ipade make up 
the ground even to the line, finitoing it level 
andfinooth about a fpade’s-bnvdth all the way 
along the top ; this done, lira in the line tight, 
and proceed to cut out a flight neat trench for 
the reception of the edging; the trench,mull 
be cut on the walk-ltde of the line, about fix 
inches deep, cutting the fide next the line nearly 
perpendicular, and as even as pofliblc, turning 
the earth thereof towards the walk or alley, 
and it is then ready for the plants. 

Or for a Terpentine edging, where a line 
cannot be ufed, make up the edge as above 
advifed j then with the point of your knii'e 
edge-ways draw along the top the ferpemino 
form intended, in a final! very thin fcore as 
lightly as pofiible, not to loofeh the top furface 
in that part; and then with the fpadc cut out 


are fhort and butoy are to be preferred, rejcdl- a trench accordingly, in the manner as above, 
ing fnch as have long, naked, fticky ftems and The Box being trimmed, as before directed, 
branches, and preference isto be given to thofe proceed to planting, placing the plants clofc 
whole roots are toort and very fibrous. againft the upright'fide of the trench, and fo 

The plants are cultivated for fale, purpofely clofe together, as at once to form a clofc and 
for edgings, in many places, particularly in die regular edging, with the tops all of an equal 
nurferics and other gardens about London, height even with the line. As you proceed in 
which being planted in clofe row?, ip the man- planting,.draw with the hand a little earth up 
ncr of edgings, is commonly fold by mcafure- to tjhe plants, juft to fix them in due polition 
ntefit, generally about fix-pence per yard, run- tip the line or row is finitoed, then with the 
ning meafnre, and one yard of good clofe Box fpade trim in the remainder of the eanh almoft 
will, when parted, plant three or four. ^ even with the tops of the edging, and prefs it 
In flipping or parting the Box for edgings, ft evenly thereto with the foot, to fix the plants as 
is not proper to divide it into very fmall flips, they are to remain, and the work is liniflied. 
and, if pofliblc, let each flip be furniftied with When the edging is planted, obferve, if there 
fibres; for although the naked or robtlcfs flips are any irregular parts, projecting either on 
will glow-, they are improper to be planted, the fides or top, go over it lightly with the 
with rhe rooted plants, becaufe many , may garden-toears, or knife, and trim off any fuch 
fail, and oucalion gaps in the edging. .The irregularities. 

plants when flipped toould. be trimmed at root It thefe edgings are planted late fn the 
and tppi cutting off or toortening long fticky fpring, or early in autumn, while the dry hot 
roots, and only trim the ftraggling tops even ; weather continues, it will be neccfliiry to give 
but by no means cut them too clofe to appear occafional waterings, but mote particularly 
ftubby. ' thofe planted late in fpring. 

The manner of planting the edging is this. As to the general culture of thefe Box- 
To plant j|Ckde regular Box-edging, the edgings, it confifts principally in clipping of 
*tly ^f-dribi pf or border which is to be plant- fit caring th£m with garden-toears once a year 
ed mnft up full and even by line, then at leaft, tp continue them in regular order, and 

a flight tpfijch muft be cut about fix inches within due bounds, in refpciSl to height and 
deep, tBUduch to plant the Box almoft to the breadth, for they toould not be fuffered to 
topi according to the following directions. grow qbove three incites high, nor more than 
,jajh» the jfirfl place, proceed, tp flake out (he about two broad, for if more than that, they 
jjjjltaded width of your bdrdcr, walk, See. and a flume a clumfy appearance, and make the 

beds 



bed* oft tendon Item hollow j fec&im, li 

permitted to grow high and tblcfc, mitt 

harbour for Hugs, foaila, fy&rpMvt ?wi$n flwriiJi 

vermin. ’ * f tlwmtissfo m mi 

The moft proper feefon for. diming jr, tffil 

cdgiajp * May or June, ar occ*fo&$y 
time m summer: tbu a to be unfattood eiffmbuewmy nights 
thofe that am cut only once a year; fittfe fof Whatjgr pfa 
have them continued perfidy neat, fo ey [broad and 4ui»fy 
should he cut twice #rery fummer; nrft S?|»ppte^p»i^ 
May, or beginning or middle of June, atad the kteteF e§g% M i. 
fecond cutting in Auguft or September* .or* fmould mdab bf 
where edging* have been omitted dipping ml tew "huge gape 
fummer or autumn, and remained rough all two an* are 
winter, they may be cut regular in the miring, low places, «£- 
in March or April. naked and $dw*y. 

It is advifoble, in die fummer, to dip them in , 


I be cut twice tfcenr fummer; iirft In' &pped or patted 
or banning or middle of June, atad the ^neat edging £* , 
l cutting in Auguft or September;.#^ moult%ewifcbf 
edgings have been omitted dipping m tew'hup gffp 
:r or autumn, and remained rough aft ino as* are 
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C ACALIA,’ Foreign ColtVfoot. 

This genus funufhes fome hardy, herba¬ 
ceous, tall, flowery perennials of the common 
ground, and fome of ftrubby growth for the 
green-houfe, gamiflied with ample leaves, and 
compound flowers in umbels at me ends of tte 
Jlalks and branches 

Clais and order, Syngentjsa Toly gamut JE- 
qualis. 

Characters .] Calyx, compound flowers, 
having many florets included in an oblong, 
fcaly, general cup. Corolla, fevCral tubu- 
lous funnel-fhaped florets, five-parted at top. 
Stamina, five (mail filaments, and cyliodnc 
anther®. Pistillum, an oblong germen, 
Header flyle, and two oblong revolute ftigmas. 
Pericardium, none; a naked feed in each 
floret^ crowned with down. 

There are many fpecies; the principal anq 
moft noted foils thst merit culture In our 
gardens, confift'of three hardy, herbaceous, 
ornamental, flowering perennials, and four 
ihrubby, fiacculent green-houfe plants. 

Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 
i. Cacalza alpine. 

Alpine Purple Cecelia.] Cacalia with 
flefhy, fpreadiag, perennial roots, kidney-heart- 
ihaped, acute, fomented, thickifli leaves, on 
long fbofrflalks; and Upright, herbaceous 


ceous. 
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ftem< a foot and half high, branchy upward, 
with all the branches terminated by^a broad 
thick coTymbuB of purple flowers, in June, 
July, dec. 

Varieties. ] Smooth greeo4e*v^—Ifoaftw 
leaved—Hairy thick-leaved. 

a. Cacalza Jiiaveoletu. , ' 

Sweet-fcestfed Canada Cacalm.]^QncsAm 
with creeping, l#read&g» pe re n ni a l tedfp'i 
m&, herbaoeous ftems, .#$ te-fcWn 
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lifter**^** fke gmtaSf tai stew ones rife] feeds, either Town, or permitted to Tcatter, 
from the rooto in me fprittg/^r \ ' • I which, by means of their downy pappus. 


Tender SArkHy Kindt. 

Tho four following arefhrubbv, fucculent, 
African exotic* forrim green-hoofe. 

4. Cacalia FitwUs . 
licoides-leaved African Caealia.] Caealia 

with fhrubby, Artmg, round, fucculent ftems 
and branches, growing (even or eight feet 
high; cmwpreged, ffefhy, lucculent, taper, 
leaves, ending in a point, covered with a 
mealy powder j and the branches terminated 
Ity {mall umbels of white flowers, in autumn, 
winter, or fpring. 

5, Cacalia Xleinsa. 

(Kleinia)—or Oleahder+leaytd Canary Cara - 
Jiai or Cahhare-ftalked-tree, fometimes called 
Carnation-treeT] Caealia with a thick, upright, 
fucculent, compound ftem, compofedOfmany 
oblong, fwelling divifions or joints, dividing 
above -into irregular branches of fimilar 

£ owth; long, narrow, flat leaves; their 
ot-dalks, as they fall off, leaving obfolete 
{cars, as in a cabbage ftalk; and the branches 
terminated by large clufters of carnation-co¬ 
loured flowers, from July or Auguft dll Oc¬ 
tober. 

A CacaliA papillaria . ' 

Jtapillarious , or Rough+flalked Caealia of\ 
she Cape of Good-ffope.f Caealia wjth a 
fhrubby, Wge, fucculent ftem, branching ir¬ 
regularly, and narrow fucculent leaves, which 
fluting from their foot-ftalks, thefe remain 
truncated on the ftem and branches like 
thorns. 

y. Cacalia Anteuphorbium. 

(Anteuphorhium}—tr Oval-leaved CapeCa- 
eaha.] Caealia with feveral Sender fucculent 
Hems, dividing upward into. many irregular, 
fimilar branches; ovate-oblong, flat, weeu- 
ient leaves, placed alternate; the footflalks 
having three fines at the bale underneath, run¬ 
ning along die branch on which they are 
fitnated. 

The firft three fpecies and varieties are very 
hardy herbaceous perennials of the flowery 
tribe, which, although not of any ftriking 
beauty, are proper furniture for large pleafure- 
cronm, to increafe the variety m fpocious 
borders, or in the cltmtps between deciduous 
Arabs, or the borders of fhcady walks, dec. 
they wtB flower in furomer and autumn, ter¬ 
minating the ftalks and branches in corym- 
bous umbels, white, graenifh, and purple, in 
die different fpecies, and focceeded by ripe 
feeds in autumn. 

Their p ro p a g at ion Is by_ dividing their roots 
any time in autumn or fprmg. 

They may alfo - be xailca abundantly by 


art often vyafttd to a confidmble diAancc, 
and where they fall come up freely. 

The (bur fhrubby fticculent forts, requiring 
a green-houfe here all winter, muft always 
remain in pots of light fandy earth, giving 
moderate waterings in fammer, but as little 
as poffible in winter, %s being of a very fuc¬ 
culent nature. 

Thefe plants, being lingular in their growth, 
merit a place in every curious colledion. 

Their propagation is eafily cflefted by cut- 
rings of their branches, any time from March 
to July. Let the cuttings be five or fix inches 
long, permitting them to lie a fortnight to 
heal the cut part; then plant them in pots of 
light mould, which you may plunge in a 
moderate hot-bed; though thofe planted in 
dimmer • generally take root freely without 
fitch aflidance. 

CACTUS, Afelo-Caflus, Melon-Thiftle; 
includes alfo the Cereus , or Torch-Thidle, 
and Creeping Ccrcufes, Ac. and the Opuntia , 
or Indian Fig. 

This genus furni flies a curious collection 
of fucculent exotics, of Angularly ftrange and 
different growths, inhabitants moftly of the 
hot parts of South America, and the Weft. 
India illands, and retained here for curioiity 
in our (loves and green-houfes. 

Clafs and order, lcofandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a moifophyllous, tu- 
bular-concave, deciduous cup. Corolla, 
many broad obtufe petals, the exterior ones 
mort, the inner ones larged and connivent. 
Stamina, numerous filaments inferred in 
the calyx, and eredfc anthers. .Pistillum, 
a gerraen below the receptacle, cylindric flyle, 
and headed multifid ftigma. Paricarpium, 
ah oblong baccaceous fruit of one cell, hav¬ 
ing numerous feeds. 

As the Melo-Caftus , or Melon-Thiftle, af- 
fumes very different dru&ures and appearances 
from the Cereus , or Torch-Thidle, and Creep¬ 
ing Cereufes, and the Opuntia , or Indian Fig, 
many dill confider them as three different ge¬ 
nera; but their characters being the fame, 
Linnaeus ranges them all in the genus Cattus, 
under which we (hall alfo place them, though, 
for didindlion fake, in three different claries, 
i. e. the Melo-Caflus, or Melon-Thidle; the 
Cafius-Certus, or Torch-Thidle, and Creep¬ 
ing Cereufesthe CaCtus Opuntia, or Indian 
Fig. 

Firft Clafs , the Melo-Caflus, or Melen-TTUftle . 

This fpecies of Cailus, called Melon-Thidle, 
are plants of very Angular dru&ure, being 
(haped like a great melon, having neither 

vifible 
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vifibleHeah brioches, oar leaves, hot appear! 4f hut very moderate watttioa 
like a large roundilh Aeihy mafs or lump, t weather, and oooe at alUn wefox, they be* 
nuine dole to the earth, growing a foot to a l mg of themfelvci very fuccutoSt end replete. 
yaid high, fame deeply ribbed longitudinally,-1 with moifhire;. - , 

and all of them clofely armed with robuft | Their Prsptmmim* > 

thorns; and fomc are crowned with a large The propagation oftutffcplaatit^ England 
tuft of downy matter, intermixed with fharp is by feed,. In pots of light iaadv eaftft, 
fpincs. t plunged in the barh-h :4, wberethey will 

There are but two real fpecies of this’ foit, toon come up, which, aper having advanced 
which are, a little, in growth, fttould be pricked in fepa- 

z. Cactus, JMclo-codtu. rate.very final) pots, .plunging thedi alfo in 

(Mefo-caftus)—or Great Mtfou-Thifllt.'] the bark-fied, and ftiey wU* raakegreatpre* 
CadfcUs, with a large, ronndiCh, melon-thaped, greCs, though it will he fame years be tore 
Aeihy, green hody, ovate-globuhtr form, grow- they mature any confiderable Gze, 
ing one to two or three met High, and half as Young plants fomettmes iffue from the 
duck, or more, having fourteen or fifteen Ion* fides of die old ones ; tlieie may be taken off 
gitudinal angles or ribs, clofely befet with and planted, managing thorn as above, 
llrong thorns along the ridge of each angle; But Come, to have large plants as foon a* 
and at top, a large prickly crown or cap, poffible, procure diem kwa the Weft-ludie* 
from which, round the upper part, are pro- w tubs of dry rubbifliy compoft, being care- 
duced the Dowers aud fruit in circles. fill during the voyage to guard them from cold 

Varieties.] Great Melon Thiftle, with and every fort of moifture* and as (ban ** they 
ftraight angles—with fifteen angles fpirally arrive, plant shorn in pots, and plunge them 
twilled, and ereft fpines—with fourteen an- m the bark-bed till rooted, 
gles, and long recurved fpines—with 'fifteen Second Clajk. 

angles, and broad recurved fpines—-witbfouy- Cactus Cere vs, die Cerent, er Tsfdh 

teen angles, and white fpincs. Thiftle, and Creeping Ctmts 

9. Cactus mamillaris. This clafs ccmfifts aHe ed fhccukrat per-en- 

Af ami liar y Smaller Meho ThiJjlU,} Cap- nial exotics of America, of Angular ftru&tu* 
tus, widi a roundilh-oblopg mdon-lhaped bq- in various different growths, and retained 
dy, glowing a toot high, clofely covered here for variety in qua ftoves, and fine m 
with ovate, bearded, downy tubercles* arm* greeu-bqufes. 

ed with bundles of rcddjfh-brown fpines; and Cl ala, order, and characters, the fame as 
between the tubercles iffue the flowers round the Callus MdorCaftas, 
the middle of die plant, in July or Auguft, The Ca&ufes of this claft are veftly'diffwiipari 
fuccccded by frnaU crimfon or fcarlet fruit%* in ftrufturc and genera) habit from thflfe of 
uutuma, continuing and ripening in winter, the preceding; tanfe of diis clafs advene# 
furnilhing many feeds. with long, angulaAed, naked, fucculeacftaJks ; 

Varieties. J Smaller Melon Thiftle with fomc precfcedtiDgly Uke a column ten tf* thirty 
white fpines—with ml fpines—Proliferous or or forty feet in height, having oridterbreftcho* 
childing, producing young plants from the nor leaves; others am of creeping growth, 
fides. with long, climbing, rooting folks, branch* 

Both the above fpecies, and their refpe&ive ing and mounting themfelves upon fuppott to 
varieties, are wholly perennial in root and top, a great diftanop, and feme trail upon the 
and of many years’ duration; they are of njoft ground; aft of which. arc ftw the m»ft- part 
lingular appearance in their habit of growth : ieaflefc but no oft of them producemaft de- 
natives of the hot parts of South America ganR multipetalous flowers, which, in fame o/ 
and the Weft-Indies, growing in the crevices the climbing kinds* are of wonderful fixe and 
of rocks, having fcarccly any earth for their beauty, famading Uko an umbrella a foot er 
fupport, where they obtain a large fixe, par- more in diameter; and what is more refoark- 
ticularly the firft fort, which grows three Of able in thefe, they appear ody on nights, and 
four feet high, aaft half as t»»eh in diame- are fo extremely fugacious, that, opening ful¬ 
ler. ly about tea os eleven o’ck#:l$, they continue 

la this country they are preferred as plants expanded only three qs four hours*, then begin 
of curiofity, and, require the conftant accom- to ihut and fade, and by fix or feven in. the 
modation of our heft ftoves, and tnuft he morning are. quite dofed, hang drooping, and 
planted in pots of light Tandy earth, placing in a manner, withered and decayed, never 
them upon the top of the flues or fhplves in opening any mow, though they are often fuc- 
wiatefi. audio, the bark-hied tu fuiwncr, giv- opedeft by ferik ones on dm feme plant the 

E. c * following 
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; *ud thcffenl&H the ft*ts,4n 
their satire foil, arc {noqettiled by * large, 
roufttlifh, eatable fruit, but 'it rarely attains 
perfection in this country. . 

They are preferred here in many of our 


hot-hoafce as corioGdes, arid, as fuch. highly I hot-houfes. 


culest ftem, the angles compreffisd. Tepdhdous 
or waved, armed with clutters of fpines long¬ 
er than the down} and greenifli - white flow- 
eh, fucceeded by large, yellow, pear- flupcd 
fruit; fomctimes ripening in this country in 


demand the a t tent io n of the curious. 

The fpecies of Mk daft are, 

I. The Upright, or Torch Thiflle kinds, 
Contttt of very lingular and curious peren¬ 
nial plants, jawing each with a ftrong, cre&, 
angulated, fbftiy, iucculent ftem, armed with 
thorns^andof many years* duration in growth; 
fome jointed, and iome without either branches 
or leaves others a little branched, fome rif- 
inig to a confiderable height, twenty, orthiity, 
to forty-feet in an upright, naked growth, like 
a column, Specially ih their native foil. 
South-America and the Weft-Indies; and 
fome have grown many feet high in this 
country in our hot-honfes, dec. others are of 
more-moderate ftatnre, three or four to eight 
or ten feet in the different fpecies; and in 
all the forts the items -have feveral ridged 
angles longitudinally from die bottom upward, 
as follow; 

i. Cactus-Cereus hexagonus. 

Six-angled Greeter Torch-Thiflle of Suri¬ 
nam .] Ca&us-Gereifs, with an upright, ftrong, 
ftx-angled, fucculcnt, branchleis ftem, grow¬ 
ing like a column, tw fr nty of thirty to forty 
feet high, the angles atmea with fpines in ra¬ 
diated clutters, and from the fides of the ftem 
at the angles, large white flowers in prickly 
cups, on thick wd hy peduncles; fomctimes 
appearing in tbfc country in July or Auguft, 
but rarely fucceeded by fruit. 

a. Cactus-CeReus pent arenas. 

' Pentangular, or Five-angled Jointed Torch - 
Thiflle-] Ca&us-Cereus with an upright, five¬ 
angled, jointed, {tenderer, fucculcnt ftem, 
growing feveral feet high; and the angles 
armed with fpines.* 

a. Cactus-Cereus tetraronus . 

Four-Angled Smaller Tsrch-Thiftlef] Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an upright, four-angled, fuc¬ 
culcnt ftem, growing four or five met high, 
the angles dmant, compreffed, armed with 
{pines, and emk feveral fide {hoots growing 
«nft. 

4. CacTUs-Cereus heptagonus. 
Seven-Angled Shorter Torcn-Thiftle.] Cac- 

tus-Cereus with an upright, fhorter, oMong, 
&ven-angled ftem, the angles armed with 
fpines. 

5. Cactub-Cerbu* repandut. 

Repandous or Waved Off angular Torch- 

Thiflle.] Ca£hi»-Cereus with an upright 
foraewhat Sender, eight or aine-*ngte4 fuc- 

8 




6. Cactus-Cere us peruvianus. 

Peruvian Ten-Angled jorch-7'Aiflle. ] Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an upright ten-angled ftem, 
growing fix or eight feet high ; the angles 
obtufe-blunt, armed with fpines, producing 
feflile flowers, fucceeded by fmooth, berry¬ 
like, blood-red fruit. 

•j. Cactus-Cereus lanuginofus. 

Woolly Nine-Angled Tot ch-Thiflle.] Cac- 
tus-Cereus with an upright, ilightly-ninc- 
angled, thick, woolly ttem, armed with fpines 
fhorter than the wool. 

8. Cactus-Cere us Royeni . 

Royer!s Nine-Angled , 'Jointed Torch-Thif- 
tle. I Cafitus-Cereus with an upright, nine- 
angled, jointed ftem ; the joints fub-ovate, and 
the fpines and down nearly of equal length. 

B. Creeping-Cereus kinds. 

Thefe grow with {lender, creeping-climb¬ 
ing, and trailing ftems; fome afeend by their 
climbing ftalks, emitting roots into any thing 
compact they encounter in their pi ogrefs; and 
others with rootlefs, trailing-ftalks, extend 
along the ground, or haog loofely down. 

9. CactUs-Cereus grandiflorus. 

Grand Night-flowering Creeping Cerent.] 

Cadus-Cereus with {lender, creeping-climb¬ 
ing, five-angled, jointed, branching ftalks, 
rooting at me joints into trees, walls, &c. 
tHfereby afeending many feet in length; pro¬ 
ducing. very large fnowy-white flowers, in 
exceeding large, threading, bright-yellow cups, 
the whole expanding almoft a foot diameter, 
of fplenjJent beauty and moft fragrant odour; 
blowing only at nights, opening in the even¬ 
ing, continue but a few hours, and, by next 
morning early, are Anally clofed, hang 
drooping, and decayed. 

10. Cactus-Cere us triangularis. 

Triangular Night-flowering Creeping Ce¬ 
rent .j Ca&us-Cereua with creeping-climbing, 
triangular ftalks, jointed, long extending, 
rooting and afeending upon any adjacent fup- 
port of trees, walls, &c» and producing large, 
beautiful, white flowers. 

It. Cactus-Cereus flagrlliformis. 
Flagelliform Small Creeping Cere us.] Cac- 
tus-Gercus with very {lender, creeping, finely- 
ten-angled, roundifh ftalks, trailing, or hang¬ 
ing loofely about, flagelliform, or whipthong- 
likc; producing many fmall, moft delicate, 
bright-purple flowers, of feveral days* dura¬ 
tion, fucceeded by others on the fame plant. 
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All tfide fpecie* of Ca&us-Cereus, bofoof water** nd mfoe un^)i^ 

■the upright dr torch-thiftle kinds* •taA'v&d’'' June 

cr«pingCereufes, are fnccalent perennial ex*. : ; Wither, then removed into th£ greeri-hogfe* , 
otics* principally for the hot-houfeofftove^ ' Or may alfo iniirc (bine offoe ofoertoreh*- 
o r fome occafionally in the green-hotifej are, thi&ht kinds by degrees, to the green-houfe, 
perennial both in root and top, cotitinmfigj keeping them an dry as poBbfc m ivmter, 
their growth many years, ever green, or al- f apd at no time let them receive too much, 
ways a/Turning a green colour in their fuecu-1 moifture, either by watering* or of exceflrve 
lent Items or /talks, producing flowers at dif- mins* when occafionally placed in the full air 
ferent periods* arifing at the fules or angles, in Cummer. 

on /hort peduncles; each flower multipeta- They moil all be planted in pets conftantly 
lous, red, white, yellow, purple, &c. in the to remain* and always in dry, light, fandy 
different fpecies, appearing moftly in fummer earth; have very little or no water in winter* 
and autumn, but not all conftantly in this efpeciatly fodfe in a green - houfe*. and b«fc 
country ; and fame not till they are of federal moderately watered in fummer. 
years’ growth. In. die upright torch-thiftle kinds fome- 

They are all natives originally of the warm?, grow to a great height in America ; and in 
eft parts of America, or principally of South- this country, in our hot-houfes, &c. they are 
America, and the Weift-India iflands, and in often ten or twelve.feet in ftaturev; and if there 
this country generally require the protection was fufficient room above, they would appa- 
and heat of our hot-houfes or ftoves the great- rentiy grow feveral feet higher; hu< when they 
eft part of the year, or continued conftantly reach me top glafles* we are obliged either to 
in thefe repofitories of artificial heat; for lay down the pots and plants together on their 
without that aififtance, although moil of the fide horizontally, or otherwtfe to /hortci* 
forts will alfo fucceed tolerably in a good their tops, m which cafe they throw out fide- 
grecn-houfe, and occafionally in the open air /hoots, proceeding in an upright dire&ion, 
in hot, dry weather in fummer, they, in ge- like the main ftera ; and which* if taken off . - 
ncral being apt to imbibe much moifture* and and planted, will readily emit roots and be- < 
being rhemfclves naturally of a humid qua-, corpe proper plants, * 

lity, it fometimes occafions fome of the more The creeping-cereus kinds alfo extend them- 

tender kinds to rot or peri/h in fevere or very felves confiderably in their climbing and trail- 
wet damp winters, when they have only the ing growth* which require fupport; and of 
protection of a green-houfe, except they art' which “the two large lbrts, die grand'tfiorusr 
kept exceedingly dry, and the cold damps and and triangularis, fhould be placed near , foe 
froft effedtuafly excluded; nor will they, in walls of foe ftove or hot-houfe, and their 
general, flower fo certain and frequent H ftalks trained thereto; they will branch out 
when cultivated in a ftove; hut in want of a and advance in length, andf root in the plaif- 
ftove or hot-houfe, or of fufficient room ter work or joints of,foe wall as they amend ; 
therein, fome or moft of the torch-thiftle and the flagefliform fmaller q'eepshg kind 
kinds may be cultivated occafionally in the may have its trailing /hoots trained up to- 
green-houfe, giving very little or no water fticxs placed in foe pots; or fometimes, when 
in the winter leafon; amt protected from too increaled into many long ftalks, are permit- 
much wet in fummer; though the two-large ted to run in their natural growth to hang 
creeping cereufes in particular, /hould gene- down round foe fides of foe pot, in which 
rally be continued always., in foe hot-houfe, they have a Angularly curious appearance, 
otherwife they will not fucceed profperoufly Moft of'foe fpecies both of the torch-lhif- 
in a proper growth* to have any chance of tie and creeping-cereus kinds produce flowers 
their ever flowering in this country: but the in this country* though nof all of them annu* 
flagelliform, or fmaller creeping cereus, being ally, and fome pot «i two, force, ot more 
more, hardy, will fucceed very well by green- years, for they have no certain regular pe- 
houfe cohure, and flower abundantly in its riod of flowering here; jand the flowers are 
regular courfe : however, /hall juft intimate, rarely fucceeded by fruit; but the froall creep- 
that all the forts are generally of the moft ing-cercus generally flowers fooner, more fre- 
free and durable growth in a hot-houfe, Sec. quent and abundant, than any of the other 
But, of foe whole, the fix-angled greater forts in this clafs, land commonly regularly 
torch-thiftle* and the flagelliform fmaller every year in its proper feafon. May, June, 
creeping-cereus, are the moft hardy or lefs or July, delicately beautiful, though of-all foe 
tender, will fucceed under foe prote&ion oi forts, the grandiflorus, night-flowering creep- 
a green-houfe in winter, with fqarccly any ing-cereua is the moft angularly grand and 
° curious*. 
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carious, during its very fbort continuance of 
only a few hours in full expanfion. 

No dowers, however* are, at any rate, to 
' be expected in any of the forts till the plants 
have, obtained fome degree of fkfength, ac¬ 
cording to their different growths; but gene¬ 
rally attain a dowering date (boned, and dow¬ 
er more regularly at the refpe&ivc feafons in 
the. fmall creeping-cereal as before intimated. 

All the forts mu ft-be planted in pots of 
light, dry, fandy, rubbifhy foil; for, as in 
their native climates, they grow inoftly upon 
rocks and dry Tandy parched fituations, and 
being very fncculent in their nature, if plant¬ 
ed in rich moift earth, they would be apt to 
rot off in winter: therefore, generally pre- 

J iare a eompofl of a fandy or light dry earth, 
ome fea or drift-fand, or a portion of dry 
rqad foil of turnpike roads, and a little lifted 
lime-rubbifh, the whole well blended toge¬ 
ther, and with which fill'the pots, which 
ihould be of moderate fixe in proportion to 
the; growth of their different fpecies; gene¬ 
rally fmall pots at firft, and to fet one plant 
in each pot. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

They are all propagated by cuttings"of their 
{terns and branches, in pots plunged in. a 
bark-bed or other hot-bed, in May, June, or 
Julv. ! * . 

When intended to propagate any of the 
upright fans, fuppofing die plant to have on¬ 
ly one Item and no lide-lboots, there is no 
other method of incrcafia|; it than by cutting 
off die top to what length you pleafe.; and 
the cutting or part cut on, after lying in a dry 
place, about a fortnight, to heal the fucculent 
wound, is to be planted in a pot of light com¬ 
port, and plunged in the bark-bed. See. and 
it will readily ftrike root and grow. The re¬ 
maining part of the'old plant, from which the 
above cutting was taken, will foon put forth 
lateral (hoots, which, when from three to fix 
or eight inches long, may be taken oft* and 
planted ilngly in pots, as above directed, and 
the okl plpnt continues to fumifh a fupply of 
trefb (boots annually. 

The creeping kinds having feveral ftalks 
and branches, may be propagated plentifully, 
by taking off cuttings of them from about 
three to fate or fix inches long, treating them 
as above. 

Cuttings of all thefe plants will keep two 
or three months out of tire earth, in a dry 
place, if neceffary. • 

Third Clafs. 

Cactus Opuntia, the- Opuntia , or In¬ 
dian Fig* t or Prickly Pear. 

This clafs bfCa&ufes confiils alfo of curi¬ 


ous fuccutent exotics, moftlr of American 
growth, which require the aiu of green-boufes 
and ftoves in this country. 

Clafs, order, and chara&er, the fame as the 
Cactus JSfelo-Caflus. 

The plants of this clafs are compofed of a 
multitude of thick, flefiiy, comprcffcd, prickly 
leaflefs branches, growing out of one another 
in many oval and oblong divihons or joints, 
fome comprefted or flat, others cylindric-ven- 
tricofe or bellied; fome loofely difpofed and 
fpread near the ground, and fome grow eredl; 
all the forts producing multipetalous concave 
flowers from the furfade and upper-edge of 
the articulations, are fucceeded by large, ob¬ 
long, fucculent, fig-fhaped, prickly fruit, 
which in fome of the forts fometimes "ripen in 
our gardens. 

Tne plants in general are perennial in root, 
ftera, and branches, have fcarcely ever any 
leaves, and their fucculent branches always 
a flume a green colour. * 

The principal fpecies of this clafs arc, 

t. Cactus Opuntia vulgar : t . 

Common Opmtia t or Indian Tig-} Cafhis 
Opuntia with low-fpreading, loofc, prolifc- 
rous-jointed branches, of many ovate, com- 
preffed, flcftiy joints, or divihons, growing 
loofely out of one another; armed with Hen. 
der briftly fpines, arid yellow flowers at the 
edges of the branches, fucceeded by oblong, 
prickly fruit; fometimes ripening in this 
country. 

a. Cactus Opuntia Ficus / ndiea. 

Greater Common Indian Fig. ] Callus 
Opuntia with more eredl, proliferous-joinrtd 
branches, compofed of many ovate-oblong, 
comprefted, fleihy joints or divifions, growing 
out of one another, armed with long briltly 
fpines in radiated clutters, and yellow dowers 
at the edges of the joints or branches, fuc¬ 
ceeded by larger, purple, prickly fruit. 

3. Cactus Opuntia Tuna. 

(Tuna major)—or Great Indian Fig.} Cac¬ 
tus'Opuntia with upright, ftrong, proliferous- 
joinied branches; compofed of many large, 
ovate-oblong* flefhy-joints, or divihons, 
growing out of one another feveral feet high; 
armed with clutters of ftrong, awl-iliapcd 
fpines; yellow flowers at the edges of the 
joints, and purple fruit. 

Varieties.} Taller, larger, thick-branched, 
with long, black fpines—Targcft, long, broad- 
jointed. 

4. Cactus Opuntia cochenilliftr. 

Cochineal-bearing Indian Fig.} Ca&us 

Opuntia with ftrong, upright, proUferous- 
jointed branches, of many ovate-oblong, fleihy 
oiuts growing but of one another, five or iix 

feet 
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fcftt high, almoft fmooth or fpinfclefs ; and fmaU 
red-purple flower*, fucceeded by large fuccu- 
lent red fruit, having a fofr blood-red pulp ; on 
which feed the cochineal infers fturoerotifiy. 
their bodies full of a Similar deep-red tinSurey | 
very valuable for dying fcarkt colour. 

This fpecies being a native of Mexico and 
die Weft-India iflands, growing naturally, 
and alfo cultivated in large plantations* on 
which to obtain the above-mentioned cochi¬ 
neal infe&s, in more considerable abundance, 
which appearing numerously feeding on the 
infide of the opening fruit are then collected, 
and prepared for the European and other mar¬ 
kets, under the appellation of cochineal, of 
great ufe to the dyers as the principal baft* for 
lcariet colours, as before obfervetl. 

5. Cactus Opuntia curaffaviius. 

Vcntricofe-branched Smaller Opuntia of Cu~ 
rajff'oa. or Pin-Pillow .] Cadlus Opuntia with 
low - spreading proliferous-jointed branches, 
computed of many cylindric -ventricofe or 
fwelling divisions or joints, growing loofdy 
out of one-another, and clofely fet with Slen¬ 
der white Spines. 

This plant, from the form of its fwelling 
joints, and numerous fmall fpines, bearing a 
fancied refcmblaiicc to a pin-cufhion ftuck 
with pins, is called Pin-Pillow, in the Weft- 
Indies, where it grows naturally. 

6. Cactus Ovvm\K fpinofjpmus. 

Afoff - Spinous Jamaica, Opuntia.] Ca£lus 
Opuntia with an upright moll prickly ftem, 
and jointed narrow flat branches ranging two 
ways opposite, the whole clolely armed with 
long Slender Spines crofling each other evet^» 

/rom the manner of its expanding growth, 
and being very clofely covered with fpines, 
this plant is. Sometimes humouroufly called 
Rohinion Crufoe’s Coat. 

7. Cactus Opuntia Ptrijkia. 

(Pcrijkia) or Barbadoes Goofeberry .] Cac¬ 
tus Opuntia with a woody-like round prickly 
ftem. Slender Spreading Succulent branches, 
armed with tufts of Tong, double-recurved 
whitiSL fpines, and lanceolate-ovate thick Suc¬ 
culent leaves; whitish flowers, and roundish, 
foft, pulpy fruit. 

8. Cactus Opuntia Pkyblanthus. 

Sword-blade Brafilian Opuntia .] Catftus 

Opuntia with proliferous, long, fmooth, green, 
fpinelefs, jointed branches, having thin flat 
joints Shaped like a broad-fword, the edge;' 
waved-ferrated, and from which arc produced 
many pale yellow flowers. 

9. CactSjs Opuntia moniliformis. 

Necklace - Jhaptd South American Ofiun- 

tw , 1 Ca&u* Opuntia with proliferous low- 
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gf6Wli§ jointed brab«fit» 
joints growing cut of otsd another f rtffcrfl- 
feling together the foriti of a bead nCOklaCO; 
the joints armed with awl-fhaped fpjnb. 

10. Cactus Opuntia Hiatus. 

Narrow Long-Jo titled Jtttnaicb ftputtfi#.] 
Cadtua Opuntia with pfofiferous, long, ttaf- 
rOW, comprefled, ' fwofd-fhaped joints, do-' 
creafing to both ends, and the edges crenSted; 
from whence proceed the flowers, fucceeded 
by fmall comprelTcd fruit. 

Thefe are the principal fpecies ef the Cac- 
:us Opuntia cultivated in the Bririfh gardens. 

The flrft 6f thefe fpecies, Common Opuntia » 
a native of North-Amcrica, is the hardieft of 
all the forts, as it may be preferved in England 
by the Shelter of a green4ioufe or garden- 
frame in winter, and it will fometifnes live all 
the year in the full ground under a warm wall; 
it is however proper to keep fomc in pots, to 
have Shelter from froft. 

All the other forts being natives of South- 
America and the Weft-Inrua iflands, &c. are 
more tender, and Sliould inoft generally be 
kept in a hot-houfe or ftove molt part of the 
year; for, although they will live in the full 
air two or three months in Summer, and in a 
good green-houfe in winter, they, for want 
of a due temperature of Warmth, are apt to 
aSTume a ydlowifh hue, and ftirivelly, dwin¬ 
dling. appearance a but when kept moftly in the 
ftove, they always retain iheir refpedhve na¬ 
tural green colour, and plumpnefs of growth^ 
md are more prolific in their flowers and fruit: 
hey, however, at any rate, muft never he 
fully expofed, but only two or three months 
in the heat of.fummer, and but very little 
in wet feafons: or if any are Wintered in a 
gteen-houfe, give very little or no water in 
mat feafon, kept dry below and above, placed 
in the warmeft, drieft part of that combrva- 
rory, andjisrve the protection thereof from the 
!>eginnmg or middle of September till die 
middle or latter end of June. 

- All die fort? Should always be continued in 
jots of light fandy foil, or ury rubbishy cora- 
•oft, giving frequent light waterings in Turn¬ 
er, and alfo now and men lightly in winter, 
Specially thofe in the ftove.; but if in a green- 
loule, mult have fcarcely any, or as moderate¬ 
ly as poffible in that feafon, as before obferved. 

Their Propagation. 

They are propagated very eafrly by cuttings 
r joints of dicir branches, which may be 
:aken oSF and planted in pots of light fandy 
:ompoft any time from U\e' beginning of May 
:o the end of July; but the Sooner the better. 

The cuttings are to- be cut oflt in joints, 
which, previous to planting, muft, like other 

fuceulciits,- 
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, facotilenls, be kidin * e^yi*ee4en ot BItecri Tht fecond fyccies may be p>ppdjpded in 

days, to heal over die cat 'p&'ttf then plant die lame manner* but being * tender biennial, 
them in pots as above, andiftfce borhoufe muft bekept in the green-dioufe during the 
kinds are then ptutoa^i* ?^-%rM>ea,. «r winter, fo flower the following fummer. 
other hot-bed, it will £1**% promote their CALENDULA, die Marigold, 
rooting; but tbejgwriWhoufe fort. Common Thisgeaus of plants confifts of herbaceous 

Opimtia, will ■wapp0rike root without that bulky annuals, one low perennial^ and one 
«ia, though they oiiyke gieady forwarded by foruoby plant; the former comprifes hardy 
fuch aflUtance, giving an the forts now and culinary herbs ^ and flowery plants ; and the 
then moderate watttrtngs, juft to moiften the two latter onamental plants, for the green- 
earth a litde. houfe, all of which have Ample leaves, and 

CALCEOLARIA^ Slipper-, Wort. - compound radiated dowers. 

A genua of American herbaceous plants, Clafs and order, Syngcncjia Polygamia Ne- 
retained in our ftoyes for the .Angularity of ctffaria .. 

their flowers. . ‘ Charafters.] Calyx, a compound radiated 

Oafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. flower, having a Ample multipart general cup. 

, Giian ra*j Calyx, monophyllous, cut in- Corolla is compound, and con lifts of nu- 

to fourfpeeading parts, with lacituae, oval, and merous tubular hermaphrodite florets in the 
perftfting. Corolla, monopetalous, ringent, diflk, and many long flat females compofe the 
and inflated. St A m i n a, two very Ihort, within rays. Stamina, the hermaphrodites five 
the upper lip, topped with incumbent enthene. ihort filaments and cylindric anthers. Pis- 
Pis r iLLUM, a roundiih germen, Ihort ftyle, tillum, the hermaphrodites an oblong ger- 
and blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a conic men. Header ftyle, and blunt bifid ftigma; 
two-cdled capfulc, containing many oval feeds, foe females a trigonous germen, flender ftyle. 
The fpecics are, and reflexed ftigma.' Pericarpium, none, 

i. Calceolaria pinnate. Semen, a Angle, oblong, incurved feed, in 

lVtng?ltavcdCalceolaria.\ Hath herbaceous the female florets, 
annual ftalks two feet high, pinnate leaves The Ipecies of note are as follow { the three 

composed of three or four pair of lobes round- firft fpecies and varieties are hardy annuals of 
ed at their extremities ana terminated with an he full ground, 
odd one which is larger |han the others ; from i. Calendula officinalis. 
the axilla of the leaves the flower arifes; it Officinal," or Common Garden Marigold.] 
has no beauty of calourto recommend it, but Calendula with a fhort ftalk, dividing low into 
its Angularity of. its flipper-lhaped form. many bulhy branches a foot or two high, 

a. Calceolaria Fothergillii. clofely garni Ihcd with oblong-oval leaves, and 

Spatula-leaved Calceolaria.] This fpecies jabumerous radiated golden, flowers at the ends 
differs very considerably from the former; of the branches, lucceeded by boat-ihaped, 
the ftalk very tow, leaves oppofite, petiolate, incurved, rough feeds, 
blunt, and their upper parts covered with down; Varieties of this are,] Common Marigold 

the cup is acutely cut, with the top inflexed; the with Angle yellow flowers-with double 

upper lip of the Corolla is roundrih and kid- yellow flowers,-Giant Common Marigold 

ney-ihaped, ered, and of a ycl|Hp colour; with very double flowers—with Angle lemon- 
the lower lip is inflated and ipatteu with red coloured flowers ——- double lcmon-coloured 
and yellow; the chaps are large, three-cor- flowers—with Angle and double gold-coloured 
nerea oval; and the flowers are fopported by flowers——with party-colourea flowers— 
round, hairy, long peduncles, coming out with reflexed flowers—*with proliferous or 
either Angly or in pairs. childing flowers, having many fmall flowers 

Propagation. Hiking from the calyx of the main one all 

The firft ipecies being a tender annual, is around; of which there are, the Small Pro¬ 
to be fown in a common hot-bed in the fpriqg, iferous. Marigold—Great Proliferous Mari- 
and wlig#f proper Aze tranfplsnted into the gold* , ~ 

atnon S others of the fame All thefe varieties are hardy annuals, riling 
g rfipy *whgrc they will flower and ripen from feed in the full ground hi fpriqg, com- 
j ^pP ^eds; but a few in pots fhould be retain- ihpnly flower in May or June, continuing a 
iPm the ftove where the flowers may be ex- plentiful fucceflion Until November, fucceeded 
%mined more conveniently, they not bring of by abundance of feed, which, if gathered with 
a large Age; they may alfo be railed from care from the beft of each refpeClive fort, 
cuttings, pfdifferent times, which will comi<- may all be continued in diftmiSt perfection; 
nue fodrlflffom moft of foe year. this flapuld be particularly obferved in the 

Giant 
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GianPand other tine double and Proliferous I demand attention alfo as ornamental plants 
hinds. for the beau ty of their Bowers, which will 

2 . Cai.endula pluvialis. e£Rj£b an agreeable diver/ify in the common 

Leafy-Jialkcd Small Cape Marigold.] Ca- compartments of the pfeafure-ground, in af- 

lendula with flender, very leafy, declining femblage with other hardy annuals. 

Aalks, fix or eight inches long; 1 pea r-Ai aped, Likewife the fecond, third, and fourth 

iinuated-indented leaves; and mangold r Aiapcd forts, being hardy annuals, will flower abun¬ 
flowers from the ends of the branches, having dantly, and form a good variety in the open 
the rays violet-coloured without, and white borders in June, July, and AuguA. 
within, and purple bottoms. The fourth and fifth forts, Grafs-leaved and 

3. CalkNDUJ.A nudicaulis. Shrubby-Calendula, producing many flowers 

Naked-Jlalkcd Small Cape Marigold.] Ca- in long fucceflion, arc alfo worthy of a place 

lendula with a Ample, flender, naked or almoA in our gardens; but being impatient of fro 11, 
leaflets Acm, fix or eight inches long; leaves mufl be kept in pots, to have flicker of a 
below lanceolate, Aiiuate-indented; and at green-houfe or frame in winter, 
the upper part of the ftein finaller marigold- Propagation of all the Sorts. 

limped flowers fingly, having a purple bottom, All the annual forts are propagated b'yfow- 
tiie ray violet-coloured on the outiide, and ing the feeds in beds or borders in March or 
white within. April, either in the places where they are to 

4 . Calendula hybrida. remain, or for rranfplaiming. 

Hybrid or Afongrel , greater Cape Mari - When intended to cultivate the firfl fort 

gold .J Calendula with a thicker, longer, leafy for culinary ufes, may either fow (lie feeds 
item, fpcar-fliaped indented leaves, and pedun- where the plants are to remain, by broad-cail 
cits thickened at top, terminated each by a on the furface, and rake them in, or fow 
larger marigold-ihaped, purple, violet and them in fmall ihallow drills a foot afunder, 
white flower. covering them half an inch deep.; and when 

The two following are green-houfe peren- the plants in either method have leaves an 
nials. inch broad, hoe them out to twelve inches 

5. Calendula graminifolia. ditlance ; or they may' bte fown thick for 

Crafs - leaved Perennial Cape Calendula.] tranfplantation, and when the plants have 

Calendula with feveral tufted heads near the four or five leaves, plant them out in rows 
root, covered with long, narrow, grafly the above diftance. 

leaves, and amongfl them naked Aalks eight Their flowers being the ufeful parts, they 
or nine inches long, each crowned by one will be produced in conAant fucceflion all fum- 
large radiated flower, having the rays purple, mer, to gather from time to time in dry wca- 
withour, white within, and purple bottoim, ther, anti, after drying them in the fliade, 
appearing from April till Autumu. rtiould be put up in paper bags for ufe. 

6. Calendula frutieofa. To propagate the annual kinds in general 

Shrubby Cape Calendula.] Calendula with as flowering plants, fow them either in patches 

flirubby flender Aalks and branches, growing in the borders, &c. where they are to remain, 
fix or feven feet high, garnifhed with oval fowing four or five feeds in each patch half 
leaves, and-the branches terminated by radi~ an inch deep, but leave only one of the bcA 
ated flowers, having the radius purple with- of the plants in a place; or the plants may 
out, white within, and purple huddles, ap- he railed in a bed or border, and when they 
pearing feveral months in fummer. have four or five leaves, tranfplant them in 

The flow'crs of all the forts, in their com- the order juft dirc&ed. 
mon Angle flatc, difplay a naked dife or They will flower and ripen feeds abundantly 
middle, compofed of numerous, very fmall, from June to the end of October. 
tuKukir florets; one or two feries of flat The fourth fort is propagated bv flipping 
fpreading ones form the radius, ray, or bor- the heads at any time from March till Scptem- 
der ; but in the full double flowers, the pleni- her, planting them in pots, which, if plunged 
tude conflAs of numerous flat florets, continu- in a hot-bed, or in the common earth, and 
ed in many feries from the circumference to clofe coverec} with a hand-glafs, and oeca- 
thc very centre, forming a large full flower. fionally Aiaded and watered, they will readily 
The firA fort. Calendula officinalis, in its grow, hardening them gradually to the air. 
common Angle - flowered Aate, is regarded The fhrubby fort is propagated by cuttings 
only as a medicinal and pot-herb, and its J of its branches, in pots of light eauh, in 
flowers are the only parts ufed; but fome of April, May, or June, plunging them in a 

the full double varieties and proliferous kinds moderate fxot - bed, or, in default thereof, 

F f plunge 
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plunge them to the rims In the common 
ground, giving thade and water. 

.CALYX, the empalement or flower-cup, 
which is the green outer part of a flower, that 
immediately inclofes and fupports the bottom 
of the corolla or petals. See Corolla. 

According to modern botanifts, there are 
feven l'pecies of Calyx, viz. 

l. Perianthiunty which is the moil common 
fpecio6 of flower-cup, and is that fort of Calyx 
which cloiely furrounds the flower. When 
We/peak therefore of the proportion, figure, 
or Angularity of the Calyx, we would be un-‘ 
derftood to mean that fpecies of Calyx called 
Perianthium (See Perianthium). The, 
other forts of Calyx, which differ remarkably 
both in appearance and ftruCture from this, 
are always denominated by their own proper 
names to avoid confufion, and which are 
termed, 

а. Involucrum is a Calyx at a di(lance from 
the flowbr, and belongs principally to the um¬ 
belliferous plants. Sec Involucrum. 

3. Amentum., or Katkin, is compofed of a 
multitude of fmall feales, fattened to an axis 
or thread. ’See Amentum. 

4. Spat ha, a (heath, which burtts length¬ 
ways, and protrudes one or more flowers, as 
in the Narciffus, See. See Spatha. 

5. Gluma , the hufky Calyx of the grafles. 
See Gluma. 

б. Calyptra , the minute, fuppofed Calyx of 
the modes, is membraneous, very thin, and 
fliaped like an extinguifher, and ia placed 
over theantherae. See Calyptra. 

7. Volzta, the Calyx of the fungi, ormufli- 
room tribe is membraneous, and torn on the 
fides. „ See Volva. 

The ufe of the-Calyx is to inclofe, fecure, 
and fupport the other parts of the flower; to 
be their fecurity before its opening, by inter¬ 
cepting all extremities of weather, and after¬ 
wards to be their fupport, by containing all 
the parts in their due and mod graceful pof- 
lure. Hence we have the reaion why the 
Calyx is frequently various, and fometimes 
wanting. Some flowers have none, as. tulips, 
and many other liliaceous plants; becaufe 
having a fat, firm leaf or petal, and each leaf 
likewife (landing on a broad add firm bafls, 
they are thus fefficient in theiufelvcs. Car¬ 
nations, on the contrary, have not only a 
Calyx, but for greater fupport, it is long, 
and of one piece; for otherwife, the foot of 
the petals being very long and (lender, mod 
of them would break out of compafs; in the 
fame flower the top of the Calyx is indented 
into five parts, that the indentments, by lap¬ 
ping over the petals before tbdr expanfion. 


■ protects them; and afterwards the fame<j»art%. 

| by fpreading regularly under the Corolla when 
expanded, aflFord.it fupport. The Calyx or 
t cup in moft plants is angle; in fome genera 
;of the.mallow tribe, as alcsa, the holyhock, 
[and Althaay marfb-mallow, it is double, or 
of two feries. 

With refpeCl to the number of leaves or 
pieces of which the Calyx is compofed., it is 
either of one leaf, monophyllus ; or of two, 
diphyllus ; of three, triphyllus ; of four, tetru- 
phylltts ; of five, pcntaphyllus, &c. or many 
leaves, polyphyllus ; and when one leaf is di¬ 
vided into two, three, four, five, or more 
parts, - it is termed menop/tyllus bljidus, tri- 
fidusy tetrafidus, quinquejidus , &.C. which 

leaves and divifions are either equal, as in moft 
plants; or unequal, as in rock-rofc, Sec. in 
which, two of the five leaves of which the 
Calyx contttts, are alternately Iefs than the 
other- three. 

With refpeCl to proportion, the Calyx is 
generally fhortcr than the corolla in moil 
plants, though in fome genera it is equal, and 
in fome longer. 

With rdpeCt to compofition, the Calyx 
fometimes conlifts of a number of leaves laid 
over each other like tiles or feales, imbricatimy 
as in hawk-weed, See. fometimes of feales 
that fpread wide and are diflufed, or diverge 
on all fides, fquamofusy as in the thittlc. 

As to duration, die Calyx eidier falls off at 
the firtt opening of the flower. Calyx caducuiy 
as in the poppy. With the flower, Calyx 
deciduus, as in the berberry and the crols- 
fM&ped flowers; or continues till the maturity 
of the fruit. Calyx perjtjlcns y as in the lip 
and mafqued flowers, and feveral others. 

Lattly, a Calyx is proper to one flower, as 
in mod plants, with limple flowers; or com¬ 
mon to many, as in fcabious and the com¬ 
pound flowers. 

CALLA, AH thi apian Airum. 

Of this genus is one beautiful, herbaceous, 
flowery perennial of the grecn-houfe, adorned 
with large radical leaves, and a two-foot ftalk, 
crowned by fpadiccous yellowifh flowers. 

Ctafs and order, Gynandria Polyandria. 

Charafters.'] Calyx, a mouophyllous, 
oval, heart-fhaped, coloured, permanent fpa- 
tha, protruding a finger- fliaped, Angle, ereCt 
club or fpadix, covered with the fructifications. 
Corolla, no petals. Stamina, many very 
fhort filaments, and- fmall yellow anthers. 
PisTiLLWM, a roundifh germen. Ample ftyle, 
and acute ftigma. Pericarpium, each ger¬ 
men becomes a globular, pulpy, unilocular 
berry, containing a few obtufe feeds. 

Tim fpecies is. 
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CXlla JEthtopica. 

JEthiopian Arum , or Sweet Calla.) Call* 
with a tuberous, thick, fleftiy, brown root, 
crowned by cluftcrs of large lieart-fliaped, 
arrow-pointed leaves, on very long foot-ftalks; 
and amongft them upright flower-ftalks two 
feet high, terminated by a fingle fpatha, pro¬ 
truding a yeJlowifh fpadixcovered withwhitifli 
frudfiheations of a rnuiky fragrance, fuccced- 
cd by roundifli red berries. 

It is furnilhed with leaves all the year, 
ilowers in May, and the whole plant efte&s 
an agreeable Angularity. 

This fpecics being an exotic of Africa, 
requires {belter here in winter, fo muft be 
continued in pots of light earth, to be moved 
to a green-houfe or garden-frame in that fea- 
fon, but fhould be placed in the full air from 
May till October. 

It propagates exceedingly by oft-fets, which 
may be feparated in September, planted fingly 
in finall pots, and they will flower the year 
following. 

CALTHA, Marfli Marygold. 

One fpecies only belongs to this genus,' a 
hardy, low, herbaceous, flowery perennial of 
but fix or eight inches ftature, producing ma¬ 
ny fhowy yellow flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Polytrynia. 

Characters .] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
five large, fpreading, concave petals. Sta¬ 
mina, numerous filaments, and obtufe eredf 
anther a:. Pistillum, feveral oblong com- 
prefled germina, no ftyles,-but Ample fligmas. 
Pericarpium, feveral ftiort acuminate c^- 
fules, containing many roundifh feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Caltha palujlris. 

Afarjh Marygold .] Caltha with fibrous per¬ 
ennial roots, crowned by many round cre- 
nated leaves on fliort foot-ftalks, and amongft 
them feveral branching flower-llalks fix or 
eight inches high, furmounted by large bright 
yellow flowers, in April, May, and June. 

Varieties .] Common Single-flowered Marfli 
Marygold—Double Marfli Marygold. 

The fingle kinds have but five petals, but 
the doubles are multiplied to the very centre, 
forming a large, fair, full flower. 

This fpecies, in its finglcftatc, ornaments our 
inoift meadows, and places contiguous to 
brooks, rivers, or other waters, in many parts 
in great abundance, among which the double 
was found, and which merits a.place among 
our hardy flowering perennials in the cmbel- 
lilhmeot of fhady borders, though it will 
prol'per in any fituation. 

its propagation is eafily and abundantly 
cfleiled by flipping or parting the roots in 
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auttmin, and each flip will flower the follow- 
ing year. 

, CALLICARPA (Callicarpa) or Johnfobia. 

A curious deciduous flowering ftirub of 
moderate growth, for principal flirubbery 
compartments. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Characters .J Calyx, a monophylious hell- 
fhaped cup, with the border cut into four 
eredl fegments. Corolla, monopetalous 
and tubulous, with the limb cut into four 
obtufe fpreading parts. Stamina, four {len¬ 
der filaments double the length of the corolla, 
topped with oval, incumbent antherae. Pis¬ 
tillum, a roundifli germen, {lender ftyle, 
crowned with an obtufe ftigma. Pericar¬ 
pium, a fmooth globofc berry containing four 
hard, oblong feeds. 

Only one fpecies is known in the Britifh 
Garden, viat. 

Callicarpa americana. 

American Callicarpa , or Johnfonia .J Calli¬ 
carpa with a flirubhy very branchy ftem divi¬ 
ded into many branches growing three or four 
to five or fix feet high: garnifhed with round- 
ifh oblong ferrated acute lcaves> hoary under¬ 
neath ;,and numerous fmall Tunnel-form, four- 
parted, reddifh flowers in axillary panicles, 
i ucceedcd by fmall globofe beautiful red-purple 
berries, in America, rarely in this country. 

This is a moderately hardy exotic flirub of 
North-America, &c. where, and in the Weft 
and Eaft Indies, are feveral other fpecies of 
lefs note, rarely cultivated in thefe parte, fothat 
the above is the only one 1 believe as yet 
enerally known in our gardens, in which it 
as been long cultivated as a flowering-fhrub 
to adorn fhrubberies, &c. in aflcmblage with 
others, where it {hould generally be allotted a 
fomewhat flieltered warm fituation, efpecially 
when young : and {hould alfo retain fome in 
pots, in order for removing to a green-houfo 
or garden-frame in fevere weather in winter. 

It is propagated by feeds imported from Ame¬ 
rica, alfo by layers and cuttings of the young 
{hoots : all generally performed in the fpring; 
or the layers and cuttings alfo in the early part 
of fmnmcr: and the whole would be much 
facilitated by the aid of a moderate hot-bed or 
bark-bed. 

CALYCANTHUS, Carolinian All-Spice 
tree. 

This genus furniflics a hardy, deciduous, 
aromatic flirub, for the flirubbery plantations. 
Clafs and order, Icofandria Polygynia. 
Characters .] Calyx is monophylious, cut 
into many fpear-lhaped coloured foliolcs. 
Corolla, none; thecalycinal foliolcs fupply 
the place of petals. Stamina, many rila- 
F f * incuts. 
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ments, and oblong falcated anthers. Pts- 
tillum, numerous germina, and naked ftig- 
roas. Pericarpium none; the calyx thick¬ 
ens to an oval fruit, containing many feeds. 

The fpecies is,, 

C A LYC AN TH VSjforidus. 

Florid Carolina All-Spice tree.] Calycan- 
thus with a fhrubby brown Item, branch¬ 
ing four or five feet high, having an aromatic 
bark ; large oval, poiuted leaves, by pairs 
oppofite; and dull-purple ftarry flowers, placed 
lingly towards the ends of the branches, hav¬ 
ing tne inner petals the longeft. 

Varieties .] Long-leaved Carolina All-fpice 
—Round-ovaie-leaved. 

In America it has the appellation of All- 
fpice, from the aromatic Ip icy odour of its 
, bark. 

This flirub fhould have a warm fituation 
and dry fail, in the fronts of the piincipal 
• flirubbery compartments. And its propaga¬ 
tion is by layers of the young branches or 
one year’s thoots, which in one year will be 
rooted fit for tninfplantation. 

CALYCULA, the Calyx of a floret in an 
aggregate flower. 

CALYCULATUS Calyx, an augmented 
Calyx, or a flower-cup farnifhed with a lcfler 
flowcr-cup, or fmall leaves placed clofe to the 
bafe of the cup, or .to the flower. 

CALYPTRA, the Calyx of the moflfes. 
See Calyx. 

CAMELLIA, Japan Rofe. 

Confifts of a large, evergreen exotic for 
the green-houfe colle&ion, garnifhed with 
fhining leaves and rofaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Afonadelphia Polyandria. 

CharaSlers.] Calyx, feveral roundifii im¬ 
bricated leaves, the interior ones largeft. Co¬ 
rolla, five or feven ovate petals, joining at 
their bafe. Stamina, many ereft filaments, 
joining below, and fpreading loofe above, 
with Ample anther®. Pistillum, a round- 
ifh germen, Tubulate ftyle the length of the 
llamina, and crowned with three acute ftig- 
mas. Pericarpium, a woody, top-fhaped 
capfule, containing a round! fh nucleus, with 
cells fometimes filled with lefler feeds. 

The fpecies is. 

Camellia japonica. 

Japan Rofe.] Hath a tree-like ftem, branch * 
ing upwards twenty feet high, and gamifhed 
with evergreen, oval, farmed, pointed leaves, 
about two inches wide and four long, placed 
alternately; the flowers which come out from 
the fides of the branches are large, fpreading, 
and rofaceous; thefe are fucceedcd by a 
woody capfule, containing a kind of nut. 

Varieties.] Camellia with Angle red flow¬ 


ers—with Angle white flowers—with cfouble 
red flowers—with double white flowers. 

This fine tree, in its native counrry, be¬ 
comes very tall and large, and much eftcemed 
by the natives for its fine evergreen leaves 
and beautiful blofioms; but ' though it is 
retained here as a green-houfe plant, there is 
no doubt, if trained to a louth wall, and 
protected from fevere frofl, there will be 
hut little danger of its being deftroyed in 
winter, where it will exhibit a profahon of 
its charming flowers in fucceffion all the 
fpring. This plant has great affinity to the 
tea-tree. 

It it moft commonly propagated by lay¬ 
ers in May ; cuttings may alto be tried of 
the young thoots, with the afflftancc of a 
moderate hot-bed. 

CAMPANIFORMES Planter, plants that 
produce Campanulate, or bell- fliaped flowers, 
fuch as the campanula, or bell-flower, tiache- 
lium or throat-wort, convolvulus, lobelia, or 
cardinal flower, afclepias , atropa, bryonia , 
tamus, apocynum, hibifeus, or altheta frutex, 

CAMPANULA, Bell-flower. 

This genus furniflies a beautiful collection 
of herbaceous, annual, biennial, and peren¬ 
nial flower-plants; the perennials are much 
the inoft numerous, and grow from about 
two to feven feet high, gamifhed with Ample 
leaves, and numerous monopetalous, very 
confpicuous, bell-fhaped, blue, purple, and 
white flowers. 

i?lafs and order, Pcntandria Monogynia, 
w Charatfers.] Calyx, a monophyllous, five- 
parted cup placed on the germen. Corolla, 
a fingle bell-fhaped petal, five-parted at top, 
and in the bottom, a five-parted neCtarium. 
Stamina, five fhort filaments inferted into 
the top of the valves of the neCtarium, and 
oblong comprcfled anthers;. Pistillum, an 
angular germen below the receptacle, fk-nder 
ftyle, and tripartite ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a roundifh, angular capfule of three or five 
cells, and the fame number of holes for the 
difperfion of the feeds. 

The fpecies of moft note are the following, 
of which the firft: five are hardy perennials. 

i. Campanula pyramided^. 

Pyramidal, or Steeple ficll-jlower. ] Cam¬ 
panula, with large, tuberous, milky roots, 
upright, ftrong, fmooth ftalks, a "yard or 
more high, gamifhed with oblong-oval flightly- 
ferrated, fmooth leaves, decreafing in fize 
upward, and numerous, large, bell-fhaped 
flowers, forming a pyramid from the middle 
to the top of the ftalk. 

Varieties.] Pyramidal blue-flowered Cam¬ 
panula 
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pan ula*—with white flowers—with double 

flowers. 

2. Campanula perfleifolia. 

Peach-leavcd Campanula .] Campanula with 
very tibry roots, crowned by numerous ob- 
oval leaves ; many upright, angular ftalks, 
two feet and a half high, garni(hed with long, 
narrow fpear-fhaped, ftiftt clofe-fitting leaves, 
and towards the top many large, bcll-fhaped, 
expanded flowers in June and July. 

Varieties of this are, ] Peach-leavcd, Angle, 
blue flowered Campanula—with double blue 
flowers—with tingle while flowers—double 
white flowers. 

Campanula Trachclium. 

'(Trachclium majusj—Cheat Throat-wort, or 
Nettle-leaved Campanula .J Campanula with 
fibry roots, upright, angular, hairy ftalks, 
two' 01 three feet high, emitting fhort fide 
blanches, ornamented with ovate-oblong, 
cordate, deeply fa wed, Joot-ftalked, hairy 
leaves ; and towards the top, trifid foot-ftalks 
fupporting lprcading bcll-ihaped flowers hav¬ 
ing hairv cups, appearing i*i June. 

Varieties of this are,] Great Throat-wort 
with tingle blue flowers—double blue flowers 
—tingle white flowers—double white flowers 
—tingle and double pale purple flowers. 

4. Campanula latifolia . 

Broad- 1 caved Great Campanula , or Giant 
Th>oat-wort.] Campanula with thick, flethy, 
milkv roots, upright, ftrong, round, unbundl¬ 
ing ftalks, fix; or feven feet high, garnifhed 
with broad, oval-i pear-limped, lerrated, al¬ 
ternate leaves, and the upper part with hell- 
thaped, deeply cut, Spreading flowers grov*» 
ing tingly onfhort foot-ftalks. 

Varieties. ] Broad-leaved great Campanula 
with tingle blue flowers—double blue flowcis 

_tingle and double white flowers—tingle and 

double pale-red flowers—with ftriped flowers. 

5. Campanula grandiflora. 

Great Flowered Campanula ] Campanula 
with fibrous roots, upright ftalks a toot high, 
garnithed with oblong, ferrated, alternate 
leaves, and the upper part with one or two 
very large blue bell-lbaped flowers, lprcading 
three inches at the brim, which, bctoie open¬ 
ing, tome what iclcmble an air balloon, 
whence called by fomc the balloon plant. 

6. Campanula carpatica. 

Carpathian Alpine Bellflower.] Campanula 

with low, (lender ftalks and weak branches, 
heart-fhaped, ferrated, fmooth leaves, and 
the branches bearing one large blue flower, 
continuing in fucceffion great part of the 
fummer. 

The following is a hardy biennial: 

7. Campanula Medium . 


(Medium)—Smaller Pyramidal Campanula, 
commonly called Canicrmry Bells. J Campa¬ 
nula with thick fibry roots, crowned by 
many oblong, rough, hairy leaves, an, up¬ 
right, robuft, furrowed, pyramidally branch¬ 
ing ftalk, two feet high, garnifhed with long, 
narrow, fa wed, hairy leaves, placed alter¬ 
nate, and numerous large bcll-fhaped, ven- 
trirofc flowcis, on long foot-ftalks, ariling 
pyramidally abnoft the whole length of the 
ftalk, appearing in June or July, fucceeded by 
quinqnclocular capfules. 

Varieties.] Canterbury Bell-flower with 
blue flowers—purple flowers—white flowers 
—with ftriped flowers—with double flowers : 
the two latter of which are rare. 

The two follow ing are hardy annuals. 

8 . Campanula Speculum. 

(SpTulum Veneris) — or, Venus Looking- 
glafs.] Campanula with a verv branching, 
diftufed, angular ftalk, about a foot high, or¬ 
namented with fmall oval-oblong, clofe-fit¬ 
ting leaves, and all the numerous branches 
terminated each by one fmall, bcll-fhaped, 
five-parted flower, in long folitary cups, fuc- 
cectled hy piifmatic capfules—flowering mod 
part of fummer and autumn. 

Varieties.] Venus’ Looking-Glafs with 
bright blue flowers—with white flowers—pale 
purple flowers. 

9. Campanula hybrida. 

Mule, or Small Venus L tolling-glafs. ] Cam¬ 
panula with a low ftalk, eight or ten inches 
high, branching from the bottom, garnifhed 
with fmall, oblong, - crenated, clofe-fitting 
leaves, and all the branches terminated by fmall 
bcll-fhaped, five-parted flowers, in aggregate 
cups, fuccecdcd by prifmatic capfules—flower¬ 
ing in June and July. 

The following is a green-houfe peren¬ 
nial. 

10. Campanula americana. 

American Bell-flower .] Campanula with a 

thick flefhy root, crowned by a cluftered head 
of oblong, crenated, rigid leaves, an^pright 
branc hing ftalk a foot and a half high, adorned 
with heart and fpear-fhaped membraneous 
bordered leaves, having ciliated foot-ftalks ; 
and from the axillas many long pedunculi, 
eacli terminated by a large, bell-ihaped, five- 
parted, fpreading flower, in July and Au- 

guft. 

Varieties .] American Bell-flower with finglc 
white flowers—lingle blue—double blue. 

ix. Campanula Rapunculus e 

(Rapunculus Fjcu/entus)-—Eatable Rapun- 
itlus or Rampions.] Campanul||yfith a flefhy, 
fpindlc-fhaped, biennial, eatable*root, crown¬ 
ed with fpear-fhaped-oval leaves, an upright 

branchy 
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branchy ftalk, half a yard to two feet high, 
gamiflied with waved, pointed leaves, and 
contracted panicles of upright, bluilh-purple 
flowers. 

This fort is fometimes cultivated for its 
flefhy eatable root, both to boil and to eat 
raw, fliced in fallads, &c. and to boil and 
ferve to table with butter in the manner of 



The flowers of all the fpecies and refpec- 
tive varieties confift of one large bell-lhaped 
petal, which in different fpecies is more or 
lefs five-parted and fpreading, and which in 
moft of the forts is fucceeded bv plenty of feeds 
in our gardens. 

The full fix fpecies arc hardy, very beau¬ 
tiful, flowery perennials ; they are perennial 
only in root, which is of many years’ dura¬ 
tion, crowned with numerous leaves, and 
amongft them rife the flower-ffalks annually 
in fpring, flowering chiefly in June, July, 
and Auguft, fuccceded by abundance of feed, 
and foon after die down to the root; they 
producing numerous flowers in long fuccef- 
fion, renders them choice furniture for the 
pleafure-ground, and they grow freely in the 
common borders, or other compartments, in 
anyexpofure. The firft fort, however, being 
fomewhat impatient of wet and very fevere 
froft, fhould have a dry foil and fheltercd fitu- 
ation; and fome fhould alfo be placed in 
pots, to' be moved to occafioual lhelter in 
fevere weather'; and in fuminer, when in 
flower, they may be moved in their pots to 
adorn any particular part, for they are very 
flowery and ornamental; and if their ftalks 
are trained to flicks, fan-fafhion, they will 
appear to confiderable advantage, and in which 
order they are often placed to adorn halls and 
other apartments in fummer, placing them 
againff the chimnies, or where, required, they 
will continue a long time ornamental. 

The feventh fort (Campanula MediumJ and 
varieties are moft elegant biennials, and fine 
furniture for any part of the pleafure-grouud; 
but, as being biennials, never flower but once, 
they riling from feed one year, the next they 
lhoot up ftalks, produce flowers, and per¬ 
fect feeds, and foon after totally perifh fo 
that a fupply muft be annually railed from feed. 

The two annual forts are proper furniture 
to adorn the fronts of borders, on the Tides of 
fpacious walks, in patches, among other har¬ 
dy annuals. See Annual Plants. 

The root! of the American green-houfe 
kind are pempoial, but the leaves and ftalks 
are renewed nmiially, and flower freely, but 
rarely afford feeds in England; it muft be 


kept in pote of light earth, and movsd to the 
lhelter of a green-houfe in winter. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The firft fix fpecies and varieties are pro¬ 
pagated plentifully by flipping or parting their 
roots in September, October, or early in" 1 
fpring. They may be alfo raifed abundantly 
by feed, in abed or border of common earth 
in March, fowing it on the furface, and rake 
it in ; and the plants fhould lie pricked out in 
July, which in O&ober or November tranf- 
plant into the borders, where they will flower 
the following fummer. But as there feldom 
rife any but lingle flowers from feeds, the 
double kinds therefore are incrcafed with cer¬ 
tainty no other way than by dividing the roots, 
every off-l'et or flip of which, having fibres, 
will readily grow ; but it is not proper to part 
them too final!, unlefs when intended to have 
as great an increale as poffible, in which calc 
the fmall flips fhould be planted in nuri'ery- 
beds a year to get ftrength; but the large 
flips may be planted at once, where they are 
to remain to flower. 

But it is proper to ohferve of the firft fort 
(Pyramidal Campanula ), that the roots do not 
multiply fo faft as the others, nor are they of 
fo long duration; it is therefore ncceffarv to 
raife a fupply of them often from feed, "and 
feedling-plants generally flower ftrongeft. 
Let feeds therefore be fown in autumn, or 
early in fpring, in large pots, boxes, or tubs 
of light rich compoft, covering the feed half 
an inch deep, and place them in a frame to 
have occafional lhelter of glaffes in very cold, 
•fVet, or fevere frofty weather, but fully ex- 
pofe them in mild days. By this care the 
plants will appear in April or May, and by 
September will be of due fiae to tranfplant, 
doing it when their leaves decay, planting 
them in a high-lying bed or border of light 
earth, at fix inches diftance, with their crowns 
half an inch deep. Here let them remain 
two years, giving occafional lhelter in win¬ 
ter, and weeding and water in fummer ; then 
in autumn finally tranfplant them, fome into 
pots, others clofc under a warm wall, and 
fome difpcrfe in open dry borders among 
other perennials. 

The fifth fort (Canterbury-bcll) and varie¬ 
ties, being biennials, can only be raifed from 
feed,, fown aunually in March, April, or 
May: fow it in a bed or border of good earth 
by broad caft, and rake it in, and the plants 
will be fit to prick out in June or July, plant¬ 
ing them fix inches apart, to remain till au¬ 
tumn or fpring following : then tranfplant 
them, with little balls of earth to their roots, 
in the places where tltey are to flower. 


The 
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The^wo annual forts are alfo raifed from 
feed, fowing if a quarter of an inch deep, in 
fmall patches, in different parts of the borders, 
in the place whe re they are to flower, permit¬ 
ting feveral plants to remain in each patch. 

The American fort is propagated by off-fets 
from the roots ot the old plants in September. 

The tenth fort, Rampion, confide red as an 
cfculent, for its eatable root, is raifed from 
feed fown the latter end of April, or in Mav, 
in a moift fftuation or any ffiady border ; and 
the plants thinned, to four or five inches di- 
ftance, and the roots will increafe in growth 
tiil September or OiLober, when, and during 
the winter, they may be digged up for ufe as 
wanted. 

They will continue good till next fpring. 
then fhoot up to ftalks, and become ufeiefs; 
lo that a trefh fuppiy muff be raifed annually 
from feed as above. 

CAN ARINA, Canary bell-flower, an ex¬ 
otic perennial for the green-houfe. 

Clnfs and order, Hexaudria Adonogynia. 

Charaticrs .] Calyx, a monophyllous cup 
divided into fix lanceolate recurved fegments. 
Corolla, nionopetalous, bcll-iliaped, fix* 
parted at top, and in the bottom a nc£tarium 
of fix equal valves. Stamina, fix fubulate 
filaments inferted into the top of the valves of 
the ne&ariurn, and pendulous anther®. Pis¬ 
til lum, an hexagonal germen below the re¬ 
ceptacle, fhort conic ftyle, and crowned with 
fix ftigmata. Pericarpium, a fix-angled 
ohttdc capfulewith fix cells, containing many 
fmall feeds. 

There is hut one fpecies, via:. 

Canarina campanulatd. * 

Canary bell-fbnvcr. ] Canarina with thick 
flefny roots, upright round ffalks, fev'en feet 
high, fending out many fide branches, gav- 
nilhcd with fpear-fhaped leaves, placed oppo- 
fite, and from the joints large bell-ffiapcd 
flame-coloured, rcddilh-ftriped flowers, hang¬ 
ing downward, fuccceded by fix-ccllcd cap 
fules, flowering in September and October, 
often continuing till fpring. 

'Phis is a beautiful plant when in flower, the 
root is durable, the leaves and ilalks are renew¬ 
ed annually, but the flowers rarely afford us 
feeds in England; it muff be kept in pots of 
light earth, and flielteredin the green-houfe in 
winter. It is propagated by off-fets of the roots 
in July, when the ffalks are decayed, but this 
muff be done with caution not to break the root, 
as being replete with a. floating milky juice 
and they ihould be laid to dry a few days be¬ 
fore planting. 

CAN ELLA. 

It is of the tree kind, a native of South Ame- 
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ica, requiring the indulgence ofis ftove in this 
country, where it is cultivated for variety, 
having oblong leaves, and pentapctalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dodccandria Afonogjhia . 

Charafters.] Calyx is bell- fh aped, tri- 
lohed, -with the lobes roundifh and concave. 
Corolla, five oblong, fcifile petals, longer 
than the calyx, and a conical pitcher-fhapccl 
neftarium. Stamina, no filaments, but 
twelve or fixteen linear, diftant anther®, af¬ 
fixed to the outiide of the ne&arium. Pis- 
tillum, an oval germen, cylindric ftyle, 
with three obtufe fligmas. Pericarpium, 
a round trilocular berry, with two heart- 
fhaped feeds. 

There is but one fpecies, which is wholly a 
fine aromatic. 

Canella alba. 

White Laurel-leaved Canella , or White 
Cinnamon.'] Rifes with a thick woody Item, 
branching on every fide, almoft the whole 
length, growing near twenty feet high, hav¬ 
ing a lightilh coloured aromatic bark, oblong,, 
obtufe, light green leaves, and red flowers, in. 
umbellate duffers, at the ends of the branches- 
fuccceded by roundiili berries. 

This tree being a native of the hot parts of 
America, muff always be kept in the ftove in 
this country, and plunged moilly in the bark- 
bed. 

It is propagated by feeds and cuttings in 
pots, plunged in the bark-bed, alfo by layers, 
though the feeds are generally the moft cer¬ 
tain in increafing them, which are procured 
from America by the feedfmen, for the cut¬ 
tings and layers root rclu&antly. 

CANNX, Indian flowering Reed, or In¬ 
dian Shot, fo called from the figure of their 
black feeds. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials of 
America, preferved here in hot houfes for 
the beauty of their monopetalous flowers, pro¬ 
duced in fpikes upon ftalks, from about a 
yard to fix or feven feet high. 

Clafs and order, Afonandria Monogynia. 

Charaflcrt.] Calyx, a three-leaved co¬ 
loured abiding cup. Corolla, one petal 
cut into fix fpear-fhaped fegments, and a two- 
parted ne&aiium. ' Stamina, no filaments, 
but a linear anthera-, attached to one fegment 
of the ne&arium. Pistillum, a roundifh 
germen under the calyx, a flat ftyle, and li¬ 
near ftigma. Pericarpium, a roundiili, 
three-furrowed, trilocular capfule, containing 
globular feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Canna Indica. 

Common. Indian Flowering Reed.] Canna 

with- 
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with a tuberous, thick, fleftiy root, crowned 
by many large, oval, ribbed leaves, a foot 
long, almoft half as broad, pointed at both 
ends, and an upright herbaceous ftalk four 
feet high, terminated by loofe fpikes of flow¬ 
ers, of different colours in different varieties. 

Varieties ere,"} Common Indian Floweiing 
Reed with fcarlet flowers—red flowering— 
yellow flowering—and with fpotted flowers. 

2 . C A n N A Giauca. 

Sta-green-leaved Canna.] Canna with tu¬ 
berous, knotty, flefby roots, upright flalks 
feven feet high, leaves fea-green, a foot and 
a half long, and the ftalk terminated by thick 
fpikes of large, pale-yellow flowers. 

Thefe plan's make a good appearance when 
in flower, which in England is in June, July, 
and Auguft, fuccceded hy feeds in autumn. 
The plants mud always be kept in pots of rich 
earth, to be moved to (belter in winter. 

They arc propagated by feeds in a hot-lied 
in fpring; and in Cummer, when the plants 
are a little advanced in growth, prick them 
feparately in fmall pots of rich earth, plung¬ 
ing them alfo in the hot-bid, giving (hade, 
water, and frefh air, to which harden them 
by degrees till they bear it fully till October, 
then place them in a (love or very good grecn- 
lioul'e. 

CANNABIS, the Hemp Plant. 

There is but one fpecies, an herbaceous, 
tall, ftrong annual, valuable for the peculiar 
property of its ftalk for making hemp for cord¬ 
age and coarfe cloth, and its iced for oil, &c. 

Clafs and order, Tticecia Pentandria. 

Characters.'] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on different plants, the males having 
a five-parted cup; that of the females is mo- 
nophyllous, oblong-pointed, and permanent. 
Corolla, no petals. Stamina, the males 
have tivc filaments, and fquare anthers;. 
Pistillum, in the females, a fmall germcn, 
two long ftyles, and acute ftigmas. Pekj- 
cari* ium, a very fmall, bivalve nut, with the 
feed lodged in the calvx. 

The lpecies is, 

Ca nn ae i s fit tv a. 

Cultivated or Common Hemp. ] Cannabis 
with an upright, ftrong, branchy ftajk, lix 
or feven feet high, or more, adorned with 
large finely-digitated leaves,* of about feven 
long narrow lobes, and, male flowers in ter¬ 
minal pendulous fpikes ; females, folitury at 
the axil las. 

Varieties.'] Manured Hemp w ith male ' 

flowers--with female flowers, or female j 

hemp. ! 

Both die varieties are alike ufcful, as hemp 
for cordage, &c. but it is the female fort only, 


that produces the feed, for oil and "other 
ufes. 

A few of thefe plants may be admitted as 
annuals in the pleafure-ground, for the va¬ 
riety of their majeftic growth and numerous 
fingered leaves, fowing the feed in April 
where the plants are defigned to remain. 

In the hufbandry culture of this plant, it 
delights in a moift, rich, deep foil, prepared 
for the fet'd, by ploughing and harrowing; 
and April is the time for fowing, allowing 
two bufhels to an acre, fowing it by hroad- 
caft and harrow it in ; and when the plants 
are come, hoe them to a foot diftance, and 
they will befit to pull for ufe in autumn. 

It is pulled at two diilcrcnt times, the 
male plants generally about the middle of 
Auguft, or when they have (Led their farina 
to fecundate the females, foon after whit h they 
begin to decay, the leaves changing yeilowidi, 
and the ftalks white, tokens of mature growth, 
and (hould be pulled ; but the females muft 
ftand till October to ripen their feed. Both 
forts, when pulled, are bound in bundles half 
a yard in cotnpafs, and after drying a few 
days, are then carried to fome river, brook, or 
other water, in which the bundles are placed 
upon one another, and kept under by fome 
weight at top ; then remain fcveral days, and 
afterwards fpread to dry, four or five weeks ; 
and being thus prepared to a proper ftate for 
breaking, in order for feparatiug or dividing 
the hard bulky fubftance, and forming the 
towy fibrous or ufcful parts, the whole is tied 
jjg bundles again and houfed, ready for break¬ 
ing, asaforeiaid, hackling and manufacturing 
into^hat valuable material commonly called 
Hemp; the great and uuivcrfal utility of 
which is well known ; being of vaft import¬ 
ance for making all forts ofcordage, and par¬ 
ticularly valuable in (hipping, for the various 
forts of cordage, cables, (ails, &c. and like- 
wife for making variety of very ufcful coarfe 
cloths for domedic ufes on many occafions. 

The Hemp plants when cultivated for 
the feed, which is produced only in the 
females, muft be permitted to continue in 
growth till it is fully ripe, about Michaelmas, 
then pulled and tied iu bundles, dried, and the 
feed either threflied out dirc&ly, or houfed till 
another opportunity ; and when threlhc-d, is 
then prepared for manufacturing, as above. 

CAP 1 TUJLUM, a little roimdifh head of 
flowers, a mode of inflorefcencc, or way of 
flowering, in which many fmall flowers or 
florets are collected into a clufc roundifh head 
or knob, appearing as one flower, as in gom- 
phrena , or globe amaranthus; and cephalan- 
thus, or button-tree. 

A Capi- 
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A Cmitulum is either, Ample leaves, and fmall wheel-ftiapcd, five- 

Clobo/iim, round or globuLr, as \w pomphre- parted, white flowers, fuccccded by elegant 
iia gluboja ; dimbl'inlum , half globular or he- fcarlet, or yellow fruit; in which confifts the 
miiphcrical \ jubt otnndu roundiih ; ovautm, principal merit of the plants, being beautiful 
egs fhaped; pyramiLnum, pyramidal-Jhaped; when growing, and arc an excellent pickle, 
pcdnuculatum , the florets having little foot- of a hot fpi< y nature. 

(talks ; foiinfum, leiI'y, or intermixed with Clafs and order, Pcntandria Mono^ynla. 

leaves ; nudum, naked, having no leaves ; hi/- Characters.'] Calyx, a monophyllous cup, 
pidnm, liifpid, briftly. . divided into five ereft permanent' fegments! 

(_ A 1 l ARlJ\ the Caper Shrub. Corolla, a fmall wliecl-fliapcJ acutdy-iive* 

There are feveral fpecies, moftly of (hriibbv parted, patent petal. Stamina, five fila- 
* growth ; and tender exotics of diftant hot tnents, and connivent anther*. Pistillum 
countries ; one of which, a native of Italy an oval gerinen, (lender ftyle, and obtufe ftig- 
and other fouthern paits of Europe, is culti- ma. Peb.icar.pium, the germen fuccceds to 
vated in many of our gardens as a grccn-houfe a haccaceous, hollow, bilocular fruit, of tut¬ 
or Hove plant, and which is the true Caper- certain figure, fumilhed with numerous com- 
Shruli, the (lower-buds of which pickled, are prefled feeds. 

the Capers ufed in fauces, &c. Modern botanifls deferibe four or five dif- 

Clals and order, Polyandria Afonogynia. ferent fpecics of Capficum, all tender exotics 
Characters.'] Calyx, the cup is cut into moftly natives of the Weft Indies, of which 
four concave gibbous parts. Corolla, four l.lhall fir ft give the two principal fpecies and 
large, obtufe, fpreading petals. St am in a, 'their varieties the moft generally known and 
numerous filaments, and versatile anther*. cultivated in our gardens, both as ornamental 
Pistjllum, a pediciilated germen, no ftyle, plants, and for their fruit to ufc domeftically, 
but an obtufe feflile fligtna. Pericarpium, confiding of an herbaceous annual, arid a 
a lie ft) y, pediciilated, unilocular berry, and lhrubby perennial , but both of which vary 
munerous feeds. wonderfully into numerous varieties, in re- 

'J’he true, caper is, gard to the lliapc, fize, and pofuion of growth 

C a p p a n t s [pi no jus. of the fruit. 

Piieky Capparis , or True Caper-Shrub.] *1 he fpecies are, 

Cupparis with flirubby fpinous ftalks and i. Capsicum annuum. 
blanches, forming a bufhy head, growing Annual Herbaceous Capficum.] Capficum 
three or four feet high, garni (lied with round- with an upright herbaceous ftalk, dividing in- 
ifli, hiiootii, entire leaves, placed alternate ; to a branchy head, about two.feet high, gar- 
and ftom the (ides of tlic branches many (in- niflied with long, broad, entire leaves; and 
glc foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one large, cx^ trom the (ides of the branches numerous 
panded, white (lower. I mall, wheel -ftuped, quinquifid, white (iow- 

The flower-buds, before the petals begin to ers, luce ceded by beautiful fcarlet or yellow 
expand, are proper for Capers ; but for which pods, of an indeterminate ligure and lize, 
ule thefe are not to be expected in due quan- from half an inch to hall a foot long, 
tity in this country. The varieties of this, in refpeiSt to the 

This plant muft he kept in pots of light lliapc, frze, and polition of growth of the fruit, 
fandv earth, to he placed in a gieen-houfc in are very numerous, which may be divided 
winter; but it is generally more prolific in into fix dalles, as thole of each clafs arc pretty 
flowers, when in a hut-houfeduring that fcafon. p-> m incut. 

It is propagated by feed from abroad, and Varieties are, 
by layers of its youngeft branches; low the Long-podded Annual Capficum.] Capfi- 
leods in pots of light fandv compoft in fpriug, cum with ol/iong, pendulous or hanging, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed. By layers, the leaflet pods—with oblong, pendulous, ycl- 
young branches may be laved in Ipring or low pods—with upright, oblong, fcarlet pods 
lummcr, giving each a fmall flit, and they —with fliort upright pods—with divided pods 
will probably be rooted in a year, though they —-with very tapei pods a fpan long.—All of 
are often two before it iseffciftcd. whidj vatieties often rife from the fame feed 

CAPS 1 CU WyCupficum, or Guinea Pepper, ol iheCommon Long-podded, Red, or Yel- 
Tliis genus furniihes ornamental and ufc- low Capficum, rarely altering from one to 
ful plants, confiding of herbaceous tendei 'he other in colour, only iu the fize and pofi- 
annuals, and lhrubby hot-houfe perennials, ion of the growth. 

all of upright growth, with branchy Jicads. Heart-fitapcd Capficum.] Capficum with 
from two to five feet high, garnilhed with rouudilh, licart-fliaped, hanging pods—with 
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oblong, heart-fhaped, hanging pods—with 3. Capsicum groffitm. 

heart-Shaped, upright pods—with round, heart- Grojs-podded Perennial Capficum.] Capfi- 

fhaped, upright pods—with very large, round- cum with an herbaceous, under-fhrubby, fhort, 
ifh, upright pods, of each of which there are perennial ftem and branches; producing large, 
red and yellow colours. thick, fwclling, foiitary, ere& fruit, of various 

Angular-heart-formed Capjicum.] Capficum forms; the top flatted, wrinkled, angled, and 
with upright, angular, heart-fhaped, furrowed the whole grofs and flefhy. 
and wrinkled , fcarlet pods—with upright, 4 - Capsicum baccatum. 
angular, heart-fhaped, flat-topped, fcarlet pods Berry-podded Capjicum ,, or Bird Pepper.] 

_with upright, angular, bell-fhaped, fcarlet Capficum with a fhrubby, fmooth, even item ; 

pods; and the plants have generally broad and longifli, flender, divaricated branches, 
wrinkled leaves. growing three feet high ; producing frnall. 

Great Angular Pickling Capficum , or Bell - roundiili, berry-like, red fruit—of which, in 
Pepper.] Capficum with upright, fwelling, the Weft-Indies, where the plants grow plcn- 
fleihy-fkinned, wrinkled red pods, flatted and tifullv, is prepared the Cayan Pepper, 
angular at top—with hanging or pendulous All thefe plants, both annual and fhrubby 
pods; the pods of thefe varieties having a kinds, being natives of both Indies, are confc- 
thicker, more flefliy, and tender ikin, arc the quently of tender Quality here. The annuals 
beft of all for pickling. require to be railed and forwarded in hot-beds. 

Cherry-fruited Capficum.] Capficum with railing them from feed in March or April, and 
low fpreading branches, leaves in clufters, and- continuing them under occalional fhelter until 
round, fmooth, red, cherry-fhaped fruit. the end of May, or beginning of June. And 
Olivc-JkapcdCapficum.] Capficum with an the fhrubby kinds require almoft the conftant 
cre & branchy head, and olive-ihaped fruit. temperature of a ftove ; or, at leaft, although 
Each of the abovedaffes of varieties, though they will fucceed in a moderate hot-bed under 
allowed to be only varieties of one common a deep frame in fummer, where they can have 
parent, yet by care in faving the feeds of the occafional fhelter of glaffes on nights and bad 
plants of each clafs, they continue pretty di- weather, they mull be placed in a ftove in 
Hina or permanent, and feeds of either gene- autumn, to remain all winter, 
rally produce the like kinds, as expreffed under The annual kinds in general, confidercd as 
each head. plants of ornament, are of a regular branchy 

All the’ varieties flower in June and July, growth, and very flowery; but the flowers, 
and the pods and feeds ripen in Auguft, Sep- being fmall, do not make any confidcrable 
tember and October. appearance; their greateft merit is in the 

The’ following are the fhrubby perennial beauty of the ripe fruit, which, being nume- 
fpccies and varieties. 4 tous, and of different forms, fixes, pohtions of 

a. Capsicum fruticefcens. 'growths, and coloius, intermixed with the 

Shrubby Perennial Capficum.] Capficum green leaves and white flowers, make a fine 
with a fhrubby perennial ftem, divided into a appearance, the latter part of fummer, either in 
branchy, buflry head, four or five feet high, the borders, &cc. or in pots to adorn courts or 
earnifhed fome with long narrow, and others other compartments. 

with broad, and with purple-veined leaves, and And for ufeful purpofes, the young or half- 
fmall whceWhaped, five-parted, white flowers, grown fruit is efteemed the fineft pickle in the 
fucceeded by many very fmall fruit of different world; all the forts may be ufed for this pur- 
figures in different varieties. pofe, but the great angular-podded kind, or 

* Varieties of this arc,] Shrubby perennial Bell Pepper, claims preference. 

Capficum, with pyramidal yellow fruit—with « The fhrubbv forts make a fine appearance 
pyramidal, red berberry-fruit, or Berberry in autumn and winter in the ftove, with their 
Pepper—with conical, fmall, red fruit, or ripe fruit, which often continues on the plants 
Hen Pepper—with conical golden fruit— till fpring. 

with oval, very finall, red truit, or Bird Pepper. The pods of all the forts are very hot and 
All thefe, though fuppofed only varieties of fpicy: the inhabitants of America ufe them in 
the fame fpecies, are pretty permanent.from all their fauces, and the negroes devour them 
feed; i. e. the feed of any particular variety, if greedily ; whence the plants have the appella- 
fayed with care, generally produces plants and non of Negro or Guinea Pepper, 
frvfrt of the fame kind. Tire ripe pods and feed of all the forts arc 

The two following are fuppofed to be infupportably acrid, as many have experienced 
diftinajpccies^but have much icfemblance to by ignorantly chewing them, or by waggifh 
fome of the foregoing varieties. |perfons rubbing them, for diveifion, on the 

edges 
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edges »f drinking-cups, &c. And the ripe This fpeeies of feed-vefTel, Capfula, is a dry 
pods thrown in the fire, occafion vehement hollow pericarpium, of one or more elaftic 
freezing, coughing, and frequently vomiting, valves, which opens or fplits in fome determi- 
Propagation of all the Sorts. nate manner, for difcharging the feeds when 

All the forts are eafily raifed from feed, in a ripe, and differs effentially from the other feven 
hot-bed, in March or beginning of April, fpeeies of feed-veflel. Sec Pericarpium, &c. 
But firft of the annual forts. A Capfule confifts of one or more cells 

A hot-bed is to be prepared at the above [Loculamenta ]: when of two or more they are 
time, which will ferve for thefe and many divided from each other by partitions, having a 
other tender annuals: place a frame and gluts Columella , of little column of membraneous 
thereon, and then lay in five or fix inches fubftance, pafling through it, to conneft the 
depth of rich light earth; the feed may then feveral partitions with tne feed. When the 
either be fown on the furface, or in (mail drills, Capfule confifts of a finglc cell only, it is 
or in pots, plunging them in the mould, botanically termed unilocufur ; if of two, bilc- 
obferving in either method to cover it about a cular ; if three, trilocular; if four, quadrilocu- 
quartcr of an inch deep: the plants will foon lar ; if five, quinquelocular ; if fix, fex locular ; 
appear, obferving to give air daily in common and if many, multilocular. 
with other plants of the bed, by tilting up the When it is compofed of two valves, or parts 
light (fee Annual Pi. ants). Alfo give that open, it is termed bivalve ; vtfhen of three, 
frequent very moderate waterings ; and when trivalve ; when of four, quadrivalve\ and of 
they are two or three inches high, having three five, quinquevalve, &cc. Sec Yalvula. 
or four leaves, it will be of much advantage to When of different figures, they are termed 
prick a quantity of them out upon another trigona, when three-cornered; tetragona , four- 
hot-bed, at foui inches diftance, giving water, corned; pentagona, five-cornered; turbinata , 
and ihade them occafionally from the fun till top-fhaped ; inf at a , fwoln or puffed out; 
rooted; after which admit air freely every vcntricofa, big-bellied; faccida, feeble, flaccid; 
favourable day, and moderate waterings two globofa , round, globular; ovata , egg-fraped; 
or three times a week; and by the middle of cordata, heart-fhaped; obcordata, heart-fhaped. 
May harden them gradually to the full air, with its tip downwards; columnaris, column- 
into which they ihould be tranfplanted the /haped ; acuminata, pointed, tapering to a 
beginning of June, removing them with a ball pointy teres, flender and cylindrical; conica, 
of earth to each root, and place fome in conic-formed; bicornis, two-horned; tricornis , 
different parts of the flower-borders, and fome thrcc-homed; lunulata , crefcent-fhaped; com- 
in pots, giving due waterings in dry weather, pref'a, flat, prefled together; lanceolata, lance- 
till they nave taken good root. _ (haped; fubrotunda, roundifh ; oblonga, ob- 

But thofe you intend as ceconomical plants? long, longer than broad; bicarinata , two- 
to produce plenty of fruit for pickling, ihould keeled ; tricarinata, three-keeled ; alata, 
be planted out in a rich warm border, or other winged; fucculenta, fucculent, pulpy ; carnofa , 
compartment, in the kitchen-garden, in rows a flefliy ; lignofa , woody fubftance:; coriacea, 
foot and a half or two feet diftance, and about leathery fubftance ; mcmbranacea , membra- 
fiftcen inches diftant in the lines, giving water neous, of thin dry membranes; didyma, twin 
as above directed. ' capfules; anarginata, notched in the margin ; 

The (hrubby forts are alfo raifed from feeds, bifulcata, two-furrowed; trifulcata, three- 
as dire&ed for the annuals, or fown in pots and furrowed ; Jiriata, ftreaked, or fuperficially 
plunged in the bark-bed of the ftove, &c. and furrowed; glabra, fmooth ; echinata, (from a 
the plants Ihould be pricked fingly in froall hedge-hog) prickly; toninitofa,<\own ^; hi/phia, 
pots, and plunged upon another hot-bed, under briftly, or (baggy ; nuda, naked, oppo'led to 
frames and glaffes, giving air and water as kifpida ; pellucida, pellucid, or tranfparent; 
before obferved; and when they arc confidera- colorata, coloured, as in cclafrus-, clajlica, 
lily advanced in growth, remove them, with elaftic, burfting elaftically like a fpring, and 
the balls to their roots, into larger pots, plung- darting the feeds from their departments with 
* ing them alfo in a moderate warmth under a great velocity, as in fome fpeeies of impatiens , 
deep frame, where they may remain to have or balfaminc, and many others. See Elas- 
occafional (helter of tne glaffes till autumn ; tic a. 

then remove them in their pots to the ftove, The number of Capfules fucceeding each 
where their fruit will form a fine variety allj flower is generally the fame as the germina, 
winter. or feed-buds; for the Capfule and all other feed- 

CAPSULA, Capfule, one of the eight fpe- veflels are each nothing elfe than the feed-bud, 
cies of pericarpium, or feed-vcflel. or germen, arrived at maturity (fee Gkr- 

G g 2 AI£N). 
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men). The feed-vdlel therefore con fids cither 
of one Capf ule, as in lychnis; two, as in 
pceony; three, as in larx-fpur; four, as in 
rhodiola, orrofe-root; five, as in columbine, See. 

Capfulcs. infplitting or opening, are divided 
externaIIv into one or more pieces, or open¬ 
ings, called valves (fee Valvui.a). This 
opening of the Capfule for difeharging the 
feeds when ripe, is fometimes at the bafe, 
fometimes on the fide, through a fmall hole, as 
in campanula ; in fume horizontally ; and in 
fome longitudinally, as in convolvulus ; but the 
moft ufual opening, in molt plants, is at the 
top, and fplits in as many different ways as 
there are valves. 

CARDAMINE, Ladies’ Smock, or Cuckoo 
flower. 

It compt rfes fome low, herbaceous, flower¬ 
ing perennials of ornamenral appearance, 
proper for adorning the pleafurc-ground. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquofa. 

Charailcrs.] Cai.yx, four oval-oblong, 
deciduous leaves. Corolla, four oblong, 
cruciform petals; the lower part ere£V, and 
fpreading above. Stamina, fix filaments, 
four longcfl, the length of the calyx, and two 
fhorter, and heart-fhaped, creft anthers;. 
Pistilll’m, a cylindric germen, no ffylc, hut 
a capitated ftigma. Pericarpium, a long, 
cylindric, comprefled, bilocular pod, opening 
i'piraily, and darting out the feeds with claftic 
force. 

There are many fpecies, but of which one 
only has claim to attention, which admits of 
ionic varieties, which are— 

Cardamine pratenjis. 

Corimon Afcadow Ladies' Since/:.] Carda- 
tnine with creeping ftringv roots, crowned 
bv many winged, roundifli dobed leaves, 
fpreading on the ground, and fevcral fmall 
ilalks, a toot high, garnilhed with lancco- 
btc-lobcd leaves, and many flowers, in May 
and June. 

Vaiietia of this arc,] Common Lathes’ 
Smock with tingle purple flowers—with dou¬ 
ble pur, le flowers - Angle white flowers— 
with double white flowers. 

The flowers of the fin pie kind have four 
petals, but tliofe of toe double forts are multi¬ 
plied to the very ccntie. The Angle forts 
cmhcllifh the meadows in great abundance in 
M: v, from whence the double forts were firfl 
accid.-awllv obtained, which arc highly ornu- 
nvival and propeV furniture for tin: flower- 
borders, and will profiler in any fitu.ition, but 
d. light tiiofL in tnoiff fhadv places, where they 
gt.:- r al!v produce larger, more beautiful,,;md 
durvlvl • dowers. They are all eafily propa¬ 
gate! by '-Oping dividing t!ai roots i:i au- 


| turnn or early in fpring; and all the flips, if no* 
parted very fmall, will readily flower the 
following Mav. 

CARDULhS, the ThiftJe. 

It comprehends many hardy herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, growing 
from one to five or fix feet high, having very 
thorny-prickly Hems and leaves; and com¬ 
pound flowets inventrirofe, fcaly, very prickly 
cups, but being mofily very trcublclbmc weeds, 
are rarely admitted in gardens, and fhould 
generally be eradicated wherever they appear. 

Carduus Bcncdiclus. See Cental re a. 

C A RICA, the Pa paw, or IVpo-uee. 

This genus fnrniihcs two curious hot-houfe 
exotics of tree-like growth, adorned with beau¬ 
tiful, large, divided leaves, and monopetalous 
and cfuiiujucpetalous, white, yellow, and pur¬ 
ple flowcis, lccceeded by very large, jieihy, 
eatable fruit. 

Clafs and order, Diar/a Drcan.hia. 

C/: mailers.'] Calyx, mJe and female 
flowers on feparatc plai ts, tie.- males having 
fcurcc any cup, and the females a fmall per¬ 
manent one, quimpichd at top. CoRoLLA, 
the males a funnei-fhapc.l, long, tubular petal, 
cut into five narrow, blunt, revolute fegments; 
and in the females rive long fpc.tr-(haped petals 
turned back at top. Stamina, ten Id-nr cuts, 
five of them alternately fhortei than the other, 
and oblong unthene. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, very fhort 11 vie, and fhe broad cre- 
nated ftigmas. Pericarpium, a large, ob- 
long, fleihv, baccaccous, unilocular liuit, full 
of fmall oval feeds. 

|*^ The fpecies are, 

1. Car tc a Papaya. 

(Papaya)—or Common Indian Papav:.] 
Carica with an upright, thick, l'ofr, hollow, 
naked flem, riling twenty feet high, gainilhcd 
upwards with very large, divided, deeply* 
finuated-lohcd leaves, fpreading two or three 
feet on every fide, and male flowers in white 
cluffeis on long foot-ftalks, yellow or purple 
female ones growing dole round the (lem, 
fucceedcd hy very large, ilcil.y, yellow, dit- 
fercnt-fliaped fruit. 

Varieties.] Common Papaw with male 
flowers—with female flowets—with melon- 
ihaped fruit—with goutd-fltaped fruit—with 
pear-ihaped fruit—with pyramidal fruit. 

2. Carica Pofpoja. 

(Pofopoja)—or Branching Surinam Papaw."] 
Carica with au upt ight bra m hi tig llem ; large 
di. id.d leaves, having ciuhe lobes, fpreading 
widely every way; and reddilh male flowets 
in duffers, and female ones c I of; to the ficin, 
fucceedcd bv very large, pear-fhaped, yellow 
fi nil. 

Both 
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Botto the fpccics produce male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, fo that the female 
plants only produce die fruit. 

All the varieties are very ornamental in 
their beautiful, very large, many-lobcd leaves, 
making a fine appearance in the flovc at all 
fcafons, and fome of them flower here an¬ 
nually ; and thofe of the females aie fueceeded 
by ripe fruit, which, however, fcldom ripen in 
pel fedtion enough to be eatable. 

'1'hefe plants arc propagated bv fowing the 
feed in a hot-bed in Match or April; mid when 
the plants are two iiulus high, pti-. kthem inlc- 
paratc final! polsol light ri. h null, andpluiv.e 
tlum in a bark I d; and town ids autumn 
pb-'i ih.m in t!r* Hove u> tein. in, giving but 
very light waterings in wi..ter, but in tummci 
it mull be tr«*tjitiy repeated: and ;:s the 
planus admire in gto.vth, thill them into 
larger p -Is; at each {hitting i>e ( ir eful to 
I'liiiinc the lull of earth to the roots. 

The plants are liee tliootcrs ; and in this 
country, in rui hoi-notifi-s, i!»c* lull fort paiti- 
cularlv has fometimes air*’.ad ten or twelve 
ieet flattue. 01 mote, inunee or tour ycais. 

CARPIN’ US, the 1 lui nbcam-tree. 

This gt nus lurnithes dm e ipet ies and fome 
varie i.s ot hardy deciduous ton It and-orna- 
niental trees, of ihiturc: from ten to {evenly 
feet, r nmilled with fimple oblong leaves, and 
anu uineeous or katkin flowers. 

Chi's and older, A fine? tin Pilyandria. 

C/h.n.AYi.r.J Calyx, male and female 
flows i s ap rt on the fame plant, growing each 
in a ha te fialy amentum, each leale contain¬ 
ing one flow er. Corolla, no petals in tfti 
units, but a ( up-thaped lix-p uted corolla in 
the female katkins. Stamina, ten to many 
i : laments, and coinprefled hairy antberte. 
PtsTiLLi’M. two (hort get mens, four flyles, 
and timpie tligmas. Pericarp)hm, none; 
the amentum enlarges, containing at the hale 
of each b ale an oval, angular nut. 

The fpet ies ate, 

j. Car pin is Betulus (Vuigaits). 

(lutuhf')—Common Hornbeam.} Carpinus 
with an upright luaight llern, lrom thirty t(. | 
{event v feet flatutc, feathered fiom the bottom, 
and term) i ding in a vety branchy head, adorn- 
ed w.th ova!-oblong, rough leave. wrtlluiiih 
in autumn, but remain hrmlv attached to the 
brantjies till Ipiing, and with plane fettles to 
the cones, lurniihing abundance of i ipc Iced in 
autumn. 

Varieties of tbis are,] Common Hornbeam 
with plain green leaves—Variegated-leaved 
Common Hornbeam—Cut-leaved Common 
Hornbeam—Oriental Hornbeam growing ten 
or twelve 'feet high, clolely branching from 
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the bottom Horizontally, garni f^cd with oval- 
fpear-fhaped leaves, aijd very fhoyt cones, 
a. Carpinus Oflrya . 

(Ojlrya)—Hop Hornbeam.\ Carpinus with 
an upright ftem, attaining twenty feet ftature, 
terminating in a regular head, garnifhed with 
oval-oblong, rough leaves, and hop-like fruit, 
having inflated feales. 

3- Carpi r us virginiana. 

Virginia f Givering Hot abeam.] Carpinus 
with an upright ftem, growing thirty feec 
high; the hranches elofely garnilhed with 
long, fpear-ihaped, pointed, rough leaves, of a 
deep-green colour, falling off in autumn; 
and yellowish flowers, fueceeded by very long 
fltohiles or fruit-cones. 

All thefe fpccies and varieties of Carpinus 
are very hardy, and will profper in almoft any 
foil and expofuie, and of which there are 
varieties well adapted both fur ufe and ornament. 

As to the Common Hornbeam, it flourilhes 
not only in good ground, but in anv hungry 
bairen foil, light or ftifF, as well as in all hilly 
and other bleak expofed places, and is very 
proper to he planted as a foicft tree, an ! for 
ornament in parks, either as tingle flandards, 
or in ilumps or large plantations, in afiem- 
hlngc with other deciduous tires: and as it 
retains its leaves, in a w ithered flare, all win¬ 
ter, it affords flicker to Id's hardy trees, and is 
therefore w ell adapted to border plantations, to 
break the noitherly and boiflerotis winds. 

Tliis tree is alio remarkably well adapted 
for hedges, cither by way of ornament or 
flicker, for it is feathered to the very bottom, 
and may readily be trained to any defired 
height. 

As the timber of this tiec is valuable for 
many (economical ufes, a v ood of them may 
be eafily railed on anv luil'to advantage*, plant¬ 
ing young plants, of three or four to five or fix 
feet Hems, in rows, four or five feet diftante, 
ana half that in the lines, aiid after a few yea is* 
growth every other tree in the row may be 
thinned for poles and other fniall purpofes , 
and lo continue thinning them by degtecs, 
a. cording as they increafe con lidei ably in 

r,_cr giovvth, ctowdmg one another; always 
leaving a fulfil iency of tltc handfot.iell flraigbt 
plants, at moderate diil.mces, to acquire lull • 
growth for timber.. 

The < ther lorts are alfo very proper for 
large ornamental plantations to increafe the 
variety, and the oriental kind is patticulatly 
well adapted for low tide hedges ; all the 
others, being alio generally pretty well fea¬ 
thered, may alfo be ufed occafionaily both lot 
that purpoic, and for divoriifying large Unub- 
bet ies. 

Propagation 
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Propagation of oil tlte Sorts. . branches furmountcd by frngle heads vf yel- 

The common fort may be raifed plentifully low flowers, 
from feed fown in autumn in four feet wide 3. Carthamus caruleus. 
beds, covering it an inch -deep, and in the Blue Perennial Carthamus.'] Carthamus 
fpring the plants will rife, or fometimes not with upright, channelled, Angle {talks, two 
till the fpring following : or may preferve the feet high; broad, fpear-fhaped, indented, fpi- 
feeds till fpring, then tow them in February nous leaves; and one blue flower terminating 
or March; but the plants will not generally each (talk, 
rife till the fecond year; obferving in either 4. Carthamus tingitanus. 
method, that when the plants have had two Tangier Blue Perennial Carthamus.] Car- 
years* growth in the feed-bed, they fhould be thamus with the radical leaves pinnated ; up- 
tranfplanted in the nurfery, in rows two feet right, flightly branching flalks a foot and half 
and half diflance, and half that in the rows ; high, garnifned with pinnatifid prickly leaves, 
and when from three to fix or eight feet high, and one blue flowei terminating each ftalk. 
are fit for any plantation, ufeful and orna- The flowefs of all the forts are compound, 
mental. confiding of many florets in very large, leafy. 

This fort may alfo be raifed abundantly by fcaly cups, which, in all the forts, appear in 
layers in autumn, which will be rooted and July and Auguft, and the feed ripens in au- 
fit to tranfplant by that time twelvemonth. tumn: they all fucceed in the open borders, 

- All the other forts may alfo be raifed eafily and will add to the variety of flowering 
from feed and layers, but the latter method is plants. 

the only way to continue the different varieties The two firft forts are hardy annuals, and 
diftimSt. may be fown in March in the places where it 

CARTHAMUS. Baftard Saffron. is defigned they fhall flower; or if fown in a 

The plants of this genus confift of fome hot-bed it will forward them, fo plant them 
ornamental herbaceous annuals and peren- out in May. 

nials, producing flalks two or three feet high. The two perennial forts are propagated by 
crowned by yellow and blue compound parting their roots in autumn or fpring; or by 
flowers. feeds in a bed of light earth in March. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejta Poly garni a JEqua- CARUM, Carui , or Caraway. 

Us. It comprifes but one fpecies, an herbaceous, 

Charaflers.] Calyx, a compound flower, umbelliferous, aromatic biennial, efteemed for 
having the general cup compofed of many its feeds for cookery and medical life, 
leafy feales broad at the bafe. Corolla, is Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 
compofed of many hermaphrodite florets, di- ■ Charaflcrs.] Umbelliferous flowers, each 
vided at top into five eredt fegments. St a- general umbel compofed of ten fmallcr, and 
mi>:a, five fhorr filaments, and cylindric each floret of five petals, having five ftamina, 
tubular antherse. PrsTiLLuM, a fhort ger- two ftyles, and two feeds, 
men, {lender and fimplc fligma. Pericar- The fpecies is, 
hum, none; a finglc feed in each floret Cardm Carui. 

lodged in the calyx. Common Carui , or Caraway.] Carum with 

The principal fpecies are, a long, taper, perpendicular, white root, 

1. Carthamus tinfiorius. crowned by winged, decompound, finely. 

Dyer's Carthamus, or Common Baftard Saf- many-parted leaves, on long foot-ftalks, and 

fron.] Carthamus with an upright, fmooth, one or two eredl, channelled, branchy fteins, 
branchy ftalk a yaid high, gamifhed with oval, two feet high, having all the branches termi- 
entirc, fpinj -ferrated, cloic-fitting leaves, and nated by umbels of white flowers in June, and 
all the brant hes crowned by large Angle heads ripen feeds in autumn. 

of fatfron-coloured florets, extending an inch It is propagated by feed in the open ground 
above the calyx. in fpriftg or autumn, (owing them either in 

The flowers of this fpecies are ufed in dying,! fhallow drills, or by broad-caff, and rake them 
and for medicinal purpofes. | in; and when the plants are come up two or 

2. .Carthamus lanatus. three inches high, hoe them to five 01 fix inches 

fVoollyCarthamus, orYdlowDiJlaffTh'tJlle.] j di fiance, which in fpring following will ihoot 

Carthamus with bottom leaves pinnatifhl, | up flalks, and produce flowers and feed, and 
hairy, and prickly; an upright woolly ftalk 'the plants form after perifh. 
two feet high, branching above, garnifhed 1 If the feeds are fown in autumn, the plants 
with finuated, hairy, fpmous leaves, their will come up, (land the winter, and produce 
bafe eihbracing the flalks, and all tlte feeds the following fummer, 

CARYO- 
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CA*YOPHYLLUS, the Clove Tree, an 
Indian aromatic for the ftove. 

Oafs and order, Icofandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a monophyllous, 
fmall, obtufe, double.cup, divided into four 
fegments, anil placed above the germen. Co¬ 
rolla, four roundifh, concave petals, iu- 
ferted in the cup. Stamina, twenty or more 
thread-ihaped filaments, topped with oblong 
anther*. Pistillum, an oblong, two-celled 
germen, with a thick, awi-fhaped ftyle, anc 
fimple ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, bi 
locular berry, containing a large oblong feed 

The fpecies is, 

Car yoi'hyllus aromaticus. • 

dramatic Clove Tree.] Rifes to twenty or 
twenty-tive feet high, dividing, four or five feet 
from the ground, into branches which grow 
erect, covered with a fmooth bark, and l’ub- 
divided into many fmaller; garniihed with 
oval-fpcar-ihapcd leaves, placed oppoiitc; 
and fmall white flowers terminating the 
branches in loofe bunches, fuccecdcd by oval 
berries, crowned with the permanent calyx. 

The berries, when half-grown, gathered, 
dried, and imported here, arc the cloves of the 
/hops. 

The propagation of this tree is by ripe feeds, 
procured from abroad. They muft be fown 
in pots jind plunged in a hot-bed ; and after¬ 
ward, when come up, removed to the bark- 
bed in the ftove, where they muft conftantly be 
retained. 

CASSIA, Wild Senna. 

It conlifts of trees, ihrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, of American growth, adorned wiff* 
winged, many-lobed leaves, and quinquepeta- 
lous flowers, cultivated here in our ftoves and 
plcafure-grounds for variety. 

Clals and order, Deeandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, five concave, colour¬ 
ed, deciduous leaves. Corolla, five roundiih, 
concave, patent petals. Stamina, ten de¬ 
cimated filaments, having to the three lower 
ones large, arched, beaked, open-pointed an¬ 
ther*, which in the three upper ones are very 
fmall, and in the four fide ones open without 
beaks. Pistillum, a taper germen, fhort 
ftyle, and blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, an 
oblong pod, having tranfverfe partitions, con¬ 
taining roundiih feeds. 

The fpecies chiefly cultivated in our gar¬ 
dens are, 

1. Cassia Fijlula. *„ 

fFijlula)—or Purging Tree-CaJJia of Alex¬ 
andria.] Caflia witn an upright trunk, di¬ 
viding into many branches, ago attains forty 
to fifty feet ftature; winged leaves of five 
pair of oval fharp-pointed lobes; and from the. 


ends of the branches longfpikes of deep-yellow 
flowers, fucceeded byround hard pods one or 
two feet long, containing the feeds lodged in a 
black, fweetilh, purging pulp, ufed*n medicine. 

2. Cassia Id flora. 

Two-fowercd Shrub-Cafta.] Caflia with 
fhrubby ftalks and branches three or four feet 
high ; winged leaves of fix pair of oblongifh 
Smooth lobes, having fubulatedglands between, 
and foot-ftalks from the axiilas, eat h support¬ 
ing two flowers, fucceeded by jointed plane 
nods. 

3. Cassia ligujirina. 

Privet-lobed Shrub-Cajfia.] Caflia with a 
fhrubby ftalk, branching three or four feet 
high; winged leaves of feveu pair of fmall 
fpear-ihaped lobes or foliolcs, the laft pair the 
imalleft ; and from the upper parts of the 
branches, terminal bunches of yellow flowers, 
fucceeded by oblong, comprefied feed-pods. 

4. Cassia marilandica. 

Maryland Herbaceous Jt'ild Senna.] Caflia 
with black, hbr.y, perennial roots; upright 
annual ftalks near a yard high; winged leaves 
of eight or nine pair of oval-oblong lobes; and 
the ftalks terminated by loofe fpikes of yellow 
flowers, but rarely any feeds here. 

The four following are lefs common, but 
are retained in many curious collections in our 
ftoves; and are all of the woody or fhrubby 
kind, exotics of the Indies. 

5. Cassia Javanica. 

Java Cajfia. ] Caflia growing with a large 
woody Hem, dividing into a very branchy head, 
growing many feet nigh : leaves compofed of 
twelve pair 01 oblong, obtufe, fmooth folioles, 
and at the ends of the branches loofe fpikes of 
reddifh flowers, fucceeded by large, long, 
cylindric pods, two feet long. 

6. Cassia fruticofa. 

Shrubby Cajjia of La Vera Crux.] Caflia 

g rowing with feveral fhrub-like, branchy 
etns, fifteen or twenty feet high, adorned witn, 
leaves compofed of two pair of ovate-lanceo¬ 
late, fmooth lobes, and terminal loofe fpikes of 
golden yellow flowers, fucceeded by long 
roundiih pods near a foot long. 

7. Cassia emarginata. 

Emarginatcd Cajfia , or Jamaica Senna- 
Tree.] Caflia with a fhrub-ltke ftem, dividing 
into many branches, growing ten or twelve 
feet high; downy leaves compofed of three or 
four pair of ovate folioles; and racemi of 
ellow flowers irregular, fucceeded by flat 
road pods. 

8 . Cassia villofa. 

Vilhfe-leavcd Cajfia of Campeachy. ] Caflia 
with a fhrubby woody ftem, branching ten or 
twelve feet high; villofe, or hairy leaves, 
8 . can- 
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compofed of three pair of oblong-ovate fo 
lioies, and ftnall pale-yellow bovvers at tin 
ends of the branches lucceeded by long 
narrow, jolted pods. 

The flowers of all the forts feparutely an 
compofed of five concave perals, appearing ii 
July, and other times in fummer, lomctnne: 
iurneeded by pods in England. 

The firft three fons being natives of warn 
climates, in this country muft be potted, am 
retained alwav$ in the flove ; the firft ol 
which. (CnJJin Fijiula) though in its native 
foil, /Egypt and both Indies, ir obtains a con 
ihier.iMe llarure,, rarely grows higher th in 
eight or ten feet here; lo that this and the 
other two fhruhby forts are within the limit? 
of our It<ives, where tii"v will flower an¬ 
nually and make a good appearance, anti 
their long pods wilt efFeibi lingulai variety. 

The above thiee plants fhould be kept ir 
pots of light earth, and kept principally in tin 
hot-houfe; or may be placed in the open „ir 
in the middle of fummer, in warm dry fea- 
fons; and might be preferved in a goodgreen- 
lioufe in winter, hut generally infill; lucrefs- 
fully in a hot-houfe or ftove, managing them 
as other plants of that department, giving 
them frequent waterings in fummer, but mote 
Iparinglv in winter. See Stove Plants. 

The other four ihrubby fpecies being alfo 
tender exotics, require the fame management 
as above. 

The fourth fort (Cufjia marilandica) is har¬ 
dy enough to prolper in a dry foil in the full 
air, and is proper furniture for the common 
flower-borders, where its flowers will make a 
beautiful appearance. 

Propagation. 

The firft three fhruhby forts arc raifed from 
feeds procured from abroad, fowing them in 
fpring in pars of light Tandy earth, plunging 
them in a hot-bed; and when the plants are 
three inches high, prick them in feparate 
fmall pots, plunging them alfo in a hot-bed 
or bark-bed of the (love, giving (hade and 
water, and frelh air occafionally, in common 
with the other plants of that department. 

The herbaceous fort is alio raifed from 
feeds procured from Ameiica, fowing them 
in April half an inch deep in awirn border j 
the plants will rife in a month, which in Sep¬ 
tember or October may be planted out in the 
borders. Alfo by flipping the roots. . 

CASSINE, Hottcrit t Cherry, and Cape 
Phillyrea, formerly Afauroctnia. 

Of this genus are two beautiful evergreen 
African limbs for the grceu-hou'.c, adorned 
with flpipb leaves, and clutters of white 
powers. 


Clafs and order, Pcntandria Trigynia^ 

C'/iai offers.'] Calyx, a fmall, hva-parted, 
permanent cup. Corolla is divided into 
live iubovul, obtuie l’egments. .Stamina, 
live fpreuding filaments, and Ample antherte. 
Pistillum; a conical germen, fuperior, no 
llvle, but three reflexed lligmas. Pericar- 
I’ltiM, an umbilicatcd trilocular berry, having 
thiee tec-os. 

Tile fpecies are, 

1. Cassini; Afauroctnia. 

Afaitrocenin, or Hottentot Cherry. J Cafliue 

with a woody, biurehing Item fix or eight 
lev.' high ; Iubovul, thick, entire, rigid leave. ; 
and fmall cluflers of while flowers at rhe lidcs 
of the branches, lucceeded by Lrgc, roundith, 
red, ci ierry-hkc fruit, ripening here in winter. 

2. Cass ink capenfis. 

Cape CaJJlnc , commonly called Cape Phi!- 
iyrea.'\ Cufiine with a woody branching item, 
growing five or fix feet high : ovate-oblong, 
ilitf, oppolite leaves, on lliort petioles ; and 
at the lides and ends of the branches, roundiih 
chillers of white iiowcis, fuccceded by red 
berries,, but fcldoni appear in this country. 

For fome other fpecies nearly related and 
formerly of this genus, as CaJJio-brny bn fit 
and Yappon, lee Ilex, Prinos, and Vibur¬ 
num. 

The flowers feparately of both forts have 
the corolla divided into five fpreading feg- 
menis, and the feafon of flowering is July. 

Both of the above fpecies having fingularlv 
hcautilul leaves, appearing very ornamental 
all the year, merit places in every green- 
4 ft>ufc collection; they mull be kept in pots 
of rit h light earth, and con:lined in the open 
air all fn irtr, and tiic grcen-liot'le in wili¬ 
er, mm. gmg them us olhtr v. oody exotics 
if tint department. Sec Grlen-house 
Plants. 

Propagation. 

They are propagated by feeds and by'layers 
)f fhui y Ming blanches. 

Sow die teal in ipring in pots of light 
?artn plunged in a hot-bed, or the ftove bark- 
jcd, and when the plants arc two or three 
nches high, ptiek them in ftqnirate pots, 
jlaciup t .cm aiio in a hot-bed; and anerwards 
jradu Ir, harden them to the full air for the 
cmaindor <■! toe lummei, 

3 y layers:— clmie yon ig fhoots, lay them in , 
pring or .lutumn; .md i»y autumn following, 
hey will be touted, an i fit to be planted oft' 
mo fcpaiatc p-, ? . , 

CASTRA'l IO. Cafliation of Plants. 

Cult rated pi tits tie (ueli is ,m; de¬ 
rived of the ma,e organs, i.e. Lie antne.a;, 
ither by nature, or by uaviug them cut off, 

as 
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as flTmetimes pra&ifed, to try experiments J depoftting every where, .and in a few day* 
with refpedfc to the dodrine of the (exes of I arc metamorphofed to Jiving infed*, ipread- 
plants. See Sexus. _ ing themfclves furpriAngly, and devour the 

CAT AN AN CHE, Candia Lion’s-fooU leave* of all the cabbage tribe,, fir ft attacking 
This eenus furnilhes hardy herbaceous tig| ifce outward leaves, and, if not pieventetfi 
namental plants, obtaining two feet ftatdpp continue their depredations to the very heart 
adorned with long jagged leaves, and termi- of the plants. 

nared by compound blue flowers. When our greens, See. are thus attacked, 

Oafs and order, Syngemjia Polygamic we have no other remedy than to pick the 
JEqualis. vermin off repeatedly by hand, which may ap- 

charafiers .] Calyx, compound flowers, pear a tedious procefs, though, in fmall gar- 
having a fcaly, elegant, permanent, general dens, it may be fo far practicable, as greatly 
cup. Corolla, many broad, tongue-fhaped, to diminish their numbers, efpemllv if un- 
fivc-parted,hermaphrodite florets. Stamina, dertaken before they fpread conlidcrably fremi 
five filaments, and cylindric pentagonal an- their nefts ; but in large open giounds the 
rliera*. Pistillum, an oblong germen, flen- plants often efcape, when thofe in more con- 
dcr (lyle, and a two-parted, revolute ftigina. fined places are feverely attacked, antf more 
Pkricarpium, none; oval feed, crowned particularly thofe in the corners of gardens, 
bv a downy pappus, lodged in the calyx. near walls, buildings, or hedges, which 
There are two fpecies, a perennial and an- fliouhl caution us not to plant any of cite 
nual, the former of which only merits culture, cabbage tribe too'near fucli places, nor, if 
which is, poffibfe, where much crowded with trees, 

Catananciie Carrulca. for the fame reafon. 


Perennial Bluc-fiowercd Catananche.] Ca~ 
tanamhc with a fibrv perennial root, crowned 
by long, narrow, jagged, hairy, proftratc 
leaves; upright, branchy flalks two feet high, 
aruilhcd with fmall leaves, and all the 
ranches terminated by Angle heads of blue 
flowers, -having purple bottoms, golden an¬ 
thers:, and (livery cups. 

Variety.'] Perennial Blue Catanaoche with 
double flowers. 

Thcfc are very ornamental flowery pereu- 
tiials, both in their Angle and doubie date, 
continuing in flower from May tillSeptemMr, 
and fuoceed in the full ground in dry and 
fomewhat fhekered borders, where they will 
endure many years, and produce flowers and 
ripe feed annually; but being fomewhat ten¬ 
der, it is proper to keep fome aJfo in pots for 
ilieiter in winter by way of referve. 

As to their ^onagation, the Angle fort 
Is propagated by feeds fown half an inch 
deep, in a bed of light .earth, in March or 
April. 

Both Angle anti double may alfo be propa¬ 
gated plentifully by (lipping their roots in au¬ 
tumn, or early in fpring; but do not flip them 
too fmall, becaufe the larger the root, the 
rcater the number of ftalks they fend up for 
owering. 

CATERPILLARS, dcftrudlive infeas in 
our kitchen-gardens, particularly to the cab¬ 
bages aud favoys in the end of fumraer. 

The fort which principally infeft our gar¬ 
dens, is that yellow ifh-grecn, dark-fpotted 
Caterpillar, generated from the egg* of the 
white butterfly, which they are continually 


Befides the above fort of Caterpillar, there 
is a large, dark-coloured, tough-fkinned fort, 
generated in like manner in the heart of the 
inclofcd leaves of the autumn cabbages, fa¬ 
voys, &c» and detach themfelvcs from their 
lodgement by eating holes through' all the 
leaves. 

This Caterpillar alfo burrows in the earth, 
to the deftrudion of all forts of young plants, 
by eating their (hanks afunder; but a* it bur¬ 
rows juft within thefurface, it may be rea¬ 
dily found, by (luring the ground with the Au¬ 
gers about the plants. 

Our fruit-trees are alfo often attacked in 
very dry weather by Caterpillars, to the de- 
ftru&ion of their leaves, &c. nor is there any 
certain method to deftroy them, but by pick¬ 
ing their nefts ofFby hand, where practicable, 
before the vermin begin to fpread themfelv.es; 
or if they have already fpread, to dafli die 
trees frequently with water from an engine. 

Or fomeciine8, the effect df elder branches 
drawn over plants and trees is employed to 
affift in preventing and extirpating the infects, 
or leffeoing their depredations. 

The leaves of tfie elder tree emitting a rank 
difagrecable odour, generally very noxious 
to moft iufc&s, fo as they will avoid plants 
and places touched therewith.; and there¬ 
fore, having fome branches and leaves to¬ 
gether pf the elder, and frequently whilk 
them along die plants and trees, which appear 
the mpft-liable to the attack of the caterpillars, 
flee, the elder branches thereby di(charg¬ 
ing and leaving part of their naufeous effluvia 
on the plants, it will contribute cocfideralfly 
* H h 
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in diminifhtng and preventing the formidable vided, but fetid out many fide or lateral 
attack of the vermin. - , % branches, or foch as proceed fingly to fome 

CATESBJE A, Lily-thora. confidertibfe length, and then divide into 

. 7 'here is but one Ipecies for-our purpofe, branches near the top; compound-branching 
an exotic, finall-leaved (hrub of the hob> iliyis are fuch as foon divide Tow into 
houfe. , Wiers, and thde fubdiride into many ramuli 

Chfs and order, Tetrandria Afonogynia. or branches. 

Characters.] Calyx, a monophylious, As Stems affume different dire<5i ions, fhapes, 
four^parted, permanent- cup. Corolla; and other appearances, the botanifts dirt in- 
one funnel-fliaped, very Jong, tubular petal, guifh them accordingly by the following dif- 
broad, and four-parted at top. Stamina, Ferent terms: 

four -filaments, and,, oblong, ere£t anther®. Caulis integer , entire or fimplc Stalks, and 
Pistjllum, a roundiih germen. under the which are either ere ft us, crc6t, or upright,' as 
corolla, long ftyle, and fimple ftigtna. Pe- in mod plants; flexmfus, of different directions 
ricarpium, an oval unilocular, fometimes at each joint; reclinatus, rcclinatinp. or bend- 
biloculftr berry, containing angular feeds. mg archways to the ground ; volubilis , volu- 
Xhc fpecies is, ,, , blc, twining Or winding afcendingly round 

Catesbaia fpinofa. ' other plants or any fupport, either to the left 

Thorny Bahama Catejbaa, or Lily-thorn."} as in boneyfuckle, hop and black briony; or 
Catefbaa with a woody, rufiety, fpinous to rhe rights as in convolvulus, kidney-bean, 
ftem branching alternately, rifing eight or Sec. obit quits, growing aflant; procumbcns, !y- 
ten feet high; final! roundiih leaves in cluf- ing’ along the ground; repens, creeping a- 
ters ; and very long, pendulous, yellow-flow- long the ground, rooting at everv joint, 
ers, fingly from the fides of the branches, fuc- Caulis Ramofus, fm>!pie-branching Stems, 
cceded by oval, flefliy, .faffion-coloured ber- which are alio either eredt, flexuofe, redin- 
rics. , - ing, voluble, &c. as above, and have different 

This {hrub muff be always kept in pots of terms according to-their modes of branching, 
light fiindy compoft, and retained cionftantly as ramofus, branching out laterally; ramo- 
in the flove. ■„ , fiffimus, very branchy ; afcendens,x\\c brandies 

It may be propagated by feeds, and .by gradually curving "upwards; dijfufus , dif- 
cuttings of its young fhoots; the feeds arc hi fed, or very fpreading brandies; bruchiatus, 
procured from abjoaa, which fow in pots of large arms, or branches in pairs, each pair 
light earth, and plunge them in the bark-bed. Handing alright angles with thofc imtnedi- 
Cuttings may be planted-any time from April ately'above and below \fulcratus, fupported 
till July, in pots plunged in the tan-bed ; and by .bravlfches descending to the earth ; prolifer x 
if clofe covered with hand-glafles, 'will faci- prolific, branching only from the apex or 
litato their rooting.""" Summit. 

CATKIN, an - amentaceous flower, i. e. Caulis Compojitus , compound branching 
confifts of a great number of chaffy feales Stems, and, according to their modes of 
and flowers, difperfed along a fiendcr thread- branching, are termed dichotomus, forked or 
like receptacle, hanging downward, and is divided into others, the divifions by two and 
the male flowers of the trees which produce two ; fubdivifus, the divifions fubdivided into 
them, as bitch, beech, pine, fir,’poplar, wal- many branches iiregularly. 
nut, hazel, bee. See Amentum. Articulatus, articulate, or jointed, compofed 

. CAULESCENS Planta, from Caulis the of many joints, or divifions, having knots at 
ilem, having a ftem or trunk as in moft plants, certain aiftances. 

- oppofed to Acaulis. Pura/iticus, parafitic, growing out of, and 

CAULIS, a Stalk or S$em, the firft and fupported on other plants or trees, as the mifle- 
moft common fpecics of Trunk, expreffive q( toe. 

that part of, a, plant or tree which arifes im- When Stems are of different figures, they 
mediately from the root, produces and (up- are denominated Caulis teres, cylindrical and 
ports the;branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit, taper ; anceps, two-edged ; trigonus , rhree- 
SeelffftJNKf. . angled; triipeetrus, triquetrous, having three 

- & Stalk, Stem, of Trunk, is either fimple, plane fides ; tetragonm , fquarc,- or four-an- 
fimplc-branching, or Compound-branching. gled; pentagonus, five-angled; polygonus , many- 

As for exaraple,limple Stalks are fuch as angled, 
rife fingly, add continue undivided from the When furrowed, fmooth, rough, &c. they 
root to the top; fimple-branching Stems may are Caulis fulcatus, deeply furrowed ; Jlriatus , 
be deemed fuch as, either rife wholly, undi- (freaked, or fuperficially furrowed or fluted; 

* glaber. 
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glafar, a fmooth Surface, oppofed to fcaber, July, which of the firft fort are fomctimes 
rodgn, fcabby, or full of rigid points of . to- fucceeded by ripe feeds m England, but never 
bercies; viUofusi hairy or th&ggy; hifyidus % any of the others. ‘ 
hifpid or briftly; aculeatus, prickly; jpmofusy The firftfpecies, Ceanothus ameticanus , is 
fpinous, thorny*, tomentofus , tomentofe, or a moft elegant little flowering forub, ds when 
downy. in flower it appears wholly covered with 

Leaflcfs and leafy Stalks are termed JOaulis bloom, and therefore is well calculated for 
nudus, naked or leafiefsj feliatus , foliofe, or the jnoft ronfpicuous compartments of-the 
ornamented with leaves, as obtains ki moil ihrubbery plantations, allowing it a moderate- 
plants. ly dry foil and fomewhat {heltered situation in 

As to duration. Stems arc either of one the fronts of the clumps, 
year’s duration, Caulis annuus ; of two, Cau- The fccondfort isalfo worthy of a place in 
lis biennis; of many years* duration, Caulis the greeh-lioufe colle&ion, for the beauty of 
pcratnhy as obtain in all trees and (hrubby its (dining green leaves, appearing oriiamcu- 
qdants. cal. the year round. 

CEANOTHUS, New - Jerfey Thea, fo The third lort is alfo retained in fomc of 
called from the leaves being there ufed as tea. our {loves for variety. 

This genus retains three fpecies of the tree With refpedf to the general culture of thefr 
and fhiub kind, confiding of one for the three fpecies of Ceanothus ; the firft of which 
ill rubbery, one for the grecn-houfe, and one being ftationed in the Ihrubbery, requires only 
for the Hove, all garniflied with limple leaves,, the common occalional culture of otupr Ihrubs 
and numerous fpikes of quinquepctalous white in that diftridt: and the fecond and third, for 
flowers. the green-houfe and hot-houfe, are managed 

Oafs and order, Pcntandria Afonogynia. as the other woody exotics of thofe repofito- 
Charattn .».] Calyx, a monophyllous, tur- rics. See Shrubbery, Green-house, 
binated, acutely-five-parted, permanent cup. and Hot-house, &c. 

Corolla, five roundifli fpreading petals. Propagation. 

Stamina, five tabulated filaments, and The firft fort is propagated both, by feeds 
roundifli anther*. Pistillum, a trigonal and layers. 

germen, cylindric, femitrifid ftyle, ana ob- Sow the feed in autumn or Spring, or as 
tufe fligma. Pericarpium, a dry, trilocu- fopn as they can be procured, in pots of light 
lar, obtufe berry, liaving three oval feeds. compoft a quarter of an inch deep, placing 
The fpecies are, them in a frame, to have occafional ftielter in 

1. Ceanothus atncricanus. bad weather ; and in fpring plunge them in a 

American Deciduous Ceanothus , or Ncw~yer~ hot-bed to bring up the plants, hardening them 

fey Thea. ] Ceanothus with a (hrubby, yery gradually to the full air in fummer, but re- 
* branchy ftem about a yard high, fending 8ut move them in autumn, to have occafional 
numerous reddifti, flexible branches from the (belter until March; then plant them out in 
bottom upward, garnifhed with oval, ferrated, feparate fmall pots, or in a nurfery-bed in the 
pointed, trinervous leaves, and all the branches full ground, where, they can be covered occa- 
and (hoots terminated by thick, fpiked clufters fionally again the following winter, for they 
of bright white flowers, in July, of very or- niuft have protc&fan from feyere froft the 
namenral appearance. two or three firft years of their growth. 

2. Ceanothus africanus. To propagate them by layers, chufc-fome 

African Evergreen Ceanothus, fometimes call- of the youngeft branches in autumn, and lay 

cd Alaternoides.] Ceanothus with a woodyf them in the ufual way, which will be rooted 
rough ftem, and weak purplilh branches, in a twelvemonth, and in fpring after tranf- 
ridng eight or ten feet high; fpear-fhaped, plant them ; or, if you likewife lav tame of 
pointed, ferrated, fmooth, (liming green leaves, the firft young (hoots in June or July, you 
and clufters of fmall greenifli flowers -from will have the greater chance of fuccefs. 
the iides of the branches. The fecond fort is propagated expediti- 

3. Ceanothus afiaticus. ouflv by laying down the young (hoots, either 

AJiatic Ceanothus with a (hrub- in their own pots, Or others placed for the 

by, branchy ftem, growing four'feet high; purpofe; it is likewife increafed by young 
oval, pointed, clofe-fitting, alternate leaves; cuttings, planted in the fpring in pots, phmg- 
and greenifli floweis in fmall clufters from ing thefti in the bark-bed, or any other hot- 
toe tides of the branches. bed,, about two months; and being thus railed, 

The flowers fcparatcly of all the forts are give the general management of green-houfo 
(compofcd of five fmall petals appearing in plants. 

H h » ' 
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The third fpecies may b t raifed from feeds | lvm, a final! germen immerfed in a^very 
in pots of light earth, phi'nging them in the I large receptacle, marked with ten channels; 
bark-bed, &c. likewife by laying die young I a mort ftyte, and blunt trifid ftigma. Peri- 
fhoots, plunging the pots as juft dTre&ea, and j cakpium, a trigonal, trivalvate, trilocuiar, 
the plants afterwards managed as other woody I coloured capful e, and oval feeds, 
exotics of the ftove; I The fpecies are as follow : the two firft are 

CEDRELA, Baftard-Cedar. I hardy fhrubs. 

Confifts of a large exotic tree for the ftove, j i. Celastrus bullatus. 
garni f bed with winged leaves; and pentapeta- I Studdedjruited Celaftrus^ or Virginia Ever - 
Ions flowers. I green Staff-tree.] Celaftrus with fevcral up- 

Ciafs and order, Ptntandria Monogynia. J light, fhrubby, branching ftems, growing tix 
Characters.] Calyx, a fmall, monophyl -1 or eight feet high; ovate-oblong, entire, al- 
lous, carnpanulated, withering cup. Corol- I ternate leaves ; and at the ends of the branches 
la, funnel-fhapcd, bellied below, having five I fpikes of” white flowers, fuccecded by threc- 
linear-oblong, blunt, upright petals, joined to cornered, fcavler, bullated or ftudded capfuies, 
the receptacle. . Stamina, . five fucculent I which rarely attain perfc&ion in England, 
filaments, wilh oblong antherae. Pistil- I 2. Celastrus feandens. 
lum, a five-angled, woody receptacle, with a j Climbing Staft'-t'rec, or Bajlard Euonymus.] 
globofc germen, cylindric flyle, and dcprefljbd I Celaftrus with climbing ftirubby ftalks, twin- 
capittftcd ftigma. PericaRpium, a ligne- I ing upon l'ipport, or about each other, twelve 
ous, roundith capfulc, with five cells, open- l or fifteen feet high; oblong flightly-fawed 
ing with five deciduous valves, and containing J leaves placed alternate ; and grccniih flowers 
fleihy, imbricated feeds, each terminated by a j in bunches at the fidcs of the branches, fuc- 
membranaceous wing. j ceeded by three-cornered red capfules, ripening 

We know but of one fpecies, viz. I here in autumn, fpreading open, and difeover 

Ceijrela odorata. I the feed, lik the common Euonymus. 

Odorous Barbadots Bajiard-Cedar . ] R ifes J The three following are green-houfc fhrubs. 
with a woody trunk branching twenty feet high, I 3. Celastrus pyracunthus. 
the branches garniihed with winged leaves com- J Pyracantha-lcavcd Evergreen Celaftrus , or 

poled of feveral pair of folioles on fhort foot- 1 Mthiopian Box-thorn.] Celaftrus with fhrub- 
ftaiks ; the flowers come out from the fides of] by, upright, irregular ftems, and roundilh, 
tine branches inloofc panicles, emitting a ftrong, brown branches, growing a yard or more high; 
rank odour, and are fucceeded by woody cap- I garnilhcd with fpear-fhaped, pointed, ihining 
fules opening iq five cells, containing imbri- I green leaves, and cymofe bunches of whitifh- 
cated, winged feeds. I green flowers at the fides of the branches, fuc- 

This tree, in the Weft-Indies, rifes to be -1 eroded by oval, trigonous, beautiful red capfules. 
tween twenty and thirty feet high, and the! 4. Celastrus buxiifolius . 
wood, which is feented, is ufed for many pur -1 Box-leaved Evergreen Celaftrus .1 Celaftrus 

pofes: its propagation is by feeds obtained with ilender, ligneous, jointed, am-coloured, 
from abroad, which fhould be fown in fmall fpinous ftems, and angular fpinous branches 
pots of light earth and plunged in a hot-bed; rifing eight or ten feet high; fmall, longilh, 
and when the plants are fcome up about two 1 obtufe leaves, placed m ctufters irregularly ; 
or three inches high, they muft be carefully I and cymofc bunches of whitiih flowers, 
taken up and tranlfflanted, each in a feparate J 5. Celastrus myrtifo/ius. 
pot, and plunged in die bark-bed, /hading I Myrtle-leaved Celaftrus .] Celaftrus with 
them until they are frefh rooted; and may 1 woody, upright, unarmed ftems and branches, 
afterwards be managed as other woody ftove I growing twelve or fifteen -feet high ; final!, 

exotics. _ I ovate, ferrated, deep-green leaves; and long 

CELASTRUS, Staff-tree. j bunches of whitiih flowers at the fidcs of the 

In this genus are foroe curious evergreen j branches, 
and deciduous fhrubs for the fhrubbery and] The flowers of all thefe fpecies arc com- 
grecn^M^b, of moderate growth, ornamented j pofed feparatcly of five oval, fpreading petals, 
with ffrhple leaves, and bunches of whitifh and appear principally in June and July, 
frve-petaled flowers. I The firft two fpecies arc proper for tne em- 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. j bellifbment of the fhrubbery compartments. 
Characters .] Calyx, a monophyllous, un- ( the firft of which, Celaftrus bullatus , fhould 
equally half-five-parted cup, Corolla, five I have a dry and fomewhat fheltered fituation 
oval, ipreading, equal petals. Stamina, five jin the fronts of clumps, and they will retain 
filaments," and very fmall anther*. Pistil- j their leaves moft of the year; but the fecond 

1 fort 
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Tort ij exceeding hardy, and will profper any 
where among trees and tall fhrubs, on die 
edge of plantations, or in woods and wilder- 
nets-works, where its volubilate ftems will 
mount themfelvcs conifulerably, and their-ripe 
fruit will make an elegant appearance in 
autumn. 

The laft three forts are tender, fo muft be, 
always kept in j>ot$ to have Ihelter of a green¬ 
house in winter. 

They are elegant furniture for the green- 
houfc colle&ion. Let them be planted fupa- 
raiely in pots of rich light mould, and manage 
them as myrtle and other llmibhy exotics of 
the like temfferature. See Green-jiovse 
Plants. 

Propagation of all the Sorts, 

The hr 11 two forts are railed from feeds in 
beds of light earth; alfo by layers of their 
young branches. 

Sow the feeds in autumn, or early in fpring, 
an inch deep, in a bed of light tine earth, 
obferving, that as the plants rarely rife till the 
fecond fpring, the beds all the intermediate 
time muft he kept clean from weeds; and 
when the plants rife, continue the care of 
weeding and occalional waterings in fummer ; 
and after having two years’ growth in the feed- 
bed, plant them out in nurlery-bcds. 

Cuttings may alfo be (truck by aid of arti¬ 
ficial heat. 

It is performed bv layers in fpring or autumn, 
making choice of trie young wood, giving each 
layer a (lit underneath at a joint, and they will 
be rooted, and lit to transplant in rows the 
autumn following. 

The three green-houfe kinds may alfo be 
propagated by feeds, layers, and cuttings. 
Sow the feed in pots an inch deep, as foon as 
they can be procured fn autumn or fpring, and 
place them in a frame, to have Ihelter in bad 
weather, and occalional (hade in fummer; 
and when the plants arc a year old, plant them 
in feparate pots. 

Cuttings planted in pots in fpring, and 
plunged in a hot-bed a month or two, will 
reailily emit roots. * 

Layers of the young branches in fpring will 
be rooted by autumn. 

CELOSlA, Amaranth, or Cock’s-Comb. 

This genus furnifhes beautiful ornamental 
annuals, rifing from one to five or lix feet 
^igh, garnifticd with large oval or fpear- . 
(haped leaves, and crowned by mod elegant 
large heads of flowers, in fome refembling j 
the figure, of a cock’s-comb. ! 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monorynia. 

Char afters .] Calyx, a coloured, fmall, 
three-leaved, permanent cup to each floret, j 
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Corolla, five fpear-ftmpcd, ftiff, 

permanent petals, (taped like die Calyx, and 
a fmall ne&ariam attached, to th# bolder of 
the germen. Stamtna, five; and 

turning anthers. PisTiLXUM^avgfebofe 
germen, ere6t ftyle, and fingle ftigi'na. ‘ Re- 
ricarpium, a fin all globular ca^nde of one 
cell, and very fmall roundi(h feeds’. 

There are feveral diftindt fpecies, all very 
beautiful garden-flowers ; but the fort called 
Cock’s-Comb is the moft grand and elegant 
of all, and which is die fort moft commonly 
cultivated in our gardens, and the firft fpecies 
here deferibed, which admits of federal vari¬ 
eties in refpedt to ftature, and in the colour .of 
the flowers. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Celosia criflata. 

Crefted Flowered Amaranth , or Coclc's-Comb. ] 
Celofia with an upright, (ingle, ftiff ftalk, 
from one to five or fix feet high, ornamented 
from bottom to top with large, oval-fpcar- 
(haped leaves, on angular (oot-ftalks, and 
the main (talk crowned by a large, crcfted, 
flowery head, compofed of numerous fmall 
florets very clofely placed. 

Varieties of this arc,] Dwgrf Cock’s-Comb, /. 
from fix inches to a foot and half high, with 
large purple heads of flowers—with red heads 
■■ ■ with fcarlet heads—and with yellowi(h 
heads.——Giant Cock’s-Comb, from a yard 
to five or fix feet high, with very large pur¬ 
ple heads—with red heads—with fcarlot 
heads-—with yellowiih heads—with white 

heads —— and with variegated heads. -- 

Branching Cock’s-Comb, dividing into feve- 
ral branches, each terminated by {'mail heads, 
of which are purple, red, buff-colour, &c. 

2 . Celosia margaritacea. 

Pearly-coloured Spiked Celofia.] Celofia with 

an upright, branchy ftalk two feet high; fpcar- 
ihaped-pointed, pale leaves; and the main 
ftalk and every branch terminated by fmall, 
ovate-oblong, ere&, pearly-coloured heads, 
forming fpikes the fize of a large finger. 

Varieties.] Pearly Celofia with oblong fpikes 
of equal tlucknefs—with pyramidal fpikes— 
with entire white fpikes—with white and red 
fpikes. 

3. Celosia coccineet. 

Scarlet Spiked Celofia.] Celofia with an 
upright, large, round, furrowed ftalk, a yard 
or more high; oval, ftiff leaves; and the 
ftalks terminated by feveral fmall bright fcar¬ 
let heads, forming fpikes. 

Varieties.] Indian , Scarlet. Celofia with 
crefted fpikes—with incurved crefted fpikes— 
and with plumed fpikes. 

4. Celosia lanata. 


Downy 
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j Downy Cluttered-fpiked CeUfia,"\ Celofia 
with an upright, downy; white «alk, two 
feet, high; lanceolate, obtafe, very downy 
leaves; and the ftalkund branches terminated 
fey cluttered fpikes of flowers, having woolly 
ftamina. 

5. Celosia caftrenfis. 

Dwarf Creficd-Spiked Cehfia.] Celofia with 
an upright very branchy ftajk a foot and halt 
high; lanceolate acutely-pointed leaves; and 
all the branches terminated by crefted lpik.es 
of flowers pf.feveral varieties. 

The flower* of all tbefe fpecies, though fe- 
parately very ftnall, being exceeding nume¬ 
rous,and colleCled into large, compact, crefttd 
heads, or in oblong fpikes, appearing as one 
large flower, are extremely confpieuuus and 
elegant, and exhibit a grand appearance in a 

S trden from 1 July to October, particularly 
e firft fpecies, Cock’s-Comb and varieties, 
which produce their flowers in very large 
plumes or crefted heads, generally but one 
plume crowning each plant, in lire from four 
or five to fifteen inches longways over the 
crown, and from two to five or fix broad, and 
of proportionable depth. 

Of "the firft fpecies, Celofia crifiata, arc two 
principal varieties, the Dwarf and. Giant 
Cock’s-Comb ; the former of which, though 
dwarfilh, is of very robuft growth, leaved to 
the bottom, and crowned by elegant heads, 
and is efteemed a curiofity; but-the Giant 
forts make the grandeft fhew, as, with due 
culture, they attain at leatt a yard, but fre¬ 
quently five or fix feet ftature, the ftem deco¬ 
rated from the very bottom with elegant large 
foliage, and furinounted each by a wonderful 
large fine flower-head ; they however require 
great attention to bring them to real perfection, 
needing the aid. of three different hot-beds, in 
which to raife and- move them from one to 
another at three or four weeks’ interval, and 
different llzed deep frames, to.draw them up 
tall; but the dwarf forts may be raifed in 
tolerable pcrfedlion by the afiiftanee of two 
hot-beds and common frames, and are there¬ 
fore the propereft fort for gardens, that are not 
well furnifhed with hot dung and garden- 
frames. 

The principal property of a fine Cock’s- 
Comb is, a perfedlly upright ftraight ftem free 
from fitjc branches, well fumilhed all the way 
W’ift&liaVes; and the plume of flowers large, 
clofe, and regular, without any „fide- 
fhoots or fmallcr heads. 

The otherffour fpecies of this genus, though 
not fo generally known and efteemed as the 
Cock’s-Comb kind, however, are very fhowy 
plants,' 1 and form an elegant variety. among 


the Combs and other curious annual^* and 
one method of culture bripga them all to|>cr- 
fedlitwi. ■ * 

All the five fpecies are herbaceous, and of 
the annual tribe, exotics of moft delicate tem¬ 
perature, being natives of the hot parts of 
Afia and America, and, in their culture here, 
require to be raifed and forwarded in at lea ft 
two or three different hot-beds from March till 
June or July; that is, railing them from feed 
in one in March, pricking them out into an¬ 
other in April, and to have them very fine, 
ti anfplant them into a third in May, to remain 
until the middle or end of June or beginning of 
July, when they will have attained nearly their 
full ftature, with their flower-heads in tolerable 
perfedtion, and the weather will then he fettled 
and warm, and ihould he placed abroad, where 
their beads will continue their full luftre till 
October, at which time they ripen feeds, then 
gradually decay, and November cold puts a 
total period to their cxiftcnce; fo that a fVelh 
fupply mult be annually raifed from feed in 
pring. 

All the forts are generally planted in pots, 
particularly the Cock’s-Combs, to at range 
in fore courts, or to move to any place 
where a grand ihew is at any time occaiion- 
ally wanted ; but, if required, foine may alio 
be raifed for the borders, without employing 
fo much nicety in their culture as rhofe you 
intend to pot for the grand ihew ; hut even in 
this cafe two different hot-beds are requilite, 
railing them in one, and pricking them out 
into another, to remain till June. 
t m Propagation, General Culture, isle. 

As heiore obferved, all the forts arc raifed 
from feeds annually in hot-beds under frames 
and glaflcs; and die proper time to fow them 
is the beginning or middle of March ; and one 
general method is applicable to the whole. 

ObJervc alfo, as already hinted, that, to 
have the large forts as fine-as poflible, three 
different hot-beds-are ncccflary in their cul¬ 
ture; that is, a fin all one in March, wherein 
to fow the feed and raife the plants an inch 
or two high; a fecond in April of larger <li- 
meniions, in which to prick the plants three 
or four inches diftance; and* a third in May 
for a large frame, to receive them tranfplanted 
into pots, to remain until the end of June or 
beginning , of July to grow to full ftze; all of 
which hot-beds mull be covered with frames, 
and glaflcs, and have five or fix inches depth 
of fine rich light caitb for the reception of 
cite feed and plants; and i:i the fecond and 
third hot-bed the frames mud be occafionally 
raifed or augmented in depth according as 
the plants Hull rile in height, which is to be 

particularly 
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pa Ocularly attended to in the Giant Cock's-; 
Comb. 

Therefore, whoever ‘intends the culture of 
thefe-plants, ought to be well furniihed with 
hot dung, and different fixed frames and glafs 
lights. See Annual Pi ants. 

The firfl hot-bed in March, for‘the recep¬ 
tion ot the feed and railing the plants an inch 
or two high, need not be larger than for a one 
or two-light frame, which will raife a due 
quantity of thole and other fimilur tender, 
curious annua is for furnilhing any private 
garden, oKcrvitig to make the lied two feet 
and half depth of dung, and directly put on 
the frame and glafs or glades, and in four or 
five days, when the rank lleam and firlt vio¬ 
lent heat abates, put on the mould, which m Oft 
he light, rich, and dry, laying it four or five 
Julies thick ; then cither low the feed on the 
furfitce, and cover it half a quarter of an inch 
deep; or draw very {hallow drills with the 
finger, fow it therein, covering it the fame 
tlrpih; this done, immediately put on the 
glades again, and tilt them u little in the 
miuclie of mild days for the evaporation of 
the fte:.m, See. the plants will appear in a 
few days, when air mull: be judieioufly ad¬ 
mitted bv tilting the upper end of the lights 
an inch or two high every mild calm day; 
and when the earth appears dry, give very 
light fprinklings of water in funny weather; 
keep the glaffes clofc on nights, and continue 
to cover them at the fame time with mats to 
remain till morning; and in this manner con¬ 
tinue the care of the plants till large enougjh 
to ho pricked into another hot-bed, which 
will he in about tlitee weeks. 

About the. middle of April therefore, or a 
little before or after, when the plants are an 
inch or two high in the feed-bed, another 
hot-bed for a two or three light frame muft 
he got ready to prick them in, as juft hinted ; 
mako this bed alio about two feet fix inches, 
or a ya»*d thick of dung, place the frame and 
glades thereon ; and when the burning quality 
of the bed full tides, mould it five or fix inches 
deep, and next day, when the bed has impart¬ 
ed a due warmth to the mould, raife the plants 
with care from the feed-bed, and prick them 
in this, Jour or five inches ditlanee; give a 
very light fprinkling of water, and diredtly 
jiutymi the lights, and give occafional lhade 
in funny days till the plants are roofed, ob¬ 
serving to admit fix*Hi air every fine day, as 
above ; give alfo occafional very light water¬ 
ings every two or three days, and defend the 
glaflcs on nights with mats, as before advifed; 
and, according as the plants advance in height, 
raife the frame a little in proportion: here 
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they may grow a month or five weeks, hy 
which time they will meet, when they muft 
be moved into a third and final hot-bed, pre- 
vioufty planting fome of the beft fingiy in 
pots, as hereafter dire&cd. ' 

Their fecond removal will be ticccflary to¬ 
wards the middle of May, or when the plants 
in the above fecond bed arc fo much advanced 
as to prefs againft each ether, when a third 
and final hot-bed Should be made for one or 
more of the largcft frames, tjo receive {he 
plants in pots, obferving. If 'you raife princi¬ 
pally the Dwarf forts, oftfe' of the deepeft 
common garden - frames may be fufficient, 
with a little occafional railing at bottom ; but 
for the Giant forts, which ought to he drawn 
up at leaft three or four feet high, a deep 
drawing-frame, or a multiplying drawing- 
frame of two or three divifions, lb as the depth 
:an be occafionally augmented, is neceffary; 
or, in default thereof, any common frame, 
raifed occafionally upon four ports, as inti¬ 
mated under the article Annual Plants; 
and for the more commodioufly ufing thefe 
drawing-frames for the tall Cock’s-Combs, 
the hot-bed Ihould he funk eighteen inches 
in the ground, by making it in a trench that 
depth ; but where there is a glafs-cafe calcu¬ 
lated on purpofe for drawing curious anmials, 
this third hot-bed for the tall forts Ihould be 
made in that department (See Annual 
Plants). Let the hot-bed in either method 
be two feet fix inches at leaft depth of dung, 
which, when of due temperature, earth five 
or fix inches thick, and next day proceed to 
put in the plants, obferving, that fu<*& as you 
intend for pots, both of the Dwarf afid Giant 
kinds, Ihould now be potted, and the pots 
called twenty-fours are the proper fixe, one 
plant to each pot, being careful to take up 
the plants out of their prefent bed with a 
garden trowel, fo as to preferve a ball of 
earth to the roots of each plant ; place one 
in each pot with the hall entire, and fill up 
round the ball with more rich earth ; give 
bme water, and dire£Hy plunge the pots to 
heir rims in the earth of the bed, placing 
them clofc together every way ; at the fame 
time let all the cavities between be elofely 
filled with mould, that th& fteam may no 
where arife immediately from the dung, which 
would attack and deftroy the leaves of the 
plants. The plants being thus all potted and 
plunged, put the glaftes immediately on the 
frame, and ftiut them down clofe to draw up 
:he heat, but raifing them a little the next, and 
:*very fucceeding day, that the fteam may 
pafs off: be now careful to fliade the glaftes 
in the middle of funny days for the greateft 
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part of the firft week till the plant* have taken 
(tod root; fre/h air during their refideticc 
ere muft alfo .be daily/admitted, by tilting 
one or "both ends of the lights more or lefs in 
bine weather, in proportion to the advanced 
growth of the plants ; water muft likewife lie 
afforded them twice a week, or oftener, when 
the wcathgr is very hot and funny; and every 
night continue to protect them from cold by 
fh utting the glal&s clofe, and cover them 
with mats; attention muft alfo be had to main¬ 
tain a conftant moderate tempeiature of hear 
in the bed, by occalional moderate linings of 
hot dung to its fides; and by obferving this, 
together with a proportionable fuppiy of frefli 
air arid moiflure, tjie plants will now make 
great progrofs, and -their heads will increafe 
confiderably in magnitude. 

Likewife obferve, according as the plants 
of- thedarge forts advance .in nature, to af¬ 
ford them due fcope to (hoot, by augment¬ 
ing the depth of the frame by fome of the 
methods above obferved, and as explained in 
the article Annual Plants. 

With regard to the Dwarf forts, if defigned 
to have them in their natu raid war fifh growth, 
they muft not be drawn in deep frames, &c. 
like the others ; fo that the frame containing 
them need be only a little raifed by degrees 
at bottom, continuing the glaffes always near 
the heads'of the plants, to prevent their draw¬ 
ing up too much to ftem, which, being 
,,contrary to their natural growth, would 
lender them weak, and their heads would be 
but of inconlideratfle fizc. 

Towards the.middle or latter end of June 
the plants in general will lie well advanced in 
growth, and die weather well fettled and warm, 
when it is proper to begin to harden them gra¬ 
dually to the full air, by railing the glades 
every day more and more at each end on props, 
and by degrees take them wholly off, and to¬ 
wards the latter end of June, or in the lirft 
week in July, remove die plants in their pots 
fully abroad, where they are finally to remain; 
at the fame time let each of the tall forts be 
fupported with a ftrajght, firm, handfome flake, 
tying the ftem of the plant thereto in three 
different places. 

Wheri placed in the open air, by no means 
ncgled watering them in dry weather, which 
when, very hot and funny, the waterings 
fhnuid be repeated every day; for, if not 
duly fupplied with this article, die -leaves 
Will (brink, and the head* of the flowers 
become irregular. 

When defigned to raife any of thefe plants 
for the Borders, fow the feed as before direel¬ 
ed, in the middle or latter end of March, and 
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towardsfhfe end of April, or beginning of^ffay 
prick the plants in a frefli hot-bed fix or eight 
inches diftance, managing them as already 
directed until die middle of June; then rranf- 
plant them, with balls of eaith to their roots, 
in the borders. See. but thefe will not be near 
fo fine as ihofc forwarded by the methods be¬ 
fore directed. 

All the forts perfect their feeds in Septem¬ 
ber and O&ober, when great care is neceflary 
to fave it only from the moft perfeiSl heads ; 
and be particularly careful to preferve the 
Dwarf and Giant forts of the Cock’s-Comb 
kinds feparate; obferving likewife, if very 
wet or cold weather prevail at this time, the 
plants ihouid be placed in a deep or raifed 
frame, for the heads to have occalional lhcl- 
ter of the glades from exccffive rains. 
CF.LSIA. 

A genus of didynamious plants, one of 
which, a curious, mulcr-flirubby, evergreen, 
perennial exotic, of the ornamental flowering 
kind, is retained for the green-houfe or flove 
collection. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpcrmia. 
Char afters. ] C a I. v x, final], monophyllous, 
acutely five-parted, and permanent. Corol¬ 
la, monopctalous and rotated, with a very 
ihort tube and brim plane, femiquinquifid and. 
unequal. Stamina, two long and two 
ihort filaments, with roundiih anrhene. Pn- 
tillum, a roundiih gerinen, ftyie fiender, 
of the length of the (lamina, topped with a 
blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a ruundiflt 
capfulc, comprcffed at the top and inferred in 
ffic cup, having two cells containmg many 
fmall angulatcd feeds. 

There are fcveral fpccies, annual or bien¬ 
nial, but only one comes within our notice, 
viz. 

* Cels i a linearis. 

Linear-leaved Peruvian Celfia. ] Celfia with 
a (lender, under-ftirubby, perennial (talk, and 
many fpreading branches, growing two or 
three feet high ; lanceolate - linear dentated 
leaves by threes at each joint; and axillary 
peduncles, each fuftainiug one bright fcarlet 
flower. 

This is an elegant pciennial plant: its 
principal leaves, which are between two 
and three incites long, and cvcrgrcc^, grow 
three at a joint, have ieveral others ot"v\ lei* 
fizc coming out of their bofoms ; the flow- 4 
ers grow in a fpike ; when they are expanded, 
the Tower part of the corolla appear* deficient; 
it is of a rich fcailet colour, and fucceeded by 
capfulcs filled with feeds. 

This Celfia being a native of a warm cli¬ 
mate, it blofibms bm in a moderate (love, but 

will 
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wiiUftcceed in a green-houfe, whfere it may 
ia common be kept. 

Its propagation is by feeds or cuttings; the 
feeds may be fown in' the fpring in pots in a 
common hot-bed, and afterwards planted out 
iingly, alio by cuttings of the young Ihoots 
planted in pots of rich earth and plunged in 
tiie bark-bed, ihading them and giving mode¬ 
rate waterifigs, willfoon Arike-root and become 
new plants. 

CELT 1 S, the I.ote, or Nettle-tree. 

There are three fpecies, all of them hardy 
deciduous trees, with very branchy difl'uled 
heads, ganiillied with Ample, oblong, deeply 
fa wed, alternate leaves, fomewhat refembliug 
thole of the common itiuging-netllcj and all 
three fpecies arc proper for ornamental plan¬ 
tations, and two of them alfo as fore it-trees. 

Oafs and order, Polysomia Atoutfita. 

(l/uiraflcrs.] Calyx, hermaphrodite and 
male florets, having monophyllous, five-pan- 
e<l cups in the former, and in the males, im¬ 
parted. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, 
five fhort filaments in the hermaphrodite flo¬ 
rets, fix in the males, and quadrangular four- 
fui rowed amlicrse. Pistilluai, an oval 
gerinen, two reflexed flylcs, and Angle flig- 
mas. Pkricarpium, a roundilh unilocular 
berry, containing a 1'mall roundilh nut. 

The fpecies are. 

1. CKLTls Anilralh. 

S:uth- Eure peon Black-ft rated Kettle-tree.] 
Celtia with an upright large Item and very 
branchy head, riling forty or fifty feet high, 
garnilhed with large, ovate - fpear - fliapqfl. 
jminted, ferrated leaves, and grecnifh flower? 
n om the Adcs of the branches in May, fuc- 
ereded by round black fruit the*li/.e of fmall 
black-berries. 

2 . Ckltis occ'tJonahs. 

Oci idental, or American Pur pie-fruited Net¬ 
tle-tree.'] Ccltis with an upright large llem, 
and very branchy fpreading head, growing 
forty or fifty feet high ; large, ovate-lance¬ 
olate, iimrp-pointed, deeply - fawed, oblique 
leaves; and grecnilh flowers from the fides of 
the brandies in May, iuccccJcd by purple 
fruit the iize of large peas. • 

q. Ckltis orlentahs. 

EaJlcrjt Yellow - fruited Ni tile-tree. ] Celtis 
with ajf upright ftem, dividing into niany 
JWcjpjfng greenilh branches ten or twelve feet 
high; fmall, oblong-heart - lliaped, ferrated, 
oblique leaves; and yeilowifli flowers from 
the lidcs of the branches in fpring, fucceedcd 
by large, oval, yellow fruit. 

‘ Varieties.] Of each l'ort there are varieties 
with hloachcd leaves. 

The flowers of all thofc trees arc herma- 
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phrodites and males on the fame plant; but 
thnfe of both fexes being jdevoid of petals, 
make no ornamental appearance, and the her¬ 
maphrodites only fucceed to fruit, yvhich, in 
favourable autumns, ripens tolerably well iu 
England.. 

All the three fpecies are deciduous, and of 
temperature hardy enough to profper here in 
any expofarc and foil, in common with other 
hardy trees and fliruto. 

For purpofes in gardening, they are well 
calculated for all ornamental plantations, be¬ 
ing finely clothed with leaves, of a delightful 
green, which continue theis verdure in a An¬ 
gular manner to the very Jaff, not like molt 
other trees of the deciduous race, whofc 
leaves difeover their approaching decay by 
their gradual change of colour; but tbefe ex¬ 
hibit themfelves a beautiful green till Novem¬ 
ber, and even till their fall, about the middle 
or end of that month ; fo that they arc pe¬ 
culiarly well adapted for plantations, on the 
boundaries of fpacious lawns, grand wildcr- 
nefs-works, and for the molt conipicuous parts 
of parks, either placed in clumps, or as Angle 
objects. 

The flrft and fecond forts may alfo be em¬ 
ployed as fore A-trees in any ceconomical plan¬ 
tation ; for they are of free growth, and their 
wood being tough and pliable, is valuable for 
various ufes. 

Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is effected 
hv feeds, either of Englifli or foreign growth, 
which may he had of the lcedimeu, and 
which grow freely in the full ground. 

The bloachcd-leavcd kinds, however, can 
only be continued by layers, cuttings, or by 
grafting, See. 

The feeds of the others may be fown in 
autumn or fpring; hut by fovving in autumn 
foon after the feeds arc ripe, they commonly 
rife freely the following fpring; and the 
fpring-fown feeds often rife {haggling, and 
i'ometimcs remain a whole year before tliev- 
germinate: let the feeds, however, be fown 
as foon as they can be procured, either in pots, 
boxes, or in a warm rich border, covering 
dittn half an inch deep. Wheat the plants 
appear, if cold nights prevail, afford them 
occaiional flicker of mats ; and in dry lw»t 
weather, while the plants arc very fmall, 
(hade in the middle of parching funny days 
will be ferviceable ; likewife encourage them 
during fummer by frequent waterings. Jn 
autumn and winter protect them from froff' 
by oceafional coverings, as above; and in the 
end of March, or in April, when of one or 
two years’ growth, prick them out from - the 
I i feed- 
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fee&bed into another, in> a (bettered fitnation, 
placing the plants in rows a foot afunder; 
after this they require no farther care than 
occafional weeding, and. in two, three, or 
four years they will be ready for the fhrubbery 
or oilier plantations. 

If you at any time fow thefe feeds in fpring, 
let it be in large pots, or -in boxes, &c. and 
if the plants do not appear, remove them to 
the fhade in fummer, and ihelter of a frame, 
warm wall, or hedge in winter, to Hand till 
fpring ; at which time, if you plunge them in 
a hot-bed, it will bring up the plants quickly, 
and greatly forward them : the fame may be 
pra&ifcd to fuch as are Town in pots in au¬ 
tumn. 

CENTAUREA, Centaury, Cyanus, Blue- 
Bottle, &c. 

This genus is very extenfive in herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, to the 
amount of above leventy fpecies, moftly of 
upright growth, from one to five or fix feet 
thturc, dividing into branches, crowned by 
fcaly heads of compound flowers. 

A few of them are ornamental plants, and 
fome proper for medicine ; but far the greater 
part are plants of little or no' merit for garden 
culture. 

Clafs and order, Syngenefa Polygamia Fruf- 
tone a. 

Charadcrs.] Calyx, compound radiated 
flower, having a round](h fcaly empalemcnt. 
Corolla, the dife compofed of many her¬ 
maphrodite fruitful florets, tubular below, 
l'wcllcd and five parted at top; and in the 
radius, compofed of neuter or barren florets, 
tubular, and gradually enlarging, and un¬ 
equally divided, above. Stamina, five fhort 
hairy filaments, and cylindric anther®. Pis- 
tillum, a fmall germen, flender ftyie, and 
blunt Aigma. Pericarpium, none; the 
feeds lodge in the calyx. 

The 1 pedes that merit culture are as fol¬ 
low : the firft five are very hardy perennials, 
abiding in root, but annual in itaik, &cc. 

1 . CENTAUREA Csntaurium. 

(Centaurium)—or Greater Purple Centaury.] 

Centaury with a ftrong perennial root, crown¬ 
ed by many winged very long leaves, fpreadigg 
flat every way ; upright brandling ftalks five 
or fix Aet high; a finall winged leaf at each 
joiot, «nd all the branches terminated by a 
head of purple flowers in fmooth cups. 

2. Ce.ntaurea glqplj/elia. 

Wood-leaved Great Yellow Centaury. ] Cen¬ 
taury with ;yj&enetrattng perennial root, 
crowned by njHy long^ entire, erect leaves ; 
fcveral upright (Talks four or five feet high, 
laving a Angle decurrafif leaf at cadi joint: 


and all the ftalks terminated by a Angle.h&fll of 
yellow flowers in fcaly filvery cups. 

3. CENTAUREA Staple, 

Hoary Settle of Aujlria .] Centaury with a 
perennial root, crowned by many pinnatifid 
hoary leaves of many narrow* entire fegments; 
upright, branchy ftalks a yard high, a winged 
leaf at each joint, and each branch topped by 
a head of purple flowers in obloftg ciliateU- 
cups. 

4. CENTAUREA oricntalis. 

Oriental Centaury , or Great Yellow Knap¬ 
weed of Siberia.] Centaury with perennial 
roots, crowned by pinnatifid very long leaves 
of many fpear-fhaped lobes; upright very 
branchy ftalks five feet high, garnimed with 
fmall pinnatifid leaves; and all the branches 
terminated each by a large Angle head of yel¬ 
low flowers in ciliated cups. 

5. Centaurf.a montana. 

Mountain Perennial Blue - Bottle , or Blue 
Bachelor's-Button.] Centaury with very creep¬ 
ing perennial roots; many upright Angle ftalks 
a foot and half high, garniihed with fpear- 
fhaped, hoary, decurrent leaves ; and all the 
ftalks crowned each by a large, oblong head 
of blue flowers in ferrated cups. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved Perennial Blue- 
Bottle—Narrow-leaved Perennial Blue-Bottle 
—Dwarf Perennial Blue-Bottle. 

The three following are perennial in root, 
ftalks, and leaves; are rather impatient of 
fevere fro ft, but will live in the full air in a 
dry fheltcrcd fituation. 

£>. Centaurf.a ragufna. 

* Ragujian Silvery Knapweed, orCynara-leaved 
Centaury.] Centaury with a perennial root, 
upright, branchy, perennial ftalks a yard high; 
large, pinnatifid, white, downy leaves, of ma¬ 
ny oval, obtufe lobes, the exterior ones the 
targeft; and all the branches adorned with 
heads of bright yellow flowers, in June, in 
ciliated hairy cups. 

7. CENTAUREA cineraria. 

White Italian Knapweed.] Centaury with 
perennial roots; upright, branchy, perennial 
ftalks, near a yard high; pinnatifid, very 
white, downy leaves, of many narrow acute. 
fegments; and every branch crowned by a. 
head of purple flowers in ciliated cups.. 

8. CENTAUREA argentea. \ 

Silvery Centaury of Candia.] Centauty^ithj, 

perennial roots, crowned with pinnatifid very* 
tomentofe white leaves,, upriglit, romentole 
ftems three feet high; garniihed with Ample, 
wedge-formed, white leaves, and terminated by 
large yellow flowers. 

The three following are hardy annuals. 

9. Cent a urea Cyanus. 

(CyanusJ 
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jt*yanm)—6r Annual Blue-Bottle, Or Bottles 
of all colours .] Centaury with annual roots! 
upright, branchy ftalks two or three feet high ; 
narrow leaves, the lower ones indented, thofe 
above very narrow and entire; anti the ftalks 
and branches terminated by fcaly heads of 
flowers of various colours in the different 
varieties. 

yarn-tics.] Common Blue Bottle with blue 

flowers-blue and white flowers--purple 

flowers—purple and white flowers—fleflt- 
coloured flowers—flefh - coloured and white 
flowers—violet*colonred flowers—violet and 
white flowers—red flowers—double blue 
flowers—double purple flowers—double pur¬ 
ple and white flowers. 

to. Centaurea mofchala. 

Afti/k - feented Oriental Cyanus , or Sweet 
Sultan.'] Centaury with annual roots ; an up¬ 
right, channelled, branchy ftalk, a yard high, 
garnifhed with jagged, fmooth, clofe-fitting 
leaves; and from the lides of the branches 
many long, crc£V, naked foot-ftalks, each 
fupporting a Angle head of odoriferous flowers 
in round, fcaly, fmooth cups. 

f'aticties .J Sweet Sultan with purple flow¬ 
ers—with white flowers—with flefh-coloured 
flowers—with purple fiftulous flowers—white 
tiftulous flowers — with fringed flowers— 
Amber boi , or Yellow Sultan, having fawed 
leaves, and bright yellow fiflular flowers. 
it. Cent a urf,a benedifia. 

Car dm* Benedtilus , or BlrJJ'ed 7 hiftlc.] Cen¬ 
taury with annual roots; very blanching, 
hairy, reddilh ftalks, near two feet high,; 
long, decply-finuated, hairy, decurrent leases, 
having the fegments ending in fpincs; and 
the ends of the branches crowned by 1 leads 
of pale-yellow flowers in oval, fcaly, doubly- 
ipinous cups. 

The flowers of all the fpecics and rcfpe&ive 
varieties are compound and radiated ; that is, 
each flower is of many florets, in the centre 
and circumference, contained in one fcaly ge¬ 
neral cup. Sec the Characters. 

They all flower in June, July, and Augufi, 
and moftly ripen feeds in England. 

All the fpecies, except the Carduus Bette - 
did us, may be employed as ornamental plants 
in the opromon ground, where, though we 
havempny plants of more fhowy appearance, 
iil i ea ^viH efleeft an agreeable variety. 

As to the perennial fpccies, {lie firft five 
arc proper furniture for the compartments of 
extenfive gardens, where many large plants of 
free growth apd cafy culture arc required, as 
they will fucceed in any common expofurc and 
foil where moifture is not too copious. The 
iijtth, feventh, and eighth fpecies are rather 


tender, fo fhould have a perfeSIy dry foil and 
flieltercd (ituation, otherwife will be in danger 
of fuffering in fevere winters; and a plant or 
two of each of thefe three forts may alfo he 
potted to move to occafional (heltcr from froft; 
for, as they retain their white hoary leaves all 
the year, they make a pretty variety in a gar¬ 
den. 

1 he annual forts, Centaurea Cyanus, and 
Centaurea mofc kata, are pretty ornaments for 
the borders of the pleafure-ground. The firft 
of thefe annuals grows naturally in our corn-, 
fields, particularly the common blue fort, but 
which, and its numerous varieties, have alfo 
been long inhabitants of gardens, and. are all 
very hardy, riling from feed freely in the open 
borders; but the other fort and varieties are 
natives of the Eaft, from whence they have 
been long introddbed into the European gar¬ 
dens for the beauty of their flowers, which 
continue in fucccffion from June till Odobcr: 
the plants being fomewhat tender, require to 
be raifed in a not-hed in fpring, and. planted 
out in May, though they will rife in a warm 
border in April; but thefe will not flower fo 
loon as thole raifed in a hot-bed ; the Amber - 
hot, or Yellow Sultan, in particular, requires 
that afliftance. 

The tenth fort, Centaurea BcricdiCla , or 
Carduus, is confidcred principally as a me¬ 
dical herb, and its emetic property is well 
known. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

All the perennial forts are propagated by 
feeds and parting their roots, and the fixth, 
feventh, and eighth forts alfo by flips or cut¬ 
tings of their ftalks and branches in young 
(hoots. 

Sow the feeds of all the forts in a bed of 
border of common earth in March ; keep the 
plants clean from weeds, thin them where 
too thick, and in autumn following trans¬ 
plant them into the places of their final defti- 
nation. 

By flipping the roots :—it may be done any¬ 
time in open weather from Odlober till March 
or April. 

Cuttings or flips of the young fide-branches 
of the fixth, feventh, and eighth forts, planted 
in a /hady border in May, June, •or July, will 
readily grow. 

The annual forts are raifed from feed an¬ 
nually in the fpring. 

The Centaurea Cyanus , or Blue-Bottle, and 
varieties, may be fown in the borders in 
patches, in the places where they arc to flow¬ 
er, flowing feveral feeds in each patch halt' an 
inch deep. •» 

The Centaurea mofehata, or Sweet Sultans, 
I i a will 
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tv ill alfo rife from feed in the common ground, 
■clowing it in March or April; either in the 
places where they are to flower, as dire'&cd 
for the Blue-Bottles, or in a warm border un¬ 
der hand or bell-glaffes, or without, and plant 
them out in May or June into different parts 
of the borders; out if the feeds arc Town in 
a hot-bed at the above time, it will forward 
the plants for tranfplantmg in May, and they 
will flower near a month fooner than the 
others. The Yellow Sultan in particular, be¬ 
ing rather a little tender, fhould be principally 
vaifed in a hot-bed; and if pricked on another 
in April or beginning of May, it will forward 
them greatly; ami about the end of that month, 
or beginning of June, tranfplant them finally 
with balls to their roots, placing tome in pots, 
and fomc in the borders. 

However both thefe forts .of Sultan flowers 
mav he fown in April in the open borders, 
ami they will come up and flower plentifullv 
in autumn ; and if the feeds of the common 
Sultans are fown in autumn, foon after they 
ripen, in a warm border, the plants wilt 
come up, ftaml the winter, and flower the 
fummer following fooner by a month than the 
lpring-fown plants. 

The Cardiacs may be fown in autumn or 
fpring in the common ground; by fowing in 
autumn the plants ftand the winter, grow 
ftronger, and will be fit for ufe fooner than 
the lpring plants. The feed mav either be' 
fown in fhallow drills a font aiumlcr, and 
when the plants come up, thin them to- eight 
inchesdiftanee; or low the feed promifeuoufly 
on the furface, and rake it in, thinning the 
plants as above; or may be fown thick, and 
the plants afterwards tranfplanted "the above di¬ 
stance : they will (hoot up to ftalk in May or 
June, and flower in July, at which period 
they are in perfection to cut for ufe, cutting 
the ftalks clofe to the bottom; and after drying 
in the (hade a few days, bunch them for ufe. 

CEPHALANTHUS, Button-tree, fo call¬ 
ed from its mode of flowering. 

There is but one fpecies generally known 
in our gardens, a hardy, deciduous, flowering 
flhrub, of American growth, garni (bed with 
Ample, oblong leaves, and Imall globular 
heads of Bowers, and is very ornamental for 
the Ih rubbery. 

Oafs and order, Tctrandria Afonagpiia. 

Characters .J Calyx, aggregate flowers, 
each floret having a monopnyllous, f'unncl- 
’ fliaped, quadrifid cup. Corolla, many mo- 
nopetalous, infimdibuliform, acute florets, 
coiletjed into a round head. Stamina, 
four Abort filaments inferted into the petal, 
and globoic amherse. Pistillum, a germen 


under each floret, fliort fiyle, ar.d. glf&vlar 
ftigma. Tf.ricarpium, none. Semina, 
pyramidal, folitary feeds, placed oit a glohofe, 
hairy receptacle. 

The fpecies is, 

Cephalanthus occidentalis. 

Occidental Cephalanthus , or Button-tree.] 
Cephalanthus with a branchy ftein fix or feven 
feet high, branching in pairs; oblong leaves 
by pairs and threes, having- a flrong longitu¬ 
dinal nerve, and fmall ones tranfverfely ; .and 
all the branches terminated bv aggregate vel- 
lowifli flowers in globular Beads the iizc of 
goofeberrics, each aggregate compofed of 
many funnel-fhaped florets affixed to an axis 
in the middle. 

It flowers here in July, but rarely ripens 
feeds in England. 

This fhrob deferves a place in every col- 
leftion, ami profpers in any common foil , 
but delights moft infomewhat moift ground. 

The propagation of this fhrub is by feed 
in the full ground, or in pots or boxes, to 
move to occaiional fhadc or fhelter; likewife 
by layers and cuttings. 

The feeds are obtained from America, and 
may be had of the feedfmen, which fhoui'd 
be fown as foon as they arrive, near half an 
inch deep, and probably the plants will rife the 
firft fpring, though, if flowiHate, they fome- 
times do not appear till fpring following; 
when this is the cafe, keep the earth free from 
weeds, giving occaiional fliatle in very hot 
weather, and fome protection from fevete 
and in fpring after the plants will rife 
m.great plenty rthefc, the firft fummer, fhould 
be frequently watered in dry weather; and 
when the feedlings are of one or two years’ 
rowth in the feed-bed, or according ro their 
length, they fhould he tranfplanted in hin 
tumn or fpring, into uurfery-lines : and in two 
or three years more they will be fit for the 
ill rubbery. 

By layers and cuttings:—the young wood, 
if layed in autumn, will be rooted and fit to 
tranfplant by that time twelvemonth ; and 
cuttings of" the young fhoots, planted at the 
fame fcafon, or in-the fpring, in amoift, fhady 
border, will grow. 

CERAS’l IUM, Moufe-ear Chic^weed. 

It confills of feveral low herbaceoiK rdants, 
moftiy trailers, garnilhed with fmall iLvpJr 
leaves, antf' quinquepetalous white flowers, 
efteemed as furniture for tire pleafure-ground. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Pcntagynia. 

Characters .] Calyx, a pentaphyllous, 
fpreading cup. Corolla, five obrufc, bi¬ 
fid, patent petals. Stamina, ten filaments, 
alternately ihortcr, and rouadifh anther*. 

Pistil- 
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lum, an oval gcrmen, five capillary 
Tlylcs, and obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium 
is either an oval, cylindrical, or globular, uni¬ 
locular capfulc, and many roundifh feeds. 

The fpecics cultivated in our gardens are, 

1. Cerastium repens. 

Creeping ■, Hoary Cerajliutn.] Ccraftium 
with creeping, perennial roots; many (lender, 
trailing, branchy, perennial ftalks, rooting at 
the joints, garni filed with fpear-fhaped, hoary 
leaves in pairs oppolite; and numerous 
branchy peduncles, each fupporting one 
white flower, fucceeded by roundifh capfules. 

2. Cerastium tomentofum. 

Downy-leaved Cera /Hum. ] Ccraftium with 

perennial roots; many trailing, branchy, 
looting, perennial ftalks; oblong, narrow', 
very downy, white leaves; and many branch¬ 
ing peduncles, terminated by white flowers, 
fucceeded by globular capfules. 

The flowers of both forts are compofed of 
five fmall petals, and being numerous on the 
plants, are very confpicuous, appearing in 
May and June. 

The plants are hardy, and profper any 
where; afe principally natives of diftnnt coun¬ 
tries in rocky and dry wafles, and being of 
fpreading growth, are retained in our gardens 
to run over naked banks, and other fimilar 
compartments, and to decorate aitificial rock- 
work, ruins, grottos, &c. or other parts, as 
may be required •; and will ntulriply exceed¬ 
ingly, by their trailing ftalks rooting, as they 
advance, at every joint. 

Their propagation is effected with the yt- 
moft facility, either by feeds, or flipping theft 
rooting branches, or parting their roots; all 
of which may be performed cither in autumn 
or fpring. 

CEKASUS, the Cherry-tree. See Pr units. 

CERATONIA, the Carob-tree, or St. 
John’s Bread, or Siliqua. 

It is a large, evergreen, exotic flirub of the 
grecn-houfe, adorned with pinnated leaves, 
and fmall apctalous flowers. _ 

Oaf# and order, Polygamia Triaecia. 

Characters .] Calyx, androgynous, and 
male and female flowers on three diftineft 
plants, having large, five-parted cups. Co¬ 
rolla* no petals. Stamina, five long, 
fubukyfe filaments, crowned with large didy- 
„mo^fantherge. Pistillum, females, a gcr- 
mcn, contained within a fleflty receptacle, 
long filiform ftyle, and capitated ftigma. 
Pekxcarpium, females, a large, obtufe, 
comprefled, coriaceous, leguminous pod, di¬ 
vided by many tranlVcrfe partitions, the divi- 
fions failed with pulp, and have each one 


roundifh, hard feed, lodged in the 'pulpy fubr* 
ftance. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Ceratonia Siliqua. 

(Siliqua edulis) — Carob-tree , or St. John's - 
bread.'] Ceratonia with an upright, woody, 
thick ftem, dividing into a branchy head, 
growing fifteen or twenty feet high, decorated 
with long pinnated leaves, compofed of feve- 
ral large, roundilh-oblong, thick, firm, dufky- 
grecn, entire lobes, and fmall, apctalous, 
purple flowers, fucceeded by large* obtufe, 
flefhy, comprefled feed-pods, containing fc- 
veral feeds m a foft pulp ; but not produced 
in this country. 

This tree being a native of Paleftine, and 
the fouthern warn parts of Europe, in this 
country requires flicker in winter, fo muft 
generally be kept in pots, and placed in the 
green - houfe collection, or fometimes is 
planted againft a warm fouth-wall, and de¬ 
fended occafionally in fev-ere weather with 
garden-mats, tic. 

From this tree growing naturally in Pale¬ 
ftine, and the notion of the pulpy pods afford¬ 
ing aliment to John the Baptift, it obtained the 
old name of St. John’s-brcad. 

It is propagated by feeds procured from 
Italy, which fow in pots in tlie fpring, plung¬ 
ing them in a hot-bed; and when tlie plants 
are three incites high, prick them in feparate 
fmall pots, continuing them alfo in a hot-bed, 
and afford them occauonal fliadc, water, and 
frefti air, to which harden them gradually in 
June, and in July remove them abroad to a 
flickered place till October ; then place them 
in the green-houfe, treating them as other 
fhrubs of that department. 

CERCIS, Judas-tree, (Arbor Judte.) 

This genus f urniflies two hardy, deciduous, 
ornamental trees, of moderate ftature, adorned 
with heart-fhaped leaves, and clufters of pen- 
tapetalous papilionaceous-like flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Afonogynia. 

C/mrafleis.] Calyx, a monophyllousquin- 
quedented cup, convex at bottom. Corol¬ 
la, five petals, refembling a papilionaceous 
flower; two of the petals are reflexed and 
form the wings, a roundifh one the ftandard, 
and three, in form of a heart, form the ca- 
rina, and furround the frueftitication. Sta¬ 
mina, ten diftin& dcclinatcd filaments, four 
of them longe» than the reft, and oblong, in¬ 
cumbent anther*. Pistillum, a narrow, 
lanceolate, pediciliated germen, {lender ftyle, 
and obtufe itigma. Pericarpium, an ob¬ 
long, oblique-pointed, leguminous pod.of one 
cell, and roundifh feeds. 

The 
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The fpecies arc, 
i. Ce R c i s SiliquetJlruM. 

(Siiiquajlrum/—or Common European Ju¬ 
das-tree | Cere is with an upright trunk, di¬ 
viding into an irregular branching head, fFom 
fen to twenty feet high, garnifhed with 
loundifh-heart-fhaped, finooth leaves, on 
long foot-ftalks, and purple flowers in large 
chillers, from every fide of the branches, fuc- 
ceeded by long, flat pods. 

Varieties .] With flefh-coloured flowers— 
with white-flowers—with broad pods. 

2. Cercis canadenjis, 

Canadian Downy-leaved Judas-tree.] Cer¬ 
cis with an upright Hem, branching irregu¬ 
larly, from ten to fifteen feet high; heart- 
ihaped, downy, alternate leaves ; and reddifh- 
flowers in duflers from the fidcs of the 
branches, fucceeded by long pods. 

The flowers of both thefe fpecies are very 
numerous, and make a fine ornamental ap¬ 
pearance in April or May, coming out with 
the leaves, furrounding the branches in clut¬ 
ters, and are often fucceeded here by pods and 
ripe feed. 

Botli the forts are deciduous, and of hardy 
temperament. 

They are choice furniture as flowering 
fhrubs for any ornamental plantation ; they 
are not only beautiful in their numerous early 
ilowers, but the Angularity of their leaves 
forms a fine variety, in, affemblage with other 
trees and fhrubs of iimilar growth ; fo fhould 
never be omitted in a collection, particularly 
for die mod confpicuous flirubbery compart¬ 
ments. 

Their propagation is principally by feed; 
for they do not fucceed fo well by layers or 
cuttings. Sow the feed in March in a bed of 
common earth, covering it half an inch deep; 
the plants will appear, probably fome the 
fame year, and the reft not till the following 
fpring, fo that the bed fhould not be dif-i 
turbed till all are come up, being careful to 
clear out weeds, and give occaiional water¬ 
ings in fumtner ; and in winter the fhelter of 
mats, 5cc. in very fevere weather, will greatly 
protedt the tender tops of the fecdlings, which 
in March following tranfplant in nurfery rows 
a foot apart, allowing two feet between the 
rows, and in about three years they will be of 
due fi*e for the (hrubbery. 

CERINTHE, Honey wort. 

This genus furui files two fpecies of hardy, 
ornamental, flowering, annual-biennial plants, 
for adorning the flower borders, &c. growing 
a foot and a half to two feet high, garnifhed 
with obtufe, glaucous leaves, and long, hang¬ 


ing, peduncled, monopetalous, bdl-iH^jed, 
purple and yellow flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] Calyx, five-parted into ob¬ 
long, equal divifions, and permanent. Co¬ 
rolla, monopetalous, bell-fhaped, with a 
ihort, thick tube,, the border bellied, five- 
parted at the rim. Stamina, five very fliort 
tabulate filaments, with acute, eredf anthene. 
Pistillu m , a four-parted gertnen, {lender 
llyle, and obtufc fligma. Pericarpium, 
none. Semen, two fubovatc feeds, lodged 
in the permanent calyx. 

The fpccies are, 

1. CERINTHE major. 

Greater Purple Honeywort.] Ccrinthc with 
upright, branchy, leafy ftalks, growing half 
a yard to two feet high ; leaves oblong, ob- 
tufe, glaucous, emhiacing the ftalks; and 
nodding leafy branches, producing long pe¬ 
duncles, terminated by the flowers hanging 
down among the lea-ves, with the corolla 
bluntilh, fpreading: flowering in June, July, 
and Auguft, fucceeded by plenty of ripe feed in 
autumn. 

Varieties.'] Greater Honeywort, with 
finooth leaves, and purple flowers — with 
prickly leaves, and yellow flowers. 

2. Cerivthe minor. 

Smaller Yellow Honeywort.] Ccrinthe with 
upright, finooth ftalks, fifteen or eighteen 
inches high ; obovate -obiufe, finooth, entire 
leaves, glaucous underneath, embracing the 
ftalks; ami folitary, yellow flowers at the 
a^illas, hanging down on long peduncles; 
having the corollas acute, doled ; flowering 
in June, July, till September, fucceeded by 
ripe feed in autumn. 

Both thefe fpecies Qf Ccrinthe are natives 
of Italy, Germany, &cc. but hardy, to grow 
freely here in the open air all the year; are 
annual-biennial, very ornamental, flowery 
plants, to introduce for decorating the com¬ 
mon flower borders, See. m which they will 
flower abundantly, great part of fummer. 

The flowers of thefe plants abounding in a 
honey juice in the tube of the corolla, hcncc 
the name Honey wort. 

They may be confidered both as annual and 
biennial, as, when fown in fpring, they flower 
the fame year in fummer or autu\n, and 
often decay wholly in winter; but St^xen 
Town in the autumn, or as fqon as the fecdT ‘ 
are ripe, the plants come up the fame fcafon, 
ftand the winter, and flower earlier next fum¬ 
mer, and fometimes continue longer; and 
from the fcattcred or felf-fown feeds, diflemi- 
nated from the flowering plants on the adja¬ 
cent 
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ctnypround, young ones rife naturally with?* 
tfflruoublej though it is generally advifable 
to raife a fupply of plants by regular culture 
of fowing. 

They are propagated and raifed from feed 
annually in the fpring or autumn, fown either 
generally in the borders, in patches where the 
plants are to remain for flowering, as directed 
under the article Annual Plants, and 
managed in the fame manner as there directed 
for Hardy Annuals; or occafionally fown in 
a bed for tranfplahting : obferving that when 
intending to fow any in autumn, it fhould 
generally be performed loon after the feeds 
ripen in Augud or beginning of September ; 
and the plants will mod piohubly come up 
the fame fcafon, continue all winter, and 
flower early the enfuing fummer; or the fpring 
fowings of March or April will come into 
flower the fame year, towards autumn, and 
continue till October. 

OESTRUM, Ballard - Jafmine, or Jafmi- 
noidcs. 

it retains fomc flirubby, evergreen exotics 
for the dove, fix or eight feet high, adorned 
with Ample, oblong, thick leaves three or 
four inches long, and monopetalous funnel- 
fliaped flowers in cluflers. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Afonogynia. 

C/utraflns .] Calyx, a monophyllous, 
iliort, tubular, quinquedented cup. Corol¬ 
la, one funncl-fliapcd petal, with a long cy- 
lindtieal tube, fpreading above, .and divided 
into live oval legments. Stamina, dve fi¬ 
laments adhering to the tube, and roundiQi 
tetragonous anther®. Pistillum, a cy * 
lindrical-ovate germcn, flender llyle, and 
thick, obtufc digma. Pericaupium, an 
ovate, unilocular berry, having many roundifh 
lccds. 

The fpecies are, 

J. Cf.strum noflurnum. 

Night-/melting Ce/tium.) Ccdrum with an 
upright, woody ftem, dividing upward into a 
branchy head, fix or eight feet high ; longilh, 
fmoorli, firm leaves, veined underneath, and 
placed alternate ; and grecnilh-yellow flowers 
in final 1 cluders, on foot-dalks, from the tides 
of the branches. 

2. CiisTRUM diurnum. 

Dny-j\clling Ce/bnm .J Ccdrum with an 
yipiigU, woody dem, dividing upward into a 
vrflry branchy head, riling eight or ten feet 
high; oblong, fmooth, thick, firm leaves, 
placed alternate ; and cluflers ot whitifh flow¬ 
ers, fitting ciofe to the branches. 

Both thefe fpecies being natives of the hot 
pans ol America, in this country arc retained 
m doves. 
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They_ are evergreen, and form a [Hetty 
variety in large doves; both forts Bower here 
annually, and have the appellation ofNight- 
fmelling, and Day-fmelling, from the re¬ 
markable drong fragrance of their flowers 
refpedtivcly at thofe times. 

They mud be kept in pots of light, frcih 
earth, watered frequently in hummer, but 
moderately in winter. 

Both Torts may be propagated by . feed and 
cuttings, by the affidancc of artificial heat; 
but as feeds are with difficulty procured, you 
may plant cuttings of the fi'de (hoots five or 
fix inches long, in pots of light earth, any 
time in dimmer, plunging the pots in the • 
bark-bed, and give occasional ihadc and 
water. 

CHAMAEROPS, Dwarf Palm, or Pal¬ 
metto. 

It confifls of one fpecies, an acaulous peren¬ 
nial exotic, with large, palmated, fan-ihaped. 
leaves, and fpatliaceous flowers ; a native of 
Spain, and retained here in our doves for 
variety. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Diaecia. 

Charaflersd\ Calyx, male and herma¬ 
phrodite flowers on didindt plants, having a 
cornpreffcd fpatha, protruding a branching, 
fpadix of many florets, each having a triphyl* 
lous or tripartite cup. Corolla, a branch¬ 
ing fpadix of many eredt florets, each divided' 
into three indexed parts. Stamina, fix. 
comprelled filaments, and narrow twin an¬ 
ther®. Pistillum, three roundifh germi- 
na, and three permanent Ayles, and acute- 
digmas. Pericarpitjm, three unilocular 
berries, each having a tingle feed. 

The fpec ies is, 

Cham/erops humitis. 

Dwarf Palm , or Palmetto .] Cham aero ps 
with a fpreading root, fending up trondofe,. 
fpinous foot-dalks, elevating at top.large pal¬ 
mated, folded leaves, from ten to eighteen 
inches long, and near a foot broad, ol many 
foldings, opening like a fan, and divided at 
top like die fingers of a hand; and betweea- 
the leaves rifes a fpatha, protruding a branch¬ 
ing fpadix of flowers. 

This plant rather requires protection of a 
dove while young; but when older, it wilt, 
profper in the full ad in dimmer, and in a 
green-houle in winter, and mud always bo- 
kept in pots of light, fandy earth,- frequently, 
watered in. dimmer, but moderately m cold 
weather. 

It may be propagated by feeds, and bv fide 
flips from the head of the root. The feeds aie 
procured from abroad, which fow in pots of 
light, fandy earth, and plunge them in a hot¬ 
bed,.. 
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bed, giving occafional waterings; and . by 
autumn or fpring following, the plants will be 
fit to be pricked in feparate pots. 

By flips:—the crown of the roots fomc- 
tiines affords fide off-fets, which, if leparated 
with fibres, planted in pots, and plunged in a 
hot-bed, wfll readily grow. 

CHARACTERS. The defeription or gc- 
nerical character of every genus of^plants, 
drawn from the fru&ificarion, or all the parts 
of the flower. 

The term Char after is applied only in de- 
feribing the genera, and extended to the /pairs, 
fo far us that all thofe of the lame genus, or 
family, bear invariably the fame charadtcridic 
didiii£tion in all parts of the flower; that of 
the genus being always founded on the parts of 
the fructification, as being invariable ; and 
the defeription of the fpecies of each genus is 
from finking circumdances of the root, Item, 
leaves, buds, and mode of flowering, See. all 
of which are often very different in different 
fpecies of the fame genus ; but the flower or 
frudtificarion being unchangeable, that, and 
none other, is to be employed in eftablifhing 
tire genus, and therefore the char aft erijiic mark 
of each genus is to be fixed from the figure, 
fituation, connect ion. number, and proportion 
of all the parts of the flower, as the calyx, 
corolla, /lamina, piflillum, pcricarpium, and the 
femen, or feed ; which parts are defined to be 
the fructification of all vegetables, being a 
temporary but invariable part appropriated to 
generation, terminating the old vegetable, and 
furnifhing feed to begin the new ; and which 
charattenjlic marks being conftam through¬ 
out the fpecies of every refpcCtivc genus, and 
every genus invariable in itlelf, the flower is 
now" univerfally eftabliflied as the only proper 
bafis from which to draw the characters, to 
diftinguidi all the numerous genera of plants. 

But before the invention of a regular fyf- 
tcmatic method, Characters were drawn from 
any, or all the pait3 of the plant indiferimi- 
nately, as the root, Item, leaves, buds, and 
general habit; a circumftance fo variable and 
uncertain, as explains the great confufion that 
fo long obtained in botany; fuch deferiptions 
being only to diftinguifli the different (pccics-oi 
a genus. 

The Characters therefore of every genus are 
founded on (he parts of the flower, which 
being deflined for the reproduction of the plant 
and fruit, muff neceffarily be mofl conftant; 
and all the fpecies of every genus, however 
different in their external habit, which is often 
very confidcrahle, yet they perfectly agree in 
their fructification: thus, for example, what 
apparent difference there is betwixt die cab¬ 


bage, cauliflower, broccoli, and turnep^jirnl 
yet all are fpecies and varieties of the genus 
BraJJica, perfectly agreeing in their generical 
Characters! Sec Genus and Species. 

CHEIRANTIIUS, Wallflower, and Stock- 
Gilliflower. 

The plants are of the flowery tribe, and 
confill chiefly ofhcrbaceous, fhrubby biennials, 
perennials, and annuals, of upright, branchy 
growth, from one foot to a yard high, adorned 
with longiih, narrow leaves, and long, credl 
fpikes of numerous, four-petalous, very orna¬ 
mental flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tciradynamia Siliquofa. 

Charafters.] Calyx, four fpear-lliaped, 
concave, credt, ennnivent, deciduous leaves. 
Corolla, four roundiih petals, placed in form 
of a crols. Stamina, fix parallel filaments, 
two rather (hotter than the others, and erodl, 
acuteantherir. Pistii.lum, a long, prifma- 
tic, tetragonous gerrnen, the length of the da- 
mina; exceeding (hurt, compreflcd ftyle; and 
thickifh, divided, reflexed, permanent itigma. 
Pericarpium, a long comprelfed filiqua, or 
pod, containing many comprcfled feeds. 

There arc many fpccics ; but thole of mot! 
merit are thole celebrated beautiful plants, 
well known by the vague names of Wall¬ 
flower and Siock-Gilliflower, fo valuable as 
ornamental garden-plants, both for the ele¬ 
gance and delightful fragrance of their nume¬ 
rous flowers, and of which three principal 
diilindt fpecies are the mod gencraily'effeemed 
and cultivated, confiding of two biennial- 
perennials, and one annual, each of which 
ioinprile many fine varieties, all very orna¬ 
mental-flowering plants, of moderately hardy 
growth, to cultivate in the open ground, for 
adorning the flower-borders. Sec. and to plant 
in pots: and to which we dial! add two other 
fpecies of the Stock-kind, which alfo flower 
very ornamentally; one a finall delicate- 
flowering annual, and the other a biennial- 
perennial of dwarfifh growth : both of them 
very Auriferous, and proper for the fame 
purpofes as the three former-mentioned. 

The Wall-flowers are very didinguilliahlc 
from the Stocks by their narrow, fmooth, green 
leaves, thofe oi the Stocks being broader, 
thicker, and tnodly of a hoary-whitifli hue. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, * 

I. Chkiranthus Cheiri. 

(Chehi)--or Common / f'all-flowtr. ] ChenUTl- 
thus with ligneous, long, fibrous, tough roots; 
an upright, woody, abiding dalk, divided into 
manyeredt, angular branches, forming a bufhy 
head from one to two or three feet high, clofely 
garniflied with narrow’, fpear - fhaped, acute, 
fmooth, green leaves, and all the branches 

terminating 
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itaptfnating in long ereft fpikes of numerous 
"flowers, which, in different varieties, are Yel¬ 
low, Bloody, White, &c. 

Varieties of this are. 

Common Dwarf Yellow JValiflower —having 
uJnw bufhy head ten or twelve inches high, 
and fmalli/h yellow Angle and double flowers. 

Large Yellow Wallflower —having a branchy 
ftem forming a bufhy head, eighteen inches or 
two feet high, and large yellow Angle and 
double flowers. i 

Large Yellow Bloody JValiflower —having a 1 
hrauchy head, from about fifteen inches to two | 
feet high, and yellow bloud-fpottcd Angle and i 
double flowers. I 

Blooilv JJaliflowcr — having a branchy ftem 
fifteen or eighteen inches to two feet high, 
and largo blood-coloutcd Angle and double 
flowers.—This variety, in its irue bloody ftate, 
is efleemed the moll beautiful of all the Wall- 
flowei tribe, and its flowers arc the large!!. 

U'hite Wallflower —having a very branchy 
greenilh lion, and bulliy head about a foot 
high, narrow Aiming green leaves, and pure 
white Angle and double very fragrant flowers 
-with cream-coloured Angle and double 
flowers. 

This fort being rather tender, fliould have a 
dry foil and warm Atuation, where it will often 
flower, both in the fpring, and in autumn and 
winter. 

Nai row-leaved Straw-coloured JValiflower — 
having a bufhy Hem and head a foot high, 
very narrow leaves, and long elofe fpikes of 
flraw-i oloured Angle and double alrnoft foet¬ 
id's flowers. * 

Variegated-leaved Yellow JValiflower —hav¬ 
ing a branchy ftem twelve or eighteen inches 
high, garniihed with gold-ftripcd leaves, and 
yellow Angle and double flowers—Alver-ftriped 
leaves, and yellow flowers. 

Jl inter JValiflower —having a branchy ftem 
and bufhy head, a foot or fifteen inches high, 
and white or yellow Angle flowers, appearing 
the beginning of winter, often continuing, if 
milJ weather, till fpring, when they exhibit a 
general bloom as the other varieties. 

All the above varieties of this fpecics (Wall¬ 
flower) are robufl, bufhy, evergreen, hardy 
biennials and perennials, very flowery plants, 
flowering principally in April, May, and June, 
often exhibiting their flowery fpikes two or 
three feet high ; the plants growing freely in 
any common foil and open expofure, arc great 
ornaments to the compartments of the plcalurc- 
ground. The Double are in moft efteem, 
and more particularly the Double Bloody fort; 
but all the varieties cffetSt a Anc diverfity, and 
the Singles of each fort afford plenty of feed 
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for propagation, and from which both Angle 
and double-flowered plants are produced; and 
all the forts may alfo be increafed by flips, 
cuttings and layers, in a fhady border, in May 
or June, wluch is the only method to continue 
the fine double kinds, or any other particular 
variety. ’■ 

2. Cheiranthus tncanus. 

Hoary Cheiranthus , or Stock-Gilliflower.] 
Cheiranthus with ligneous, long, naked, white 
roots; an upright, ftrong, woody, abiding 
ftem, from one to three feet high, branchy at 
top, adorned with long, fpear-lhaped, obtufe, 
hoary leaves ; and the top of the ftalk, aucl all 
the brauches, terminated by eredfc fpikes of 
flowers, from one to two or three feet long, of 
different colours, in different varieties. 

Varieties Of this are— 

Red, or Queen Stock-Gilliflower —having a 
robuft ftem a foot high, very branchy and 
bufhy at top, every branch terminated by an 
eredt dole fpike of pale-red Angle and double 
flowers—'bright-red Angle and double flowers 
—variegated red and white Angle and double 
flowers.—This fort and varieties are remark- 
aide for their prolifleation in many double- 
flowered plants, from feed, and that, if fown 
early in fpring, it flowers a little the fame 
year towards autumn, which is a peculiar 
merit in this fort, becaufe the double flowers of 
the fame year’s feedlings difeovering themfelves 
at that time, we take them up with good balls 
to their roots, and pot them, to move to 
occaflonal flicker from froft, whereby they 
flower earlier, and much -ftronger in fpring, 
chan thole that are fully expofeef, efpeeially in 
fevere winters, when the Stocks in general are 
fometimes con filler ably cut. 

Scarlet , or Brompton Stock-Gilliflowcr —hav¬ 
ing a ftrong, upright, Angle ftem, from one to 
three feet high, fometimes branching upward, 
and crowned by a clutter of long, thick leaves; 
ami from the centre an erc& flower-ftalk two 
or three feet long, iffuing forth fevcral ftde- 
branches, all of which, and the main ftalk, 
forming beautiful ere& fpikes of large fcarlet 
Angle and double floweis. 

This in its double ftate makes a moft fuperb 
appearance, and is the grandeft of all the 
Cheiranthus kind, the flowers being often as 
large as fma'fl rofes, numerous and clofely 
placed, difcloAng themfelves in fucceflive or¬ 
der upward, according as the fpikes gradually- 
advance in height, which, when at full 
length, frequently fhow the plant upward of 
four feet high, exhibiting a full bloom five or 
fix weeks. 

White Brompton Stock-Gilliflower.] Grovn 
like the laft mentioned; and produces long 
K k credt 
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eredl fpikcs of large elegant flowers, of a 
beautiful appearance, and particularly fine in 
die full doubles. 

Purple, or Twickenham Stock- Gilliflower — 
having a thick ftem a foot and ^lalf or two 
feet high, very branchy upward, and all the 
branches terminated by ere& fpikes of'purple 
fingle and double flowers—purple blood-fpot- 
ted fingle and double flowers—variegated pur¬ 
ple and white flowers. 

White T or Shrubby Stock-Gilliflowcr —hav¬ 
ing a ihrubby firm ftem, from a foot to a vard 
high,.divided and fubdivided into many fhort 
branches, forming a bulhy fhrub-like head, 
very (hitting green leaves, and all the branches 
terminated by ereft fpikcs of pure white fin¬ 
gle and double flowers—cvvhitilh-flefli-coloured 
Sowers—whitilh-purple flowers—whitifh-red 
fpotted flowers.—This fort and varieties arc 
remarkable for becoming Ihrubby, and of fe- 
veral years’ duration in a dry foil, and for af¬ 
fording many double-flowered plants from feeds. 

All the above varieties of this fpccies (Cheir¬ 
anthus incams) are hardy, evergreen, very<J 
flowery, ornamental biennials and perennials, 
and grow freely in the open ground, and are 
great ornaments to the pleafure-ground in 
May, June, and July, exhibiting their bloom 
from two to four feet high : the double kinds 
are Angularly beautiful; but all the forts form 
a fine variety, and the Tingles produce plenty 
of feed in autumn, and from which botn 
fingle and double-flowered plantafare annually 
produced. 

3. Cheiranthus annuus. 

Annual Steck-Gillflower or Ten-Weeks' 
Stock.] Cheiranthus with an upright, woody, 
fmooth (talk, divided into a branchy head, a 
foot or fifteen inches high, garni filed with 
fpear-fhaped, blunt, a little indented, hoarv- 
ifh leaves, and all the branches terminated by 
long crefl fpikes of numerous flowers, of 
different colours in different varieties. 

‘Varieties of this are. 

Common Hoary-leafcd Ten-Weeks' Stock — 
having hoaryifh leaves, anti purple fingle and 
double flowers—red fingle and double flowers 
—white fingle and double flowers.—Scarlet- 
floWered—<warf French, with Angle and 
double flowers, white, red, purple, See. very 
fioriferous. 

PruJJian Wallflower-leafed Ten-Weeks' Stock 
—having fmooth, bright green leaves, and 
pure white Angle and double flowers—purple 
fingle and double flowers. 

All thefe varieties profper in the full ground, 
and flower beautifully from June or July till 
the e»Vd of autumn, and the Angles afford 
abundance of feed, and from which both An¬ 


gle and double kinds are always produfciyj. • 
for, being annual, they can only be continued 
by feed iown annually in fpring. 

They are denominated Ten Weeks* Stock, 
from their flowering in about ten weeks from 
the time of their firft growth. 

4 . Cheiranthus maritimus. 

Maritime Dwarf Annual Cheiranthus, or 

Virgin Stock, erroncoufly called, Virginia 
Stock-Gilliflowcr.') Cheiranthus with {lender, 
herbaceous, very branchy, diflufe ftalks, fix 
or eight inches high; fmall, fjtear-fhapcJ, 
clofc-liiting leaves; and all the branches ter¬ 
minating in fiiort, ioofe fpikes of many final], 
purple, fingle flowers. 

This fpecies is very commonly called Vir¬ 
ginia Stock, which is a wrong appellation, 
as the plant is not of that country, or any part 
of America, but originally of the Levant, inha¬ 
biting the fca-coaft: the name, Virgin Stock , 
may be applicable from its fmall fizc, and de¬ 
licate little flowers. 

5 . Cheiranthus fcnefhalis. 

(Window - flowering) — Dwarf Perennial 
Stock-Gilliflowcr. ] Cuciranthus with a low, 
under-fhrubby, hoary ftem, a little branchy 
above, fix or eight inches high ; fmali, fpear- 
fhaped, obtufe, recurved, hoary leaves, crowded, 
and ftanding different ways; "and the ftem and 
branches terminated by cre&, racetjious fpikcs 
of purple flowers ;• the plant biennial-peren¬ 
nial ; fometimes called Window-flowering, as 
being often planted in pots to place in a win¬ 
dow, on account of its low, near growth, or¬ 
namental, and fweet odorous flowers. 

* The flowers of the firft three fpecies, and 
numerous, varieties, are produced in erect 
fpikes, from half a foot to a yard long, e.u li 
ipike having many flowers, cfpcciaily all thofe 
of the firft three fpccies ; and thofe of the 
doubles are generally the nioft numerous, 
largeft, more clofcly placed, and of lotigeft 
duration. The Angle flowers are couipofed 
feparately of four broad petals (fee their Cha- 
raffers) ; but in the doubles, the petals are 
multiplied in many feries to the very centre, 
to the total exclufion of the fructification, fo 
confcquently afford no feed ; the Angles how¬ 
ever afford plenty, and from which, plants of 
both forts are obtained. The double-flowered 
kinds arc very dillinguifluiblc -at the firft ap¬ 
pearance of the flower-bud, which is more 
robuft, large, and fwelling, than thofe of the 
Angles. 

The other two fpecies, the (Cheiranthus ma¬ 
ritimus and fcntflralis) Virgin Stock, and the 
dwarf perennial Stock-gilliflower, arc alfo 
very flowery little plants; and very proper to 
adorn the front of flower borders, &c. the 

former 
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Jg&nex of which in its diffufc branchy growth 
produces numerous fmall delicate flowers, in 
fucceflion, a month or fix weeks ; pioper to 
fow in patches in the borders, or to form a 
fuminer edging, and for pots; the other fort 
alio flowers very ornamentally in its low 
growth in May, June, and July, imparting an 
agreeable odour, proper both for borders, and 
to plant in pots, to adorn a room window, or 
where required. . 

The fir ft and fecond fpecics, Wallflower , 
and Stock-Gillyflower, and all their refpc&ive 
varieties, may be confidercd both as biennials 
and perennials, with abiding ft a Iks, garnifhed 
with leaves the year round, and very profufc 
in moft fragrant flowers. Confidercd as bi¬ 
ennials, the plants being raifed from feed in 
fpring, attain nearly their full growth by au¬ 
tumn, (land the winter, and in fpring follow¬ 
ing {hoot up their flower-fpikes, which gra¬ 
dually advance in height, and the flowers con¬ 
tinue opening until June and July, and which 
are fucceedcd by ripe feed in July, Auguft, and 
September; foon after which the plants fre¬ 
quently perifh, cfpecially when growing in 
rich moift ground ; or, if they lurvive an¬ 
other year, they generally aflume a dwindling 
growth, become ftraggling and irregular, and 
flower weak and ineonfidcrably. As to their 
perennial property, being raifed as above, and 
planted in a dry, rubbilhy, gravelly, or any 
poor lean foil, they generally eftedt a ftunted 

i jrowlh, become fhrubby and perennial, of 
everal years' duration, and flower annually, 
as is evident ’by thofe which grow naturally 
out of the crevices of walls, ruins, and olu 
buildings, in many parts of England, parti¬ 
cularly the Wallflowers; hence they derived 
the name; though the Stocks will alfo grow 
in the fame manner, with lhort, ftunted, 
ftocky ftems; hence we fuppofe they obtained 
the appellation of ftockcd, or Stock-Gilliflow- 
er : however, when cultivated either in good 
or bad earth, and whether of two or more 
years’duration, moft of the forts, both Walls 
and Stocks, generally flower ftrongeft, and in 
greateft beauty, the firft year of flowering; 
therefore, to have a conftant fucceflion of 
plants to flower in perfe&ion, a fupply muft 
be annually raifed from feed in April or May 
for next year’s bloom, though the Wallflowers 
maybe increafed and continued perennial, by 
planting flips of their young (hoots in May, 
which is the'only method to propagate the 
Joublc kinds; for the Walls are not very 
prolific in doubles from feed : the ftocks may 
alfo be continued by flips,-but tbefe never fuc- 
reed near fo well as the Walls ; befules, the 
different varieties of Stocks are often very pro- 
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fufe in double-flowered fecdlings, which ren¬ 
ders the other practice unneceflary; and the 
Queen Stock, White Stock, and the Twick¬ 
enham Purple, frequently have one third, or 
half their fcedlings double; but the White 
Stock moft of all. 

All the varieties of the above two fpecies 
profper freely in the open border, in any 
common foil and open expofure, though, when 
growing in rich moift land, they, acquiring 
a luxuriance of growth, arc more liable to 
injury from the power of fevere froft, but. 
more particularly the ftocks; and in both 
fpecies the double varieties are more liable to 
fuft'er than the Angle kinds, fo that fome of 
the fineft doubles ftiould always be potted, to 
move to occaiional flicker of a deep frame, 
to be covered with glafles or mats, in time , of ■ 
fevere weather in winter, but muft be fully 
expofed in all mild weather. 

The third . fpecies, Ten-Weeks' Stock and 
varieties, is but of one fummer’s duration, 
rifing from feed in fpring, and perifli at the 
firft attack of hard froft in winter, unlefsthey 
arc (heltered in a frame or green-houfe, in 
which young plants may be continued all that 
feafon, to flower early in fpring. All die varie¬ 
ties of this 'fpecies are of modcrately-hardy 
growth, and moft beautiful annuals, very pro- 
fufe in moft elegant fpikes of flowers great part 
of fummer and autumn, and the plants profper 
in the open borders, and make a fine appear¬ 
ance, particularly the double kinds; and all 
the varieties are eafily raifed from feed in the 
common ground in fpring, or may be for¬ 
warded in a hot-bed: in either method, being 
planted out in the borders in May or June, they 
flower in July, and by two or three different 
fowings,at a month or fix weeks’ interval, from 
February or March, to May, a fucceflion of 
full-blowing plants may be oofained from July 
until September, O&ober, or November. 

The fourth fort, Cheiranthus maritimus , is 
but of two or three months’ duration; it how¬ 
ever, confideringrits diminutive ftature, is a 
very flowery plant, and proper to fow in 
patches, to aaorn the fronts of borders, which, 
by a repetition of two or three fowings 
from February or March, ro May, will 
afford a fucceflion of bloom from June till 
October. 

It is alfo fomelimes Town to form a fum- 
mcr edging in fmall gardens, which, during 
its bloom, is very pretty; and is alfo proper 
to fow in pots, to place in a room window, 
or as required. 

' The fifth fort, Dxuarf Perennial Stock, is 
fometimes of two, three," or feveral years’ du¬ 
ration; flowers verv ornamentally in J l, ne 
Kk 2 aud 
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and July; proper for the fronts of borders 
and to plant in pots. 

Propagation of the fir /1 two Species. 

The two firft fpecies, and all their refpetlivc 
varieties, are propagated-plentifully from feed, 
in the common ground in fpring, for tranf- 
plantationand from the feedlings both fingle 
and double-flowered plants are obtained; but 
the Stocks are confidcrably more prolific in 
doubles than the Walls: however, when fine 
doubles of thefe are obtained from feed, &c. 
they may he multiplied at plcafure by flips of 
,their young fide-(hoots early in fummer ; for 
all the forts of Wallflowers, both fingle and 
double, grow freely by flips: but as to Slocks, 
although they will alio grow by flips, they do 
not make near fuch progrefs as the Walls, nor 
do they ever grow freely? nor make fuch 
thriving plants; but this is no great loft, fince 
the feedlings fcldom fail to afford great plenty 
of doubles. 

Firft, of raifing both fpccics from feed, ob- 
ferving that the plants raifed one year flower 
die next. 


fuccecd fo well by removals, efpecialIy Vf 4*- 
Stocks, as having long ilicky roots, ill furnifh- 
ed with fibres; but the plants of both fpecies, 
when removed large, unlefs with good halls, 
never take root fo freely, nor eftahlifti them- 
felves fo firmly, nor are of fo long duration, as 
when planted Out finally at die period of 
growth firft advifed. 

The Wallflowers however fucceed much 
better by removals than the Stocks, their roots 
being morefibry, and upon particular occafions 
might even, when of pretty large growth, or 
when juft ready to bloom, be removed where 
wanted with halls to thfcir roots; but thofe of 
the Stocks being fo fcanty of fmall fibres, that 
the plants, when large, rarely rife with good 
balls, without the greateft care in digging wide 
and deeply round them. 

Where the above two fpecies arc raifed for 
falc, as is greatly pra&ifcd by the market-gar¬ 
deners in the vicinity of London, the plants 
from the fccd-bed arc pricked or planted out in 
nurfery-beds, in rows nine inches or a foot 
diilance, and the fame diftancc in the lines ; 


The feed of all the varieties may be had 
cheap enough of all the nurferymen ; but the 
great article, is to procure fuch as has been 
laved from the fined of each refpedtive variety 
(fee Saving the Seed). The time for fowing 
is as follows: the Wallflowers may lie fown j 
any time in April; though in very rich ground, 
from about the 20th of shat month to the 15th 
of May is the mod proper time- to fow both 
forts; for if fow n fooner in a rich warm foil, 
the plants are apt to acquire a too great luxu- 
riancy of growth, and thereby fubje& to fuffer 
by fevere froft and exceffive wet in winter. 
For the reception of the feed cboofe a fpot of 
undunged light earth, in a quite open fituation, 
and,- as foon as dug, fow the feed on the fur- 
face, each fort feparate, and rake it in light 
and evenly. The plants will rife in a fort¬ 
night, when, if dry weather prevails, give 
frequent waterings, and in July, or when they 
arc about three inches high, a quantity of the 
ftouteft (hould be thinned out in a moift time, 
and planted finely in different parts of all the 
borders, and the other compartments of the 
pleaiure-ground, where it is defigned they 
(hall flower, which all the forts will effedt the 
following fpring and fummer. Or the Wall¬ 
flowers meybe pricked in nurfery-beds nine 
inches diftance till Oftobcr, November, or the 
following fpring, then finally tranfplantcd with 
balls to their, roots; though where there is 
room in the borders at tire time above-men¬ 
tioned, it is inoil advifable to plant out a great 
part of thefe plants at once while young, where 
they are to remain, becaufe they do not 


and if they here aflume a luxuriancy of 
growth, they fometimes tranfplant them again 
about the end of Aug lift into other beds, as 
above, cfpecially the Wallflowers, to check 
their luxuriancy, and promote their growing 
bufliy, to render them more marketable; for 
vail quantities of thefe plants are brought to 
Covent-Gardcn, and the other gardeners’ 1 
markets in London, in the fpring of the year, 
for fale, juft as they begin to lliow bloom, 
when the colours and properties of the floweis 
are tlifcoverable, all brought with fmall balls of 
earth to their roots, for the purchafcrs will not 
buy them without balls ; and are there fold, the 
fingle kindsfor a (hilling or eighteen-pence to 
two (hillings per dozen, but the fine doubles 
are commonly brought in pots, and one plant 
of which often fetches as much, or more, than 
a dozen of the others. 

If it is defigned to cultivate any of thefe plants 
upon walls, ruins, or rock-work, for variety, 
it is moll eligible to fow the feed where the 
plants are to remain, fowing it in the crevices 
in autumn or fpring, covering it with any kind 
of dry earth a quarter or half an inch deep, 
and leave it to nature, where the plants will 
come up, flower, and fcattcr their feeds, and 
propagate themftlvcs, and endure for years. 

If feeds of any of the forts are fown in any 
ruhhilhy or poor foil, and the plants thinned 
and permittee to remain unremoved, they are 
commonly of longer duration than thofe that 
are tranfplantcd. 

When intended to (how a bloom of any of 
the double feedlings in pots, they may be potted 

with 
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wltfe balls to their roots as foon as they fliow 
tfleir double flower-buds j but as the Stocks 
have long naked roots, not very fibrous, 
they remove rather badly when large; and as 
they are confiderably more prolific in doubles 
than the Walls, you may alfo, at the time of 
tranfplanting fiom the feed-lied, plant fome in 
large pots, three or four in a pot; aud‘it is 
probable o’ne or more in each pot may prove 
doubles, particularly the Queen, Purple, and 
White Stock; fo that as loon as the doubles 
are dii'covcrable, cut the others off clofe to the 
bottom, not pull them out, which would loofen 
the roots of the remaining plants. 

Propagation by Slips. 

The propagation by flips or cuttings is 
pradtifed principally for multiplying the fine 
double kinds, but chiefly for die Wallflowers, 
for the rcafons already hinted: the time of 
year for this work is April, May, and June, 
though they generally afford the befi flips in 
May ; tilde are the young fidc-lhoots without 
flowers, three, four, or five inches long, which 
flip or cut off clofe to the branches, divell them 
of the lower leaves, and plant- them in a lhady 
border fix inches difiance, ami two, three, or 
four inches deep, according to their length, giv¬ 
ing occafional waterings in dry weather, where 
they will readily form roots, fhoot at top, and 
make good plants by October, when the fine 
forts ihould be each planted fcparatcly in pots, 
to move to occafional fheltcr of a frame 
duiitig winter, covering them only in time of 
hard froft, and diey will all flower the lpring 
follow ing. 

All the varieties may alfo be propagated tip 
layers of their young pliable branches in May 
and June, as practiled for carnations ; but the 
railing them from flips is the more ready and 
expeditious method, and generally productive 
of the beft plants. 

7 ’o continue a flock of handfome ftrotig 
flowering plants of all thefe forts, both of the 
Walls and Stock-Gilliflowcrs, and of the 
double Wallflowers particularly, fhould alfo 
raii'c a proper fupply, annually, by flips or 
cuttings. See. for, although the plants fometimes 
live two, three, or more years, they always 
exhibit the fineft bloom the firft feafon of full 
flowering, both in the feedling plants and thofe 
raifed from flips. 

All the double plants thut are retained in pots 
fliould be moved to a place of occafional ihel- 
tei in w inter, either in a deep frame, or plunge 
them in a warm border, andgflfcch them over 
with hoops; and in frofty weather, if in a 
flame, cover them with glafles, or, if under 
arches, with mats, and with long litter over 
cither of thefe, when the frofl is very feverc. 
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Propagation of the third and fourth Specie*. 

The third fpecies, Ten Weeks* Stocky is pro¬ 
pagated by feed for tranfplantation^, any time 
from the middle of February to the middle or 
end of May ; and by three different fowings in 
that period of time, you will obtain plants, 
exhibiting a conflant bloom from July till 
altnofl Cnriftmas. 

The feed will grow freely on a warm bor¬ 
der, efpeciatly thofe fown after the middle or 
latter end of March; but to have the plants as 
forward as poffible, I fhould advife the firft 
fowing to be in a moderate hot-bed, or, in 
default thereof, in a frame, or under a hand- 
glafs, for flicker on nights during the coldi 
weather, both before and after the‘plants come 
up ; or may be fown in pots to move under 
fome place of protedtion Occafionally; or 
covered with hand-glafles; flowing the feed on 
the furfacc, and either rake it in lightly, or 
"over it with fine earth a quarter of an inch 
deep; or may be fown thinly in lhallow drills: 
md when the plants have feveral leaves, about 
:vvo or three inches high, take the opportunity 
of moift weather in May, to plant fome out at 
once into the borders or places where you 
:lefign they /hall flower, generally difpofing 
them toward the front part and middle, in a 
varied order, planting three' plants together, 
two or three irubies apart in patches ; and they 
will thus difplay their flowers more confpi- 
uoully and ornamental than if fingly, and will 
have a better chance of obtaining fome in each 
patch with double flowers, which is always 
dcfirable ; and fome Ihould alfo be planted m 
pots in die fame order, giving a little water as 
foon as planted, and, if dry weather, repeat the 
waterings occafionally; and they will foon 
take root, aud grow freely without farther 
trouble. 

If you defign to exhibit a blow of thefe 
plants by themfelves, plant them in four feet 
wide beds, in rows a foot afumier, allowing the 
fame difiance in the rows. 

When it is intended to have a lhow of 
double kinds in pots, then either at the time of 
planting out, fet three plants in each pot, and 
as foon as they lhow bloom, it is probable one 
or more of the three will be double, when the 
others may either be retained, or fome, or all 
be cut away, not pulled up, beraufe of difturb- 
ing die roots of the remaining ones i or, if the 
plants are ill beds, fome of the doubles, as foon 
as difcoverable, may be takeu up wirh good 
balls, and plant one in each pot, give water, 
and place them in the (hade a week or two. 

Or fome of any of the forts of Ten-weeks* 
may be fown in patches in the borders, or pots, 
&c. to remain where fown, which may be 

performed. 
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performed the middle or latter end of March, 
or any time in April, not generally fooner in 
the open ground.; fowing. fcveral feeds in each 
patch, and when the plants are advanced a little 
in growth, thin them where too thick, leaving 
about three of the ftrongeft in each patch; 
and they will then grow freely, and flower 
in proper fcafon, June or July till September, 
&c. 

But to continue a fuccdTion in full flower¬ 
ing till the end of autumn, October, or No¬ 
vember, in mild weather, Ihould perform two 
or three different fowings at about a month’s 
interval; an early fowing in February or 
March, cither in a hot-beu or under glaffes, 
&c. a principal fowing in April in the full 
ground, in a bed or border, or pots, &c. and 
a late fowing in May; all as above advifed, 
and managed in the lame manner, and they 
will continue a fucccflion in conftant flower- 
ingfrom June till October. 

To have Tcn-wccks’ flower as early as 
June, may be fown in pots in a hut-houic, in 
January or February, and the plants pricked 
into other pots, three or four in each, to re¬ 
main ; or fown in February, or early in 
March, in any common hot-bed under glafles, 
and whed the young plants are one or two 
inches in growth, prick them into other pots 
as above, placing them alfo iqjjn hot-houfc, o» 
under protection of glaffes, arid they will thus 
flower early in fummer: or, fome might be 
fown in autumn, about Augufl or beginning 
of September, and the plants pricked three or 
four together in fmall pots, and in October or 
November, plunged in a glafs cafe, or under 
a frame and glafles, plunging the pots in a bed 
of old tan, or a raifed bed of dry light earth ; 
and thus to preferve them all winter, giving 
air in mild weather ; they will flower early in 
the enfuing year, in April and May ; or il 
fome are plunged in a bark-bed of moderate 
heatj towards Chriftmas or in January, See. 
they might be forwarded to earlier flowering. 

CJr to continue fome flowering in winter, 
if fome late-fown young-plants are planted in 
pots in June, July, or beginning of Auguft, 
placed in a fliady Atuation properly watered, 
they will flower in autumn, and in Oftober be 
removed into a green-houfc, or garden-frame 
under glaffes, they will continue flowering 
great part of the winter. 

The fourth fort, Dwarf Virgin Stock , is 
raifed from feed, fown a quarter of an inch 
deep in the places where, the plains are to re¬ 
main, either in patches in the fronts of bor¬ 
ders, or as an edging, as already obferved, or 
fame fawn alfo ip*pots ; in all of which, the 
pants, in their diminutive nature, will flower 


very agreeably in numerous .fmall floors; 
but as they are but of a few weeks’ duration, 
(houtymake two or three different fowings at 
a month’s interval, from March till May or 
June, whereby to continue a fucceflioii of 
flowers all fummer. 

The fifth fort. Dwarf Shrubby Stock , is 
propagated by feed, the fame as directed for the 
Walls and Common Stock Gilliflowcr ; and 
the plants treated in the fame manner ; plant¬ 
ing fome towards the front of flower-borders, 
&c. and fome in pots ; they will flower in the 
fame order of time as the abovcmcmioncd, 
generally, great part of fummer and autumn; 
and the fame plants fometimes continue three 
or four years, increafe in branches above, and 
flower more abundantly in proportion. 

Saving Seed of all the Sorts. 

All the forts afford feed plentifully in tlu.ii 
iingle ftate ; the doubles none at all ; and it 
ripens abundantly in June, July and Augufl. 

In order to continue a fucccflion of the 
flnefi: forts of the three firfl fpccies and va¬ 
rieties, you ought to be choice in the phnt> 
from which to fave feed : the large A plants 
therefore of each refpeCtive variety of Angles, 
and with the large [I flowers of the deepeft 
or brighteft colours, are to be marked; and 
where you difeover any with flowers that ex¬ 
hibit a tendency towards a fomi-doublc ftate, 
thefe are alfo particularly to be chofcn ; that 
is to fay, the Angles having naturally hut four 
petals, but fometimes here and there one 
will fport, and have Avc, Ax or more, 
ajyroaching to half doubles ; and feeds 
fcived from fuch kinds arc always more pro¬ 
lific in double-flowered plants than that of the 
entire Angle flowers : likewife it has been re¬ 
commended by fome florifts that good iingle 
plants, growing clofc to, or very near doubles 
of tue fame kind, are alfo proper to mark for 
feed ; though as the full doubles are generally 
deflituteof the parts of fru&ification, I can¬ 
not conlidcr their prefence, in this cafe, has 
any particular efte& ; the experiment however 
may he admitted, and all bad kinds, particu¬ 
larly Angles, growing near the chofcn feed- 
plants, mould be cleared away. By obferv- 
ing the above hints, you cannot fail of con¬ 
tinuing an annual fliow of thefe flowers in 
their greateft pctfc&ion. 

According as the feeds ripen, cut off the 
branches in. dry weather; tie them by the 
ends in fmall bunches, and hang them up in 
a dry but airj^ace, and when the feed-pods 
arc properly* dried, beat or rub out the feed, 
and put it up in paper bags till fpring. 

As to the Virgin Stdck, this having no va¬ 
rieties in double flowers, it produces plenty 

of 
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d in fummer and autumn, which fhould he 
gathered accordingly ; pulling up or cutting 
off the italics of the plants, fprcad them, to dry 
the feed-pods, a few days, then rub out the 
feed, clear ir from the hufks, &c. and bag it 
up for next year’s fowing. 

• The Dwarf Shrubby Stock producing feed 
funilarly as the Wall and common Stock 
Gilliflowers, it may be faved in the fame 
manner as intimated for thofe two fpe- 
cics. 

CHEL 1 DONIUM, Celandine, and Glau- 
cium , 01 Horned-Poppy. 

This genus furnillies hardy herbaceous per¬ 
ennials, biennials, and annuals, of the 
iloweiy tribe, obtaining from about eighteen 
inches to a yard in ftatine, ornamented with 
large, divided leaves, and large, four-petaious, 
yellow and icailet flowers. 

Oafs ami order, Polyandria AJomgynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, two oval, concave, 
caducous leaves. Corolla, four large, 
roundifh. plane, fpreading petals. Stamina, 
numerous filaments, and oblong, comprefled, 
twin anther®. Pistillum, a cylindrical 
gerinen, no ftyle, but a headed bifid fligma. 
Per ica kvium, a cylindrical bivalvular pod, 
ha\ ine; many feeds. 

The fpccies of note are, 

1. Ciff.UDONiUM majdi. 

Grratn Gammon Perennial Celandine. ] Che- 
lidonium with «t thick knobby root; upright, 
round, branching, hairy flalks, two or three 
feet high ; large, manv-lobed leaves ; and at 
top of the Hems ami branches tunhcllatfd 
fool-ftalks, fuppoiting large yellow flowers. 

Varieties.] Greater Celandine with jagged 
leaves, and double yellow flowers—with 
ftripul jagged leaves. 

2. Cm.t.ioor:i um Gluucium. 

(Glutuium) or Bhnnial Chciidonium , call¬ 
ed Horned-Poppy.] Chciidonium vyith uptight, 
robufl, round, imootli ftalks, divided into 
many branches tno feet high; pinnatitid 
lowe- leaves, ihofc above lobated, and their 
hafe embraces the ftalk ; all the leaves and 
ftalks glaucous; and from the axillas of the 
leaves, lmglc fool-ftalks, fupporting each 
one large yellow flower, iucceeued by 
long hmn-fhaped po ls nine or ten inches 
in length.—Hence the appellation, Horned- 
Poppy. 

■ It flowers in June and July, and ripens 
abundance of feeds, and being a biennial, 
dies foon after. 

3. Chi lidonium corniculatum. 

Corniculatcd Annual Chciidonium , or Scarlet 

Horned-Poppy .] Chelidonium with upright 
rough ftalks half a yard high ; large, pinna- 


tifid, finely-jagged, many - pointed, hairy, 
clofe-fitting leaves, of a glaucous colour; 
and fcarlet flowers of fhort duration, fuc- 
ceeded by long, corniculatcd, or horn-fhaped, 
pods. 

The flowers of all thefe fpccies in their 
natural (late are compofed of four large, 
roundifh, fpreading petals ; but in the dou¬ 
ble kind the petals arc numerous. v 

They are all very hardy plants, and profper 
in any common foil. 

The firft fpecics grows wild in lhady‘lanes, 
ftdes of banks, and tuch-likc uncultivated 
places; is valuable in medicine, but in its 
common ft ate is rarely admitted into gardens. 
The double-flowered variety, however, merits 
culture as a flowery perennial for large bor¬ 
ders, and may be multiplied abundantly by 
dividing the roots in autumn or fpring. , 

The fecond fort, Chciidonium Glaucium , 
merits notice both as a flowery biennial, and 
for the Angularity of its long horned pods; 
it inhabits the fea coafts, but has been long 
admitted in gardens, and grows freely in the 
bordeis, or in rock-work, &c. It is propa¬ 
gated plentifully by feed in autumn or fpring, 
fown either where the plants are to remain, 
or for tranfplantation ; they come up one 
year, flower the next, and foon after perifti ; 
fo mull be raifed annually from feed. 

The third fort will form a variety in the 
borders among other hardy annuals, and 
ftiould be fown in Fehruary or March a quar¬ 
ter of an inch deep, in patches where they 
are to remain. 

CHELONE, Chelonc. 

It confifts of four herbaceous, flowery per¬ 
ennials, with upright ftalks two f’cet high, ■ 
decorated with fpear-lhaped leaves, and beau¬ 
tiful fpikes of monopctalous, ringent, different- 
coJourcd flowers, in autumn. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpcrmia. 

Characters. ] Calyx, a monophyllous, quin- 
quepartitc, permanent cup. Corolla is mo¬ 
nopctalous and ringent, with a fhort tube, 
fwelling at the. mouth, the upper lip obtufe 
and indented, the under one flightly trifid. 
St ami na, two long and two fhort filaments, 
inclofed in the hack of the corolla, and in¬ 
cumbent anther®. Pistillum, anovalger- 
mcn, flender ftyle, and blunt ftigma. ’Peri- 
carpium, an oval, bilocular capfule, and 
numerous, roundifh, bordered feeds. 

The fpecies arc, 

I. CheloNE glabra . 

Smooth Virginian Chelone .] Chelone with 
thick very creeping roots; many ilpright, 
fmooth, channelled ftalks, two feet high,.gar¬ 
ni fhed with fpear-lhaped, pointed, terra ted, 

clofc- 
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dofe-fitting leaves, in pairs oppofite ? and all 
the fialks terminated by cfefe fpikes of flowers, 
of different colours in different-varieties. 

Varieties .] Smooth Clielonc with white 
flowers — with rofc-coloured flowers—with 
red flowers—with purple flowers. 

2. Chelone hirfuta. 

Hairy Virginian Chelone.] Chelone with 
fpreading roots; upright very hairy fialks two 
feet high, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped, hairy, 
oppofite leaves ; and all the fialks terminated 
by fpikes of flowers, of different colours in 
different varieties. * 

Varieties.'] Hair)' Chelone with white flow¬ 
ers—-with blue flowers—with red flowers— 
with purple flowers. 

3. Chelone obliqua. 

Oblique-leaved Virginian Chelone.] Chelone 
, with creeping roots, many upright (talks two 
feet high, garnifhed with oblique. lanceolate, 
ferrateu leaves on fhoit petioles, and the llalks 
terminated by fpikes of bright purple flow¬ 
ers. 

4. Chelone PenJlcmon. 

(Penjlemon)—or Forking paniclcd American 
Chelone .] Chelone with upiight branchy 
fialks a foot and a half high, adorned with 
fpear-fhaped, pointed, oppofite leaves, their 
bate embracing the ilalk, and fhoit, loofe 
fpikes of purple flowers from the forks of the 
branches. 


CHENOPODIUM, Goofe foot, 

Orach, or Wild Spinach, &c. 

This genus retains hardy herbaceous plants 
for culinary and ornamental ules, and fhrubhy 
evergreens for the green-houfe. 

Ciafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, five oval, concave, 
permanent leaves. Corolla, no petals. 
Stamina, five filaments, and roundifh di- 
dymous amherae. Pistillum, an orbiculate 
germen, fliort, two-parted ftyle, and blunt 
ftigmas. Pericarfilm, none; a fingle 
feed lodged in the calyx. 

The fptcies are, 

I. Chenopodium Bonus-lienricus. 

Good-Henry , All-Good , Engli/h ATercury, 
or fVild Spinach.] Chenopodium with large, 
triangular, arrow-pointed, entile leaves fiom 
the root; upri jit, thick, flriated llalks, gar- 
nillicd wirh triangular leaves, and terminated 
by dole fpikes of apetalous yellowilh-giecu 
flowers in June and July, fucceeded by ripe 
feeds in Auguft. 

It is perennial in root, the llalks annual ; 
grows wild by way fides and in bye-lanes, 
but is fometimes cultivated in gardens as an 
efeuicnt herb, to ufe for culinary purpofes 
like fpinach, and the young lender flioots, to 
boil and eat as afparagus. 

The three folldfoing are hardy ornamental 
annuals. 


The flowers of thefe fpecies and varieties 
arc of the ringent or gaping kind, many upon 
each fpike, which in all the varieties appear 
from September till November, and arc foinc- 
tiir.es fuccceded by ripe feeds in England. 

They are all very- hardy, ami grow freely 
in the open ground, in any foil and expo- 
furc. 

They are choice furniture for the pleafurc- 
ground, particularly the three firft forts and 
varieties, their flowers exhibiting a very or¬ 
namental appearance for two months in au¬ 
tumn, after the principal bloom of mod other 
flowers is pall; and being of different co¬ 
lours, they form a fine variety with each other; 
and the plants may be readily incrcafed at 
pleafurc, to furnifli all the different compart¬ 
ments abundantly. 

The propagation of all thefe fpccics and 
varieties is'iiy roots, which multiply exceed- 
mgkvandmay be parted in autumn, or early 
in-fpmg. • I 

' The fourth fort being rather biennial, mull j 
be railed annually from feed, which if fown 
in autumn as foon as ripe, the plants will 
readily;, rife the following fpring, and in 
Tuue.oV July may be j»lg|y,ed out in the bor¬ 
ders. 


2. CHENOPODIUM Scoparia fSeoparia). 

Belvedere , or Annual Mock Cyprrfs.] Ciic- 

nopodium with upright fialks, clofeiy biancli- 
j ing pyramidally from the bottom upward, 
forming a regular pyramid two or three feet 
high, fully garnifhed with very narrow, li¬ 
near, fpear-fhaped, plane, entire leaves, and 
fpikes of" fmall greenifh flowers. 

The merit or this annual is in its beautiful 
pyramidal growth, refcmbling a young cyprofs 
tree, and is very ornamental; flowers in July, 
and ripens abundance of feed in autumn. 

3. Chenopodium Botryt. 

Multifid-fpihed Annual Chenopodium , called 

Oak of Jerufalem.'] Chenopodium with up¬ 
right "branchy fialks near a foot high, gar¬ 
nifhed with oblong, finuated, oak-lhaped, 
fragrant leaves, aud multifid naked fpikes. 

4. Chenopodium ambrojtoides. 

Ambrojta-fcented Annual Chenopodium , called 

Ouk of Cappadocia.] Chenopodium with up- 
right'fialks two feet high; fpear-fhaped, in¬ 
dented, odoriferous leaves; and fingle leafy 
fpikes. 

Thefe laft two annnals are eftcemcd prin¬ 
cipally for the fragrance of their leaves ; are 
both exotics, the Botrys , from the fuuthcrn 
parts of Europe, die other 'from South Ame¬ 
rica, 
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r*ca> but both hardy enough to grow here in mer j or may raife a fupply of young plants 
Via? open air in fummer, requiring lhelter in | every year or two as abov.e. 

' -winter; for, confidcred as annuals, if not pro- As to culture, keep the plants dear from 
tecfed in that feafon, they generally perilh ; weeds all fummer; and in fpring loofen the 

but fomc being potted, moved under lhelter of furfaceof the earth about the roots; and fome- 

garden-frame, or green-houfe in winter, they times in autumn, fpread fome dung on the 
will continue biennial or perennial; they furface, to invigorate the roots; and the grofs 
flower in July and Auguft, fuccceded by ripe part thereof raked off in the fpring. 
feeds in September. The Belvedere , and the other two annual 

The two following are fhrubby perennials fpecies, are raifed from feed in the full ground 
of the green-houfe. in M arcI >, fowing it on a bed of rich light 

5. CuEtiovoniVMfrutkofum. earth, and rake it in lightly; and when the 


Shrubby Mexican Chenopodium .] Chcnopo- plants are two or three inches high, plant 
dium with fhrubby, durable, branchy ftalks, them out ftngly in different pahs of the bor- 
four or five feet high ; fpear-fhaped, indented, ders ; or the feed may be fown half an inch 
fragrant leaves. deep, in patches where the plants are to 

6. Chenopodium multifijum. flower,' thinning them to a Angle plant in 

Shrubby Multifid-lcaved Chenopodium of each place. Some of the Belvedere plants may 
Bonaria.il Chenopodium with fhrubby dur- aIfo be potted, in which they have a fine effetft, 

in affcinblage with other potted annuals, in 
adorning any particular compartment. And 
it is likewife proper to pot foine plants of the 
other two forts for the fame occafion ; as alfo 


able ftalks three or four feet high ; multi- 
fill, or divided leaves, of many narrow fcg- 
inents. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies are apeta- 
lous, i. c. not adorned with petals, fo make lor moving them to fhelter of a green-houfe, 

no ornamental appearance. or garden-frame, to preferve them in winter 

The firft fpecies, Good-Henry, when in- in a biennial or perennial ftate. 
tended to cultivate it as an cfculenr, it produc- The fcattered or felf-fown feeds of the 
ing abundant feed, may be raifed plentifully Belvedere, in autumn, frequently grow, and 
by Towing fome in any open compartment of the plants rife ftrong in the fpring, • 
good ground cither every year, or once in The two fhrubby green-houfe fpecies are 
two, three or fevcral years ; as the roots eafily propagated by flips or cuttings of their 

being perennial, they continue producing branches, planted in pots of light mould any 


leaves, &c. fcvcral years, but when the pro 
du&ion appears weakly, fliould raife a frefh 
fupply of young plants accordingly. 

Generally fow the feed early in the fpt^ng 

i. _ . ■ a 'I a 


time from March till June, which if plunged in 
a moderate heat, it will greatly forward them. 
CHIOCOCCA, Snowberry-Tree. 

This genus retains two Weft-India oma- 


ijrenerany low me ieeu wny m uu. -. ' . .. , V , , 

February, March, or beginning of April ;*r mental flowering fhrubs for the ftove, adorned 

- J it • ..._ l _:_:_with nvnl. nmiitcri leavers ami mouanotaloiis 


occaftonally in autumn, beginning of Auguft 
and may be fown either broad-caft and raked 
in, or in drills; and, in cither method, the 
plants, when grown a little, fhould be thinned 
ten or twelve inches apart, or rather, when 
of fome advanced growth, tranfplanted -at 
that diftancc in autumn or next fpring, and 

be 


widi oval, pointed leaves and mouopetalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia . 

Char aiders, j Calyx, five-parted, perftflent 
cup, placed on the germen. Corolla, mo* 
nopetalous, and funnel-fhaped, with the bor¬ 
der divided into five acute reflexed parts. 
Stamina, fiveflcnder filaments, topped with 


they will grow ftronger; the leaves may _ 

cut for ufe the firft year, efpecially of the oblong, eretft anther*. Pistillum a 
fnring-raifed plants; and in the fecond feafon, roundifh comprefled germen, placed below 
in fpring and fummer, they will run up in the flower, the ftyle flender, and a Angle 
ftrong growth; when the young leaves and fttgma. Pericardium a round, fli corn- 
tender tops may be cut to boil as fpinach, as prefled berry, crowned bythe cup, having 


before intimated; and the young flioots to 
drefs as afpavagus, being feraped, boiled, and 
ferved up with butter; ohferving generally, 
to cut down the advancing oldeft ftalks ocea- 
fionally in fummer, and a conftant fupply of 
young leaves and flioots, will rife in plentiful 
fucceuion from the roots, which being per* 
ennial, of many years* duration, will furnifl, 
a plentiful production -.every fpring and fum- 


one cell containing two feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Chiococca racemofa.. 

Racemed Snowberry-Trce. J Rifes with .a 
climbing, branchy ftem, feveral feet high, gar- 
nifhed with broad fpcar-fhapedlcaves, and flow¬ 
ers in aracemns, fuccceded by white berries. 

Varieties.'] Chiococca with yellow flowers 
—with white flowers. 

L l *. CtUOCffCCA 
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2. Chiococca paniculate, 

Panicled Snowbcrty-lree.} Rifes Wth an 
ere&, branching Hem, hve or fix feet nigh, 
gamithed with fmall, oval, pointed leaves 
placed oppofitc, and dowers terminating the 
branches in panicles, fuccccdcd by wnitiih 
berries. 

Thefe fpecies add to the ftove collection. 

They are propagated by cuttings or layers 
in the luinmer, and when fufficiently rooted, 
mull be planted in fingle pots, and treated ,as 
other ftove plants of the like nature. 

CHIONANTHUS, Snow-Drop-tree, or 
Fringe-tree. 

This genus affoktls for our collection only 
one fpecies, a fine, deciduous, flowering 
ihrub, adorned with large Ample leaves, and 
clufters of fnow-white, fringed flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dtandria Afonogynia . 

Charaficrs.] Calyx, monophyllous, creCl, 
four-parted, and permanent. Corolla, a 
funnei-ihaped petal, divided at top into four 
long, narrow, ereCk fegments. Stamina, 
two fliorr filaments inferted in the tube of the 
corolla, and heart-fhaped antheras. Pistil- 
LUM, an oval germen, one ftyle, and blunt 
trifid ftigma. Plricarpium, an unilocular 
berry, including one hard feed. 

The fpecies is, 

Chionanthus yirginicus . 

Virginia Snow-Drop-tree. ]Chionanthus with 
an upright rough item, dividing into a mode¬ 
rately branchy head eight or ten feet high, 
garniftted with large, laurei-fhaped leaves, and 
from every part of the brandies long bunches 
of very white flowers on trifid foot-ftalks. 

This is a mod beautiful Ihrub for the orna¬ 
mental plantations of the pleafure - ground, 
and will profper in any common foil, thougf 
it delights moil in that of a fomewhat moift 
loamy nature. Let it however be placed con- 
fpicuoufly, and if fo as to have the ftielter of 
other fiirubs, there will be die'greater chance 
of its exhibiting a more plentiful bloom. 

The propagation of this Ihrub is by feed, 
and layers of its young branches ; though by 
this method they emit roots very fpanngly 
and rarely in lefs than two years. 

The feed is procured from America by the 
feedftnen, which rarely grows the firft year. 
Let it however, as foon as it arrives, be town 
in large pots of frelh loamy earth half an incl: 
deep, and plunge them in a ftiady border, 
giving occasional weeding and watering til 
OCkober; then move them to a frame, or 
where they can be occafionally flickered dur¬ 
ing hard froft in winter; and if in March 
you plunge them in a hot-bed, it will bring 
them up freely; which harden gradually to 


the full air, and give occafional (hade from 
the mid-day fun at their firft appearance, aim 
water during fummer, and fhelter of a frame 
again from O 6 tobcr to April, when the feed- 
lings may be pricked feparately in fmall pots, 
iblerving the above care for another year or two, 
hen may tranfplant them into the full ground. 

By layers:—chufe the young twigs of Jail 
u miner ; and, as they emit roots reluitantlv, 
t is eligible to give fomc a flit, others a rwift, 
at the part to be laid in the earth ; give plenty 
of water during fummer, and in two years it 
s probable fomc will be footed. 

CHIRONTA, Shrubby African Centaury. 

This genus comprifes eight or ten fpecies, 
of which two only ate for our purpofe, low 
or moderate-growing, fliruhhy, green -houfe 
plants from Africa, garnilhcd with oblong and 
fpear-ihaped leaves; and the branches termi¬ 
nated by monopctalous, tubular flowers, red, 
and purple, very ornamental all fummer and 
autumn. 

Clafs and order, Pentandna Afonogynia. 

Charattcrs.] Calyx, one-leaved, hve-part¬ 
ed, ereCt, permanent. Corolla, monope- 
talous, tubular, the border five-parted, fpiend¬ 
ing. Stamina, five broad, Ihort filaments 
growing from the tip of the tube, and oblong, 
credt, large converging anthene. PisriL- 
Lt’M, an ovate germen, filiform ftyle, and 
capitated ftigma. Pericarpium, an ovate, 
bilocular berry,and in fome acapfule, contain¬ 
ing numerous fmall feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

I. ClII RON IA baccifera. 

Hyrry-bearing African Centaury.'] Chironia 
wtth round, jointed, under-lhrubbv ftems, 
very branchy and buftiy above, growing two 
feet high, garnilhcd with narrow, flefhy 
leaves ; and at the ends of the branches heauti- 
ful red flowers, continuing in fucccffion alt 
fummer and autumn; fometimes fuccevded 
by ripe feed. 

a. Chironia frutefeens. 

Shrubby African Ccntawy. ] Chironia with 
a round, (Hrubby ftem, dividing .above into 
feveral branches, growing three feet high: 
fpear-ihaped, flelhy, fomewhat downy leaves; 
anti at the ends of the branches anti lhoots, 
bright purple flowers, tubulous and fpreading, 
of a very ornamental appearance continuing 
in fucceflion all the fummer; and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

Both thefe fpecies flowering very ornament¬ 
ally all fummer, have particular claim to our 
attention, and merit a place in every curious 
collection of exotics. 

They, being tender, require the protection 
of a green-boufe or airy glafs-cafe m winter; 

but 
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will fucceed in the open air In furtfner; 
keep them in pots of light Tandy earih, and 
nnuft have but very little water in winter.* 

Both the fpccics are propagated by feeds 
fown in pots of light earth in the fpring; and 
when the plants arc come up, give them the 
benefit of frefh air admitted every day; and 
when arrived at fome tolerable lize, inure 
them by degrees to tjie full air in fummer. 

They may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
aflifted by a hot-bed. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn-Marigold, 
(Chryfanthcmum ). 

The plants arc moftly herbaceous, and 
furnilh fume beautiful flowery annuals and 
perennials for the plcafure-ground, and fome 
of fhrubby growth for the green-houfe; all 
of which are upright, very branchy, and from 
two to four feet high, adorned moftly with 
finely divided leaves, and compound, radiated, 
white ami yellow flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngcnefia Polygamia Su~ 
perflua. 

Charaflers .] Calyx, a compound, radiated, 
flower, having a hcmifpherical, imbricated! 
cup. Coro lx. A, many hermaphrodite and 
female florets; the former are ftnall, funnel- 
fhaped, five-parted at top, and form the difk; 
and the females are oblong, liguhited, three- 
parted at the end, and compofc the circumfer¬ 
ence or ray. Stamina, fivefhort filaments, 
and tubular anther®. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, fimple ftyle, and two obtufe ftigmas. 
Pericardium, none. Semina, a naked 
fingle feed to each floret. % 

There are near thirty fpccies; but as tfie 
greater part are of no merit in gardening, 
and fome are common weeds of our fields, 
fuch as the Common Corn Marigold, and 
rcatcr Wild Daify, See. we /hall omit them 
ere, and only introduce thofe that have me¬ 
rit as garden plants. 

The firft following is that elegant hardy 
annual, diftin&ivcly called Chryfanthcmum. 

i. Chrysanthemum coronarium. 

Coronated Annual Garden Chryfanthcmum.'] 
Chryfanthemum with a fingle upright Italic 
from the root, divided into numerous ere£t 
branches a yard or more high, garnifhed with 
pinnatifid, deeply-cut leaves, having the exte¬ 
rior firgments broadeft, and all the branches 
and fide-fhoots crowned by elegant compound 
flowers, of different colours and properties, 
in different varieties. 

Varieties of this art,] Coronated Chryfan¬ 
thcmum with white fingle and double flowers 
—cream-coloured fingle and double flowers— 
yellow fingle and double flowers—yellow and 
white Angle and double flowers—brimftone- 


poJcmred fifigle and double flowers—fiftular, 
or quilled flowers, having all the florets hol¬ 
low like a quill or pipe—with finely jagged 
leaves, and flower* of all the abovie colours 
and properties. 

The flowers of all thefe varieties, in their 
natural fingle flute, exhibit a round, open 
difk or middle, compofcd of numerous, fmall, 
tubular florets, and one or two feries of long 
flat florets form the circumference or radius ; 
but in the double flowers, the middle or difk is 
generally filled with the radius, and fome are 
rendered as completely double as the finefl: 
ranunculus, and the impletion is remarkably 
regular and beautiful; but it is obfervable, 
that the firft flowers are never fo full and 
double as thofe which fucceed them on the 
fame plant. 

All the varieties begin flowering in July ; 
the flowers are exceeding numerous, and ex¬ 
hibit a conftant fucceflion of full-bloom till 
November; and both fingle and double are 
fuccecded by abundance of fded. 

The three next following are hardy per¬ 
ennials. 

2. Chrysanthemum ferotinum. 

Late-flowering American Ox-eye Chryfan¬ 
themum.] Chryfanthemum with a very creep¬ 
ing root; upright ftrong ftaiks a yard high, 
divided upwards into branches; broad lower 
leaves fawed on the edges, thofe above fpear- 
fliaped, ferrated, and pointed; and each branch 
crowned by a large white flower. 

Varieties.] With double flowers-with 

deeply jagged leaves. 

3. Chrysanthemum monfpelienfe. 

Montpelier Ox-eye Chryfanthemum.] Chryf¬ 
anthemum with upright branchy ftaiks three 
or four feet high; palmated lower leaves of 
many bipinnatifid lobes, thofe above finely 
pinnatifid, and all the branches terminated by 
large, white, radiated flowers, on long foot- 
ftalks. 

4. Chrysanthemum corymbofum. 

Corymbous-floweringChryjdnthemum. ] Chryf¬ 
anthemum with upright ftaiks half a yard 
high; winged leaves, the lobes cut and fer¬ 
rated ; and the ftaiks terminated by large white 
flowers in a fort of corymbus. 

The flowers of the laft three fpecies are 
ft 1 aped like the wild white ox-eye daify, hut 
much larger, having large yellow difks, and 
white radii or rays, appearing in'fucceflion 
from July till September. 

The two following are fhrubby green houfc 
plants. 

5. Chrysanthemum frutefeens. 

Shrubby Canary Chryfanthemum .] Chryfan¬ 
themum with a fhrubby ftalk, divided into a 

L 1 2 branchy 
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branchy head, two feet High, ad&rnetJ with 
narrow, thick, fuccolent, indented leaves, 
three-parted at the end*; attd fraall white 
flowers,' growing finglyon naked foot-ftalks 
from the axillse of the leaves, appearing at 
moil times of the year. 

6. Chrysanthbr*vm/^*/?/»*. 

Flofcular S 7 n m ubby Chryfanthemum^ Chryf- 
anthemum with a (hrubby ftalk, divided up¬ 
ward into a branchy head two feet high; 
oblong, indented, clofc-fitting leaves; and 
from the axillae of the leaves, globular, deep- 
yellow flowers, having no rays, but com- 
pofed wholly of flofcular or hollow herma¬ 
phrodite florets, appearing from * June till 
November. 

The firft fpecies, Chryfanthemum coronan- 
tim , is a valuable annual for the common bor¬ 
ders, and other quarters of the pleafure-ground, 
being grandly ornamental in a great protulion 
of flowers from July till the approach of win¬ 
ter; and each variety is remarkably prolific 
in doubles, with this'peculiar property, that, 
although the flowers at their firft appearance 
often exhibit themfelves feftreely femi-double, 
the fucceeding ones on the fame plants im¬ 
prove more and more double to the very laft. 
This fort is commonly deemed an annual, as, 
rifing from feed in fpring, producing flowers 
and feed the fame year, and perifhing at the 
firft attack of froft ; yet cuttings of its branch¬ 
es potted in autumn, to move to ftielter in j 
winter, take root, and continue till next 
year, and flower earlier by a month than the 
feedlings. See their Propagation. 

The fecond, third, and fourth forts, are 
hardy, herbaceous, flowery perennials, pro¬ 
per for the compartments of large pleafure- 
grounds; they will increafe the variety by 
"an autumnal bloom of two or three months 
duration, and will grow any where. 

The two (hrubby forts require fhelter in 
winter, and, being ornamental, are proper 
for the green-houie colle£tion, fo muft be 
always retained is pot* of good earth, and 
managed as other fhrubby exotics of the 
green-houfe. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

Firft, of the annual fort, Chryfanthemum 
corottarium. 

This annual and varieties are rafted abun¬ 
dantly "firom feed, either in a hot-bed or warm 
Mrafr. in the fpring, for tranfplanting; alfo by 
cuttings and flips of their branches in autumn. 

By feed;—it may be fown in March or April; 
and to bring the plants as forward into flower 
as poffible, it IhoukU* fown in a moderate 
hot-bed-with other aftPtala dggfimilar quality, 
fitch as the African MarJp|d, &c. (See 


AtWtJMtt. Plants). Or, in default of th*t* 
convenience, fow k in a warm border under 
a hand-glafs; though, if fown in a warm 
funny lituation in the middle of April, the 
plants will rife without any coveiing, but they 
| will be later in flowering than thofc forwarded 
I as above. In either method fow the feed mo¬ 
derately thin, either in finall drills three incites 
afunder, covei ing it about half an inch deep, 
or fcatter it on the furface, and cover it that 
depth with fine earth; or fown in a bed or 
border evenly on the furface, and raked in re¬ 
gularly, the plants will rife in a fortnight 
or lefsj efpecially if in a hot-bed ; giving occa- 
fional waterings, and about the middle or end 
of May, or when the plants are about three or 
four to five or fix inches high, take advantage 
of fhowery weather, and plant them out lingiy 
in the different parts of the borders or troms 
of fhrubberies, in the places where they are 
to flower, at fix, eight, or ten feet diftance, 
and, if dry weather iucceed, give a few water¬ 
ings the firft week or fortnight. 

If you are curious to cultivate only the fine 
doubles; you may, at the time of .planting 
out, fet two or three plants together, in 
patches the above diftance; and when they 
(how flower, to determine the forts, may 
clear away the worft, leaving only one of the 
bell doubles in each patch. 

When deligned to have a lhow of the fineft 
doubles in pots, they may be tranfplantcd 
therein as foon as they are difcoverable by 
their bloom, for they will readily iranfplant 
with balls. 

•By cuttings or flips:—this is pra&ifcd only 
for the propagation of the fine doubles for an 
early bloom the following fummer, and the 
beft time to perform it is September, or early 
in O&ober. Cut or.flip off a quantity of the 
robuft fide-fhoots, from three to fix inches 
long, without flowers; divert than of the 
lower leaves, and plant many of them toge¬ 
ther in large pots within an inch or two of 
their tops, and two or-three inches apart.; give 
fome water, and place them in the fhaile during 
the hot weather, and by die end of October 
they will be rooted, when remove the pots 
cither into a green-houfe or garden-frame for 
the winter, but the latter is the moll eligible, 
where they may enjoy the full air in mild 
weather, and have occafional flicker from 
froft; and in April or beginning of May, 
tranfplant them fingly into the borders, and 
fome in pots, to move occafionally to orna¬ 
ment any particular compartment. 

The plants thus rafted will flower a month 
or fix weeks fooner the fucceeding fummer, 
than thofe raifed in the fpring from feed. 
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^Jlx is however proper always to raife a 
'quantity of-feedlings annually, as. before .di¬ 
rected, fo propagating by cuttings from the 
beft doubles of-thefe every autumn, for an 
early-bloom the following fummer, becaufe, 
by continuing to propagate by cuttings always 
from the fame plants, the flowers would de¬ 
generate fmall, lefs double, and at laft become 
very inconiiderablc and thinly produced. 

To fave Iced from theie varieties, let it 
always be from the fulleft doubles, which, 
as well as the tingles, ripen it abundantly in 
September,. 

Propagation of the Perennials. 

The three hardy perennial fpccics, which 
are the fecond, third, and fourth forts, may 
be propagated plentifully, by dividing their 
roots any time in open weather from Qiftober 
to March. They may likewife be railed by 
feed fown in a bed of common earth in March, 
and raked in lightly ; the plants will come up 
in Apiil or May, and in June or July prick 
them a foot dillance in a nurfery-bed to re¬ 
main till October, then tranfplant them into 
the holders. 

Propagation of the Shrubby Sorts. 

The two Ihrubby forts are eaiily propagated 
by cuttings planted in pots of rich earth 
any time from April till July, giving occa- 
fional fliade and water, and by September 
will be rooted and fit to tranfplant in feparatc 
pots, and in October removed to a frame or 
crcen-houfc for the winter. 

• CHRYSOBALANUS, Cocoa Plum. 

This genus comprehends, for the flovc, ten¬ 
der exotic trees from the Weft-Indies, of nW 
derate growth, adorned with fimple, roundifli, 
and compound winged leaves, and pentape- 
talous, fpreading, white and purple flowers, i 
fuccecded by ovate, plum-like, eatable fruit, 
in the places of their native growth. 

Clafs and order, Lofandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, monophvllous, bcll- 
ftjaped, five-cleft. Corolla, hve oblong, 
flat, fpreading petals, iuferted into the calyx. 
Stamina, twenty or more filaments iiiferted 
into the calyx in a circle, and fmall twin an¬ 
ther®. PisTiLLUM, an ovate germen, the 
length of the ftamina, and obtufc ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a large, ovate, drupaceous 
fruit the fize of a middling plum, containing 
an oval, five - furrowed, quinquevalvular 
nut. 

The fpecies is, 

Chrysobalanus Icaco. 

(IcacoJ — or Cocoa Plum. ] Cliryfobalanus 
with Ihrubby ftems branching fix or eight to 
ten feet high s garnilhed with ovatc-roundifh, 
ftiff, coriaceous, entire leaves, placed alternate 


on fhorf petioles; arid at the axilla* and ends 
of the branches, loofe corymbous bunches' of 
fmall white flowers, fuccecded by ovate-round- 
ilh fruit, red, purple, yellow, &c. but not 
produced in this country". 

Variety ,-— Compound-leaved Cocoa Plum.] 
The leaves compound, formed of feveral 
winged foliolcs, each branched into fix or feven 
pair of oval, entire lobes. 

Thefe trees arc cultivated in this country in 
curious collections of hot houfe plants ; for, 
being natives of the Weft-Indics and other hot 
parts of America, they require to have the 
conftant protc&ion and heat of our garden 
ftoves or hot-houfes. 

They arc propagated by feeds, that is, tire 
ftones or nuts of the fruit obtained from 
the Weft-Indies, fown in the fpring, or as 
foon as procured, in pots of light earth, and 
plunged in a hot-bed or bark-bed, giving oc- 
cafional waterings; and when the plants arc 
come up two or three inches high, tranfplant 
them fingly into middling fmall pots, and 
plunged in the hot-houle bark-bed, or any 
other under glafles, &c. water and fhade them 
occafionally from the fun till they have taken 
frcfli root in a growing order; and Ihould be 
continued always in the hot-houfe or ftove, 
and managed the fame as other woody exotics 
of that department. 

. CHRYSOCOMA, Coldy-locks. 

This genus retains herbaceous flowery per¬ 
ennials for the borders and Ihrubby orna¬ 
mental plants for the green - houfe, all of 
ereiSt growth, from one to two feet high, or¬ 
namented with narrow leaves, and compound 
flofcular flowers. 

Clals and order, Syngcnejia Polygamia jE qua¬ 
il's. 

Characters.] Calyx, a compound flower 
in an imbricated cup of many narrow, Ihurp- 
pointed feales. Corolla, compofcd of 
many flofcular, hermaphrodite, funnel-fhaped 
florets, five-parted at the brim. Stamina, 
five filaments, and cylindrical anther®. Pis- 
tjllum, an oblong germen, flender ftyle, 
and two deprefl'ed ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
none. Semina, a Angle feed, crowned with 
down, to each floret. 

The firft fpecies is an herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted, very flowery perennial. 

i. Chrysocoma Linofyrts . 

German Goldy-locks .] Chryfocoma with 
upright, round, robuft, annual ftalks, a foot 
and half or two feet high, garnilhed with 
many long, narrow, finooth leaves, and the 
upper parts dividing into many foot-ftalks, 
each fupporting a head of bright yeilow 
flowers, die whole forming a fort of umbel, , 

appearing 
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appearing in July* and ripen feeds in au¬ 
tumn. 

The two following are dwarf ihrubs of the 
grccn-houfe. 

2. Chrysocoma, Comaurea. 

Shrubby Greater African Goldy-locks.] Chry- 
focoma with a ihrubby ftem, divided into a 
ilender branchy head two feet high, garniihed 
with numerous, narrow, running leaves, each 
having a leafy appendage detached from the 
back part along the ftalk, and pale yellow 
Mowers on Mender naked foot-flalks from the 
ends of the branches, all fummer and au¬ 
tumn. 

Chrysocoma cemua. 
adding-flowered Shrubby Goldy - locks.] 
Chrvfocoma with a Ihrubby (talk, divided into 
a branchy Head, a foot and half high, gar¬ 
niihed with fhort, narrow, hairy leaves, and 
pale yellow flowers, nodding on one fide, ap¬ 
pearing from the beginning of fummer till 
autumn. 

The firft fpccics, German Goldy-locks, flow¬ 
ers very ornamentally about Ax weeks, and 
fuccceds in any of the compartments of the 
pleafure - ground ; its propagation is by di¬ 
viding the roots any time in open weather 
from September till March, or it may be 
railed from feed in a bed of light earth in 
March or April. 

The two ihrubby forts mud be kept in pots, 
and placed in a grccn-houfe in winter. 

They are ealily propagated by cuttings, in 
pots of light rich earth in fpring or fummer, 
which, if plunged in a little heat, or clofely 
covered with a hand-glafs about a month, they 
will readily grow. 

CHRYSOPH YLLUM (Golden-leaf) Star 
Apple. 

Of this genus arc retained in our Moves two 
fpccics of Weil - India trees of largiih and 
middling growth, ornamented'with ovate, 
downy, and fmooth leaves; and monopeta- 
lous, bcll-ibaped flowers in bunches at the 
iides and ends of the branches, fucceeded by 
large, globular fruit of the berry kind. 

Clais and order, Pentandria Monogynia . 

Characters.] Calyx, final!, five - patted, 
permanent. Corolla, monopetalous, bell- 
fhaped, five-parted into routidifh, expanded 
fegments. Stamina, five awi-ihaped, con- 
vergiug filaments, with roundiih twin, incum¬ 
bent anthers*. Pistillum, a roundiil 
germcn, ihort ftyle, and obtufe, fubquinquefii 
ftigrosu Pericardium, a large, roundiih 
ten-ccllcd berry, having compirefl'ed hard feedi 
depofitcd fingly in the cells. 

The fpccics are, 

I. Chr-Ysophyllum Cainito. 


(Cat ni to)—or Golden Broad-leaved Stnr ~Ap-_ 
pie.] Chryfophylium with a woody, branch-* 
ing flem, growing many feet high in the 
Indies, having fpreading, Mender, declining 
branches, garniihed with ovate, flriated leaves, 
downy uudemeath, fattiny and gold-coloured: 
and bunches of flowers fucceeded by large, 
globular, eatable fruit, in the Weft-Indies. 

Varieties.] With reddifh fruit—Purple fruit 
—Blue fruit—Small-leaved. 

2 . Chrysophvllum 

Smooth-leaved Star-Apple, or Afexican Med¬ 
lar.] Chryfophylium with an upright ftem and 
branches, growing twelve or fifteen feet high, 
Ovate, acute, entire leaves, fmooth on both 
iides, fhining; and final), blue, eatable fruit, 
in its native country, roundiih-olivc-ihaped, 
the iize of a damfon. 

Both tiicfe fpccics of Star-Apple are fine 
evergreens, and retained in many of our curi¬ 
ous ftove collections for the lingular beauty of 
their leaves, which are more particularly 
ftriking and beautiful in the firft fort; they 
rarely ever flower in this country ; hut in both 
the ipecies their fhining foliage, of remark¬ 
able beauty, cfFeCts a fine variety among other 
exotics of the ftove or hot-houle, in which 
they muft he always retained, and kept in pots 
of light mellow earth. 

They are propagated by feeds, procured from 
the Weft-Indies, &cc. which, as loon as ob¬ 
tained, fow in pots of light, rich earth, and 
plunge in a tan or other hot-bed, or in the 
bark-bed of the ftove, &c. and when the 
young plants are advanced about three inches 
tti^h, plant them fmgly in fmall pots, watered, 
and rcplunged into the hot-bed ; giving occa- 
fional fhade from the fun till irefti rooted, and 
moderate waterings ; continuing them in the 
hot-bed or bark-bed till September or Octo¬ 
ber ; then, if in a detached hot-bed, fhould be 
removed in their pots to the hot-houfe con- 
ftantly to remain, and have the management 
of other limilur exotics of that dt partment: in 
which, when of ionic advanced growth, will 
require {hitting into latger pots of a moderate 
iiy.e ; and they will here make a Angularly hue 
appearance in their very beautiful leaves, at all 
times of the voar. 

CHR YS6SPI.F.N 1 UM,Golden Saxifrage. 

A genus of hardy, low-growing, herbace¬ 
ous plants, producing ornamental, apcialous, 
yellow flowei s. 

Oafs and order, Drraudriu Digynia. 

Char all ns.] Calyx, coloured and cut in 
four or five fegments, which fpread open. Co¬ 
rolla, none. Stamina, eight or ten, eredl, 
very ihort filaments, and topped with Ample 
antherse. Pistillum, a gerraen in die bottom 
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of the cup, fupportine two fubulate ftyles. 
2 ?*.ricarfium, a double-beaked, two-valved, 
unilocular capfule, containing many fmaU feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Chrysosplenium alternifolium. 

Alternate-leavedgolden Saxifrage.] Hath a 

ilalk live or fix inches long, leaves roundifh 
liairy, notched round their edges, on long 
foot-ftalks, ami of a pale green, and placed 
alternate : the flowers grow on (hort pedicles, 
in fmaU clutters, of a bright yellow colour. 

2. Chrysosplenium oppojitifolium. 

Opp:/’ tc-lcaved common golden Saxifrage.'] 

Hath loundilh oppoiite leaves, on lliort foot- 
ttalks; the flower-ftalks arife about four inches; 
the flowers are fntall, grow in the alas of the 
leaves, and are of a gold colour. 

Thelt* plants grow heft in lhady places, and 
are propagated by parting their roots cither in 
autumn or fpring. 

C 1 CHOK 1 UM, Succory, or Endive, ( En - 
divia.) 

This genus furnitties but one ufeful fpecies, 
an herbaceous cfculcnt of the kitchen-garden, 
valuable both as a fa Had and a culinary herb, 
of which there are three eminent varieties. 

Oafs a nd order, Syngcncjia Polygamia JEqua¬ 
il s. 

Charaffen.] Calyx:, a compound flower, 
having a calculated, fcaly, imbricated, cy¬ 
lindrical, general cup. Corolla, many 
hermaphrodite, plane, tongue - limped, five- 
parted florets, placed in a circle. Stamina, 
five filaments, and cylindric - pentagonous 
amhersr. Pistillum, an oblong germcn, 
(lender ftyle, and two revolute .ftiginas. Pi?-* 
HtCARiMUM, none. Semina, a fingle feed 
to each floret, lodged in the calyx. 

There arc three fpecies in the whole ; the 
Wild Succory of the fields—the Prickly Suc¬ 
cory of Sicily—and the cultivated Succory or 
Endive of our gardens ; but the two former 
have no merit as garden-plants. 

The Succory of our gardens is, 

Cichorium Endivia. 

Endive , or Garden Succory.'] Cichorium with 
a ipindle- lhaped, fibry root, crowned by a 
compa6f clutter of numerous, oblong, fpread¬ 
ing leaves, dole to the ground, from about 
fix to ten or twelve inches long, near half as 
broad, in fome forts fringed and curled, others 
plane and entire, ,and in* the centre an upright 
branchy feed - ftalk a yard high, garnilhed 
with fmall leaves, and folitary blue flowers, 
fuccceded by plenty of feed. 

Varieties are, 

Green Curled Endive -hath numerous, 

green, finely fringed, and curled leaves, 
forming a circular clutter clofc to the ground, 


twelve'or fifteen inches diameter; the centre 
leaves many, very clofely placed, and grow 
to a large, compad, finely - blanched, vttfKte 
heart. This is confiderably the finett variety 
of Endive for general culture, both forTal- 
lads and culinary purpofes, and is die hardieft 
to Hand the winter. But the great article is, 
to have the true fort; for. fome have long, ir-' 
regular, thinly-placed leaves, very little curl¬ 
ed, and the heart open and loofe ; therefore, 
in faving feed,, be particular in marking the 
fiilleft - leaved, mod curly, regular, bulhy 
plants, that bottom well, and have the heart 
perfedly full, clofe, and white. 

White Curled Endive —A fmallcr plant, hav¬ 
ing white, very fringy, curled leaves, in a 
circular clutter clofe to the.ground, ten or 
twelve inches diameter, very lull and clofe in 
the heart. 

Broad-leaved Batavia Endive —hath long, 
broad, plane, more ered, entire leaves, of a 
whitiHi-green colour, thick and crifp like cofs- 
lettuce; but is more .proper for culinary ufca 
than fallads, nor is it fo hardy to Hand the 
winter as the green-curled variety; fo fhould 
be cultivated only for autumn fervice, i. e. to 
ufc in Auguft, September, Odober, and No-. 
vember. 

All the varieties may be confidcrcd both 
as annuals and biennials. Conlldered as an¬ 
nuals, that if fown early in fpring, or even 
any time before the beginning of June, the 
plants very commonly fly up to feed the fame 
fummer, in their minor, or half-grown ftate, 
and perilh in autumn. As biennials, that if 
fown in June or July, the plants acquire per- 
fedion in autumn, continue till the fpring 
following, then lhoot up ftalks for flower and 
feed, and foon after perilh ; fo, at molt, they 
are never more than biennial. 

It is the inner leaves' of all the varieties 
that are the ufeful parts, which, when blanch¬ 
ed white, to render them crifp and tender, and 
to reduce them from a naturally ftrong, to an 
agreeably-mild bitter taftc, are then fit for ufe. 

They are valued chiefly as principal furni¬ 
ture for autumn and winter lallads, and for 
foinc culinary ufes ; and their general fcafon 
of perffedion is from the latter end of Au¬ 
guft until Chrittmas, or longer, according to 
the temperature of die feafon, though rhe 
curled kinds generally relift the froft of our 
ordinary winters, and if a late crop is allotted 
a warm, dry fituation,‘the plants will remain 
in tolerable perfedion till March or April. 

Propagation and Culture. 

The propagation of each variety is by feed 
annually in an open fpot of ground, from 
which the plants are to be tranfplanted a foot 

diftance. 
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diftance, in open beds or borders, to remain 
to crow to full fize, when their leaves arc to be 
tieqipogether, to promote their blanching white. 

The principal l’eafon for fowing thcfe feeds 
1 is from the beginning of June to the end of 
July ; and to have a regular fupply of plants, 
it is proper to perform three diffeient fowings 
at about three weeks or a month’s interval, 
obferving, that if fown before the fit'll: week 
in June, the plants are apt to run to feed the 
fame year without acquiring perfc&ion ; and, 
if fown later than July, they have not time 
enough to grow to any tolerable lize before 
the approach of winter; however, where the 
plants are required as early as poffible, you 
may perform an earlier lowing; but the car- 
licft ihould never be before the middle of 
May ; and even that fowing is apt to fly up 
foon to feed, fo mull never depend on this 
fowing for a main crop ; therefore, for the 
general autumn, w inter, aiul fpriug crops, 1 
advife the firil lowing to he in the firft week 
in June, the next, a larger fowing, in the third 
week in the fame month, and the third and 
lull piincipal lowing, about the fifteenth or 
twentieth ot July; or may alto perform a 
fmaller fowing the latter end of July or begin¬ 
ning of Auguft, for a late crop the end of 
winter and in fpring: and each of thcfe fow- 
ings will afford two or three different drawings 
or tranfplantings; for it is eligible to make five 
or fix plantations at leaft, at different intervals, 
whereby a regular fucceffion of good Endive 
will be obtained from Auguft until March or 
April. 

’ All the fowings fhould be performed in an 
open expofure, and the richer the ground the 
better, which, after being dug, form into a 
bed or beds four feet wide; dircdlly fow the 
feed by broad-caft moderately thin, and tread 
and rake it in with a large rake. 

The plants will come up in ten or twelve 
days, when, if the weather is dry, give oc- 
caiional waterings; keep them clean from 
weeds; and where they rife in cluflcrs, thin 
them to two or three inches diftance, that they 
may not draw each other weak; and, when 
about a month old, tranfphnt the largcft in the 
following manner. 

When the plants of each fowing are from 
three or four to five or fix inches high, they 
are of a proper fixe for planting out, which 
fhould be at once in the place where they are 
finally to remain; they fhould be allowed a 
fpot of as rich ground as you can afford; and 
an open expofure is moft eligible for the main 
crops that are planted out in June, July, and 
Auguft j but for thofe intended principally for 
the Titter end of winter and fpring fcrvice 


which are planted out in September and O£lo- 
ber, &c. fhould be fet near the fheltcr of a. 
South wall or hedge. At each time of plant¬ 
ing during the warm feafon, it would he of 
much advantage to take every poffible opportu¬ 
nity of fhowery or moift weather, otherwife 
mull water plentifully; let the ground be then 
neatly dug one fpade deep; divide it into four 
feet wide beds, and rake the furfacc finooth; 
then draw out a quantity of the ftouteft plants 
from the feed-bed, with their roots as entire as 
you can; and if the plants have run up with 
long leaves, trim their draggling tops and ends 
of the roots, then plant them by line and dibble, 
four rows in each lied, and a foot diftance in 
the rows ; or, without forming the ground in 
beds, they may be planted in continued rows 
that diftance; and in cither method, that the 
plants may have more room to lpread, fet them 
in the quincunx order (fee Qtincunx ;, 
linifiling the work with a good wateiing, un¬ 
ites the weather is very fliowery, when you 
may lparc yourfclf that trouble, though, at anv 
rate, a little water at planting fetdts the earth 
t.loi’e to their roots, and is of much advantage ; 
and if die weather is dry, the waterings ihould 
ire repeated every other day for a week, or till 
the plants have taken root. 

In this manner it is advifahlc to make a 
fnefh plantation every fortnight or three weeks, 
from June to the middle or end of September; 
by which practice you will obtain a regular 
fucceffion of Endive in due perfection from 
Auguft till the following fpring, proper either 
for family fcrvice, or for market. 

tWhcn there is a ncceflity of planting any 
out in very dry weather, it is proper to draw 
flat fhallovv drills a foot diftance; fo fet the 
plants therein a foot afunder, that when water 
is given, the drills will detain it about the 
plants, and the earth will retain a moiftnefs 
longer than the level ground. 

But it would likewife be advifable, in the 
late-raifcd Endive, to have fomc planted for 
winter-ltanding, in the latter end of Septem¬ 
ber or in October, in a warm, dry, raifed 
border, under a South wall, &c. five or fix 
inches afunder, in which, that the plants, by 
Handing as dry and warm as poffible, may 
have the better chance of continuing the win¬ 
ter more effe<£tually for a fucceffion fupply the 
latter end of that feafon and the fpring, than 
late crops planted in a common, open, low, or 
moift fituation, which are more liable to rot 
by wet or be cut off by frofl; and in fevere 
weather, ‘might be more readily defended by a 
covering of ftraw-litter, See. 

Or likewife, for late plants, in Odtober or 
beginning of November, it would be eligible 

to 
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to form a South floping bed or bank four «r hniturtifl, though thismetbod is not fo effc&ual 
five feet, raifed two feet high or more, per- for general pradtice in blartchihgtbeiri in are- 
pendicularly, in flie back or North fide; frotn gular growfh, as tying up the leaves, 
which, making the whole front of the above : So that, of the above different methods, the* 
width, fteeply-floping to the South fun ; and ityiqg up the leaves in a regular manner whit- 
in which floping fide, to plant a quantity of ens the Endive more equally and effectually 
flout young Endive, either from feed-beds or in an upright, regular, full growth, generally 
clofely tranfplanted beds or borders, inferring blanching in tolerable perfection in about a 
them therein by dibble about three or four to fortnight, and is the principal eligible method 
five or fix inches diftance, according to the in practice for blanching the general fummer 
fize of the plants; and as they will thus re- and autumn crops of Endive from July or 
main drier and warmer to ftand the winter Auguft, September and October, till Novem- 
than on level ground in a common expofure, ber or December. 

in which, fometimes, in very wet or unfa- Then fometimes in the two latt mentioned 
vourable winters, the Endive is liable to rot months, November and December, when we 
off in the courfe of that feafon, they will have may expet fharp frofts commencing, or very 
a greater chance of furviving more effectually wet weather, or fometimes the ground where- 
in a continuing growth more freely in winter in the winter Endive is growing becoming 
during open weather ; and when frofty, or very wet by rains. Sec. likely to rot the plants, 
great rains, or fnow, they might be defended which cafually happens at this feafon, a quan- 
with fomc fpare garden frames andglaffes, or tity of full plants being then occafionally tranf- 
occafionally covered thick with dry, long planted, in open, dry weather, into the fidcs 
ftraw-litter, or dried fern, &c. and thereby in of raifed ridges of light, dry, mellow earth, 
the whole the plants would be better preferved inferted horizontally alinoft to the tops of the 
for late winter and early fpring fupply : and if leaves, in order thus both to fecure the plants 
they moftly furvive and ftand too clofc, feme more cffcdlually from the power of froft, and 
in February might be thinned out and planted to preferve them drier, not fo fubjeiSt. to rot, 
in a warm border : and all of which, accord- as they fometimes arc on level ground in very 
ing as they attain fome tolerable fize in growth, rnoift foils in winter ; and will thereby have a 
ihotild be blanched or whitened, as hereafter greater chance of whitening in fome tolerable 
explained. perfection, efpecially if the ridges are occa- 

As to the general culture of the' different tionally covered in frofty weather with a pro- 
principal crops, keep each plantation clean per thicknefs of ftraw-litter, &c. — or tliis 
f rom weeds, by hoeing or hand-weeding be- would alfo be very ueceffary to fome of the 
tween the plants carefully in dry weather; principal plants remaining in the beds or bor- 
and when the plants are nearly full gro^-i*, ders. Sec. 

clofe and full in the heart, a quantity of the As to blanching Endive by means of boards 
largeft fhould have their leaves tied up for or tiles laid flat-ways on the plants, it will 
blanching, which is to be repeated in fucccflivc whiten them tolerably in the hearts; but it 
order; and the following are the directions. greatly cramps their growth, fo as they do not 
Method of Blanching the Plants. blanch fo effectually in that regular manner 

The great excellence in good Endive is to as by tying the leaves together in an upright 
have the itiner parts of the. plants finely polltion; and is therefore not fo eligible for 
whitened or blanched, without which they any general pra&ice or only occafionally to 
would be tough and difagrccably bitter; the a few early plants of the fummer or autumn 
plants of themfclvcs naturally incline to white- Endive, efpecially the white, curled fort; or 
nefs in the hearts, but this may be greatly pro- occafionally the green. 

moled and improved by art, when the plants However, in regard to the proper period to 
arc arrived at full growth. ^g‘« to prepare for blanching the general 

Different methods of blanching or whiten- crops of fummer and autumn Endive by tying 
ing Endive ure pradUled, iuch as—tying up up the leaves. See. it is according as the plant, 
all the leaves of each plant clofc together, be- of the different crops attain nearly their full 
in'* the principal and raoft generally cffe&uul growth, in July or Auguft, .September, Odlo 
method—taking up the full-grown plants from her to November, &c. being* confiderahly ad- 
level ground and replanting them into the fides vanced in a large, full expaufion of leaves in 
of raifed ridges almoft to their tops, being a clofe, ftockjT cluftcr, the hearts full and 
fometimes pradlifed in winter-blanching—lay- bufliy, when fhould proceed in tying up a 
ing plane tiles or boards flat ways upon the proper fupply of the largeft, full-hearted 

plants, fometimes pradlifed in fummer and ftocky plants, about once a week or ten or 
1 -Mm twelve 
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twelve days, in quantity according to die de¬ 
mand either for the fervice of a private family, 
of in larger fupplies for market ; generally ob- 
ferving, this work fhould be performed prin¬ 
cipally in dry days, and when the plants are 
alfo tolerably dry ; and being furnifhed w*ith 
fome ftrong bats firings or fmall ofier twigs, 
then gathering up all the leaves of each fcpa- 
rate plant regularly in the hand, detaching 
any that are damaged or decayed, and with 
the above ligatures tie the leaves moderately 
clofe together, a little above the middle, or 
within two or three inches of the top; one 
tying, or bandage to each plant, and not bind 
them too ftrait; and in this manner proceed 
in the whole, at different times, as above in¬ 
timated, during the autumn months, and part 
of winter, as long as open, tolerably dry wea¬ 
ther continues; thereby obtain a conftam fup- 
ply of well-blanched Endive, throughout the 
proper fcafon. 

In ten or twelve days fome of the forward- 
eft plants of each tying will begin to whiten, 
or probably fome moderately blanched; hut 
in a fortnight or three weeks at inofi, will be 
blanched in good perfection. 

As the Winter (landing Endive is fubjeCt 
to be nftjch cut by fevere'froft, or rot off in 
very wet feafons, in moift foils, it would be 
proper at the approach of rigorous weather to 
cover fome of the principal crops with long 
litter, peas-ftraw, dried fern, &c. 

To blanch Endive in raifed ridges of light 
dry earth, is fometimes pradtifed in winter, 
as before obferved, when expecting froft fet- 
ting in, or in very wet weather, or the 
ground exceedingly wet, and by tranfplant- 
ing a quantity into the (ides of the ridgts al- 
moft to their tops, they being more out of 
the power of froft, and the cfteCts of too 
great moifture, have fometimes a better 
chance of whitening in fome tolerable per¬ 
fection ; though it is not always effectually 
fucccfsful, as they are fometimes liable to rot 
by the moifture of the earth; however, it is 
proper to try the chance occafionally, and 
more fuccefsfully if defended from froft and 
cxccflive rains. 

The method is, 

lu November or December, when appre- 
henlive of bad weather approaching, prepare 
one or more ridges of earth in fome light mcl- 
!o ground, as dry as poflible, raffed two or 
ii ee feet high, ranging tideways to the fun, 
and as ile>.p as pomhle, that the falling wet, 
tic. may run quickly off; then on a dry day 
in open weather, dig up a quantity of good 
finely Endive, with their full roots, divert¬ 
ing tin- plants of decayed or damaged leaves, 
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and if rather wet in the heart, carry them into 
fome dry place under cover, and laid tops 
downward for a day or two to drain off the 
moifture, but if quire dry, may replant them 
at once into the ridges, gathering the leaves 
of each plant clofe together, and infert them 
horizontally into the fouth fide of the ridge of 
earth, almoft to their tops; they will thus 
ftrike root, and if the earth is tolerably dry, 
and the plants covered from feverc froft, &c. 
if it happens, they will have a chance of 
blanching more etfeClually than in the open 
level ground at this fcafon; or where the flope 
of the ridge could be def ended with fome fpare 
garden frames and glaflcs in bad weather, it 
would be of greater advantage. 

Or fome light dry earth might be laid in a 
ridge or heap, under a deep garden frame, or 
in fome covered place, and a quantity of En¬ 
dive depofited therein, as above ; and, if in a 
frame, defended with the glaflcs in had wea¬ 
ther, and alfo, in either place, with ftraw lit¬ 
ter occafionally, to exclude froft. 

In very fcverc weather, it would alfo he of 
much advantage to bellow covering on fome 
of the beft plants in the full ground; and 
where there are only a few for family life, it 
may be more eafily effected cither by mats 
or ary long litter, being careful to remove the 
covering as foou as the weather alters mild. 

Saving the Seed. 

Particular attention is neceffary in fuving 
Endive-feed, to mark for that purpofe fome 
of the very beft forts of each variety, for the 
plants are very fuhjedt to degeneracy. 

Therefore, in O&ober or November, place 
fome flicks as marks to fome of the mod 
ftocky full plants, which may cither remain, 
or in March be tranfplanted into a flickered 
funny fituation, in rows two feet diftancc, and 
eighteen inches afundcr in the lines; or if 
planted in a (ingle row againft a South wall, 
pale, or hedge, it would be convenient for 
iupporting their fecd-ftcms. They will fhoot 
up their ftems in April or May, which early 
in June will require fupport, cither of a flout 
flake to each plant, or, if iituated againft a 
wall, &c. the ftems may be faftened thereto 
by a line of packthread; the feed will ripen 
in July and Auguft, having attention to cut 
off the branches from time to time as the 
feed acquires maturity, which, according as 
it is properly dried in the fun, beat out on 
cloths, and put it up for ufe in bags or boxes. 

CIRRHUS, a Clafper or Tendril; that fine 
fpiral firin'; iffuiug from the branches, foot- 
iialks, aim leaves, of many forts of trailing 
and climbing plants, by which they faftcu 
thcmfclves to other bodies for fupport. 

A Clafper 
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A Clafper is one of the feven fpecies of - 
Fulcra, or props or fupports of plants. See 
Fulcra. 

Clafpcrs are of fmgular ufe to mod of the 
trailing and climbing tribe, in aflifting them 
to climb and fupport themfelves, as they 
moftly have long, (lender, fragile (talks and 
branches, which would trail on the ground, 
and be liable to be difplaced, and frequent 
breakings, unlefs by means of their tendrils, 
which either twine round any thing in their 
neighbourhood ; as for indance, thofe of peas 
twine round dicks or bullies, and thereby 
mount their dalks and branches fcveral feet 
high; and thofe alfo of the vine and palfion- 
flower, and of many others, twine round their 
own, or neighbouring branches, or any other 
contiguous fupport; and fomc climbers emit 
Clafpcrs, which plant themfelves like roots 
in the adjacent walls, or the bark of neigh¬ 
bouring trees, as exemplified in ivy, Virginia 
Creeper, the Bignonia radicans, the Solanum 
Dulcamara, and many other forts; their ftaiks 
thereby mounting thirty or forty feet high. 
See Climber. 

As to the fituation of Clafpcrs on the re- 
fpedlivc plants, they fometimes arc placed 
uppoiitc to the leaves, as in the vine ; fomc- 
times at the fide of the foot-dalk of the leaf, 
as in the pafiion-flower ; and fometimes pro¬ 
ceed from the leaves themfelves, as in the pea, 
and are cither fimplc, or of one firing, as in 
mod Cirrhous plants; or compound, i. e. of 
two or more, as in Lathyrus Iatifolius , bi^ad- 
leavcd or common cverlafiing pea. • 

CINCHONA, Jefuits’ Bark. 

A genus of tender exotic trees of South A - 
rr.crica, and the Wed India illands, garnifhed 
with ovate, oblong, and lanceolate leaves, 
and motlly terminal panicles of monopeta- 
lous, funnel-fliaped flowers, fiicceeded by two- 
pa rted capfules, with oblong, com prefled 
feeds, in their native country, where the trees 
are of great value for the medicinal efficacy of 
their baik, commonly called Jefuits* or Peru¬ 
vian Bark; they are rare in this country, in 
w hich fomc are retained in curious doves for 
Variety. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria ATonogynia. 

Chevaliers .] Caly x, monophyllous, five- 
dented, permanent. Corolla, monopera- 
lous, funncl-diaped, five-parted above, with 
a long tube below. Stamina, five filaments 
in the middle of the tube; and linear, erect 
anther*. Pistillum, a turbinate gertnen, 
inferior, (ingle dyle, and thick, bifid, or en¬ 
tire ftigina. Pericarpium, an oval cap- 
iule, bipartite, crowned with the calyx, and 
contain mg many oblong comprefled leeds. 
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There arc feveral fpecies; the principal 
fort in our doves is, 

Cinchona officinalis. 

Officinal Common Cinchona, or Jefuitt ’ 
Bark.] Cinchona with an upright branching 
de'm, growing many feet high, having a 
purplilh-brown hark ; ovate-oblong, or lan¬ 
ceolate, frnooth leaves, and terminating pa¬ 
nicles of flowers. 

2. Cinchona curibea. 

Caribcatt, Shrubby Cinchona.] Cinchona 
with jpflirubby flem branching ten or twelve 
feet high; ovate, lanceolate, acuminate, 
fmooth leaves; and axillary peduncles, one- 
flowered. 

3. Cinchona pubefeens. 

PubeJ'ccnt Cinchona.] Cinchona with a 
branching flem ; ovate, obtufe leaves, elon¬ 
gated at the bale, downy underneath ; ana 
terminating, brachiate panicles of (lowers. 

4. Cinchona corymbifcra. 

Corymbous-Flowcring Cinchona.] Cinchona? 

with an upright Acm, branching iix or eight 
feet high, iu a fpreading growth; oblong- 
fpear-ihaped, acuminated, fmooth leaves, 
and axillary corymbs of white flowers. 

Of the above fpecies, the jfird is the prin¬ 
cipal fort in this country retained in dove* 
for curiofity and variety: the others arc of 
the fame temperature; all the forts being na¬ 
tives of the hot parts of South America, as 
Peru, and the Wed Indies, &c. and when 
cultivated here, mud all be kept in doves; 
planted' in pots of light loamy earth; and 
treated as other woouy exotics of the fame 
quality. 

They are propagated by fee Is procured from 
the countries of their native growth, and mull 
be fownin pots of light earth, and plunged in 
a bark-bed ; and when tire plants arc come up 
about three inches high, trani'plant them fingly 
into fmall pots of light earth, and plunged in 
a bark-bed, (haded from the fun till fr'tfh 
rooted, and give frequent light waterings; ma¬ 
naging them afterwards as before-mention- 
ed. 

LikcwHe try their propagation by layers 
and cuttings, aflifled by the neat of die bark- 
bed, as in the feedling plants. ' 

CINERARIA, Sky-Flowcr. 

This genus conilfts of fcveral herbaceous 
and (hrubby greemhoufe exotics, with com¬ 
pound radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngcncjia Polygamia Su- 
perjhia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a polyphyllous ge¬ 
neral cup, of equal fegments. Corolla, 
compound and radiated, having numerous 
hermaphrodite florets in thedilk, and Jigulan-., 
Mm* dentated 
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dcntated female florets, in the radius. Sta¬ 
mina, five fhort (lender ^laments, with cy. 
Jindric anthers. Pistillum, an oblong 
germen, filiform ftyle, crowned with two 
erc«a ftigmata. Pericarpium, none. Se- 
Men, a Angle feed in each floret. 

The fpecics moft material are, 

1. Cineraria amelloidcs. 

sfmcllus-like , Blue-flowered Cineraria . ] 

With ovate, naked leaves, and one-flowered | 
peduncles. 

2. Cineraria lanata. 

Woolly Cineraria.] With roundifh,* heart- 
ihaped, five or fevcn-angled leaves, woolly 
underneath, and purple flowers. 

3. Cineraria maritima. 

Sea Ragwort.] With woolly, winged 
leaves, and flowers growing in a panicle. 

Thefe fhruhs make a pretty appearance; 
they require fheltering from the frofis in win¬ 
ter, and may eafiiy be propagated by feeds or 
elutings, in fpring or fummer. 

CISTUS, Rock-Rofc, (Ciflus). 

This genus fumifhes beautiful fhrubby ever¬ 
greens for the pleafure ground and green- 
houfc, adorned with oblong fpear-lnaped 
leaves, and numerous quinquepetalous white 
and purple flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Monogynia. 

Characters .] Calyx, five roundifh, con¬ 
cave leaves. Corolla, five roundifh, large, 
plane, patent petals. Stamina, numerous 
capillary filaments, and roundifh antherae. 
Pistillum, a roundilh germen, fingle ftyle, 
and plane orbicular ftigma. Pericarpium, 
an oval, covered capfulc, and numerous, 
finall, roundifh feeds. 

There are numerous fpecies of Ciflus , the 
greater part of which are of the fhrub kind, 
and there are fume of herbaceous growth ; 
but thofe that merit notice in gardening are 
inoftly Ihrubby evergreens, very Auriferous 
and ornamental. 

The fpecies of otir gardens are, 

1. Cistus populfohus. 

Poplar-leafed Ciflus.] Ciftus with a Ihrubby 

flcrn, branching each way five or fix feet high, 
garnifhed with large, heart-fhaped, pointed, 
fmooth leaves, having foot-ftalks; and at the 
fidcs and ends of the branches numerous large- 
white flowers. 

2 . Cistus ladaniferus. 

./ .adanum-bcaring, or Spaniflt Gum Ciflus.] 
Oifius with a Ihrubby ftrong ftem, branching 
from the bottom upward, forming a bufhy 
head five or Six feet high, adorned with fpear- 
Ihapcd leaves, fmooth and green on the up¬ 
per fide,* whitiih and veined below, {landing 
on fhort foct-ilaiks joining^ their bafe round 


the branch like a (heath; and numerous large 
purplifh flowers at the fides and ends of the 
branches. 

Varieties.] Willow-leafed Ladaniferota 
Ciflus —having narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, 
and large white flowers, having a purple 
fpot at the bafe of each petal—and with en¬ 
tire white flowers. 

3. Cistus albidus. 

lVhite Downy-leafcd Ciflus.] Ciftus with a 
fhrubhy ftem, branching erectly from the 
bottom five or fix feet high, having woolly 
I branches, garnifhed with oval-fpear-fliaped, 
trinervous, white, downy, clofe-fitting leaves ; 
and all the branches terminated by large 
bright purple flowers. 

4. Cistus creticus. 

Cretan Gum Ciflus.] Ciftus with a fhrubby 
ftem, branching laterally three or four feet 
high : oval-fpatulated, cnervous, rough leaves, 
on (hort foot-ftalks; and deep purple flow¬ 
ers on foot-ftalks, at the ends of the branches. 

5* Cistus monfpcUenfls. 

Montpelier Gum Ciflus.] Ciftus with a fhrub¬ 
by ftem, branching laterally from the bottom 
upward, three or four feet high; fpear-fhaped, 
trinervous, hairy, dofe4ltting, dark-green 
leaves; and from the ends of the branches, 
long naked foot-ftalks, fuftaining many large 
white flowers. 

6. Cistvs pi/ofus. 

Hairy Round-leafed Ciflus.] Ciftus with a 
fhrubby, ftrong, rough ftem, branching to 
a large bufhy head, a yard or four feet high, 
gariv.fhcd with oval-roundifh, hairy leaves 
growing op polite on fhort foot-ftalks; and 
many large purple flowers from the fides and 
ends of the branches. 

7. Cistus incanus. 

Hoary-leafcd Ciflus.] Ciftus with a fhrubby 
ftem, branching to a large, bufhy head three 
or four feet high; fpatulate-fhuped, hoary, 
rough, clofe-fitting leaves, the lower ones 
oval and united at their bafe, the upper ones 
fpear-fhaped and diftind ; and all the branches 
and fhoots terminated by large purple flowers. 

Varieties.] Long-leaved Hoary Ciftus —•— 
Roundi/h-leaved Hoary Ciftus—Large Hoary- 
leaved Ciftus. 

8. Cistus crifpus. 

Waved Curled-leafcd Ciflus.] Ciftus with 
a fhrubby ftem, diffufing horizontal branches, 
forming a fpreading head a yard or more high ; 
fpear-fhaped, waved, bending, hairy leaves, 
in pairs oppofite ; and from the axillas of the 
leaves, many white flowers on naked foot- 
ftalks. 

9. Cistus falvifolius. 

Sage-leafed Ciflus,] Ciftus with a flirubby, 

8 flemier. 
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Sender, finooth ftem, a.yard high, branching 
horizontally and fpreading, garnifhed with 
fmall, oval, hairy, petiolated leaves; and 
from their axillas, white flowers on long 
naked foot-ftalks. 

JO. Cistus laurifolius. 

Bay-leafed Gum Cijlus. ] Ciftus with a 
fhrubby, ftrong ftem, branching ereffly, form¬ 
ing a head five or fix feet high; oblong-oval, 
tiinervous, petiolated leaves, finooth and 
rcen above, their foot-ftalks joined at the 
afe ; and from the fides and ends of the 
branches, large white flowers on branching 
foot-ftalks. 

II. C l s r v s halimifolius. 

Sea-Pur(lane -leafed Cijlus. ] Ciftus with a 
fhrubby ftem, branching ereiStly from the 
bottom upward, forming a bufliy head four 
feet high, adorned with oblong-oval, very 
white, hoary leaves, in pairs oppolite ; and 
at the fides and ends of the branches, very 
long, branching, naked foot-ftalks, fupporl- 
ing large, bright, yellow flowers. 

Varieties .] Broad-leafed halimifolius Ciftus 
—Narrow-leafed halimifolius Ciftus. 

The flowers of all thefe fpccics are com- 
pofed each of five large, round, fpreading 
petals (fee the Char all as) ; and are extremci y 
numerous on the plants, appearing principally 
in May, June, and July; and many ol the 
forts afford plenty of ripe feeds. 

The leaves of thefe fhrubs exhibit great 
vaiicty in the different fpccics, being of very 
different Jliapes, fizes, and of many different 
ihades of green and white, and which, # in 
moft of the fpccics, are covered w'ith a claming 
or gummy fubftance, of a ftrong balfamic 
feent, of which is prepared the ladanum of 
the ft tops ; hence feveral of the fpecies arc en- 
litled Ladaniferous, or Gum-bearing Ciftus, 
which they impart more abundantly in the 
fiimmcr months, and is colledted for nfe in 
the countries where the fhrubs naturally grow. 

They are natives principally of the fouth 
ern parrs of Europe, but fucceed here in the 
open air the year round. 

All. the fpecies are beautiful evergreen 
fhrubs, generally very branchy quite from 
the bottom, forming diflfufed heads, and arc 
all very ornamental in gardens, not only as 
evergreens, effecting a fine variety at all fea- 
fnns, witli their leaves of difterent figures, 
fiz.es. and (hades of green and white, but 
alfo as firft-rate floweiing fhrubs, being very 
profufe in moft elegant flowers, which though 
of only one day’s duration, there is a daily 
fucccflinu of great numbers of new ones, 
continued a month or fix weeks on the fame 
plant; and when there arc difterent fpecies, 


they will exhibit a conftant bloom near three 
months, and all the forts begin flowering 
when little more than a foot high. 

They are all hardy enough to profoer in 
the full ground in any dry foil} and if they 
have a fheltered fituation it will be an advan¬ 
tage, as, in open expofures, they are rather 
fubjc£t to injury from very fevctc froft ; for 
which reafon, where there is green-houfe 
room, a plant or two of each fort may alfo 
be potted to have fhclter in winter, by way 
of referve, efpecially while young. 

The more tender forts are the Cijlus lau¬ 
rifolius, and halimifolius. 

Their fituation in fhrubbery works fhould 
be towards the front of the clumps and other 
compartments, in affemblage with the choiceft 
fhrubs of fimilar growth, difperfing them fo 
as to effect variety, and to have fhelter of the 
other plants; hut by no means crowd them. 

Let all the forts a flu me their own natural 
growth; that is, never fliear or trim them 
clofe, but only juft fhorten or retrench with a 
knife any particular rambling branch. 

Propagation. 

All* the forts of Cijlus arc raifed by feeds 
and cuttings, either in common earth, or in 
a hot-bed. 

The feeds produce the handfomeft plants, 
and the time for fowing is March. Thefe 
feeds may either be fown m a warm border 
near half an inch deep, and the plants will 
come up in fix weeks; or, to bring them- 
more forward, the feed may be fqwn in pots, 
and plunged in a moderate hot-brd, and the 
plants will appear in lefs than a month, when 
•they muft he afforded the full air in mild 
weather; and frequent waterings arc alfo ne- 
ceflary to the plants raifed in either method, 
as well as occafiona! (hade from the fcorch- 
ing fim while young; they will grow half a 
foot high, or more, the fame year ; but wheu 
they are an inch, or two high, lome may he 
pricked out to thin them, planting fome fe- 
arately in finall pots, others in a rich border, 
giving occafional ftiadc and water during fum- 
ner, and in O&ober move the potted plants 
o a frame to have flicker from froft ; all thofe 
n the full ground thould alfo be fhielded in 
Vofty weather with mats. In fpring, thofe 
efr in the feed-bed fhould he planted out, 
nd the potted plants fliifted into larger pots, 
a which they may be continued, to have 
belter another winter; and in fpring foliow- 
lg tranfplant moft of them into the nurfery, 
r where they are always to remain. 

By cuttings:—their propagation this ivay 
nay be performed any time from May till. 
Auguft. Chufe cuttings five or fix inches 

long, 
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long, and plant them in a bed of rich earth,' 
giving occalional fhade and water ; they will 
fee rooted, and tit to tranfplant into feparate 
pots in eight or ten weeks, managing them as 
the fcedlings. 

If a quantity of cuttings are planted in pots 
in fpring, and plunged m a hot-bed, it will 
bring them much forwarder. 

C1THAREXYLON, Fiddle-wood, or 
Fidelle-wood. 

It furnilhes two beautiful evergreen thrubs 
for the ftove, adorned with large oblong leaves, 
and bunches-of funnel-fhaped, raonopetalous, 
white fioweis. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpcrmia. 

Charafiers .] Calyx, monophyllous, and 
indented into five parts. Corolla, one 
funnel-tliaped-petal, five-parted and fpreading 
at top. Stamina, two long and two thort 
filaments, and didymous anther®. Pistil- 
lum, a roundith germcn, flender ftyle, and 
headed ftigina. Pericarpium, a rounditli, 
unilocular berry, and two feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

I. ClTH AREXYLON quadrangular e. 

Quadrangular-branched Citharcxylon.] Ci- 
tharexylon with an upright robuft ftera, round- 
quadrangular branches, and cinereous bark ; 
oblong-oval, firm leaves, placed oppofite; and 
at the tides ami ends of the branches loofe 
fpikes of white flowers. 

a. ClTHARFXYLON caudatum. 

Caudatcd Citharcxylon.] Citharexylon with 
an uprigltt, robuft ftem, divided into many 
round branches; oboval, oppofite leaves; and 
long fpikes of white flowers at the ends of the 
branches. 

They grow to large trees in America, but 
appear like thrubs in this country, where tin y 
inuft he always retained in pots, and con¬ 
tinued in the ftove, except about two months 
in the heat of fummer. 

Both the fpecies arc propagated by feed pro¬ 
cured Irom America, fowing it half an inch 
deep in pots of rich earth, ami plunge them in 
a balk-bed. 

They may alfo he propagated by cuttings 
planted in fpring in pots of rich earth, and 
plunged in the bark-bed. 

CITRUS, the Citron-tree, including the 
Liman or Lemon-tree, and Aurantium , the 
Orange-tree. 

Foi met authors on gardening and botany 
confident! the Citron, Lemon, and Orange, 
as three diftindl genera, and treated of them 
accordingly ; hut their generical cbara&ers 
being the fame, Linmeus joins them a!) as fpc- 
Ctcs and varieties of the genus Citrus. 

They are all moil be&utiful evergreens of 


the tree kind, natives of diftant warm climates, 
fo are retained here as grecn*houfe plants. 

Clafs and order, Pofyadclphia Icofandria. 0 

Charafiers .] Calyx is monophyllous and 
indented in five parts. Corolla, five ob- 
long, plane, fpreading petals. Stamina, 
twenty or more filaments, united below into 
fcvcral bodies, and oblong anther®. Pts- 
tillum, a roundifh germen, cylindric ftyle, 
and globular ftigina. Pericarpium, a large, 
baccaccous, oval, flefhy-vinded fruit, full of 
fucculent pulp, and divided internally into 
nine cells, each containing two oval hard feeds 
or kernels. 

There are but three fpecies, each of which 
admits of many varieties in refpedt to the 
properties of their rcfpe&ive fruit, though, 
according to Linnaeus, the Lemon is only a 
variety of the Citron ; there is indeed but 
little difference in their general habit, only 
that the Citron is rather the ltrongeft lliootcr, 
the leaves and fruit larger; and the leaves of 
both thefc forts are large and thick, and 
having linear foot-ftalks, are diftinguifliable 
from the Orange, whole leaves are rather 
fmallcr, and of thinner fubftanee, and have 
winged foot-ftalks {petio/us alutus), i. e. a fort 
of leafy appendage at the bafe of each leaf. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Citrus me die a. 

The Citron-tree.'] Citrus with an upright 
fmooth trunk, divided at top into a branchy, 
ftrong lliooting, full head, from about flve to 
fifteen feet high, adorned with large, ovai- 
fiicer-fhaped, thick leaves, having linear foot- 
ualks, and numerous flowers from the fide* 
of the branches, fuccccded by very large, 
oblong-oval, pointed, rough, knobbed-rinded 
fruit. 

There are many varieties; the fruit is helJ 
to be a fovereign remedy againft poifon, and 
is an excellent fweetmeat, for which it is piin- 
cipally cftcemcd, being rarely eaten raw. 

The Tat /dies of note arc,] Citron-tree with 
four fruit—with fweet fruit—with waned 
fmir—w ith long fruit—with recurved fruit — 
with bloachcd leaves. 

2 . Citrus Limon. 

The Lemon-tree.] Citrus with an upright 
fmooth ti unk, divided upward into a branchy 
regular head, from five to twelve or fifteen 
feet high ; large, oval-fpear-fliaped, pointed, 
llightly fawed leaves, on linear foot-ftalks ; 
and many flowers from the fides of the 
branches, fuccccded by large oval fruit, pro¬ 
minent at the top like a nipple. 

Varieties of note are,] Lemon-trcc with four 
fruit—with fweetifli fruit—with very large 
fruit, called Imperial Lemon — with paar- 

fliaped 
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fliaped fruit—with furrowed fruit—with clut¬ 
tered fruit—with childing fruit—with whit¬ 
ish fruit—with tricolor-ftriped fruit—with 
gold-ftriped leaves—with fllver-ttriped leaves 
—with double flowers. 

Small. American Lemon , called Lime— the 
tree having fomewhat fpinous branches, oval 
entire leaves, and very fmall four fruit—and 
with fweet fruit. 

3. Citrus Aurantium. 

( AurantiumJ—or Orange-tree. ] Citrus with 
an upright trunk, dividing upward into a 
branchy regula'r head, from five to ten or 
twelve feet high ; oval-fpcar-fhapcd, entire 
leaves, having winged foot-ftalks. and nume¬ 
rous white flowers at the tides of the branches, 
fuccceded by globular fruit, compreffed at 
both ends. 

Varieties of mofl note are, 

Seville Orange —A large, rough-rinded, four 
fruit, of excellent quality for oeconomical 
ufes. The tree is a handfomc grower, and 
rather the hardieft of all the Orange tribe, as 
in this country it (hoots freely, produces large 
and beautiful leaves, and flowers flronger and 
more abundantly, and generally bears a greater 
quantity of fruit, than any other fort, and ar¬ 
rives to greater perfection ; fo thefe trees ihould 
be the molt cultivated. 

China Orange —The tree has moderate 
lived leaves, anti a fmooth, thin-rinded, fweet 
fruit, of which are fcvcral varieties in warm 
countries, where they grow in the open 
ground. 

IT;, .ted Orange —A common-fr/.cd tree, pro¬ 
ducing ublongilii fruit, which dividing at flm 
end. the rind runs out into divifions like horns. 

Hermaphrodite Orange —A common fized 
tree, producing fruit partly like an Orange, 
and partly Cuton fhapi.d. 

irU/ow-lcavedOrange-tree — having narrow, 
fpeat -Ihaned leaves—Striped Willow-leafed 
Orange. 

Divarf Orange-tree , or Nutmeg-Orange — 
having a low Item, and fmall buihy head, 
growing two or three feet high^ fmall oval 
leaves ill clutters } and numcioiTS flowers in 
bunches, coveting the branches, fuccceded by 
very fmall fruit. 

Other vaiieties arc — Silver-Aliped-leaved 
Orange - Tree—with gold-ftriped leaves— 
with curled leaves—with double flowers. 

Of each of the above three fpecics, there 
are many more lefs material vaiieties than arc 
here noticed, in the countries where they gtow 
in the open ground ; and the varieties, like 
our apples and pears, may be multiplied by 
feed without end ; but, like other fruit fo 
railed, it is probable tlicie may not be one in 
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a hundred worth notice ; fo that the approved 
forts can only be continued with certainty by 
budding, 

4. Citrus dccumana. 

Great Shaddock Orange.] Cirrus with larger 
upright ftem, with many fpreading branches 
in a full head, growing twelve or fifteen feet 
high, a ftrong fhooter, large, thick, ob¬ 
long, fmooth leaves, having cordate, winged 
footftalks, the wings very broad, and many 
white flowers in upright bunches, fuccceded 
by very large globular fruit, with an even, 
yellowifh, thick, fungous rind, and a reddifh 
pulp ; fomc whitifh ; derives the term Shad¬ 
dock from a perfon of that name who ft HI 
brought it from the Eaft Indies. 

The flowers of all the fpccies and varieties' 
arc formed each of five fpreading petals, ap¬ 
pearing here principally in May or June, and 
the fruit continue fitting in June and July, 
and ripen the yeaj following. 

All the forts are elegant evergreens of the 
tree kind, obtaining in England from about 
five to eight or ten feet ftature, forming full 
and handfomc heads, elofely garnifhed with 
beautiful large leaves the year round, and a 
profufion of fweet flowers, in fpring and early 
in fummer, which, even in this country, are 
often fuccceded by abundance of fruit, Some¬ 
times arriving to tolerable perfection ; but the 
chief merit of thefe trees in England is for 
ornament, which confifts not only in their 
beautiful foliage, but alfo in the flowers and 
fruit, and have this peculiar merit, as to 
exhibit bloflbm, green fruit in different ftages 
of growth, and full-grown ripe yellow fruit, 
all at the fame time, which, together with 
large fllining-green leaves, effects a 
mofl beautiful conrraft, and renders all rhe 
forts very deli ruble furniture for the grecn- 
imufe collection ; but the Oranges and Le¬ 
mons are rather the hardiell, and generally 
more fruitful here in England than the Ci¬ 
tron, and the Seville Orange mofl: of 
vhii h is the only fort of Orange to be de¬ 
pended on for any conflderable quantity of 
flow'ds and fruit; the tree being hardieft,' re- 
lains its fi uit in winter better than mofl of the 
othet vaiieties. 

Thefe trees are all natives originally of In¬ 
dia, but have been long retained in our gar¬ 
dens as green-houfc plants ; and in the 
• outhern parts of Europe, as Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy, they grow' in the open ground like 
our apple and pear-trees; and from which 
countries vaft quantities of the fruit are im¬ 
ported hither annually ; but here in Engluud 
the trees mull always be continued in pots u 
tubs, to be houled in whiter. 

They 
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They all fucceed in the open air from the 
heemmng of )tme wm\ the middb or litter- 
end of October, and the reft of the year muft 
have the fhelter of a green-houfe ; and they 
profper in any good garden-mould. See then 
Gentral Culture. 

Sometimes Lemon and Orange-trees *are 
planted in the full ground, under fheiter, ei¬ 
ther againft a South-wall, having a frame 
eredled in front, floping to the wall, to con¬ 
tain glaffes in winter to defend the trees, as 
in a green-houfe ; and generally with an in¬ 
ternal- fire-flue extending the whole length 
towards the front, by which to communicate 
the benefit of fire-heat in fevere weather to 
repel the froft ; or fometimes, a large, wide, 
frame building is ere died detached, with 
glaffes at top and front, and with internal 
flues as above ; and in which the trees are 
planted alfo in the full ground always tf re¬ 
main : defended in winter with the glaflcs, 
and occafional fine-heat in the flues, in fevere 
frofts ; and in either of which the trees being 
always in the full ground, their roots having 
larger fcope of growth than in pots or tubs, 
they generally grow with larger full heads 
ana fruit; the methods of which are more 
fully explained hereafter. 

However, the above methods are only 
pra&ifed ocpafionally by curious perfons who 
chufe to go to the expenfc of didindf frame¬ 
work, &c. for that purpofe; and the moft 
general method is, to have the tress always 
in pots or tubs, to move into a green-houfe in 
winter, and the full air in fummer. 

Trees of all thefe forts ate retained in moft 
of the nurferies for fale, where fuch perlons 
as are in haftc to have a colledlion may he 
furnifhed; the prices from five {hillings to as 
many guineas, according to the forts, lizes, 
and properties. 

As to the method of railing and manage¬ 
ment of all the forts, lee the following dif¬ 
ferent articles of their Propagation, and that 
of their General Culture. 

Their Propagation by Seedfor Varieties, and to 
raije Stocks to hud upon, &c. 

All die varieties of this genus were origi¬ 
nally obtained from feed ; but the only certain 
method to continue the ref|»eClivc appro veil 
varieties is by budding or inarching them on 
flocks of their own kind? raifed from feed to 
•a proper fize. See their Propagation -by Bud¬ 
ding, &c. 

By feeds, I. e. the kernels of the fruit-.—this 
method of raifing thefe trees is rarely prac¬ 
ticed in England, except for flocks, on which 
to bud 'die different kinds ; for although raif¬ 
ing the trees entirely from feed, without bud- 
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ding, is the wav to gain new varieties* as oh- 
•ferved of peaches and other fruits, they not 
only require many years* growth before any 
of them becomes fruitful: but out of num¬ 
bers fo raifed, it is probable not a tree of them 
may produce fruit that poffefs any good pro¬ 
perty ; but when any new valuable variety is by 
this means accidentally obtained, it is continu¬ 
ed and multiplied by budding it upon flocks, 
raifed from the kernels of any of the forts 
of Citrus, for they all take upon one another 
(fee their Propagation by Budding) ; and by 
which pradlice all the above described va- 
tieties are generally increafed in our gardens. 
As the method therefore of raifing them en¬ 
tirely from feeds, except for flocks, is both 
tedious and uncertain ; that is, it is tedious, 
becaufe they are often many years before they 
arrive to a bearing ftate, and uncertain, as 
that, after all the trouble, they perhaps arc 
neither beautiful in their foliage, flowers, nor 
fruit, compared with thofe which are budded 
with the known and approved kinds ; fo that 
in this country it is fcarcc worth pradlifing, 
unlefs a few merely for curiolity. 

The raifing them, however, from the 
kernel, either to form trees for new varieties, 
or for flocks to bud upon, is, in this country, 
performed the moft effectually and expetfi- 
tioufly by the aid of a hot-bed, and by which 
means flocks may he obtained, of proper fize 
for budding, in two years ; the following is 
the method of railing’ them. 

Early in fpring procure fomc kernels, which 
ma^ be had plentifully from rotten fruits, or 
others that are perfectly ripened, obferving, 
that for flocks, the Citron, Lemon, and 
Seville-Orange, as being the freeft fhooters, 
arc to he preferred, though the Citron is the 
ftrongeft (hooter of the three: fow the kernels 
in March, in pots of rich light earth, half an 
inch deep, and plunge them in a hot-bed, 
under frame and glaffcs, of dung or tan, but 
the latter is preferable, giving air, and fre¬ 
quent fprinklings of water. In two or three 
weeks the pipits will come up, being careful 
to give air and water, duel in fix weeks or 
two months more, they will be advanced four 
or five inches, or more, in height; obferving, 
in the latter end of June, begin to harden them 
by degrees to the lull air, in which let them 
remain till October, then move them into the 
green-houfe, to (land till fpring, when, in 
March or April, proceed to plant them fingly 
in fmall pots (thirty-twos, or forty-eights), be¬ 
ing careful to fhake them out of the feed-pots 
with their roots entire, and having half filled 
the other pots with light, rich, loamy compoft, 
place one plant in each pot, filling it up over 
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the roots with the fame fort of earth*, and let 
them be dire&ly watered, repeating it occa- 
fjonally till frefh rooted; and afterwards treat 
them as other woody exotics of the green- 
houfe, and in two years, the larged of*thofe 
defigned for (locks will be fit to bud. 

But, to have (locks as forward and fine as 
poifible for budding, I would advife, where 
convenient, as foon as they are potted out 
as above, to plunge them ifireCUy in a hot¬ 
bed, under a frame and glaffes, about three 
or four months, which wul draw them up in 
height with (height, handfome ftems. 

A bark-bed would be the mod eligible, 
made cither in a glafs-pit, or to be covered' 
with a deep frame and lights’; fo plunging 
the pots to their rims in the bed, giving oc- 
cafional (hade in the middle of not funny 
days, and freflt air daily, by tilting one end 
of the lights, more or lefs, as you (hall judge 
expedient: likewife refrefh them frequently 
with water, and by the middle or end of July 
the plants will be advanced fifteen or eighteen 
inches, or near two feet high, obferving then i 
fo harden them by degrees to the full air for 
the remainder of the lvnnmer ; and, by being 
tlius forwarded, thole defigned for (locks will 
be in excellent order for budding the next 
or fccond year following. See their Budding. 

But thefe fecdlings may ftill be more for¬ 
warded, and a year or two’s growth may be 
gained by forcing them, as above, the firft 
icafon. 'This is effected by pricking out the 
feedlings the firft year they come up, when 
two or three inches high, in fmall pots, # as 
above, to be plunged dircCtly either in a barl*- 
bed, or even in a dung hot-bed, covered with 
old tan eight or ten inches deep for the recep¬ 
tion of the pots, made in a bark-pit, or, at 
leaf!, under fome deep frame and glafs as be¬ 
fore directed ; the plants are to be potted 
fingly, according to the former directions, 
anti plunged in the hot-bed, indulging them, 
as before advii'ed, with occafional (hade, frefh 
air, ami water; and by the middle„or end of 
July, they will have advanced to twelve or 
fifteen inches, or, perhaps, to a foot and halt, 
or near two feet in height; they muft then be 
gradually hardened to the full air, by railing 
the lights more and more every day, leaving 
them alio up on nights, and at iaft take them 
quite oft’ in a cloudy calm day ; fo let the 
plants remain fully expofed till October, then 
move them into the green-houfe tor the winter, 
and many of them will bq in proper order to 
receive the buds next Auguft ; and the follow¬ 
ing is the method. 

Propagation by Budding. 

The operation of budding all the forts of 
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Citrus is performed in Auguft upon docks 
of their own kinds, for all die fpecies and 
varieties of this genus take freely upon one 
another, and the budding or inoculation is 
performed in the common way. See Inocu¬ 
lation. 

But, as already noticed, the Citron, Le¬ 
mon, and Seville-Orange, being the freed 
(hooters, are generally preferred for (locks; 
and thofe of all the forts are railed from the 
kernel, as above directed in the Propagation 
by Seed, which, when from about fifteen to 
eighteen inches, or two feet high, and about 
as big as a goofe-quill, or a little more, are 
of due fize tor budding. 

As to the buds for budding them, obferve 
to procure cuttings only from bearing free- 
(hooting trees, of the fotts you would in¬ 
crease ; young (hoots, that are round and 
plump, muft be chofen, and from thefe take 
the buds in the ufual manner, being careful 
to jnfert them in a fntootb part of the (lock, 
at about fix to ten or fifteen inches, or more, 
from the bottom, one bud in each (lock, tying 
them properly with a ligature of bafs. See 
Inoculation. 

As foon as the budding is finidied, it is pro¬ 
per to remove the plants in their pots into the 
green-houfe, or to a glafs-cafc, &c. to defend 
the buds from wet and drying winds, turn¬ 
ing the budded part from the fun ; or, where 
there is the convenience of a fparc bark-pit, 
where the heat of the bark is almoft exhaufted, 
may plunge the pots therein two or three 
weeks, and it will more effedually promote 
the union of the buds; obferving, in cither 
department, to admit air freely, by opening 
the front glades, allowing alfo a (light lhade 
of mats in the middle of i’corching funny 
days, and fupply the pots with water every 
day or two during the hot weather ; in three 
or four weeks the buds will be united with 
the ftocks, when it is proper to loofen the 
bandage of each bud, that they may have 
room to fwell; obferving, however, that tits 
buds will, all remain dormant till fpring. 

After this there is nothing more required 
this year but due waterings, only obferving, 
that in cafe of great rains, it will be proper 
to retain the plants in the green-houfe tor the 
remainder of the lummer, and until next 
fpring. 

In March following, the heads ot all the 
ftocks muft be cut off (laming, dole behind 
the infertion of the bud ; after this operation 
die buds will loon begin to fpring, and pi in¬ 
duce each one (hoot, which probably will ob¬ 
tain from about five or fix, to eight or ten 
inches iu length die fame year; but it is pro- 
N 11 l ,or 
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pet to obferve, that if they could have the 
aid of a bark-bed, there will be a chance of 
having the buds (hoot a foot and half, or 
more, by the end of fummer ; therefore, 
where there is the convenience of a bark-pit, 
or glafs-cafe, or any deep frame, that can be 
placed on a bark-bed, &c. I fhould advife by 
all means to make ufe of fuch conveniencies 
for forwarding the fird ihoot of the buds; 
fo that as foon as the docks arc headed, as 
above directed, plunge the pots in the hot¬ 
bed, and let them enjoy the benefit of air and 
water, in proportion to the temperature of 
the bed and weather; likewife occafional 
iliade when the fun is very powerful: here 
they may be continued, with the above care, 
till the end of July, when foine of the dronged 
{hooters will be advanced near two feet high ; 
and it is then proper to begin to inure them 
by degrees to the full air, to harden them 
againil winter, that they may be able to live 
during that fcafon in the green houfe, to which 
they mud be removed in October. 

As to their culture, in icfpedt to training, 
you may train each with a ftem to what mo¬ 
derate heigh: you think proper, though, when 
they have formed Hems two or three feet 
high, 1 would buffer them to branch out to¬ 
wards th\ top to form a ltcad, which ihouid 
be pcrn.it'ed to retain their natural growth, 
uulefs you (hall fee neceffary to diorteu any 
particular (hoots, that they may throw out 
laterals, to form a fuller or more regular 
head; likewife to retrench or fhortcu any 
very irregular or rambling branch. 

For their further management, fee their 
General Culture. 

Propagation by Inarching. 

This method of propagating Citrus-trees 
was more in practice formerly than fincc the 
ait of budding them has been fo improved, 
as to form much handfomer trees. See In¬ 
arching. 

When it is however defigned to propaga .t 
by this method, it may be performed upon any 
forts of Ciuus flocks raifed from feed, as be¬ 
fore directed, which when of due fire, the pots 
containing them are to be placed upon a fort 
of flagc, or fomc eredtion convenient to the 
head of the trees you intend to inarch from, 
obferving to fix upon fomc convenient young 
(hoots or branches nearly the fi/.e of the docks, 
for the purpofc of inarching; thefe are to be 
inarched in the flocks, as they grow on the 
trees, in April or May, bending the branch 
to join the flock, which together, forming a 
fort of arch, is hence called inarching ; in¬ 
festing one in each flock, and by the end of 
Auguff following they will be united to the 


flock, and may be feparated from the parent 
tree. 

But this method of propagating thefe trees 
is rather pradlifed by way of curiofiry, to 
raife a few trees to a' bearing date in hade, 
becaufe by inarching a young nearing branch, 
furnifhed with fruit, into any of their own 
docks, in April or May, it will frequently 
be united by the following Augud, and the 
branch fo inarched may be feparated from its 
parent plant, and, being firmly attached re 
the dock, it then commences a new tree, 
bearing fruit, raifed in die fhort fpace of four 
or five months. 

By the fame rule you may inarch an Orange 
into" the branch of a Citron or I>emou, or 
all three upon the fame tree, for tl c lake of 
variety. 

But trees raifed by this meuiod never pro,** 
fo large nor handfome as thofe raifed by bud¬ 
ding. 

Of managing the trained Trees brought fmrr 
abroad. 

To obtain a collection of large trained 
trees of any of the forts of Citrus as loon 
and as cheap as poflible, the only way is, to 
have •ecourfc to thofe imported irot.i Italy 
or Portugal, &c. great quantities of trained 
trees of all '"he forts being imported, hither 
f rom thofe countiies every fpring for fale ; 
they come over in chcds, without any ”.art , i 
to tht-ir r'.vois, having their root- and In .»•-* 
a iitile trimmed; they arc m fete commonly 
from about one inch to two or three diame¬ 
ter ir the Aem ; the dem from two *o f«u.k 
o# five feet high, with final! hraju-h. heads; 
and by aid of s nark-bed, tin v •<\;d ,, \ uikc 
root and grow lrc'.Iv, '...d ‘urn as n.,i,d treL„ 
in two vears, r.s m <.'>■ ..i r.ifcot . ir. fo* .ti 
or tv. enty from feed i nu'klij g. 

They ar; conn nr. dv fold at the Italian 
warehoufes in Loi non, fxc. from abon’ rlnee, 
four, or five Ihiib igs to a guinea a trv, „ 
cording to their fiv.e and properties, and ge¬ 
nera Wy arrive for fale early in the lpring, and 
the fooner they are planted after they arrive 
and arc procured, it w'ill be of greater ad¬ 
vantage for their renewing growth, in ftrik- 
ing frefh root, and producing ihoots above 
the fame year early in fummer. 

In the choice of thefe tree*, obferve, they 
are commonly budded at fuch height in the 
dent, as to form heads from about two to four 
or five feet high ; and as they are frequently 
furnifhed with two buds, one on each tide of 
the dem, thefe arc what we diould chufe, if 
podiblc, as they will confcqucntly form the" 
mod regular Jieads. 

A bark-bed mud be prepared to drike 

diem. 
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them, either in a glafa-cafc, bark-pit, or fome 
other fimilar department, where a bed can be 
made, either in a funk or raifed pit; prepa¬ 
ratory to their planting, place the trees half 
way or more in tubs of water a day or two, to 
plump their bark and roots, to prepare them 
for vegetation ; theh proceed to planting them, 
iirft cleaning their roots, and trim them from 
damaged parts, and all the fmall dried fibres ; 
likevvife wafli and clean their Hems, and trim 
the branches of the head to half a foot in 
Jengtli ; this done, eet the earth and pots; let 
the earth be rich and mocjiately light, and the 
pots proportionate to the ii.-.e of the roots of 
the plants ; place one tree in each pot, giving 
water as foon as planted*; at the fame time, it 
is of utility to wrap a thin hay-band (lightly 
round eacii ftem, to prevent their outward 
hark from being parched by the heat of the 
fun : ilicn let all the pots be regularly plunged 
to their rims in the hot-bed, prepa ad, as above, 
for their reception. * 

Here .they arc to remain three or four 
months ; mull be frequently, but moderately 
watered, both at bottom, and over their tops ; 
and as the feafon advances, and the fun’s 
heat is vehement, it is ncceflhry to fhade the 
glades a tew hours in the middle of funny 
days ; observing alfo, when the heads begin to 
iliont trcclv, do not omit giving air, which 
inun he gt initially incrcafcd in proportion to 
tin heat of .lie lcafon, and advanced growth 
fit rhe thoots ; bv the beginning of June the 
heads will be coulidcrably advanced in Ihoot- 
m- K , a v.liifU period oblerve, if the fhowt^are 
i '* 'liiiiiv plated, it is eligible to top them, fo 
i," • ■ ; e emiu'ni. la" - i'ils to form a tullei 

'on lit* .lit air ficely, to 

"i . . t . v, io prepare the 

;• ,-s y , ; , , ■ ,l,e iull air tuwa:<J the 

l.utoi c’]o tit jii-o , ir'iiuid tii'ii be placed 

i” o ‘rii.iiitin <1 "Lir'cr in.' . boifterous winds, 
... d dio vi< '.elite til the n m-d.iy fun, to re¬ 
main nil flu- i.'•ginning ol udtober ; then to 
ho placed in the grccn-.ioufe for the wintei, 
and managed as the other uces. Sec tliwir 
(Jt tma/ Culture. 

C.aurtil CuUure of all the Sort!. 

As to the general culture of all tliefe trees, 
whether railed in Kngl.uul, or pmenred from 
abroad, let it be oblerved, that, as all the three 
Ipecics and their varieties arc lo nearly alike in 
their nature, one common method of culture 
ferves for the whole; they all profper in any 
common rich earth or comport, and muft all 
be retained always in pots or tubs, for the 
convenience of moving them to a grccn-houle 
in winter ; or fome trees, for variety, may even 
be planted in the full ground, to be trained 


as wall-trees or ftandard*, provided there is a 
proper frame eredled for the fupport of glafs 
lights, to fhield them in winter, and with 
flues, to make occafional fires in fever* wea¬ 
ther, but the general pan for the green-houfe. 

It is neceflary to obferve, that all the-forts 
fucceed in the open air here, only from the 
latter-end of May until the beginning or middle 
of October ; the reft of the year they require 
flicker of a green-houfe. See. 

In the green-houle, place the talleft trees 
behind, and the loweft in front; or, where 
they are all nearly cf a height, thofc behind 
fhould be elevated upon ftands, fo as their 
heads may form a fort of gradual flope from 
the front to the backward row, and, if poifibte, 
their heads fhould ftand clear of each other. 
During their rdidence in the green-houfe, the 
principal care is to give air and water, and 
fecure them from froft; frefh air muft be 
admitted freely every day iu all mild calm 
weather, when not foggy or very wet, by 
opening the windows leis or more, from about 
eight or nine in the morning, till three, four, 
or five, &c. in the evening, according to the 
temperature of the day, givin fo raoft air in 
mild funny weather: waterings will be ne¬ 
ceflary during their abode here, about once a 
week, or ten or twelve days, as y 'hall fee 
proper; and according to the wt. mcr and 
advanced period of the winter or fpring, or 
power of the fun, and at all times, while in 
the houfc, be fure to water moderately, for 
much moifture at this time would occafion 
their leaves and young fruit, if any, to grow 
yellow, and very probably to drop. Their 
other further care in this department is chiefly 
the waihing their heads occafionally from 
filth and inlcdts, clearing oft* decayed leaves, 
and protecting them from froft, by fecuring 
the windows, ice. the fame as diredted for the 
green-hi,nfc plants in general. See Green- 
house Pi, A NTS. 

In the open air their culture is—towards 
the latter end of May, or beginninng of June, 
according to the temperature of the. feafon, 
begin to move thefe trees in their pots or tubs 
into rhe full air, placing them to adorn any 
particular part of the plcafure-ground, obferv- 
hig when firft brought forth, to wafh and 
clean their heads fiotn duft and other film 
they may have contra died in the green-houfe. 
During die fununer feafon fupply them with 
water two or three times a week, or oftener, 
in very hot dry weather, at which time it is 
proper to lay fome mowings of fliort grafs on 
the furface of the pots or tubs, to prclerve the 
moifture of the earth the better, obferving now 
and then to water all over their heads; with 
N 11 2 
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i this care they are to be continued in the open in the grcen-houfe, in which let them remain 
air till October, then remove them into the until July, when they will have made ftrong; 
green-houfe, and manage them as before. fhoots, and form a new, full, and regular head. 
At any time of the year, when the furface adorned with fine, large, luxuriant leaves, 
of the earth in the pots or tubs binds, it is When any of thefe trees in pots have 
proper to ftir it an inch or two deep; and if obtained a large fizp, they ihould be ihifted 
this is done in fpring, and the loofc earth into tubs, hooped with iron hoops, and with 
taken out, adding the fame quantity of new, two ftrong hooked iron handles near the top 
it will be very fcrviceable. of each tub, to receive poles to lift the trees in 

Shifting the plants into larger pots or tubs, andoutofthegreen-houfe. SeeS h i kti n o, Sec. 
and frefh earth, is neceflary every fecond or The flowering and fruit-felling feafon of all 
third fpring at mod, and April is the proper the lorts of Citrus is commonly in June and 
feafon ; draw them out of their prelent pots July; they arc often very profufe in flowers, 
with the ball of cat th entire ; let all theoutfidc particularly the Orange-tree, which, in health- 
malted mouldy roots be pared o(F dofc, and fill large trees, are generally greatly loaded 
parr of the old earth at top, tides, ami bottom, with bloflom: when they ft and very thick, it 
taken away: being then prepared with frelli is eligible to thin them a little, taking otfi the 
comport, let the tub or pot be cleaned out, or, fmallcft ; and, obferving, as the trees continue 
if a new larger one is neceflary, have that blowing andfetting their fruit for two months, 
ready, and lay fume crooked pieces of tiles that, when a full crop of fruit is fet, it is of 
over the holes at bottom, and put in fome benefit to the trees and fruit, to gather oft'the 
earth ; then place the tree in the pot or tub, fuperabundant bloflom#as they are produced, 
and fill up the vacancy with more comport, though many permit them to remain tor the 
prefling it down on every fide, finiihing the fake of their ornamental appearance, 
work with a moderate watering, and retain Comport, the moll propet for all the forts of 
the plants in the green-houfe till the end of Citrus , is thax of a light loamy nature, though 
May or beginning of June. they will all profper in any rich garden earth. 

In thofe years the plants do not require See Composts. 
fliifting, it is of much utility to loofen the Of planting them in the full Ground as TVall 
earth in the top of the pots or tubs, as low as and Standard-Trees. 

the furface of the roots, and down round the In regard to planting thefe trees in the full 
fules; taking, out the loofened earth, fill up ground, as already hinted, obferve, that, when 
the pot with frelh comport, and give water this is intended, there muft he <rame-ere£tions 
directly to fettle the earth clofe. for the fupport of glafs and other covers, to 

Any of thefe trees having thin, ftraggling, defend the plants in inclement weather; and 
or it regular heads, the way to tender them ih which fituation the trees, as having full 
more regular, is to prune all the branches fcopc for their roots, generally fhoot ftrong, 
moderately fhort, nearly to an equal length, in and produce large fruit, and may either be 
March or April ; at the fame time (hilling the trained as wall or ftandard-trecs. 
plants as above diredted, and they will foon A fouth wall, in a dry fituation, is a proper 
after break forth in the old wood into many place for training them as wall-trees, againrt 
young {hoofs, which you may regulate as you which may be credted wooden frame-work 
thali lee neceflary ; or, if the young fhoots at ife Hoping to the wall, either fixed or moveable, 
thinly, tome of the ftrongeft may be topped in for the fupport cf glafs frames for winter; like- 
Jutic, and they will lurnifli laterals the fame wife, for the greater protedlion of the trees in 
year to till the head. fevere frofts, mere may be a fire-place, with a 

But if any appear of a ficklyftatc, having ve- flue or two, carried along a low wall in the 
ry weak fhoots, irregular heads, ftnall ill-co- front and ends; fo plant the trees in the lull 
loured leaves, &c. it is advifable to prufte the border againrt the back-wall, and train their 
head pretty clofe, and (hift the tree into entire branches thereto five or fix incites diftance, 
frclh earth; that is, rttake all the old earth obferving to defend them with the glafles from 
quite from the roots, then prune off'all decayed Odlober till the middle or end of May, giving 
io'»t : and finail fibres, and tip the ends of the air and occafional water as for thofe m the 
root-, in ge neral, and foak and wafli the whole green-houfe, and cover the glafles on nights in 
in w; ur, and then plant it in entire new bad weather, and only in very fevere froft 
comport, and diredlly give water ; after this it employ the flues, if any, with very moderate 
would be of ronfidcrable advantage, where ares, &c. juft to keep out the froft ; and in 
convenient, to plunge them in a bark hot-bed, mrwsginning ot June remove the glafles quite 
made either in a gluls-cafe,' bark-pit, or even away, obferving to lightly dig up the borders 
W two 
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two or three times a year, ami fupply them 
with neceflary manure annually. 

'1 o have the trees as ftandards, a more ca¬ 
pacious and lofty glafs-cafe iliould be erected 
againft the wall, in the manner of ahot-houfe, 
but higher; fo making a border, the whole 
width and length, planting therein one or two 
tows of trees lengthways, fuffering the trees to 
run up as ftandards, giving only fomc nccef- 
fary pruning, juft to pTefcrve regularity ; and 
as to their protection, &cc. manage them as 
above directed. . 

In fome places there are lofty movable 
glafs-cafes, fo that two or three rows of trees 
arc planted in a confpicuous part of the plea- 
fure-ground, and in winter the frame is put 
over them, in l’ummcr taken wholly away ; l'o 
they appear like a little Orange-grove glov ¬ 
ing in (lie open ground; and if the trees aic 
well piotcdied by the glalTes, and other ocra- 
iional covers, &c. in winter, they will grow 
to a much greater height than thofe in 
tubs. 

CLASSIS, a Clafs, and in botany is the Hi ft 
and highcll divilion in the arrangement of 
plants lyftcmatically, and by which the whole 
vegetable kingdom is divided into twenty-four 
ClalTes, diftinguifhed by fome cffcntial and 
invariable mark in the frudlification, pofleffed 
by all the plants of each refpe&ive Clafs; 
and by the fame rule, each Clafs is fubdivided 
into fecondary divilions or orders, the orders 
into genera, and the genera of each genus 
into ipccics, and the fpecies into varieties. 
See Orbo, Genus, Species, and Var^e- 

TAS. • 

A Clafs, therefore, in botany, is defined to 
be an aflemblage or collection of genera, that 
have fome linking mark in common, derived 
from the fructification, i. e. generative parts of 
the flower; as, for inftance, one ftamen, or 
male organ. Every genus and fpecies, there¬ 
fore, having flowers with one ftamen, belongs 
to the firft Clafs, (Monandria, i. e. of one and 
a man) ; of two (lamina, belongs to the lecond 
Clafs, (Diandria , i. e. of two and a man) ; 
and of three ft.unina or male organs, to the 
third Clafs, (Triandria , i. e. of three ami a 
man) ; and fo of all the others, as explained 
under each head in the fucceeding arrange¬ 
ment of the twenty-four Ciafles. Each of 
thefe Ciafles, as above noticed, is fubdivided 
into feCtions or orders, and that, as the efta- 
blifhmcnt of the Clalies, is founded on the 
number of ftamina, or male organs : the 
orders, or fecondary divilions, are founded 
principally upon the number and lituation ot 
the piftil, i. c, ftyle, or female organ, or fome 
other ftriking part of the fructification; as, 
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.for example, we obferved above,.that all plants 
having only one llamen, belong to the firft. 
Clafs, Monandria ; of which Clals there are 
but two orders, the firft of which having one 
ftyle (’Monogynia , i. e. of one and a woman) is 
Monandrla Monogynia, one ftamen and one 
ftylej the fecond having two ftyles, (Digynia, 
of two and a woman) is ATonandria Digynia, 
one ftamen and two ftyles: the faine is alfo 
obfervablc in the fecond, third, and every fuc¬ 
ceeding Clafs, as is fufficiently illuftrated in 
the following arrangement of the twenty-four 
Ciafles, and their rcipsCtivc fecondary divilions 
or orders, according to the Linnican fexuai 
fyftcm, as founded on the fructification or 
luxes of plants. See Se.cus. 

Firji Clafs. 

MONANDRIA, (of one and a man) onv 
male organ, comprehending plants with herma¬ 
phrodite flowers, having but one ftamen, or 
male organ, and of which there are but two 
orders, thefe derived from the number of ftyles. 
in the plants of each order. 

The orders are, 

1. Monandria Monogynia— one fta- 
mcn and one ftyle. 

2. Monandria Digynia— one ftamen. 
and two ftyles. 

Second Clafs. 

DIANDRIA, (of twice , or two, and a man) , 
two male organs , plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, having two ftamina, or^pale organs, 
and confifts of three orders, derived from the 
number of ftyles, or female organs, in the 
plants of e tch order. 

The orders are, 

1. Dt anuria Monogynia^- two-ftami¬ 
na and one ftyle. 

2. Diandkia Digynia— two ftamina. 
and two ftyles. 

3. Diandria Trigynia — diandrolis* 
plants with three ft yips. 

Third Clafs. , 

TRIANDRIA, (of three and a man) three 
male organs, plants having hennaphtoditc 
flowers, with three ftamina, or male organs, 
and-confifts of but three orders* 

The orders arc, 

1. Triandria Monogynia —three fta¬ 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Triandria Dig.y nia— three ftamina. 
and two ftyles. 

3. Triandria Trigynia. —three ftami¬ 
na and three ftyles. 

Fourth Clafs. 

TEFRANDRIA, (of four and a man) 
comprehends plants having hermaphrodite 
flowers, with four ftamina of equal lung A, 
and cpmpnfes three orders. 

The 
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The orders are, 

1. Tf.trandria Monogynia —four (la¬ 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Tetrandria Digynia —four (lami¬ 
na and two ftyles. 

3. Tetrandria Tetractnia— four 
(lamina and four ftyles. 

Fifth Claf\ 

PENTANDRIA, (of five and a matt) five 
male organs, comprifes plants having herma¬ 
phrodite flowers, with Jive (lamina, and con- 
iifls of fix orders. 

The orders are, 

1. Pentandria Monogynia— five (la¬ 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Pentandria Digynia— five ftamina 
and two ltyles. 

3. Pentandria Tricynia —five ftami¬ 
na and three ftyles. 

4. PentandriaTetragynia— five (la¬ 
mina and four ftyles. 

5. Pentandria Pentagynia— fivefta- 
mina and five ftyles. 

6. Pentandria Polyandria— fivefta- 
mina and many ftyles. 

Sixth Clafs. 

HEXANDRIA, (of fix and a man) fix male 
■organs, plants with hermaphrodite flowers, hav- 
in g fi x ftamina, and comprehends five orders. 

The orders are, 

1. Hexandria Monogynia —fixftami- 
na and one ftyle. . , 

2. Hexandria Digynia— fix ftamina 
and two ftyles. 

3. Hexandria Trigynia— fix ftamina 
and three ftyles. 

4. Hexandria Tetragynia— fix fta- 
mina and four ftyles. 

5. Hexandria Polygynia— fix ftamina 
and many ftyles. 

Seventh Clafs. 

HEPTANDRIA, (of Jevcn and <2 man) 
confiding of plants with hermaphrodite flow¬ 
ers, having feven ftamina, and lurnilhes four 
orders. 

The orders are, 

1. Heptandria Monogynia— feven 
ftamina and one llylc. 

2 . Heptandria Digynia— feven (la¬ 
mina and two ftyles. 

3. Heptandria Tetragynia— feven 
(lamina and four ftyles. 

4. Heptandria Heptagynia— feven 
ftamina and feven ftyles. 

Eighth Clafs. 

OCTANDR 1 A, (of eight and a man) eight 
male .organs, plants with hermaphrodite flow¬ 
ers, having eight Aamina, or male organs, and 
comprehends four orders. 


The orders are, 

1. OctandriaMonogynia— eight (la¬ 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Octandria Digynia —eight (lamina 
and two ftyles. 

3. Octandria Trigynia— eight ftami¬ 
na and three ftyles. 

4. OctandriaTetragynia— eight fta¬ 
mina and lour ftyles. 

A ’inth Clajs. 

ENNEANDRI A, (of nine and a man) 
comprehends plants with hermaphrodite flow¬ 
ers, having nine ftamina, and coniiAs of three 
orders. 

The orders are, 

1. Enneandri a Monogynia— nine fta¬ 
mina and one ftyle. 

2. Enneandri a Trigynia —nine (la¬ 
mina and three ftyles. 

3. Enneandri a Hexagynia— nine (la¬ 
mina and fix ftyles. 

Tenth Clafs. 

DECANDRIA, (of ten and a man) ten 
male organs , plants with hermaphrodite flow¬ 
ers, having ten ftamina, or male organs, and 
itconfiftsof five orders. 

The orders are, 

1. Decandria Monogynia— ten ftami¬ 
na and one ftyle. 

2. Decandria Digynia— ten ftamina 
and two ftyles. 

3. Decandria Trigynia— ten ftamina 
and three ftyles. 

4. Decandria Pentagynia —ten (la¬ 
mina and five ftyles. 

* 5. Decandria Decagynia— ten ftami¬ 
na and ten ilyks. 

Eleventh Clafs. 

DODECANDRIA, (of twtlve anti a man) 
twelve male organs, comprifes plants withher- 
mnphiodite flowers, having twelve or more 
ftamina, or male organs, to nineteen inclulive, 
and coniifts of lix oulers. 

The orders are, 

1. Dodecandria Monogynia— twelve 
or more ftamina and one ftyle. 

2. Dodecandria Digynia— twelve or 
more ftamina and two ftyles. 

3. Dodecandria 1 rtgynia— twelve or 
more (lamina and three ftyles. 

4. Do n EC A N D RIA P E STAG Y NIA- 1 VVUV C 

or more (lamina and five ftylts. 

5. Dodecandria Octagynia —twelve 
or more ftamina and eight ftyles. 

6. Dodecandria Dooecaoynia — 
twelve or more ftamina anil twelve ftyles. 

Twelfth Clef. 

ICOSftNDRIA, (of twenty ami a man, or 
hujbandJ twenty malt organs, coniifts of plants 
! with 
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with hermaphrodite flowers, having about 
twenty or more (lamina, or male organs, that 
are inferted cither into the inner fide of the 
calyx or corolla ; by this lad-mentioned cir¬ 
cumftance is the Clafs in quell ion diftinguifhed 
from that immediately following, Polyandria , 
which have alfo frequently about twenty 
(lamina, but they are inferted into the recepta- 
c le. "1 hi; Ciafs, Icofandria , is alfo diftinguiftv- 
able by having a monophyllous, hollow, or 
concave calyx, and lo the inner fide of which 
the petals are fattened by their claws; and 
there aic five orders. 

’ I 'lie orders arc, 

1. Icosandri A. Monogvki a —twenty or 
more (lamina and one flyle. 

2. Icosandria Digynia— twenty or 
more (lamina and two ftyles. 

3. Icosandria Trigynia— twenty or 
more (lamina and three Jlyles. 

4 Icosandria Pkntagynia— twenty 
or more (lamina and five ftyles. 

5. Icosandria Polygynia— twenty or 
more (lamina and many ftyles. 

Thirteenth Clafs. 

POLYANDRIA, (of many and a man , or 
hatband) many male organs, plants with her¬ 
maphrodite (lowers, having many (lamina, or 
male organs, which in this Clafs are inferted 
into the receptacle, and which diftingui(hes it 
from that immediately preceding, Icofandria , 
where the (lamina are alfo numerous, but are 
attac hed to the inner part of the calyx, &c. 
therefore all plants having more than twelve 
(lamina inferted in the rcccptaculum are @f 
this Clafs, Polyandria, which cunlifts of (even* 
orders. 

The orders arc, 

1. Po l. v anuria Mo N o G Y N IA—many fta- 
inina and one ftyle. 

2. Polyandria Digynia-— many (lami¬ 
na and two ftyles. 

3. Polyandria Trigynia —many (la¬ 
mina and three ftyles. 

4. Polyandria Tetragynia—- many 
(lamina and four ftyles. 

5. Polyandria Pentagynia— many 
(lamina and five ftyles. 

(>. Polyandria Hexagynia—- manyfta- 
mina and fix flylcs. 

7. Polyandria Polycynta— many (la¬ 
mina and numerous ftyles. 

Fourteenth Clafs. 

DfDYNAMlA, (of twice and power) two 
powers, comprehends plants with hermaphro¬ 
dite flowers, having two long and two fhort 
(lamina: in this circumftance of the (lamina, 
long and (hort, two being longer, of fuperior 
power to the other two, confifts the main 


difference between the Clafs In queftion, antT 
that of the fourth, which have alfo four (lami¬ 
na, but which are of equal length; therefore 
all plants having four (lamina that are of 
unequal length, two of them long, and two> 
(hort, are didynamious, i.e. of the Clafs Didy- 
namia , of which there are but two families 
or orders, and are founded upon the abfence- 
and prefence of the pericarpium , or feed- 
veflcl. 

The orders arc, 

1. Didynamia Gymnosfermia— two 
long and two (hort (lamina, and naked feeds 
(gymnofpermia) lodged in the calyx. 

2. Didynamia Angiospermia —two 
long and two (hort (lamina, and covered feeds 
(angiofpermia) lodged in a proper pericarpium,. 
or ieed-veflcl. 

Fifteenth Clafs. 

TETRADY NAMIA, (of flour mnH power) 
four powers , plants with hermaphrodite flow¬ 
ers having four long and two (hort (lamina, 
four being longer, of fuperior power to the 
other two, by which circumftance it may be 
diftinguilhed from the fixrh Clafs, which have 
fix equal (lamina ; and confifts of two orders, 
founded on the pericarpium ; fuch as have a 
(hort round pod, (fliculofq) as honefty and* 
Candy tuft, and fuch as have a long pod (fill— 
quofa) as ftock-gilliflower, &cc. 

The orders are, 

1. Tetradyn ami a Siliculosa —four 
long and two (hort (lamina, and (hort round- 
pods. 

2. Tftradynamia Siliquosa—- four 
long and two (hort (lamina, and long feed- 
pods. 

Sixteenth Clafs. 

MONADELPHI A, (of alone and a brother - 
hood) one brotherhood, hermaphrodite flowers, 
having all the (lamina united below into 
one body, forming a column, through which* 
pafles the ftyle; and the orders are five,, 
founded on the number of united (lamina. 

The orders are, 

1. Monadelphia Pentandria— five 
monadelphous (lamina. 

2. Monadelphia Decandria — ten 
monadelphous (lamina. 

3. Monadelphia Endecandria — 
eleven monadelphous (lamina. 

4. Monadelphia Dodecatidria — 
twelve or more monadelphous (lamina. 

5. Monadelphia Polyandria— nu¬ 
merous monadelphous llamina. 

Seventeenth Clafs. 

DIADELPH 1 A, (of twice and a brother¬ 
hood) -two brotherhoods in the fame flower, 
hermaphrodite flowers, having two lets or 

columns 
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c&lumns of united ftamina,’ i. e. united below —equal polygamia, or the florets all lierma- 
into two different bodies ; the flowers are all phrodites. 

papilionaceous, and have apparently ten fta- 2. Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
raina, but winch are only two, one of which flu a—- fuperfl nous polygamia, or the florets 
fplits longitudinally from the middle upward, of thedilk all hermaphrodites, and the circum- 
and terminates in about nine parts, appearing ference or radius all females, which latter are 
like fo many diftinct filaments ; and the faid to be fuperfluous or ufelefs, becaufe the 
other ftainen is limple or undivided, and lies impregnation of them is unncceflary, the fruc- 
clofely along the fifi'ure of the divided filament, tification being completed in the hermaphro- 
which has genet ally as many anthcrac as dites in the centre. 

divilions, and the fimple ftainen has but one 3. Syngenesia Polygamia Frustra- 
anthera; and from the number of anther* in nea —fruftrated polygamia, i. e. the florets in 
both filaments are founded the orders, which the radius are neuter, or of no fex, being devoid 
are four. both of ftamina and ftyle, fo are inefte&ual 

The orders are, to the fi unification, as in the cafe of fun- 

1. Diadklpria Pentandria— diadcl- flower, &c. in which the fructification is 

phous ftamina, having five anthera*. perfedted only in the hermaphrodites, in the 

2. Diadelphia Hexandria — diadel- difk. 

phous ftamina with fix anthera;. 4. Syngenesia Polygamia NecessA- 

3. Diadelphia Octandria — diadel- Ria —ncceflary polygamia, or being male and 

phous ftamina with eight anthera;. female florets, and no hermaphrodites, the 

4. Diadelphia Dlcanijria— diadel- prefence of the male and females is ncccflary 

phous ftamina with ten anther*. for perfecting the fructification. 

Eighteenth Claj*. 5. Syngenesia Polygamia Segrega- 

POLY ADELPHIA, {of many brat her hoods) ta— feparated polygamia, the florets of each 
many brotherhoods , or unions of /lamina, in the compound flower feparated f rom each other by 
fame fouter, hermaphrodite flowers that have means of partial cups, containing one or more 
each many fets of united ftamina, i. e. united florets, and ftand within the general calyx, as 
by their filaments into fcvcral diftindt bodies, in giobe-thiftle and elephant’s-foot. 
and confifts of three orders, derived from the 6. Syngenesia Polygamia Monoga- 
number of ftamina or anther* appearing in mi a —monogamous or fimple florets, the flow- 
each flower. er having only one floret in each general calyx. 

The orders are, as in baiiamine, impatient. 

1. Poly adelphia Pentandria —five Twentieth Clafs. 

polyadelphous ftamina in each fer. € GYNANDRIA, (of a woman and a man) 

2. PolyadelphiaIcosandria —twenty plants having the ftamina or male organs 

polyadelphous ftamina. placed either upon the ftyle, or female organ, 

3. PolyadelphiaPolyandria —many or the common receptacle elongated in the 

polyadelphous ftamina. form of a ftyle, fupporting both the piftillum 

Nineteenth Clefs. and ftamina; and is divided into nine orders, 

SYNGENESIA, (of together and genera- founded each on the number of ftamina in 
lion) plants with compound flowers, having ail each flower, 
the anthera, or generative male organs, united The orders arc, 

into one cylindric body, and through which r. Gynandria Diandria —two gy- 
the ftyle, or generative female organ, tifes nandrous ftamina in each flower, 
uniting in the fame manner. 2. Gynandria Triandria —three gv- 

This Clals contains the numerous tribe of nandrous ftamina in each flower, 
compound flowers (fee Compositus Flos) ; 3. Gynandria Tetr andri a —four gy- 

and the orders, or fetondary divifions, aril'e nandrous ftamina in each flower, 
from the different modes of inteicommunica- 4. Gynandria Pentandria —five gy- 
tion, or polygamia of the florets that compofe nandrous ftamina in eac h flower, 
each flowy:r; fuch as, the florets all henna- 5. Gynandria Hfxandria— fix gy^ 
phrodites—hermaphrodites and females—her- nandrous ftamina in each flower, 
maphiodites and of no fex, or neuter—males 6. Gvnandria Octandria —eight gr¬ 

and females —the florets'in diftindt cups within nandrous ftamina in each flower, 
the main one—fimple florets, fo that thisj . 7. Gynandria Decandria —ten gy- 
Ciafs is divided into fix ordcis. J^mdrous ftamina in rat h flower. 

The ordets are, ^ Gynandria Dodecandria —twelve 

j. Si NGENi.ii a “ftSB'VGAMiA ./3 £gu a l is Tgymuidrous ftamina in each flower. 

■45 I 9- Gynandria 
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9. Gy^vandri aPoly and R i A—many gy- impregnate the female flowers, or at leaf! to rea 


nandrous ftamina in each flower. der the feeds fertile; and from the feeds of the fe- 

Twmty-firji Clafs. males, both male and t'cmale plants are produced. 

MONCF.C 1 A, (of alone and ahoufc) plants This Clafs is divided into fifteen orders, and 
■with male and female flowers apart, or alone, are founded upon the number, union, anti 


or diftind, in feparate cups, in the fame ha¬ 
bitation ; that is, within different cups on the 
fame plant as in the cucumber, &c. and is 


iituation of the ftamina of the male plants. 
The orders arc, 

1. Dicecia Monandria —dioecious male 


divided into eleven orders, ariting from the plants with one ftamen. 


number, union, and iituation of the ftamina of 
the male flowers. 

All monoecious plants are alfo termed an- 


2. Dickcta Diandria— dioecious male 
plants with two ftamina. 

3. Dicecia Triandria— dioecious male 


droirynous, from the fame circumftances of plants with three ftamina. 

... . /1 m 


male" and female flowers on different parts of 
the fame plant. See Androgynia. 

The orders are. 


4. D1 cec 1 a T f. t rakdr! A —dioecious male 
plants with four ftamina. 

5. D1 ce c 1 a P k n t a n d r i a— dioecious male 


1. Moncecia Monandria— moncccious plants with five ftamina. 


plants with one ftamen. 6 . Dicecia IIexandria— dioecious male 

2. Moncecia Diandria — monoecious plants with lix ftamina. 

plants with two ftamina. 7. Dicecia Octandria— dioecious male 

3. Moncecia Tkiandria— monoecious plants with eight ftamina. 

plants with three ftamina. 8. Dicecia Knnkandria— dioeciousmale 

4. Mono'.ciaTktr andria— monoecious plants with nine ftamina. 

plants with four ftamina. 9. Dicecia Decandria— dioecious male 

c. Moncecia Pent andria— monoecious plants with ten ftamina. 
plums with five ftamina. 10. Dicecia Dodecandria— dioecious 

* _ • _1 - _i_^. a _1_11_ 


10. Dicecia Dodecandria— dioecious 


6. Moncecia III x andria— monoecious male plants with twelve ftamina. 


plants with fix ftamina. n. DiceciaI cosANDRiA—dioecious male 

7 Moncecia Kept andria— monoecious plants with twenty or more ftamina. 

plants w ith ieven ftamina. 12 . Diceci a Poly andria —dioecious 

8 Moncecia Poj.yandria— monoecious mal# plants with numerous ftamina. 

plains with numerous ftamina. »3- Dicecia Monadelph 1 a dioecious, 

<) Moncecia Monadeephia— thonoe- male plants with monadelpluus or united fta- 
( ious plants with monadclphous or united fta- mina, being united by their filaments into a 
miin i. e. all the llamina united below into pillar or column, as in ihrubby horfc-tail. 
one', vlindric bodv. * « J 4> Diceci a Syngeni.si a— d.«ciousmale 

10 /Moncecia SyngeNF. si A—monoecious plants with fyngeutlious anther®, 1 . e. with 
plants with fvngendious atnhcra?; that is, with the antherae or tops of the filaments united, 
all the antherae, or tops of the ftamina, united iy DickciaGyn ANDRTA-dimciousmale 
into a cylinder, as in the cucumber, gourd, plants with gynandrous ftamina, or that ate 
bryony, &c. See Clafs Syncknesia. (ituated on a kind of piinllum, or ftylc. bee 
"i 1 . Moncecia Gyn andria— monoecious ihc Clais Gyn andria. 

plants with gvnandrous ibimina, i. c. the rila- / r Clnju . 

nets f,u.ataf upcm a kind of piftillum, or ftylc. POL Y GAM! A, (of mam and mamay) 

' . r ,. r „ u , ntl4 plants of a variety of lexes, that is, herinaphro- 

‘ cc 11C ,l S y -; f con d "clafs dire flowers, and likewile male or female flow- 

D1CFC1A, (of 'twice and an habitation) /«• e ers, or both, on the fame plant or on dulind 
habitat^ nralc and female flowers on two plants of the fame genus; and from the d.L 
C rate plants; that is, all the plants ol tins ferent circumllances of polygam.a fnsClais ,s 
Cli are either male or female, not hernia- divided into three orders. 

phrodite as in the greater number of Clafles; 1 he 01 dors are, . 

STwiSl male and female on (he fame plant, 1 ’o,.voamia Monmc.A-.no Hyga- 

cimmediatcly preceding Clafs, S/aMf- miaall on the lame plant. - . 

r £ «-*■* on^^.- a!C,A_ e 1 ysan ‘“ 

^ncwnfecdlVpinath, Imp. hemp, ami many I 3. Folvgam.a Tn.CEc, A-thc polygaml. 

fillicrs'r and female ^ CM. 

rflte -ale ■>“« » cryptogam/a. jof »■«, or ---f 


run, 11 
Cithers 


gam 1 a 


oincrs; anu r . , 

feeds, which, however, require the vie nitygof a 

male plant, or the afpcrlion of the male duft 
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and a marriage) a clandcfiine marriage,— upright, flowerv perennials, all of hardy 
plants that have their fruaifications either growth; adorned, fome with w inged, others 
entirely concealed, or, from their minutenefs or with divided, and fome with Tmiple leaves, and 
fituation, imperfeaiy vifible: fuch are the all of them with quadripetalous flowers, 
ferns, modes, flags, fea-weed or wrack, and Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygynia . 
mufhrooms, and of which the claflic character Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
is very imperfe#, and the genera of courfe tour oblong, loofc petals. Stamina, nume- 
without any effential mark of diftin&ion, fo rous awl-fhaped filaments, with the antheraa 
great is the obfeurity that ftill prevails in this growing to their Tides. Pistillum, liume- 
confiderable part of the vegetable kingdom. rous roundilh, compreffed germina, Tubulated 

This Clafs of impede# plants is divided into ftyles, and Tiniple ttigmas. Per icarpium, 
four orders or families, very different in their none. Semin a, numerous roundilh feeds, col- 
general habit. ledled into a head, with the ftyles adhciing 

The orders are, thereto. 

1. CryptogamiA Filices— the Filices The fpecics arc as follow: 

or Ferns. The firft eight fpecics arc (hrubhy climbers. 

This is a large tribe of plants, defined to be having (lender ftalks and branches, climbing 
plants which bear their flower and fruit on or mounting themfclves on fupport by cin hi, 
the back of their leaves; but the flower and or elafpers, many feet high, 
other parts of fru#ihcation are fo minute, or l Clematis / iticclla. 
impcrfedWy vifible, rliat they do not admit of Fit-gin's-Bower Clematis.) Clematis with 

any regular claflic diftindlion. Sec Filices. flirubby, climbing Hulks, branching at every 

2. Cryptogamia Musci — Afufci or joint, and mounting upon fupport fifteen or 

Moffos. .twenty feet high ; compound and dccmn- 

This is alfo a large tribe of plants with ini- pound leaves of ninny oval, entire lobes, and 
pcrfedlly diftinguifhable fru#ifications: their numerous (lender foot-(talks by threes, each 
chief charadteriftic dirtindb'on is—anther* l'upporting one flower, of dift'erent colours in 
without filaments—male flowers, conftituted different varieties. 

by the prefence of the anther*—the anther* Varieties arc,] Virgin’s-Bowcr with fingle 
have, or are deflitute of, a calyptra —feeds en- blue flow ers—(ingle red flowers—fingle purple 
tirely naked, being devoid of the cotyledqji or (lowers—double purple flowers; all of them 
cover, fo exhibit the naked embryo. See appearing in July and Auguft. 

Musci. " This fpecics and varieties obtain the name 

3. Cryptogamia Alg.E — Alga, Flags or Virgin’s-Bowcr, from their peculiar excel - 

Sea-weed. Icncc in forming arbours or bowers, ficc. they 

A numerous ti ibc of imperfedt plants, whofe JjiSing admirable climbers, and often (hoot ten 
root, (lem, and leaf are all one, and their or fifteen feet in one year, fpreading their 
lrudfification impetfedUy known. branches numeroully every way, and very 

4. Cryptogamia "Fungi— Fungi , or clofely covered from bottom to top witli leaves 

Muflirooins. aifd (lowers; but the double-flowered variety 

A very extenfivc tribe of plants, whofe is the mod beautiful, its petals being fo nu- 
frudlification is ftill entirely unknown. See merous as to obliterate the fructification, and 
Fungi. continues the longed iti bloom. They arc 

By the foregoing arrangement of the twen- all well calculated for training over covered 
ty-four Gaffes of the vegetable kingdom, and arbours, or rural feats, or againft naked walls or 
their refpedive ordets, the ftudent in garden- other fences, and as climbers in (hrubbei ics, &c. 
ing and botanv will caflly explain to himfclt 2. Clematis Fttalba. 
the proper Gals and tinier of all the dift'erent Great White Climber, Traveller's-Joy, and 
genera; efpcciallv. as to each genus we have Old Alan's Beard.) Clematis with flirubby, 
all along fubjoined the name of the Clafs and tough, climbing ftalks, very branchy ami 
order to which it belongs; obferving, that all cirrhous, mounting upon fupport twenty feet 
the different fpecics and varieties of each genus high, garniflicd with winged climbing leaves 
arc alio ail of tiie fame Clafs and order. of five or feven heart-ftiapcd lobes, and nu- 

CLAY, a ftiong, cold, heavy, moift earth, merous bundles of white flowers, fuccccdcd by 
cohering in a compact mafs. "See Earth, com pa# clufters of feeds, terminated by long, 

CLEMATIS, Climber, or Virgin’s-Bower, \vhile,hairy plumes, hangingdown like kards ; 
and Traveller’s-Toy, &c. hettcc fometimes called Old Man’s Beard. 

This genus furnilhes (cvcral flirubby climb- It grows wild in England in hedges, mount¬ 
ers of the flowery tribe, and two herbaceous, ing by its numerous elafpers over the Imflies 

* and 
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and trees in its neighbourhood, fprcading 
widely every way, that the hedges are often 
covered with its flowers in fuminer, and its 
white, bearded feeds in autumn and winter, 
appearing Angular and ornamental, whereby, 
as growing abundantly by road lides, afford¬ 
ing entertainment to paffengers, is alfo called 
Traveller’s-Joy ; it is rarely admitted in gar¬ 
dens, though a few plants, properly difpofed 
in large flirubbcry-works, will have an agree¬ 
able cifedt as climbers. 

3. Clematis Viorna. 

Coriaceous-flowered Climber.'] Clematis with 

fhrubby climbing flalks, branc hing and rifirig 
on fupport eight or ten feet high ; compound 
and decompound leaves of nine neatly hcart- 
fliapcd, fometimes trifid lobes ; and purplifli- 
blue flowers, having thick coriaceous petals, 
appearing in July and Auguft. 

4. Cl.E MAT is orient a! is. 

Oriental Yellow Climber.] Clematis with 
fhrubby, climbing flalks a«d branches, mount¬ 
ing upon fupport fix or eight feet high; com¬ 
pound leaves of nine foliolrs, cut angularly 
into wedge-fliaped lobes ; and ycllowifh green 
flowers in April and May. 

5. Clematis virginiana. 

Virginian 1 'crnatc-lcaved TThitc Climber.] 
Clematis with fhrubby, climbing flalks and 
branches, riling on lupport many feet high ; 
ternate or trifoliate leaves, of three heait- 
J) taped leaflets, fume what lohatc and angular, 
and fprcading, white flowers. 

6 . Clematis crifpa . 

Cm h ' d-flowered Climb a .] Clematis w*ith 
fhrubbv, climbing flalks, branchy, and riling 
upon iupooit four or five feet high; Ample 
and trifoliate leaves, the folioles in fotne en¬ 
tire, others divided into three lobes; and 
purple flowers, having thick, curled petals, 
appearing in July anil Augulh 

7. Cl.FMATls cirrhofa. 

Cin lions Evergreen Climber .] Clematis with 
fhrubby, climbing flalks, very branchy, bufhy, 
and cirrhotis, mounting upon fuppoit Ax or 
eight feet high; Ample, evergreen leaves, 
fometimes bifid, and Ionic cut into three lobes: 
and greenifh flowers, appearing in winter. 

8. Clematis Flam mu la . 

Sweet - /caned Clematis. J Clematis with 
fhrubby, climbing flalks, very branchy, bufhy, 
and cirrhous, riling on fupport twenty feet 
high ; the.lower leaves are winged and deeply 
Jaciniated, the upper ones ait' tingle, entiic, 
and fpear-fhaped; the flowers, which are white 
and fweet-feented, appear in great protuhon 
in Augufl. 

'J’he two following are herbaceous, and of 
Upright growth. 


9. Clematis credo. 

Upright IVhite Clematis. ] Clematis with 
fibry perennial roots; upright annual flalks 
a yard high ; winged oppofite leaves of three 
or four pair of oval-fpear-fhaped, entire lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and at top of the 
flalks, white flowers in large panicles, ap¬ 
pearing in June. 

Variety .] Low, upright, white Clematis 
with large flowers. 

10. Clematis intcgrifolia. 

Entire-leaved Blue Clematis. J Clematis with 

fibry perennial roots ;• upright annual (talks 
a yard high; large. Ample, fpear-fhaped, en¬ 
tiic leaves, growing oppofite; and from the 
upper part of the flalks, many long, naked 
peduncles, each fupporting a large, drooping, 
blue flow er, appearing in June. 

The flowers of all the fpecies, in tlieir 
natural. Angle flate, are compofed each of 
four oblong petals, and in all the climbing 
kinds arc remarkably numerous, arifing from 
almoft every part of the branches at the axilias 
of the leaves, fucceedcd, in feveral of the 
climbers, and both the upright herbaceous 
forts, with abundance of feed in autumn, 
growing in cluflercd heads, all of which, 
being furniflicd with long white plumes, have 
a Angular appearance in autumn and win¬ 
ter. 

All the fpccics, both climbers and upright 
kinds, are very hardy, and profper in any 
common foil of a garden, and in any ex- 
pofure. 

The firfl eight forts are of climbing growth, 
and have durable flalks, but which being 
long, (lender, and weak, mu ft have fupport 
either of a trellis, ftrong call flakes, walls, 
paling, or hedges, &cc. otherwife their branch¬ 
es will trail on the ground ; fo that they are 
proper to train over covered arbours, or againfl 
high naked walls, or the like; or may be in¬ 
troduced in large flirubbcry or wood-works, 
here and there one, to run over the bullies; 
and feme may alfo be planted fingly in large 
clumps between deciduous fhrubs, placing tail 
fliong flakes for their fupport. 

Ot tliefe climbing kinds, the firft fort, Vir- 
gin’s-Bower and varieties, have the greateft 
merit for ornament, and are the forts that 
are principally known and cultivated in the 
Britifh gardens. 

The ninth and tenth forts are proper furni¬ 
ture for any of the compartments of the plea- 
fure-ground, and they will fucceed any where: 
they arc particularly well calculated to occu¬ 
py vacant fpaccs in the flirubbcry clumps, 
where they will fhow themfclves to great 
advantage, in their abundant flowers in fumme 
O o 2 Propagation 
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Propagation of all the Sons, 

All the fhrubby climbing kinds are propa¬ 
gated by layers, and fome of them alfo by 
cuttings. 

By layers :—the young (hoots of the fame 
and la ft year are the proper parts for pio 
pagation ; and if layed in fummer, before they 
become woody, they will more certainly fuc- 
cced ; therefore, when the (hoots of the year 
arc two or three feet long, ler the branches 
on which they grow be brought down and 
pegged in the ground ; then lay all the young 
(hoots in the earth, in the ul'tial way, with 
then tops three or four inches out, and by 
O&ober mod of them will be rooted ; when, 
or in fpring follow ing, they may be tranf- 
plantcd into the nurfny. 

'l itis method of fummer living in the (hoots 
of the Clematis is more particularly necellary 
for the Virgin’s-Buwer and varieties, and mod 
of tlic foreign climbers. 

The Travcjlei’s-Jov and Evergreen Climb¬ 
er, however, may be layed at aiiv time ; they 
will alfo grow by cuttings of the voung (hoots 
* in fpring or fummer, though thole of the lat¬ 
ter rather require aid of a hot-bed ; and the 
Evergreen fort often fend up fuckers from the 
bottom, each of which, Uanfplantcd, becomes 
a good plant. 

The two upright herbaceous forts arc eafily 
propagated, by dividing their roots in au¬ 
tumn, or early in fpring, which multiply ex¬ 
ceedingly, and may be divided every two or 
three years; every flip having a fibre at bot¬ 
tom, and bud at top, will readily grow. 

Thcfc two forts may alfo be railed from 
feeds, in a bed or border of common earth, 
fown in autumn, or early in fpring; and 
when the plants are a year old, they will 
produce flowers. 

CLEOME, 

Furnillscs the (love with annual, herbaceous, 
Indian exotics, garniihedwithlobateleaves, and 
tttrape'alous (lowers. 

CF.fs and order, Frit adynamia SHiquofa . 

Char ait <,t C'a lyx, a (mail, four-leaved, 

fpreading tup. Corolla, four petals riling 
yards; the lower ones lefs than the others, 
with th't'c nc<5tar-bearing glandules, placed 
in the divnioris of the cup. Stamina, lix 
declining, insulate filaments, with lateral an¬ 
ther:-. J’tsTii.H’M, an oblong, declining 
germ n, limjile flvie, and broad aflurgcnt 
Fimnn. Pericarp l cM, a long, cyirndric, 
cm "died pod, containing many roundilh 
(■■■. 

ids genus confifls of fcveral fpeties; the 
print ipcl of wim h arc, 

1 . C’LEOML / uflajthjilla . 


Seven-leaved Cleomt .J With gynandrious 
flowers; leaves nearly fevcn-Iobeu, and prick¬ 
ly ftem. 

2. CLEOME pentaphylla. 

Five-leaved Clcome.'j With gynandrious 
(lowers ; leaves iive-lobed, and unarmed llem. 

q. CLEOME triphylla. 

Th rec-lcaved C.ieomc .] With gynandrious 
flowers; leaves three lobed, and unarmed item. 

4. Clfomf. vifeofa. 

J'i/rous CIconic. ] With dodccandrious llovv- 
ers, and leaves five and three-iobed. 

Tliefe are all annual (love plants, and arc 
propagated by feeds fown in a hot-bed in the 
fpring, and when the plants have arilen twm 
or three inches high, mould be planted tingly 
in pots and plunged into another hot-bed to 
forward them, and afterward removed to the 
ftovc, there to blow and ripen their feeds ; or 
may be placed, in their pots, in the iuil air in 
July ami Augufl, &c. 

CLETHRA, Gjpthra. 

There is one principal fpecies, a deciduous 
flowering flirub for the ihrubbery, 

Clafs and order, Decandna Afonogynia. 

C/iaraficrs.~\ Cai.YX, monopfiyllous, five- 
parted, and permanent. Corolla, five ob- 
long petals, broadeft towards the extremi¬ 
ties. Stamina, ten filaments, and oblong 
credit anther*. Pistillum, roundilh ger- 
mcn, permanent flylc, and ttifid ftigma. Pe¬ 
ricarp IUM, a roundifli, trivalvnlar, trilo- 
cular capfule, lodged in the calyx, and many 
angular feeds. 

,fhe fpecies is, 

* Clethra cilnfolia. 

wilder - leaved American Clc.'kra.] Clithra 
with a flirubby flem, dividing into a branchy 
head, four or five to eight or ten feet high ; 
long, fpenr-fhaped, ferrated, alternate leaves ; 
and at the ends of the branches, long rat ernous 
(pikes of white flowers in July and Augufl. 

This is a very ornamental ihrub, but more 
particular) v dunng its bloom, and met its a 
place in every curious collection, allow ing it 
rather a nioifl than dry foil. 

It is propagated by feeds, layers, and 
fuckers. 

By feeds -tliefe are procured from Ame¬ 
rica, and fown in pots of light earth, to move 
to (hade in fummer, and (belter in winter, bc- 
cadfe the plants fomciimes do not coinc up 
till the fecoml fpring. 

By layers :—perform it on the young (hoots 
in autumn; water them the following fummer, 
and by autumn after they will be rooted, 
though it is foinetimcs two ycais before that is 
accomplilbcd. 

Suckers from the loot may be tranfplantcd in 

autumn 
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autumn or fpring, being careful to take them 
up with root fibres. 

CLIFFORTIA, Cliffortia. 

It fumiihcs three evergreen African flirubs 
“"for the green-houfe, adorned with Ample and 
trifoliate leaves, and apetalous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Diacia Polyandria. 
Charatlcrs.'] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on leparate plants, having cups com- 

J iofcd of three oval acute leaves ; thole of the 
females are permanent. Corolla, no petals. 
Stamina, numerous eredt filaments in the 
males, and oblong, twin, comprefled anthc-* 
i.t. Pistilli'M, in the females, an oblong 
germcn under the calvx, two plumofe fivles, 
and limple fligmas. Tiricartium, an ob¬ 
long, n:'.n]v columnar, bilocular tapfole, 
cum iif«l l y the calyx, containing folitary feeds. 
The ipccies are, 

I. Cl 1 it oRTl A iiictf'Aia. 

Hex-lcaved ('/ij/brtia/j Cliflortia with a 
flirul bv, flender llem, very branchy, and 
forming a diiliiled head lour or live leet high ; 
fiiti leaves, Inari-fliapcd at the bale, broad 
and indented at the ends ; and vcllowiih- 
green t lole-litting liowers, growing lingly. 

2. Cl. I KFORT t A > u/rift/ia. 

Rufus-leaved Cliffvrua.] Cliffortia with a 
flnubbv, flender llalk, terming a branchy head 
three or four feet high ; 1 mull, fpcar-lhapcd, 
fliff, entile leaves, in clutters; and between 
them loofe bunches of yellowifh green flow¬ 
ers. 

Cliffortia trifoliatn. 

Th ,-<• - leaved Cliffo) //«.] Cliffortia witti § 
fhrubbv, veiv flender Hern, branching and 
forming a ipicatling head thiee or lour leri 
lii 'h : tiifoliatc, dole-fitting leaves, having 
the middle lobe uidennd, and yellowilh-green 
floweis almolt e!«>fc to the brandies. 

The floweis of all the fpedes are apeta¬ 
lous, fo make no great appearance, but are the 
moil conipit nous in the male plants, by thcii 
inmiciiMs, yellow, crcdl llamma 

All the three fpccits, conlidered as ever¬ 
greens, are very ornamental, -md being.na¬ 
tives of Ethiopia, require flicker beie in 
winter; fo mull be kept in pots of rich light 
earth, and placed in the giccn-houie collec¬ 
tion, giving plenty of water in fummei, and 
but very fparingly in winter. 

Their propagation is generally effected by 
cuttings in this country, which mult be young 
fhoots of five or lix inches length, planting 
them in pots in fpring or funimer, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed, they will readily take 

loot. , . . 

They may alfo be propagated by layers in 

die fpring,. 


CLIMBING PLANTS, plants whofe 
ftalk.8 either afeend fpirally round any adjacent 
fupport, or climb by means of clafpers or 
tendrils. SeeCiRRHUs. 

Of Climbers, there arc both herbaceous 
and woody plants, which may be divided 
into three kinds, according to their mode of 
climbing; fuch as Twining Climbers, Cir- 
rhous Climbers, Parafitic Climbers. 

Twining Climbers; fueh as lnve winding 
rtalks (caulis volubilis) and which twill or 
afeend themfelves fpirally about any neigh¬ 
bouring fupport, as fcarlct kidney - beans, 
hops, convolvulus major, and fume fpccies of 
iloneyfuekle. 

Cirrhous Climbers ; fuch as afeen.l through 
means of clafpers, tendrils, or fpiral firings, 
ifining from the tides of the ilalks and 
brandies ('emits rhrho/us), or from the foot- 
flalks of tlie leaves, and even from the leaves 
themfelves, fo twill about any thing they en¬ 
counter, whereby their ftalks are fupported 
and arrive at the height nature deligned them: 
examples of this fort are, almoll all tlie pea 
tribe, cucumber, vine, paflion-flower, travel¬ 
ler’s-joy, f nil ax , or rough bindweed, and 
many other forts. 

Parafitic Climbers; thefc are alfo of the 
cirrhous tiibc, hut their cirrhi, or clafpers, 
plant themfelves like roots in the bark of the 
adjoining trees (caulis parafiticus ), fo the plant 
thereby fupports iciclt like a paraiite, on other 
plants, and mounts to their tops luch as the 
ivy, Virginia creeper, radicant bignonia, woo¬ 
dy night-lhade. and feveial others : thefe fort 
of Climbers alfo root in walls, pales, or any 
kind of buildings, and afeend to their fops, if 
ever fo high, particularly tlie three former. 

Many of tlie climbing and trailing tribe 
are very ornamental in gardens, both of the 
hcibuceous and flnubbv kinds ; the following 
is a lill of the piincipal forts. 

Of the herbaceous kinds are convolvulus , 
fevcral fpccies and varieties—everlafting pea 
-painted-lady-pea— cynnmhum , level at l'pc- 
c ie.%—lcarlet kidney-bean, anti white variety 
—n.i flurtium—gourd—hop-plant— tamus, or 
black bryony- Cretan black bryony - bryonla , 
or white bryony —ipomoca coccinca , or lcarlet 
convolvulus, and fume others. 

All thole herbaceous Climbers mav he al¬ 
lowed places in large horde! s, placing flicks 
for their luppott, upon w hich ntofi of them 
will naturally climb, and appear very orna¬ 
mental in funimer. 

Some of the more afpiring forts mav alfo 
he placed to run over arbours, or any kind of 
rural feats in gardens. 

Of lhrubby kinds, or fuch as have perennial 

ilalks. 
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ftalks, are the following: radicant and ever- mtnated with an odd one, and placed alter - 
green bignonia —climbing celajhus — clematis, nate ; from the axilla* of the leaves, the flow- 
virgin’s-bower, feveral fpecies and varieties— ers come out on foot-ftalks, very large, of a 
glycine, or kidney-bean-tree of Carolina—ivy fine blue colour, and are fuccceded by long,, 
—Virginia creeper—honeyfuckle, many fort, linear pods. 

— moni/permum , or moon-feed, two or three 2 . Ci.itor.ia virginiana. 

fpecies —pajpjiora, or paflion-flower—■ periplo - Virginia fmall-Jlowered Clitoria. ] Hath flen- 

ca r or Virgin filk— rub us, or bramble, feveral der twining it n Iks, garnifhed with ternatc, 

forts— fmilax, or rough bindweed—woody oblong-pointed leaves, and fmall purple How- 

night-fliade, two or three varieties— vinca, ers on (hurt foot-ftalks, having double, bcll- 

or periwinkle, many varieties — vitis, the lhaped cups. 

vine. 3. Clitori a brafiliana. 

All thefc fhrubby Climbers, conlidercd as * Brajilian Clitoria.] Hath a twining fialk 
plants of ornament, are proper furniture for riling live or fix feet high, garnifhed with 
ihrubberies of any coniiderable extent, and ternale leaves, and large purple llowers on long 
may be employed different ways; feme may foot-ftalks, having each a fingle bell-lhaped 
be difperfed about the clumps, detached from cup. 


the other plants, fo placing ftrong, rail flakes 
for their lupporr, and they will have a lingular 
effedf among the other Ihrtibs; others mav be 
placed in large borders and the boundaries of 
lawns, &c. and fume ftationed near hardy 
trees and large fhrubs, and fuffered to climb 
about their Hems, or interweave in their 
branches, and afpirc to their tops or extremi¬ 
ties, ami fpread about in their natural way, 
when they will have a beautiful efl'edi in form¬ 
ing rural variety; fume may alfo be employed 
to ornament naked or unlightlv walls of high 
buildings, and fomc for decorating or forming 
rural arbours, where there is lattice, or any 
kind of open-work, for the brandies to climb 
upon, which, in many of the forts, will (hoot 
ten or fifteen feet in a fummer ; fo that an ar¬ 
bour may be formed in one feafon. 

But for particulars of the different forts, and 
their culture, fee their refpedtive genera. 
CLITORIA. 

A genus ot exotic climbing plants, garnifh- 
ed with winged leaves and papilionaceous 
lloweis. 

Clais and order, Diadrlphia Dccandria. 

Chataflcr \r.] Calyx is mnnophyllous, 
crcil, tubulated and perliftcnt. Corolla is 
papilionaceous, ha\ ing a large, fpreading. 
emarginated vcxilliiin, fmall, obtufe, oblong 
wings, and Blotter, fickle-fhapcd keel. Sta¬ 
mina, ten diatleiphous filaments and fingle 
anther*. Pistillum, an oblong gerrnen, 
riling ft vie, and obtufe ftigma. Pericarpi- 
um, a very long, linear, co.npreffed pod, 
ending in a point, opening with two valves, 
containing a number of kidney-fhaped feeds. 

Tile principal fpecies are, 

I. ClitoPIA ternatea. 

Tirnuteanl'Vingcd-lcavcd Clitoria. ] Hath a 
twining, herbaceous ftalk, riling four or five 
feet high, garuifhed with winged leaves com - 
pofed of two or three pair of oval lobes, ter- 


Thefirft fpecies is perennial-rooted in India, 
the others are annual they are all (love plants, 
and are propagated by feeds (own on a hot¬ 
bed, and afterwards tranfplanted in pots and 
plunged in the bark-lied, (haded and watered 
till taken root, when they mull be fupported 
by flicks placed for them to twine upon, and 
exhibit their beautiful flowers. 

CLUS 1 A, Bjlfam-iree. 

A genus of \\ cft-lndia exotics for the (love. 

Clais and order, P oh gam: a Moncecia. 

Char a tiers.] Calyx, an imbiicatcd cup of 
four or fix concave, perfiftent leaves. Corol¬ 
la, four or fix large, imimlilh, concave, 
fpreading petals. Stamina, many filaments, 
fhortcr than the corolla, topped with fimplc 
anther*. Pistillum, an oblong, ovate 
gfrtnen, ftyle none, but crowned with a flat, 
ftellatcd ftigma. Pf.ricar Plt'M, an oval, 
fix-furrowed capfule, ojiening with fix valves, 
containing many ova! lecds in a pulp. 

The fpecies me, 

1. Cl.t'M \fiiva. 

Yelio'x-fiTX'acd Clufia .] Clufia with a 
tree-like Item, riling leverai fret high, (hooting 
out many branches which arc garnilhed with 
thick, round, fiuruleut leaves pined oppo- 
fite; and flovveis produced at tiie ends of die 
branches, fuccceded by oval, furrowed fruit. 

Vur/\ties.] Clufia with white flowers and 
fcarlet fruit—Clufia with pink-coloured fl >w- 
ers and grecnilh fruit—Clufia with yellow 
fruit. 

2. Ci.usia vemfa. 

Veined-leaved Clufia.] Rifes to twenty 
feet, with brandies covered with woollv down, 
garnilhed with large, oval, # fei rated,’ fpcar- 
fhaped leaves full of veins, ami their under litles 
if a ihining brown-colour; the flowers are 
pink-coloured, and come out at the ends of 
the branches in loofe (pikes. 

Both thefe fpecies arc veiy tender, and muft 

therefore 
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therefore be kept eonRantly i n the bark-bed in 
the Rove, and fparingly watered ; they arc 
propagated by cuttings, and treated in the 
fame manner as other (love plants of the like 
nature. 

CLUYTTA, Cluytia. 

This genus furniflics three Ihrubby, fuccu- 
lent, evergreen exotics for the green-houfe 
and Rove, garni(hed witlt fimplc leaves, and 
greenifh-white, (juinquepctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diccda Gyuandria. 

Chat-otters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, having cups com- 
pofed of five large, oval, concave leaves. 
Corolla, five hcart-lhapcd, fpreading, per¬ 
manent petals, and at the bottom five nedla- 
riums placed circularly ; and in the males 
five fmall ones within tlic others. Stamina, 
five horizontal filaments, fituated in the mid¬ 
dle of a Ryle, and roundifli verfatile antherre. 
Pxstillvm, in the males no germen, hut a 
long ftaminiicious flvle; in the females a 
roundifli germen, and tluce bifid Ryles, and 
obtufe Rigrnas. Pericarpium, a globular, 
fix - furrowed, ti ilocular eapfulc, and three 
feeds. 

The two firfi fpecics are green-houfe 
exotics. 

1. C’r i'YTl \ alalermidet. 

sJLitntiu'td JF.thicpian Cluytia.'] Cluytia 
with a ibrubbv Rem, branching laterally and 
eredt, foiming a head fix or eight feet high; 
verv narrow, fpear-fhaped, dofe-fitting, grey- 
ifh, alternate leaves ; and from their axillas, 
folitaiv, fmall, greenifh-white, erect flowery. 

2. Cluytia pulchcUa. • 

7)i cad-leaved JF.thicpian Cluytia .J Cluytia 

with a Ihrubby Rem, branching from the iides 
ctedlv fix or eight feet high ; oval, entire, 
fen-green, alternate leaves, on foot-Ralks; and 
1 mail greenith-while flowers along the iides 
of the branches. 

'1 he following is a Rove exotic. 

3. Cluytia Elutn ia. 

(F.luta ia) ~ rr Maritime Indian Cluytia.] 
Cluytia with a ihrubby Rem, branching crcdi- 
lv five or fix feet high ; heart-ihaped-lance¬ 
olate, pointed, foot-Ualkcd, alternate leaves ; 
and flowers in fpikes at the ends of the 
blanches. 

'1 he flowers of thefe three fpecics arc formed 
each of five fmall petals, appealing in June, 
July, and AuguR, but are not very orna 
mental; fo that the merit of the fbrubs is in 
their beautiful evergreen leaves. 

The two firlt forts are green-houfe plants, 
and the other is of the Rove, fo muil always 
be kept in pots of light rich eatth ; though 
they will all fuccccd in the open air in fuir 


mer; and being always green, they are very 
ornamental at all feafons. 

1 heir propagation is by cuttings in fpring 
or fummer, planting them in pots of light 
earth, and plunge them in a hot-bed, they 
will readily emit roots, and muil be trans¬ 
planted into feparate pots. 

CNEORUM, Widow-Wail, 

There is but one fpecics, a low evergreen 
lb rub for the fti rubbery, adorned with fimplc 
leaves, and tripetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Monovynia. 
Characters.] Calyx is monophylfous, tri- 
dented, and permanent. Corolla, three 
oblong, fpear-fhaped, ere£t petals. Stami¬ 
na, three fhort filaments, and fmall anthe- 
rae. Pistili»um, a blunt, trigonous germen, 
firm Ryle, and trifid Rigma. Pericarpium, 
a globular, trilobate, trilocular, dry berry, 
and three feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Cneorum trie sc cum. 

Tricoccousy or Three - fruited Cneorum .J 
Cneorum with a Ihrubby hard Rem, divided 
low into a branchy, bufhy head two or three 
feet high, clofely garnifhed with oblong-oval, 
dofe-fitting. Riff leaves, two inches long, and 
half an inch broad; and from their axillas, 
towards the ends of the branches, yellowi/h 
flowers, growing iingly, fucceecfecl by tri- 
coccous, threc-feeded, baecaceous fruit. 

It flowers from May till O&ober, and af¬ 
fords plenty of ripe feed. 

This is a very ornamental little evergreen 
for the fronts of the fhrubbery clumps, though 
it is fotnetimes retained as a green-houfe plant; 
but this is needlcfs, unlefs merely for the fake 
of variety, for it will profper freely in the 
full air the year round, obferving to allow it 
a dry foil, in which it will endure the rigours 
of leva e winters, better ..than in rich moift 
ground. 

The propagation of this flirub is by feeds 
and cuttings. 

Bv feeds:—fow them in a bed of common 
eartli half an inch deep in Odtober, and moll 
of the plants will rife in the fpring following, 
rhe largeft of which, in the fpring after, may 
tie thinned out, and planted in the nurfery- 
way, and in two or three years they will be 
tcacly for the Ihrubbcry, &c. 

By cuttings:-—this tnay be done in fpring: 
utting or flipping oft" fome of the former 
cat’s flioots five or fix inches long, plant 
hem in a pot of good earth, and plunge them 
n a hot-bed, they will foon root and fet to 
'rowing: young flioots planted in a fhady 
under in July, or early in AuguR, will alfo 
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COCCOLOBA, Sea-fide Grape. 

A genus of evergreen tree and flirub exo¬ 
tics, natives of the fea-ihores in the Weft- 
Indies, fomc of which are retained here in our 
ftove collections; grow (lx or feven to many 
feet high K garniihed with heart-fliaped, round- 
ifti and oblong leaves ; apctalous flowers, and 
bunc hes of berries, like grapes. 

Cials and order, Oflandria Trigvnia. 

Charafters.] Calyx, monophyll >us, five- 
parted, concave, fpreading, peiinancut. Co¬ 
rolla, no petals. Stamina, eight Tubu¬ 
late fpreading filaments, and romidifh, twin 
anthers. Fist an ovate, trigonal 

germen, three tboir, (lender, fpreading ft vies, 
and limple ftig/ra. Pkricakimum, none; 
the cup becomes fucccient and berried, involv¬ 
ing an ovate, unilocular nut. 

The fpecies of mod note arc, 

1. Coccoloba l.'vl/cta. 

(Irvifi fd) — (!'\tpe-bearing, round - leaved 
Coccoloba .] Coccoloba with a tree ftetn, 
branching irregularly ; large, rotindifti, heart- 
ihaped, thick leaves, fix or feven inches broad; 
and large bunches of purple berries —Native 
of the Weft-ludia ifiands. 

2. Coccoloba pubefcau. 

Pubejcent Grccti-lcxvcd Coccoloba .J Cocco- ! 
loba with a tree item of lofty brandling j 
growth ; larger, orbiculatc, pubefeetu-haii y j 
leaves eight or ten inches to one foot diameter, 
or more,-and quite entire—Native of New 
Spain. 

3. Coccoloba cxcoriata. 

Excoriated branched Coccoloba .] Coccoloba 
with a large branchy ftem, grow ing many lc-et 
high, the brandies appearing as ii cxcoiiatcd 
or harked; and large, ovate, light-green, 
jftiiuing leaves—Native of Campcachy. 

4. Coccoloba tcnuijoiia. 

Small-leaved Coccoloba.] Cocc oloba with a 

fhrubby, branchv ftem, and finaller, mate, 
membranaceous, light-green le :vc>, five or fix 
inches long and three broad—Native ot Ja¬ 
maica. 

K. Coccoloba pimflala. 

Punlii.U J. Sprat leav'd Co: o’c l >a. ] Cor- 
colobawith 1 shrubby item, branching twche 
or fifteen feet high ; and fpcar-ll. arc 1. ovate 
leaves, fix in-.lu- ion , veined, .m<! ildning. 

TJ." a bom five fpecies of Coccoloba, d- 
though lot in- of them, in tiieir native rli.nates, 
ate : a lofiy tiau’rc, in this country in on 
hot-houfi';, moftiy aflun.e a moderate or 
tin un-nte growth, fix or feven feet high ; 
are very orname ntal in their large evergreen 
leaves; but rarely flower, and never produce 
fruit*here. 

They moft in this country be always re¬ 


tained in the flove or hor-houfe, planted in pot* 
of lightiflt good earth ; and managed as other 
woody exotics of limilar nature, reiidents of 
the ftove. 

The propagation of all the forts is princi¬ 
pally by feed obtained from the Weft-Indies, 
&c. and l'owti in pots of light rich earth, 
plunged in a bark-heel or other hot-bed; and 
when the plants are come up a few inches in 
growth, prick them fingly in finall pots, wa¬ 
tered and placed in the bark-bed; (hading them 
from the fun till they have taken frelh root; 
and continue them always in the hot-houfe. 

COCHLF.AR 1 A, Spoonwort, or Scui vv- 
Grafs and Horfc-Radi/h. 

The plants arc herbaceous and hardy, and 
f which there are two fpecies that niciit cul¬ 
ture ; one of them a fibrous-rooted biennial 
for medicine; the other a cairot-rooted per¬ 
ennial valuable for its root as an eft idem, 
well known by the appellation of llorfe- 
Radifli. 

Clafs and order, Tetradytiamia Siliculofa. 

ChcnaCt Calyx, tour oval, concave 
leaves. Corolla, tour oval, fpreading, 
cruciform petals. Stamina, four long 
and two Short filaments, and obtufe, cum. 
p re fifed amherax Pi still cm, a hcart-fhaped 
germen, Iliort ftyle, and obtufe (lignin. Pi:— 
rk artium, a heart-ftiapcd, gibbous, com- 
prefted, bilocular pod, affixed to the ftyle, 
and eight feeds. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

1. Co CULL ARIA Offuinal. f. 

Common Officinal Scurvy-Grafs.] Cochlca- 
jjiiPwith a fibrous root, crowned by a duller 
of round lucculent leaves, hollowed like a 
fpoon, and ainongft them branchy tlalks tea 
or twelve inches high, garniihed with oblong, 
limi.-red leaves, and at the ends ol the branch¬ 
es c lufters of finall white flowcis. 

It flowcis it; April and .Wav, fuccceded by 
plenty of fi eds in June. 

2 . C.'olii ! ;; A K1 A A'rmnrann. 

HotJc- Radi (it. ] Coddeaiia with a long;, 
itlilc!., peipenditular, white root, crowned by 
! large, ipear-flupcd, creit leaves ; and be- 
| iw ;ui 'hem an upright llalk, garniihed with 
fim.i! jagged leaves, and terminated by white 
llinvr,'. 

Tiie fill! foil, Cochlcariu Offc::ta!i< , is a 
medied heib, and its virtue 1 elides in the 
leaves and Hulks. It may be coufidered both 
as an anuudand biennial; and its propagation 
is by feed annually in fpring or autumn, in 
any fituatimi, flowing it on the furfact*, and 
rake it in, which, it fovvn in autumn foon 
after it ripens, i. c. in July, or beginning of 
Auguft, the plants will rite foon after; thin¬ 
ning 
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ing them to three or four inches, and they will 
Hand the winter, and be fit for ufe in fpring. 

The fecond fpecies, HorJ'c - radijh , is in 
much efteem for its eatable root, which is 
ufed raw, feraped into fine fhreds, and is 
either ufetl alone as fauce to flefh meat, or 
incorporated in fallads, and is aifo ufed for 
garnifli to difhes, &c. 

It is a very hardy plant, is perennial in 
root, and its nature of growth is—The bot- 
torn of the root generally refolves itfclf into a 
thick, knotty, durable ftool, at a certain depth 
in the ground, and from which arife feveral 
ereiSt root-fhoots, advancing perpendicularly 
to the furface of the earth, which, after hav¬ 
ing one or two years’ growth, acquire a fub- 
ftance of one or two incites thicknefs, or 
more, and that, being taken up for ufe, the 
ftool remaining fends up a frefh fupply the 
year following; therefore, in the culture of 
this plant, it is neceffary to plant the roots 
twelve or fifteen inches deep in the ground, to 
form (tools that depth under the furface, that 
they may fend up long, ftraight, regular root- 
fhoots, which, aiding in fpring, continue in- 
crcafmg in fuhltanrc till September or Octo¬ 
ber, when, in rich ground, they probably 
will be large enough for ufe, i. c. about an 
inch thick; but if they are much fmaller, 
permit them to have another fummer’s growth, 
obierviug, when you take them up, to trench 
the ground open to the depth of the flool; fo 
cutting off the young (hoots with the fpadc or 
a knife, even and clofe to the place from 
whence they proceed, always leaving the old 
(tools undiflutbed, and they will Jurniih %au 
with a frefh ciop, as above, annually. 

The propagation of this plant is by roots, 
cuttings of which, taken from the top an 
inch or ttvo long, or even any part of the 
root cut into lets that length,each having an eye 
or bud, will readily grow and become a plant. 

But although any part of the root will thus 
readily grow, the heft fets for planting are 
cuttings taken from the top of the roots with 
the head or crown to them, either of the prin¬ 
cipal roots, or of their off-fets or fide-fhoots, 
as* alfo of tlu; finall off-fets anting immediately 
from the flools ; therefore, when intended to 
make it freili plantation, it is proper, accord¬ 
ing as the roots are taken up occalionallv for 
ufe, to referve a quantity of the largelf ofl- 
fets, atid lay them in the earth till wanted; 
then cut the tops oft for planting two or three 
inches long ; the tops of the main roots may 
alio, when taken up, be cut off an inch or 
two long, and preferved as above for the fame 
purpofe ; but this latter is only pradlicable 
in private gardens j for, if the market-gar¬ 


deners were to cut off the tops of their mar¬ 
ketable roots, it would render them unsale¬ 
able ; fo, in this cafe, recourfe is commonly 
had to the off-fets above deferibed. 

The fcafon for planting them is any time 
in open weather from November till fpring, 
though I fliould rather prefer the month of 
February or beginning of March, especially 
in wet or ftubborn ground. 

As to the foil proper for their culture, ob- 
ferve, that although the plants will grow' in 
almoft any foil andfituation, yet to have long 
ftraight roots of confiderable fubftance, a rich, 
moderately-light, deep foil, in an open expo- 
furc, fhould, where poffible, be chofen, and 
which fliould be regularly trenched two mo¬ 
derate fpades deep, well breaking all large 
clods, that nothing may obftruft the perpen¬ 
dicular growth of the roots. 

The method of planting is—The fets or 
cuttings are to be planted in rows two feet 
afunder, nine inches diftance in die lines, and 
each curtingplacedtwcivcorfifteen inches deep, 
for the realon already hinted, and may either 
be planted by dibber, after the ground is dug, or 
they may be trenched in, placing them in the 
bottom of the trenches as you proceed ia 
trenching. 

But, firft, of planting by dibber:—The ground 
being dug a proper depth, as before dire&ed, 
and the furface laid level, then begin at one 
end, and drain a line crofs-ways the ground, 
and having a long dibber, make holes there¬ 
with twelve or fifteen inches deep, and nine 
afunder, and as you go on, drop one fet or 
cutting in each hole, with the cop or crown 
upright, fli iking in the earth upon them i one 
row being thus planted, move the line two 
feet farther, and plant another in the fame 
manner, and fo proceed to the end. 

Next, with regard to the method of plant¬ 
ing by trenching them in:—The ground for 
this method, lhould he light and loof$, and 
trenched in the ufual way, beginning there¬ 
fore at one end of the piece, open a trench 
two fpades wide, and one fpade deep, and 
dig the bottom ; then, by line, fet a row 
of curlings along the middle of the bot¬ 
tom niue inches diftance, infciting them 
to their tops in the earth, and then dig the 
next trench the fame width and depth, 
turning the earth thereof into the firft upon 
the row of plants, breaking all large clods, 
and level the top ; then digging the bottom of 
this fecond trench, plant another row of cut¬ 
tings as above, covering them with the earth 
of a third trench; and in this manner proceed 
till the whole is planted, levelling the furface 
as you go on in a regular manner.' 

P p When 
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When the whole is planted in either of the 
above methods, the ground, this firft year, may 
be (own with fpinach and radiihes, or any 
flight-rooting temporary crop, that comes off 
early infummer, by the time the Horfe-Radifh 
appears, which, as they have to (hoot quite 
from the bottom, they rarely make their ap¬ 
pearance the firft year before the midtile of 
May, when all other crops muft he cleared 
off, and the ground hoed to deftroy weeds; 
and the leaves of the Horfe-Radiih will foon 
cover the ground, and no further care will 
be required till the roots are fit to take up for 
ufe. 

In O&obev following you may examine the 
roots; fometimes they will make fuch pro- 
grefs as to be large enough for ufe; but if 
they, however, are not greatly wanted, they 
will be in excellent order by that time twelve¬ 
month. 

When the roots are to be taken up for ufe, 
begin at the firft row, and open a trench two 
(padcs wide, dofe along by the firft row of 
plants, and as deep as the ltool or bottom of 
the roots, but without difturbing them ; then 
with your knife or (harp i'pade cut off all the 
(hoots, large ■ and (mall, of each ftool, clofe 
and level to the place from which they arife, 
leaving the mother (loolsin the ground; and 
when you have taken up all the plants of the' 
fitft trench, then proceed to the next row ; open 
another trench, turning the earth into the 
firft, and cut off all the (hoots of this row as 
before; and in like manner continue taking 
up the whole, according as they are wanted ; 
and the ftools remaining undifturbed, they 
will fend up a freflt fupply of (hoots for an¬ 
other year’s fenrice, and after thefc another; 
and in that manner they will furnifti a fuc- 
ceflion for many years, obferving to take up 
the productions of each year as above di¬ 
rected. 

But I would obferve, that, after the firft and 
fecond year, the ftools fpread at bottom, and 
fend up many finall (hoots between and in 
the rows; therefore, to encourage the prin¬ 
cipal (hoots, all the intervening finall (pawn 
(hould be annually drawn up in May and June. 

It is like wife proper to remark, that al¬ 
though the ftools of thefe roots will endure 
many years, they will in time become we£k, or 
worn out, as alfo the foil; therefore, in fix 
or feven years, more or left, when you 
perceive the (hoots come weak and inconfi- 
ilerabie, prepare to make a frefli plantation 
in another part of the garden. 

COCOS, Cocoa-Nut-Tree. 

Curious lofty trees of the palm tribe, from 
the Weft Indies, and cultivated here in hot- 


houfes for variety and Angularity of growth, 
they growing with a Angle erefl ftem, with¬ 
out branches, having very large, long, 
branch-like, winged leaves, of feverai feet 
in length. 

Clais and order, Afonetcia Hcxandtia. 

Characters 1 Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, growing in 
a fpadix, protruded from a general univalvular 
fpatha, each flower of the fpadix having a 
cup compofed of three (mail, concave, coloured 
leaves. Corolla, each flower of the fpadix 
compofed of three petals. Stamina, fix 
filaments, and arrow-ihaped anthers?. Pts- 
tillum, an oval germen, no ftyle, but a 
trilobcd ftigma. Pericardium, a very large, 
roundith, trigonous,.leathery cover or drupe, 
incloling a large, oval, hard nut, having three 
holes at the bate. 

The fpccics arc.' 

1. Cocos nucifera. 

Nut-hearing Cocos, or Cocoa-nut-tree.'] Co¬ 
cos with an upright, Ample, branch Ids tiunk, 
many feet high, garniihed at top with large, 
branch-like, winged leaves, of many fword- 
(haped lobes, folded back at the edges; and 
at top of the ftem, long fpudiccous hunches 
of flowers, fucceeded by cluftcrs of very large, 
triangular, Abrous fruit, each containing a 
large oval nut, incloAng a white fvvcct ker¬ 
nel, and a quantity of wholefoir.c milky li¬ 
quor. 

This tree is a native of India, where it ob¬ 
tains Axty feet ftaturc ; and its brauch-like 
leaves are often twelve or fifteen feet long, 
appearing like branches, there being m> 
other. 

2. Cocos aculcata. 

Ptickly Cocos, or (treat Afacaiv-tree.] Co¬ 
cos with an upright, bianchlefs ftem, growing 
thirty feet high, covered with a brownilfi 
bark, armed with mnnaous black prickles, 
garniihed with large frondofe-winged leaves 
fix feet long, compofed of fword-fhaped foli— 
oles, having the ribs prickly, and long fpadi- 
ceous bunches of flowers, fucceeded by egg- 
ftiaped, coriaceous, dark-purple fruit, includ¬ 
ing an oval-oblong, pointed nut, containing 
an oblong kernel and milky liquor. 

Thefe two fpccics of Cocos arc tender exo¬ 
tics, are cultivated in curious hot-houfe col- 
letStions of fimilar tender plants for curiofitv, 
and the Angular variety of their large frondofe 
leaves. 

Both the fpecies are raifed from the nuts, 
real quantities of which, particularly the 
rft, are annually brought to England by the 
Weft-India (hips; thefe, as foon as they ar¬ 
rive, are to be planted feparately in pots of 
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rich earth, placing them fidc-ways, and di- 
rcdUy plunge the pot* over their rims in a 
bark-bed, and in iix weeks they will germi¬ 
nate at the holes at the bale, and will ioon 
come up, giving ficquent waterings, and 
continue them always in the (love, filifting 
them occasionally into larger pots, being careful 
at each removal to preferve the ball of earth 
about their roots, and not to break the fibres. 

COFFKA, Coffee-tree. 

It conlifis of one beautiful evergreen fiirub 
for the hot-houfe, producing both flowers and 
fiuit in England; and its fruit or berries are 
the Coffee. 

Oafs and order, Ptnlandria Afonogynia. 

Charafias.] Calyx is fmall, four-parted, 
and placed on the gcrinen. Corolla is 
rnonopctalous, funnel-fhaped, tubular below', 
plane and five-parted at top. Stamina, five 
filaments placed in the tube of the corolla, 
and linear, incumbent antherac. Pistillum, 
a roundilh get men, tingle ftyle, and two thick, 
rcflcxid (lignins. Plricarpium, an oval, 
timhiiicateu bciry, having two hcmiipheiica) 
feeds. 

The fpec ies is. 

Coin:A arubica. 

sit in'/:,m CoJf'tc-t>ce.~\ Coflea with an upright 
brown ftem, branching by pairs oppofite, ten 
<>! twelve feet high, each pair tluffing that 
immediately below . it, and diminithiug in 
length upwaid. garni filed with large, oblong- 
uval, waved, oppofite leaves; and at the tides 
<;f the blanches, dale-fitting duffers of pure 
whin; (juiiujuefid flowers, tucceeded by oval 
ben ies, lipening to a hlaekiih colour. * » 

This is a very ornamental evergreen fiirub, 
a native of Arabia Felix and ./Ethiopia, and 
requites the temperature of a hot-houle in 
this < ountry , lo mull always remain in pots 
of 1 ids light earth, and relide conflantly in 
that dejiarrment, whete it will continue its 
verdute beautifully the year round, produce 
fiowcis and ripe berries, and effed an orna¬ 
mental appearance at all lcafons, but more 
particularly in autumn and winter, when fur- 
nifhed with fruit. 

It is tailed from feed, i. e. the berries; 
and thole produced here in our lloves will 
grow ; obl'erving, that as they loon lofe their 
gcrminative property, it is eligible to low 
them as foon as poliilile after they ripen. Let 
them be (own in pots of light rich earth half 
an inch deep, and plunge the pots in the baik- 
bed, giving light fprinklings of water once 
a week, and in about a month the |>lams 
w ill appear, w hich, when three inches high, 
prick into. feparatc fmall pots, give a little 
water, and plunge them again in the baik-bcd, 


and afford them fhade from the fun till they 
have taken root, repeating the waterings mo¬ 
derately as you (hall fee occafion, and give 
them air in common with the other exotics of 
the fame department. 

This tree is alfo fometimes propagated by 
layers and cuttings, which, however, emit 
roots rather relu&antly; but it is worth the 
trial, planting them in pots of good earth, 
and plunge them in the bark-bed, fupplyiug 
them duly with water and occafional fhade. 

The general culture of this tree in this 
country is—It muft remain continually in 
the (love, have water two or three times a 
week in fuinmcr, and about once or twice a 
week in winter, and frefh air admitted in com¬ 
mon with the other exotics of the hot-houfe ; 
and as it advances in growth, allow it larger 
pots in proportion. Likewife, every year or two 
fhift it into frefh earth, obferving, at each 
time of removal, to trim off all dry matted roots 
on the outfide of the ball, as alfo part of the 
old earth ; then placing the plant iii the pot, 
HU it up w'ith frefh compoft, none better than 
good light kitchen garden earth, -and diredly 
give water, and plunge the pots in die bark- 
bed. 

Cieanlincfs is alfo efiential in the culture of 
this fiirub here in our (loves ; therefore, when 
it has contracted much dull or filth, let all 
the branches and leaves be well wafiicd. 

Likewife obferve, that as it is frequently 
attacked by infeCls, particular attention is ne- 
celfary, when thefc appear, to wafli and clean 
every branch and leaf one by one, which 
fhuuid be repeated as often as the vermin 
make their appearance; hut if they are very 
numerous, it is a fign of ill health and weak- 
nefs in the plant, and it proceeds chiefly from 
die root; therefore, in iuch a cafe, it is ad- 
vifable alfo to fhift the plant into entire fiefli 
eatth, and plunge it into the bark -bed; and 
when it recovers its health and vigour, the 
inicdls will difappear. 

COLCH1CUM, ColcAicum, or Meadow- 
Saffron. 

This genus fumifiies a beautiful colled ion 
of bulbous-rooted, very low, flowery perennials 
for the borders, pofl'cfling the lingular cir- 
cumfiunce of their leaves appearing at one 
time, and their flowers at another; the for¬ 
mer rifing long and narrow from the root in 
fpring, and decay in June; and the fiowcis, 
which are monopendous, long, tubular, fix- 
parted, and ereCl, rife naked, uifo from the 
root, in autumn, not more than four or five 
inches high. 

Ciafs and* order, Hexaniiria Trigynini- 

Ckaraflets.pQ SX.V none. Corolla is 
P p a luonu- 
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jnenopetalous* formed into a long tube* riling 
dire&ly from the root* widening and divided 
above into fix fpear-ihaped-oval, concave, 
cred Segments. Stamina* fix awl-fliapcd 
filaments* and oblong, incumbent* quadri- 
valvular antherse. Pistillum, a germen 
buried in the root, three long, (lender ftylcs, 
and refiexed, channelled ftigmas. Peri car¬ 
pi dm, a trilobate* trilocular capfule, having 
many roundiih feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

ColcHICUM autumnale . 

Autumnal Common Mendow Colchicum.'] 
Colchicum with an oblong-roundifti, dark* 
brown, bulbous root; erc£t, plane leaves fix 
inches long, and one or two broad ; and flow* 
ers arifing without foot-ftalks dire&ly from 
the root, having an eredt tube three or four 
inches in length, widening above, and divided 
into fix oval iegmencs, in colour different in 
different varieties. 

Varieties are,] Common Autumnal Colchi¬ 
cum with Angle purple flowers—double pur¬ 
ple flowers—many-flowered purple—varie¬ 
gated purple—with white finglc and double 
Sowers —many-flowered white—white and 
red flowers—rofe-poloured Angle and double 
flowers—variegated rofe-colourcd flowers— 
red flowers—red and white flowers—yellow 
flowers—broad leaved—ftriped leaved. * 

2 . Colchicum montanum. 

Mountain Spanijh Colchicum .] Colchicum 
with an oblong, roundifb, venr dark coloured, 
bulbous root; long, narrow, fpreading leaves; 
and reddifh flowers, riling without foot-ftalks 
dire<3Iy from the root, having a long tube di¬ 
vided mto fix narrow fegments, and yellow 
ftamina. 

Variety.] Mountain Colchicum with ftriped 
red flowers. 

3. Colchicum variegatum. 

Variegated Chequered Eaflern Colchicum .J 

Colchicum with an oblong, flattifh, bulbous 

root; broad, waved, fpreading leaves ; and 
large flowers, riling without foot-ftalks di¬ 
rectly from the root, divided into fix long 
ere& fegments, beautifully chequered with 
red, white, and crimfcm. 

Varieties ."] Variegated chequered Colchi¬ 
cum with double flowers —with plane leaves, 
and Angle and double chequered flowers. 

The firft of thefe three fpecies, Colchicum 
autumnale , in its Angle purple ftate, grows 
wild in many of our rich meadows; hut 
which, and aU its varieties, being Angularly 
ornamental, is alfo common in many curious 
parikns. 

All die fpecies and refpedive varieties arc 
hardy, and are pretty autumnal ornaments 


for the fronts of flower borders; their nature 
of growth i6, they produce their leaves com¬ 
monly in fpring, though thofe of the fecond 
fort often rife the beginning of winter, and 
thofe of all the forts continue their growth till 
June, then totally decay, and the root in a 
manner remains dormant till Auguft or Sep¬ 
tember, when the flowers burft forth from it 
entirely naked, without foot-ftalk, calyx, or 
foliage, each flower confiding of one leaf, 
formed into a long eredl tube, from three to 
five or fix inches long, (landing on the root, 
and divided at top into fix oval, eredt fegments ; 
the lower tubular part fupplies the place of a 
foot-ftalk to the upper divifions ; and when the 
flowers fade, the fced-veflcls form within the 
ground, and (lowly raife themfclves among 
the green leaves the following fpring, and the 
(Veils ripen in May or June. 

Thefe plants may either be planted in beds 
by themfclves, in rows nine incites afunder, 
or may be difperfed in the fronts of the dif¬ 
ferent borders ; obferving, in either method, 
they (hould lie planted three inches deep .* and 
the feafon either for procuring roots to plant, 
or to tranfplant thofe already in your poiTcf- 
iion, from one part of the garden to another, 
or into fre(h beds, &c. is when their leaves 
decay in fummer; and the heft time is from 
the beginning or middle of June until the 
beginning of Auguft, after which time they 
will i'oon emit new fibres, and (hould not- be 
removed, nor thofe already up be kep» longer 
out of ground, if you would have them flower 
in ocrtcdlion rhe fame autumn. 

* They (hould be removed every two or three 
years at lead, when the bulbs w ill he increafed 
into large bunches, fo (hould lie taken up and 
feparaied. Sec Bulbous-Roots. 

Moft of thefe bulbs are fo vegetative, that 
they will flower as they accidentally lie out of 
ground ; but this greatly weakens them. 

Propagation. 

Their propagation is by off-fets of the bulbs, 
of which they are very prolific, which arc 
to be taken up and divided at the decay of 
the leaf in fummer, as above hinted, plant¬ 
ing the whole again before the middle of 
Auguft. 

New varieties arc alfo obtained from feed, 
which (hould be fown in boxes, or large pots, 
in autumn, covering it a quarter of an inch 
deep, and place them in a warm fituation till 
(pring, when the plants will appear, which 
mould have only the morning fun during 
fummer, giving water in dry weather; and 
in the fccond (ummer, when their leaves de¬ 
cay, plant them out in beds to flower. 
COLUTEA, Bladder-Sena. 

* It 
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It furniflies hardy, deciduous flowering forts may be raifed plentifully in the common 
(hrubs, and a flvrubby, flowering perennial, all ground. 

of them adorned with winged leaves of many The firA three fpecies are very ornamental, 
pair of lobes, and butterfly-fhaped flowers both in their beautiful pinnatea foliage, and 
growing in cluflers, and are elegant furniture their numerous flowers, in June and July, as 
for the fhrubbery. well as their bladder-Aiaped pods an inch or 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. two long, which produce an agreeable va- 
Charatter j.] Ca lyx is monophyllons, bell- riety in autumn ; all of which are proper or- 
fliaped, five-parted at top, and permanent, naments for any of the ftirubbery plantations. 
Corolla, is*papilionaceous, varying in fi- as they profper freely in any common foil 
gure in different fpecies. Stamina, ten fila- and expofure, in common with other hardy 
incuts, one of them feparating from the rcA, flowering ihrubs. 

and (imple antherae. Pjstillum, an oblong, The fourth fpecies is a mod elegant plant, 
compreflcd germen, a riling Ayle, and a linear, and flowers beautifully in June and July, but 
bearded Aigma. Pexicakfium, a large, is rather of tender quality, being impatient of 
fwollon, bladder-fhaped, tranfparent, unilocu- fevere froA ; fo fhould have a fheltered funny 
lar pod, having kidney-fliaped feeds. fituation, and dry warm foil, and it is alfo pro- 

Thc fpecies of our gardens arc, per to retain fome in pots, to move to fheltcr 

1. Co lute a arborrjeem. of a green-houfe, or deep frame, in w'inter ; 

Tree Colutea, or Common Bladder-Sena.'] obferving, as the plants, at any rate, are apt 

Colutea with an upright, woody, whitifli to go off in two, three, or four years, a fup- 
Aem, branching laterally, and divided upward ply fhould be raifed every year or two from 
into a branchy bead twelve or fourteen feet feed, which when Town early in fpring, the 
high, garnifhed with winged leaves of four or plants often flower the fame year in AuguA 
five p;.ir of oval-obcordatcd lobes, terminated and September. 

by an odd one ; and from the fidcs *of the Propagation of all the Sorts. 

branches, numerous fmall cluAers of pale The firA, fecoud, and third forts are raifed 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by large bladder- abundantly from feed, fown in February or 
ihaped pods. March half an inch deep in a bed of common 

2. Coj.utea poccckii. earfh, and the plants will rife freelv, and be 

PococVs Pat ly Colutea .] Colutea with an fit to tranfplant in nurfery rows in fpring fol- 

upiight, woody, whitifh Aem. branching fix lowing, and in two or three years will be 
or feven feet high ; winged leaves, of nine ready for the fhrubbery. 
pair of oval-obcordated lobes, terminated by They alfo grow by layers, layed any time 
an odd one ; and deep yellow flowers. , in autumn, winter, or fpring. 

\ Colutea (oricntalis) cruenta. * The fourth fpecies, Colutea frutefeens , is 

Oriental Red Colutea.] Colutea with a alfo raifed from feed, fown half an inch deep 
woody Aem, branching fix or feven feet high; in a warm border in March or April, and 
winged leaves of fcveral pair of wedge-form, when the plants are three inches high, tranf- 
obcordated lobes, ending in an odd one; and plant them, fome in a fheltered border, and 
blood-coloured vcllow-lpotted flowers. fome in pots, to move under fhelter the fol- 

4. Colutea frutefeens. lowing winter. But if you would have the 

Shrubby jEthiopian Scarlet Colutea."] Colu- plants forwarder, or to flower the fame year, 
tea with a fhrubby Aem, branching from the fow the feed in pots, and plunge them in a 
fidcs cre&iy four or five feet high; winged hot-bed early in March ; it will forward diem 
leaves of ten or twelve pair of oval-obloug, confiderably, that the plants will probably 
hoary, whitifh lobes, terminated by an omi flower in July or AuguA. 
one; and at the upper part of the branches, COMPOSITUS Flos, Compound Flower, 
many fmall bunches of fcarlet flowers, fuc- i. e. compofed of numerous flofeuli, or final! 

ceeded by large, fwollen pods. florets in the fame calyx, as in daify and fun- 

Thc flowers of all the forts are of the pea- flower, 
bloom, or butterfly kind, confiding each of All Compound Flowers are aggregate. See 
a Aandard, two wings, and a keel. Sec Pa- Aggreoatus Flos. 

pti. ion acea. A compound flower is defined to be formed 

They arc all hardy enough to fucceed in of an aggregate, or union, of fevcral diAinft 
the fhrubbery, but the fourth fpecies requires <ru6lifications, or many fmall florets, or letter 
a warm fituation: they flower abundantly in flowers, within one common cup or calyx, 
|une and July, fuccccded by numerous pods, and each floret fnrnifhcd with a proper frudi- 
furnifhed with ripe feeds, from which all the tication,-either all hermaphrodites, or males and 

females, 
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females, or hermaphrodites or males in the 
clifk or middle, and females in the radius or 
circumference, and all the hermaphrodites 
having each five flamina, and thefc always 
united by their antherae or tbps into a cylinder, 
through which paffes the ftyle, crowned with 
a divided ftigma, having both the divifions or 
fegments rcvolute, or rolled back, and each 
floret fuccceded by a fingle naked feed, which 
is either coronated with down, &cc. as in 
dandelion; or the crown is wanting as in 
funflower. 

Examples of Compound Flowers, are daify, 
feverfew, marigold, funflower, after, chrys¬ 
anthemum, hawk-weed, centaury, African 
marigold, dandelion, and many others ; ail 
of which are formed of many floiets in one 
common cup, as above deleribed. 

All Compound Flowers, which are a nume¬ 
rous trilie, are of the clafs Sy>ig?uej7a. See 
CHASSIS. 

The other general properties of a Com¬ 
pound Flower are, j 

The common or general calyx is formed 
either of one feries of leaves immediately 
furrounding the receptacle and flofcules or 
florets, or of a double feries, frequently a 
Iefler and a greater, and is ftunetimes imbri¬ 
cated, i. e. formed of many feales. 

The leffer flowers or florets that form the 
Compound Flower arc univerfallv monoptta- 
lous, i e. of one petal, fitting clofe upon the 
receptacle, and are of diffeicnt figures and 
fi'/.cs in different genera ; and under each flo¬ 
ret is generally placed a fingle feed. 

The compound flowers have different ap¬ 
pellations, according to the form, or figure, 
and fiiuation of the florets of which it is coin- 
pofed. 

They arc generally diftinguiftied by the 
following appellations. 

Tubular Compound Flower, (lulnlofus* or 
of hollow florets) ; all the florets that < ompofe 
the flower are tubular and funnel-fhaped, 
that i', hollow aknoft from bottom to top, 
and divided i»*o five fpreading' pans at the 
brim, and whu-fi kind of florers, when they 
compofe entirely the whole Compound Flow¬ 
ers, are mofilv all liennaphrod tes, having 
each five -flamina and a ftyle; though there 
are rubul tr nnle mi female florets, common 
to fume genera; alio hollow neutral flo¬ 
rets. 

Ligulated Compound Flower. (ligulatus , flat 
or ftrap-fliaped flow-) ; the floiets that com- 
polc the flower tire all plane. Hit, and ex¬ 
panded, and refemldc a ftrap, hllet, or tongue, 
and arc cirlier entire at fop, or divided into 
three Or five part-., and whi« h kind of florets. { 


when they form entirely any compound flow¬ 
er, arc commonly all hermaphrodites, and 
have each its five ftamina, ftyle, and naked 
feed, as in hawkweed, dandelion, and many 
other genera ; but there are alfo ligulatc 
male and female florets, fometimes in the 
fame or different flowers. 

Radiated Compound Flower, (radiants or 
radius , a radiated margin or circumference) ; 
having one, two, or more feries of long flat 
florers placed round the margin or outward 
part, in form of a ray, or refembling the rays 
proceeding from the body of the fun, as in 
funflower; and the ditk (difeus), or central 
part, is formed by numerous (mail tubular flo¬ 
rets, exemplified alfo in funflower, marigold, 
&c. In moft radiated compound flowers, the 
radius is generally formed of ligulated or plane 
florets, as in funflower and marigold juft 
mentioned, and arc commonly all females or 
neutrals; and the tubular florets in the tlilk 
are generally all hermaphiodites or males; 
but in foinc genera the radius is formed by 
long tubular floiets, unlike thofe in the cen¬ 
tre, as in centaury or blue-bottle ; and in fome 
the flp rets > n the radius are naked, that is, 
without petals altogether. 

It is mofilv to he obferved, that both tubu¬ 
lar and flat florets, in all Compound Flowers 
that are not radiated, are generally all her¬ 
maphrodite. 

And in radiated Compound Flowers, the 
florets which occupy or form the difk, are, for 
the general part, all hermaphrodite or male : 
and the lemi-florets, or others that cooftitute 
tke rays, are moft commonly females or 
neutrals. 

Neutral florets are fuch as want both fta- 
inina and ftyle, and are of no fex, or neuter. 

Naked florets arc fuch that have no petal or 
corolla. 

But Compound Flowers are conftituttd fc- 
veral ways, as. 

Tubular hermaphrodite florets, both in the 
diik and radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodite florets in the dilk, 
and tubular females in the ladius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the difk, and 
tubular neutrals in the ray. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the difk, and 
ligulatc hermaphrodites in the radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the difk, and 
ligulated females in the radius. 

Tubular hermaphrodites in the difk, and 
ligulated neutrals in the rav. 

Tubular henna jtfuotlitcs in the difk, and 
naked females in the radius. 

Tubular male florets in tiie difk, and naked 
females in the ray or radius. 

Ligulated 
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Ligulatcd hermaphrodites both in the dilk 
and radius. 

As to the number of florets in a Compound 
Flower, they are generally very numerous and 
indeterminate. 

In fome genera the florets of the Compound 
Flower have finall diftindl cups within the' 
larger, and belong to the fifth order of the 
cl a Is Syngcncfia. 

Of Double Compound Flowers. 

Plenitude or doublenels in Compound Flow¬ 
ers is edeified different ways. 

As, for example, radiated. Compound Flow¬ 
ers, which generally have plane florets in the 
margin, and tubulars in the difk, aie Tenderer 
double two different ways; that is, the pleni¬ 
tude may cither be effected by an increafe 
of the radius, and an almoft total exclulion of 
the tubular florets in the difk, or is cffecStei 
by an elongation of the hollow florets in the 
centre, anti a lefs profound diviiion of their 
bums, in the firff mode of impletion, which 
is termed impletion by the radius, it is evi¬ 
dent that a radiated -flower, rendered double 
by the radius, will be cither alinoff entirely 
female floiets, as in feverfew and African 
maiigold; or of neutral florets, as in funflow- 
cr: and in the fecund mode of impletion. 
termed impletion by the difk, the florets of 
that pair are extended to a great length, and 
thole of the tadius, though thev fomciitncs 
remain uni-hanged, muff commonly adopt the 
figure of thole of the difk, without, however, 
lutR-ring any alter ation in the point of fcx. 
Daify, feverfew, and African marigold, ex¬ 
hibit inflames of this, as well as die forfluy 
mode of impletion. 

The impletion of tubular Compound Flow¬ 
ers Items to ohferve the fame rule as that of 
the radiated flowers juft delivered. 

COMPOSTS. In gardening, Com polls 
are compounds or mixtures of feveral earths, 
or eaithy fubftances, and dungs, either for the 
improvement of the general foil of a garden, 
ox of that for fome particular plants. 

Almoft every plant in nature may be faid 
to have fome particular favourite foil; and yet 
there is hardly any plant or tree but what will 
prnfpcr in common garden earth; and even 
the mod delicate plants of our green-houfes, 
ftoves, and hot-l*eds, are found to fuc.cccd in 
common rich light mould, of the quality of 
that of a good kitchen garden; fo that none 
need be at any great lofs oil the confederation 
of Comports. I would obferve, howevgr, that 
many kinds of plants may he farther improved 
by Comports adapted to the foil of their natu¬ 
ral growth; hut, on the other hand, would 
be underftood to mean, that only a few differ- 
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ent Comports are neceflary for ajithe known 
plants jn the world; which wc can affirm for 
the fatisfa£lion of the unexperienced, and not 
perplex them with tedious directions in every, 
genus, for preparing expenfive and trouble- 
loro 6 Comports for every fpecies thereof, 
which is altogether unneceflary. 

-As, for inffance, a rich moderately, light 
Comport, of the texture of kitchen - garden' 
earth, is agreeable to moil plants; a loofe 
light Comport for fome particular plants; a 
dry, fandy, rubbiftiy Comport for others, 
Inch as mod of the fucculent tribe; and a 
loamy fattifti Comport, of" a pliable mouldery 
temperature, is particularly well adapted to 
moil forts of trees and flirubs, and indeed to 
moft plants that are not fucculent. 

J)ut prepared Comports are principally in 
practice for plants in pots, and for fome cu¬ 
rious flowers in beds, and tender plants in 
hot-beds, &c. 

In refpeert, however, to Comports for the 
amendment of the general foils of a garden, 
feveral fpecies of earthy fubftances may be em¬ 
ployed, according as the quality of the natural 
ioil (hall require ; as, for inffance, if the na¬ 
tural foil is of a very light, loofe, or fandy 
quality, it may be affiftec? occasionally by the 
addition of heavy fubftances, fuch as loam, 
and any kind of fattiili earth, mud of ponds 
and ditches, with plenty of rotten dung ; on 
die other hand, heavy, clayev, and all- rtub- 
born foils, may be meliorated by light Com¬ 
pel! s, i. e. anv light fandy earth, drift and 
fca-fand, rhe (liovellings of turnpike-roads, 
the cleanfing of ftrects, all kinds of allies, 
rotten tanner’s-bark, rotten wood and faw- 
duft, and other fimilar light opening materials, 
that can be moft conveniently obtained, adding 
to any, or all of them, a convenient portion 
of dung. 

As to Comports for particular curious plants, 
to be preferved in pots or tubs, beds, &c. the 
following are in practice. 

One principal Comport in pra&ice is freffj 
or maiden earth from a paflure-ground, that 
is, of a light, but fattiih mouldery tempera¬ 
ture; and if it inclines to loam of a pliable 
texture, it will be an advantage; however, 
of any fat pliable patlure earth, take the top 
(pit, turf and all, and to which add about one 
third or fourth part ol thoroughly rotten dunr, 
and lay the whole in a long heap or ridge a 
yard high, in a (iruation expofed to the fun 
and air, leveral months, turuiivT it over occa- 
fionaJlv, that the whole may be converted to 
mould, and rlie parts properly incorporated; 
and this will lie found to anfwer almoft eveiy 
purpoie ol vegetation. But in default of gooj 

paiiute 
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pafture earth, which hfomctimcs inconveni¬ 
ent to be obtained, a quantity of good garden 
mould pf the above quality will anfwer very 
■well; tiut more particularly that which has 
been well cultivated by proper manure, which 
may at all times be procured from the quar¬ 
ters of the kitchcu garden: add thereto one 
third or fourth part of rotten dung, none bet¬ 
ter than that of old hot-beds ; and if the mould 
is rather of a ftiif nature, add alfo about a 
fourth part of fea or drift fand, or, for wartt 
of thefe, afhes, or rotten tan, &c. calling 
the whole in an heap, to lie five or fix months, 
but if a year the better, ftirring it over feveral 
times, as above dire&cd. 

Another Comport in ufe is that for plants 
that particularly require a more light, loofc 
foil; a Comport may be formed of one half 

S ood light parture mould, or that of a gar- 
en, and about one third part of fand, and 
another of rotten dung, forming the whole 
in a heap as above. 

For plants that require a fofr, loofc, rich 
earth, ufe for Comport good light rich earth 
of a garden or parture, rotten tanner’s-bark, 
or rotten earthy wood, faw-duft, tree leaves, 
rotten dung, and a fmall portion of fand. 

For plants that delight in dry rubbilliy foils, 
as the fucculent tribe, form a Comport of 
one half of perfectly light garden or parture 
mould, and one half of fand or road foil, and 
a little fcreenedlime rubbilh, laying the whole 
in a heap for a few weeks or months, and 
turn it over two or three times in a mixed or¬ 
der ; which Comport may be made lighter or 
heavier, according as the plants arc more or 
lefs fucculent. 

A loamy Comport, as already hinted, is a 
favourite foil of numbers of plants ; that is, 
-though mod plants will flourilh in any kind 
of good earth, or the Comports before men¬ 
tioned, yet that of a light, warm, loamy tem¬ 
perature, is found to improve the culture of 
alinort all forts of plants, but more particular¬ 
ly all the tree and Ihrub kind: this Comport is 
thus prepared •, maiden or fie Hi loamy canh 
from a common, or any dry pafture-ground, 
wheic the foil is of a folt and moderately light 
pliable nature (fee Loam), taking the upper- 
moft fpit, fward and all, chopping it to bits, 
and add thereto rorien dung, as before di¬ 
rected, which, after lying in a ridge or heap 
twelve or fifteen months to rot the fward, and 
by frequent turnings over to break the lumps, 
and mix the parrs, will be excellent for ufe; 
when, if neceffkry, it may either be made 
dighter by the addition of fome of the fore- 
Wentioned light'materials, or made heavier by 
A mixture of fat garuen earth, accouling as 


the nature of particular plants iliall require, 
which will be always hinted in the culture of 
the refpe&ive articles, whether in pots, beds, 
or borders. 

The florills are generally curious in their 
compofitions for their fine prize flowers; the 
following are their auricula and hyacinrh 
Comports, but which will alfo anfwcr for al- 
moft all other curious flowers. 

For auriculas, the favourite comport is 
light earth from a pafture ground, the top 
fpit with the fward, and neat’s dung, of each 
an equal portion, and about half the quantity 
of drift or fea-fand, and, when it can be had, 
a little rotten willow earth, or any rotten 
earthy wood, or old rotten tan or faw - dull, 
forming the whole in an heap for feveral 
months, or a year, turning it over feveral times 
at proper intervals. 

This Compoft is alfo proper for many other 
curious flower plants, fnch as the fine carna¬ 
tions, curious ranuncuiufcs, and anemones; 
and for which, to make it go farther, you 
may add a quantity of good warden mould; 
obferving, however, that thefe flow¬ 

ers often excel in the above Comport, yet I 
have obferved them flower alinort equally well 
in common, rich, light, garden earth. 

For the hyacinth, the favourite Compoft is 
different from the above, though that will 
anfwer tolerably well, as will alfo fome of 
the other light Comports, and they even often 
profper well in good garden earth ; however, 
curious florifts, to blow that delightful flower 
in^its higheft perfeflion, often ufe the follow¬ 
ing Compoft—Neat’s dung and drift fand, of 
each an equal portion, and half the quantity 
of old rotteu ran, and where it can be calily 
procured, the fame portion of rotten leaves 
of trees, or, in lieu thereof, add a little more 
rotten hark, and a proportionate quantity of 
light earth from a pafture or garden ; let the 
whole be mixed in a heap, to lie at Icaft a 
year, giving it frequent turnings; hut if it re¬ 
mains in the heap fifteen or eighteen months, 
it will be an advantage. 

With one or other of all the above Comports 
you fuit all forts of plants fttSicicmlv, of 
which direflions arc given in the culture of 
all the refpedlive articles; and any of the 
forts of Comport may always, upon occafion, 
be eked out by an addition of garden earth, 
in proportion to the intended temperature of 
each refpc&ive Comport. 

But where airy particular Compoft is necef- 
fary, it is exhibited in treating o t the cultute 
of the refpe&ive articles. 

In all Comports where fand is neceffary, 
fea or drift-fand is to be preferred, and that 

which 
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which is dug cut of pits is the mod improper 
of all} therefore, where fca-faud cannot* be 
eafily obtained, which is radicr the beft, al¬ 
ways chufe drift-fand, or that taken near the 
furface. 

Likcwifc in Comports where rotten earthy 
Wood is requifite, that of old rotten willow 
trees, or any other that can be had, will do ; 
or, in default thereof, old rotten tanner’s bark 
may be fuhrtitutcd, and is a very proper in¬ 
gredient ; alfo all forts of wood law-durt may 
be ufed. 

In ufing garden mould occaConally for 
Comports, the places of the quarters from 
whence it is taken may readily be made 
good by a due fupply of manure, and the 
emptyings of pots of old earth, and old flow¬ 
er-beds, ^&c. which being wrought up toge¬ 
ther with the natural foil, will be ext el lent for 
the growth of kitchen vegetables. 

All Comports fhonld be formed in an open 
expofure, free to the fun, air. rains, frorts, &c. 
to meliorate and fertilife the foils; and the 
ingredients rtiould be formed in an heap, not 
iu a large and high one, but rather extended 
in length like a ridge, about a yard or four 
feet thick, fo that the rays of the fun may 
penetrate through it: once every two or three 
months, at lead, it ought to be turned over, 
and the bottom thrown to the top,, that all the 
putts may be well mixed, and equally parti¬ 
cipate of the influence of the fun and ele¬ 
ments ; this is fo cflential, that if the heap 
is not thus expofed, the Comport would be far 
from affording the propoied advantage to the 
plants, and would to many forts rather pftw 
detrimental, fo that it would be more eligible to 
ufc common garden mould immediately from 
a well-cultivated border or quarter. 

It is neceflary that all Comports for plants 
in pots, tuhs, occ. alfo for all tender 'plants 
in hot-heds and flower-beds, rtiould remain 
feverat months in the heap or ridge before it is 
ufed, efpccially thofe Compote formed of 
trefli earth ana other new materials, which 
rtiould always have a fummer’s fan and win¬ 
ter’s froft, and frequent ftirring, for the whole 
rtiould be petfe&ly meliorated, and converted 
to a pure mould. 

When the Comports are to be ufed, it is 
not advifabie to fcrccn them, except for fome 
particular purpofes, which are hinted in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the work; fo that, for general 
ufes, the foil rtiould only be broken fine with 
the fpade and haqds, for, when fine fereened 
or fifted, it becomes too eompadl for the roots 
of plants. 

The term maiden or virgin earth, often 
mentioned for Comports, lignifies that of any 


common^ or other pafture groupdt that hat 
never been ploughed. for the prodo&km of 
other crops, or, at lead, that, has been a 
long time in pafturc. V 

Compton i a. 

This genus furnirties a hardy deciduous tree, 
for ornamental plantations, with fern- like 
leaves, and monoecious, apctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Mona cm Triandria . 

Char alters .] Male and female flowers apart 
on the fame tree, the males collected into cy- 
lindric, imbricated, lopfe amentums. Calyx, 
a dipliyllous cup. Corolla, none. Sta¬ 
mina, three ftiort filaments, topped with bi¬ 
valve anthers. The females colle&ed into 
ovate, imbricated, clofe amentums. Calyx, 
a fix-leaved cup, membranaceous at the bafe. 
Corolla, none. Pistillum, a roundilh 
germcn, with two capillary rtyles. Peri- 
car pium, the germcn becomes an oval, 
unilocular nut. 

The fpecies is, 

Comptonia afplenifolia . 

Splrcmwrt-Jcaved Comptonia.'] RiTes with an 
upright ftera branching to twenty or more feet 
high, oblong leaves, finuated on their edges al¬ 
ternately, very deep; and faffron - coloured 
florets in amentums, fuccceded by roundtfh 
fruit. 

This tree is very hardy, and will fucceed in . 
almoft any foil; it is propagated either by 
feeds or layers. By feeds:—fow the feeds 
about an inch deep in a bed of light earth in 
the fpring, and the plants will come up the 
next year, ohferving to keep them clear from 
weeds, and-giving occafional waterings in dry 
weather. 

By layers, lay the young fummer (hoots in 
autumn by flit laying, ana in two years they 
will be well rooted, when they may be taken 
otf and tranfplunted. 

CON I FERAE, Coniferous, or.Cooe bear¬ 
ing ; plants which bear that kind of fruit or 
Jeed-veffel, called a Cone. See Com us and 
Strobilus. 

The plants of this tribe are moftly of the 
tree and rtm^l kind, and retain their leaves all 
the year, except fome forts of larch, which 
lofe their leaves during the winter. 

The principal genera of the Coniferous 
tribe are, the pinus, or pine-tree, including 
fir, larch, and cedar of Lebanon—die cw- 

preffus, cyprefs-trce— Thuja, arbor-vitas- 

ephedra, fhrubby hoife-tad— -juniperus, juni¬ 
per-tree, including favin, and feveral fpecies 
of cedars. The height of fome fpecies of/*- 
niperus does not exceed two feet, that of fome 
fpecies of pmta approaches to a hundred; their 
form is generally conical, and extremely beau- 
CLq tifui. 
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tiful, from the difpofition of their branches, 
ivhich furround and cover the ftem even to 
the root, and extend themfelves horizontally 
and circularly, like fo many rays. 

MoA of the Coniferous, trees are refinous, 
' or gummy; thefe gums have a bitter taAe, 
but very agreeable finell; and it is faid, plan¬ 
tations of them are excelling wholefome, by 
meliorating the- air by their balfamic and aro¬ 
matic exhalations, befides being beautiful to 
behold. 

From the larch-tree is extra died what we 
erroneouily call Venice turpentine; from the 
wild pine, or pinaAer, is extra died .rhe com¬ 
mon turpentine, and from which is diAillcd 
the oil of that name; the dregs of the diAil- 
lation form the common rofin: the pitch-tree, 
a fort of fir, produces the fubfiance from 
whence it derives the name. The branches 
of the black and white fpruce-firs are ufed by 
the Americans in making their fprucc-beer; i 
Are leaves of the common favin are ufed by 
- farriers for defiroying worms in horfes. A 
decodlion in milk of the feeds of pinaAer, 
or of the extremities of the branches pulled 
in fpring, is faid, with a proper regimen, to 
cure the moA confirmed and inveterate feurvy. 

All the iorts are hardy and valuable plants 
in ornamental gardening, and many of them 
mod valuable timber trees, particularly the 
genus finus ; none are more ornamental 
when growing, or turn to more profit when 
felled, for they arrive to great height and 
magnitude, and, as timber, are fuperior for 
moA kinds of buildings, and moA excellent 
for maAs of Aiips. 

The timber of the horizontal cyprefs is faid 
to refill worms, moths, and all putrefaction, 
and to la A many centuries ; the doors of St 
Peter’s church at Rome, it is faid, were ori¬ 
ginally of this materia], which, after laAing 
eleven hundred years, difeovered not the leaA 
tendency to corruption. 

But for the culture, and other particulars 
of the Coniferous trees, fee-'their refpedlive 
genera. 

CONVALLARIA, Conval-LUy, or Lily 
of the Valley, and Solomon's-Seal. 

This genus confiAs of hardy, herbaceous, 
/lowcry perennials, producing annual Aalks 
from fix inches to a yard in Aature, adorned 
with oblong, ribbed leaves, and monopetalous, 
fm&Hj bell - fhaped flowers, and are eligible 
fwfiriturc for the pleafore-ground. 

Oafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters .] ^Calyx, none. Corolla, 
.monopetalous, bell - (haped, fix-parted, and 
^Spreading at thrbtim. Stamina, fix fila¬ 
ments incited into the corolla, and etedfc an- 
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there. Pistillum, a globular gernien, 
{lender Ayle, and obtufe, trigonous Aigma. 
Pericarpium, a round, trilocular berry, and 
fingle feed. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

l. Convallaria mat alts. 

(May Conval Lily)—or Lily of the Valley .] 
Convallaria with a fibrous, creeping, white root, 
oblong, eredt, longitudinally - veined leaves, 
in pairs, five or fix inches long, and one or 
two broad, and among them naked flower- 
(lalks half a foot high, garnifiied with final], 
drooping, white flowers, ranged in a fingle 
feries on one fide the Aalk. 

Varieties .] Lily of the Valley with fingle 
white flowers — double white flowers — red 
flowers—purple and white firiped flowers— 
double purple and white flowers. 

This fpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
woods and fiiady places, in many parts of 
Britain, and other parts of Europe ; but all 
of them poflTefs great merit as flower-plants 
for Aiady-borders, and the compartments of 
wildemefs works, and the like, though they 
| will fucceed any where; and thofe of the 
double and Ariped kinds, particularly, are 
very beautiful. 

2. Convallaria Polygonatum. 

(Polygonatum officinale)—or Common Solo - 
mon's-Scal .] Convallaria with a thick, knotty', 
flcfhy, fibrated, white root; upright, two-edg¬ 
ed, firm Aalks, ten or twelve inches to two 
feet high, gamithed with oblong-oval, ribbed, 
alternate leaves, their bafe embracing the Aalk; 
md from their axillas, fhort divided foot 
Italics, each fupporting one drooping white 
flower. 

Varieties .} Common Solomon’s-Seal with 
fingle white flowers—double white flowers— 
fweet-feented white flowers—with purple Aalks 
and white flowers. 

This, and varieties, as well as ornamental 
dants in gardens, are of medical property, 
and the root is the part chiefly ufed, being fre¬ 
quently applied as a poultice to green wounds 
md bruifes, and a decodlion of the plant cures 
the itch: the knotty root cut through tranf- 
verfely having particular marks, appearing of 
fome refemblance to a feal, hence the name 
Solomon's Seal is derived. 

3. Convallaria multiflora. 

Multiflorous Solomon's Seal.] Convallaria 

with a thick, jointed, flbrated, white root; 
upright round Aalks near a yard high, gar- 
ni filed with broad, oblong - ovfl, alternate 
leaves, embracing the Aalks with their bafe; 
md from their axillas, ftiort foot-Aalks, fup- 
porting many greenirti-white flowers. 

Varieties. J Large Broad-leaved Multiflorous 

Solomon’s- 
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Solomon*s-Saal with Angle and double flowers ennials, of which there are feme of very 
—Dwarf Multiflorous Solomon’s-Seal with flowery growth, and proper ornamcnts fbr the 
ftriped leaves. pleafure - ground, ahd one or two for the 

4. Conv allaria racemofa. green-houfe, all of them adorned principally 

Raccmous-flowtredSolomon* s-Seal."] Conval- with fpear and heart-fhaped leaves, and large 

laria with a thick, knotty, flbrated root; up- open bell-fhaped flowers, 
right ftalks two feet high} oblong, pointed, This genus derives the name, ConvoivuUu, 
ribbed, clofe-fitting, alternate leaves; and Are from convolvo, i. e. to roll round, or twine 
ftalks terminated by racemous fpikes of green- about, as moft of the plants wind and afeend 
i 111- white flowers. fpirally round any fupport. « 

5. Conv all aria verticillata. Clafs and order, Pentandria Afonogynia. - 

VerticiHated- Narrow-leaved Solomon’s-Seal. ] Chara&ers.] Calyx is monophyllous, oval, 

Convaliaria with a thick, jointed, flbrated, five-parted at top, and permanent. Conoid- 
white root; upright angular ftalks two feet la is monopetalous, large, bell-fhaped, and 
high; long, narrow, fmooth leaves, in a ver- fpreading. Stamina, five fliort filaments, 
ticillus or whorl round the ftalks ; and from and comprefled anther*. Pistillum, a 
the places of the leaves, fliort foot-ftalks, each roundifti- germcn, flender ftyle, and two 
fupporting four or five fmall whitifli flow- broad, oblong ftigmas. Pek.icah.pium, a 
ci's. roundifh capfule, having feveral roundifti 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies are mono- feeds, 
pctalous, bell, or funncl-fhaped, rather finall. There are upwards of a hundred fpecies, 
and divided at the brim into fix fpreading feg- but not a quarter of them have merit in gar¬ 
ments, appearing in May and June, fucceeded dening, and feme are common and very trou- 
by round berries, furniflied with ripe feeds in blefome weeds, fuch as the trailing Field 
autumn. Bind-wecd, and the Large Volubilate White 

They are all perennial in root, but the ftalks Bear-bind, both of which arc fpecies of Con- 
and leaves are annual, rifing in fpring, and volvulus ; the latter, in particular, is often 
perlilting in autumn. very troublefome in gardens in fummer, by its 

All the forts are hardy, and delight in fhady winding ftalks, which twine about any thing 
places, fo are well calculated as ornamental they encounter, either alolig the fur-face of 
furniture for the borders of wood-walks, wil- the "earth, or afeend fpirally about tall plants 
dernefs quarters, and fhady borders, where or trees ten or fifteen feet high, 
they will appear very ornamental both in their The fpecies of this genus, therefore, that 
lingular growth, foliage, and flowers ; but all merit culture, are principally for ornamental 
the forts will alfo grow in almoft any fituasion, purpofes ; and the following are the moft ma- 
and multiply exceedingly by their creeping terial fpecies in our gardens, 
roots, may be planted in fpring or autumn; • The firft three are hardy herbaceous an- 
6 iving the common occafional culture of the nuals. 

other borderplants, of weeding, hoeing, &c. 1. Convolvulus tricolor. 

and to cut down their decayed ftalks, and Three-coloured Convolvulus., commonly called 

every three or four years to reduce their Convolvulus A/tnor.] Convolvulus with pro- 
fpreading roots within due compafs. (Irate, branchy ftalks two feet long, trailing 

Propagation. on the ground^ gamifhed with fpear-lhapech 

The propagation of all the forts is effected oval, clofe-fitting leaves; and at their axilias, 
abundantly by dividing or flipping their roots long foot-ftalks, each fupporting one large, 
any time from autumn till fpring, though tri-coloured flower, light blue, having a white 
thofe divided and planted oftt in autumn will and yellow bottom. 

flower ftrong the following fummer ; the flips Varieties.] Convolvulus Minor with blue 
may be planted at once where they are always flowers, having white bottoms—with white 
to remain, or as may be required; and they flowers—variegated blue and white flowers, 
need not be removed oftener than every three This fpecies and varieties are very flolite- 
or four years, or only when they are greatly rous annuals; the ftalks generally proftrare 
increafea in the roots, may either be taken up, themfelves along the ground, without any 
reduced and re-planted, or, asthev (land, have twining or climbing property, fpreading their 
the roots trimmed to proper regularity, branches every way, flowering at every joint 

CONVOLVULUS, Convolvulus, Bind- from June till*September, 
weed, or Bear-bind. , a. Convolvulus purpurea. 

This genus comprifes many herbaceous Purple Convolvulus Major A Convolvulus 
twining and trailing plants, annuals and per- with twining,*fpirally afeending ftalks and 

Q_q 2 brant 
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branches, winding about fupport fix or eight 
feet high, adorned with roundirti, heart- 
formed, entire leaves ; hnd from the Tides, 
ereft foot-ftalks, fupporung large, open, pur¬ 
ple-coloured flowers. , 

Varieties.} Convolvulus Major with deep 
purple flowers—red flowers—blue flowers— 
white flowers. 

Thefe varieties are very flowery and beau¬ 
tiful annuals ; and if their ftalks have fupport 
to climb upon, they will flower at every joint 
from July till October, fuccecded by abun¬ 
dance of ripe feed. 

3. Convolvulus Nil. 

•Anil—or JJety-B/ue Convolvulus Major."] 
Convolvulus with twining ftalks and branch¬ 
es, mounting about fupport fix or eight feet 
high, garniuied with heart - ft)aped, three- 
lobed, hairy leaves, and long axillary foot- 
ftalks, each fupporting two large, deep-blue 
flowers. 

This is an exceeding beautiful annual, re¬ 
quires fupport to climb upon, and will exhibit 
a fine bloom from Auguft till O&ober. 

< The two following are ftirubby perennials 
of the green-houfe. 

4. Convolvulus canarienjis. 

Canary Evergreen Convolvulus.] Convol¬ 
vulus with twining, woody, perennial ftalks 
and branches, winding about fupport twenty 
feet high, gamilhed with heart-fhaped-oblong, 
downy, evergreen leaves, and axillary foot- 
ftalks, each iupporting feveral purpliih flow¬ 
ers. 

5. Convolvul v^Cneorum. 

(Cntorum album )— or Silvery Convolvulus.] 
Convolvulus with upright, (hrubby, perennia 
ftalks, branchy, and a yard high, clofcly gar- 
nifhed on every fide with fpear-fhaped, downy, 
filvery leaves ; and at the ends of the branches, 
cluftery heads of reddifh flowers. 

The flowers of all the fpecies of Convolvu¬ 
lus are monopeialous, beil-fhapcd, large, and 
fpreading, appearing in June, July, Auguft, 
and September, are very elegant; and although 
each flower is but of one day’s duration, the 
annual forts exhibit a daily and plentiful fuc- 
ctflion 'till killed by the froft, and ripen 
abundance of feeds. 


they ate to remain to flower; obferving, that 
the Convolvulus tricolo* t or Minor , may either 
be fuffered to trail upon the ground, according 
to its natural growth, or may be tied up to 
flicks: but the other two annual fpccies, and 
their varieties, being of the voluble or twining 
running kind, mult have tall flicks to climb 
upon, on which they will nattirally twine 
themfelves feveral feet high, flowering all the 
way, and appear very ornamental. 

lire propagation of all thefe annual kinds is 
by flowing the feed in March or April, in 
patches, in the places where they are to flow¬ 
er ; in each patch fow four or five feeds half 
an inch deep, and when the plants are an inch 
or two high, thin them, leaving but two or 
three of the bell in each patch (Tee Annual 
Plants), managing them afterwards as above 
directed. 

The tw’o perennial fpecics are tender, but 
elegant furniture for the grccn-houfe collec¬ 
tion, and well worth the attention of every 
one poflefled of the conveniencics.for preserv¬ 
ing them during winter. 

Let them he kept in pots of rich earth, and 
managed ns geraniums, and myrtles, &c. See 
Green-house Plants. 

The propagation of thefe two forts here is 
commonly by layers in the fpring, which take 
root freely in three or four months ; cuttings 
of the young (hoots alfo grow freely in a 
fhady border in May, June, and July ; fuck¬ 
ers from the root alfo make good plants. 

Of this genus, the two following perennials, 
Buidwecd, and Bearbind, before hinted, are 
well-known trmiblefome weeds ; but as they 
produce many cle.gant flowers, fome lor va¬ 
riety preferve here and there patches 6f them 
for flowering. 

Their titles, &c. are, 

6. Convolvulus arvenjls. 

Field Perennial Convolvulus , or Small Field 
Bindweed.] Convolvulus with creeping and 
deeply penetrating, fin ail, fibry, tough roots ; 
many weak, trailing and twining ftalks, two or 
three feet long; gamilhed with fmali, triangu¬ 
lar, arrow-pointtd leaves, the bafe pointed at 
both Tides; and at all the joints, a Angle 
flower on each foot-ftalk, of different colours 


They are all natives of diftant countries, but 
have long been inhabitants of our gardens as 
plants ofcmiament. 

•di^il, the annual kinds are hardy, and are 
feetfvtjflu] furniture for the pleafure-ground; 
will profper in any common foil, and are pro- 

£ :r both for bordets and the vacant fpaccs in 
t fronts of 6 $ mod confpicuous (hrubbery- 
dyrops » and they all rife freely from feed in 
fall ground, which may be flown where 


in different varieties. 

Varieties.] Field Perennial Convolvulus 
with white flowers—rofc-coloured flowers— 
rofc and white ftriped flowers—white and 
purple flowers —- white and purple ftriped 
flowers—purple white-rayed flowers. 

All thefe varieties grow wild in great 
abundance on the Tides of banks and dry gra¬ 
velly foils, where they exhibit a profusion of 
flowers j but if fome patches arc intended for 

the 
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the garden by way of variety, great care is 
requiiite to keep their roots within due com¬ 
pute, for they creep far, and their (talks over¬ 
run whatever they grow near, and often rife 
naturally in gardens, proving mod trouble- 
fome weeds, difficult to eradicate, for the 
roots run deep, and are fo very tough, that 
gardeners in wrath often call them the devil’s 
guts. , 

The roots are perennial, and the (talks rife 
in fpring, and die to the root in autumn. 

7. Convolvulus fepium. 

Hedge Perennial Convolvulus, or Great 
lVhite Bear bind.] Convolvulus with long, 
creeping, thick, flelhy, white roots, fending 
up annually many twining (talks, winding 
round fupport ten or fifteen feet extent, gar- 
niihed with large, roundiih, and oblong, ar¬ 
row-pointed leaves,' divided at the bafe; and 
long peduncles from the joints of the branches, 
each fupporting one large, bell (haped, pure 
white flower. 

Varieties.] Large purple flowers—large 
purple-ftripcd flowers. 

This fpecics grows wild in hedges and gar¬ 
dens, have perennial roots, and annual (talks, 
afeending fpirally round the neighbouring 
plants. bufhes, hedges, and trees, producing 
many fair flowers; but if fome patches are 
defigned as climbers in wildernefs-woiks, or 
lhrubberics, for vaiiety, they* (hould be placed 
detached from all other plants and trees, and 
fix long (tout (lakes, or branchy (ticks, for 
their (talks to twine upon, and keep their roots 
within finail bounds, for they often rife natu¬ 
rally in gardens, and prove mod trouble- 
feme wcqds to the gardener, having very 
creeping roots, that multiply greatly, run 
deep in the ground, and the lead bit will grow 
and fend up dalks that over-run and twine 
round every thing in their progrefs; therefore, 
in digging the ground, every bit that appears 
(houfa be carefully picked out, and in dimmer 
the dalks (hould be condantly pulled up, which 
w ill alfo contribute confiderabiy to thedeftrue- 
tion of the roots. 

The following perennial of the fame genus 
is alfo cultivated in fome gardens for variety. 

8 . Convolvulus Batatas. 

Batatas , or Spanijh-Potatoe.] Convolvulus 
with large, oblong, tuberous, white, eatable 
roots; trailing dalks three or four feet long; 
hcart-fhapcd-angular leaves; and large, bell- 
(haped, white flowers ; and the dalks rooting 
at me joints, produce large radical tubers. 

* This is a native of both Indies, introduced 
here from Spain and Portugal, where the roots 
grow very long and large, .refembling large 
wliitc kidney-potatoes; they do not,, however, 


acquire perfection in England, but the mots 
are annually imported here from thc ? above 
countries, and we may often fee them expofed 
for fate in the fruiterers’ (hops m London. 
They have a fweetifh tade, but inferior to 
our common potatoes. 

If intended to have a few plants for variety* 
plant the roots, either whole or divided, ina 
warm border, in March or April, where they 
will fend up dalks, and flower in autumn; 
but to have them in greater perfection, plant 
the roots in a (lender hot-bed, covered with a 
frame and glaflcs during bad .weather, by 
which aid they flower earlier, and often form 
many tubers at the joints. 

Convolvulus, Scarlet—S ee Ipom<ea. 

CONUS, a Cone; a fpecies of fruit, or 
fcaly feed-veflel, of the coniferous trees, as 
the pine-tree, &c. formed into a conical figure, 
and commonly called a Cone, Conus ; but 
modern botanids have fubdituted in its place 
Strobilus. See Strobilus. 

This fpecies of feed-veflel is formed of an 
amentum, and compofed of many hard woody 
feales, curioufty arranged, and fixed by their 
bafe to an axis, which occupies the middle of 
the Cone, fo they open only at top ; in many 
fpecies of pine-tree, rhe feales of the Cone are 
of a bony nature, and aimofi united, as thofe 
of the cedar of Lebafion, Scotch pine, &c. in 
fir, larch, arbor-vitse, and evprefs, the feales 
are of a fubdance like hard leather; and in 
juniper, favin, icc. they arc united, and be¬ 
come flelhy and fucculent like a berry.— 
Thefe feales which compofe the Cones, ferve, 
at fird, each as a calyx to a fructification; and 
being perfiftent, they harden by degrees to a 
bony or very hard fubdance, ferving alfo as a 
fort of pericarpium to the feeds, which are 
lodged naked principally betwixt the bottom 
of the feales, and by them nouriihed as in % 
proper feed-veflel. 

The feales of the Cones often fo clofely 
involve the feeds, that they cannot be diflodged 
without violence, by fplitting the Cones open; 
with an inftrument driven through them, or 
till they are expofed to the midfiimmer fun, or 
before a fire, which caufcs diem to open gra¬ 
dually. See Pinus.. 

The feeds thcmfclv.es are. moflly ohlong,. 
hard like a nut, and crowned with a large 
membranaceous wing,' 

Thefe feeds or kernels, in fome .fpecies of 
pinus, are eatable, particularly thofe of the 
Pinus pinea, or.(lone-pine, being exceeding 
whole fome, and good for coughs and con— 
fu[options; and in Italy, where the - 'trees- 
abound, they are ferved up to table with other 
fruits in the deficit, during the winter feafon. 

CONYZA* 
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CONY Z A, Fleabane. 

Itconfifts of herbaceous and Shrubby plants, 
•adorned with compound flowers, and of which 
there is one fmall ihrubby fpccies, pretty com¬ 
mon in our ereen-houfes. 

It is entitled, 

Conyza Candida. 

H r hite-leaved Under-Jhrubby Conyza] Co¬ 
nyza with a (hort ihrubby Aalk, branching fix 
or eight inches high ; clofely garnithed with 
ovate, finall, downy, white, filvery leaves; 
and froth the fides and ends of the branches, 
long woolly flower-fialks, each fuAaining two 
or three yellow compound flowers. 

It requires fhelter in winter, and is very 
beautiful in its low bu/hy growth and filvery 
leaves: let it be kept in pots of rich earth, to 
be moved to a green-houfc or garden-frame, 
to have fhclter from frofl; and it may be 
propagated by flips of its branches in fpring, 
which, if planted in pots, and plunged in a 
hot-bed about a month, and often watered, 
will grow freely; but cuttings planted in fum- 
mer often emit roots without the aid of a hot¬ 
bed. 

COPAIFERA, Balfam of Capivi Tree. 

A large American baifamiferous exotic with 
decandrious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

Characters .] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
four acute, oblong, concave, very fpreading' 
petals. Stamina, ten flender incurved fila¬ 
ments, with oblong incumbent anther*. Pi s- 
tillum, a roundifh, compreffed, pedicillated 
germen; .{lender, incurved fiyle, and blunt 
fiigma. Pericarpium, an oval, bivalve 
legume, containing a fingle ovate feed. 

There is but one fpecies, 

Copaifera officinalis. 

Balfam of Capivi Tree.] This tree rifes in 
Spanifh-Ainerica, to the height of fifty or 
fixty feet. Wc have no other defeription but 
that the leaves are roundifh, and the flowers 
are of a red colour. 

From this tree the Capivi balfam is cxtra&- 
,ed, by tapping the trunk once—afterwards it 
will produce no more balfam. 

It is propagated by feeds procured from 
America; which, as loon as arrived, mufi be 
(own on a hot-bed ; and, when the plants are 
of a fize to tranfplant, mu A be potted and 
placed in the bark-bed of the Aove, and treated 
as other woody plants of the like nature. 
CORDIA, Cordia, or ScbeAen. 

A genus comprifing ten or twelve fpecies 
of exotjes, natives of the hot parts of Afia and 
America, and requiring the aid of a Aove to 
oreferve therf»' in this country; one of which, 
uet&g,a fuperiorly-ornamental Aowering-fhrub 


in its large bunches of funnel-fhapcd leaflet 
flowers, is the principal fort retained in our 
gardens as a curious Aove exotic. 

Ctafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, dentated at top, permanent. Corol¬ 
la, monopetalous, funnel-form, tubulous be¬ 
low, with an ere£t-fpreading border, five or 
fix-parted. Stamina, five awl-fhapcd 
filaments, and oblong anther*. Pistil- 
lum, a roundifh, acuminate germen, fingle 
Ayle, twice two-parted at top, crowned by 
obtufc Aigmas. Pericarpium, a globofe, 
acuminate drupe, affixed to the calyx, contain¬ 
ing a furrowed nut of four cells. 

The fpccies moA deferving of notice for 
our purpofe is, 

Cordia Sebejlena . 

(Sebeftena)—or Rough-leaved Scarlet Cor - 
dia. ] Cordia with feveral fhrubby Aems, 
dividing and branching fix or eight feet high ; 
garni fhed with oblong-ovate, waved, rough 
leaves, alternate, and of a deep-green colour ; 
and, at the termination of the branches, large 
cluAers of rich beautiful fcarlet flowers, with 
a large corolla, having a long tube fpreading 
open above, of very ornamental appearance. 

'Hiis fpecies being a native of the WcA- 
Indies, &cc. is tender, and requires to be retained 
moAly always in. a hot-houfe in this country ; 
fo muA be planted in pots of good mellow 
earth, and placed in any part of the hot-houfe 
or Aove, and managed as other fhrubby plants 
of that department. 

It is propagated by feed obtained from the 
WeA-Indics, which mould be fown as foon as 
poffible in pots of light earth, and plunged in 
a hot-bed or bark-bed ; and when the plants 
are advanced of two or three months* growth, 
prick them fingly in fmall pots plunged again 
in the hot-bed to forward their frefh-rooting : 
afterwards continued conAantly in the Aove. 

COREOPSIS, Tick-fecdcd Sunflower. 

The plants are herbaceous, very flowery 
perennials, proper for the pleafure-giound, 
attaining from three to fix or eight fetft fea¬ 
ture, terminated by cluAers of compound ra¬ 
diated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Fruf- 
tranea. 

Characters.] Calyx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a double general cup; the 
outer onc-is of eight fmall leaves, and the inner 
one is large and coloured. Corolla, many 
hermaphrodite tubular florets form the dilk. 
and eight large flat neutral ones the ray. 
Stamina, five fhort filaments, and cylindnc 
anther*. Pistillum, a compreffed germen, 
flender Ayle, and bifid fligma; but no Ayle 


nor 
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nor ftigma in the neutrals. Pericarpium Charaflers.] Calyx, umbellate flowers, 

none. Semina, each hermaphrodite floret having a general involucrum, fcarce mono* 
fuccceded by an orbicular feed, bordered and phyllous, and the partial one of three leaves* 
horned at top. and a fmall five-parted calyx to each floret. 

The fpecies of meft note are the three Corolla, a difform, radiated, general umbel, 
following perennials. and the florets compofed of five heart-fhaped, 

1. Coreopsis altcrnifolia* inflexed petals. Stamina, five filaments* 

. Altcrnatc-lcavcd Virginia Coreopjis.] Co- and roundifh anthers. Pistillum, a ger- 

rcopiis with upright ftrong ftems feven or eight men under each floret, two ftyles, and radiated 
feet high, garnifhed on every fide with fpear- fligmas. Pertcarpium, none; a fpherical 
fhapedj fawed, alternate leaves, having decur- two-parted fruit, and two hcmifpherical: 
rent, winged or bordered foot-ftalks, running feeds. 

from the bafe of one to the other, and the ftems There arc hut two fpecies, both of which 
crowned by large, radiated, yellow flowers. have pinnate, divided, fmall leaves, fomewhat 

2. Co r r.or s i s tripteris. efembling parfley ; but there is but one fpecies 

7 'cr note-leaved American Coreopjis .} Co- generally cultivated. 

rcoplis with upright, round, finooth ftalks, fix The fpecies are, 

or feven feet high, garni (bed at each joint with I. Coriandrum fativum. 

ternate, oppofite leaves, and the ftalks ter- Cultivated Coriander .J Coriandrum with a 

minuted by bunches of large flowers, having a fmall, fibry, white root, crowned by doubly- 

ycllow radius and purple difk. pinnate, many-parted leaves, having broadilhi 

3. Coreopsis vcrticillala. egments ; and in the centre rifes an upright, 

Vcrticillate Multijid-leaved Coreopjis .] Co- 'ound, branchy ftalk, two feet high, having all 

reopfis with upright, angular, ififF ftalks, three :he branches terminated by umbels of flowers* 
or four feet high, branching by pairs, adorned ucceeded by globular fruit, 
round the joints with compound- winged, finely 2. Coriandrum tejliculatum. 

divided leaves, in whorls; and from tlie fides of Tejliculated Smaller Coriander . J Conan— 
the branches, long foot-ftalks, each fupporting drum with fmaller, many-parted leaves, and 
one flower, having a dark-purple middle, and upright, angular. Header, branchy ftalks, ter- 
bright-ycllow ray. minated by umbels of flowers, fucceeded by 

Thcfc have all perennial fibrous roots, and efticulateu or twin fruit, 
annual ftalks, which rife in fpring, flower The firft fpecies is that commonly culti- 
from July till October, and decay to the root rated, which, as a garden-herb, is fometimes 
in November. ufedboth for culinary ufesin foups, &c. like. 

The flowers arc all compound, radiated, and wife the feeds for the fame occafion; and the 
pretty large, fliaped like funflowers but fmall- young leaves alfo, to ufe as an ingredient in 
er, and are very ornamental. allads; but as the leaves are of a fetid fmell, it 

All three fpecies arc good furniture for the s in no great efteem in England, except in 
large compartments of the pleafure-ground, ome foreign families, 

either for fpacious borders, or the fhrubbery It is propagated by feed, which for garden, 
plantations, introducing them in the vacant ufe may be fown any time in fpring or fummer*. 
fpRccs between the ftirubs, on the boundaries fowing it in fhallow drills half an inch deep*~ 
of lawns or principal walk ; for all of them and let the drills be fix inches afundcr, obferv- 
will exhibit a plentiful bloom from July or ing, as the plants foon fly up to feed, a repeti- 
Atiguft, until prevented by froth tion of five or fix fowings is requifite from 

Their propagation is cafily eftc£tcd by flip- March till September; and the laft fowing 
ping or dividing the roots in autumn, when llioukl be on a warm border, or in a bed to be 
the ftalks decay, planting the flips at once defended in winter with a frame, &c. whereby 
where they are io remain, and they will call to obtain young green leaves more effectually 
for no farther trouble than keeping them clean during that feafon, or according as they may 
from weeds, and to cut down the decayed be required. 

ftalks annually in autumn. But the feeds of thefe plants being alfo in- 

CORIANDRUM, Coriander. . fome conlidera.bfe requeft by theconfectioners. 

It contifts of herbaceous annual herbs of diftillets, and dtuggifts, but more abundantly 
the culinary and medical tribe, and their leaves the diftillers, they are in fome places cultt- 
arc tire ufcful parts for the kitchen, and the vated in fields, in great quantities, for their 
feeds for medicine, alfo for diftilling and production of feed for the tupply of the above*, 
confectionary. to ufe in their refpedive trades. 

Clafs and order, Pcntattdria Uigynia, When this plant is to be cultivated for its 

feed*. 
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feed, it (hould be Town in March, either in 
drills a foot afunder, or by broad-caft, and 
rake it in; and when tine plants are an inch 
or two high, hoe them to fix or eight inches 
difiance. They will {hoot up into fialks the 
fame year, early in Cummer, and produce 
abundance of ripe feed in Auguft; when 
ihould be careful to pull or cut the feed-ftalks 
in proper time: for, as the feeds are very 
{lightly attached, if particular care is not ob- 
ferved, both in gathering foon enough, and 
cutting the fialks, great part would fall to the 

J |round and he loft ; therefore, as foon as the 
eed is ripe, (hould cut the fialks with care, 
and diredly put them into cloths, &cc. and 
threfti out the feed as foon as convenient. 

CORIARIA, the Tanner’s, or Myrtle¬ 
leaved Sumach. 

it is a hardy, deciduous, fmall-leafcd, flower¬ 
ing fhrub for the (hrubbery, adorned with 
fpikes of quinquepetalous flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Dieecia Decandria. 
Characters .] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on diftinA plants, having fmall five- 
leafed cups. Corolla, five oval petals. 
Stamina, ten filaments, and oblong antherse. 
Pistillum, five germina, five ftyles, and 
fimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; the 
petals become flefiiy, angular, and berried, in • 
doling five feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Coriaria Myrtfolia. 

Myrtle-leaved Coriaria.'] Coriaria with a 
flirubby, pithy, brown ftem, clofely branching 
from the bottom, and forms a bulhy head three 
or four feet, thickly garni filed with ovate- 
oblong, pointed, fmallim, bright-green leaves, 
in pairs oppofite; and at the fidfes and ends 
of the branches, fmall fpikes of whitifh flow¬ 
ers. 

Varieties.] Male-flowered Coriaria—Fe¬ 
male Coriaria. 

This is a proper fimib for any of the com¬ 
mon (hrubbery compartments, to increafe the 
variety, where its roots will creep confidera- 
biy, and fend up (pawn, or many fmall fuck¬ 
ers, for rncicafe. 

It is eafily propagated by fuckers from the 
root, which it affords plentifully, and may be 
taken off with fibres every autumn or xvintei. 

J.ayers in autumn will alfo be rooted in a 
year. 

This plant derives the namef Coriaria, from 
itsufe in tanning of leather in the countries of 
its native growth, France, Spain, and Italy, &c. 

CORNUS, Cornel-tree, or Cornelian- 
Cherry, and Dog-wood. 

This genus- confifts principally of hardy 
deciduous trees and ■ (hrubs, proper for the 


(hrubbery plantations, adorned with oblong 
leaves, and umbellate white flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, umbellate flowers, 
included in a four-leaved coloured involucrum, 
the florets having a very fmall four-parted cup. 
Corolla, each floret compofed of four 
oblong acute petals. Stamina, four ere6fc 
filaments, and roundifh incumbent anthcrae. 
Pistillum, a roundifh germen under the 
receptacle, filiform ftyle, and blunt ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a roundifh berry, including 
a bilocular nut, having two kernels. 

There are for our purpofc five principal 
f)>ec.*es of the tree and fhrub kind, one of 
which fpecies grows wild in England ; the rdl 
are of American growth, but all hardy enough 
to fucceed here in the full ground. 

The fpecies are, 

r. CoRNUS mafcula. 

Male Cornus, or Cornelian Cherry-tree.] 
Cornus with anuprighttrec-ftem, rifiug twenty 
feet high, branching, and forming a large head, 
garni filed with oblong-lanceolate leaves, and 
fmall umbels of yellowifh-green flowers at the 
fides and ends of the branches, appearing early 
in fpring, fuccceded by fmall, red, chcrry-like, 
eatable, acid fruit. 

This fpecies is efteemed both as a flowering 
fhrub, and for its fruit, to preferve for making 
taits. 

The wood of this tree being extremely hard, 
derives the name Cornus, i. e. of a horn-like 
hardnefs and duration, and is faid to laft as 
long as iron. 

V Cornus fanguinta. 

Bloody-twig , or Common Dog-wood.] Cor- 
nus with an upright tree-ftem, branching ten 
or twelve feet high, having blood-red {hoots, 
garnifhed with ovate-oblong, pointed, nervous 
leaves, two inches long ; and all the branches 
terminated by umbellate white flowers, fuc- 
cecdcd by black berries. 

Variety.] With variegated leaves. 

This fpecies grows wild in the hedges in 
many parts of this kingdom, but is cultivated 
in the nurferies, and may, with propriety, be 
introduced in large flirubbcrics, both for the 
variety of its foliage and flowers, as well as 
for die Angular appearance of its red (hoots in 
winter, when devoid of leaves. 

3. Cornus Jtorida. 

Great-flowered Cornus , or Virginia Dog¬ 
wood ’.J Cornus with a tree-ftem, branching 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and fine red (hoots, 

f amifiicd with large oblong leaves; and the 
ranches terminated by umbellate white flow¬ 
ers, having a very large involucrum, the leaf¬ 
lets obcordate, fucceeded by dark-red berries. 

Varieties.] 
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Varieties.'] Virginia Dog-wood with# red 
involucrum—Female Narrow-leaved Virginia 
Dog-wood with fpear-fhaped, acute, nervous 
leaves; and the branches terminated by um¬ 
bellate white flowers, fucceeded by red berries. 

4. Corn US fericea. 

Silky-leaved Cornus, or Blue-berried Ameri¬ 
can Dog-wood.] Cornus with an upright, 
(1cm, branching eight or nine feet high, having 
beautiful red (hoots ; large oval leaves, hoary 
and whiti(h underneath ; and all the brunches 
terminated by umbels of white flowers, fuc¬ 
ceeded by bunches of large, oval, blue berries. 

This fpecies is remarkably ornamental both 
ia its line, large, whitiih foliage and flowers 
in fuminer, and its numerous bunches of ele¬ 
gant blue berries in autumn. 

5. Cornus alba. 

IVhitc-berried Pennfylvanian Dog-wood.] 
Cornus with an upright (lem, branching eight 
or ten feet high, and very red (hoots; oblong- 
oval leaves, whitilh underneath; and large 
umbels of white flowers, fucceeded by white 
berries. 

Variety.] White-leaved American Dog¬ 
wood with l'pear-lhaped,acute, finooth leaves; 
and large umbels of white flowers, and red 
berries. 

Mod of thefe fpccies are (Irong (hooters, 
well clad with leaves, from two to four inches 
long, of a iightilh colour. 

All thefe trees are elegant furniture for large 
Ihrubhcries, wildcrnefs-works, and all other 
ornamental plantations, where they will effed 
a fine variety with their leaves and numerous 
flowery umbels in fummer, their clufter* of 
berries in autumn, and thofe of the Dog-uflSod 
kinds, with their beautiful red (hoots in win¬ 
ter, when the leaves are fallen. 

They all profper in any common foil and 
expofure; and as to their culture, permit them 
to aflume their own natural growth, except 
juft retrenching any rambling (hoots, and 
clear avvav fuckers (ram the roots, and all 
dead wood from the branches. 

Propagation o f all the Sorts. 

Their propagation is by feed, layers, and 
cuttings, all in the full ground. 

By "feeds.—The feed of the American kinds 
generally arrive from thence in fpring, which 
iliould be fown as foon as pofiiblc in a bed of 
good earth half an inch deep ; but they rarely 
germinate till fpring following, unlcfs they arc<> 
(own in autumn; therefore the feeds of the 
Comeliau-chcrry, and Common Dog-wood, 
"s alfo thofe of all rite others that ripen here, 
fhould be fown in Odober, and they will, for 
the general part, grow the fucceeding fpring; 
and when the plants are a year old, plant them 


out in nurfery-rows; and when.from two to 
[ four or five feet high, are. of due-fine for the 
(hrubbery, &c. 

By layers.—Let the'(hoots of tbe year be 
layed in autumn; they will all be well rooted, 
and fit to tranfplant the autumn following. 

By cuttings.—This may be performed in 
O&ober or November: chufing flrongihoots 
of the year,.cut ten or twelve inches' long, 
plant tjiem three parts in the ground, and they 
will be well rooted by autumn following. 

Suckers from the roots will alfo make good 
plants. „ , - ~ 

When thife (hrubsare from two to four 
five feet high, they are fit for rite (hrubbery. 
CORNU T 1 A' (CormtiaJ, 

Confifts of a branching fhrub for the ftove, 
garni (lied with hoary leaves and ringent flow¬ 
ers. 


Clafs arj^ order, Didynamja Angiofperntia, 
Characters.} - Ch&jfii* ftnall, roundi(h, 
one-leaved cup, with die border dentated. 
Corolla, moaopetaious m and ringent; the 
tube cylindric, and much longer than the cup; 
the limb is quadrifid, with the upper part 
roundifh and eredt, and the lower entire. 
Stamina, four filaments, two of which rife, 
above the tube of the corolla, and topped with 
Ample inclining antherae. Pistillum, a 
roundifh germen, a bipartite, very long ftyle, 
crowned with thick fligmata. PericaR- 
P 1 UM, a globofe. berry, fitting on the cup, 
containing a kidney-fhaped feed. 

Of this genus there is but one fpecies, 

CoR NUT IA pyramid at a. 

Pyramidal-fptkedCormtia.] This plant rifes 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, with irregu¬ 
lar branches; garni(bed with hoary leaves, 
placed oppofite ; the flowers are of a fine blue 
colour, and come out in pyramidal (pikes at 
the ends of the branches in autumn, and con¬ 
tinue long in bloom. 

The propagation is by feeds or cuttings. 

By feeds—fown in the fpring ; and, when 
the plants are come up, tranfplanred into (ingle 
pots, and plunged in the bark-bed in the (love, 
there to remain. 

By cuttings.—Thefe (hould be planted in 

S , and treated in the fame maimer us the 
ings. 

COROLLA; Corolla, or Little Crown, 
the botanic name for the flower-leaves, i. e, 
the beautiful coloured leaves of the flowed 
which immediately furround and defend the 
organs of generation, and (land within the 
calyx, where there is any. 

This confpkuous and beautiful part of 
plants, the Corolla, is defigned not only as 
an ornament to theTefpedtivc plants, but alfo 
R r to 
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con, 

to defend and nouri/h the tender generative 
organs, till they have performed their fecun¬ 
dating function, &c. and is therefore by 
Linnaeus, in aflimilating the animal and ve¬ 
getable kingdoms, diftingui/hed by the name 
of aulaumJJoris t or the palace in which the 
nuptials of the plant are celebrated. 

The Corolla may be faid to coniift of two 
parts, the petals, and the ne&arium ; the 
Haft of which, however, is rather a ftriking 
fuperfluity,. or occafional appendage in fomc, 
than a neceflary part of every Bower (fee 
Nectarium) ; fo that the petals arc always 
to be confidered as the principal part of the 
Corolla. 

A Corolla of one petal is termed monopeta- 
lous ; of two, dipetalous ; of three, tripetalous ; 
of four, tcirapttalous ; of five, pcntapctalous, 
or quinqucpetalous ; of fix, hexapctalous, or 
ftxpttalous ; of eight* oflapetalous * of maoy, 
polypetalous ; though aH.flowers, having more 
than one petal, are fpecies of folypetalous . 

Obferve, in refpe& to number, that, in the 
charaftcriftic defeription of the Corolla, the. 
number of petals is always to be determined 
from their Angle or common Bate, never from 
the doubles, which are only accidental va¬ 
rieties ; as, for example, in the chtiramhm , or 
wall-flower and ftock-giUitlowcrs, in their 
common ftate, the Corolla confifts only of 
four petals, hut in the doubles they are nu¬ 
merous ; and fo of all other flowers that are 
apt to run into doubles, which are properly 
enough ftyled luxuriant flowers. See Luxu- 
Ri ans Flos, and-P lenus Flos., 

The real number of petals in the Corolla 
is determined from the bafe; that is, when 
the Corolla appears of two, three, or many 
parts or divifions, continued to or very near 
the bottom, it is confidcrcd as fo many diftindt 
petals, notwithftanding the bafe of the feveral 
petals may con licit, as is the cafe of the 
mallow tribe, the genus Narcijpts , and many 
others ; but when tne limb, or upper fpread- 
ing part of the Corolla, is divided only about 
half way, or a little more or lefs, into feveral 
parts, it is confidcrcd only as one petal, mo~ 
nopctalom, divided into fo many fegmenta or 
parts. 

Segments or divifions arc very frequent in 
monnpctalous flowers, which very commonly 
have their limb divided into five parts ; in po- 
lypetalmis flowed thefe divifions of the real 
petals feldom prevail. 

Jn wfpcct to the figure of the Corolla 
and petals,—in monopctalous flowers, there 
bring but one petal, it is cither bcll-fliaped, 
funnel /haped, t fidver-lhaped, wheel-fhaped, 
ringent, or mafque-ihapcd, as explained be- 


j low j and in a polypetalous flower, the Co¬ 
rolla is cither regular, by having all its petals 
of equal figure, magnitude, proportion, and 
pofition, as’ in tulip, Narciflus, lily. See. or 
irregular, by the petals a/Fuming different fi¬ 
gures, fizes, and pofitions, in the fame Co¬ 
rolla, as in aconitum, or monk’s hood, balfa- 
mine, columbine, and lark-fpur, &c. 

In a monopctalous Corolla, the lower hol¬ 
low part is called the tube, the upper fpread- 
ing part the limb, the opening of the tube 
the chaps or \a.-ws,faux. See Tubus, Lim¬ 
bus, and Faux. 

In a polypetalous Corolla, the lower part 
is termed tne claw, unguis ; the upper fpread- 
mg part, lamina. See Unguis and Lamina. 

The Corolla has different terms, according 
to the figure it affumes, as follow. 

Corolla Campanulata, a bell-fhaped Corolla, 
confifls of one petal, regular and hollow like 
a bell, as in the genus campanula, convolvu¬ 
lus, and deadly night-fhade. 

Corolla Infundibulformis , a funncl-fhaped 
Corolla, confifts of one regular petal, wiih a 
conio/hapcd limb, /landing upon a long tube, 
as in datura , or thorn-apple, oleander, to¬ 
bacco, and marvel of Peru. 

Corolla Hypocrateriformis, a fulver- fhapetl 
Corolla, has one regular petal, having a plane 
or flat-fpreading limb flanding on a very lhorr 
tube, as in periwinkle, &c. 

Corolla Rotata, a wheel-/haped Corolla, 
has one regular petal, having a plane or fiat- 
limb without any tube, fometimes entire, and 
fometimes divided, as in b or ago. 

Corolla Ringens, a gaping or grinning Co¬ 
rolla, has one irregular petal, fliapcd lornc- 
times like a mafque or fnour of an animal 
with two lips, as in fnap-dragon, or calf’s- 
fnout ; fometimes is terminated behind by a 
nedVarium, in form of a tube, or fpur of a 
fowl, as obtains in Antirrhinum tinaria , or 
toad-flax. See Ringens Flos, and Persona- 
tus Flos. 

Corolla Labiata , a labiated or lip Corolla, 
having unequal divifions formed into two lips, 
is a fpccies of Corolla Ringens. Sec Labi at u s 
Flos, and Verticillatal. 

Corolla Cruciformis, a cruciform, or cro/s- 
/haped Corolla, com poled of four equal pe¬ 
tals, that fpead at top on their claws in form 
of a crofs, exemplified in flock-gilliflowcr, 
lady’s-fmock, and the other numerous flowers 
of the clafs tetradynamia. 

Corolla Papilionacea, a papilionaceous or 
butcerfly-fliaped Corolla, rompofed of four ot. 
five irregular petals, which, from their figure 
and pofition, bear an obvious rcfcmblance to 
a butterfly with its wings expanded, exem¬ 
plified 
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plified in the pea, bean, kidney-bean,* and 
laburnum, &c. The petals are chara&en'fed 
by diftinft names; the upper one is called 
the ftandard, vexillnm ; the two .fide ones, 
the wings, ala , and the lowernioft one, 
fometimes concave and divided, is called the 
keel, carina, from its refemblance to the bot¬ 
tom or keel of a boat; is fometimes of one 
petal, and fometimes two united. See Papi- 
LIONTACEUS Flos. 

Moil of the plants in the clafs diadelphia 
have papilionaceous flowers. 

Corolla Regular is Polypetala, a regular po- 
Jypetalous Corolla, having two, three, or 
many regular petals, of e«{ual fhape, magni¬ 
tude, and polition, as in ruic-campion, holly¬ 
hock, tulip, lily, Sec. 

Corolla Irregularis Polypetala , an irregular 
polypetalous Corolla, contifts of ieveral irre¬ 
gular, diflimilar petals, generally accompanied 
with a ncdlarium, as in aconitum , balfamine, 
lark-fpur, orchis, or bee-flower, cypripedium, 
or lady’s-flipper ; and moft: of the papiliona¬ 
ceous flowers come all ) under this denomina¬ 
tion. Sec Irregularis Flos. 

With refpefl to the duration of the Corolla, 
the petals fometimes fall off immediately after 
their expanfion, or endure but a few hours, 
or fometimes but one day ; fouTetimes. they 
are of fcvrral days’ or even weeks’ duration ; 
and fometimes the Corolla withers on the 
plant without dropping at all, as often obtains 
in the cucumber, in which the flower fome¬ 
times remains on the end of the fruit, till 
ht to gather; but in moft plants the Corolla 
falls olF with the ftamina and other parts toon 
after the fecundating fundlion is eftcdled; to 
affift which, by defending the genera t ive organs, 
is apparently the main defign of the Corolla. 

CORONILLA, Jointed-poddcd Colutca, 
and Etna us, or Scorpion Sena. 

Of this genus there are fome fluubby ever¬ 
greens ana deciduous flmibs, proper for the 
grccn-houfe and fhrubbery collodions, orna¬ 
mented principally with pinnated, many-lobed 
leaves, and cjutters of papilionaceous yellow 
flowers, fuccecdcd by long, jointed feed-pods. 

Clafs and older, Diadelphia Dccandria. 

Chat-afters.] Calyx is moncphyllous, coin- 
prefled, ercdl, and lufid. Corolla is papi¬ 
lionaceous ; the vrxillum hcart-lliapcd, and 
the lidcs reflexed; the wings oval, and join 
at top; and the carina lliort, compreffed, and 
pointed. Stamina, ten filaments, nine of 
them united, the other flands feparate, and 
'fuiall anther*. Pistil).dm, an oblong, co¬ 
lumnar get men, briilly ftyle,andobtufe ftigma. 
Pericardium, a long, rouud, jointed pod, 
having many feeds. 
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The principal 

firft four are low, rather tender'ftifybs, and 
are commonly retained in pots for ftieltet of a 
greeu-noufe m winter. • * 

1. CokONILLA gluuca. 

Sea-green-leaved Coronilla.] Coronilla with 

a ftirubby ftaik, branching two fcetfiigftf; 
pinnated evergreen leaves, of about five*pair 
of glaucous-coloured lobes, terminated by an 
odd one ; and, from the fides of the branches, 
many roundifli bunches of bright-yellow odo¬ 
riferous flowers. • “ 

2. Coronilla argentea. 

Silvery-leaved Cretan Coronilla.'] Coronilla 
with a inrubby ftaik, branching two feet high; 
pinnated leaves of nine or eleven filvcry lobes; 
and roundifh bunches of yellow flowers. 

3. Coronilla valcnttna. 

Falentian Nine-lobed Coronilla .} Coronilla 
with a ftirubby ftaik, branching a foot or 
eighteen inches high; pinnated leaves of 
about nine pair of fniall lobes; and the 
branches terminated by bunches of yellow 
flowers. 

4. Coronilla Juncea . 

Rttfliy-likc, Spanijh Coronilla .] Coronilla 
with a llirubby ltalk, branching two feet high, 
the branches very flender like brooifi; gar- 
nifhed with leaves of five and three very nar¬ 
row, linear, fpear-fhaped, fleftiy lobes, and 
fmall bunches of bright-yellow flowers. 

The following is a hardy, large, very beau¬ 
tiful, deciduous, flowering flxrub, and remark¬ 
ably fioriferous. 

5. Coronilla Emcrus. 

(Emcrus)—-or Scorpion-Sena.] Coronilla 
with a flirubby ftem, branching mimeroufly 
fix or eight feet high, clofely garniflied with 
winged leaves of three pair of lobes, termi¬ 
nated by an odd one; and at the fides of the 
branches, numerous long fiowcr-ftalks, each 
fupporting two or three large yellow flowers, 
fuccecdcd by longifh pods. 

Variety.] Dwarf Scorpion-Sena. 

The flowers of all thefc ftmibs are of the 
papilionaceous or butterfly kind, being com- 
pot'ed of a ftandard, two wings, and a carina , 
or keel (fee the Charaftcrs), appearing com¬ 
monly in May and June in great plenty; and 
the Emcrus, or Scorpion-Sena, appears co¬ 
vered with them, continuing long in beauty ; 
and all the forts arc fuccecdcd by jointed pods 
in autumn, filled with many feeds. 

The firflt four fpccies are rather tender, 
and, although they will live in open air in 
mild winters, they are impatient of feverc 
weather; they fliouid therefore, for the ge¬ 
neral part, be potted, to be moved to (belter 
of a green-houfe or glafs-frame in winter; 

Rn aud 
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and othersmay be placed in a fheltered fitua- 
l tion in the full ground, to taka their chance. 

The fifth fort, Scorpion-Sena, and variety, 
are hardy and elegant flowering fhrubs for the 
principal fhrubbery compartments in gardens 
of any extent, ana there are but few hardy 
fhrubs that make a finer appearance. 

Propagation of the Sorts. 

The firftfbur fpccies are propagated by feeds 
i.n fpring, either -on a warm border, or in a 
v {lender, not bed j but Sic latter will forward 
them greatly: fow the feeds in pots of.rich 
earth half an inch deep, jind plunge them 
ill the Kdt~bejt; and when the plants are two 
or threeinebes high, prick diem in feparate 
final) pots, allowing fhadc, water, and air, 
arid harden them gradually to the full air in 
June, in which let them remain till October, 

' then removed to flicker of a frame during win¬ 
ter } but cover them only in tiifie of froft. 

The Scorpion-Sota may be increafed plenti¬ 
fully both by feeds, and by layers and cuttings. 

Sow the feeds in March, in a bed of light 
earth, and coverthem half an inch deep, giv¬ 
ing occafional waterings in dry weather, and 
* the plants will rife in a month or fix weeks; 
and when they have had a year or two’s 
growth,* tranfplant them from the feed-bed 
m nurfery rows, and in two or three years 
after, they will be large enough for the fhrub- 
bery. 

By layers.—It may be done in autumn or 
winter, .chufing the one year’s fhoots, giving 
them a gentle twift, and they will be rooted 
by the winter following. 

By cutties.—Plant fomc of the young 
fhoots in fpnng, or in O&ober or November, 
in a fhady border, giving water the following 
fpting ana fnmmer, and many of them will be 
rooted bv autumn. 

COR 1 USA, Bcdr’s-ear Sanicle. 

It ttirnifties two very low, herbaceous, 
flowery perennials, crowned by umbels of 
monopetiilous, wheel - fhaped, auricula - like 
flowers, having five ftamina and one ftyle. 

The fpecies are, 
i. Cortusa MaltJlioli. 

Bear'f-ear Sanicle of Adatthiolus. ] Cortufa 
with a fibry root, crowned by many oblong, 
fitart-fhfped, indented leaves in a duller, 
and among them round flower-ftalks fix inches 
high, terminated by umbels of fine red flowers 
longer thin tficcalyx. 
e. CpUTVPA G me Uni. 

Bear's-tar Sanicle of Gmclin .] Cortufa w^h 
a fibry root crowned by a tuft of hcarjt- 
fbaued leaves, and flower-ftalks four inches 
. high, terminated by umbels of pale-red flow¬ 
ers fhorter than the calyx. 
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They aie native^ of mountainoul, rocky 
parts abroad, fo muft have a dry, lean foil; or 
may be kept in pots of dry, fanay earth, placed 
in the fhade, and in fummer muft be duly 
watered; and their propagation here is by 
flipping the roots m O&ober. 

CORYLUS, die Haul or Nut-tree, Fife 
bert, &c. 

This genus fumifhes three fpecies only, 
moftly of the large fhrub or moderate tree 
kind, hardy and deciduous, and of which 
there are feveral varieties, valuable in gardens 
for their fruit, as alfo by way of variety in 
large flirubbcry and other ornamental planta¬ 
tions: 

Clafs and order, Moncecia Polyandrta. - 

Charaflers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers, remote on the. feme plant; Males 
are collected in a long catkin, or fealy amen¬ 
tum, each fcale forming a calyx. Corolla, 
none. Stamina, many very fliort filaments 
in each fcale, and oblong, eredt anthers?; 
Female Flowers in a very fmall fubglobu- 
lar amentum, included within the advancing 
bud fitting clofe to the branches, having a thick, 
two-leaved, leathery, calyx, enlarging to the 
length of the fruit, and lacerated at the margin. 
Pistjllum, a roundifh germen, two flyles, 
and fimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, none; 
the gernten becomes an oval nut, pointed at 
the top. 

Boranifts admit of but three real fpecies of 
Cory/us, and that the Hazel, Filbert, Cobnut, 
&c. are all varieties of the feme fpecies, and 
that the common Hazel or Nut-tree of the 
woods is the original fpecies. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Corylus Avtliana. 

Common Hazel or Nut-tree. ] Corylus with 
an upright tree-ftem, very branchy, and form¬ 
ing a full head from ten to twenty feet high, 

i ^arni flied with large, roundiih-cordatc, pointed 
eaves,- having oval ftipulse ; and male flowers, 
growing in long, yellowifh catkins, and female 
flowers fitting clofe to the branches, appearing 
in fpring, of a red colour, fuccecdcd by the 
fruit in large cups, ripening in autumn. 

Varieties.] Common Wood-nut with a 
white-fkinned kernel—Red Wood-nut, hav¬ 
ing a red-fkinned kernel. 

Large Clu/ier JVood-nut —The Nuts grow 
in large cluuers, and arc alfo large and fine, 
and the trees very proper for garden or or¬ 
chard culture. 

Great Cob-nut —A remarkable large round 
Nut with a thick and very hard {hell, more * 
valuable for its fize for variety, than any par¬ 
ticular excellency in its kernel. 

Long-nut —is an inch and half* or two 

inches 
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inches lofig, broadifh and rounded at die top, 
but docs not kernel well. 

Barcelona , or Spani/h-nut—h large, round- 
ifh, thin«fhellecf Nut, always remarkably 
well-kernellcd, which is exceeding fweet and 
good, and will ripen in England, To is a very 
proper Tort for culture; and the tree is a ftrong 
thooter. 

Filbert-Nut-tree —The branches grow more 
crcdl, and the Jlipulm more oblong than the 
other kinds, and the fruit is oblong, large, 
thin-fhelled, and well filled with exceeding 
fweet kernels, and the Nuts frequently grow 
in clufters. OF this there are two notable 
varieties—White - lkiniied Filbert—Red-fkin- 
ned Filbert.—The Red fort is in mod efleem, 
being coveted for the beauty of its redtkerncl. 
The trees of thefe two varieties are very di- 
fliuguiihable; dinfc of the W hite fort have 
die /hoots and leaves t>f a light-green colour, 
and thofe of the Red kind' are of a dark or 
reddifh-green. Both the varieties are good 
bearers, and will fucceed almoft any where; 
they are therefore well worth culture in every 
garden or orchard. 

2. Corylus rojlrata. 

(Roflrated-Calyxed Corylus)—or American 

Cuckoid-Nut .1 Corylus with an upright ftem 
dividing into a branchy head ; oblong-heart- 
form, acute leaves, having lanceolate ftipulae, 
and Nuts in very long cups, covering the fruit, 
roftrated or beaked. 

3. Corylus Colurna. 

(Colurna) — or Dwarf Byzantine Nut-tree .] 
Corylus with an upright, fhrubby ftem, branch¬ 
ing four or five feet high ; roundifh, pointed 
leaves, and narrow, acute ftipulae ; and large 
round Nuts growing in clufters. 

The flowers of all thefe trees are male and 
female, at a diftancc on the fame tree; the 
males appear in long fcaly amentums, formed 
in autumn and winter, and the females, or 
fruitful flowers, come out in fpring, in clufters 
clofe to the branches, having thick, two-leav¬ 
ed, tom cups, appearing of a reddifh colour, 
and the calyx inclofes the fruit, and accom¬ 
panies it to maturity, generally one Nut in 
each cup. 

All the forts of Corylus are very hardy, and 
will profper in almoft any fituation and foil, 
high or low, or on the fides of hills, as is 
evident from the common Hazel growing wild 
in fuch abundance in woods, wilds, forefts, 
and field hedges, in almoft every county of 
♦he kingdom, and from which the Nuts are 
colle&ea that fupply the different markets; 
the trees aifo turn out to good account when 
growing in coppices, to cut as underwood, 
and for poles for various ufes, as hoops, fpars, 
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hurdles," handles to hufbaitdry^’^spleai’ehts* 
walking flicks, fiftiing-rods, amf bis^y other 
ufes, and for which pufpales thesy afford 
a falling every fifth, feventh, or eJghtih yOT, 
according to the ufes fojr. which they #e da- 
ftgned. ’ . - 

For purpofes in gardening, feveral of ftiie" 
varieties are worthy of culture, for the fake of 
their fruit; particularly the Clufter-nut, Large-' 
Cob-nut, Barcelona-nut, and the two varie¬ 
ties of Filberts ; all of which may eitbfer be 
trained as full ftandards, half ftandards, or 
dwarfs. When required for ftandards, they "" 
fhouldbe planted at fifteen feet diftance, litfier 
■in the garden, or on the, edge of orchards, 
&c. or they may be dropped lmgty it* differ¬ 
ent parts, to form the greater variety ; and in 
pleafurc-grounds, fome may be diipofed by 
Lthe fides of fhady walks, or fhrubbery com¬ 
partments, and other plantations contiguous 
to the walks, fome as dwarfs, ethers as half 
land fuU-ftandatds, where they will exhibit 
variety as common ihrubs, and the progrefa 
of the fruit will afford entertainment in ex- 
curfions through the plantation, as well as- 
furnifh a fupply for the deftert. 

Obferve, when you defign them to form, 
full ftandards, you ihould train them with & 
fingle ftem five or fix feet, high, at which, 
height -fuffer them to branch out and form a 
head, according to their natural growth; but 
for half ftandards, a three or four feet ftem is 
fufficient; and for dwarfs, train them with a 
fingle ftem to a foot and half or two feet in 
height, then top them, and they will branch, 
out, and form a low fpreading head. 

Ail the culture thefe trees require, after 
being planted as fruit trees where they are to* 
remain, is to clear the bottom annually from 
fuckers arifing from the root, and the ftem 
from all fide moots; and as to their heads, 
let them, for die general part, take their natu¬ 
ral growth, except juft retrenching any very 
rambling ihoots or branches. 

But fometime8, intended as fnait trees, they 
are planted to form a kind of hedge, fetting 
them five feet diftance; fo leave diem moftly 
to nature, to fhoot from the bottom, fides, and 
top, in their own way; but thefe do not ge¬ 
nerally produce £0 large, fine fruit, as trees 
with one ftem, ftanding at fuch di fiances, 
that their heads have full mope to fpread. regu¬ 
larly every way. 

When a full plantation of thefe trees is 
defigtied for their fruit, I fhould advife plant¬ 
ing-them in rows not lefs than fifteen or twen¬ 
ty feet diftance, nor lefs than ten or fifteen, 
feet'afunder in the lines. 

But of the different fpecics and varieties of 
8 * Corylus 
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* Corylusy the two forts of Filberts are the mod 
e&imable and valuable, kind as fjuit trycs of 
this kind for general culture* in gardens or or- 
. chards, &c. either for the fupply of a family, 
or in large plantation,!* to produce confider- 
able quantities of Nuts for the markets; the 
Nuts being both larger, and offuperior flavour, 
and. the trees generally great bearers; fo that 
they deferve culture more abundantly than 
mod of the other forts; and they will profper 
in any common foil and fituation, in gardens, 
Orchards; fields, &c. planted hath as ftandards 
in rows fifteen or twenty feet diftance by 
twelve feet in the lines, and trained to Angle 
ftetntffour to five or fix feet, end with bran¬ 
chy, full Spreading heads; or arc fometimes 
planted hedge-fafhton in gardens, hotli in An¬ 
gle rows to run up in natural growth, and 
occafion'ally in a double row, ten or twelve 
feet between, to form a fhady filbert walk; 
and in all of which they will bear abundantly; 
but the detached fingle ftandards commonly 
produce the largeft fruit. 

The trees of thefe forts are very profitable 
to plant in fome conAderablc quantity to af- 
fotd large productions of Nuts for the markets, 
as above obferved, in which they generally 
have a ready fale. 

However, it would lie eligible to plant fome 
of each of die other principal forts of Nut trees, 
in gardens, plcafure-grpunds, orchards, &c. 
•where there is fufficient fpace for their ad- 
miflion: they will form an agreeable variety in 
their different frpits, both iti their giowth, 
anil when fewed up ro the table. 

When defigned to form.a cop'pice of com¬ 
mon Nut-trees, for poles, &c. it may be 
effe&cd either by fow'ing the Nuts in drills in 
autumn or fpring in the places whcr$ the tiees 
arc always to remain, in rows the diftance as 
below ; or they may lie previoufly raifed Aom 
the N ut in the nurlery way ; and, when two 
or three to four or five feet high, plant them 
out where they are to remain, in rows five 
feet diftance, and a yard in the rows, and they 
•will be fit for the firft fall, in a thinning order, 
in eight, ten, or twelve years, according to the 
ufes they arc defigned for, and every fifth, fixth, 
or feven'h year afterwards. 

Propagation of all the Varieties 

All t!\c forts of Corylus may be propagated 
with facility by .planting the Nurs, by layers, 
■fuckers from the root, and by grafting .and' 
budding. 

By planting the Nuts. — This (hould be done 
in fptii g • but-until the an ival of’ that feafort, 
it is proper to preferve the Nuts in fand, in 
fome airy retoin, (bed, or cellar; andinFe-i 
bruary plant them in drills near two inches < 


deep, and the plants will appear in (i x or eight 
weeks, which, when a year old, plant out in 
nurfery-rows, and there train them two or 
three years, for the purpofes wanted, i. e. 
either as ftandards, half ftandards, or dwarfs; 
then tranfplant them into the garden, &c. It is 
to be obferved, that in railing thefe trees from 
the Nut, the forts are not to be always de¬ 
pended on; for, like moft other feedling fruit- 
trees, they often vary, fo that the moft certain 
method to continue the refpediive forts is by 
layers, &c. obferving, however, that in rail¬ 
ing from Nuts, fometimes trees are obtained, 
which produce Nuts as good, and fometimes 
better than thofe from which they were raifed. 

By layers.—This is one of the moft certain 
methods of continuing the refpedtive varieties 
diftindl; for layers of the Clufter-nut never 
fail to produce fruit exa&ly of the fame kind 
and manner; the fame of the Cobs, Barce¬ 
lona, and Filberts ; and this is a very cafy 
and expeditious method of propagation, for 
every twig layed will readily grow; therefore, 
in autumn or winter, having rccourfe to fome 
low-growing trees, let fome of the lower 
branches, that are well furuifhed with young 
(hoots, be pegged down in the ground, then 
lay all the young (hoots thereof in the earth 
with their tops out, every one of which will 
root and advance in length, and be lit to 
tranfplant by autumn following, when they 
(hould be (epa rated and planted in uurfery- 
rows two feet afunder, and trained as obferved 
of the feedlings; but when any conAderablc 
quantity are to be raifed this way, it is eligi¬ 
ble to form ftools for that put pole, by pre¬ 
vioufly, a year before, heading down fome trees 
almofttothe ground, to throwout a quantity of 
(hoots near the earth convenient (or laying, 
and they will furniih a fupply for that uto 
annually. 

Suckers, arifing from the roots of trees 
raifed hy either of the above methods, if 
taken tip in autumn, winter, or fpring, with 
good radical fibres, will ajfo grow ficely, 
form proper plants, and produce the fame fort 
of fruit as their parent plant; and fuckers of 
thefe may alfo be ufed for the fame purpofc; 
and in which method of propagation, the 
ftrong fuckers may be planted at once where 
they aie to remain; and the fmallcr fiz.es 
plat.ted in a nurfery for a year or two. 

By grafting and budding,—Thefe methods 
have alio the fame effect as layers, of continu¬ 
ing any particular variety with certainty; aiul^ 
the ojieration is to be performed in the ulhaf* 
way on (locks erf any of the fpeciesand varie¬ 
ties of this genus. See Grafting, &c. 

CORYMBUS, a mode of cluftavflower- 
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Ing, refembling the form of a clufter of ivy* < 
berries, and ckffcrs from the umbel and ra- 
cemtis, and other modes of clufter-flowering. 
See Umbella and Racemus. 

A Corymbus-clufter is diftinguiihable, in 
that many partial flower-ftalks arife from dif¬ 
ferent parts, of the common (talk ; and al¬ 
though of unequal lengths, by coming out 
higher or lower on the main ftalk, yet tliey 
all rife to the fame height, fo as that the flow¬ 
ers they ftipport form a flat and even furface 
at top, exemplified in fpiraa opulifolia , tana- 
cctum, &c. and differs from an umbel, in 
which all thq, partial flower - (talks? proceed 
from one point or common centre, and rife 
alfo to an equal height. Sec Umbella. 

A Corymbus is either Ample or compound ; 
Ample, when the partial flowor-tlalks have no 
branches; compound, when they branch out 
into levcral ramifications, yet fo as to form an 
even furfacc at top. 

CORYPHA, Kan Palm. 

It conlifts of one fpecies, a perennial exotic 
with large, frondofc, palmate, platted leaves, 
and fpathaceous flowers, a native of Indi.t, 
and retained here in our ftoves tor variety. 

Ciaf's and order, Hcxandria Monopvma. 

Char atlas, j Calyx, a univerial com¬ 
pound iputhu protruding a branching Ipadix ot 
many florets, each having a triphydous cup. 
Corolla, tlircc-partcd into ovate, obtule, 
ipreading petals. Stamina, Ax awl-ihaped 
filaments, withjoinedanthcra:. PlsTlLLUM,a 
rouudilhgcrmeu, Ih'ort, fulmlateftyle, and Am¬ 
ple ftigtna. Pkricarpium, a globule drupe 
of out cc!U containing an ufleous, round*nur. 

The fpecies is, 

Corypha minor. 

Smal/t > Pan Pa/m.] Corvpha with a fpread- 
ing root fending up irondpic (oot-ftalks, ele¬ 
vating, large, palmate-fan-lhaped, plaited 
leaves, from eighteen inches to two feet long, 
and near eighteen inches broad, opening like a 
fan, with threads intervening: and between the 
leaves at ifes a ipatha protruding a fpadix of 
flowers, which are fucceeded by drupaceous 
fruit. 

This plant being a native of India requires 
the confiant protection of the ftove. 

It is propagated by feeds and by flips from 
the head of the root; the feeds are procured 
ftom abroad, which fow in pots of light fandy 
eatth, and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving 
occaiiotial waterings; and by autumn or ipring 
following the plants w ill be fit to be pricked 
into feparate pots. By flips—The crown of the 
roots loir.ctimes affords off-fets, which, if fe-. 
parated with fibres to them, planted in pots, 
and plunged in a hot-bed, will readily grow. 
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But fome forts of thcCorypkaumbracuIifer'ai 
or Umbrelliferous Great r »n xalin, »fe de- 
feribed of a very ftupcndous growth iri bulk and 
height in the Eaft-Indies, their native country; 
as large and tall as a IhipVmaft, and perfeiStiy 
ftraight; and the leaves pinnate-palmate, u» 
large and broad that one will cover fifteen or 
twenty*perfons, like an umbrella; and when 
dried, are fo limber and pliant as to admit of 
folding up in the manner of a fan in a fmaJl 
com pals; they grow quite on the top of the 
tree, which is laid to bear no fruit till the laft 
year of its duration, then produces numerous 
beautiful yellow blofloms in great ipreading 
branches, fucceeded by vaft quantities ot 
fruit. 

COTYLEDON, Navel-wort, (Cotyledon.) 

The plants are fucculent perennials, both 
of hardy nature, and for the green-houfe and 
ftove, from half a foot to" a yard and half 
high, adorned with roundith and oblong,, 
thick, flelhy leaves, and monopetalous, bell— 
ihaped, yellowifh flowers, in fp.kcsand umbels- 

Clals aud order, Decandria Pentagynia. ■■ 

Cfiaraflers.’] Calyx, monophylious and 
five-parted at top. Corolla is monopeta- 
lous, bcll-lhaped, and five parted at the brim. 
Stamina, ten ere& filaments, and four- 
furrowed anthers?. Pistillum, five ger- 
mina, and ftyles, and Ample ftigmas. Peri¬ 
cardium, five oblong, ventrtcofe, uni val¬ 
vular capfules, having many linall feeds. 

The 1 pecks are, 

I. Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

(Umbilicus) — Unit'd Heated or Common Navcl- 
ivort J Cotyledon with round, target-thaped, 
hooded, ferrate - indented, flelhy leaves, di¬ 
rectly from the root, on foot-ftalks joined to 
the middle, and the upper furfacc iimbilicated 
like a navel ; and amidft them, branching, 
leafy flower-ftalks, from half a foot to half a 
yard high, terminated by long fpikes of eretfr, 
dole-fitting flowers, oi diflcrunt colours in 
the varieties. 

Varieties are ] Umbilicated Cotyledon with 
yellow flowers—with reddifh flowers—with 
whitilh flowers—with ftreaked flowers—with 
creeping roots—with tuberous roots. 

This fpecies and Varieties grow wild‘in 
many parts of Great-Britnin, i:t rocky and 
-gravelly places, old gravel-pits, upon old walls 
and buildings, ruins, &c. and in gardens may 
ornament artificial mins, rock - work, and 
grottos, or any dry borders, banks, or other 
timilar compartments. 

It derives the name Navel-wort from the 
form of its umbilicated leaves. 

Tlte three following are ihrubby, green- 
houfe exotics from Africa. 


2. Coxy- 
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a. Cotyledon orbiculata. 

Orbiculate - leaved Cotyledon^] Cotyledon 
'with thick, fucculent, ligneous, perennia' 
ftalks, emitting crooked, irregular branches, 
and grows from one foot to a yard or more 
high, ornamented withjroundilh, plane, fleihy, 
entire leaves, having purplifh edges; and at 
. the ends of the branches, umbellate clufters 
of pale yellow flowers. 

Varieties.'] With ftems very branching and 
fpreading—with upright ftems—with round 
leaves—ovate-fpatulate leaves—oblortg-fpatu- 
late leaves. 

3. Cotyledon hemifpharica. 

Hemifphericakleavcd Cotyledon .] Cotyledon 
with a thick, fucculent, perennial ftalk, very 
branchy, and but fix or eight inches high, 
garnifhed with femi-globular, thick leaves, 
one fide being convex, the other plane, hav¬ 
ing purplilh edges; and at the top of the 
branches, fyveral grccnilh - purple - tipped 
flowers. 

Variety .] With fpotted leaves. 

,4. Cotyledon fpuria. 

Spurious, Long, Narrow-leaved Cotyledon .] 
Cotyledon with Inort, thick, fucculent, ligne¬ 
ous, perennial ftalks, branching irregularly; 
long, narrow, fpatulatc-lhaped, fleihy, op- 
pofite, and alternate leaves ; and yellow flow¬ 
ers, on long, fleihy foot-ftalks at the ends of 
the branches. 

The following is a ftove plant from India 
and jEgypt. 

5. Cotyledon lacmiata. 

Cut-leaved Cotyledon ] Cotyledon with an 
upright, jointed, fncculent, perennial ftalk, 
a foot high; broad, pinuatifid, thick, fuccu¬ 
lent, grayifii, oppofite leaves, of three or five 
fegments; and from the ends of the branches, 
golden-yellow, quadrifid flowers. 

The laft four fpccies are perennial in ftalk 
and branches, are very fucculent, and become 
ligneous or ftirubby ; the leaves are alfo fuc¬ 
culent, commonly of a grayilh colour, and 
remain the year round. The flowers are 
univcrfally monopetalous, bell, or funncl- 
ihaped, which in .the laft four forts are pro¬ 
duced on long, thick, fleihy foot-ftalks, ap¬ 
pearing at different times of the year; and 
only the firft fort produce feeds in England. 

For purpofes in gardening, the Cotyledon 
Umbilicus may be introduced to adorn rock- 
work, ritfns,. See. of will fuccecd in any 
dry, gravity foil; and the fecond, third, and 
fourth forts, exhibiting a curious Angularity in 
their general habit, merit a place in the green- 
hoofe collection ; as likewife the fifth fort for 
the ftove; obferving, that thefe laft four forts, 
b4ng very fucct/fcnt, muft always be retained 
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in pots of dry, fandy, or rubbilhv conjpoft, 
and managed as other fucculents of the green- 
houfe and ftove departments. See Succu¬ 
lent Plants, dec. 

Propagation. . 

The firft fort may be raifed from feed in 
any dry, gravelly foil, or fcattered in the cre¬ 
vices of rock-work, grottos, walls, or old 
buildings, and covered with earth ; the plants 
will conic up, and afterwards propagate thera- 
felves. 

All the other forte are eafily propagated by 
cuttings of their fucculent branches any time 
from May till Auguft; the cuttings may be 
from three to five or fix inches long, which, 
previous to their planting, ought to He a week 
ten days to dry over the cut part; then 
plant them in pots of dry compoft, as pre¬ 
pared for other fucculents ( fee Compost ); 
and then, as to the green-houfc forts, place 
them either in the green-houfe, or a frame, to 
have /heifer from wet, and occaiional fltade, 
though it would be of particular advantage to 
plunge all the forts in a bark-bed or other hot¬ 
bed to forward their radication, giving occa- 
fional fliade, and water once a week, and 
they will be rooted in a month or fix weeks, 
when thofe of the green-houfe fliould be hard¬ 
ened to the full air for the remainder of the 
!ummer. 

COTYLEDONES, Cotyledons, the fidc- 
obes or covers of the feed, which become 
alfo the two firft leaves of the plant (likewife 
called Cotyledons, or the fcminal or feea-leaves), 
are generally iinooth and fleihy, and moft 
omiconly two in number, as in cucumber, 
and moft other plants, and are very different 
Iroin the proper leaves that are afterwards 
produced. 

The lobes accompany the plant for fome 
ime after its eruption from the earth, till hav¬ 
ing acquired fufficient ftrength to advance in its 
proper leaves, then the feminal leaves become 
ufclefs, wrinkle, wither, and die away. 

CKAMBE, Sea - Cabbage, or Sea - beach 
Kale, or Sea Colew ort. 

The plants are herbaceous efculcnts, con- 
filling of perennial roots, producing annually 
large, cabbage-like leaves, fpreading on the 
ground, and ruhuft flower-ftaiks; and the 
young (hoots of the plant, juft iffuing from 
the earth, are excellent eating, and two 
fhrubby exotics, for the green-houfe. 

Clals and order, Tetradynamia Siliquofa. 

CharafleTs .] Calyx, four oval, patent, 
deciduous leaves. Corolla, four large, . 
broad, fpreading, cruciform petals. Sta¬ 
mina, four long and two ftiort filaments, 
two-parted at top, and fingle aotheras. Pis- 

TILLUM, 
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TttiUM, an oblong germen, no ftyle, but a 
thick ftigma. _ Pericarpium, a rotmdiih 
berry, containing one-feed. 

The fpecies is. 

Cram BE maritima. 

Sea-Cabbage .] Crambe widi creeping, per¬ 
ennial, white roots, crowned by very nroad, 
thick, frnooth, gray-coloured, annual leaves, 
divided at the edges, and fpreading hear the 
ground; and between them a robuft,, very 
branchy flower-ftalk, a foot and half high, 
having all the branches terminated by loofe 
fpikes of white flowers in June, fuccceded by 
berry-like pods the fize of large peas. ' 

Varieties.] With deeply cut leaves—with 
yellowifh flowers. 

This plant and varieties grow Wild on 
the fea fliores in many of the maritime coun¬ 
ties of England, but is now cultivated in ma- 
ny gardens, as a choice cfculcnt; and the 
young robuft (hoots of its leaves and flower- 
ftalks, juft as they ifluc forth from the earth, 
in the manner ot afparagus (hoots, are then 
in the greateft pcife&ion for ufe; at which 
period they appear white, as if blanched, 
which, when boiled, eat exceeding fwcet and 
tender; and hs principal feafon for ufe is April 
and May. 

This plant may alfo he employed in the 
pleafure-ground as a flowering perennial; for 
the ilalks divide into line branchy heads of 
flowers, appearing very ornamental. 

Propagation and Culture . 

It is propagated by feeds fown in any com¬ 
mon light earth in autumn or fpring, in^he 
place where the plants are to remain, which, 
when two years old, will produce (hoots (it 
for ufe, and will multiply exceedingly by tire 
roots, and continue many years. 

To cultivate this plant as an cfculcnt in the 
kitchen-garden, it fliould generally be raifed in 
beds four feet and half wide, with two foot 
wide alleys between bed and bed, for the con¬ 
venience of landing them up annually in au¬ 
tumn, that the (hoots may bis blanched a good 
length; and the lighter and more fandy or 
gravelly the foil, the better, though the plants 
will fucceed tolerably in any common light 
foil of a garden. Having dug the ground, and 
prepared the beds the width as above, draw 
three (hallow drills lengthways of cadi bed, 
and fcatter the feeds therein thinly, covering 
ftthem an inch deep; when the plants come up, 
thin the rows, leaving the ftrongeft plants a 
foot afumlcr ; keep them clean from weeds all 
• fummer; and in autumn, when the leaves 
decay, in O&obcr or November, clear them 
away clofe to the ground, then fpread an inch 
or two depth of light earth from the alleys 
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over the beds; after this, nothi*qj moteis re¬ 
quired till die following fpring arid fommer, 
when the care of weeding is to. be.repeated; 
and in autumn earth the beds frriiB tne alleys 
as before, or with fome fandy, or ImjMight, 
dry, or gravelly foil brought in for that; pur- 
pole ; landing them now three or four inches 
deep ; the fpriiig following, in March, April, 
and May, the plants will probably produce 
(hoots fit to cut for ufe, but-not generally in 
proper perfe&ion till the third year; observing, 
as the heads make, their appearance through 
the earth, to open the foil a little, and cut 
the (hoots four or five inches within the 
ground. 

The fame plantation continues many years, 
and the roots produce h frelh crop annually. 

TheiPgeneral culture is keeping them clean 
from weeds; and every autumn clear away 
all die large leaves, ana land up the. beds from 
the alleys two or three inches deep, to main¬ 
tain a due depth of foil over the roots for the 
heads to (hoot through, that they may be, 
blanched at lead four or five inches in length f 
and early in fpring loofen the top of the beds 
with a fork, and rake them fmootii. 

It would be eligible fometimes in winter, 
to cover the beds alfo with fome dry, rotted 
dung, both by way of manure, and to guard 
the roots better from fevere weather, that in 
the whole they may (hoot in a ftronger, free 
growth; clearing off the grofs part of the dung, 
and in fpring, loofen ihe furface of the earth 
as above, ana to which may foiiietiraes apply a 
coat of light fandy or gravelly foil. 

To cultivate this plant for ornament, fow 
the feed either where you delign they (hall 
remain, or in a bed, and tranfplant them in 
autumn. 

The two following fpecies are (hrubby exo¬ 
tics for the grren-houfe. 

a. Crambe fjruticofa. 

Shrubby Sea Cabbage or Colewort.] Crambe 
with a ftiff, (hrubby ftalk, ovate, piunatifid, 
ferrated, hoary leaves; andracemous, dicho¬ 
tomous panicles of white flowers, appearing 
great part of the year. 

3. Qxkm'RZ Jlrigofa. 

Strigofe, Rough-leaved, Shrubby Sea Cole-.' 
wort.] Crambe with a rugged, upright, (hrubby 
ft cm, branching five or fix feet high; oblong- 
ovate leave!, unequal ayid two-eared at the 
bafe; ftrigofc, add terminal, long, racemous 
panicles of ere& flowers in May, June, and 

'Fhcfe two (hrubby fpecies, being exotics 
from Madeira and the Canary i(lands, require 
the prote&ion of a green-houfe in this country 
in winter ; kept in pots of light earth; ami 
5 s n lay 
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miy be propagated by cuttings in (pring or 
fummer. 

CRASSULA,, CraJJula, Lefler-Orpine, or 
Live-ever. 

This genus furnishes fucculent plants for 
the green-houfe and Rove, from one foot to 
fix or eight in height; ornamented with ob¬ 
long, thick, fucculcnt leaves, and funnel- 
fhaped, pentapetalous flowers at the ends of 
the (talks and branches. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Charadtrs.] Calyx is pentaphyllous and 
permanent. Corolla, five long, narrow pe¬ 
tals, connivent at tfie bafe, ipreading and 
reflexed at the brim, and five fcale-like nc£ta- 
riums at the bottom. Stamina, five fila¬ 
ments, and fimple -anther®. Pistjllum, 
five oblong, acuminated germina, five ftyles, 
and obtule ftigmas. Pericarpium, five 
oblong, pointed capfules, and many fmall 
feeds. 

The principal fpecies in the Englifh gar¬ 
dens are, 

I. Crassula coccinea . 

Scarlet Shrubby CraJJula. ] Craflula with a 
round, jointed, reddifh, fucculent, perennial 
ftalk, dividing into a branchy head two or 
three feet high, ornamented with oblong, plane, 
cartilaginous-ciliatcd-cdged, oppofitc leaves, 
their bafe furrounding the (talks like a (heath ; 
and at the ends <?f the branches, clofe umbels 
of beautiful fcarlct flowers. 

a. Crassula cultrata. 

Sharp-leaved, Shrubby CraJJula.] Craflula 
with a (lender, fucculent (talk, branching ir¬ 
regularly about two feet high ; obovate, i'ub- 
cultrate, oblique, thick leaves, connate, en¬ 
tire, and the branches terminated by large 
clufters of (mail greenifh flowers. 

3. Crassula perfoliata. 

Perfoliate Shrubby CraJJula.'] Craflula with 
an upright, (lender, fucculcnt, perennial flalk, 
branching from three to fix feet high; lance- 
olatc-awl-fhaped, thick, flefhy, ctofe-iitting 
leaves, plane and canaliculatcd above, con- 
•vex below, growing oppofite, with their bafes 
connate, and perforated by the ftalk ; and large 
clufters of white flowers at the top of the 
•branches. 

4. Crassula pundata. 

Dotted - leaved CraJJula.] Craflula with 
feeble, very jointy, divided, fucculcnt (talks, 
eight orjftn inches long; ovate, and oblong, 
fudetd^t, oppofite leaves, hollow-dotted, ci¬ 
lia tl#; and clufters of white flowers at the 
ends of the (talks. 

5. Crassula or hifulata . 

Orbicular-faded jQcaffula .] Craflula with a 
low, fceble, pcienniariftalk, crowned by thick 


fucculent leaves, colledted into a round, imbri¬ 
cated, fprcadmg head, proliferous in many 
(liort trailing (talks every way, terminated 
alfo by heads of leaves; and from the cen¬ 
tre' of all the heads, clufters of greeni(h 
flowers. 

6. Crassula nudicaulis. 

Naked-Jlalked CraJJula. ] Craflula with lone, 
awl-fliaped, fucculent, perennial leaves, coT- 
ledted into a head at the crown of the root; 
and amidft them a naked annual flower-ftalk, 
divided into branches half a foot high, fur- 
mounted by clufters of white'flowers. 

All thefe plants arc very fucculent both in 
ftalk, branches, and leaves; both ftalk and 
branches are perennial, frequently of a reddifh 
colour, and the leaves are perfiftent; and the 
flowers appear principally in June, July, Au- 
guft, and fometimes in winter and fpring. 

Thefe plants are all exotics, principally of 
Ethiopia, fo require Iheltcr of a green-houfc 
here in winter, and muft therefore always be 
kept in pots. 

They claim a place in our collections of 
fucculent plants for variety •, though, as to 
their flowers, thofe of the CraJJula coccinea 
are confidcrably the mod beautifuh and ap¬ 
pear annually ; but all the forts having a An¬ 
gularity in their external habit, they arc 
worthy of attention for the fucculcnt collec¬ 
tion ; they muft be potted in light, fandy 
compoft, common for other fucculents, and 
retained in a funny part of the green-houfe 
all winter, and very fparingly watered; but 
in fcimmer may place them in the full air in 
a (heltercd place, and in dry weather water 
them twice a week. 

Their propagation is—The fii ft three or four 
forts are with facility incrcafed by cuttings of 
their ftalks and branches, cut off from three 
to five or fix inches long, in May, June, or 
July; and after lying in a dry place fome days, 
to (kin over the wounded part, plant them in 
pots of fandy earth, pikeing them in a frame, 
to be occafionally (haded from the fun, and 
(heltercd from wet; they will be rooted in fix 
weeks, though, where ihcre is the conveni¬ 
ence of a bark-bed to plunge them in, they 
will root fooner. 

The other forts may be propagated by 
ofT-fets of their heads, and plant them as 
above. 

CRATAEGUS, Wild Service-tree, Haw-* 
thorn, &c. 

The plants are of the tree and fhrub kind, 
hardy, and of the deciduous tribe, valuable 
for oeconqmical and ornamental purpofes in 
gardening, and of ftature from five to fifty 
feet, adorned with fimple leaves, in fome di¬ 
vided, 
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vifcd, others entire, and clutters of petita- 
petalous white flowers in May and June, fuc- 
cceded hy bunches of red berries in autumn. 

Oiafs and on}cr, Icofandria Digynia. 

CharaUers.]CKL.xx ismonophylious, five- 
parted, patent, and permanent. Corolla, 
five roundiih, concave petals, infer ted into the 
calyx. Stamina, twenty or more filaments 
inferted into the calyx, and roundiih anther®. 
'Pistillom, a germen under the corolla, 
two filiform, crew ftyles, and capitated ftig- 
inas. Pericari^um, a roundiih, flefhy, 
uinbiiicated berry, containing two longirn, 
hard iecds. 

There are about fix or eight fpecies retained 
in the F.ngliih gardens, fonte of which admit 
of foveral curious varieties. 

The fpecies arc, 

i. Crataegus Oxyacantha . 

(Oxyacantha) — or Common Hawthorn , or' 
Whitethorn.] Crataegus with a robuft trunk, 
branching from the bottom upward to ten or 
fifteen feet high, the branches armed with 
thorns; olvtufc, trifid, fa wed leaves; and nu¬ 
merous clutters of white flowers from the 
tides and ends of the branches, fuccccded by 
bunches of dark red berries called Haws. 

This is a moft ufeful tree in forming our 
hedges, and it grows wild all over Europe. 

Other varieties of this are, 

Double-bloJJomedHawthorn —grows like the 
Common Hawthorn, only the flowers double, 
large, and produced in large clutters all over 
the branches, of great fragrance and beauty. 

Scarlet-berried Hawthorn —grows twelve or 
fifteen feel high; large leaves and flowers, 
and exceeding large bright-fcarlet fruit. 

Yellow-berried Virginia Hcnvthorn —grows 
ten or fifteen feet high, having its buds in 
fpring yellow, and fruit of a golden yellow' 
colour. 

White-berried Hawthorn —A low'-growing 
tree, producing fmall whitilh fruit. 

Maple-leaved Hawthorn —grows fifteen or 
twenty feet high; large whitifh-grcen leaves, 
large bunches of flowers, and filming red fruit. 

Tilajionbttry-Thorn —grows twelve pr fifteen 
feet high, ami is like the common Hawthorn 
in growth, leaves, flowers, See. only with 
this diflercncc, that it generally flowers in 
winter or very early in the fpring, and has, by 
numerous perfons, been long fuppofed to blow 
commonly on Chriftmas - Day; it however 
has no certain day, week, or month of flow-, 
cring, but happens generally in January or 
February, fooner or later, according to the 
temperature of the feafon ; the notion of this 
tree blolfoming on Chriftmas-Day proceeds 
from the tradition of the original tree at Glaf- 


tonbury-Abbey, called the Holy-thorn, which' 
was pretended to have been planted by jofeph 
of Arimathsa, and that it always flowered on 
that day; fo is ftili known by toe name Gla{- 
tonbury Thom, and retained by the faqriename 
in ornamental plantations for variety. ' 

2. Crataegus Aria. 

(Aria)—-White-Beam , or IVhitt-tlcqf tree.} 
Cratsegus with an upright, large trunk, divid¬ 
ing upward .into a branchy head, growing 
twenty or thirty feet high, having all the 
young branches fpotted with a mealy'down ; 
oval, unequally - ferrated leaves, woolly and 
very white underneath; and large bunches of 
white flowers at the ends of Uie branches, 
fuccecded by clutters of red berries. 

Tire leaves are about three inches long, and 
half ay broad. 

3. Crataegus tormina!! s. 

(Torminale-fruited)—Wild Service or Sorb; 

or Maple-leaved Wild Service-tree". ] Crat®gus 
with an upright, large trunk, and very branchy 
Spreading head, riling forty or fifty feet high; 
oblong, fcptangular leaves, hoary underneath, 
iowett lobes divaricated ; and large bunches 
of white flowers at the ends of the branches, 
fucceeded by clutters of large, redditti-brown, 
eatable berries. 

Other varieties are,] With round ferrated 
leaves—with round flightly cut leaves. 

The fruit of this fpecies being of an agree¬ 
ably acid flavour, is often fervect up in deflerts 
to table; and, as the trees of the common 
fort grow wild in many parts, the country 
people gather the fruit in autumn for market, 
known by the name of Service-berries. The 
leaves are three or four inches long, and 
three broad. 

4. Crataegus Azarolus. t % 

The Azar ole-thorn.] Crataegus with an up¬ 
right trunk, branching irregularly twelve or 
fifteen feet high; broad, obtufe, trifid, fer¬ 
rated leaves ; and large white flowers in clus¬ 
ters from the lides of the branches, fucceeded 
by large, red, eatable berries, of amacidfla- 
vour. 

Varieties are,] Azarole with ftrong then® 
—without thorns—with jagged leaves—with 
double flowers* 

The leaves bear fotne refemblance to thofe of 
the Common Hawthorn, but are much larger, 
with broader lobes. 

5. Crataegus ctccinea . 

Scarlet Virginia Crataegus, or American 
Cockfpur-Hawthcm. ] Crataegus with.an up¬ 
right trunk, dividetf upward into a ftrong, 
branchy head, rifing from ten to twenty feet 
high; armed with thorns; large, cordate-oral, 
angulated, ferrated, fraooth leaves; and very 
S s 2 larg 6 
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large cluflers of flowers' from»the (ides of the 
branches, fucceeded by pear-fhaped, fcarlet 
fruir. 

Varieties are,] Scarlet Crataegus with many 
firong, recurved thorns—Scarlet Crataegus 
without thorns. 

Both the varieties are fine furniture for all 
ornamental plantations, as they flower plenti¬ 
fully,, in large tbowy cluflers in May, and 
their fc&rlct bruit appears beautiful in autumn 
and winter. 

6 k CaATiEOUS Crus-galll. 

(CnUHgalli) — Cock/pur Crmteegus, commonly 
called Virginia Axarole.] Crataegus with an 
upright, robuff think, branching irregularly 
ten or fifteen feet high, armed with long, (harp 
thorns; oval - fpear- fhaped, fa wed, fniooth 
leaves; and large white flowers in bunches, 
fucceeded by dark red berries in autumn. 

Farieiiet are,] With obovate-wedge-form 
leaves—with oblong-lanceolate nearly wedge- 
form leaves, and large fruit—with lanceolate 
leaves, fhort thorns, and fmall fruit. 

7. CRATJtcus tomentofa. 

Tomentoje Gooftberry-ltafed Firginia Cratee- 
gns.] Crataegus with a fh rub-1 ike Item, branch¬ 
ing irregularly fix or feven feet high, clofely 
armed with thorns ; oval-wedge-form, angu¬ 
lar, fawed leaves, woolly underneath; and 
fmall white flowers, fucceeded by yellow 
fruit. 

8. Ca.AT.SGUS Vtridis. 

Green-leafed Thomlefs Firginia Cratagus,] 
Crataegus with a thomlefs Bern and branches ; 
lanceolate - oval, nearly trilobate, fejrated, 
fmooth leaves, green on both fides. 

The flowers of all thefe trees, in their com¬ 
mon Bate, have a corolla of five roundifli pe¬ 
tals, moilly white, appearing principally in 
Mav and June, ripen fruit in September, 
which are all of the herry kind, and which, 
in many forts, appear very ornamental great 
part ot the winter, till devoured by the birds. 

All thefe trees are hardy; the firB three 
fpecies grow naturally in England, as well as 
in moB other parts ot Europe, the Axarole in 
France and Italy; all die others are princi¬ 
pally of American growth; but all the Bins 
grow freely here iu any fituaiion in the open 
ground. 

The firft fpecics, Crat/egus Oxyacanlka , or 
Common Hawthorn, or Whitethorn, in its 
natural Bate, is a tnoB valuable tree, univer- 
liiUy known and eBeemcd for its great ufeful- 
nefi* in. forming hedges for fences,, commonly 
mailed' quick-fet hedges, and for which ule 
there is frame any. deciduous tree fo well 
adapted (fee Hedges) ; and iu feveral vari¬ 
eties are of great ufe for ornamenting our 


flirnbheiies and wildemefs-works, as they will 
profper any where. 

All the other fpecies and varieties have great 
merit as ornamental deciduous trees, ana are 
particularly well adapted for large fhrubberics 
and other ornamental plantations, and in form¬ 
ing clumps in parks; and forae of the large forts 
to difperfe fingly in parks, or extenfive lawns, 
fullering than all to retain their own natural 
growth. 

Likewife the Wild-Service and Azarole 
may be planted as fruit trees of the berry-bear¬ 
ing kind, for variety ; but more generally the 
former, as it produces plenty of fruit, which, 
ripening late in autumn when Other fmall fruits 
are paB feafon, will ferve as a good variety at 
table ; fo that fome trees planted in orchards, 
pleafure-grounds, parks, gardens, &c. in any 
common foil and fituation, will arrive to a 
bearing Bate in a few years, and produce large 
bunches of fruit annually, ripening, or attaining 
full maturity of growth, in OSober, or begin¬ 
ning of November, but not eatable ripe till 
gathered and houfed for fome time; the bunch¬ 
es hung up acrofs.lincs, they will become foft, 
mellow', and eatable, of an agreeable flavour. 

Propagation, tsfc. 

All the fpecics are railed abundantly from 
feeds in the full ground; and to continue the 
varieties diflind, they may be budded or 
grafted upon Bocks of the common Hawthorn, 
for all die forts will readily take upon that 
Bock, or upon one another. ‘ 

. By feeds, i. e. the fruits—'The Hawthorn 
never fails to ripen Haws abundantly, which 
may be colledled with facility from the hedges 
of fields, &c. in September and O&ober; the 
fruit of the two Service-trees may alfo be 
found plentifully in many places ; add thofe 
of the foreign forts alfo ripen in our gardens; 
but all the forts may lie had cheap enough of 
the nurferymen, and the lieB time to fow 
them is foon.after they are ripe; that is, in 
O&ober or Noveml>er, or early in fpring, 
in beds of light earth, cither broad-cafi, or 
in drills, and coyer them in with earth about 
an inch de*p; hut'as mofl of thefe feeds often 
remain in the ground till |bc fccond fpring, it 
is therefore cutromary with many, previous to 
fowing, to bury them in a heap in a (hallow 
trench, in dry-ly ing ground, for a year, as is com¬ 
monly pra&ifal to the common Haws, holly- 
jberrics, and fome other Bony-feeded forts (fee 
Sowing Seed) ; they will be all the while 
preparing for vegetation, fo that if buried in 
O&ober, November, or December, See. fuf- 
fering them to Be until next O&ober, Novem¬ 
ber, or till the feepnd fpring, in February, or- 
March; then fow them as above, and they will 

moBly 
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-fiiollly cdme up rn the fprin|} though it H ob- 
ftrvable that when fbWn at dnce in the beef* an 
inch deep, thev, by hayingtbe conftant benefit 
of the fun’s influence, air, andoccaiionai fh<Sw- 
erg, generally all come up freely the fefcond 
fpring after fowing, and moft commonly fhoot 
more regular and ftrong than thofe of the other 
method. ' 

In either method’of fowing, be careftll to 
weed the beds ; and when the plants begin to 
appear, occafional watering in dry weather 
will be of much advantage m forwarding the 
growth of the fcedlings. 

In the autumn or fpring after the plants 
come up, fome of the flrongefl of the quick 
or Hawthorn fcedlings will be proper fets to 
plant immediately for a hedge, and the reft 
may either then, or ths year following, be 
tranfplantcd from the feal-bed in nurfery- 
rows, to remain a year or two, or till wanted; 
generally, at planting, fhorten the tops, and 
prune the ends of long roots, and plant them in 
lines one or two feet afunder; and, having two 
or three yeais’growth, will he of eligible lize to 
tranfplant for hedges: or fome may remain to 
obtain a larger ftze, of two or three feet height 
or more; but, while in the nurfery, ihould 
have the itdes cut in, and kept thinned at top; 
and any runaway top (hoot, (hortened to 
fome equality with the general growth of the 
whole; and they will thus be in good order 
for planting, to* form a little hedge at once, 
that will Tooner attain a proper growth of 
four, five, or fix feet; though ftrong young 
fets, of two or three years, planted at once/or 
a hedge to remain, will cftublifh their roots 
firmly, and grow profperoufly at top, if kept 
clear of large overbearing weeds, and the 
iides cut moderately in foine regular order in 
the fummer (hoot, to thicken from the 
bottom upward, as the plants advance, will 
generally, in the end, form as good, or 
probably a better hedge than that formed by 
planting large fets of three or four feet. See 
Hedges. 

Let all the other fcedlings be alfo tranf¬ 
plantcd from the feed-bed when a year of two 
old, in nurfery-row* one or two feet difiance, 
and half that in each row, to remain thiee or 
four years, or till they are from about three to 
five or fix feet high, when they will he of 
proper fiae for the fhrubbeiy, or any other 
plantation. 

By budding and grafting—Any of thefe trees 
may alfo be propagated With facility by thaf me¬ 
thod, which is the moft certain" way to cornU 
nuc the varieties diftin< c t; all the lbrts take 
■ upon one another; but the Hawthorn Hock of j 
two or three years old is moft commonly ufed; 
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and the operation is fo %e perffeHhttd fn ftie 
ufual manner. See Inoculation, Set.’’ • 

Layers of the yobngeff branches of moft ’of 
the forts in autumn, will Often be roMed ma’ 
syear or two. - * 1 ' - ** - 

i Cuttings of the young (hoots Will alfo’ (bdfcte- 
limes grow. 

CRATdEVA, Garlic Pear. 

This gCnUs fumiflies two exotics of the ttte 
kind tor the (love, garnifhed with trifoliate 
leaves and quadripetalous flowers. 

Clafs anti order, Dodecandria Afonogynia. 

Charafiert.] CALYX, a monophyllous, 
quadrifid, deciduous cup. Corolla, four 
oblong, deflexed petals, with narrow ungues. 
Stamina, twelve or more briftly filaments, 
with ere£t, oblong anther*. Pistillum, an 
ovate, very long, (lender pedicil, crowned 
with a headed, feffile ftigma. Pericardi¬ 
um, a large, globofe, fle(hy berry, with one 
cell, containing many roundifh etnarginated 
feeds. 

Thefpecies of moft note are, 

i. Cratava Tapia. 

Smooth Cratava, or Garlic Pear.] Hath a 
large branching trunk, rifing to twenty or 
thnty feet high; the branches are garnifhed 
with trifoliate leaves, the middle fohole much 
target than the other two ; the flowers 'come 
out on foot-ftalks at the ends of the branches, 
and are fucceeded by a toand fruit, mefofirig a 
mealy pulp, filled with many feeds, and of a 
ftrong garlic fmell. 

a. Cratava Marmeios. 

Prickly Crat/eva ] Hath a large trunk with 
long branches, armed with long, (harp fpinea 
in paiis, garnifhed with oblong, ferrated, tiifo- 
Iktte leaves, and cluttered flowers from the 
itdes ot the branches, which are fucceeded by 
an eatable, rich-flavoured fruit. 

Thefe trees are natives of the Indies, and 
require the aid of the ftove in this country. 

Their propagation is by feeds imported 
from abroad. Thefe fhoulu be town as fooa 
as they arrive, in pots of light rich earth, #nd 
plunged in the bark-bed under glades ;• and, 
when the plants are three inches high, tranf¬ 
plant them into feparate pots, give water, and 
replunge them in the bark-bed in the ftove, 
where they mud always be retained and treat¬ 
ed as other woody temfcp plants of the like 
nature. 

CREPfS, Bedard Hawk-weed. 

It iumifties herbaceous ornamental plants 
for the nlcafure-giound, confiding principally 
of two beahtiful annuals, rifing a foot and half 
high, haring the*r branches terminated by 
om pound rod and yellow flowers, compofcil' 
of hgulated florets. 
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Clafsand order, SyngeneftaPplygam’ta JEqva- 
lis, •_ .■ 

Characters.] Cal vx, acotn pound flower, 
having a double-general cup} the outer one 
fhort, patulous, and deciduous; the interior 
one oval, furrowed, fcales converging and 
permanent. Corolla,' numerous monopc- 
talous, ligulaced, hermaphrodite florets, five 
toothed and imbricated. Stamina, five 
fhort capillary filaments, and cylindric an¬ 
them. Pistillum, a germeu, fmall flyle, 
and two' reflexed ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
none. Semen, 6nc Iced crowned with down, 
under each floVet. 

There are many fpecies, but not more than 
two of any great merit, or that arc commonly 
retained m the Englifb gardens, which are 
annuals, and called Amply Hawk-weed, but 
fhould be Baft aid Hawk-weed. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

I. Crepis rubra. 

Bed-flowering Baftard Hawk-weed.] Cre¬ 
pis with fpear-ihaped, jagged, radical leaves, 
{□reading on the- ground; l>etween them the 
flower-ftalk, dividing into many credi branch¬ 
es a foot and half high, having oblong, ly re¬ 
shaped, amplexicaulous leaves, and every 
branch crowned by a large, red, compound 
flower. 

a. Crepis barbata. 

Bar bated Yeltvw Baftard Hawk-weed."] 
Crepis with long, fpear-ihaped, indented, ra¬ 
dical leaves; between them the flower-ftalk, 
dividing into ere& branches a foot and half 
high, garniihed with fmall, fpear-ihaped, clofc- 
fitting leaves; and all the branches terminated 
by compound yellow flowers, with dark-purple 
middles, having the itivoiucrum longer than 
the calyx, fquamous and brtftly. 

Varieties of this,] With deep-yellow flow¬ 
ers—with fulpbur-coloured flowers—both 
forts having dark-purple difles. 

The flowers of all the forts are large, com¬ 
pound, of many flat florets' fpread over one an- 
oflier imbricaeim, and, when fully blown, re¬ 
ferable a radiated flower, and appear in June, 
July, and Auguft, extrepiely confpicuous and 
beautiful, and are fucceedcd by plenty of feed, 
from which, if permitted to leaner on the 
ground, many plants will rife without trouble. 

Thcfc plants are preny ornaments to the 
boidersandodrer compartments of the plcafure- 
grournl, and they grow freely in any common 
loilof a garden. 

Propagation, tdc. 

Tire plants being annual, they mull be 
ratfed annually from feed, which may befown 
either in atitamn or fpring; the rule is, that 
by fowing in autumn, i. e. in Auguft or 


September, or the feeds permitted to spatter, 
the pUnts' come up the fame feafon, or cqrly 
in the fpring, and flower in May, June, aud 
July;, thofe fown in fpring flower in July, 
Auguft, September, and O&ober. 

Though, for the general part, the fpring is 
the raoft eligible for the principal fowing; how¬ 
ever, at either of thefe feafons of fowmg, it is 
proper to fow them at once in the places 
where you defign them to flower; therefore, 
in different parts of the borders, in patches at 
five, ten, or fifteen feet difiance, fow the feeds, 
five or fix in a patch, half an inch deep, 
placing flicks for marks ; and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, thin them to 
three or four in each hole or patch. See 
Hardy Annuals. 

CRESCENTIA, Calabafh-trec. 

It furUtfhes one fpecies of the tree kind, 
admitting of ievcral varieties, all of the Weft- 
Indies, &c. and retained here in our ftoves for 
variety ; derives its naine from its fruit, called 
Calabafh, which is fometimes as large as a 
man’s head. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpcrmia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyilous, and 
divided into two roundifli fegments. Corol¬ 
la is monopetalous and irregular, having a 
curved, gibbous tube, and cicdl limb, five- 
parted at the brim. Stamina, two long and 
two (hort filaments, and incumbent didymous 
anthers. Pistillum, a pedicillaicd ger- 
men, filiform ftyle, and capitated ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a large, baccaceous, oval, or 
bottle-fhaped fruit, with a thin, hard fbcll, and 
many feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Crescentia Cujete. 

Common Crcfcentia, or Calabafti-tree.] Crcf- 
centia with an upright, robuft, whitifh trunk, 
divided at top into a Targe, horizontally branch¬ 
ing head, from ten to thirty feet high,' garnifti- 
ed with large, oblong, wedge-fhapeu, entire 
leaves, and greenifh-,yellow flowers on long 
foot-ftalks from the lides of the branches, fuc- 
cecded by large, woody-ihelled fruit of different 
forms and magnitude, in different varieties. 

Varieties are,] Crcfcentia with long, fpcar- 
ffiaped leaves, narrow at both cuds—with 
broad-oyai leaves—with large oval fruit—with 
final! round fruit—bottle-fhaped fruit. 

Thcfc fruit are ,of different magnitudes, 
from the fijte of a good orange to-that of a 
mauls head, or larger, all of which fruit have 
a hard and thin iheu, filled with pulp and feeds; 
the pulp is foft, four, and unfavoury, and 
feldom eaten. 

Thefe trees in this country, being always 
retained in pots in our ftoves, afftune a fhrub- 

like 
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like growth, and I believe very few, if any at 
all, have yet flowered in thefe pan*. 

In Jamaica, Barbadocs, ana other parts of 
the \veft-indies, the trees growing as large 
and fpreading as an apple-tree, bear abundance 
of fruit, the ihell of which, having the pulp 
fcoopcd out, is as thin and light as brown 
paper, and fotne of the largefi capable of 
holding fix or eight pints of water, &c. and 
are chiefly ufed for liquor and eating uten- 
lils. 

All the varieties arc propagated by feeds 
piocurcd from abroad in the /hells; as loon as 
they arrive, take out the feeds, and fow them 
in pots of light rich earth, and plunge them in 
a bark‘lied ; and when the plants arc two or 
three ini lies high, plant them out in feparate 
imall pots, plunging them alfo in a hot-bed, or 
the hark-bed in the dove, where they moil 
always remain, giving them the netelfary care 
of other tender cxotLs. 

CRINUM, Afphodcl Lily. 

This genus fuim/hes four beautiful flowery 
perennials of the tuberous and bulbous-rooted 
tribe lor the ftove, producing eredf, firm flalks 
two or thioe feet hij.h, crowned eacli by a 
large umhiiLte t lufter of Ipathaieous, mono- 
perilous, long, funnel-ilia ped dowers. 

Oafs and older, Iltxandna Monogynia . 

(Bun a Sli ts .] Calyx, a diphyllous, oblong, 
fpatha-iikc involucrum, becomes dry and re- 
flexed. Corolla, monopetalous and funnel- 
fhaped, having a long tube, the top deeply 
divided into fix fpear-ifiaped, concave, obtufe, 
reflexed fegments. Stamina, fix very long 
filaments, and oblong, incumbent, riling an¬ 
ther*. Pistii.lum, a germeu at the bottom of 
the corolla, ilendcr ftyle, and ttifid ftigma. Pe- 
ricahhum, a fuboval, trilocular capfuic, 
having feveial feeds. 

The fpccies are, 

i. Crinum ujiat'icum. 

A,'Katie Krcl-leavtd Crinum ,J Crinum with 
a folid, tuibinatcd, bulbous root; fhort, thick, 
iingle fiem , long, carinated, fubuiate-linear, 
thick, eredf,' imbricated leaves, three feet in 
length ; and large, flat, fimpfe umbels of many 
white flowers—N alive ofCeylon, Malabar,dec. 

a. Crinum americunum. 

American Lily-A/phodeL] Crinum with a 
large bulbous root; flower-ftem a foot and 
bait or two feet high; oblong-lanceolate, 
finooth, fiifF leaves, two feet long; and uw 
belfate bunches of white flowers, with thetube 
ihortcr than the border—Native of South- 
America. 

3. Crinum erulcfcent. 

'Sejftlc-Jlawrred American Lily-AJphodtl,] 
Crinum with a bulbous root; lanceolate 
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leaves, griftly-crenated, two feet long,'the end 
produced and unfolded ;< andquprifhe Auwcf* 
ftalk, arifing on the outfirde off the leaver fyvo 
feet high, topped with an umbellate bunch of, 
white, fweet-lcented flowers—Nhtivc ,or: fee- 
Spanifh Weft-Indies. * ., , 

4. Crinum latfolium. 

Broad-leaved AJiatic Crinum.'] Crinum 
with a large flefhy root, crowned by .oval*, 
lanceolate, plane, acuminated, clofe-fitting 
leaves, and flower-ftalks two feet high, ter¬ 
minated by large umbellate clufters of white 
fragrant flowers, driped with purple. 

The roots of all thefe plants aie perennial; 
the dalles annual, sound, thick, feculent, 
hollow, anil univerfally crowned by a for,t of 
fpatha protruding the umbels of flowers, each 
feparate flower formed of one long, tubular, 
fix-parted petal, of great beauty, appearing at 
different times of the year, but more common* > 
ly in autumn, often continuing till fpring, 
frequently fucceeded by capfules, efpecially the 
bulbous foits, between which are produced 
final! bulbs, which, planted, become proper, 
plants. 

Propagation. 

They are all propagated by the off-fetfcigf 
their roots, or by the fraall cauline bulbil of 
their capfules; but the root ofl-fets flower 
fooneft, planting them in pots of rich earth, 
and plunge them in the bark-bed of the dove' 
until they begin to flower, when they may 
either be placed upon the fhelves, or permitted 
to lemaitt in the bed, as convenient. 

It is proper to fhift or tranfplant the root&pf, 
all the forts every year 01 two, at their period- 
of red,, for the fake of frefli earth, and fepa- 
rating the off-fets. 

CRITHMUM, Samphire. 

One fpecies, a hardy, herbaceous, fucculent 
perennial, both efculent, and for variety, 
rifing two feet high, with flefhy eatable leaves, 
and terminated by yellow umbels of flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria JUigynia. 

Characters.] CaEyx, umbelliferous flow¬ 
ers, having a many-leaved general involucrum. 
Corolla, a uniform general umbel, fee flo¬ 
rets of five petals. Stamina, five filaments, 
and roundifh amber*. Pistillum, a ger- 
men under each floret, two flyles, and reflexed 
digmas. Pes.icar.pium, none. Semina, a 
comareflecfr two-parted fruit, and two feeds, 
v Toe fpecies are two, but the principal one 
is, 

Crithmum maritimum. 

Common Afarithne Samphire.] Ciithmum 
with a fibrous, penetrating root; thick, fuccu- 
lent, branchy {talks* two feet high; winged, 
flefliv leaves, of many fmali, tyear-fliaped, 

fkihy 
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fleflty lobes; aftd rounds yellow umbels of 
lowers at the top of the (talk and branches. 

'This plant grows naturally on ike fea-coafts 
among the gravel ahd rocks ; its leaves are an 
excellent pickle^ wed for fauces, and are bv 
many eaten raw in fallads, are of a falcifli relilh, 
palatable, and comfortable to the ftomach, and 
are brought by the timplers in great plenty to 
the -London markets. 

To prophgate this plant in gardens, either 
as an etqetcht, or for variety, low the feeds in 
fome moift, gravelly, or Tandy fmiation, half 
an inch deep 1 ; the plants will come up, ami 
endure many years. 

.They may alfo be inemfed by paning the 
roots. 

CROCUS, Saffron, but commonly called 
Crocuu • 

The' plants are very low, flowery, orna¬ 
mental perennials, of the bulbous-rooted tribe, 
valuable for ornamenting the fronts of our 
borders at early fpring and late in autumn; 
for there are vernal and autumnal'forts, 
ea<^many varieties, all of which arc acatilou* , 
fo that tne flowers and leaves rile directly 
from the root, attaining only"from about uiret 
to*five or fix inches high. > 

Ciafs and order, Triandria Afonogynia. 

Char afters .J Calyx, a tnonophyllous fpa 
tha. Corolla is monopetalous, with a long/ 
credit tube, and the limb deeply divided into fi>: 
equal, oblong, 1 erc£t fegmetus. St am tv a, 
three filaments (hotter than tlie corolla, 
ami arrow-pointed anther*. Pistillum, a 
rotradifh germen under the corolla, {lender 
ftyle, and thi'ce twilled ftigmas. Pericar- 
rtuM, a roundifh, trilobate, crilocular capfule, 
containing roundifh feeds. 

Modern botanifts admit of but one real fpe- 
cies of Crocus, wnich however comprehends 
many beautiful varieties, and the following 
description of the original fpccies is applicable 
to the whole, in rdPpcfit both of the root, man¬ 
ner of growth, mode of flowering, general ha¬ 
bit and ffature of the plants; only fomefiales 
by culture, the bulbs will incrcafe in magnitude, 
the leaves in breadth, and the flowers larger; fo 
thatthe'main difference of the numerous varie¬ 
ties is. in tire colourings of the flower, and^Jte 
times of flowering, fpring and autumn; obferv- 
ing, that although the autumnal Crocus it pro¬ 
bably the original fpccies, the fpring Crocufes 
are confidcrably the moft numerous. .dr 

They may.4* divided into two ciafles, the 
autumnal and fpring flowering. 

dmumnal CrOckfes. 

?>■'.!. Crocus officinalis. 

•-v Qfficinat itrocu », or Saffron. ] Crocus with 
H jfmaJJ, rouadiih, brobrs, bulbous root, com* 


preffed at-bottom; and directly from the root 
iffue many long, narrow, deep-green leaves ; 
and amidit them the flowers,'protruded from a 
thin, univaivular, radical ipatha; the tube of 
the-flower long, Handing on the root, and 
ferving as afoot-ftalk to the limb or upper parr, 
which is eredt, fix-parted, widens gradually 
upward, and grows from.about Uirec to five or 
fix inches high, containing the ftyle in the 
centre, crowned by the ftigma, trifid or divided 
into three long fegments of a golden colour 
(the Saffron)—flowering hi September or 
October. 

Varieties of the Crpm: autumttalis are as 
follow.: the fir ft of which is die original 
Crocus, or Saffron. 

Saffron Crocus (Crocus officinalis)—-A long- 
tubed bluifh-purplc flower, having its three 
ffigmata of a fine reddiffi-golden colour; 
which part is the officinal Saffron: hence die 
name. 

Autumnal fmalT blue Crocus—deep-blue— 
fity- blue —whitifii - blue — many-flowered 
wiiirhh-blue—purple—large ruih-fcavcd pur- ' 
pie—and autiunnal white Crocus—autumnal 
yellow Crocus, 

All thefc varieties of Crocus autumnal's 
flower about the beginning of Odtober, but 
never f urniffi feeds here; they are very beau¬ 
tiful in patches in the fronts of borders, or in 
lieds by themfeives, and very proper autumnal 
ornaments for gardens of every extent, as 
coming into fnli bloom at a fcafon when moft 
other flowei s are on the decay; and they grow 
tfeely in any common foil, and, although they 
pr$du< e no feeds in England, they increafe in 
tolerable plenty by nff-letsof the roots. 

T!in fi . vVers cf thefc commonly appear be¬ 
fore the ica.'fN, whii ■), when the flowers fade, 

• outinue their growth, remain all winter, and 
decay in Mav toiidwi ig, when is die time to 
remove the . oots, which ffiould be every two 
or three years. 

f? Spring Crocufes. 

3. Crocus vet ruts. 

Vegetal, or Spring Crocus.] Crocus with a 
larger, coin predict, brown, bulbous root, fend¬ 
ing up very narrow, flendey, deep-green leaves; 
and amidft tliem arile one, two, or three flow- 
ers, jmotfqded tsorn a (bin, univaivular, radical 
Ipatha; diC'iforep/»p:cics crowing only 
two or three inches high: the uyle riling in 
«hc centre, crowned with a broadly-flat ftig- 
maipuery ihordy three-parted — flowering 
early in the fpring. 

Varieties of Vernal or Spring Crocus are, 

Yellowt.] fimalt yellow Crocus—large yel- 
o.W Gfecus—golden-yello w Crocus—yellow 
black-fliiped cloth of gold Crocus—yellow 

purple- 



'purple-flnped Crocus—double doth of gold 
Crocus. >. : - 

ff r hites,'] White Crocus—white purple- 
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—white Hack- ftriped Scotch Crocus—.wflStifo 
cream-coloured Crocus—whittfo ^i(h‘•coloured 
Crocus—li ttlc narrow • lea vetl white Crocus- 
white blue-ftriped Crocus. • 

Blues.'] Small blue Crocus—large deep 
Hue Crocus—blue purple-ftripcd Crocus-— 
blue violet-ftriped Crocus—pale-blue purple- 
bottomed Crocus. * 

Purples.] Small purple Crocus—large pur¬ 
ple Crocus—ftriped purple Crocus. 

Polyanthus Crocus —having many purple- 
violet white-flripcd Bowers. 

All thefe beautiful varieties of Crocus ver- 
nus flower in February, March, and April, 
and ripen feeds in May; they are all very 
ornamental fpring flowers, and valuable for 
their early appearance, when very few ‘other 
flowers are to be feen, and are fo hardy that they 
will grow atmoft any where, and rear their 
flowery heads even when chilling colds prevail; 
and, where duly difpofed along the fronts of 
borders or clumps, make a fine fhow a month 
or fix weeks; and they increafe abundantly by 
off-fets of their roots, as well asfurnifhfeeafor 
raifing new varieties. 

", The Bowers and leaves of all thefe fpring' 
varieties generally rife nearly together, though 
the flowprs rather appear firu; uieleaves con-' 
tinue their growth till May or June, when 
they wither ; and this is the time to remove the 
roots, which is necefiary every two or three 
years, to feparate the numerous off-fets. sSee 
Bulbous Roots. 

Planting , Culture , Propagation, ffr. 

In refped to die planting and culture of air 
the varieties,, both of the autumnal and vernal 
Crocus, for ornament in gardens, they may all 
be planted in any of the common borders, &c. 
without any other preparation than common 
digging, and a M out-ended dibble, or .fifnall 
garden-trowel, ?$o be ufed in planting*; the... 
ollowiiig is the general management of both 


roots about two Sasaki ao® 
in September or OoMbc# 
nue to flower anmiiSrtt 
may remain undift«rbe 3 * 
When It Is proper to take. . 

the increaled off-fets, nod fmk 
flee, which fhould be done in 
die largeft and roundeft mots, 




m July or early in Auguft, that they mSi* 
in due perfe&ion the following October 
Their general propagation is bydjS.ft 
above; an&frorajs fevrbidbs of each Tort 




will Toon have plenty, by means of an annual 
increafe." ■ t.' 

. Of thefeauturnnif kinth, the SaffronCroqus 
is in great repute* as. an invaluable.article in 
trade, for its prodii&ioi of the commodity' 
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fpr ingwflowering. ., * . * 

Autumnal Crocafes.—Thefe varieties may 
either be planted in beds by themfelvati in rows 
nine inches diftance, or in patcbaralong the 
fronts of botders, as dire&ed for the fpring 
Crocnfes. ^ 

The bulbs for planting may be had pf all 
the nurferymen for two or three (hilling* .per; 
hundred. ^ - v 

The bed feafdn to nlfnt thefe. autumnal 
kinds is in July or Augou, obferving, in either- 
of the above methods of planting, to fee (he 


cultivated in fields* in confidfrable Quantities, 
in maUy parts of England, foot as at Saflron- 
Waltfen, in Eflek, where it has been long 
cultivated in great abundance in thftfirrroiieuP 
tag <ffields, as a profitable agricultttralphint; 
which is ceaerally Plotted a moderately fight,. 


which is generally Allotted a moderately tjgflfe, 
mellow ground, previoufly , 

fpring and fummer; and me Saffron rootaare - 
4 »en planted in July, or early in Auguft, 

S nerally infmalf trenches, planing die roots 
ree or four inches afuflder, covered over, 
wifo the earth, of the next trench, and fo 
proceeding in planting the wbofe: they all 
flower the fame year, in autumn, about Sep 
terriber or Oftobtr; and produce the Saffron, 
which is then gathered, by pulling - up the 
whple flowers j and thefe being hotifed,. foe 
ftigma, or Saffrop. jart, is. pulled out, and 
feparated from the nbwer-petals. 

The roots remaining, the leaves .come up 
in growth all winter till next furnme^, then 
decay r and the fame roqjjjs {HU continuing, 
produce a crop of Saffrou annually; but are 
H*ne¥ally taken up-every third ybaff both to 
(eparatc the htcreafed djF-fefs, iftd tOjjfefo& the 
bed roots for replanfotf; as WeU*|to fiefh 
prepare the foil, or to plant them m another 
fituafion. > ; ■ 

♦"Vernal or fpring Croctdes.—Thefe arooften 
planted in a fih^fe row cjofe aloi^g die; ledge* 
of beds or borders; bitrlb have them effe&es 
reaMt vanetw and a* grand' a lhow*.«s pofli- 
le, I would advife juanting fame tub in 
patches''of: dllforent-coloured varieties alter¬ 
nately, both,alonfcjbe front or the borders^atid 
towitii the,ifodd!e, in a varied manner, hr in 
foe fronts of fhrubbery dumps; fo in patches 

of fiveorfix focbrtdiameter, giant five, fix. 

... ■. ,v . ■ .... *J» . -or 
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or cightroots; and thediftaace of the patches j growth, with ternate leaves, and (pikes of 
iflay for- thofeki the front, from eighteen papilionaceous yellow flowers, 
inches to three ft*t diflanee, and thofe towards Clafs and order, DiadolpMa Dccandria. 
the middle of tfteborders fheuldbe at the di- - Chara&cri.] Calyx, large, three-parted, 
fiance of three orfour to fiveor fix feet, and, lhorler than the flower. Corolla, papilio* 
jftgeneral, pjanted 'ahoat two inches deep. naceous, the flandard large, heart-fhaped. 
The bulbs of «U ifie. varieties are fold by acute, die wings ovate, fhorter by half dian the 

• aurfetyroen »‘»d<fleedfraen, fronci ninepehce ftandard, an acuminated keel the length of 
feec minings per hundred, according to the wings. Stamina, ten diadelphous rifing 
forts Of a hundred, including fome of filaments, crowned with- limpje anther*, 
every fofV'fofr fttrise (hillings. PistillUm, an oblong, reflexed, hairy 

Toe feafafi (hr planting them is September, germen, iimple, riling ftyle, and obtufe ftig- 
Oftober, and November, though it may be ma. Pericarpium, a (hort, turgid, lcgu- 
performed any time in open weather, from minous, bivalvous pod, of one cell, pregnant 
September to February ; obferving, howeyer, with one or two globofc-kidncy-fhaped feeds, 
thofe planted before Ctufftmas iower confi- The fpecies. . 
derably die ftrongeft," obferving the method of Crotalaria laburn folia. 
planting above dire&ed. Laburnum-leaved Indian Crota^ar 'ta.\ Cro- 

Tbe roots may remain two or three years talaria with a (hrubby (tern, dividing upward 
without being removed, though, as the bulbs into many branches, four or five feet high ; 
ih thaftime will be inoreafed by their off-fets temate or trifoliate leaves; having three 
into large bunches, it is proper to take them ovate, acuminate lobes, of a light-gi ccn co¬ 
up to feparate them ; the proper time is May lour, about two inches long, and one broad ; 
or dune, when the leaves wither, obfervipg and the branches terminated by large (pikes of 
to feparate the large from die (mallei; and many large, beautiful, yellow flowers, appear- 
after being dried and cleaned, put cheat up mg great part of fummer, very ornamental, 
tilLthe planting feafon, as above*mentioned, and luccecded by pods and feeds, 
when the larger one* are to be planted in the This fpecies being a tender exotic, native 
borders, as before, and the fmafl ones, if of India, requires a place in the hot-houfc or 
wanted, may be planted in a bed, in row% ftove in this country great part of the year; 
fix inches alnnder, to remain a year or twd for, though it will endure the open air here 
rogTOW larger, when they will befit for your in the heat of fummer, for two or three 
borders, or Tor fale. till September, it mud then reliilc in 

The propagation of all the tribe of fpring the ftove*till June or July. It is propagated 
Crocufes is e(firdied plentifully by off-fets, by cuttings in fpring and fummer in a Uot-bed: 
as above ofaferved-; and from a few bulbs of alfo.by feed in the lpring. 
each variety, you may in two or three years CROTON, Bafe Ricinus, or Tallow-tree, 

have a large increafe; dud thofe who incline A genus*, konfifting of herbaceous and 

ro try for new varrrtie**may have recourfe to (hrubby plants for the ftove, garniihed with 
feed, as directed for Cowtienms. male and female flow ers. 

In moft 'gardens it is cuftomary to cut off Clafs and order, Afancccia Manadelphia. 
the long green leaves of the Crocus foon after CharaHers .] Calyx, monoecious flowers, 
the flowers decay, but this is injurious to the having a cylindric, five-toothed cup in the 
growth of the bulbs, and is done principally males, and oval, oblong, many-leaved cup in 
becaufc the leaves, becoming long and flng> the females. Corolla, in the males, five ob- 
gling, have a littering fppyarance at the edge long petals, icarce longer than the cup, and 
of the borders; but if tbis appearance could in thfb f&iaie*, the fame, but very /mall, 
be difpenfed with, and the leaves permitted'to Stamina, ten < 3 k fifteen filaments, joined at 
remain till they wither, it will nourifti and their bafe, with roundifh twin anther*. Pis- 
prove-beneficial to the roots, as will be oWi- tilLum^ a roundiih germen, having three 
ous in their future bloom. * , reflexed, (breading ftylcs, crowned with bifid, 

CROTALARIA, (Crotalaria.) reflexed ftigmata. Pericardium, a round- 

This genus comprehetids many fpec»d*fl»oft)^|yh, trilocular capfule, containing oval, large 
Of forubby and herbaceous plants, moftly exo-feeds*. 

tics of the Weft and Eaft-fudies: and the There are feveral fpecies, of which the 

greater part poffefline but little merit for our following fhrubs are generally retained in our 

purpofc, (hall only notice one (hrubby fpecies' hot-houfes. •„ % 

which deferyps observation as an ornamental- x. Croton febiftrum, 

fluttering exotic for the ftove, of (hrubby Tallow-bearing, Poplar-leaved Croton t or 

Tallin*. 
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Tallow - tree.] Cftton with fmooth, entirfc, valuable varietiesof -aio.fo die 

rhomboidal, oval leaves. This left fpecies is" plants, they are herbaceous trailing annuals 
tolerably hardy; the others, which are ever* and exotics of the moil delicaie tendertampe- 


green, require a Hove for their protection, 
a. Croton lineare. 

Linear Willow-leaved Croton.] Croton with a 
(fhrubby Item, and linear, obtuie, entire leaves, 
the under part downy. 

Croton gtabellum. 


I 


rature,tmable to endure the openaie httnv ex¬ 
cept about three or dour mwdw - Jipfftd .Jitsat 
of *fuminer 5 and -to raife them moailttjwr- 
feflion, require* die aid of fubftanihii ltot- 
beds, under frames and glaffcs 5 and 
ture of them, at an early time, being eftefad- 
'mco'h-lfavtd Croton. ] Croton with fmooth, ed a moft curious branch Of gardenings it ex¬ 
oval, entire leaves, and pedunculate fruit. cites an ambition -in moft gardeners to excel 
They arc propagated by feeds Town on a each other 1 in their produ&ion as early in the 
hot-bed in the fpring, and afterwards managed fprine as poffible, 
as other feedline ftove-plants. The fpecies is, 

CRUCIFORMIS Flos , a Cruciform, or Cucumis 
Crofs-fhaped Flower ; a’ Flower compofed of Cultivated , or Common Cucumber.] Curu- 

four equal petals, which fpread above, on their mis with roots compofed of numerous, lone. 



CUCUMIS, Cucumber, and the Cucumis Loint hy largf, angular leases; on Jong, erect 
Alrfo, the Melon. foot-ftalks; and numerous monopctalous, 

The Cucumber and Melon, though vaftly bell-fhaped, five-parted, yellow male and fc 


different in the external habit of their fruit, 
have exaclly the fame botanic characters in 
their flowers: fo the plants are consequently 
both fpecies of the genus Cucumis, very tender 
annuals of trailing gtowth, valuable for their 
moft excellent fruit. 

Chifs and order, AToncecia Syngenejta. 


male flowers, at the fame or different joints, 
the females fuccecded- by oblong, rough fruit. 

Varieties arc as follow : 

Common. Rough Greta Prickly Cucumber ~ 
A middle-fizcd fruit about fix or feven inches 
long, having a dark-green, rough nml,c)o(ely 
Tet with very l'mall prickles; the plant is of 


Char afters.] Calyx, male and female the hardieft fort, bears plentifully in fummer, 
flowets apart on thtPfame plant, having each hut does not fhow fruit early, fo is not* pro- 
a monophyllous, bell-fhapcd cup, terminated per for frames. 

by five awbfhapcd briftles. Corolla is in Short Green Prickly Cucumber —A fhort 
both foxes monopetalous, bell-fhaped,* di- fruit three or four to five or fix inches long, 
vidcJ into five oval, rough fegments, and ad- foe rind rather fmooth, and fet with final! 
hercs to the calyx. Stamina* in the males, black prickles; is valuable principally for 
three very Abort connivcnt filaments inferted being one of the moft eajly forts; dial is, 
into the calyx, two of them bifid at top, and as to early, the plants freauently begin^ to 
narrow antnerse, creeping upward and down- fhow fruit at foe firrt, fecona, or third joint, 
ward, adhering to the*outfide. Pistillum, whereby we may expedt fruit in perfection 
in the females, an oblong germen under the much looner than from fueh plants as do 
corolla, very fhort flyle, crowned by three 5 not fhow fruit till they advance feverai joints 
thick, gibbous* tripartite ftigmas. Peri- in length. * . 

* "" Long Green Prkkly Cucumber^A long, 

handfome /ruit, from about fix to e ten or 
twelve ipches long, *rather thinly *fet with 
prickles; the plants are remarkably good 
bearers; and as there is . an early and late fort, 
but the Linnaan fyftcm determines it is confideraWy the beft variety of Cucumber 
them to be of the fame genus, and in which for the main crops, both in the frames and 
wemuft therefore alfo range them, though, hat^feglafs, as weft as in the. open ground for 
for diftinflion fake, under two feparate heads; pickier*.—.Variety of this with white fruit, 
firft the Cucumber*.' CiMtrmr fativus\ fecontl. Early Green Clufier Cucumber—A foorti.'fo 
the Melon, Cucumis Melo. fruit, remarkabkfor growing in clufters, ami 

Fir /1 Head. appearing early. • 

The Cucumber. Long Smoota Green Turkey Cucumber —.The 

Of the Cucumber there is but one real fpe- plants are ftrong growers, with very large 
cics, but of which are feverai curious and leaves, and long, fmooth, grem-rmded fruit. 


carhu’M, a flefhy, oblong, and roundifli 
trilocular fruit, and numerous oyat, acute, 
compelled feeds. 

The Cucumber and Melon have, by moft 
authors heretofore, been treated as diftindl 
genera; 


T 
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•without prickle*, obtaining from ten to fif¬ 
teen inchesin length.. 

, Long Smooth Whift Ifard# Cucumber-— 
The plant a finooth-rindea 

fruit without prickle*,- from ten to fifteen 
inches ions 

Large Smooth Green Reman Cucumber—-A 
piantj Atid very large, long, 
fipoothj, gsee o. mat, ' 

. . Ltof Rtrkkfy Dutch Cucumber —A 
white trait, 'eight or ten inches long, fet -with 
final!-Pack prickles; the plants but bad bear¬ 
ers mlagbnd. 

Of the above varieties, the firft four are 
cbnfidersbly the beft bearers in this country, 
and die only forts to be depended on, both 
for the early and main crops, and the Long 
Green Prickly fort mod of all ; the lad four 
varieties being, for the general part, but in- 
different bearers, are improper to be employed 
either for an trariy, or any general dimmer 
crop ; but as the fruit is fingularly large and 
beautiful, a few plants of each fort ihoukl be 
admitted in the foamier crops, under the 
band-glaffirs, &c. or in the common ground, 
among the late crops. 

All the above forts, tKough only varieties, 
yet by care in raifing each refpedtive fort in 
ieparate beds, or fo as the farina of the flow¬ 
ers of the different forts may not impregnate 
each other, wdl continue tolerably perma¬ 
nent ; but, without this care .they in time will 
vary to one another. , . 

The dowers of ail the varieties of Cucumis 
are monoecious, i.e. male and female apart 
on the fame plant, either at different joints, or 
both arifing at’the fame joint;, the male 
flowers are ibatfe commonly, but, ersoneoiiily, 
called fitlfe bloflbms, and ate often pulled 
off; hut they are fo- far from behig fa lie or 
ufelefs, that, without their vicinity andaffift- 
' once, np good frukcan bedxpedlcd; few they 
rcontain upon their anther®: the peiien f or fe¬ 
cundating golden powder, fo effentially neccf- 
fary for the impregnating the ovary of the ,fe~ 
male dower, by which only the ftuit fets, 
jfwoUsh) maturity, and. produces fertile feeds > 
both male and female flowers 'are diftin&ly 
obvious, bothbeforc and after they open ; the 
male flower Hands immediately upon the top 
•f its foor-ftalk, without any appearance of 
germenor fruit under it; the female flower 
dhcorers tbe germen or embryo fruit immedi¬ 
ately under its bafe, fa that the flower fits clofe 
'SipUju the. top of fete, fr uit,a*. is, apparent even 
from its firft iffuing from the branch, when 
il&pt fo big as a very fmall barley-corn; from 
appbarance of the miniature fruit till 
fefc jtuatot.iry, i.e. fit to cut for thctaWe, it 


takes up ^generally. from about eighteen to 
one-and-twenty days’ growth, fbinetimes a few 
days longer. 

Cucumber* at an tarty Ceafon are highly 
valued, and are e/leemeo alrnoft the great eft 
rarity of « garden • principally, becaufe the 
plants are of fo extremely tender and deli¬ 
cate natures, as to require confiderably more 
attention and {kill in their early culture than 
any other efculent of our kitchen-garden 
couetftion, except tire Melon, which is nearly 
of the fame temperature, and bofe of which, 
in the article of hot-bed culture, afford op¬ 
portunities for a gardener to difplay his abili¬ 
ties, and raife his reputation, as eminent iq 
his profeffion. 

What is to be underftood by early Cucum¬ 
bers, are principally fuch as arrive to per¬ 
fection in February, March, and April, and 
are obtained by hot-beds, under frames and 
gldffes, begun about Chriftmas j though, to 
nave Cucumbers in May, lune, and July, 
the aid. of hot-beds and. giades is alfo requi¬ 
site, made in January, February, flee. till the 
middle or, latter end of May; but in May, or 
beginning of June, when the weather becomes 
warm and fettled, the feeds will grow in the 
full ground, and the plants will bear the full 
air till the end of September, after, which time 
the cold nights foon deftroy them; fo that if 
the fr^it is.required after that time, the plants 
mud be protected by frames, flee. 

Ob/eisvatJeas on their General Culture. 

As. to the propagation of Cucumbers, the 
ptajjfts being annual, muft of coutfe be raifed 
every.year from feed ; and the fcafon and order 
of fowing js^ either in hot-beds, any time 
from about Chriftmas till May, or in the full 
ground in the middle or. latter end of May, or 
beginning of June; obferving, that as the plants 
rarely fucceed in the open atr before Juue, ail 
intended to be raifed befoie that time require 
more or lefs artificial heat, and flicker of 
ratoes, glafles, flee. < 

By artificll! beat in the culture of thefe 
plant*, may. be comprehended not only that of 
dung hot-n4d ?. ;thc moft. common method, 
under common, garden-frames and lights, 
hand or.Jwll-clafles, flee, but alfo that of 
ftovei^ effet&ed by bark-bed heat and a&ual 
fire; m which departments the* plants may 
be raifod at alrnoft any feafon; dung hot-beds, 
however, under frames, flee, are rhemoft 
iiccefcful, and beft for any general early crop 
hilt we fball exhibit both methods in their 
proper place. ^ 

The particular* to be materially obferved, 
relative to die times of fowing and having 
Cucumbers for ufc, art— To have Cucumbers 

early. 
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ue. u> perfe&ion in March and April, 
it is performed by hot-beds, under frame and 
skffes, begun abo,qt Chrifttnas, or between 
U»at and Candlemas ;, or to have them come 
in for ufe in May, the fame aid is alfo requi¬ 
re, beginning in February, or March; and 
even when they are not required till June and 
July, the aid of moderate hot-beds is like- 
wile neceflary, made in April, or begihning 
or middle of May, either under frames* 01 
hand or bell-glades; or thofe made in May 
might be covered with paper lights, in default 
of others ; but for late. crops, to come, into 
ufe in Auguft and September, no artificial heat 
nor covering is neceffaiy, as, in the middle or 
end of May, or beginning of June, when the 
weather is become fettled and warm, the 
feed may be fown in the full ground, and the 
plants will come up, and attain a bearing 
Hate in two months ; but to have Cucum¬ 
bers from the eariieft to the latch period, 
fome endeavour to have them fit to cut about 
Chriftmas, by beginning with, a moderate 
hot-bed in October ; and fume arc ambitious 
of having them for the table the year roupd, 
fo continue fowing every month in the year: 
it is, indeed, often eafier to have Cucumbers 
at ChriUmas, than a month or two later; and 
it is much eafier to. have them in April and 
May, than in. February or March •„ and lefs 
dung for hot-beds, as welL as lefs attendance, 
is required: however, to have good general 
crops from fpring till autumn, three different 
principal crops aie generally raifed at three 
different times, from about Chriftmqs or 
Candlemas till June; the firft, or earliefl, to 
be in hot-beds, under frames and glafs lights; 
.the fecond, or middle crop, alfo in hot-beds, 
under hand or bell-glaffes, &c. and the third, 
or latcft crop, is in the common ground; each 
of which crops is exhibited feparatcly. 

By the above hintsyou will readily judge 
of the time to begin Cucumber-framing, ac¬ 
cording to the times the Cucumbers arc re 
quired for ufe, or according to your conve¬ 
nience in refped to frames, glaiies, dung for 
hot-beds, mould qr carrh, fiec. for unlefs you 
are properly accommodated with, thefe mate¬ 
rials, you Ihould never attempt having Cu¬ 
cumbers very early; for, as above hinted, it 
is much eafier to have them in April, May, 
andjune, than in February and March. 

Tne principal materials neceflary in , tin 
early culture of thefe plants in dung not-beds, 
under frames and gfenes, &c. arc as follow. 

For the early crops, frames and lights o’ 
two or three different fires, for the fame num 
her of different hot-beds; that is, a fmall train* 
of one or two lights for the feed-bed, anochci 
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of larger d!m&fions r drji two-light qqe,' fur 
the pricking out or,murfery~bed, and one or 
nore two-light or three-lightfraroea* -for the 
final or fruiting hot-bed; each fi-ame:fonaifhed 
with glafe lights perfedUy *wmd and' water¬ 
tight. See Frames, j - V.-y 

. For the middle crops, in hotbeds made 
in April ajpd; May,, you may either oflg frames 
and lights, or principally hand-glafles, either' 
fquare ones or. bell-glaffes, or, in default of 
tiiefe, oiled paper-frames. 

Horfc ftable-duug for making the hot-beds 
is a principal article; procure fuch as is frefh,. 
foil of host, neither too. long and-ftrawy, nor 
too fhort, but a due mixture of both; one 
cart-load,, or twelve or fifteen wheel-barrow - 
fuls to each, lights or about thirty at lea ft to 
each "three-light frame,. making an allowance 
alfo of a due portion for occaiionnl linings ;.. 
all of which, ought to be pcevioufly prepared 
by calling it up-in an heap about a week, or 
ten or twelve (toys,, to forward the whole to 
.in equal and regular fermentation, and that 
the violent burning quality, rank fleam, and 
unwholefome flench .may evaporate ; .and if 
turned over once or twice, it will be more 
efie&ually prepared.. See Hot-beds. 

Earth for moulding the beds.—This fhuuld 
be very, rich, moderately light and dry, hav¬ 
ing been previoufly. prepared in a compoft 
heap, two or three months, or more (fee 
Compost) ; or good fight kitchen garden 
earth, enriched with ratten dung of okl hot¬ 
beds, is a proper foil; and if blended with a 
moderate portion, of .fine, light, frefh loam, 
properly incorporated, it will invigorate its 
vegetative quality;.- preparing the whole m an. 
heap, as. above, feveraL weeks or months be¬ 
fore ufing it; tikewife obferving, that, be¬ 
fore ufing the mould for the early hot-beds, a 
due quantity fhould be wheeled into a dry, co¬ 
vered fhed, open to the. fun and free air, to- 
be defended for a fortnight or three or four 
weeks, to have it of a moderately dry tempera¬ 
ment, which is mod neceflary in early framing;. 
and, when the mould la to. be: tried, it ii not 
advifable to fereea it, only-, clear- out large 
ftoncs,' and break the clods as.fmall as-poflihie. 
with the fpade andjaand, as fiftjug or femening 
would render it. too com pad for the tender 
fibres ; betides itjs apt to bind, and by lying 
too clofe, and confining the fleam, is more apt 
to burn at bottom,, by the heat .of. tte dung 
if the hot-bed.. ' 

Mats of bafs, reeds, or feraw, are, neopflary 
for covering die glafles of the. hot-bed on 
nights, and all bad.weather; but hafs.-m.ita. 
ire the mod convenient andi.«ffedual cover¬ 
ing. Sec Mats, 
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Small pots (thiity^sros forty-eights) 
ere alfo neceffary in tally Cucumber cul¬ 
ture, both for fowing the feed in occafionally, 
and for pricking the feedling plants in, three, 
or four ia each pot,_ whereby the plants may 
be occafionally removed in pots, if neceiTary, 
from One hot-bod .to Another, to forward them j 
and alfo be more readily tranfplauted for good 
Into the v fruiting hot-bed, with the whole ball 
of earth of each pot about (heir roots, fo as 
not to fed their removal; and each pot of 
plants ferves for one'light, that is, three pots 
for a three-light frame. 

As to the (iteration proper for the early cul¬ 
ture of thefe plants in hot-beds, chufe a place 
that fronts the fouth, and is open to the whole 
day's fun; and, if pdfiible, where the ground 
is dry, or, at lead, where water is not apt to 
ftana j if of a gentle declivity, thebetter, and 
if inciofed, either Wholly, or on the north, 
and eaft, and weft fides, with a reed hedge or 
paling, &c. to break the winds, it will be a 
particular advantage. 

Dig no trench, as often pra&ifed, wherein 
to make the bed, cfpecially in early work, 
but make it entirely on the furface of the 
ground, being proper both - to preferve the 
bottom from being chilled by (landing water, 
and that the whole of the ben, from the very 
bottom, may receive the benefit of linings of 
hot dung to the fides when the heat declines: 
and if the ground is wet, or water apt to (land 
in winter, I would advife rather to raife the 
part gradually higher than the general level, 
that die moifture, or falling water, may run 
away from the bed. 

■For the latter crops, raifed in the open 
ground in May or June, nothing more is neecf- 
fary than fowing the feed half an inch deep in 
a nch foil; the plants will come up,' and bear 
plentifully in Auguftand September. 

With refpedt to fijed 1 —in the choice of this 
for early crops, you will of courfe procure 
that of die early (hurt or long prickly forts ; 
the latter is beft for any general crop; and if 
you fave the feed yourtelf, it is of import¬ 
ance to favc it from feme of the eavlieft 
fruit, that appear at the fiift, fecond, and 
third Joint of the main runners and this 
feed, if pofiible, (houid he, at lead, two years 
voM before you fow it, but if three or tour, the 
better, becaufe plants raifed from new feed 
are apt to fiy luxuriantly irito vine, without 
{hewing fruit in any reafonable time, fo are 
consequently improper for early work ; but if 

S ate neccflaiily obliged to ufe new feed, 
jyour to. prepare it, by keeping it three 
gt?Weeks in your breeches pocket, pre- 
yfou* to die time of fowing, the drying heat 
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of which will diveft It of part of its luxuriant 
quality. 

We now proceed to the culture of the dif¬ 
ferent crops; and as the early Culture, in hot¬ 
beds, of thefe plants and melons, requires 
the gardener’s attention more than that of 
inoft other plants, we will enlarge on that 
article, and explain, as well as pofiible, the 
efientials of the whole procefs according to 
red pradlice. 

7 Aeir early Culture in Frames in the Seed and 
Nurfery-bed. 

Tlie time to begin the culture of early Cu¬ 
cumbers in frames is to be according to the 
foregoing observations; but fome time between 
Chnftmas and Candlemas is the mod common 
feafon to begin that work. 

In the culture of early Cucumbers, it is 
proper, where there are good accommodations 
of frames and hot dung, to forward the firll 
crop in two or three different hot-beds; a 
finall one for a one-light frame, in which to 
fow the feed, and raife the plants a few days 
old } a fecond, of larger dimenfions, for a large 
one-light or- two-lignt frame, by way of nur- 
fery-bed, in which to prick the plants from 
the feed-bed into pots, to remain three weeks 
or a month, till their two firft rough leaves 
are two or three inches broad, and the 
plants have formed one joint; then to be 
tranfplanted with the balls of earth about their 
roots into a third and final hot-bed, to remain 
to fruit; the planting" in this laft bed garden- 
ers call ridging outi however, if the feed- 
bedds made fubftantial for a large one-light, 
or a moderate two-light frame, it is very 
pofiible, by aid of occafionnl linings, botb*t<> 
raife the plants, prick them down, and conti-* 
nue them in the fame bed tilt large enough for 
the fruiting hot-bed. 

Proceed therefore td' prepare the feed hot¬ 
bed according to the above rules, procuring 
for tliis purpofe hot (lung in quantity, qua-, 
lity, and preparation!, as before dircdlcd; which 
being ready, then, either with four (lakes, or 
mark out on the ground the proper dimenfions 
«>f the bed, according to that of the frame, 
allowing for the bed to be rather two or three 
inches wider on every fide: begin the bed by 
laying fome of the longeft dung in the bot¬ 
tom, afterwards take it as it comes to hand, 
mixing the fir or t and long well together, and 
fpreadit regularly on thc'bcd, treating it firmly 
down with the fork as yop go on, till raifed 
to the proper height; obferving, if you in¬ 
tend it otlly juft to raife the plants, two feet 
and a half is high enough 5 but if defigned 
both to raife and forward the plants large 
enough for the fi uiting-bed, it is proper to 

make 
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make it three Feet fix inches high at lead; but 
efpecialiy if the (lung confifls of very long lit¬ 
ter, full that height in dung-is not* too much 
fince it will fettle almoft a , foot in a week’i 
time. See Hot-beds. 

As foon as the bed is made, fet bri th 
frame and gla fles, keeping diem clofc a day o: 
two to draw up the heat i then tilt the light 
behind, for the fleam to pafs off. 

In fix or eight clays, according to the fub 
fiance of the bed, it will be of a proper heat 
or if rather, too ftrong, let the vehement heat 
begin to abate, when you may earth the bed 
wnh the prepared mould, before mentioned, 
five or fix inches thick; and the fame or the fol 
lowing day, as foon as the earth is warm, fow 
the feed, drilling it in near half an inch deep. 

But if you are in haftc to forward you 
plants as much as pofliblc, or that you wouli 
ufe only one hot-bed both for the feed and nur- 
1 cry-beu, let the bed be made fubftantial as b'e- 
iore obferved, for the largeft one-light, or for 
a two-light frame, according to the quantity 
of plants required 5 fo that by fowing tiie feed 
in finall pots (thirty-twos) you may ufe the 
bed the fame, or next day after it is made, 
as foon as it begins to heat, covering it all 
over with any fort of dry earth, or with old 
tan five or fix inches thick, filling fomc pots 
with rich mould, and plunge them a little in 
the earth, &c. and next day, the earth in them 
being warm, fow fifteen or twenty feeds in 
each; but obferving, if there is danger of 
burning, draw up the pots more or lefs in 
proportion as you fee it neceffary, to prevent 
the earth, &c. from being burned; and*in 
about a week the plants will be up and fit to 
prick in pots, by which time the bed Will be 
arrived at a moderate heat. 

The feed however being fown in cither 
method, do not omit tilting the glaffes behind 
an inch or two occasionally, to pafs off the 
fleam, and cover die glaffes on nights with 
mats. 

Thus the plants will come up in two, three, 
or four days, obferving now to admit frefh air 
daily, by raifing the light* an inch or two be¬ 
ll ind, alfo occasionally on nights, according 
to the rules hereafter dirc&ed, and cover every 
night with mats: when their cotyledons, on 
feed-leaves, arc fully out of the earth, and be¬ 
gin to expand about half an inch in breadth, it 
is proper to prick them in pots (forty-eights) 
previoufly filled with rich earth within an men 
of their rims, and placed in the frame a day 
before to warm, eitnef in the fame bed, made 
fubftantial at firfl: for that purpofe, otherwife 
in a new hot-bed, as you ihall judge neceffary; 
prepared a week before, and earthed with dry, 
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light mould, or old tan, fix inches deep, for the 
reception of the pots: In eitherof thefe beds, 
whenthe earth,of the pots is warm, proceed t? 
prick|he plants therein, taifit^g them carefialiy 
opt of the feed-bed, &c. with me fihj^ o^dieir 
roots cadre; then forming .a hollow us' the 
middle of the earth in the pots, place three or % 
four plants horizontally at equal diffainces iti 
each pot with the roots toward the middle, 
earthing over the roots and ftems quite oralmoft 
to their feed-leaves, shaking the pot gently to 
fettle the earth clofe ; if the earth is dry, give 
a very light watering with water that has flood 
a few hours in the bed in bottles, to take off 
the chill; then dirc&ly plunge the pots to 
their rims in the earth of the bed, being care¬ 
ful that every part of the dung within the 
frame is covered with earth &c. -to laftraia 
the fleam from riling immediately from the 
dung upon the plants; for the rank duug 
fleam, when not meliorated by firfl piffmg 
through tlie earth, would prove their de- 
ftrudhon. 

I11 two or three days at mod, they will have 
taken frefli root, and begin to advance in 
growth, though that is often effected by thefe 
plants in lefs than four and twenty hours* 
particularly when pricked out at the above 
age; nor will they thten require fhading from 
the fun till rooted, as is often the calc with 
larger plants. 

The plants being thus potted out, continue 
every day to tilt the lights behind, to pafs 
off the fleam, and to admit a moderate por-r 
don of frefli air, and every night cover the 
glaffes with mats; give alio occafional light 
waterings, and as the plants rife in height, 
mould up their .(hanks by degrees; likewise 
fupport a due degree of heat in the bed and 
in about a month the plants will be arrived at a 
proper fize for/idging out finally for fruiting. 

As, in the early culture of Cucumbers, flic 
plants being tender, are liable to fufler by 
many accidents, it is therefore eligible to 
rontinuc fowing a little feed in the fapie bed 
■very week or two, and prick fome in pots, as 
lefore directed, that, if die preceding plants 
houl fail, thele may (land, and will he a 
•eady fubftitute; or, if the whole (hould (land, 
hefe will do for fucceflioncrops, and you will 
lave iome to oblige a friend; which is often 
required in early framing. 

But ^ to the particular cukure of thefe 
•lants, ifte^ being potted in this their nurfery 
lot-bed, the following are the principal di¬ 
rections. 

Inuring the violent heat and fleam of die 
ied, care is neceffary to tilt the upper end 
»f the lights, not omy every day, but alfo 

occafionally 



JftttafionaHy on nights, raiting them an inch 
crtofOjOta little mare or lets, itt proportion 
to the temperature of the bed and weather, 
both that the fteam ihayfreely evaporate, 
a I well as far the Admifuoa of frefti air, to 
ftrengthen the plants, which would otherwife 
draw ivp weak and yellow-coloured; but tilt 
the ghufcs, however, left in proportion on 
nights than m obferving, in all cold 

piercing weather, fcreen the opening or 
^iheckpart of the lights occafionally, by hang¬ 
ing a matloofely frpm the top of the glades, 
whieh.wUl break the keen edge of the'air 
nod winds front ruftimg immediately upon 
the tender plants; likewife obferve, that, ii 
fhc fifft great heat is fo violent as to endanger 
"hXmmg the earth in the pots, the roots, or 
•fibretof the plants, which you ought to exS- 
ninedsiy, the remedy is, to raife up the pots 
a few inches, or as nigh from the dung as 
fhalleppeer expedient tor the prefervation of 
the plants; and when the vehemence of the 
heat fubfides, they may be plunged again to 
aheir rims; obferving alfo, when the heat is 
moderate, to raife the glades for the admiffion 
of air, &c. only occafionally in the day time, 
from about nine or ten in the morning in win¬ 
ter and early fpring months, tiU two, three, 
or four tn-the'evening, according to the heat 
•of the bed, and as tire weather is more or lefs 
.mild and funny, always Hunting down the 
glades clofe before fun-fet; cover the lights 
with mats every evening about four or five 
o'clock, or a little fooner or later, according 
to the earlinefs, or advanced period of the 
feafon, and temperature of your bed, See. un¬ 
cover each morning about eight, or, a littlo 
fooner or later, according to tfte above rules, 
obferving, that during thefirft greateft heat of 
the bed, »• Angle mat thick is foScient cover¬ 
ing ; but as tile beat decreafes^ augment it to 
two or three, but never let the ends of the mats 
hang down confiderably over the fides of the 
frame and bed, which would draw up a vio¬ 
lent fteam, and promote burning, and, at stay 
rate, would ftifle the plauts, draw them up 
weak, and occafionr them to affume a yellow 
hue. - 

Water in moderate sprinklings may be ne- 
cefiary once in three, four, five, or fix days, 
as you {hall fee occafion, by the mould drying 
in tfie pots, and according to die heat of the 
bed, and as the weather is moreor left funny; 
pbferving that funny days are tojoe preferred 
Mt 1 the application of this element; and dur¬ 
ing die \gjnter and early fpring months, from 
ubout.eleven to one or two o'clock is the pro 
Ipr'itaie’.of day to perform the work ; the 
RiBt-fef tvfiicb purpofe (hpuld be foft, i. e. 
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either pond, fiver* or rain-water, and fttouid 
either be previpufly placed in titles wHhht 
the frame of the hot-bed a few hours, juft to 
take the ehill off* or prepared to a proper tem¬ 
perature, by warming a littie over a fire to 
mix with the reft," but by no means let it be 
warraertfean juft to cake off the {harp chill. 

According* as toe. {hanks or ftems of the 
young plants rife in height, add a ftnall jiortion 
of fine dry earth round them, repeating if oc- 
cafionally till the vacant fpace in the top of 
the pot-it filled, being-careful to have feme fine 
rich earth in the frame to warm fer this ufe. 
adding it-by degrees, and the plants will emit 
roots all the way -along their {hanks, as far as 
they are thus landed up, which will prove of 
no incoafiderable advantage to their growth. 

Tn regard to the heat of the bed, it mud all 
along be preferred in a due temperature by 
ptoper linings of hot dung round its fides. Bur, 
itt- the firft place, in a week after the bed is 
made, when the vehement heat abates, it is 
proper to lay feme dry ftraw, long litter, wade 
hay, or dry fern, around the tides, near a foot 
wide, and as high as the bed, and a little way 
up the frame, which will prevent driving wet, 
and piercing cold winds from penetrating, to 
chill and occafion a fudden decay of its heat. 

But when the heat begins naturally to de¬ 
cline, which in a fmall bed often happens in 
about a fortnight or three weeks after it is made, 
the ftraw, &c. muft be removed, firft from the 
| back, and then from the front of die bed, fubfti- 
tuting in Its Head a lining of well-prepared 
hot dung, working it about fifteen or eighteen 
indies wide at bottom, floping it gradually up¬ 
ward, and raife it three or four indies higher 
than the dung of the bed, to allow fer fettling, 
covering the lop with two inches depth of earth 
clofe up to the' tides of the frame, to pfeferve 
the heat, and keep down the fleam, which 
might enter the frame when the glafs is open¬ 
ed to give air, and injure the plants ; for ail 
rank fteam, coming diieilly from- the dung 
upon thefe plants, Will feald and dcllroy all the 
.leaves it encounter! in its direction.- this dung 
' lining wilfrevive theJfeclining heat of the bed, 
and continue your plants in a healthful grow¬ 
ing ftate. In ten or twelve days after, you 
may line the other tides of the lied, if it mall 
teem ncceflary; otherwife d-fer it longer; and 
if the feafon mould prove very wet or fnowy, 
Jy feme dry litter around the (fame, uporf the 
i op of the lining, to {hoot off the water. 

| In the couife of lining the bed, have a 
! watchful eye againft burning or {learning your 
plants, as a frefl* dung lining often promotes 
i new violent heat-amf fteam; you muft there¬ 
fore obferve the precautions aoovc hinted, of 
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railing up the pots of plants, if neceffary, and 
tilting the light in proportion. 

As the plants, -when firft potted out, con- 
lifted only of the two feed-leaves, or cotyle¬ 
dons, tHfey, in a week after, will begin to 
pufh from their centre the firft proper or 
rough leaf; and in a few days after that, the 
fecond rough leaf will advance, inclofing in 
its bofom other younger leaves, and the end 
of the firft advancing runner appearing like a 
ftnall bud, which in a few days (hould be (lop¬ 
ped, i. e. taken off, to ftrengthen die plants, 
and promote lateral fruitful (hoots. 

The operation of (lopping (hould be per¬ 
formed when the fecond of the rough leaves 
has expanded the breadth of a (hilling; it is 
a fort of pruning performed by taking off 
the end of the firft runner, arifing, as above 
hinted, at the bafe of the fecond leaf; and is a 
requifite operation, both to (Iretigtben the 
plants, and ro promote their putting forth lateral 
runners, to fill the bed with proper bearing 
vine; for the lateral (hoots are the principal 
bearers to be depended on : let therefore the 
faid fmall bud, the end of the advancing runner, 
be carefully taken off aimoft clofe to the bafe 
of the fecond leaf, but never fuffer more than 
the third rough leaf to advance before this is 
done; and, if performed when the bud or end of 
the (hoot is not bigger than a large pin’s head, 
the better; and by this early (lopping the plants 
at the firft or fecond joint, they will grow 
robuft, and foon prepare to fend forth fruit¬ 
ful runners, (howing fruit probably at the firft 
or fecond joint; but if the firft (hoot was not 
(lopped as above, it would fometimes advance 
two or three feet in length, without either 
fending forth fide runners, or Allowing fruit; 
for the fruit are always principally to be ex¬ 
pected from the lateral runners. 

Ridging them out in Frames finally to remain 
for Fruiting. 

When the plants have two or three rough 
leaves near three inches broad, and the ope¬ 
ration of flopping at the firft joint has been 
performed, as above dircdled, they will be in 
excellent order for ridging out, as they will 
then be juft preparing to emit runners. 

Provide therefore, in due rime, dung for 
shaking the fruiting hot - bed, the quantity 
proportioned to the number of lights which 
you intend to work, allowing, if eaily, a cart¬ 
load, or about ten or twelve good barrow-fuls, 
to each light; on this occafion your care is re¬ 
quifite to have it of proper quality, as before oh- 
ferved, by mixing it well together in an heap 
(fee Hot-bed*) ; but in your proceedings you 
mud with forccaft tnake die neceffary allow¬ 
ance for the time of die dung’s working, and 
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the bed coming to a. pn^>er he»t, tbat du> 
plants, when ready, may not wait for the bed ; 
this premifed, and the dung- being prepare^ 
(lake or mark out the place for the bed front- 
ways to the fouth, the* width and length in pro¬ 
portion to the dimenfions of the frames, and 
number of lights to be. employed, making 
allowance for the bed to be two or three inches 
wider than the frames ; and, when more than 
one .range of hot-beds are intended, one before 
another, allow a fpace of fix, eight, or ten 
feet between bed and bed, for lining, &c. tbe 
dimenfions being thus ftaked out, wheel in the 
dung, and proceed to make the bed, firft 
(baking fomc of the mod flrawy dung along 
the bottom; and then mixing long and (liort 
regularly together, carry on the bed evenly, 
building the (ides ftraight apd upright, tbe 
middle perfectly full, and form every part 
equally clofe and firm, by beating it evenly 
down with the fork from time to time as you i 
advance, not treading it, unleft the dung is 
very long and ftrawy indeed, railing the 
whole three feet fix inches high, at lead, if 
early in the year j otherwise a yard in height 
will be fufficient, efpecially if auy confider- 
able range for two, three, or more frames; 
but if for a three-light frame only, and made 
any time before April, make it die full height 
of three feet and half, before mentioned, as 
it will fettle near a foot in lefs than a fort¬ 
night ; obferving, that of whatever fubftsnoe 
the bed, always raife it rather higheft behind an 
inch or two, finiftiing die work by (hovelling 
up all the (hort dung remaining round the bed at 
lad, and lay it at top in a ridge along the. mid¬ 
dle, which, after the bed fettles, may he level¬ 
led as you fee occafion; for it will be a week, 
ten days, or a fortnight, according to its fub- 
ftance, before it acquires its full heat, and is 
become moderate enough for the plants. 

But as foon as the bed is made, I advife to 
fet on the frame and glaffcs, being neceffary 
both to defend the bed from great rains, and 
to forward it fooner to a proper degree of heat 
for the reception of the plants; obferving, 
when the heat rifes, to prop up the lights, to 
give free vent to the (learn, at the fame time 
thrufting a long (lick ortwd into the bed, that 
by pullihg them out daily, and feeline die 
lower part, you may readily judge of the 
working of the bed, from its firft heat, till 
it gradually^ncreafes to its greateft height of 
vehemence, .and thence till it becomes of a 
temperate degree, which, in a middling bed, 
is fometimes effe&ed in a week or ten days; 
hut when of a more confidcrahle range, for 
two f three, or more frames, it is often near a 
fortnight, and fometimes more, before the 
6 ‘ Uti he-tf 
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The moulding of earthing the bed between 
the hills fhould be commenced as foon as the 
heat becomes moderate; therefore, in a week, 
fortnight, or three weeks,, as you fhall judge 
the danger from burning is over, lay in fome 
frefh earth, to be added gradually around each 
hill of plants, for their fibres will now ad¬ 
vance confiderably, and finking into the frefh 
mould, it will greatly encourage them ; but 
obferving this precaution, that the earth for 
this purpofe fiiould be previoufiy laid a day 
or two, towards tire tides and ends of the 
bed within the frame, to acquire a due warmth 
before it is applied, round the hills, which, 
otherwife would chill the fibres; and let it 
be • underfiood, that this mould is not to be 
laid all on at once in the frame fufficient to 
earth up the bed fully, but at different times 
at fome days’ interval, till the whole is earthed 
to the height of the tops of the hills ; fo that 
the whole bed will be now eight Or ten inches 
depth in earth. 

With regard to preferring the due tempe¬ 
rature of heat in tire bed, let it be obferved, 
that, as foon as the firfi great heat and fieam 
fubfides, it will be of utility to apply a layer of 
dry long litter, or id raw, wafte hay, or dry fern 
around the bed and frame, efpecially in early 
work ; it will defend it from the inclemencies 
of weather, by preventing violent or driving 
rains, fnow, or iharp cold, penetrating winds, 
or fevere froft, from infinuating into the in¬ 
terior part of the bed; and by thefe pre¬ 
cautions the heat will be continued in fine 
order till it begins naturally to depreafe, when 
a fubftaniial lining of hot dung mull be added 
to one or two Tides of the bed, as ordered for 
the nuifery-bed, and as hereafter directed in 
its proper place. 

In relpeCt to watering—a moderate fprink- 
ling will be ncccflary about once a week or 
ten days, though in funny, warm weather, it 
is probable twice in that rune will be requifite, 
or oftener, as the warm weather advances ; 
chufing, in winter and ipring, always a warm 
funny day, any time from ten to two o’clock, 
for this operation ; but, as the warm feafon 
advances, be more early in the day, and in¬ 
crease the quantity of water, being careful, 
in cold weather, to have the chill caked off, 
as hath been already directed for the nurfery- 
hot-bed ; obferving, that early in the year it is 
not proper to water too freely all over the 
plants and young fruit, efpecially when there 
Is but little fun -, but rather give the water 
ntoftly between the vine, out of the fpout of 
a fmau watering-pot, placing a piece of tile, 
.nr ©yfter-fhcll, to water on, to prevent die 
•xgBH from being wafhed from the fibres, fo 


removing it to different parts of the bed - 
but, in fine weather, water fhould alfo be 
given now and then moderately all over the 
leaves of the plants, which will prove a con- 
iiderable refrefhment to diem. At each time 
of watering, in either method, always ihut 
down the lights for half an hour, or an hour, 
particularly in the winter and fpring water¬ 
ings. When you at any time water all over 
he plants, obferve, if the fun fiiould then, 
or foon after, fiiine out with much force, give 
a flight fiiade of a mat over the giafles an- 
hour or two, left, by its power through the 
lights, it fcorch the leaves where the drops 
of water adhere to their fur faces ; hut when 
the feafon is fo confiderably advanced, that 
the fun is powerful, the general waterings 
fhould be performed in a morning before nine, 
ir in an afternoon about three, four, or five 
o’clock, when the heat of the day is paft. 

Having, when the plants were in the nur- 
fery-bed, dire died their firfi pruning, called 
fioppiug, if that operation was then omitted, 
it mull now be done die firfi opportunity, 
according to the former directions. 

The plants being thus flopped, they’, in ten 
days or a fortnight, will each fend forth two 
or three lateral moots or runners, obferving, 
that when thefe have advanced two or three 
joints in lengdi, if they do not fhow fruit, a. 
fecond pruning fhould take place, by Hopping 
each fuch runner at the third joint; this will 
promote their putting forth each about three 
fruitful runners, i. e. fuch as will probably 
fhow fruit at almoft every joint; for it is from 
the lateral or fide runners, acquired by the 
firfi or fecond flopping, we are principally to 
expeCl the fruit, as you will fee by observation, 
though, in good kinds, it frequently happens 
that the runners produced in confequence of 
the firfi flopping, Ihow fruir at the firfi or 
fecond joint, which is a particular advantage 
in early crops. According as the runners ad- 
yance, conduCt them along in regular di¬ 
rections, at equal difiances from each other, 
fixing them in their proper petition, by gently 
pegging them down to the earth with fmall 
hooked pegs, which you will repeat occafion- 
ally during their advancing growth, and they 
will foon fpread all over the bed. 0T 

-In two, three, or four weeks after ridging-out, 
die plants may be expc&cd to fhow fruit, 
though fometimes that is effected in a week 
or left, and perhaps at die firfi or fecond 
joint, when die plants are not more than five 
or fix weeks old; and I have had fruit fhow 
at the firfi joint, a day or. two after ridging 
out, in the beginning of February, as big as 
a fmall barley-corn, and cut the fame m»it 
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for the table* before tlie month was out; for 
the great article at an early feafon is, to fecure 
and forward the firfl-fhown fruit to maturity, 
which, without a peculiar mode of culture, 
will turn yellow, and drop off in their infont 
Hate. 

When the plants therefore {how fruit, par¬ 
ticular attention is neceffary, for one thing, 
to the keeping up a moderately brilk and re¬ 
gular heat in the bed, by proper linings, &c. 
for a great deal depends upon this, mat the 
plants may be continued in a ftatc of free 
growth, whereby the infant fruit will advance 
freely, and flower ftrong; and the next thing 
particularly to be obferved, is, always to per¬ 
form the office of fetting or impregnating the 
young fruit, according as they come into full 
bioffom, by injecting the farina of the male 
flowers, as hereafter directed, for the male 
flowers moil commonly accompany the female 
or fruit blofloms fomeiimes at the fame joint, 
or in different parts of the fame pjani; fo that 
by pra&ifmg this, and if a. good heat is pre¬ 
ferred in the beds, with the due admiffion of 
frefti air and moderate waterings, the fruit 
will let and fwell freely, fo as to acquire a 
due ii'/c for the table, probably in ten or 
twelve days, or a fortnight at moil, after 
performing the impregnation; and, if you 
began about Cl i rift mas, or foon after, the fir ft 
fruit, with proper management, will be ready 
early in March, or fometimes fooner; and 
from the fame bed a regular fucccflion may be 
obtained till Midfummer, or longer. 

In refpetfl to lining the bed—this ma^pro¬ 
bably be requiftte in three weeks or a month, 
or little more or lefs, after it is made, but this 
is according to the fubftanee of the bed , ex¬ 
amine, therefore, carefully, when the heat 
begins confiderably to abate, and, on difeovery 
thereof, lofe no tune, but prepare to line the 
back part as foon as poflible, for the fucccfs of 
early work depends on keeping up a conftant 
regular heat; having therefore hot dung in 
due readinefs, bv previoufly working it in a 
heap, as formerly dire died ; then removing 
the layer of litter, if any was appl.icd round 
the fides, fir ft, from the nack part of the bed, 
and againft which apply the dung lining fifteen 
inches or a foot and half wide, and as high as 
the dung of the bed, or rather half a foot high¬ 
er, to allow for fettling, for the lining ought 
to be fubftantial, otherwife it will not have: 
the defired effeiSl j obferving, if the beat of the ; 
lied is confiderably declined, you may alfo line: 
the front, otherwife it will be better to defer it 
a week longer; and, in ten or twelve days after 
that, you may fhake up the firft lining, adding 
thereto a little freih dong, which will greatly 
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revive its hear, obferving alfo the fame of the 
•front lining; and by thus alternately making 
and renewing the lining, you may prefefve a 
fine growing heat in the bdd till Jimp, when, 
by the nature of the feafon, the planar will 
fucceed without farther aid of artificial heat, 
though it is neceffary to allow them the. {hei¬ 
fer of the frames' and glaffes until the middle 
or end of that month, or even till that time ift 

E . to preferve the plants longer ja plentiful. 
ing, if .required. 

At each time of lining, do not omit laying 
two or three inches of earth at top, to reftrairt 
the rank fleam of the dung, which would 
rife and enter the frame at thefmalieft hole or 
crevice, or at the opening of the lights de- 
figned for the admiffion of air. 

Obferve, likewife, that as a freih lining 
always caufes a very copious fleam, and fome¬ 
times a -ftrong heat, due attention muft be 
given to tilt the glafles in proportion. 

And when you renew the lining for the laft 
time in the end of April, or in May, lay fix 
or eight inches depth of earth on the top, at 
the fame time railing the frame at bottom*, 
that the earth of the lining and bed may join,. 
fo as the radical fibres may Ihoot into the new 
earth ; it will greatly encourage the roots, add 
freih vigour to the plants, and will fufficiently 
recompenfe you for the trouble. 

With regard to the work of impregnation, 
or fetting the fruit, above-mentioned-—it is a 
moil neceflhry operation of art incumbent 
on the gardener in the early culture of thefe 
plants while wholly confined in frames, and 
the operations of nature in the impregnation 
in a manner excluded'; and Ihould be done 
according as the flowers, both male and fe¬ 
male, come into full bloom, and is performed 
by inje&ing the farina of the male into the 
ftigmata or the female bioffom, which is as 
neceffary to-the generation of plants, as the 
feed of animals is to their refpe&ive’ fpecics. 
In hermaphrodite plants, the male and female 
organs are included all within the fame flower, ■ 
and confequently the impregnation is readily 
effected by nature; but all the fpeciea of Cu~ 
cum is being monoecious plants, male and fe¬ 
male flowers diftin&, both, however, on the 
fame plant, the male blofloms furnifhed with 
the ftamina, having their anthers -loaded 
.with a golden powder or farina, is defigned by 
nature to impregnate the females,,fo mat die 
conveyance of mis male powder to the female 
flower, either by nature or by art, is abfo- 
lutely neceffary, as, without its aid, the young 
fruit will conftandy turn yellow, ana drop 
foon after they have flowered. In fummer, 
when the plants are fully expofed, the gentle 
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Unam of wind* as alfo the bees roving from 
flower to flower, having the feriaa adhering 
to their legs, and fome other accidental means, 
are fuppoied to convey a fufficient portion of 
the iarina for fecundating the females; but in 
winter and early fprirtg, when no wind nor 
bees, flee, have free acccfs into the frames, 
there is a neceifity of performing the im¬ 
pregnation hy ait to thefe plants in particular, 
by carrying the male to the female bloflbms; 
and the following is the method. 

On the day the flowers of both fexes fully 
open, or the day after at fartheft, is the proper 
period for performing the operation ; the nude 
bloflbms are with 'facility diftinguiihed from 
the females by the rules already obferved; 
therefore, at the period of growth juft -men¬ 
tioned, gather fome of the beft male bloflbms, 
and apply their anthers to the ftigsnpta of the 
females; in performing which, fome whelm 
them down over the female flower, fo ftriking 
them with the fore finger, to caufc them to 
difeharge the farina ; but tlte mod certain 
method is this:—having gathered the male 
bloflbm with the (hank or ftalk thereto, ptdl 
off* the petal or .corolla carefully from about 
the ftamina and anthers; then taking the 
(hank of the flower betwixt your finger and 
thumb, apply the anthers, or top of the fta- 
mina, to the centre of the three ftigmas of the 
female bloflbm, and twirl it about two or three 
tames, that k may difeharge or inje& a due 
portion of the pollen or farina, into, the faid 
fligmata or female organs, and then caft it 
away, ufing a fee (fa male bloflbm for each 
impregnation, unlefe the males are fcarce, as 
fometiroes is die cafe early in the year* when 
one male with care may be made to impreg¬ 
nate two or three females, as it alfo fometimes 
happens at an early fcafon, that a fruit-blof- 
fom opens, and no males forward enough on 
the plants; in this mortifying oircumiUnce 
you inuft have rccourfe to your neighbours, 
fome of whofe plants may probably be on the 
contrary extreme. Some* in performing the 
impregnation, infmuate theanihera of (he male 
betwixt the fligmata of the female, and fo leave 
it there till it naturally drops out; and fume- 
times they twift the ton of die female corolla 
together to keep the other part in *, but all this 
is unoeceflary pra&ice: as beforedire&ed, caft 
themale part away as foon as you liave per¬ 
formed tab operation, which if well exe¬ 
cuted, and there is a mod heat in the bed, the 
young fruit will make amazing progrefs in a 
few days, advancing .with die .flower at its ex¬ 
tremity ; and ivhcniVom about four or five to 
Jfef or eight iqcbctan length, is fit to cut for 


Always make it a rule, durfeg. the early 
feafon, to fet every promifing fruit, according 
as they come into bloflbm; and the critical 
moment is the early part of the firft day the 
bloflbm opens, or the fecond, at moil; be¬ 
ing careful never to water too freely over 
the newly-fet fruit, efpecialiy at an early 
feafon. 

Sometimes, to increafc the growth of the 
newly-fet fruit, may flop or take off the eud 
of the runner on which it is fituated, at the 
firft or fecond joint above; it may be prac- 
tifed to fome of the carlicft ; but too frequent 
flopping occafions a great number of weak 
(hoots, and a confufion of vine. 

The importance of the above operation is 
fo efleutiaJ 4 n the early culture of Cucumbers, 
that it fhould never be omitted, as hy die 
practice you may always make fure of the 
firft, .and every fruit .tnat (hows, whereas, 
without this care, if the culture of the plants 
is ever fo well condu&ed, very little fruit will 
fet fill late, as by many is experienced. 

There are, however, no other plants of 
our gardens that requires the gardener's 
affiftance in die above work of generation, 
befides Cucumbers and Melons, and thefc 
only in their early culture, under frames, or 
in not-houfes, where the free air, and other 
means, by which the fecundating fun&ion 
might be naturally performed, is not ob¬ 
tained. 

'The male bloflbms, fo cfTentially neceflary 
in the above culture, are by'the ignorant 
termed falfe bloflbms, and aye ofen pulled 
off ;*tHit this fhould never lie done at any 
time of the year, either in hot-beds, or in the 
full ground, except, indeed, where they grow 
in great clufters, in which cafe they may be 
thinned off, leaving fufficient for fetting the 
fruit: and, likewise, as the bioffom in gene¬ 
ral fades, it fhould always be cleared away, 
cfpccially in early frame culture. 

As thefe plants generally extend rheir vine 
or runners coufiderably all over the furface of 
the bed, quite to the Tides of the frame, fre¬ 
quently feuding forth runners from all their 
joints as they advance, infomuch as fometimes 
to occafion a great confufion of vine; in thar 
cafe, if numbers of weak, tong-jointed, fruit¬ 
less (hoots, are produced, it is proper to thin 
them out occafionally, cutting them off clofe; 
and where the runners in general are eonfl- 
derabfy crowded, thin out aHb the weak eft, 
moil irregular, and the fruitlef# ftragglers, fo 
training the main vine, and principal bearing 
fidc-runner*, in a,moderately thin and regular 
manner; for wbenthe bed hi greatly crowded 
with -vine, it, by excluding the neceflary in 
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fluence of the benefit of the fun and air , 1 
occafions number* of the young fruit to drop 
off in their minority; obferving, however, 
that the regulation of the plants, as above, 
Ihould, if poftible, be begun before the vines 
are much entangled with each other: clear 
off alfa *11 worn-out or decayed ronnerg, 
iikewiie all decayed leaves, and thin the large 
clutters of male bloffom, and pick them off in 
general when they begin to decay. 

When ihe feafon is advanced, and the fun 
fliines with great vehemence through the 
gktfifes, it is proper to give occafional made of 
tingle mats, or a little loofe litter, an hour or 
two, in the middle of fuch fcorching funny 
days; otherwise, the violence of the fun 
through the glaffes might fcorch.tlie leaves of 
the plants. 

As the fummer advances, and the days grow 
long, the fun powerful, and the air mild, 
afford your plants a large portion of air, by 
tilting the lights one or two inches to almou 
a hand's breadth high, in the heat of the day, 
which jtbould be particularly obferved in very 
hot calm days in May and June; or may (hove 
the glaffes proportionally open; and m very 
fcorching weather, the occafional ihade of a 
fingle mat, or a little loofe litter ftrewed over the 
glaffes, during the fierce fun, from eleven to 
two o’clock, is neceffary, left the violent heat 
through the glaffes fcorch the leaves and fibres 
of the roots ; at this time do not let them 
want water, once, twice, or three or four 
times a week, according to the heat of the 
weather: obferve, Iikewiie, at this time, if the 
leaves of the plants are grown fo largrf*and 
high as to prefs againft the lights, it is advifa- 
blc to railc the frame at bottom about three 
or four inches, by placing a brick, Sic. i;ruler 
each corner, making good all irregularities of 
the earth of the bed occalioned by this work, 
filling up alfo, at the fame time, with earth, 
between the moitld of the bed, and that at top 
of the lining, for the fibres to ftrike into, as 
formerly hinted ; and if the leaves of the plants 
are very large and crowded, let foroc be cut 
out, fo as to admit the air freely :• Jikewife, 
when the fummer is advanced to the middle of 
Jane, if die weather is warm and fettled, the 
frame may he raifed fo high at bottom, as to 
admit of the end of the plants being trained 
from under, upon the top of die lining, being 
careful to cover diem on nights with mats the 
firft week after training them out, till hardened 
to the open air; and, towards die, end of that 
month"* or beginning of Juhr, may gradually 
expofe the whole to the full air to take their 
chance for the remainder of the fummer} 
though, if you would continue them in bearing 
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as long as poffible, itis proper to continue the 
glaffes* ami efpeciaily on nights, and In a# 
exceffive wet weather. 

Thus far is principally the whole culture of 
Cucumbers in frames, according to real prac¬ 
tice, from the fowing of the feed till the matu¬ 
rity of the fruit for eating ;-and, as the early 
culture is to many the moft difficult talk in 
ardening, and often attended with bad fttccefs 
by not being generally underftood, nor lias been 
fufficiently explained on former occafions, we 
have now enlarged the more on this head. 

But before we quit this article of the frame- 
culture, we would juft add, as a neceffary hint, 
that, in your proceedings in early work, never 
depend entirely upon your firft fowing and 
planting, hut continue fowing a little feed 
occafionally, both in the feed and- nurfery hot¬ 
bed, and in the fruiting-bed, after ridging out, 
either in pots, or in tne earth of the beds fo 
pricking fome in pots, as dire&ed before, and 
plunge them in the earth towards the back of 
the frame; and by having them- of two or 
three different degrees of growth, they will be 
ready, in cafe the firft plants Ihould not thrive, 
or that they are cut off by any accident, as 
ftcaming, burning, cold, &c. and fome will 
alfo be ready for lucceftion crops in new hot¬ 
beds, for it is neceffary to have at leafr two 
different crops in frames, one fucceeding the 
other; and, in either cafe, it is always good 
culture to keep up a fufficient Hock; 'if more 
than wanted, the better, as you wifi have the 
pieafure of afiifting a neighbour with a. hole 
or two, for which there is always great re- 
queft in the fpring feafon. 

The railing or planting Cucumbers in 
frames may be pra&ifcd, occafionally, any¬ 
time from Chriftmas, as before obferved, until - 
the middle of May; though, after tfie middle 
of April, the plants will fucceed in hot-beds, 
under hand or bcll-glaffes, which is the com¬ 
mon culture for the later fummer crops, that 
come in to bearing in Jane and July, and for 
which crops ybu may fave the expenfe of 
frames, except, however, you have fpare 
frames ami lights, when they will, even for 
thefe crops; be preferable to the hand-glaffes. 

The neceffary quantity of framing to work 
for the fupply oi a family is—for die early 
crop, if for a fmall family, a two or a three- 
light frame may lie fufficient for the fruiting- 
bed ; but foe a large family, three fuch frames, 
at leaft, will be requisite for the firft crop, and 
fail as many for the fucceeding one. 

Their Culture under Hand or Bell-Glaffrs. 

When intended to raife Cucumbers m hot¬ 
beds, under hand or beU-glafles, the feed Ihould 
be fown about the middle or latter end of 

March, 
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March, and the plants will be ready to ridge 
out about the middle or latter end of April, or 
firft or fecond week In May, which periods 
are as foon as thefe plants will fucceed under 
thefe kinds of glafles, and in which they will 
arrive at full bearing in Tune and July. 

The long green prickly is the moll eligible 
Cucumber for this crop; forne of the green 
and white Turkey kinds may alfo befown for 
variety, as alfo anv of the. other forts; but let 
the .firft mentioned be preferred for the main 
crop. 

The merit of hand os bell-glafles in the 
culture of Cucumbers is, that, for a general 
fummer crop, it faves the expenfe of frames 
and lights, as a crop of Cucumbers; to"come in 
for ule part of May, all June ami July, may 
be obtained by planting, at the above-men¬ 
tioned time, in hot-beds, under thefe glafles, 
without the aid of frames; fo that perlons 
not accommodated with frames and lights, 
for earlier hot-beds, or who have them all 
employed in the early Cucumber or Melon 
beds, which cannot , poffibly fucceed without 
their protedlion, may, for die fummer crop, as 
above hinted, have recourfe to the hand or bell- 
glafles, at die proper period, April and May; 
therefore thefe glafles, at the afore-mentioned 
time, being placed on moderate hot-beds, you 
*nay_ either fow feed under them, or put in 
plants, but the latter is greatly preferable, 
having diem previoufly raifed in a nurfery- 
hot-bed, hereafter directed, till in the rough 
Jeaf two or three inches broad; and, being then 
ridged out, four plants under each glafs, in 
the middle or latter end of April, or in May, 
they will fill the glafles with their vine, by 
the time the weather is warm enough, in the 
beginning of June, to admit of their being 
trained out from under them ; for the vine 
mud have fcope to run, as they will not fuc¬ 
ceed if too much cramped w-ithin the com- 
pafs of a hand or bell-giafs; for which rea¬ 
son, it will not admit beginning to ridge out 
earlier than the middle of April, left the plants 
grow too large for the glafles, before the 
weather is warm enough to train them out; 
however, in default of other" conveniences, 
you may fow fome feed in the end of March, 
or beginning of April, under hand-glafles, 
not, however, where they are finally to re¬ 
main, especially if before the middle of the 
Jaft-namcd month, but rather, if poflible, in a 
fort of nurfery hot-bed, made for one or more 
of thefe glafles, to raife the plants to the fize 
before mentioned for ridging out at the proper 
.rime; but in default -of plenty of hot dung, or 
fiipts; &Ci’toay fow the feed at once in a final 
jyjbcd, under thefe glafles, eight or ten feeds 
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in each, any time from about the beginning or 
middle of April to the middle or latter end of 
May, thinning the plants to* four in each hole; 
and even by this practice of raifing them, they 
will be only two or three weeks later, and will 
have fruit a month fooner than fuch as are 
raifed from feed town in the natural ground in 
May or the beginning of June, which rarely 
arrives to a hearing (late before Auguft. 

But the mod eligible method for raifing 
plants for the hand or bell-glafs crop is, iti 
March aforefaid, or very early in April, either 
to fow the feed in any Cucumber or Melon 
hot-beds already at work under frames, or 
where there is no room for this in thofe beds, 
or that no frame beds are at work, make, about 
the middle, or toward the latter end of Match, 
a hot-bed for a frame of one, two, or more 
lights, according to tlie quantity of plants 
required, obferving nearly the fame rules in 
making the bed and fotving the feed, as direel¬ 
ed in the frame culture: likewife prick the 
plants, when in the feed-leaf, either in pots, 
or at two or three inches difiance in the earth 
of the bed ; but, for the greater convenience of 
ridging-out the plants with balls of earth about 
their roots, it is more advifable to prick mod 
of them in pots, four in each, as obferved of 
raifing them for the frames; obferve alio 
nearly the fame rules lor giving air, covering 
up on nights, giving occafional waterings, 
keeping up the hear of tite bed, and flopping 
the plants at the firfi joint, as there direded; 
and in about three, four, or five weeks, when 
the plants have rough leaves two or three 
incites-broad, and beginning to (hoot, or form 
the firft runner-buds, they are of proper fize 
for ridging-out. 

The mod proper time for ridging-out under 
thefe glafles is from about tlie middle of April 
to the middle or latter end of May. 

The hot-beds for this ridging-out arc to be 
of hot dung, prepared as advifed in the framing; 
obferving, that as the fcafon for this work is 
April and May, the beds need not be quite fo 
fubdantial as is neceflary at a more early 
fcafon, allowing, however, if in April, dung 
enough, if poflible,' to make the bed three feet 
fix wide, and two feet and half high; though, 
if not made till May, two feet height in dung 
may be fufficient, and, at either time, the 
length of courfe proportionable to the number 
of nand-glafies you defign to work, allowing 
them to Hand at three feet fix inches diftance, 
in one row along the top of each bed. 

The ridges or beds are, according lo the 
fcafon, to be made either entirely on level 
ground, or in a trench fifteen or eighteen 
mche* deep; obferving, if you would ridge-out 
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in April, that, as the beds will require lining ini 
three weeks, to revive the heat, to carry op; 
the plants till the arrival of warm fettled 
weather in June, it is therefore proper to 
make them entirely above ground, to admit of 
lining the whole of each fide quite to the 
bottom ; but if you do not ridge-out till May, 
no linings will be required; and as the ground 
will then be warm, dry, and free from (land¬ 
ing water, it is proper to make the bed in a 
trench three feet wide, and near half that in 
depth ; lo that the bed being above half way 
in the ground, and the upper part covered 
oji the lides and top with the earth of the 
trench, the whole will affiime the appearance 
of a ridge of earth ; and, by being thus mould¬ 
ed, and all cafed over with earth, it will 
preferve the heat the longer. 

On confideration, however, of ridging-out 
in April, conclude to make the ridge entirely 
on level ground, therefore (lake it out three 
feet and half wide, and as long as convenient; 
then wheel in the dung, and work it up regu¬ 
larly llraight and uptight on each fide to about 
two feet and half high ; but if four feet wide, 
and the above height, it gives a larger fcope 
for the roots and runners of the plants to 
extend, and will fupport a more durable heat, 
and he of additional advantage, for the bed 
w ill fettle a foot, .and there are often many 
cold nights between this time and the end of 
May ; obferving, if more than one range is to 
be made, they may be extended parallel one 
before another, allowing a fpace of three or 
four to live or fix feet between, whu;h» may 
afterwards lie occaf tonally in part filled up, with 
linings of hot dung and earth, which will 
prove very beneficial to the plants, finilhing 
each bed, by (hovelling up all the (hort dung 
at la ft, and lay it at top. 

Having thus made the ridge or ridges, they, 
in three or four days, will have fettled, and 
the heat arilen; then level any inequalities at 
top, making that part even and fmooth, and 
proceed to "mark out the diftanccs for the 
plants, and mould the places for their recep¬ 
tion ; for, as there arc no frames to confine 
the heat and (learn, you mav always venture 
to ridge-out within the week ; the bed being 
levelled at top, mark out exatilly along the 
middle thereof the places for the glades and 
plants at three feet fix inches didance, and lay 
rm each of thefc places about a hulhel of rich 
earth in a hillock, ten or twelve inches high, 
and broad enough for a hand-glals; at the 
fame time cover the other parts of the bed, 
between and on every fide the hillocks, two 
or three inches thick, with the fame fort of 
compoft, and diredlly place a hand-glafs over 
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each hill, (hutting them down cldfe to draw 
the heat up foon; and cover them on nights 
with mats, and, when the earth is warm, put 
in the plants. 

The next day, or day after, the earth will . 
be fufficiently warm for the reception of the 
plants; therefore, having previouily watered 
the plants the day before, that the mould may 
more effectually cling in a ball about thor 
roots; then removing the plants with a ball, 
and levelling the tops of the hillocks hroad 
enough for each gl&fs to (land, and making an 
opening in the middle, plant one pot of four 
plants in each hillock, as before directed for the 
frames, giving dire&ly a little water, and put 
on the glafles ; and, if the plants flag at the ap¬ 
proach of fun, afford them a moderate (hade 
the firfl: two or three days; but if they are care¬ 
fully tranfplanted, with balls to their roots, they 
will not want much (hading, and the lefs the 
better. 

Being now ridged-out, care mu(t be taken 
to admit frefli air to the plants in the warmed 
time of every mild day, by tilting one fide of 
the glafles, from about half an inch, to one, 
two, or more high, according to the heat of the 
bed and warmth of the weather; but (hut' 
down the glafles in due time towards evening, 
or fooncr, if the weather changes cold, keep¬ 
ing them clofe on nights, and all very cold bad 
weather ; and cover, d very night, all over the 
glafles and ridge, with mats, until June; alfo 
occafionally in all hard rains. 

Give alfo occalional moderate waterings, ac¬ 
cording to the rules exhibited in the frame cul¬ 
ture. 

In a week or fortnight after ridging-out, 
when the great heat of the bed will be abated, 
then begin to earth it by degrees all over, to 
the height of the hillocks, which will encou¬ 
rage and preferve a due heat about the root 
fibres of the plants ; and if previouily a wreath 
of large draw-hands, made of any kind of long 
litter, is placed round the edge of the bed, jull 
on the top of the dung, fixing them thereto 
about fix inches high, with long (harp-pointed 
(licks thrull into the bed, it will fupport the 
lides of the earth, fo as to admit of moulding 
the bed to its full width, and will preferve that 
part of the mould from being dried too fad by 
the fun,and winds. 

Towards the middle of May, or fooner, if 
the heat of the ridges ^thatc, and the nights 
continue cold, a lining of hot dung to both 
(ides of the bed will be of very great advantage: 
make this fifteen or eighteen inches wide, 
beating it firm on every parr, railing it thru 
inches higher than the dung of the bed, to 
allow for fettling, and immediately earth it ar 
. X x «’l' 
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top with rich earth to the thtcknefs of that on the bed to the very ontfide ; and by thus pre- 
the ridge; this lining will be mod ferviceable ferving a proper moifture in the earth, during 
i« a tnple degree j the frefli dung will revive the great heat of the feafon, the plants will 
the heat of tne bed, the earth at top affords , (how fruit abundantly, and it will fet and 
additional fcope for the fibres to (trike into, fwell furprifingly faff to maturity, 
and the bed, being augmented in width, gives As to the operation of fetting or impreg- 
an opportunity of training the vines regularly nating the fruit, as directed for the frames,— 
to their full extent. this, if you are anxious about having fome of 

As the days increaie in heat, and the plants thiscrop fit to cut asfoon as poffible, may heper- 
in growth, admit air accordingly, by tilting formed to thofe that firff (how whilft under the 
the warm fide of the glades in proportion, to glaffes ; but after the vine is trained out into the 
harden die ends of the runners gradually, to be full air, them will be no great neceffity for tak- 
trained out from under the glades, when the ingthat trouble, for rcafons already mentioned, 
weather is become warm and fettled. 


the warm fide of the glades in proportion, to glaffes ; but after the vine is trained out into the 
harden die ends of the runners gradually, to be full air, them will be no great neceffity for tak- 
trained out from under the glades, when the ingthat trouble, for rcafons already mentioned, 
weather is become warm and fettled. J This crop will continue in nearing from 

In the latter end of May, or beginning of about the end of May, or beginning or middle 
June, the plants will have filled the glaffes of June, until the latter end of Auguft, or till 
with their runners; they muff then be trained September. 

out, by elevating the glaffes on props: this, But with refpedl to ridging-out tliefe plants 
however, muff not be done too haftily before j in May, as we formerly obferved,—the ridge, 
the firff or fccond week in June, if poffible, to or hot-bed, at this time need not be more than 
retain the plants till that time under the glaffes three feet wide, and about two feet deep in 
for we have often very cold nights till the end dung, nor will it require lining; and there¬ 
of Mav, and fometimes a week longer; there- fore I (hould advife to make it great part within 
fore, m the firff or fecond week in June the ground, in a trench, the excavated earth of 
according to the fettled temperature of the which, if made in any of the kitchen-gardcn 
weather, and advanced growth of the plants, quarters, will ferve to mould the bed ; mark 
prepare to raife the glaffes on every fide out, therefore, a trench, where the ground is 
three or four inches high, on bricks, pieces of perfectly rich and light, two and a half or three 
wood, or notched (licks, and lead the runners feet wide, and in length at pleafurc ; dig out the 
out regularly at equal diffances ; fallen diem earth twelve or fifteen inches deep, or not more 
down with hooked pegs, to preferve - them in than a foot and half, if the goodnefs of the foil 
proper regularity, and to fecure them againff will admit, laying the earth in a range clofc 
the power of winds, obferving to continue the along each fide, to be ready wherewith to 
covering of mats every night,and alfo in cafual, mould the ridge and if more than one ridge is 
very rainy or bad weather, for the firff fort- intent!?'!, make them parallel, and allow a 
night or longer, after they are thus trained out fpace of four or five feet at lead between. 


from under the glaffes; continue the glaffes alfo The trench being ready, then wheel in the 
over them till July ; or, if continued all fuin- dung, and fpread it regularly to the full width 
mer, it will preferve the head or main (lem of and depth of the trenen, railing it, however, if 
the plants from injury of weather. in the beginning of the month, full two feet 

When the runners advance from under the thick or depth in dung, working the whole 
glaffes, if fome dry reeds, clean wheaten draw, along equally in a firm regular manner; and 
or fmall bruffiy or branchy (licks, are fpread directly mould it all over the top eight or nine 
on the furface of a few holes, or as many as inches thick, and mark out the places for die 
convenient, for the vines to run upon, it will glaffes, by placing (licks cxa&ly along the 
preferve them clean, and the earth from drying middle, at three feet and half diffancc, and then 
too faff; and the fruit will be better prefervea trim the reft of the earth of the trench equally 
fromfpotting, which often is thecalein wetfum- up to each fide of the bed, clofe to the eaith at 
mers, when they lie immediately on the ground, top, fo as to cover every part of the dung, and 
In hot dry weather, when the vines or form the whole into a broad bed four to five 
runners are advanced confiderably, and in or (lx feet wide, affuming the appearance of 
frok, do not oniit fupplying them with water a railed bed of common earth, forming the 
two or three times a week ; though in July, edges (Iraight and regular: this done, put on 
when in full fruit, they, in very dry fcorching the glaffes, and, at night, cover the whole with 
weather, will need water every day, or even mats, to "draw up the heat, and x ncxt day, or 
twice in a day, in the morning before eight, day after, the earth will be warm ; then put in 
and in t^e evening after four o’clock, giving, he plants as before directed, give water, and 
me,, a watering-pot full, at lead, of et on the glaffes, covering them, and the bed 
wttHvlo each hole, watering equally all over in general, on nights, with large garden-mats ; 
<* j likcwiic, 
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Ekewife, in exceffive rains, night or day, at fir ft 
planting; otherwife much foiling wet might 
chill the bed, being of moderate lubftance, fo 
as to occafion a total decline of its heat. As 
to their other culture, it differs not from thofe 
ridged outjn April, only the bed is not design¬ 
ed to be lined'; but in all other refpe&s the 
fame management is to be obferved. 

Along the edges of the bed may be planted 
rows ofcos lettuce, which will come off time 
enough for the plants to run. 

Another method of ridging-out in this 
month (May) is, that, in cafes of fcarcity of 
hot dung, inilcad of forming one continued 
ridge of dung in a trench as above dire&ed, 
it may be worked in holes, one hole for each 
glafs ; dig -therefore holes two feet wide, and 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, and three feet 
and half difiance in the rows; obferving, if 
you defign more than one range, allow fix 
<ect between each row of holes; then let a 
large .whecl-barrow-ful, as much as a man 
can wheel, of good hot dung bc«worked 
firmly into each hole ; earth them dire&ly fix 
or eight to nine inches deep, place on the 
glaffes, and when the earth is warm, either 
put in feed, or rather plants, if furnifiied 
therewith, managing them as before dire&cd ; 
afterwards, at your convenience, dig and work 
up the earth on each fide the rows, fo as to 
form every range of holes into a fort of bed, 
five or fix feet wide, for the vines to run upon; 
and along the edges of which you may plant 
rows of cos-lettucc as before obferved. 

In ridging out Cucumbers > in holes, as 
above, it you place a few holes neariftouth 
wall, paling, reed hedge, or liellis, &c. you 
may, in June, train the vines of the plants up 
againft thofe fences, both for the fake of va¬ 
riety, ami to improve the fixe, beauty, qua¬ 
lity, and flavour of the fruit; for they are 
generally larger, more fair and free from fpots, 
more foiid, firm, lefs feedy and watery, than 
thofe which lie on the ground. 

By this pradliee you may particularly im¬ 
prove the long green, and white Turkey 
kinds, &e. or any other varieties. 

Or, if you place fome branchy flicks, as 
for peas, about three or four feet high, the 
plants bring of the cinhous climbing kind, 
they, with a little conducting at firft, will 
aifift thcmfelvcs in afeending upon the flicks, 
by means of their cirri !, or tendrils, though, 
when defigned to train thefe plants off the• 
ground, they fucceed beft when trained againft 
lome kind of fences, either of clofe or of 
open work, anti free to the full fun. 

Rai/ing them under Paper Frames. 

In default of hand or bell-glafles, a few 
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holes of Cucumbers, for private ufe, may be 
brought to bearing in June, under flicker* 
of oiled paper, either, pafted oa ridged or 
arched frames, made of lath, or Other open 
work, three feet wide, ten long, and two 
feet high; or on fmall open frames the fixe of 
hand glafies; or by pafting three or four 
fheets of ftrong paper together in a piece, 
each fuch piece to cover one hole of plants, 
previouily oiling it, as is dire&ed for Paver 
Frames ; fo in the beginning of May, ridg¬ 
ing out fome plants on a moderate hot-bed, 
or, in want of plants, fow feed therein, as 
before dire&ed; then place on your frames 
dire&ly ; or, if you ufe only the fheets palled 
together, as in the latter method, firft arch 
over each hole of plants with two or three 
pieces of hoops, &c. placed acrofs one an¬ 
other, eight or ten inches high, and place the 
paper over each arch or hole of plants, laying 
bricks, boards, or fome other fubftance, to 
prevent them from being difturbed by boifter- 
ous winds; but either of the other methods 
would be better than this; however, let ei¬ 
ther of thefe ihekers remain over the plants 
day and night, tiff the middle or latter end 
of June, admitting frefli air occafionally, co¬ 
vering every night during the cold weather with 
mats; alfo all times when it rains .exceffive 
hard the firft three or four weeks after planting. 

Under thefe temporary fhelters, by aid of 
a moderate heat of dung, you may obtaiif 
Cucumbers a month or fix weeks fooncr than 
any can be railed from feed entirely in the 
natural ground. 

Raijing them in Hot-houfcs. 

Cucumbers are often obtained in hot- 
houfcs in winter, and early in fpring, with 
lefs trouble fometimes than in hot-beds under 
frames, not, however, always with fuccefs 
of fuch plentiful crops; but as pine-apple 
floves are now common in mod parts of the 
kingdom, it is worth trial; and if but a few 
very early fruit are obtained, they will com- 
penfatc for the trouble. 

The feeds may here be fown any time from 
October till March ; though to have as great 
a chance as pofiible, it is proper to fow in 
October, November and December; but let 
it be obferved, that thofe fown about Chrift- 
mas, or foon after, will be confiderably the 
moft profperous and fucccfsful crops: let the 
feeds be fown half an inch deep in fmall pots 
of rich earth, that have been previoufly 
plunged in the bark-hed a day or two, to 
warm the mould, retaining the pots therein, 
and the plants will rife in a few* days, which, 
when two or three days old, prick in pots, as 
in the frame and hand glafs culture, plung- 
X x a in £ 
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mg them alfo in the bark-bed, giving tiow When they fhow fruit, pra&ife the opera- 
and then very moderate waterings ; and as to tion of fetting them, as dueled in the frame: 
air,, they can have it only in common with culture, 

the other plants of this department; oblerv- In this, the hot-houfe culture of thefe 
ing, as the plants advance in growth, to flop plants, different methods may be pratitifed hv 
them at the firft joint, as hath been already ] way of experiment; as that of lowing the 
directed ; and when they are juft ready to j feed and pricking the plants in pots, aiid a<- 
jhoot runners, let them he tranfplantcd, with terwards tranfplanting them with halls where 
the entire hall of mould about their roots, they are to remain to fruit, as already directed; 
into large pots or oblong boxes, to remain to or only juft raife the plants, as above, till two 
fruit, but rather in trough-fa fhioned boxes or three days old, and tranfplant them into 
two or three feet long, ten or twelve inches the fruiting boxes ; or low the feed at once 
width at top, fix or eight at bottom, and eight in the laid boxes, and ftiffer the plants to re- 
or nine inches deep ; having the pots or boxes main to fruit; or fome plants might be plung - 
filled with fome beft rich light earth, placed in j ed in the tan between the pines, and their 
the ftove a day before to, warm the earth a vines fuffered to run among them, 
little for the reception of the plants, which Try alfo plants previously railed in pots in 
then tranfplant as above, one pot of plants dung hot-beds, under frames, till in the lecoiul 
into each large pot, and one or two into each or third tough leaf; then tranfplant them with 
box, and give a little water: as to the proper balls into pots or boxes in the ftove. 
lituation in the ftove for thefe pots or boxes to * Cucumber plants, railed in a common dung 
remain, they may be tried in dirterent parts; hot-bed in September or October, till in the 
where there is room you may plunge one or fecundW>r third joint, ami then tranfplant*’J 
more pots half way in the bark-bed; others may with balls into the ftove, will fometimes af- 
be placed on top of the flues, elevating them ford a few fruit in November and December, 
upon bricks, or fome other materials, fo as Or, fometimes layers of Cucumbers of the 
there may be a vacancy of fevcral inches he- ' young fruitful runners in July or Augurt rak- 
tween the top of the flue and bottom of the j ing root, and tranfplantcd into pots in Scp- 
pots or boxes, both that the heat of the flues j [ember, kept in a fiame or under glafles de- 
may have due vent, and that it may not dry j fended from cold and cxccflive rain, and 
the "earth in the pots, &c. too taft ; or the pots j placed in a hot-houfe in the end of September 
or bexes may be elevated nearer the top glafles, j or in OtSlobcr, will have a chance of produc- 
svhich is of much impottance to thefe plants ing a few late fruit in the laft-named month 
for receiving the greater benefit of the fun; and November, when the other crops are dem¬ 
and for which rcafon, if fome boxes, or one cayej^^alfo ' orrings, as above, taken oif five; 
long trough was erected near the top glaffes, or fix inches long, tfi..v fome healthful, good- 
x wouid be of confiderable advantage; which bearing plants of the fumme r crops, in the be- 
ir.ight readily be done by iron or wooden ginning, or towards the middle ot September, 
brackets, fufpended from the crofs-bars at top, planted fomewhat horizontaliv, in the laving 
and the proper place is along under the upper- order, in pots of rich light e.mh plunged in 
moftend ot die Hoping glafles, or rather a little the bark-bed, lliadcd from the fun a week 
behind neater the hack wall of the ftove, or or two and moderately watered, will take 
nearly over the top of the back flues, fixing ! root, grow, and fometimes bicak forth into 
them ■within about fifteen or eighteen 'inches, }fruitful runners, and produce fome fiuit in 
or not more than two feet if pofliblc from the November and December:—though, in citln 
upper glafT::. ; in which lituation, in this de- of the above methods, only a very {lender pro- 
pavtmeni, I have always obferved Cucumber du&ion is to be expected in that fcafon of the 
plants, at an early frafon, to he more pro- year ; fo may only introduce a few plants by 
fperous and fruitful than when more diftant way of trial; and if but tw'u or three fruit are 
trom tbc tpp lights. obtained, they will gcneiallv be acceptable. 

WhetiWie plants are thus finally planted Cucumber plants may be raifed in the 
out in either of the above methods, yout care ftove to a proper fize to plant out in hot beds 
is requifite to fupply them duly with moderate under frames, where they are to fruit for the 
waterings as often as it may appear ncccflary { early crop, which will fuye the trouble of 
keeping the earth always moderately moifl. making a dung hot-bed for fowing the feed 

Likewifc, when the vines or runners of the and nurfing the plants: fow the Iced about 
plants advance, fix 1 up fome neat laths for Chriflmas in pots, and prick the plants into 
them to run upon, and to which they muft be othets, as before directed, and when in the 
fattened occaftonally as they advance in length, firft joint, and beginning to {hoot runners, tranf- 
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plant them with balls into the fruiting frames. 

Raijing them in the *natural Ground for 
* Pickier*, tlfc. 

The latter end ol' May, and firft and fe- 
cond week in June, is the time to fow Cu¬ 
cumbers in the natural’ground for picklcrs, 
Sec. before which time neither the feed nor 
plants will fuccced in the natural earth, or 
open air. 

This crop fucceeds the hand-glafs Cucum¬ 
bers, and comes into full bearing the begin¬ 
ning of Augufl, and continues bearing plenti¬ 
fully until the middle of September, both for 
picklcrs and other occasional purpofes ; hut it 
is from this crop that the general fupply 'for 
pickling is commonly obtained. 

Obferve, that although we mention May, 
or beginning ol lime, tor fowing, it is, how¬ 
ever, not cverv year that the weather is fa¬ 
vourable enough to admit of lowing the ge¬ 
neral crop betoie the latter end of May; for 
it mutt not be done before the weather is 
become warm, dry, and fettled, as, if you 
pm in the. feed while cold or very wet 
weather prevails, or when the ground is 
cold and wet, it will moftly rot. or, if any 
plants conic up, they will acquire a Hunted 
dwindling growth : and, therefore, ihould 
not perform ant general lowing, till the 
l'eafon has fettled in temperately warm and 
dry, toward the latter end of May, or begin¬ 
ning of |line, as before obferved ; or in a 
warm, dtv, dickered lituation, may fow l'c- 
veral days, or a week fooner, than in a more 
open common mligrp are 

any lpare hand-giafljMfimgln place them over 
fume holes fowartis above, to detond the feed 
• and voung plants in cold nights, very wet, 
■and other cafual unfavourable weather : how¬ 
ever, not to omit the fcalbn for lowing the 
general crop in the open ground, take oppor¬ 
tunity of the firft favourable lcttled weather, 
fome time ftom about the fifteenth or twen¬ 
tieth of May, according to the temperature 
of the fcafon, to the tenth or twelfth of June, 
at faitheft, for the principal lowing. 

The lowing is to be performed at once ir 
the place where the plants are to remain lo fruit. 

Chuie, therefore, for this crop, a ipot ol 
your richeft ground, in any ot the connnor 
quarters, open to the full lun, either a clear 
unoccupied compartment; or, where there i; 
a deficiency of vacant ground, may occalion- 
ally fow between fome particular crops which 
ftand didam in rows, and are foon to come 
ofl' the ground; as, between rows of early 
cauliflowers, early cabbages, wide rows u J 
early beans, or in the alleys between onion- 
beds, particularly thofe for culling or drawing 
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ff ini young growth; or in the alleys between 
wds of tranfplanted lettuces, or fucli like tem- 
>orary crops, that come off by the time the 
Cucumbers begin to advance confiderably ; 
owever, where there is ground' vacant from 
rops in a proper lituation, it Ihould be pre¬ 
ferred, as the whole can be properly digged, 
nd divided into regular beds. 

The order and manner of Cowing is—If -a 
lear piece of ground, let the whole be neatly 
_ug, and then divide it into beds live or fix 
eel wide, having a foot-wide alley between 
ed and bed; then along the middle of each 
ed mark out the holes or places for the feed 
t three feet fix inches diftaucc ; let the earth 
i each place or mark be finely broken, and 
hen hollow it a little with the hand in a fhal- 
aw bafon-like form, about ten or twelve incites: 
iameter, and one or two deep ; then, in the 
liddle part of each hole, drawing a little 
arth to one fide, fow ten or twelve feeds 
bout half an inch apart, and cover them over 
iiilf an inch deep with the earth. 

Hut when you are neceflitated to fow be- 
ween other crops, as above hinted, you mult 
e content, for the prefent, only to dig holes 
n each patch where the feed is to be fown, 
lifcrving the diftancc in the row as before, 
and allow, if pofiible, fix feet between each 
ange of holes, fovving the feed, as already 
directed, and when the crop comes off, the 
’round bet wen the rows may be digged, and 
brmed into beds, as before advifed. - 

The crops fown in the above methods, be-M 
ng according to the general fuecefsful prac-J 
ice, are deligncd principally for the vines dr 
unners of the plants to he trained along the 
urface of the ground. 

But as* tliefe plants arc of the tribe of civ- 
hous climbers, nature having furnifhed them 
with cinhi , or tendrils, to indicate that it in¬ 
tended them alfo for climbing as well as to trail 
in the ground; therefore fome may be raifcil 
in fuch order, as for their vines to climb upon 
Hicks, fee. in the manner of peas ; when this 
is intended, the feed mfey either be fown in the 
manner above directed , or fome may be fown 
in final! ihallow drills, running north andfouth, 
five feet diftance, firft forming with a hoc or 
fpade a fort of fhallow flat trenches a foot wide, 
and one or two inches deep, the diftance as 
above, and along the middle of each of thefe 
ihallow trenches draw a fmall drill a ringer’s 
breadth deep, in which fow the feed, and cover 
it about half an inch with the mould ; fo, in 
either of thefe methods, when the plants be¬ 
gin to run, place to each hole or row fome 
brarichy lpreading fticks a yard high, whereon 
t#^hdu& their runners, and on which they 
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will, alfo naturally affift themfelves in afeend- 
ing by means of their tendrils, and will pro¬ 
duce plenty of fruit, which,' by being ele¬ 
vated front the earth, will be fair, firm, and 
free from fpots. 

Or, if fome feeds are fown on a funny 
.bolder clofe along under a wall, paling, reed- 
tiedge, or any other fence, and on which to 
train die plants, they will produce handfome 
fruit, clear, and free from fpots, lefts watery 
and feedy than thofe that lie on the ground, 
and much better flavoured, and confequcntly 
preferable both for eating and pickling. 

The above methods ot fowing, for training 
the' plants upon flicks, or againft fences, is 
principally recommended for practice to a 
few in private gardens for family ufe, which 
would by no means be practicable in large 
grounds, ’ where great quantities are raifed for 
market. 

The feed being, however, fown in cither 
of the above methods, I <advife, if very dry 
and hot funny weather, to fprinkle the holes 
every day or two with water ; hut let this be 
done very moderately, only juft to preferve 
the earth in a middling degiee moift ; for, if 
lire earth*is rendered very wet, cither by wa¬ 
tering or cxceftive rains, the feeds arc very 
apt to rot; preferve, therefore, only a very 
moderate moiftnefs, and, if the weather ts 
hot and dry, the feed will fprout in a few 
■days; but if the feafon is very dry, and the 
fun icorching, the ihade of a cabbage-leaf 
to each hole, to prevent the earth from dry¬ 
ing too friddenly, will prove very beneficial to 
the free germination of the feed, and the plants 
will rife in -fix or eight days; at which time 
you will do well to watch the fparrows, for 
thefe birds often devour the feedlings*at a great 
rate, juft as they iflue from the ground. 

But fometimes in fowing this crop in warm 
.dry feafons, in - the latter end of May or be¬ 
ginning of June, that if tlie weather proves 
cxceftive hot and dry, fo as to parch the earth 
conliderably, may,'previous to (owing, chit 
or fpear the feed, by (baking it in water; that 
is, put the feed in a little warm milk or foft 
water, and place it within a hot-bed frame, 
or under a glafs, &c. about twelve to twenty 
hours, or long enough for it to fpear, i. e. 
germinate or (protit half a quarter of an inch 
long, which we call fpearing the feed; then fow 
it dire£lly, giving water freely in dry weather, 
and the plants wifi often rife in "two or three days. 

Another method of treating this crop is, that 
in cold wet feafons, as it fometimes happens, in 
May or cvrji in June, I would advife, where 
conveniently practicable, to raife the plants 
on A Bender hot-bed, fowing the feed ift'Stle 


1 patches at fmall distances; and when the plants 
I are about a week or 'ten days old, juft begin- 
* ning to (how the rough leaf, transplant each 
patch of plants with a ball of earth into the 
natural ground, in the places where they are 
to fruit, a patch to each hole; this is an eli¬ 
gible pra&ice in bad feafons, and pradlifed 
by many of the London gardeners, who fome¬ 
times raife plants enough to fumiih the allot¬ 
ted fpace oi ground for the general crop ; ami 
by that means have much better crops, and 
come fooner to fruit by a fortnight than 
when raifed in the common way in a cold 
wet feafon, as above. The method is as follows. 

In the middle or latter end of May, or firft 
week in June, make a hot-bed three or four feet 
wide, and eighteen inches high, rise length in 
proportion to the quantity of plants required ; 
earth it dire&ly about three inches deep, and 
fow the feed: the method of fowing is, to 
dot in the feed in clufters in fmall holes an 
inch and half apart, and half a one deep; 
that is, either with a fliort blunt-ended dibble, 
or with the two firft fingers and thumb, con¬ 
tracted at top, dot holes in the earth of the 
bed the above diftance and depth ; as you pro¬ 
ceed, drop eight or ten feeds in each hole, 
and when die whole bed is thus fown, im¬ 
mediately cover in all die holes evenly with 
fine earth : or, inftead of dotting in the feed, 
as above, may draw fmall drills fouth and 
north the bed, near an inch deep, and two or 
three inches afundcr *, fow the feeds in the drills 
in clufters, as before, and earth them over the 
famej^Jgpth; bm ] would rather recommend 
dotting them in: ‘tiv’i, in either method 
of fowing, cither place aWH»me and glades 
over the bed, or let the bed be dircCUy aicitid 
over with hoops or rods, in order for coveting 
on nights, and all bad weather, with mats ; if 
the weather, after fowing, (hould prove hot 
and dry,, give moderate fprinkiings of water, 
and the plants will be up in three or four days; 
and the feed being thus fown in clufters, the 
plants will rife alio in bunches, which, when 
they juft begin to (how the firft rough leaf in 
the centre, are then fit for transplanting in this 
method ; or if cold or unfavourable weather, 
they may remain a little longer; previoufly 
water them fome hours before, that the earth 
may cling to their roots ; then proceed to take 
them up with the point of a hollow or fcoop- 
ed trowel, each clufteror patch feparate, and 
with & fmall ball of earth, which will readily 
adhere about the radical fibres, placing the 
bundles of plants carefully in a Hat bafket, 
to be carried to.the place of their deftination. 
which (hould be previoully digged and formed 
into holes, bafon-fafliion, as m the common 

method ; 
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method; break the earth fine, and* plant one Thofe which are Intended, to be trained to 
bunch of plants in the middle of each hole flicks or fences, fhould have that work begun 
clofe the earth well about them, and givd ; a lit- when'they are advanced near a foot-long, and 
tie water, but they will fcarcely require (had- continue conducting the runners thereto occa- 
ing; for being removed young, apd with balls, fionally as they advance in length, 
they will not feel their removal; fo repeat th< Be lure, in dry weather, after the plants are 
watering occafionally, and the more fun they confiderably advanced, to water freely, as be- 
now have, the better, and they will grow fur- fore hinted ; and in July and Auguft, when 
prifingly ; obfervmg, when they are fairly in they come into fruit, and the weather hot and 
the tirft rough leafV they muft be thinned to dry, to water every day. 
four of the bed plants in each hole, as dire& Thefe crops come into bearing the end of 
ed in the general culture following. July, or principally the beginning or middle of 

As to the general culture of this crop o: Auguft, and continue fruiting in great plenty 
Cucumbers, raifed in either of the above me- till the middle or latter end of September; but 
thods, the principal articles to be obferved after the middle of that month the fruit is often 
are; that, if dry weather, after they are fpotty, very humid or watery ; therefore, when 
cc. ic up, • let them be moderately watered the fruit is required for pickling, begin gather- 
eve; y day or two, at lead; and when they ing for that purpofe in Auguft, and continue 
have been up a fortnight, or when their firft it a month or fix weeks, or as long as the fruit 
rough leaf is advancing, or not much broader continue fine and unfpotted. 
than a {hilling or half-crown piece, it is pro- For this purpofe of pickling you ftimild 
per to thin them to four or five plants in each ook over the plants three times a week, to 
hole, referving the ftrongeft plants at equal gather all the fruit that are fit; when they are 
difiances, and mould up their ihanks, prefling from about two to three inches long, and not 
the earth gently but clofely about them, fo as to much thicker than your finger, they are of 
fpread the plants different ways, and give feme proper fize for pickling ; obferving, if pofiible, 
water, to fettle the earth where loofened by thin- :o gather them when they are dry- and clean, each 
ning out the fuperabundant plants: if there are with a finall part of its ftalk, and the fooncr 
deficiencies in any of the holes, make them hey are put into the pickle after gathering, the 
good with the beft of the plants thinned out. greener they will be, and more firm and crifp 
After this, continue your care of watering in o cat, which are commendable properties in 
dry weather; it will be neceflary three or pickled Cucumbers. 

four times a week, and fometimes every day. The fteccffary quantity of plants to produce 
and even twice a day, morning and evening, picklers for family ufe, is from about ten to 
in July and Auguft', whgB^&s^^ber is fifty or fixtv holes, according to the demand 
exceffive hot and of the family; every ten holes will afford near 

Inj hfeJba^asriil^m July, when the plants i thoufand picklers in thecourfeof the feafon, 
iSgm to run, let the holes be lightly hoed . e. from about the beginning or middle of 
with a finall hoc, to deftrpy weed*, and Auguft until the middle ot September, 
loofen the earth; drawing a little mould about Much wet weather is very unfavourable to 
the {hanks of the plants, prefs it gently be- his crop of Cucumbers ; it chills the earth and 
tween with the back of the hand, to feparate fibres of the roots as well as the plants, which 
the plants as much as pofiible from each >eing naturally tender, they in fuch feafons 
other, at equal diftanccs, and in the direction leither produce fair fruit, nor a plentiful crop, 
vou intend they fhall run ; let the whole fur- *>r is it of free growth, and the plants cond¬ 
uce be alfo lightly hoed, and if gently Ioof- uc but a fliort time in bearing before all the 
ened two or three inches deep, as far as the iuit of each gathering will be fpotty, and 
plants will extend; it will greatly encourage ery unfightly to the eye, watety, and ill- 
them. :aftcd. 

As the vines advance in length, it will be But in dry warm fummers, let thorn he duly 
of much advantage to peg thole down which Applied with water, and they will bear abun- 
vou deiign to run upon the ground, to pre- antly, and the fruit will be fair, arrive faft to 
vent their being difturbed by wind; and if >crfe£tion, and continue fine till the autumn 
feme reeds or finall fticks are fpread for the ains, or long dewy nights, towards the mid- 
vine to run upon* which might be readily He of September, chill the earth and plants, 
effeaed to a few holes in private gardens, the vhen the produce will begin to be both fcan- 
planrs will faften themfel'vcs thereto by their y, deformed, and fpotted. 
clafpers, and by keeping the fruit from the Of having them late in Autumn and m If inter. 
ground, it will preferve them from fpotting. B* if Cucumbers are required in pertec- 
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^ion for the table as kte in autumn as poflible, 
*t is proper to place Tome frames over a few 
holes of die heft plants in Auguft, and let 
them be ihielded with the lights every night, 
and all cold wet weather; and thus, by pre- 
ferving the plants from cold and exceflive 
moifture, they will retain a healthful and 
moderately free growth till Oftober or begin¬ 
ning of November, producing tolerably hand- 
fome fruit. 

If the plants are crowing ^on a dung-bed, 
formerly a hot-bed, I ftiould alfo advile, to* 
wards the middle or end of September, to 
line it on each lide with hot dung, to throw 
in a little heat, which would be of much ad¬ 
vantage ; but even if the plants are growing 
in the full ground, it might be done by digging 
a trench at the back and front two feet wide, 
cutting it a little under, fo filling it with hot 
dung, treading it in lirmly; and as it fettles, 
continue adding more. 

Or, to have late Cucumbers, fome might 
be fown in the natural ground, in a warm 
firuation, the middle of July ; place a frame 
over, and fhclter them all along occalionally 
with the lights; they will come into bearing 
the end of Auguft, and, with due llieltcr, 
will continue longer than thofe fown a month 
or two before. 

Or, if fome feeds are fown in the natural 
ground the end of July, or beginning of Au¬ 
guft, and the plants tranfplanted with balls into 
a {lender hot-bed under frames about the latter 
end of the laft-namcd month, they will come 
into bearing towards the latter end of Septem¬ 
ber; and with proper fhelter, and occalionally 
lining die bed three or four weeks after making, 
they may be continued in bearing a few fruit 
all October, and great part of November. 

And, if fome feed is fown in a {lender 
hot-bed, or under glaffes, the latter end of 
Auguft, and tranfplanted into another of mo¬ 
derate ftru&urc in the middle of September, 
they will arrive to a bearing flate in October, 
ahd, with care, will probably continue pro¬ 
ducing a few till December. 

If fome feed is fown in September, as 
above, and tranfplanted into a hot-bed of to¬ 
lerable fubftance, under frames and glaffes, 
in O&ober, managing them nearly as the 
early pipits, you ma Y ft and a chance of hav¬ 
ing produce now and then a fruit till 

Chr tfl& tas ; and in this bed may alfo be fown 
foki%Pcd indO&obcr and November, &c. to 
try-'w exidp a crop of plants ftill farther; 
there is, hiTCever, no great expectations to be 

t fticd from either of thefe crops, the declin- 
; feafon 6t the year being unfavourable to ; 
their growth; and is, therefore, only worth 


pra&i(iftg4n Tomes family gardens, by way of 
curiolity, where a Truit or two at an uncom¬ 
mon feafon may be greatly valued. 

But by thus continuing to fow fome feed 
occalionally, from early in fpting -till late in 
autumn, many have cut Cucumbers every 
month in t}ie year. 

It is, however, to be confidered of all thefe 
autumn-raifed crops of Cucumbers, that, by 
th.e nature of the feafon, they, if ever fo weil 
managed, can never fuccced fo well as the 
fpring and fuintncr crops; but as a few fruit iu 
October and November, after the general fca- 
lon is pall, mav lie eafilv obtained by the 
afore-mentioned rules, it will be effectual a 
rarity, and in m<>ft families highly acceptable. 

Swing the See;!. c 

To fave Cucumber-feed, fome fruit eitbet 
of the frame or hand-gtafs crops fhould he 
left fur that purpofe ; for thofe of the hue 
crops, in the natural giouiul, fcldom lipen 
their feed perfectly, uniefs fome of the tiill 
fruit of the Auguft production aic left for that 
purpofe. 

Therefore, about May, or June, or July, 
mark fome of the fine ft fruit of the frame m 
hand-glafs crops, and thole fituated near the 
main ftem, that there may be the greater 
chance of having the plants from that feed 
fhow fruit at home, as the gardeners term it, 
meaning their beginning to fhow fruit at the 
firft, fecond, or third joint, which is a prin¬ 
cipal merit in thefe plants, particularly the 
early crops. 

Biy^to inji**? jQJlla greater chance of Hav¬ 
ing carly-truiting pEhs-cs. I advife you to leave 
one or two of the curlieftSU-^e fi'iir, which 
appear at the above-mentioned joints of" flit 
plant, and this will be choice feed for your 
early framing, as the plants will fcldom fail 
ihowing fruit at the beginning of their firft 
runners. 

Having, however, marked the fruit for 
feed in either of the above crops, they muft 
he permitted to remain upon the plants till 
June, July, or Auguft, according to the for¬ 
ward or late growth of the fruit ; oblcrviug, 
thofe which arc produced and left for feed in 
March, April, or May, will be ripe in June 
and July ; but thofe produced in May or 
June will not be ripe till the middle of Au¬ 
guft, for the feeds ought to be perfectly well 
ripened. • 

. When they arc fully ripe cut them from 
the plants, and fet them up on end againft a 
funny wall or hedge two or three weeks, or 
till their outer coat begins to decay; then cut 
them open, and turn out the feeds and pulp 
together into a tub or other vcffcl, to remain 

a week 
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a week or two, flirting it up every day, that 
the pulp may rot and feparate from the feeds; 
and then add fome water, flirting the whole 
well about with a flick ; the pulp will rife like 
feum to the top, and the feeds will fettle to the 
bottom of the tub; fo that by a repetition of 
two or three waters the pulp will be feparated 
entirely from the feed, which ihould then be 
fpread upon a mat in the open air a few days, 
until pcrledlly dry, when it fliould be put up 
in bags or boxes, and preferved in a dry room 
for fowing. 

This feed will fupport its growing quality 
eight or ten years, but is in the greateft per¬ 
fection in the third and fourth years, at which 
age it is generally productive of more prolific, 
quit k-fruiting'plants, than younger feed, which 
is apt to fly vigoroufiy into vine, and ihow fi uit 
fparingly. 

Second IlcaJ. 

Cucrjvns Mi1.0, the Melon, or Mufk 
Melon, (Melo). 

The Melon, as \vc before obferved, is, ac- 
(naling to the Limuean fyftetn, a fpccies of 
Cucumis , and conliderably the molt valuable 
fpecics of that genus, in refpeCl to the excel¬ 
lence of its fruit, which, for delieioufnefs 
of flavour and tafle, is next in cflimation to 
the pine-apple, the flelh or pulp being .both 
j'leaiant and grateful to the flomach ; and its 
fmcll ami tafle indicate it of an aromatic 
quality. 

Oafs, order, and charaClers, the fame as 
the Cueu mis. 

Of the Melon, there isbu^jyjju-ea^ici.ies 
of the plant ; but orji^fuitthereTfreinnu- 
iner a blevarietki^^tn rcfpedl to figure, fixe, 
-.annul 111, the rind, and flelh or pulp. 

'flic fpccics is, 

Cucumis Meto. 

The Ale /on.] Cucumis with roots compofed 
of numerous, very final], widcly-fprcading 
libres ; long trailing ftalks, divided into many 
branches, ipreading on the ground, furnifh- 
cd with tendrils ; loundifli, angulated, rough 
leaves; fmallifli, bell iliaped, yellow male 
and female flowers, the females fuccecded by 
a large, oval, and fometimes roundifli fruit, 
often channelled, or ribbed longitudinally, 
having a firm, mufk-ftented flelh, and many 
oblong feeds included in a watery pulp. 

This fruit, in different varieties, is of va¬ 
rious fixes, from about four to ten or twelve 
inches in length and diameter, in moft ioits 
ripening externally to a yellow ifh colour, and 
fome ripen green, and others white, hut they 
have moflly a reddifh fle/h or pulp, except out 
variety, which is green both in rind and pulp, 
as hereafter deferibed. 
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The varieties of moft eftimation at prefent 
in the Englifh gardens are. 

Common Mujk-Melon -A large, oblong- 

oval, longitudinally - ribbed, and netted- 
wrought Melon, having a reddifh, tolerably 
rich flavoured flelh; and the plants being of 
the hardier kind, generally fet a plentiful crop 
of fruit.—This is alfo one of the beft forts 
of Melon for mangoes; for which purpofe 
the London gardeners cultivate principally 
this variety for the fupply of markets. 

Romana Melon——K rouudifh, moderate- 
fixed, ribbed, and netted Melon, fomewhat 
comprefled at both ends, and with a reddiih, 
firm flelh of a fine rich flavour, the plants 
good bearers, each often fetting from about five 
or fix to eight or ten fruit, and is one of the 
beft forts, both for an early and general crop. 

Cantaleupe , or Armenian /'Farted Melon — 
A large, roundifli, deeply-ribbed Melon, a 
little comprefled at both ends, and the fur face 
full of waited protuberances, and with a red¬ 
difh, firm flelh of a moft delicious rich flavour, 
of which there are fome varieties — Large 
Black Carbunclcd or Black-rock Cantaleupe 
Melon, being of a blackifh-green colour, 
having the furface covered with high, rugged, 
faxatile-like protuberances—Large Green Car- 
buncled Cantaleupe Melon —Large White 
Carbunclcd Cantaleupe Melon—Orange Can¬ 
taleupe Melon—Tlicfc varieties arc the fined 
of the Melon kind, with refpedt to the rich- 
nefs of flavour of the fruit, and by the 
Melon-eaters arc preferred to all the other 
forts; but the plants being rather more tender, 
do not fet fruit fo freely, nor in fueh plenty, 
they often not having more than from one 
to two or three fruit on a plant, and in a 
three-light frame fometimes not more than five 
or fix fruit, and frequently not fo many ; as 
the fruit, however, obtains the higheft efti 
mation, the feveral varieties of this fort are 
now generally valued for the principal crop in 
family gardens; obferving, that, to preferve 
thefc varieties diHindi, they ihould not be 
cultivated in the fame frame with other forts, 
nor with each other, for the commixture of 
farina would occalion a degeneracy ; alfo by 
faving the feed long in the fame garden, die -fruit 
often gradually lofes its faxatile or rock dHpoii- 
tion, and the furface becomes quite plane,,head¬ 
ing great refemblancc to the Romana.Melon., 

'Litis variety derives the term Cantaleupe 
Melon, from Cantaleupe near Rome, the 
place where it was firft cultivated in-Europe, 
brought tlienoc from Armenia. 

Small Porlitcal Melon —A finallifh round 
Melon, having a reddifli fiefh of a fine mufky 
flavour; aud the plants are plentiful learns, 
V V each 
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each often fetting from eight or ten to twenty 
fruit, which, however, is more by half than 
fihould be left to come to perfection. 

Green-flejhed Melon—An oval, moderate- 
fired Melon, having an even, fmooth, green 
rind, and the flefh or pulp ripening to a green- 
ifh colour, and is highly flavoured. 

Large Green-rinded Melon —A large round- 
ifh-oval, green, fmooth-rinded Melon, having 
a reddifh flefh. 

Black Galloway Melon —A roundifh - oval, 
middle - fized, flightly - ribbed, dark - green, 
fmooth Melon, having a reddifh, rich-fla¬ 
voured flefh, and the plants excellent bearers, 
hut the fort not at prefent very plentiful in 
England. 

It was brought from Portugal many years 
iince by a lord Galloway. 

Netted or Wrought Melon —An oval, middic- 
fized, fcarcely libbed Melon, having the fur- 
face clofely wrought with raifed net-woik, 
and hath a reddifh flefh. 

White Spanijh Melon —An oval, finallifli, 
white, fmooth-rinded Melon, having a red- 
diih pulp. 

Zatta Melon —Avery fmall, roundifh, war- 
ty-rinded Melon. 

Obfcrve, that although all the above kinds 
be only varieties of the fame fpecies, yet, by 
care in cultivating them feparate, they may 
be continued all tolerably permanent. 

There are many other intermediate varieties 
of lefs note; but a few of known good qual¬ 
ities are better than many different forts, fome 
of which arc probably not much better than 
gourds; and of the varieties here fpccified, 
the Romana and Cantalcupe kinds are confi- 
dcrably the moft worthy of attention, as thefe 
two forts ripen to a much higher degree of 
perfedfcion; but the other varieties alfo ripen 
perfectly heic, and often of a rich and good 
flavour, though at ail times inferior to the 
two above-mentioned forts, more particularly 
the true Cantaleupe kind; however, where 
there are great quantities wanted, and all 
proper conveniencies, I ihouid advife, foi the 
fake of variety, to cultivate fome of each fort; 
but to give preference 10 the Romana and 
Cantalcupe for general crops. 

The Melon plant is an herbaceous annual, 
and edit! of the moft Angular and wonderful 
of tb&tTibe, .if we conlider its flender and 
proffefjj(fc ! growth, trailing upon the furface of 
the earth, and being but of fix or eight 
months* duration, yet producing fruit of fuch 
admirable figure, fize, and richnefs of tafle. 

It is ao> exotic from the hot parts of the 
world, fuppofed originally of Pcrfia, from 
which country, however, it was firft intro¬ 


duced into the different parts of Europe; and 
consequently its culture in every part of Bri¬ 
tain can be effe&ed only by artificial heat, 
and conftant fhelter of glafs, &c. tilt July, 
as at an early feafon they require a tempera¬ 
ture of heat alnioft equal to that of our pine¬ 
apple ftoves. 

The principal feafon of ripe Melons in 
England, is June, July, and Auguft; they, 
however, by different fowings and plantings, 
may be obtained from May till Otflohcr; but 
they are always in the greateft perfection in 
the times before mentioned. 

The flowers of the Melon arc confequently 
monoecious , like the Cucumber, as being of the 
lame genus and clafs, male and female apart 
on the fame plant, the males (landing imme¬ 
diately on the fummit of its foot-ftalk, wiih- 
out any appearance of germcn or fruit, and 
the females difeover the round gcrmen or em¬ 
bryo fruit under their bafe, when not bigger 
tiian a pea ; obferving, that the male biofloms 
being by nature defigned for fertililing the fe¬ 
male flower, as obterved of the Ctieumber, 
they mull not be pulled off until a full crop 
of fruit is let. 

Obfervations on their General Culture. 

With regard to the propagation of the 
Melon, the plants being annual, are raifed 
every year from feed, fown at ditferent times 
in fpring, in hot-beds of dung or tanner’s 
hark, under frames and glades, &c. thev 
requiring continual aid of artificial beat and 
flicker, from the time of flawing until June 
or Ja^,^ at no time fucceed in 

the natural groundT^-A'aft rarely perfect 
fruit; and each crop retJttiTt. r 'hffvrent 
hot-beds, that is, to be fown in one, ana 
the plants nurfed therein iill a month or fix- 
weeks old, when they begin to (hoot runners, 
then tranfpianted into a lecond and final hot¬ 
bed, to remain to fruit. 

The feafon for flowing is any time from 
the beginning of January until the middle of 
April, acc ording to" the convenient ics there 
may be for^their cukuie, and time the fruit 
is required in perfection; for the early crops, 
to be raifed in January, February, and be¬ 
ginning of March, require very fuhftantial 
hot-beds, under conftant (belter of garden- 
frames and ljghfs, until July ; but die latter 
crops, fown in the middle of March and in 
April, fucceed with more moderate hot-beds; 
and foine may be ridged out in April and May 
under hand or belt - glaflcs, or oiled paper 
frames, and the plants will fet and ripen their 
fruit under thefe flickers; obferving, that the 
early flowings in January fometimes produce 
ripe fruit in May, but come into full bearing 

in 
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in Tone; and thofe raifed in February, and 
early in March, ripen fruit in June, July, and 
Auguft; and fowings performed any time 
from about the middle of March till that of 
April, furnifh ripe fruit principally in Auguft 
and September, and fomctiines in October. 

Obferve, therefore, that, like the Cucum- 
beis, crops of Melons may be raifed in three 
different ways; under frames and lights, un¬ 
der hand or bcll-glaffes, and under oiled pa¬ 
per lights; each of which fhall be exhibited 
tinder a feparate head. 

The materials principally neceffary in their 
culture are, 

Frames and glafs lights for early, and hand- 
glafles, &c. and oiled paper lights, for late 
crops ; ana for each crop good mats for co¬ 
vering on nights; all as obferved for the Cu¬ 
cumbers. 

Horfe liable dung, a plentiful fupply both 
for making the hot beds, and for occafional 
linings, which mull be in quality, quantity, 
and preparation, as hinted for Cucumbers, 
and in the article Hot-beds. 

But fometimes, in the Melon culture, bark 
hot-beds are employed, or of bark and dung 
together, and, where tanner’s bark can be 
calily procured, it is, on account of its regular 
and durable heat, a very proper material for 
hot-beds in the culture of Melons, either 
ufed alone, or mixed with hot dung, as ex¬ 
plained in its proper place. 

As to mould, the Melon, like the Cucum¬ 
ber, will profper in any rich mellow kitchen- 
garden earth, prepared nj_,i > u TTNi ' H»i~tfl > r i P ; 
but the favourit e aj^ Hffoft prolperous foil for 
11 in I 1 1 ii i ini fllUTMiilli mellow loam, tak¬ 
en from the furfacc of a paftute field or com¬ 
mon, enriching it with about one-third of rot¬ 
ten neat’s dung, or thoroughly rotten dung of 
old hot-beds, preparing the whole in a heap, 
and managed as directed under the article 
Composts ; obferving, when it is to be ufed, 
not to lift or liricen any, only break it well to 
pieces with the fpade. 

The iituatiou, or place for making the hot¬ 
beds, fhould he dry, warm, full to the inn, 
and dickered, as for Cucumbers; likewife 
obferve, not to dig any trench for the early 
hot beds, but make them entirely on the fur- 
face of the ground, ibr the reaions there al¬ 
igned. 

It is generally rdvifed to cultivate Melons 
as far as poftiblc diftant from Cucumbers, left 
the accidental intercommunication of their fa¬ 
rina fhould caufe a degeneracy ; there is appa¬ 
rently fome rcafon in this : however, when I 
we confider that the two plants are real dif-1 
ferent fpecies, I believe there is no great dan- j 
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ger to be apprehended, as in the cafe of vari¬ 
eties. 

The feed, and its kind, being material ar¬ 
ticles, you fhould be particularly careful to 
procure fuch only as has been faved from 
-the very fineft fruit of the refpeiftive ap¬ 
proved varieties; this, if poflible, fhould be 
two or three years old, for the reafons ob¬ 
ferved of the Cucumber feed; but when you 
are obliged to ufe new feed, it is proper cither 
to depout fome in a paper, or phial, in a dry 
room near the fire, all winter, or in a phial, 
expofed in a dry window to the fun; or may 
carry them in your waiftcoat or breeches 
pockets three or four weeks ; either of which 
expedients will dry up much of the watery 
parts, whereby the plants will be lefs luxuri¬ 
ant and more fruitful. We receive Melon 
feeds annually from France, Spain, Italy, and 
other hot countries; but I would cauttou 
againft depending on thefe for a principal 
crop; for, not being inured to this climate, the 
plants from fuch would be more tender and 
delicate in their culture, lefs fruitful, and the 
fruit often of much lefs value, than thofe of 
feeds faved at home; therefore, only a plant 
or two of thefe foreign feeds fhould be raifed 
at firft, juft to prove the quality of the fruit. 

From the time of fowing the feed to the 
maturity of the fruit, it is commonly about 
four months, and fometimes longer; for the 
plants feldom fliow fruit till they have fhot 
ieveral runners, which, from the firft. ap-* 
pearance of the plants, will be at leaft fix 
weeks in effetfting; from the appearance of 
the fruit till it is fairly fet, a week or fort¬ 
night ; and from its fetting till fully ripe, will 
be about forty days. 

The proper quantity of hot-bed in the cul¬ 
ture of Melons for private ufe is, that for tire 
fmalleft family there cannot be lefs than one 
three-light frame for the early, and three hand 
I or bdl-glafles, or three holes under a paper 
frame, for the late or fucceflion crops; allow¬ 
ing two plants to each light of the frame, the 
fame to each hand-glafs, or each hole under 
the paper lights ; and fuppofing each plant, one 
with another, to produce about three or four 
fruit, there would, in the whole, in a three - 
light frame, and in three holes under hancl-gla/r- 
es, or oiled paper fhelters, be but about from 
thirty to forty Melons; though of the lmaller 
forts of Melon there will fometimes be from lix 
to ten, or twelve, or more, on a plant; but fix 
or eight are as many as the plants are able to 
bring to perfe&ion; however, for the fupply of 
a middling family, two three-light frames, and. 
at leaft, fix hand or bcll-glafies. &e. will be 
neceffary to furnifh a tolerable fuppiy during 
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d»e feafon ; and for a large family, four three- 
light frames, at lead, or twelve lights, will 
be requilite, and double that number of hand- 
glafles, or holes of plants under paper frames. 

We now proceed to the different methods 
of culture ; and firft of their early culture in 
frames, obferve as follows. 

Their Early Culture in Frames hy Dung Hot¬ 
beds. 

The time of year to begin the culture of 
Melons in frames, is January, February* and 
beginning of March; but when deitgned to 
have Melons as early as poflihle, wc common¬ 
ly begin in January, though the beginning of 
February is a more fuccefsful time of fowing 
to have a good crop; if, however, you begin 
early in January, it is proper to lowalfo twice 
in February and March for fucceffion crops; 
likewife to be ready in cafe of accidents to the 
early plants, or that they fhould not thrive, as 
is often the cafe at a very early feafon. 

The feed may be fown, and the plants 
raifed, either in a hot-bed of early Cucumbers 
now at work, in the fame manner in every 
refpedl as for them dirc&ed; or, where none 
is, make a hot-bed for a one-light frame on 
purpofe, ohferving exaftly the fame rules 
with refpedt to dimenfions, making, framing, 
and earthing the bed, fowing the feed, and 
other management, as dire if cd for the early 
Cucumbers* as the fame method of culture is 
applicable to both in their young growth ; 

* likewife, when the plants have been come up 
three or four days, and their cotyledons arc a 
little expanded, tranfplant or prick them into 
fmall pots for the convenience of removal, as 
there dire&ed ; but of thefe, i. e. Melons, put 
only two plants in each pot, plunging the pots in 
the earth of the hot-bed ; and manage them as 
above till fit to ridge out; for the Cucumbers 
and Melons being nearly of equal tempera¬ 
ture, the fame dcgjee of hear, air, &c. fuits 
both in this part of their culture ; it w'ould 
therefore be Superfluous to trouble the reader 
with a repetition, fince the particulars are fully 
exhibited under the article of The Early Cul¬ 
ture of Cucumbers in Frames. 

In this nurfery-hed they are to be continued 
a month jor fix weeks, till their firft runners 
begin to-advancc ; observing, as their ihanks 
rife in height, to earth them up by degrees 
with fine mould, till the pots are full, for 
this will greatly encourage them, and they 
will come fall into the rough leaf, and begin 
to form joints and ihoot runners. 

Obfer wife when their two or three firft 
rough leayn are fully expanded, and another 
forming in the centre, appearing like a bud, 
which part being alfo the end of an advancing 


(hoot, it fhould juft at this period of its 
growth be flopped, i. e. cut or pinched off 
clofe to the fecond or third leaf, as advifed 
for the Cucumbers, to procure lateral (hoots, 
called runners; for it is from thefe, or others 
iffuing from than, that we are to expedi the 
fruit; and when thefe firft runners appear, 
the plants are ready for ridging out into the 
fruiting hot-bed. 

The plants, from the time of fowing, till ar¬ 
rived at the above fize for ridging-out, take 
about five or fix weeks’ growth. 

The ridging-out, or fruiting hot-hed, fhould 
be prepared in due time to receive the plants 
when arrived to the proper age and fize above 
mentioned; obferving to prepare^ frefh hot 
dung a week or two in a heap, as for the Cu¬ 
cumbers, fufficicnr for one or more three-light 
frames; let the bed be made entirely on the 
furface, for the opportunity of lining'quirc to 
the bottom, carrying it up three feet and half 
high, railing the back or north fide two or thiee 
inches higher ; diredliy put on the frame and 
lights, to defend the lied from chilling rains, &c. 
and to draw up the heat fooncr, tilting the 
glaflcs behind for the fteam to pafs away ; and 
in a week, or ten or fifteen days, according 
to the fubftance of the bed, its firft great heat 
will abate; then prepare to mould it, and put 
in the plants, obferving the neccflary precau¬ 
tions, as for the Cucumber beds. 

The bed being ready, as above, then wheel 
in your prepared mould, and lay juft undet 
the middle of each light about half a bufhcl 
or a heap, for the im 

mediate reception of tn^^ants, forming each 
heap into a fort of conical rnnbc’k. imbui ,•?. J ;r 
or fifteen incheshigh, according as explained for 
the early Cucumbers ; and that fubftance in 
height, &c. is applicable both in elevating the 
plants near the glades, being of much import¬ 
ance in eariy work, and in affording the roots 
i a good depth of earth ; for they fhould general¬ 
ly have a creatcr’depth of mol;Id than Cucum¬ 
bers, the plants being more impatient of moifture 
by watering, which is alfo prejudicial to the 
profperity and flavour of the fruit, and, there¬ 
fore, by allowing a good depth of earth, they 
will fhift much longer without the aid of water: 
when the hillocks are thus formed, dirc&ly 
earth the other parts of the bed within the frame 
only about three inches thick at prefent, juft to 
keep down the fteam rifing immediately from 
the dung; then fhutdown the lights* and, when 
the earth is warm, put in the plants. 

In a day or two the heat of the dung will 
have fufficiently warmed the hills of earth; 
then bring the plants in their pots, being two 
in each; plant one pot of plants* with the 

balls 
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balls of earth about their roots, in the middle 
of each hill, as dircdlcd for the Cucumbers ; 
and if the mould fhould appear dry, give a 
little water towards the outfide, being careful 
not to wet the plants much at this time, cfpeci- 
ally if very early in the fcafon ; and as foon as 
planted, fhut down the lights, to draw up the 
heat about the roots of the plants, hut tilt them 
again in due time, to pafs off the fteam. 

The plants being now finally ridged-out 
into the fruiting hot-bed, obferve, that as the 
•glades are to be continued conftantly on the 
frames till July, or all fummer, your daily 
care is to admit freih air at all opportunities in 
calm weather, hv tilting the lights behind from 
about hal£ an inch to two or three feet high, 
according to the temperature of the heat and 
ileum of the bed, and that of the outward air, 
which mull be all'o obferved occafionaily on 
nights at firll ridging-out, if there is a great 
fteam, tor this mull not he pent up, nor ftng- 
nated for want of air, to continue it in mo¬ 
tion ; cover the piaffes alfo every night with 
mats, one or two thick, as fhall feem neccflarv, 
but never let them hang down very low, all 
over the lidcs of the frame and bed, as often 
done, which would draw up a violent fleam, 
and exclude the air too much from the plants, 
and draw them up weak and of a yellow 
colour; give water alfo occafionaily when the 
eattli appears dry: obferving, in the per¬ 
formance of all of the above works in this bed, 
to follow ilriiSfly the fame rules as exhibited in 
the ridging-out bed of early Cucumbers ; but 
to keep in mind, tha i ITT "%ni^j* r l illu i 
impatient of mull have it more 

fe bk i.i 111 wi 11 11*1 in proportion, than Cu¬ 
cumbers, efpecially near the main firm 
and principal roots; for by much moiftuie 
tliefc parts are apt to canker and rot. fo fhould 
be watered inollly at fome diltancc from theft* 
principal parts; and never wet the vine or 
runners much at an early fealon ; hut when 
there is not lets than ten or twelve inches 
depth of earth on the beds, thev will not need 
water oftener than once a week or fortnight; 
and fometimes when the earth is of a loamy 
nature, and depth as above, and prefled down 
clofe that it may the better retain its natural 
tnoiilnefs, the plants, after two or three 
waterings, till they have firmly eftablilhed 
their roots, will often fucceed with very little 
more water; and in that ftate they generally fet 
their fruit more freely, and it ripens to a rich 
and high flavour; for redundancy of moillure 
retards the fetting of the fruit; and although, 
after it is fairly let, occafional waterings will 
increafc its magnitude, yet much moifture 
greatly ditninilhcs its flavour and taile; but on 


the other hand obferve, that where the earth of 
the beds is of a light texture, or of but a 
moderate depth, the plants will all along 
require occafional waterings, efpecially in 
warm funny weather; let it however be re¬ 
membered, that when the plants difeover their 
tirll fbow of young fruit, no water, or as little 
as pofliblc, mould be given, until the fruit is 
fet as big as large walnuts, when, agreeable to 
the nature and proportion of earth, and other 
rules as above mentioned, and as hereafter 
hinted, ufe your diferetion accordingly in 
watering. 

Examine with care for the firfl week after 
ridging-out, that the earth of the hills and roots 
of the plants do not receive too much heat 
from the violence of the bed; and it there is 
danger, remove fomc of the earth around the 
lower part of each hill ; and if any is burned 
at bottom, add direiflly tome freih in its Head, 
and in a few days or a week the burning 
quality will fubfide ; then replace the removed 
mould again about the hillocks. 

After danger of burning is part, chcrifh the 
heat as much as poflible, by laying dry long 
litter around the tides of the bed, to defend it 
from chilling wet and cold piercing winds. 

When the heat begins to decline confider- 
tibly, be fure to revive it as foon as poflible, 
by adding a fubftantial lining of hot dung to 
the tides of the bed at different times, as prac¬ 
tic'd to the Cucumber beds, ufing the fame 
precaution of earthing the top, 8cc. to prevent 
the fteam of the linings entering under the 
bottom, or at any part of the frame; for the 
rancid fteam coming diredUy from the dung 
would deftrov the plants. 

When the fibres of the plants begin to ad¬ 
vance through the hills of earth, let fome frefti 
mould be laid in the frame at different times 
to wann, and by degrees add each parcel 
around the hills, till the whole bed is gradually 
moulded nearly as high as the top of them ; 
but rather let the top of each hill be about an 
inch higher, that the main ftem and principal 
roots may lie preferved moderately dry; other- 
wile, the occafional waterings would be more 
apt to foak to thefe parts, and might caufc them 
to rot iefs or more, being very impatient of 
copious moifture: therefore, according as the 
mould is occafionaily added, obferve the afore¬ 
mentioned precaution; alfo to prefs it down 
moderately clofe, that by lying compact it 
may retain a due moifture in itfelf the longer, 
fo as the plants will require to be the feldoincr 
watered. 

As the runners of the plants advance, dif- 
pofe them with regularity ; and when they are 
three joints long, if no young fruit appears, it 
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is proper to perform a fecond flopping, by 
taking off the end of the extreme joint, to 
promote a more fpeedy i'upply of other lateral 
runners, which, together with others natu¬ 
rally arifing from them, will l'ufficiently fpread 
the bed with vine; and it is from thefe lateral 
fhoots wc may generally expert foon to fee 
plenty of young fruit. 

.At the firft training the vines, as above, it 
fome dry and clean tceds are thinly l'prcad 
upon the furface of the bed for the vines to run 
upon, it will preferve all the runners and young 
fruit from the damp of the earth, as well as 
prevent the earth and upper fibres of the roots 
from being (hied roo fa ft by the fun; fome, 
for the above purpofe, cover the bed all over 
elofely with plane tiles; but this, I ihould 
foink, rather excludes the neceffary benefit of 
fun and air too much from the earth and roots 
of the plants. 

When the young fruit begins to appear, it 
is of much importance to iupport a due tem¬ 
perature of heat in the beds, bv occalional 
finings, &r. do not omit this, becaufe the whole 
luceefs'of having the plants fet a regular and 
plentiful crop of fruit depends on a good 
bottom heat, both to warm the earth iuffi- 
ciently about the roots, as well as the internal 
air of the frame; for thefe fruit are fo 
extremely tender whilft young, that without a 
proper heat they fet very fparing and ftrag- 
glingly, generally affummg a flow, ftunted, 
and irregular habit of growth-, maintain, there¬ 
fore, the neceffary degree of a moderately 
brifk heat, and the fruit will fet freely, and 
fwell fall in magnitude. 

At this period alfo of the firft appearance of 
the fruit, I Ihould advife to forbear watering, 
if pofiibie, till the fruit is fet as large as good 
walnuts, as we above noticed; obferving, 
that if the plants are growing in a tolerable 
depth of foil of a loamy nature, drey will fhift 
very well without any during that period, or 
longer, unlcfs the earth (hould be very dry 
indeed, and then let them have it but fparingly; 
for if any confidcrable portion of water is 
given when the fruit is fetting, the vine will 
acquire a glut of fap, and continue ihooting 
with great luxurianty, which is contrary to 
the nature of thefe young fruit, as, being of 
fuch ‘ a delicate temperature in their iiuant 
flute, and even during their minor growth, that 
the exuberant quantity of fap in the branches 
caufeS them to turn yellow, aud drop off foon 
after they have bloffomed, and iometimes 
after they have fet as large as an egg, and 
more efperially jf there jp not a proper degree 
of lively warmth in th«|&ls. 

According as the fruit appears, you 


will obferve it accompanied by abundance of 
male bloffoms; thefe muft not be picked off, 
as too often pra&ifcd, the pu/vis or powdci 
of their antherae being absolutely neceffary 
for fecundating the female flowers, and ferti- 
lifing the young fruit ; it is therefore of im¬ 
portance, not only to retain thefe flowers, but 
therewith, to afhtl nature, it is proper, in the 
' early crops to perform the operation of fetting, 
i. e. of applying their antherae to the fligmata 
of the female bloffoms, as direfled for the 
Cucumbers, uling for this purpofe fuch male 
flowers whole antherae arc duly ripened, and 
well furniflicd with farina, which you may 
readily know by previously applying the 
antherae gently to tile thumb nail, to which 
fome of the pollen, if ripened, will alihere ; fo 
uling one or two males to each female bloffom, 
and it will be found to ailift greatly in letting 
the early fruit. 

Air, at this time of bloffotning, will alio hr 
particularly beneficial in promoting the free 
letting of the fruit; do not omit therefore to 
admit it every mild day, according to the rules 
formerly mentioned. 

After fetting the fruit, obferve, that as they 
are mofl commonly produced on the lateral 
runners iffuing from the fides of the main vine, 
and that exuberancy of lap retards their fetting, 
I would advife, if your plants are rather 
luxuriant, to reftrain the lap from flow¬ 
ing too abundantly into the letting fruit, 
inllead of" flopping the end of the runner, as 
often done, rather turn it carefully curve-ways, 
fo thaMi^j^fdHiNqi^i^ine towards the main 
flcm, whereby thela^!S*sHbe dircdled from 
the bearing runners, and itv l lS^::£'~i'>nrinucd 
principally into the more luxuriant branches V 
and the fooner this is done, the better ; then, 
after the fruit is fet, and a little advanced 
in growth, they muft be turned again into 
their former pofition ; though it is occuiional- 
ly thought eligible to flop or prune off the 
ends of the bearing runners a joint or two 
beyond the fruit, in order that the whole 
nourifhmeut of that brunch Ihould be direeled 
thereto, in order to make it mote certainly 
Hand; which has fometimes the intended 
cffedl, at others the contrary, fince flopping or 
fhorteuing a branch often promotes its drawing 
a greater quantity of fap, which, as wc above< 
obferved, is contrary to fetting thefe fruit; 
therefore, thofe branches on which the fetting 
fruit are immediately fituated, ihould more 
generally remain entire, or not flopped until the 
fruit is fairly let, and full as big as a large 
walnut. 

Neither is it proper to flop many of the 
runners, which would occafton their throwing 

out 
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♦ut numerous (hoots, and caufe a great confu- will fwcll freely, continue a regular growth 
lion of vine; 'hut where the general runners and be in a little time furprilingly'forwarded 
are very fuperfluoufly numerous, it would be in magnitude. In applying the iaft lining in 
proper to thin them moderately, infomeregu- April, or beginning or middle of May, it is 
larity, by pruning away feme of the unfruitful proper to earth it at top equal in depth to that 
and very weak and other obvicufly ufeleis of the bed, as obferved of the Cucumber; and 
growths. by raifing the frame, the fibres of the plants 

According as the fruit fets, and has attained will ftrike into the mould, and receive veiy 
nearly the fixe juft; mentioned, the branches on great benefit, as will be evident from the 
which they grow, if they were turned towards healthful appearance of the plants, and free 
the main ftern, as above advifed, lliould now growth of the fruit; bur observing, this part 
• be recondudled into their former directions, fhould be defended from great rains with mats, 
that the fap may at that period find a freer that the extreme fibres may not receive and 
paflage to nourim the fruit. convey too much moifture to the vines and fruit. 

Like wife, as the Iruit lets, lay a piece of otherwife it would be more advifable to con- 
clcan dry tile under each, to preferve it the fine the fibres wholly within the frame, 
better fraiii the moifture of the earth. Shading the plants occasionally from the 

The quantity of fruit to be cxpedlcd to fet and fun may he nccefl'ary in very hot days, from 
arrive to perlection, is from about two or three, ten or eleven, to two or three o’clock, when 
to fix or eight upon each hole of plants ; but the fun is fo powerful as to endanger fcorch- 
this is according to the forts, for the Cantaieupc ing their leaves, &c. obferving the fame rules 
Melon fometimes does not let above two or as for the early Cucumbers, 
three on a plant; on the other hand, the As the leaves of the plants grow large, and 
Romann will fometimes fet and ripen eight or prefs againft the glafles, continue Jo raife the 
ten ; :.nd fometimes many more fruit will fet frame at bottom three inches; and as, in doing 
than the plants are capable of nourilhing; this, the earth next the frame will be difturbed,. 
but when this is the cafe, they fhould be diredtly therefore make good all inequalities; 
thinned; and even of the fmaller kinds, leave and, if the leaves are confiderably crowded, 
only about lix or eight of the moft promiling it is proper to thin them a little in proportion, 
fruit upon each plant, and not more than three fo as that the young fruit may receive the 
it four to live or lix, according to the forts of neceflary benefit of the fun and air. 
the larger kinds ; and never leave more than If, alter a due quantity of fruit is fairly fet 
one fruit upon the fame runner, and that and advancing in growth, the vine is greatly 
which is neared the main vine is generally the crowded, it is proper to regulate them, by 
moft eligible to leave, to fix cutting off clofe all i'mall runners, proceeding 

upon that of the^tfflfardcft and handfomefl from the principal fruit branches, and others, 
p rowqtv- H i,* and any luxuriant Ihous -that fupport neither 

" '“'/Titera tolerable crop of fruit is fet, and bearing runners nor fruit, and fuch other vine 
they advanced in magnitude, if the earth of as your obfervation lhali judge to be fuper- 
thc bed is dry, take the firft opportunity of a fluous or unncccflary, cutting them off quite 
mild day to give a good watering, efpecially clofe, which will greatly encourage the free 
if the bed is kept to a proper hear, which, growth, and promote the fize of the Melons, 
according to the nature of the earth, and its In May and June, as the vines of the plants 
depth on the beds, may be afterwards either will he advanced to the (ides of the frame, if 
gradually difeontinued, or lefs or more re- you have a full crop of fruit fairly fet, they 
peated, as you lhali fee occafion by the tern- may be pruned fo as to confine them within 
peraturc c>f tnoiftnefs or drinefs of the earth ; due compafs; or, if you would have as many 
obferving, in giving water, let it be rather fruit as poffible to fucceed each other, they 
more towards the lutes than the middle of the may be fuffered to run out bora under the 
bed, fo as ftill to preferve the main ftern and frame upon the top of the lining, to produce 
principal root always moderately dry. fomc late fruit to fucceed thole already fet 

Continue alfo,admitting air at all opportu- within the frame, raifing the frame high 
nitics every day* when the weather is fine, enough at bottom for that purpofe towards the 
which is alio very beneficial to the free growth middle of June; obferving, when the vines are 
of the young 1 welling fruit. thus trained out, to cover them every night. 

Still, likcwife, continue to fupport a due and in all very wet weather, with mats; 
temperature of heat in the bed by occalional for the glaffes muft alio ftill oe continued on 
linings, with the ufuaj care, even till May; the frames till the weather is become quite 
for, by maintaining -a bottom heat, the fruit fettled and warm towards the end of this, or 
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in next month (July), and then only taken off 
occaiionally, a tew hours in the warineft time 
of the day, and always put on at night and all 
wet weather. 

When the fruit is nearly full-grown, no 
water, or at lea ft very 7 little, ftiould be given ; 
for moifture will conliderably retard its ri¬ 
pening, as well as rob it of the richnefs of its 
tiavour. At this period of growth let each 
iruit be placed upon a brick, or fome flat tiles 
placed one upon another, to raife it a little 
above the leaves to receive the greater benefit 
of the fun and air, whereby its flavour and 
rclifli will be confidcrably improved, being 
careful to turn it every two or three days, that 
every part may equally enjoy the benefit of 
the fun’s influence; obferviug alfo, at this 
time, to admit a large portion of freftt air 
every mild dav, by tilting the lights feveral 
inches behind, or in fiont, in very hot weather, 
which will alfo contribute very much to the 
rich flavour of the ripening fruit. 

From the letting of the fruit to its maturity, 
it takes commonly about fix or feven weeks, 
and fometiines more. 

The maturity ot the fruit is known fontc- 
times by its cracking at the hafe, as if it would 
ft art or recede from the ftalk ; fometiines by 
its inclining to a yellow colour ; frequently by 
imparting a fragrant odour; and when the 
top of the fruit is foft, it is always a furc 
indication of ripenefs; therefore? obferving 
thefe appearances of maturity, let the fiuit 
be cut at the proper time; for if fuffered to 
remain on the vine a day or two longer, it 
will Iofe much of its flavour. Let it be cut 
in a morning before the fun ftiincs hot to 
evaporate its rich juices, cutting each fruit 
with all its ftalk, and Jav it in a dry but coo 1 
aiiy place till it is wanted for table. 

in the latter end of June, and in July, if the 
weather is dry and warm, the plants may be 
gradually inured to the full air, by Jhoving the 

J jaffes off a few hours in fine dry days ; but 
ct them not have much rain, leu it rot the 
main item of the plants, and it would alio 
debafe the flavour of the Iruit; therefore re¬ 
tain the glaffcs ready at the back of the 
frames,, to draw on every night, and all very 
wet and hoifterpus weather ; or they may be 
continued meftly on the frames, and opened 
confiderajj£y r to admit plenty of frefi* air 
every day, 

lhtir Culture under Hand or Btll-glafjes. 
Principal crops of Klclons, to fuccccd the 
forward crops in frames, are molt commonly 
obtained by. rigging-out plants in hot-beds, 
under hand or bcll-glaffcs, in April or May, 
for tbey will not before, fuccccd by 


this mode of culture; therefore, the main crop, 
to come in after Midfummcr, may be obtain¬ 
ed without the aid of frames, as obferved of 
the Cucumbers; or if the frames arc all 
employed, or that you arc not fufficiently 
provided with ftich conveniences, you may 
always have a good crop of Melons under 
thefe kinds of glaffcs, ripening in July, Auguft, 
and September. 

The culture of Melons under thefe hand 
or bell-glaffcs is effe»Eted by fowing the feed in 
March or April, in a nurlcry hot-bed, under, 
frames and lights, and when the plants are 
about a month old tranfplant them into ridges 
or hot-beds, under the above glades, to remain 
for fruiting; hut, in default of frames, the 
plants might even be railed cntirtrly under 
hand or hell-glaffes, placed on a hot-bc:!, 
lowing them in April, and tranfplant them into 
a frefh hot-bed in May under the fame fori ot 
glaflcs, or oiled paper lights; they wiil fonie- 
, limes come in for a toiei.ibie ciop in Augult 
and September; however, the moll eligible 
practice is, to low and forwaid the plants in a 
hot-bed, under frames, pricking the young 
plants in pots, fo continuing them in the 
frame hot-bed till large enough to ridge-onr, 
then tranfplant them with balls into the fruiting 
hot-bed. 

The mod proper period of time for fowing 
the above crops is about the middle 01 third and 
fourth week in March ; hut, if poflible, for the 
main crops, never be later than the firft week 
in April. 

An(^hej|jpMjyj0jmdging-out the plants under 
thefe glalics is IromSrifcimt the eighteenth or 
twentieth of pril until ihiiifr~il)iii iiii llr nt'M'i r 

For it muff be remembered, that the jTrafu:. 
for thefe hand-giafs crops muft never be raifed 
nor ridged-out before the above-mentioned 
times, otherwife they would advance too 
forward in growth, and fill the glaffcs before 
the nature of the leafon admitted of their being 
trained out, unlefs flickered by paper frames, 
as they muft not he confined within the final! 
compafs of thefe glaffcs, longer than the 
beginning or middle of June, when the weather 
is become fettled and warm; nor ought the 
principal crops to be fown or. ridged-out later 
than the times above fpeeified, bc< aufc they 
vvould not be forward enough to lipen their 
fruit in perfection before the approach of cold 
vveatfier in autumn. 

The feed may he fown, and the plants raifed 
large enough for tidging-out, either in the 
hot-beds ol foiward .Melons or Cucumhcis 
now at wdrk under frames, or in a fmall hot¬ 
bed made on purpofc for a one-light box, dec;, 
earthed a Jew incites deep, fowing ti.c feed 
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either in pots half an inch deep, nr in the 
earth of the bed, drilling it in that depth, fo 
managing them the fame as the fccdling 
Melons and Cucumbers for the framsc; prick 
the plants alio in pots, when a few days old, 
two in each pot, as in the frame crops, giving 
them nearly the fame culture; and the plants 
having expanded their two tint rough leaves, and 
beginning to pufh runner buds, flop thefe latter 
at the Hrit joint, as before directed; and when 
a month or five weeks old, they will begin to 
ihoot t unnels, and fhould then be ridged-out 
into the fruiting hot-bed. 

Therefore* you muft fo recall to prepare the 
dung, and make the ridges or hot-beds in proper 
time, to be ready to receive the plants at the* 
above period of growth. 

The dimeniious of the fruiting hot-bed 
fhoald be four feet and half wide, and, if made 
in April, two feet and half or a yard high ; 
and even it made early in May, two feet and 
half depth of dung will he mjuifite ; nor 
fhonld it be lefs than two feet high, made in 
any time of that month; and the length in 
ptopottion to the number ot glalTcs you intend 
w nking, allowing them at a yard and half 
diliatue from centre to centre, in one row 
along the top of the bed ; oblcrving, that if 
the plants are ready for ridging-out in April, 
or beginning of Alay, I would make the bed 
emit cl y above ground, for the opportunity of 
lining the tides when the heat declines ; or, at 
this teuton (May), the ground bong tolera¬ 
bly dry, as theie will not be much danger of 
a liter' Handing, the bed m ay be m ade in a 
trench, for the ad vantage at 1 havit^4n1?tain 
its heat the longcr^;ttSking the trench four 
.-rd, v ,‘ aTlIUeightccn inches deep ; but 
obfeiving, that in three weeks after the bed is 
made, the trench muil be widened a foot and 
half on each fide, and to the full depth, to 
admit of a lining of dung that width and depth 
to each iide of the bed ; for hot-beds made for 
thefe plants at either of the above-mentioned 
times, either on level ground or in a trench, 
will receive conflderaMc benefit by having a 
lining of hot dung added to each tide in thice 
or four weeks alter making, which will not 
only throw in a frclli heat, but, by being 
earthed at top, gives an additional width for 
the roots and vines of the plants to extend; 
obferve likewife, if more than one range ot hot¬ 
beds are intended, make them one before an¬ 
other in a parallel dire£tton, allowing a fpacc 
of four or five feet between, which may after¬ 
wards he part filled up with a lining ot warm 
tiung and earth at top, clofe againtt the hues, 
and as high as the top ot (]iemidges; which 
will prove an additional benefit to the plants 
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in forwarding them in a good prolific growth* 
to furnifh a plentiful production of fruit. , 

T he lidge or ridges being made, then, ac¬ 
cording to the rules and precautions explained 
in the hand-glafs crop of Cucumbers, prepare 
to earth it with the proper compoft for the 
reception of the plants, tiril marking out with 
flicks the places for tlieglafTes, in a row along 
the top of the bed, at a yard and half diflance ; 
and then, on each place where the glafles arc 
to fland, lay about a* wheel-barrow-ful of 
mould in a hill ten or twelve inches high, 
and wide enough for a hand-glafs, for this 
depth of earth is as neccffary nere as in the 
frame crops, covering the other parts of the 
bed between the lulls only three inches deep at 
refent, that the burning fleam and heat may 
have due vent, yet to prevent it from evaporat¬ 
ing too fuddcnly ; but the whole is afterwards 
to be gradually earthed almofl as high as the 
top of each hillock : as foon as the bed is thus 
earthed, fet on tlieglafTes, one upon each hill of 
earth, covering the whole with mats tit night, 
to draw up the heat the fooner; and in a day or 
two the earth will be warm enough to receiver 
the plants. 

When the earth, therefore, under the glafles, 
is properly warmed by the dung, then, having 
prcvioufly watered the pots of plants the day- 
before,. that the earth may adhere in a ball 
about their roots, proceed to plant one pot of 
two plants under each glafs, removing the 
plants out of the pots with a ball, in the 
manner directed in the early Cucumber hot¬ 
beds ; and levelling the tops of the hillocks 
broad enough for each glafs to fland, make a 
wide hole in the middle, and plant the ball of 
plants, giving dirc&lr a moderate watering, 
and put on the glafles, which mud remain 
conftantly over the plants, and be covered . 
every night for a month or two, and all bad 
weather, with mats. 

They being now* ridged-out, obferve, if their 
removal caufcs them to flag their leaves at the 
approach of the fun, it is neccffary to indulge 
them with a moderate fhadc the hrft three or 
four days, or a week, when funny, or till 
they fland the fun fully without flagging* 

Frclli air rnufl alfo be occaflonally admitted 
in the warmeft time of every fine day, by 
tilting the fouth fide of the glafles an inch, or a 
little more or lefs, according to the heat of the 
bed and temperature of the weather, having 
particular attention to fliut diem down dole 
in due time in the afternoon, or as foon as the 
weather changes cold, keeping them clofe on 
nights, alfo in all unfavourable weather in the 
day-time, unlefs there is a very great fleam, 
when, during its continuance, tne glafles muff 
Z z i»t 
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not be kept too clofe; arid, if the weather is 
then cold or windy, the place where they are 
tilted may be defended with a mat; obferving, 
as the warm weather advances, and the plants 
make progrefs in growth, a larger portion 
of frefli air mu ft be admitted, to harden the 
runners gradually, in order to be trained out 
from under the glafles in June. 

Cover the glafles and the whole furface of 
the lied every night with large mats, which 
muft be conftantly pra&ifed until the begin¬ 
ning or middle of June, or longer, if cold 
weather renders it neceflary. 

JLike wife, in all heavy or cold rains, at any 
time, night or day, from the time of ridging- 
out to the maturity of the fruit, particular care 
fhould be taken to' defend the whole ridge, by 
a good covering of mats, for much wet would 
ruin the crop. 

Waterings in warm weather once a week 
or fortnight, in moderate quantities, may be 
neceflary, according to die rules mentioned in 
the frame crops. 

In a week or fortnight after ridging-out, 
when the heat of the bed is become moderate, 
begin to earth the whole gradually almoft as 
high as the top of the hills on which die plants 
ftand, prefling the earth down gently from time 
to time, tbatitmay retain its motfture the longer, 
fo as the plants may not reauire much water, 
for thereafo- e* daine .l in the Frame Culture \ 
railing the whole nearly equal with the fum- 
mits of the hillocks, preferving the middle of 
each rather higheft, to prevent moifture from 
foaking to the main ftem, &c. as formerly 
cautioned. 

Lining the ridges will be neceflary in about 
three or four weeks after they are made; this 
ought not to be omitted, especially to thofe 
made in April, or early in May ; and having 
for this purpofe a quantity of well-prepared 
hot dung, add it to each fide of the bed, fifteen 
or eighteen inches wide, and full as high as die 
dung of the bed, and dire&ly earth it at top to 
the tliickncfs of that on the ridge ; and thus, 
by the addition of the linings, befides the ad¬ 
vantage of renewing the heat, it widens the 
bed to about feven feet, and forms a fine fcope 
for the fibres and vines of the plants; obferv¬ 
ing, if fliere are two or more ridges ranging 
parallel at a fmall diftance, that if the whole 
fpace ^between was afterwards gradually filled 
up with warm dung and mould, it would 
prove ftill more beneficial to the plants. 

Having directed flopping die plants at the 
firft joint to procure lateral runners, if thefc 
laterals are alfo flopped at the third joint, they 
will more'fpeedily furnirti a farther fupplyfbr 
hearing,* as obferved of thofe in die frames. 


About the end of May, or beginning of 
June, the firft ridged-out plants will have 
nearlv filled the glafles with their runners, at 
which time do not omit indulging them with 
a large portion of free air at all opportunities, 
by tilting the glafles every mild day two or 
three inches high, or in proportion to the 
temperament of the weather, fo as to ftrengthen 
the runners, and harden them by degrees to 
the full air ; and in June, when fo much ad¬ 
vanced in growth that they can be no longer con¬ 
tained within the glafles, they muft be trained 
out; the glafles muft then be raifed two or 
three inches on every fide, on props, as for the 
Cucumbers, and the runners trained out with 
regularity; but if fome dry reeds arc pre- 
vioufly fpreadupon the furface ofithc bed, for 
the plants to run upon, it will preferve them and 
the young fruit from the damp of the earth ; 
obferving, the glafles arc to remain conftatifty 
over each hole of plants, ro protect the main 
ftem and principal roots the better from wet 
and other inclement weather, hot are now to 
remain day and night fupported on ,uc. prej , 
as above: continue alfo the nightly coverin 
of mats for the hrft fortnight, at lcaft, afar 
the plants are trained from under the glafles, 
to protc& he tender vines till inured to the 
full air. 

Obfcrve, likewife, that as Melons arc rather 
impatient of copious moi n uic, it is advif.thl., 
after being thus trained out, to pro^vSl them 
with great care from exceffive .ains and cold, 
at all times, day or night, by propci covering ; 
the moft eftedtual means for this tn - j H ■'*> ^ 
to plStWjfieopaP^fijgmes over ionic of *Y_- 
ridges, as foon as the vfflbs^jn^netl our, as 
directed in their culture unrier PafcTTjffinni'lr— 
however, in default of thefc conveniences, if 
much wet weather, I would adviie t«. arch .he 
bed over with hoops or rods, &c. juft t t'.,o 
height of the hand-glafles; fo having good 
thick mats or canvas cloths always ready to 
draw over the arches, in timcofheaw or cold 
rains, and bluftcring winds, will be'f ound of 
very confiderablc advantage, finer: a few ' ours 
violent rain would injure the plants fo greatly, 
that they never after recover, fo as to produce 
handfome fruit, or bring any tolerable crop to 
perfection. 

But when the br.-ls are covered with paper 
frames, thefe remaining conftantly on the beds, 
cfte&ually defend them at all times, and admit 
a due portion of light, &c. to the plants. 

if, however, you ufe only mats or canvas, 
to cover occafionally in cold nights and bad 
weather, let thefc be always taken wholly oft 
betimes every fine morning, or as foon in the 
day as the weather is favourable. 

In 
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In June and July the plants will fpread their 
runners all over the bed, and will ihow fruit 
abundantly, at which period of /howing fiuit 
very little water fhould be given, cfpecially 
if there is a proper depth of earth on the beds. 
Hill obferving the fame rules for this, as di- 
redlcd in the Frame Culture ; but in very hot 
dry weather, after the tirrt: tolerable Ihow of 
fruit is faiily fet, and beginning to advance in 
magnitude, a moderate watering, once a week 
k or ten days, whilft the fruit are taking their 
gTowth, will encourage them, promote their 
lize, and increafc the fubftance of their flclh ; 
being careful to apply the water more to¬ 
wards the files of the bed to the extreme fi¬ 
bres, fo as % to preferve the main ftem and 
principal roots from receiving too much wet; 
and be fare never once to over-water the 
beds, wlich might prove of very bad confe- 
quciicc ; but for rhe gteater convenience of 
watering at this period, a deep drill may be 
formed around the outlkles of the bed, and i 
•he t ecc'f-oy lupply of water poured into this 
'hill, w’lescbv the radical fibres will receive its 
hen Jit, and communicate it fulficiently to the 
branches and fruit; but when the fruit is nearly 
f ul! grown, give as little water as poifible. 

With rcipcCt to ulelefs and fuperfluous 01 
vinneceffary branches or runners, if there are 
ary, it is eligible ruhu r e to clear them off - oc- 
i uluinall), to prevent confulion of vine, and 
fo. the profperity of tlte fruit; executing it 
according to the rules laid down for thofe of 
tJ»>* frame plants. 

(> feve a fo the fame of* fupcrni.-fr u i t, 
'cav.’ng only fuch a d*vt quantity of the mod 
picplfv?;; a til- bet't-fituated in each hole, as 
the plants can be expected to bring to per- 
fcftion. 

Drying the growth of the fruit, obferve, 
;h^t if tile ridges are not coveted with oiled 
papet, but only with the hand-glafies, &c. 
md the weather (hould prove rather unfavour- 
ahle or wettifh, and that many of the fruit 
arc fuuaied an the advanced vine without-fide 
of the glaflls, i: is advilable either to move 
the fruit gently under their own refpe&ive 
glafles ; or rather, where there are any fpare 
glafles, bung thefe and, place over the fruit, 
contriving each glafs to cover as many as 
inay be convenient; for it is neceffary thus to 
protect thefe fruit from injury ot weather, 
fupporting each glafe two or three inches high 
on props ; and this flicker of the glafles will 
greatly improve the fuse and flavour of the 
fruit: but in unfavourable feafous oiled paper 
frames generally prove very effectual, becaufe, 
being placed all over the ridge^ they defeud 
the plants alfo, as well as the fruit, both from 


cold and wet;, or in cold Wet feafons, if 
there are any fpare garden-frames and lights, 
thefe might be placed over the ridges, as foori 
as they are at liberty in June, July, or Au- 
guft, fo to defend tne plants anil fruit the re¬ 
mainder of the fumroer, by drawing on the 
lights in all unfavourable weather, day or night*. 

When the fruit is incrcafcd fomewhat con- 
lldcrably in growth, it is proper to turn them 
every three or four days, that they may fwcll 
equally, and each fide have an equal benefit 
of the fun. 

Their ripening is determinable by the ap 
pearances of maturity, mentioned in the cul¬ 
ture of the early crop, oblerving alfo the 
fame rules as there advifed in cutting them 
for table. 

Raijing them under Paper Frames. 

Melons are alfo fruited in great perfe&ion 
under oiled paper frames, by placing them' 
over thofe ridp-es of plants which are ridged 
out in April and May, for they will not Suc¬ 
ceed in earlier crops, but for the crops juft 
mentioned, they are confiderably the raoft 
eligible /heltcrs fo place over the ridges in the 
middle or latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, after the plants have filled the hand- 
glafies, thefe being then previoufly removed 
entirely away, and the paper frames placed 
upon the bed; for t’ <efe frames being made 
of proper width and length to cover the 
whole ridge, and the paper bring well oiled 
with linfeed oil, to render it proof againft 
wet, and more pellucid or transparent to ad¬ 
mit the rays of light and heat of the fun in 
a proper degree, they are continued con- 
ftantly upon the ridges, whereby the plants 
are at all rimes protected from inclement wea¬ 
ther, either wet, wind, cold, or heat, as, 
although the paper admits the rays of light, 
&c. yet it, at the fame time, affords the mod 
agreeable fhade from the fcorching fun. 

Tliefe frames are formed either like the 
roof of a houfe, or archways, like the 
tilt of a waggon, four feet wiae, ten long, 
and two feet and half high, framed of thin 
flips of wood and lath, or broad hoops, &c. 
but thofe made ridge-fafhion with two Hoping 
Tides, in the manner of the ridge of a houfe, 
are rather the moll eligible form, becaufe, on 
one fide, may be made two pannels, to open 
with hinges towards each end, and each pan- 
nel about two feet wide, being convenient for 
giving air, and other neceffary work : in ei- 
tner of the above forms the frames arc con- 
ftru&ed in an open manner, having the ribs 
or fpars a foot or fifteen inches afundcr, or 
at fuch diftanccs as to admit of parting the 
fhects of paper conimodioufly ; but previous 
Z z a 
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to parting on the paper, draw lines of pack¬ 
thread, &c. acrols-ways from rail to rail of 
the frame, drawing other lines interfering 
or eroding the firil, thefe being neceflary for 
fupporting the paper the more effcdlually 
againrt the power of wet and wind; then 
having fomfc ftrong demy paper, let it he a 
little damped, that it may not link in hol¬ 
lows after it is fixed on the frame; and as 
foon as it is thus prepared, pafte it on the frame 
regularly; two large (beets will generally range 
from bottom to top, palling it iecurely to the 
tufters and rails, and fo as the middle of each 
Ihcct refts upon the interfedlions of the pack¬ 
thread lines; and when the paper and parting 
is thoroughly dry, brutli the outfide all over 
lightly with boiled linfecd-oil, then fuffer 
the frame to rtand in a dry (hed till the whole 
is perfectly well dried before it is ufed. Sec 
Paper Frames. 

But for want of regular made frames, a 
quantity of hoops or rods might be placed 
acrofs the ridges of plants arch-ways, (lick¬ 
ing both ends into the earth, about a foot 
afundcr, and two high, fo drawing lines of 
packthread along from hoop to hoop, both to 
fteady the arches, and help to fupport the 
paper ; then pafte a quantity of ftrong paper 
in large pieces about three or four meets in 
width, and in length proportionable to that 
of the ridges they arc to cover; then oil them 
with linfeed-oil, and, when thoroughly dry, 
fpread them over the hoop-arches, and (e- 
curc them by lines drawn from end to end ; 
and for the admiftion of air, and doing 
other neceflary work, one fide of the paper 
is readily turned up at bottom as far as con¬ 
venient. 

In rcfpccl to the mode of ufing either of 
thefe paper flickers, the plants are previoully 
to be railed in hot-beds, under frames and 
lights, exa&ly at the time and manner, 
directed for the hand-glafs crops, and to be 
ridged-out alfo at the fame times and manner 
there mentioned, and covered with hand- 
glafles till the plants advance in runners ; or, 
m default of hand-glaffes, thefe paper frames 
may be ufed as foon as the plants are ridged 
out; but in this cafe the ridging-out fhould 
not be performed till May ; but, when there 
are hand-glafles fufficirnt, it is moft advi- 
fuble to puce thefe glades over the plants at 
firft ridging-out, as dirc&ed in the hand-glafs 
culture, managing them in the fame way in 
every refped, till the plants have filled the 
glaflcs with their runners; then remove the 
glaues ay^iS train out the runners in regular 
order on me furface of the bed, and place 
over the pap# frames. 


When thefe fhelters are placed over tint. . 
plants, free air rouft be admitted in propor¬ 
tion to the temperature of the feal'ou, either 
by opening the pannels lefs or more, accord¬ 
ing to the warmth of each day, or by tilting 
one fide of the frames at bottom, &c. for 
the article of frefh air muft not be omitted 
at all opportunities, particularly when the 
plants fliow fruit, the air being not only ne¬ 
ceflary to ftrengthen the plants, but ulto to 
aflift in the impregnation of the fruit, for the , 
reafons explained in the early Cucuml>£r 
work ; and towards the end of June, when 
the feafon is warm, the frames may be railed 
at bottom about four inches. 

It is alfo neceflary to defend, the plants 
with mats fpread over the above flickers every 
night till towards the middle of June ; like- 
vvife, occaiionally, in all hard rains, day or 
night. 

Thefe paper flickers never laft but one fea¬ 
fon, that is, the paper ; but as to the frames, 
they, with care, will continue ufeful feveral 
years, fo muft be frelh papered every fpring, 
in proper time to be ready to place over the 
beds. 

Rai/injr them in Bark Hot-heels. 

Having before advanced hints rcfpecling th ? 
merit of tanner’s bark hot-beds in the culttuc 
of Melons, obferve, we propofe them prin¬ 
cipally as fruiting beds ; that is, previoully 
railing the plants in dung hot-beds, as al¬ 
ready dire&ed, and then tranfplat.tcd into the 
bark-beds. 

.the merit of thefe fort of 
hot-beds for this purpufe, it muft be conti- 
dered, that as the Melon plains are-geuejally 
between three and four months from their firll 
appearance till they produce ripe fruit, and 
they all the time reauire the conftunt aid of 
artificial heat, and although this is commonly 
cffe&ed, and the plants fruited in good perfec¬ 
tion by dung hot-beds, thofe of tanner’s baih 
being confiucrably of more durable and regu¬ 
lar heat, the plants by that aid may ftill be fruit¬ 
ed to greater advantage, and with lefs trou¬ 
ble, becaufc, if made entirely of new tan, 
no lining, or but very little, will be neccf- 
fary, nor is there fuph danger to he appre¬ 
hended from (learning or violent heat, as in 
dung hot-beds; but the purchafe of the tan 
renders thefe kind of hot-beds more expenfive 
than dung, though, if both thefe materials 
are obliged to be purchafed, and the tan can 
be obtained within a moderate diftance, there 
is but an inconfiderable difference in the ex- 
penfe. 

But, In cafe of fcarcity of new tan for tfie 
above purpofe* the wade or caft-oft' bark of. 
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the ftoves, mixed with a quantity of new, 
might be ufed, provided, however, the old 
tan is not become quite earthy; fo mixing 
one half old to one of new, which will form 
a moderately ftrong and durable heat, and 
will anfwer for hot-beds made not earlier 
than the middle of February, or beginning of 
March. 

Or, for later crops, beds might be form¬ 
ed entirely of caft-off bark, provided, as above 
bhlcrvcd, it is not become very earthy, and 
fermenting property not quite exhaufted; 
which, when frcfti worked up, and formed 
again into a bed, will renew its heat, though 
in a moderate degree, therefore fhould not 
be ufed ' lipr beds earlier than March and 
.April, and if made in a pit formed of poll 
and planking, fo as to admit of a fubftan- 
tial lining of hot dung to each lido in fix 
weeks or two months after making, would 
be an additional advantage to the plants. 

Obferve, that cither the above-mentioned 
bark-beds for the culture of Melons, mud be 
made in fume kind of pit, or frame, to con¬ 
fine the bark, which otherwife could not be 
formed into a bed, either in a bricked bark¬ 
pit covered with glafs lights, as exhibited in 
the article Bark-Pit; or, in default of fuch 
a pit, one might be formed of port and plank¬ 
ing, of width and length for one or more large 
three-light frames, and generally about three 
lcct deep, to contain that fubftancc of tan-bark, 
and may either be funk half way in the ground, 
or not fo much, according as the foil is dry or 
wet ; but it would be mod: convenient to have 
it not funk more than a foot, for the advan¬ 
tage of adding a lining'of hot dung to the 
lines, if there lho4H be occafion ; 1 would 
therefore oblei vc, that a planked pit, for the 
cultuic of Melons, may be rather preferable 
to brick or done, becaufe if you fhall find it 
ncccfljry to line the beds, by applying hot 
dung againll the outiidc of th"c planking, its 
heat will more readily penetratefufficiently to 
recruit the declining neat of the* bed ; for as 
the Melons are to be planted in the lull bed, 
and not in pots, as pradlifed to pine-apple 
plants in bark-beds, there is no dirring up the 
bark to revive the heat as in ftoves, and a lining 
may probably be neccflary to thofe beds, where 
cad-off hark is ufed ; oV perhaps fometimes 
one lining, to thofe beds made ot new tan, 
may be ot advantage, juft when the Iruit arc 
fetting and taking their firft growth ; on thcle 
confiueratinns contrive the pit fo as to admit 
of lining the fidcs almoft or quite to the 
bottom. 

The time of the year to begin the culture ot 
Melons in thefe fort of hot-bods is die fame 


as mentioned in dung hot-beds, and the plants 
ftiould be raifed in a nurfery-bed as there di¬ 
rected ; and when of the proper age and fiize, 
as there obferved, tranfplant them into the 
bark-beds to remain to fruit. 

Thefe fruiting-beds diould be made a fort¬ 
night or three weeks before-hand, to acquire 
a proper heat in due time for the reception of 
the plants from the nurfery hot-bed, at their 
proper period of growth. Let the beds be 
made the full It’idth and length of the pit al¬ 
lotted for them, and three feet, at leuft, depth 
in bark will be requifite. As foon as made, 
cover the bed with the proper frames and 
glafles, to defend it from rains ; and in about 
a week or fortnight it will he arrived to a pro¬ 
per temperature of heat; then earth it at top, 
as directed for the dung-beds, and the earth 
being warm, fet two plants with their ball of 
earth entire, juft under the middle of each 
light, give a little water, and manage them; 
according to the former directions. 

But if intended to make the bed moftly of 
caft-off bark, as this will be fomewhat of a 
mouldering texture, and of but moderate heat, 
inftcad of earthing it as above obferved, you 
may try thc.luccels of planting entirely in the 
bark, without any earth at all. Let the bed 
be of the above-mentioned dimenfions, and 
covered with the frames and lights, and in 
about a fortnight or three weeks it will be 
warm enough either to receive feed, or plants : 
firft making holes in the middle of the bed, 
one immediately under the middle of each light, 
fix or eight inches deep, and twelve or fifteen 
broad, nil them with rotten or finely pound¬ 
ed bark, forming each a little hollow, bafon- 
likc, in which cither fow feed, and when- 
the plants are a week or two old, thin them 
to two of the beft in each hole, and there ler 
them remain to fruit: or, to make the mod 
of die lied, put in plants raifed to a proper 
age, as in the dung hot-bed culture. 

The plants being tranfplalited into either 
of the above bark hot-beds, obferve, the lights 
are to be kept conftantly on, being careful to 
give the plants a proper (hare of f/efh air at 
all opportunities, as the weather permits, ac¬ 
cording to the former rules. 

It muft be remarked, that the plants will' 
not require much water in thefe hot-beds, as 
the bark continues to fupport a fine moift beat, 
of a very agreeable nature to the growth of 
moft fort of plants, fo that the Melons will 
be found to fucceed with a very moderate 
fupplv of water, and the lefs the better, both 
for tne continuance of the heat of the bals¬ 


as well as for the advantage of the plants and. 

fruit. ,, • 
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Should you find the heat of the beds confi- 
derably declined when the fruit is felting, or 
taking its firfl growth, a good lining of hot 
dung againft the outfides of the pit will be 
very beneficial. 

Saving tie Seed. 

As to faving Melon feed, we need only 
Farther obferve here, that it iliould be favea 
only from the very fined fruit of the refpec- 
tive varieties, and fuch as has a firm and 
highly flavoured fiefh; this fhould be parti¬ 
cularly obferved when the fruit is ferved at 
table, and the right feed properly referred in 
its own pulp, which, after lying in the pulp 
a few days, may be wafhed out, and all the 
heavy or good feed which fink in the water 
are to be preferved, dried, and put up for 
future fowing. 

It will retain its germioative property ten 
or twelve years, but when from about three 
to.five years old, is in its bed perfection for 
ufe, for reafons already given. 

To the above fpecies may be added a third, 
viz. 

Cucumis ft.'xuof us . 

Serpent Cucumber, or AfclonJ] With fublo- 
bate, angulate leaves, and very long, flender, 
cylindric, furrowed, curved fruit. 

This fpecies, in its growth and appearance, 
partaketh more of the Melon than the Cucum¬ 
ber : the culture of it is of the fame as above 
deferibed for the Melon ; it is retained in fame 
gardens for the Angularity of its long fnake- 
fliaped fruit, more than for any other ufe, feme 
of which grow fix or feven feet in length. 

CUCURBITA, the Gourd and Pom- 
pion, and alfo the Citrullus or "Water Me¬ 
lon. 

The plants are herbaceous annuals, modly 
of trailing growth, extending from about five 
or ten to forty or fifty feet in length, adorned 
with luxuriant ftinplc foliage, and large mo- 
nopetalous bell-fhajicd flowers, fucccedcd by 
fruit of various fhapes and magnitudes in the 
different fpccics and varieties; as, oblong, 
round, oval, turbinate, buckler-fhaped, &c. 
foine three or four to five or fix feet growth ; 
others, half, or quarter that fixe, and much 
fmalier ; and fomc not exceeding twb, three, 
or four inches ; and the plants arc cultivated 
in our gardens, fomc by way of curiofity or 
variety, and fomc for the fake of their fruit, 
particularly the Water-Melon. See Cueua- 
an a Citrullus. 

Ciafs and order, Moneeeia Syngenefta. 

Charaflers } Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart, having a monophyilous bdl- 
fhaped cup, terminated at the brim by five 
biiuks. Corolla is jnouopctaious, bell- 
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fhaped, five-parted, and adheres to the calyx.' 
Stamina, in the males, three connivent 
filaments, and linear replant anthers:. Pis¬ 
til lum, a large germen under the female 
corolla, a conical, trifid flyie, and a large tri¬ 
fid ftigma. Fericarpium, a large flefhy 
fruit of three membranaceous cells, and nu¬ 
merous comprefled, obtufe feeds, in a double 
feries. 

We (hall firft exhibit the Gourd and Pom- 
pion tribe under one head, and the Citrullus, 
or Water-Melon, in another. See Cucur* 
bita Citrullus 

Of the Gourd and Pompion kinds thare 
are about five fpecies, each of which admit 
of feveral varieties in the form and fyze of their 
fruit; fomc afiuming a long figure, obtaining 
from about one or two to five or fix feet 
in length, and one or two round ; others 
allurne a round form, and as large as a half¬ 
peck, or even a peck, or alinofl a half bufliel 
meafure, and of other various forms and 
magnitudes down to the fize of an orange ; 
and the plants grow fo rapidly, that riling 
from feed in fpring, they extend from about 
five or ten to twenty of thirty feet, in fomc 
forts, by Auguft and September, at which 
times they perfect their fruit, and in October 
and November following they totally perifh; 
fo that they are of but little more than five or 
fix months' duration. They are exotics of 
America, and other diilant countries, but arc 
hardy enough to grow here in the full ground, 
from May till October. 

The (jrecflfs are, 

t. Cucurbit a lagenaria. 

Bottle , or Barrel Go urd .] Cucurbita with 
trailing, thick, downy ffUks, branching into 
many fpreading runners, extending along the 
ground fifteen or twenty feet in length, large, 
roundifii, heart-fhaped, indented, woolly 
leaves, biglandulous at the bafe, and large 
white flowers, fucccedcd by long, incurvated, 
whitifh-yellow fruit, obtaining from about 
two to five or fix feet in length, and about 
nine to eighteen or twenty-four inches round, 
having a ligneous, durable Ihcll, that having the 
pulp (cooped out, is ufed for holding water, &c.’ 

Varieties of this are,"] Common long-fruited 
Bottle-Gourd—Long protuberant-bellied Bot¬ 
tle-Gourd—Long ficklc-fhaped B ittlc-Gourd 
—Long taper Bottle-Gourd—Long turbinated 
Bottle-Gourd.—All ibefe varieties, if forward* 
ed in fpriag in hdt-beds, and planted out in 
May into die natural ground, or rattier upon 
holes of hot dung under hand-giafiea, to be 
fhcltered during the cold weather; the fruit 
will obtain a urge growth, and ripen per¬ 
fectly. Some of which have acquired tuch 
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t prodigious magnitude, as, when fcooped, 
the (hell has contained twenty-two gallons pf 
liquid, and in America, where they grow in 
great abundance, the {hells are converted in¬ 
to many ufeful domcftic utenGls. The fruit, 
while quite young and tender, is alfo yery 
commonly ufed in both Indies as culinary 
difhes, both to eat alone, and as fauce to fleih 
meat. 

2. CUCURBITA Pepo. 

Pepo or Pompion, commonly called Pumpkin."] 
Cucurbita with trailing, ftrong, rough italics, 
fuanching into numerous runners, ipreading 
along the ground, from about ten to twenty 
fecV or more, garniihed with large, round* 
iih, lohjted, rough leaves, and yellow flow¬ 
ers, fucefceded by large, round, fmooth 
fruit, of different forms and fiv.es in the va¬ 
rieties, fome as big as a peck, or almoff a 
half bufficl meafurc, others conliderably Jefs, 
and fome not bigger than an orange, ripening 
to a yellow, and ioinetimcs a whitilh colour, 
&c. 

Varieties of this a>r,] Common large 
round-fruited yellow Pompion—Oval yellow 
Pompion—Oblong yellow Pompion—Whitilh 
fruited Pompion—Stone-coloured Pompion— 
Fleih-coloured Pompion—Party-coloured Pom¬ 
pion—Marbled Pompion—Small round Pom¬ 
pion—Orange-ilia ped Pompion—Pcar-fhaped 
Pompion—Turbinated Pompion—Hemil'phe- 
rical or femi-globular Pompion—Egg-fhaped 
Pompion—Striped roundiih Pompion—Strip¬ 
ed egg-fhaped Pompion—Striped turbinated 
Pompion—Striped pear-ihaped Pompion. 

This fptcies and varieties are the moil 
hardy, as well as confulerahly the moil ex- 
tenfive in their growth, as a lingle plant, 
if properly encouraged, will overfpread ten 
or fifteen rods of ground, in three or four 
mouths, and produce a great number of fruit; 
which, when young, arc generally a mixture 
between a deep blue and pale white, but 
change as they increafe in volume. The 
plants are cultivated in England principally 
for curiolitv, the fruit being rarely ufed; 
though in fome parts of Afia, and Africa, thefe, 
as well'as the Gourd, make great part of the 
food of the poorer people during the hot 
months; and, if gathered when not much 
bigger than a hen or goofe egg, boiled and 
properly feafoned with butter, vinegar, dec. 
they cat tolerably palatable either alone or 
by way of fauce to butcher’s meat; they are 
alfo uled in foups ; but here in England they 
are fcldom ufed till grown to maturity, when 
making a hole on one fide, and divert the 
pulp of all the feeds, then mix it with iliced 
apples, milk, fugar, fome grated nutmeg, See. 
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and thus make a kind of pudding, prepared 
in the (hell, and bake it in an oven, which 
is . commonly called pumpkin pie, for 
which purpofe the plants are cultivated by the 
country people in many parts of England, 
who plant them upon old dung-hills, or com¬ 
port heaps, or fuch like places ; for the feed, 
if not fown till May, will grow in the open 
ground j however, to have them in more early 
perfe&ion, it is bed to forward them in a hot¬ 
bed in April, and plant them out in the mid¬ 
dle of May. See their Culture. 

3. Cucurbita verrucofa. 

fVarted Gourd.] Cucurbita with trailing 
rtalks, very branchy and fpreading, running 
upon the ground ten or fifteen feet each way, 
large lobated leaves, and yellow flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by roundiih, knobby-waited, white 
fruit of different forms in the varieties ; and 
all of moderate fi*e. 

Varieties are,] Roundiih Warted Gourd-— 
Oblong Warted Gourd—Flat Warted Gourd 
— Bottic-fhaped Warted Gourd — Orange- 
ihaped Warted Gourd — Lemon Warted 
Gourd—Yellow fruited—White fruited. 

Thefe varieties are alfo all ufed, while 
young, as culinary, in many parts of Ame¬ 
rica. 

4. Cucurbita Melopcpo. 

Mclopepo, or Ere ft Gourd or Squafh.] Cu¬ 
curbita with an erc&iih ftrong ftalk ieverai 
feet long, rarely fending forth fide runners, 
but becoming bufliy upward, adorned with 
large lobated leaves, and the flowers fucceeded 
by deprefied knotty fruit, both of white and 
yellow colours, and of different forms in the 
varieties, but chiefly of a moderate growth. 

Varieties arc,] Common broad flat Squaih-— 
Buckler-ihaped Squaih—Conical Squaili—Ci- 
jtron-fliaped Squaih—Flat-iided Squaih—Tur- 
' binated Squaih—Hemifpherical Squaili—De- 
prefled irar-ihaped Squaih—White-imped 
Squaih — Yellow-ftriped Squaih. — All of 
which varieties generally grow with ftronger 
and fomewhat ereiSl rtalks, but generally re¬ 
quire fupport; and by faving the feed feveral. 
years in the fame ground, they are apt to vary, 
and airtime a trailing growth, and put forth 
runners like the other fpecies. The fruit, when 
nearly half-grown, being boiled, is by fome 
people cftccmcd very delicate 5 but the Ameri¬ 
cans generally pluck it for ui'e icon after the 
falling off the flower, or when the fruit is the 
iize of a walnut, or at moft not bigger than 
a hen’s egg. 

5. Cucurbita lignofa. 

Ligncous-fhelled Gourd, often called Caht~ 

bajh.] Cucurbita, with trailing rtalks, branch¬ 
ing into runners, extending many Let each 
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“way, large, located, rough leaves, and yellow 
flowers, iuccecded by roundilh, moderate fixed, 
fmooth fruit, of different forms in the varieties, 
. and the (hells become hard and woody. 

Farictics of this are,] Round-fruited— 
Rouiuliih bottlc-fiiaped, being; alinoft the fuse 
and ftiapc of quart bottles—Pcar-iliaped fruit 
—Orange-lhaped yellow fruit. 

Among the varieties of the lad four fpecies 
there are forae whofc fruit arc of the lize, 
ihape, and colour of oranges, lemons, and 
pears, which appear extremely curious when 
growing. Thefe are commonly denominated 
—.Smooth, yellow Orange Gourd—Rock or 
carbuncled Orange Gourd — Stone-coloured 
Orange Gourd—-'Lemon Gourd—Rock Le¬ 
mon Gourd —Yellow, pear- lhaped, ftriped 
Gourd—Pear- fhnped, white-ftriped Gourd, &c. 

But it mud be obferved, that the varieties 
of all the fpecies of Cucurbita arc amazingly 
variable in their fruit; that without particular 
care in cultivating them feparate, they fddom 
continue the fame longer than two or three 
yeais; for thole of each fpecies vary lefs or 
more'from feed, both in figutc, iize, and 
colour, i 

The plants in general have ftrong, thick, 
fucculenr dalks ; the leaves very large, ele¬ 
vated on long foot - dalks, arifing alternate 
from the joints of the dalks and branches; 
and the dowers are male and female apart on 


thods of training they will bear plentifully; 
but the fruit is the mod confpicuous and orna¬ 
mental when the plants are trained upon fome 
kind of fupport, which is more particularly 
neccflary to be pra&ifed in all thofe forts de¬ 
nominated Gourds. 

As the plants in general delight in a fat foil, 
they, when planted on old'dung-hills, or 
dungy coinpod heaps, generally make amaz¬ 
ing progrefs, but more particularly the pom- 
pion kinds, where they will fpread wonder¬ 
fully, and produce abundance of fruit in its. 
fulled perfection. * 

But of the Gourd kinds, the Wartcd-Gour J, 
Melopepo or Squalh, and the Ligneous Godrd 
or Calabalh, are commonly the mod fruitful 
when trained upon fome fupport, ar,»b the fruit 
looner obtains the larged dze: and we may 
obferve of the Bottle-Gourd, that, as in fome 
varieties of this fpecies the fruit grows very 
large, the plants Ihould more generally be per¬ 
mitted to extend along the ground. 

As the fruit of tlidc plants is but of little 
edimation in England for culinary ufes, our 
gardens furnidiing many other efculent plants, 
roots, and fruits, of a more palatable flavour ; 
a few plants of each fort Ihould, therefore, 
only be cultivated, becaufe they require fo 
much room to fpread. 

Their Propagation , Culture, Isle. 

All the fpecies of Gourd and Pompions, 


the fame plant, proceeding from the axillas of 
the leaves, and the germen of the female flow¬ 
ers becomes the fruit. Sec the Charalicrs. 

AH thefe fpecies of Gourds and Pompions, 
&c. and nefpedlive varieties, obtain edima¬ 
tion principally as plants of curiolity, for the 
fingularity of their growth and fruit, .and are 
admitted in curious gardens, both as plants of 
variety and ornament; and as fuch, if pro¬ 
perly difpofed, will exhibit a lingular appear¬ 
ance, arc all raifed from feed, in a moderate hot¬ 
bed in April, as hereafter dire&ed, and tranf- 
plantcd into different parti towards the middle 
or latter end of May, in any open, funny fixa¬ 
tion, in bed, borders, &cc. and fome may be 
difpofed in open, vacant fpaccs, contiguous to 
lawns an&jjfaaciuus walks, training fotnc along 
vponffeclprfacc of the earth, according to their 
natura fe^ c-wth, others may be trained about 
tall ffrjppjftakes fixed fecurely in the ground, 
ln$ may be condu&ed over bulnes, or 
vf/w* items of fhrubs and trees, and their 
"wmne directed among the branches. They 
Lave likewife a fine ciTe& when trained upon 
arbours of treWi9 work, or railing, which 
thettwill foon overfpread; and they alfo form 
a fiiK&siriciy, trained againft a wall, paling, 
or a y kind of fence; in all of which tnc- 


and their refpedlive varieties, are railed from 
feed fown annually in April and beginning 
of May, cither by aid of artiheui heat, or 
without; but the plants forwarded in a hot¬ 
bed till about a month old, come into fruit a 
month or fix weeks earlier, and will ripen 
fooner in proportion. 

Therefore, the feed may either he fown in 
a moderate hot-bed about the middle of April, 
half an inch deep ; and when the plants have 
three or four leaves, tranfplant them in May 
or early in June into the open ground, or up¬ 
on holes of hot dung, tinder hund-glafics, &c. 
which will forward the plants confiderably. 

Or, for want of hot-beds, the feed may be 
fown in the full ground in the firll or feconil 
week in May, but not fooner. The Cucur¬ 
bita Pep s, or Pompion, in particular, fuc- 
ceeds rather better than any of the other forts 
by this method; the third,- fourth, and fifth fpe¬ 
cies will alfo fometiines fuccecd tolerably in 
fine dry feafons ; but the fir ft fpecies, Cucur¬ 
bita lagtnaria , rarely ever comes forward 
enough to produce any tolerable fixed fruit, 
unleu forwarded at firll by artificial warmth ; 
and indeed all the other forts of Gourd arrive 
much fooner to pcrfe&ion, if brought forwaid 
at firll in a hot-bed. However, in default of 
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fiich conveniences, the feeds may be fown at 
•the above - mentioned times in the natural 
ground, either in a warm border for tranf- 
planting, or at once in the places where it is 
ilefigned the plants fhall remain to fruit, chuf- 
ing open ground in a funny expofure, which 
iliould he well dug and formed into (hallow 
holes, hafon-like, as for the pickling cucum¬ 
bers, at confiderable diftances, fowing three 
or four feeds, half an inch deep, in each hole; 
but, if you have any hot dung to fpare, it 
Mould be of much advantage, in the pla¬ 
ces where you intend fowing the feed, to dig 
hi les two feet wide, and fifteen inches deep, 
fillthcm with the hot dung, and earth it over 
fix eight inches deep; fo forming the earth 
hollow^jmt in the feed as above ; then, in 
either method of fowing, if there are any 
fpare hand-glafles, it would alfo be of much 
1 'crvicc to place one over each hole occafion- 
ally in cold nights and bad weather; or, for 
want of thefe, may cover on nights with large 
garden pots, &c. w’hclmcd over the holes, 
whereby the plants will come up fooner, and 
continue a furcr growth than if fully expofed: 
—obferving in general to leave only one or 
two of the heft plants in each hole, giving plen¬ 
ty of water in dry warm weather, and they will 
fpread thcmfclves confiderably in June and 
July, and produce ripe fruit in Auguft and 
September. 

But, us the principal merit of all thefe forts 
of plants confifts in their fruit, both for ufe 
and ornament, therefore, to have them in 
fruit as early as poflible in fummer, I fhould 
advife, where convenient, to fow and forward 
the plants in a hot-bed; that is, fow the feed 
in April in any of the cucumber or melon 
hot-beds, under glafles, &c. or, if fown fe- 
parate in a moderate hot-bed under a fin all 
frame, or hand or bell-glafles, or oiled paper 
lights, they may be more readily hardened by 
degrees to the full air; and when the plants 
railed in either method are come up a few 
days, and have expanded their feed-leaves, 
they fhould be taken up and pricked down, 
either in the earth of the bed, about four 
inches diftant, or rather in fmall pots, one 
plant in each, fo plunging them in the bed; 
being careful, if in a bed by themfelvcs, to 
admit a large portion of free air every mild 
day, to ftrengthen and harden them gradually, 
preparatory to their tranfplantation into the 
full ground, which is to be effe&ed in May 
or early in June, when the plants have three, 
four, or five leaves, previoufly digging the 
ground, and forming (hallow holes a foot 
wide, in the alloaeu places, and tranfplant 
the plants with a ball of earth about their 
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roots, one plant in each hole, giving directly 
fome water ; and, to the tenderer forts, the oc- 
cafional fhcltcr of a hand-glafs, Sec. on nights 
during the cold weather, will prove beneficial 
in forwarding the plants; let them, however, 
at any rate, have occafional ihadc the firft 
week from tire noon-dav fun. 

As, however, the firlt fpecies, Cucurbita 
lagenaria, is rather more tender than the 
other forts, it would he highly proper, in 
tranfplanting them, as above, where they are 
finally to remain, to indulge them (till with 
a farther aid of artificial heat, and occafional 
(belter of glafles, otherwife they rarely come 
forward enough to produce fruit of any cou- 
fiderable fize ; therefore, in the allotted places 
dig holes two feet wide, and one and a halt 
deep, filling each hole with hot dung, and 
earth them fixer eight inches deep; put in the 
plants, and cover them with lmnd-glafles till 
their runners advance from under them, mi. . 
naging them nearly as directed for the hand- 
glafs crop of cucumbers. 

I would likewife obferve, that as the Wart- 
ed-Gourds, &c. are alfo rather of more ten¬ 
der quality than the Pompions, it is therefore 
alfo advifable, where there is hot dung and 
hand-glafles to fpare, to treat them in their 
final tranfplantation as dirc&ed above for the 
Cucurbita lagenaria , by which practice you 
will obtain them in fruit much earlier in the 
fummer. 

All the forts of thefe plants require a plen¬ 
tiful fupply of water in dry weather, efpeci- 
ally after they have begun to run. Let them, 
therefore, be duly fupplied in dry feafons, 
and they will extend to a greater diuance, and 
produce a great quantity of fruit. 

When thefe fruit are defigned to be ufed as 
culinary, for boiling, they fhould be gathered 
when quite young, while the outfide tegu¬ 
ment, or rind, is perfectly tender; they will 
then boil exceedingly foft, and have an agree¬ 
able flavour, though fome of the finallcr 
Gourd kind are alfo fometimes ufed when at 
full maturity. 

To lave feed of thefe fpecies, it mufl be 
taken from the ripe fruit in autumn; the 
fineft and the mod perfect ripened fruit of 
Auguft and September fhould be chofen, and 
the feeds divefted of the pulp, as obferved of 
the cucumbers and melons. 

Second Head. 

Cucurbita-Citru ti. us, the Citrul, or 
Water-Melon, (Citrullus). 

The Citrullus is now retained as a fpecies 
of Cucurbita , according to the Linnaran ar¬ 
rangement, which, by fome former botanifts, 
was confidered as a diftiniSt genus, under the 
j A title 
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title of Angaria ; but its chara filers being 
proved the lame as the Cucurbita, or Gourd, 
it is properly a fpecies of that genus. 

Clafs, order, and charafiler, the fame as 
the Cucurbita. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Cucurbita Citrullus. • 

Citrul, or Water Melon .J Cucurbita, with 
trailing {lender {talks, branching into many 
runners, extending fix or eight feet every 
way, ornamented with large leaves divided 
into many parts; and yellow male and female 
flowers apart, the females fucceeded by large, 
round, fmooth, green fruit, the flefh replete 
with a watery cooling juice ; hence denomi¬ 
nated Water Melon. 

Varieties of this are, 1 Large, round, red- 
fleflied Water-Melon—Large, round, white- 
fleihed Water-Melon—Large, oblong Wa¬ 
ter-Melon—Small, round Water-Melon. 

The large varieties of this fruit acquire a 
monftrous volume, frequently growing as 
large as half peck and peck meafures; but 
thefe very large kinds rarely ripen in any de¬ 
gree of perfection in England; the moft pro¬ 
per forts, therefore, for Englifh culture, are 
the fmaller round kinds, which will ripen free¬ 
ly, and acquire a rich flavour, and of which 
tnere are both red and whitc-fleflied kinds. 

The plants are tender herbaceous annuals, 
from the hot parts of the world, and nearly 
of the temperature of the Cucumis Melo , or 
Mulk-Melon, and, like them requiring the 
aid of artificial heat and Iheltcr, to bring the 
fruit to perfection in this country. 

Their feafon of ripening in England is 
Auguft and September. 

Thefe fruits, by their cooling and diuretic 
quality, arc fo very beneficial in hot climates, 
that they are greatly cultivated in Portugal, 
Spain, and the Levant ; alfo in Pcrfia and 
Egypt, and other parts of Afia and Africa, 
and the warm parts of America ; in all of 
which countries they grow freelv in the open 
ground, and ripen in the greateft perfection; 
and the ripe fruit are often imported into this 
country from Spain and Portugal, &cc. 

In England, however, notwitbftanding our 
aids of artificial liear and fhelter, this truit, 
on account of its watery quality, and fomc- 
times for want of proper culture, according 
to its nature, is often ripened but indifferent¬ 
ly, which is the caui'c of its not being in ge¬ 
neral efteem. But by aid of fubftantial hot¬ 
beds, under conftant Ihclter of frames and 
glades, and the beds fupported in a conftant 
good heat, the fruit may be ripened in full 
perfection ; which if effe filed in due time in 
autumn, whilft the warm weather continues, 
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to give it flavour, it is very delicious eating, 
ana is accounted exceeding wholefome. 

Propagation and Culture. 

The propagation and culture of all the 
varieties of Citrullus is nearly the fame as 
for the mulk-melons: they are railed annually 
from feed fown in hot-beas, under frames and 
glafies, in February or beginning of March, as 
for the mulk-melons aforefaid; and when the 
plants have come up a few days, prick them in 
pots (thirty-twos), two plants in each, plunging 
them in the hot-bed, obferving to flop the planyu- 
alfo at the firft joint; and when they begin.fo 
flioot runners, transplant them into a iaijge 
hot-bed, alfo under frames and lights, w’dere 
they are to remain to fruit. ‘‘ 

As thefe plants arc nearly of the? fame tem¬ 
perature and nature of growth as the cu¬ 
cumber and inuik-melon, the fame degree of 
hot-bed heat, method of fowing, railing, and 
nurfing the plants, is here to be obforved ; 
and their whole management, in refpefil to 
giving air, covering the glaftes on nights, 
giving water, and lupporting the heat by lin¬ 
ings, &c. is alfo exafilly the fame. The 
ridging out the plants into the fruiting hot¬ 
beds is alfo the fame as the mulk - melon, 
obferving to make the hot-beds fubftantial, 
for one or more of the largcll thiec-light 
frames; for, as the plants fpread confiderabJy, 
fhould have as much room as poflible ; earth 
the bed twelve or fifteen inches thick in hil¬ 
locks ; but as one hole of plants is fufticient 
for each three - light frame, therefore, lay 
only one hillock of earth jull undci the mid- 
dlemuft light, earthing the other pans only 
about three inches thick at prefent; lo when 
the earth is warm, put in one pot of two 
plants in each hill of earth ; though otic plant, 
if it thrives, will fufticient]y fill the frame, for 
they Iprcad at a great rate, and unlefs they 
have full fcope, they will make little progress 
in fruiting. 

When they arc thus ridged out, obferve 
that as the glaftes muft be continued conftant- 
ly on the frames, do not omit giving air at 
all opportunities, agreeable to the rules ex¬ 
plained in the cucumber and melon frame 
culture } likewife cover the glaftes every night 
with mats as for them direfiled; give alfo fre¬ 
quent moderate waterings, and earth the bed 
gradually to the depth of the hillock on which 
the plants Hand, and condufil the vine and 
runners in proper direfitions, fo as to fill all 
the places within the frame. The licat of the 
bed inuil alio be fupported with great atten¬ 
tion, by proper linings of hot-dung : obferve 
this all along, to forward the plants as muclt 
as poflible ; and tins is particukily neccflary, 
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when the plants begin to Avow fruit, and 
whilft it is taking its firft growth, until almoft, 
as big as a man’s doublc-fift; for without a 
conftant bottom heat till that period, it will be 
impoflible to bring this kind of Melon forward 
enough to ripen in good perfection in England; 
therefore, let it be a rule to maintain a con¬ 
ftant heat in the bed, as above, and continue 
the conftant fhcltcr of the glades, tilting them 
all tine days, to allow a proportionable (hare 
-of air; and in fcorching funny weather, a 
ight lhade of a mat, or a little loofe ftraw-lit- 
t^r, for two or three hours in the middle of the 
will be ncccflary, together with a mode- 
ra%portion of water once a week, or as it 
flialrSi^m ncccflary; and with this culture, 
the fruit^ill readily attain perfection in any 
part of Britain, and before it is late in au¬ 
tumn ; for* unlefs they ripen in Auguft and 
September, they will be devoid of flavour. 

The aid of hark hot-beds would be very 
beneficial in the culture of this fpccics, as wc 
formerly obferved in the mulk-melon culture. 

It muft be icmarked, that thel'e plants can 
never be fruited in any degree of perfection 
under hand or bell glafles, &c. as practicable 
for the latter crops of mulk-mclons. 

With rcfpcCt to the tokens of ripenefs of 
thefe fruits, it mult be remarked, that they 
fcldom impart that very fragrant fmell pecu¬ 
liar to mufk-melons, nor, like them, do they 
often crack or recede from the foot-ftalks ; but 
they foinetitnes change a little yellowilh, and 
the top becomes foft 01 pliable to the touch, and 
by fmelliiig clofe to that part, they fometimes 
alfo difeover their maturity by the emiflion of 
a little fragrance. 

The laving feed of this fpecies is, as ob¬ 
ferved of the mulk-mclons, to be efleCted 
always from the fineft and mod perfectly 
ripened fiuit, tteating it in the fame manner. 

CULINARY Plants. Plants or herbs that 
arc ul'cd in the kitchen for boiling, ftewing, 
or any other purpofe in cookery. 

CCNONIA conlifts of a bulbous rooted, 
green-houfe plant, garnilhed with fword- 
Ihaped leaves, and fpathaccous, fpiked flow¬ 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

Char a fit vs.} Calyx, a fmall, five-leaved 
cup. Corolla, five feflile, oval, fpreading 
petals. Stamina, ten awl-lhaped filaments, 
topped with roundilh twin anther*:. Pistil- 
lv m, a conic geimcn, with two fubulate 
ftyles, and obtufc lligmata. Pericarpium, 
an oblong, pointed, two-cellcd capfulc, con¬ 
taining many roundilh feeds. 

The fpccics is, 

CunoniA capotfu. 


Cape Cunbnia.') Hath a comprefled, brown, 
bulbous root, with narrow, fword - ihaped 
leaves about nine incites long, of a glaucous 
colour; from between thefe a round, jointed 
ftalk arifes about fifteen inches high, termi¬ 
nated by a loofe fpike of fcarlet flowers com¬ 
ing out of a large {heath, which are fucceed- 
edby oblong capfules. 

This plant is propagated by off-fets, when 
the leaves are decayed, planting the off-fets in 
pots, and managing them as other bulbous 
grecn-houfe plants. See alfo Antholyza. 
CUPRESSUS, the Cyprefs Tree. 

This genus confifts of hardy, evergreen, 
and deciduous trees, of beautiful pyramidal 
growth, and are proper both as timber trees, 
and for ornamental plantations, being very 
piCturefque in their general habit, extending 
their branches regularly all around from top 
to bottom of the Item, clofely decorated with 
fmall, narrow, thick leaves, and from the 
axilias, oval-amentaceous male, and conic fe¬ 
male flowers, fucceeded by round fcaly fruit, 
called cones. See Conus. 

Clafs and order, Afoneecia Afonadelphia. 

Characters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant; the males an 
oval catkin, and the females a roundilh cone, 
each of feveral feales, and each fcalc ferving 
as a calyx to one fructification. Corolla, no 
petals. Stamina, no filaments, but feveral 
united anther® at the bottom of each feale. 
Pistillum, a fcarccly vifible germcn, and 
very Ihort ttyle. Pericarpium, none; the 
feed being involved only by the tough feales of 
the calyx, forming a roundilh cone. 

There are about four diflinCt fpecies of thefe 
trees common to the Britilh gardens, three 
evergreens and one deciduous ; and one of the 
former admits of two beautiful varieties, dif¬ 
fering in ftature and habit of growth. 

The fjjecies are, 

I Cupressus fempervirens. 

Evergreen Common Cyprefs .] Cupreffus, 
with an upright ftraight Item, clofely branch¬ 
ing all around almoft from the hottorn up¬ 
wards, into numerous quadrangular branches ; 
obtaining, in the different varieties, from about 
fifteen or twenty, to forty or fifty feet ftature, 
and very clofely garnilhed with very fmall, 
narrow, crcCt, imbricated, evergreen leaves; 
and flowers and fruit from the fidcs of the 
branches. 

Varieties of this are , 

Evergreen common upright Cyprefs —arifing 
from about fifteen to twenty feet high, and 
with all its branches affuming an upright di¬ 
rection, often growing in a clofe pyramidal 
form. 
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Evergreen horizontal fpreading Cyprefs — 
arifing thirty or forty feet high, and with all 
the branches fpreading widely in a horizontal 
direction. 

Thefe varieties of CupreJJiis fcmpervirens 
are inhabitants of the Levant, and grow in 
great abundance in Spain and Portugal, alfo 
in tlieiflandof Crete, or Candia, where there 
are vaft plantations of them, and are ufed as 
their moil common timber, more particularly 
the horizontal kind, as being the largeft 
grower, the timber of which is fuppofed to 
be of many hundred years’ duration in any 
kind of buildings, for it is faid to relift the 
worm, moth, and all putrefa&ion. I he trees 
in general are alfo beautiful in their growing 
ilate, and fo hardy that they profper here in 
almoft any foil, but are obferved to be parti- 
ticularly thriving in any gravelly or fandy 
ground, and may be employed to great ad¬ 
vantage in ornamental plantations for the ein- 
bellifhing gardens and parks. The firft of 
thefe varieties was long the moft common in 
England, and on account ol its ereiSt, clofe, 
pyramidal growth, was formerly trained into 
regular figures, by /hearing it annually in 
fummer. 

2. CuPRF-Ssus pendula. 

Pendulous Evergreen Portugal Cyprefs , or 
Goa Cedar.} Rifes near twenty feet high, hav¬ 
ing all its branches fpreading irregular and 
bending downwards clofely, garnifned with 
finall, glandulous, imbricated leaves, and flow¬ 
ers and fruit from the tides of the branches. 

q. CuPRESSUS Thy aides. 

'pThyoidcs)—or Evergreen arbor-vita-!caved 
American Cyprefs, fometimes tailed White Ce¬ 
dar .] CuprtlTus, with an uptight ftem, branch¬ 
ing out regularly into numerous ancipital, or 
two-edged branches, and arifes twenty or thir¬ 
ty feet high, ornamented with fmall, flat, ever¬ 
green leaves, imbricated like arbor vitae, and 
fmall blue cones the fize of juniper-berries. 

4. Cu press us Dijiicha. . 

Di/lichcus-leaved American Deciduous Cy- 
prtjs .] Cupreflus, with an erect trunk, at¬ 
taining a large bulk, branching wide and re¬ 
gular, and grows fifty or lixty feet high, fully 
garnifhed with fmall, fpreading, deciduous 
leaves, arranged diftichous, or along two fides 
of the branches. And, confidercd as a deci¬ 
duous tree, makes a molt beautiful appearance 
111 fummer. 

The flowers of all thefe trees arife princi¬ 
pally from the fides of the branches, hut they 
make hut little appearance, and the fruit is 
univerfally fmaliifh, clofe, round cones, 
which, on large trees, fometimes ripen in 
England, though not always furniflied with 


f pod feeds; fo they are commonly procured 
rom abroad for lowing. 

All thefe trees being beautiful in their ge¬ 
neral growth, and very ornamental in their 
very fmall, but clofely placed foliage, arc 
moft proper to be employed in all ornamental 
plantations, and have a hoc appearance cither 
thinly grouped with other trees, on the fides 
of fpacious lawns, or to border grand planta¬ 
tions ; likewife to aftift in forming detached 
clumps, or to be ftationed here and there 
(ingle objects, or in fmall groups by theuft- 
felvcs, of from two or three to five or tenjof 
different forts, in extenfive lawns, parks,ml 
other grafs ground ; they are alfo dioiof fur¬ 
niture to be employed in aflemblag< r in form¬ 
ing rural avenues, and grand rural walks; and 
the evergreen kinds, by their pyramidal form, 
arc peculiarly adaptca for cmbcllifiiing the 
grounds contiguous to ornamental garden 
buildings, temples, and other iimilar ftru*- 
turcs, in any pari of plealure-grounds; and 
fingle trees placed in large breaks or opens, 
in the excurlions of fpacious ferpentine walks, 
are very ornamental. 

As feme of the forts acquire a confulcrable 
ftature and bulk, and arrive to timber, they 
may alfo be introduced among evergreen fo- 
reft trees, in the moft confpicuous parts of 
eftates, to the emolument of the owner, as 
well as to improve the beauty and elegance of 
his plantations. 

The feafon for planting, or tranfplanting 
thefe'trees is the fame as for other harilv ever¬ 
greens, and thofc of the deciduous ti die. See 
Evergreen and Deciduous Trees. 

In their cultuic it is advifablc to fuller 
them all to retain their natural growth, in 
which they will exhibit the more pidturclijuc 
appearance. 

Propagation of all the Sorts. 

They are all raifed abundantly by feeds; 
they will alfo fometimes grow by cuttings of 
the young (hoots; but the feedlings make the 
hanufomeft plants. 

The feeds arc procured in their cones from 
the feedfnien, and by expofing them to a 
moderate heat, they readily open and dif- 
ebarge the feeds freely. The feafon for (ow¬ 
ing them is any time in March, or early in 
April, and they grow freely on a bed or bor¬ 
der of common light earth, cfpccially the firft 
and fourth fpecies. Let the ground he then 
dug, well broken, and raked fmooth, then 
drawing an inch of earth evenly from oiF the 
furface into the alley, fow the feed moderate¬ 
ly thick, and with the hack of a fpade profs 
it a little into the earth, then diredily lift the 
earth over it, half an inch deep. The feed 
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being thus (own, obferve, that, if in April 
and May the weather proves warm and dry, a 
very moderate watering will be now and then 
neceflary, and the plants will rife in fix or 
eight weeks; obferving then, and during fum- 
incr, to keep them clear from weeds, and in 
dry weather give them gentle waterings twice 
a week. In winter indulge diem with occa- 
fional /heifer of a frame or mats in- time of 
. hard froft. Thus contiuue your care till the 
ftcond fpring after they come up, when they 
Hill be two years old ; then in March or April 
tilnfplant them from the feed-bed into a Aiel- 
tensd fituation, in nurfery rows one or two 
feet Blunder : and in three or four years they 
will be fiSfur the flirubbery, &c. 

Hut if the feeds of thefe trees were fown in 
potr, tubs, or boxes, and plunged in a mode¬ 
rate hot-bed, under a frame or occalional 
/belter of mats, the plants will come up near 
a month fooner than thofe in the full ground ; 
am! as they will be forwarder in growth ac- 
coidinglv, t'lev may be pricked out the fol¬ 
lowing Ipring into the nurfery. 

As the Ci/pnjjut Thy o': drs, however, is | 
fometimes a year after fowing before the 
plants come up, it may therefore be proper to 
low the feeds in boxes, pots, or tubs, for the 
conveniency of removing them to the (hade, 
to have oiilv the morning fun during fum- 
mer, and to a flickered funny lituation in 
winter ; and if the plants fhould not appear 
the In ft year, it would be of great advantage, 
in fpring following, to plunge them in a hot- | 
bed, as above obferved; it will greatly for- 1 
ward the plants, fo as to be fit to tranfplant 
the fpring following. 

Propagation hy Cuttings. 

This may be tried upon all the forts, though 
as to the evergreen kinds, it is often two years 
before they arc properly rooted. Chule the 
young /hoots, plant them in O&ober, or in 
March or Apiil, in a flickered lituation, and 
give plenty of water the following fummer. 
But the plants raifed from cuttings will not 
obtain more than half the ftature of thofe 
raifed from feeds. 

CUTTINGS. In gaidening. Cuttings area 
pait of the branches of plants and trees, cut 
off and planted for the purpofc of'propagation. 

Vaft numbers of trees and plants may be 
incrcafcd by Cuttings; for, as a branch, or 
even the finalleft twig of one, may he confi- 
dered as a part fimilar fo the whole plant, and 
that when frparated, or cut from its parent, 
is devoid of a root, yet, being planted in 
caith, it in piocefs of vegetation forms one, 
as well as advances with a ftem furni/hed 
with branches, and produces leaves, flowers, 


and fruit, exactly the fame as the mother- 
plant, without the lead variation. 

Some forts of plants are alfo propagated by 
Cuttings of their leaves, as in fome forts of 
agave and aloe. 

Numbers of trees grow fo readily by cut¬ 
tings, that it is the only expeditious method 
for railing them; and the young.lhoots are the 
proper parts for planting: though fome, as 
willow, poplar, and alder, will grow cither 
by finall Cuttings, of fix inches to two feet 
long, or by large truncheons, a yard or more 
in length, and as thick as a man’s wrift. And 
of the willow, Cuttings of the large pole 
branches, two or three yards long, and two 
or three inches thick, planted in nioift places, 
will readily grow. 

But the proper parts of mod other trees, 
fhrubs, and herbaceous and fucculent plants, 
tor Cuttings,' are principally the young /hoots 
of one or at mod two years’ growrh, though 
mod trees and other plants fuccecd heft hy the 
one year’s Cuttings, ami planted in the autumn 
or fpring after they are produced ; and fome 
forts of hard-wooded plants fuccecd beft by 
g the fame year’s /hoots in fummer, as 
is obferved under their rcfpciStive articles ; but 
generally in all herbaceous plants as grow by • 
Cuttings, they mud be of the fame year’s 
(hoots of their young ftalks and branches, and 
planted early the fame fummer, in May, June, 
or July; and Cuttings of fucculent plants of 
one, two, or three vears’ growth will grow; 
generally planted in fpring or fummer, from 
April or May to July or Auguft. 

The proper lengths to take off the fliocts, 
as Cuttings, are various, from about three or 
four to twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches 
tong, according to the nature of the plant, 
j length, ii/.c, and ftrength of the (hoots, of 
i the refpedtive forts ; all of which is explained 
jin the culture of all the different kinds that 
j arc propagated by this method, each under its 
I refpc&ivc genus. 

J In chuiing the Cuttings, always prefer 
(hoots of the moft firm, even growth, accord¬ 
ing to their nature, to the long, rambling, 
weakly (hoots: prefer alfo thoic that are freetl 
from fide (hoots ; and in taking off the Cot- 
tings, if they are of the final let, ligneous, 
(lirubby plants, luch as the wall-flower, 
fouthernwood, liigc, and the like, th;.v may 
be flipped otF with the hand from the fide of 
the branch, though thefe are more properly 
flips than Cuttings (See Sups). An 1 many 
of the fmaller forts of (hruhs, both deciduous 
ami evergreens, may be taken off in the lame 
manner; but in the ftrong-fhooting (hrubs 
and trees, and in all fucculent plants, the 
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fhoots for Cuttings fhould always be cut off, 
either lateral or terminal fhoots, as they may 
occur convenient for the purpofe: and in molt 
herbaceous plants, the proper Cuttings, being 
principally of the flower-ftalks, are generally 
cut off clean to the bottom, and, if very long, 
may be divided into ftiorter lengths for plant¬ 
ing. 

In taking off Cuttings, it is often of advan¬ 
tage, in the tree and ihrub kinds, to cm them 
with an inch or two of the former year’s wood 
adhering to their bottom, particularly the vine, 
laurel, and feveral others; which may Ik* prac¬ 
ticed where convenient; but moll fhoots that 
will grow by Cuttings, fuccecd ahnoll equally 
well without any of the old wood. 

In preparing Cuttings previous to planting, 
trim off ail fide fhoots; and all thofe which 
have weak, tender, crooked, or draggling 
tops, as often occur in many of the deciduous 
trees and fhrubs, fhould be topped, or fhort- 
cned down to the firm ftraight wood ; though 
thofe that have ftraight robuft tops, according 
to their nature, may remain entile, particular¬ 
ly the evergreen kinds; and never top any 
Cuttings of lucculcnt plants. 

Many forts of trees and fhrubs that propa¬ 
gate by Cuttings, make very long one year’s 
fhoots, often long enough to admit of divid¬ 
ing into feveral lengths for Cuttings of ten or 
fifteen inches each, as in the vine, honcy- 
fuckle, jafmine, paflion-flower, with many 
other deciduous climbers, and other trees.; but 
I would oblervc, that the lower parts of thefe 
long fhoots that are firm and wcil-ripcncd, cut 
off about eight or ten to fifteen inches long, 
are the molt eligible for Cuttings ; though 
the upper parrs, if they have acquired a 
tolerably film tcxtuic, may, in cafes of fcar- 
citv, he alfo ufed in lengths as above, reject¬ 
ing the weak draggling part toward the upper 
end ; but the lowcrmoft Cuttings generally 
make the heft plants. 

All Cuttings of trees, fhrubs, and plants, 
that arc not succulent, fhould be planted as 
foon as puff Me after they have been cut 
from the paient plant. Ilut as to furculcnt 
Cuttings, ihcj being mofily very replete with 
moifture, when fit ft Separated from the parent, 
the humidity continues to iftue abundantly, 
often for feveral days at the cut part made in 
reparation ; and therefore, until that part is 
dried and crufted over, it is not proper to plant 
mem, oiherwifc the moifture flowing out 
would caufc them to rot in the earth. 

VV irh rcfpeCt to the mode of planting, 
rnoft Cuttings of trees, fhrubs, and all 
other plants, not fucculents, fhould be plant¬ 
ed nearly two pans iu three in die giound ; 


but fucculents fhould be only juft put as 
far into the earth as to make them ftand, and 
is fufficient to root; for if planted too low 
they are apt to rot, nor will they emit roots 
freely. 

Some forts of Cuttings grow freely in the 
common open ground; others require a fliady 
iituation, and fome to be potted for occafional 
fhclter ; and others require the aid of a hot¬ 
bed, to promote their rooting; all of which is 
alfo fully explained, accordingly as the y? 
fpeClivc plants require, each under its prow**" 
genus. I 

Moft forts of Cuttings will be fufficiejftly 
rooted in one year, and fome in one i/two 
months, efpecially herbaceous piaru^'.nd moft 
kinds of fucculents; alfo many forts of tree 
and fhrub kinds, more particularly fu in fuch 
as arc of the young wood of the fame fum- 
mer, and ftill more effc&ually if aTifted by 
hot-beds, and even fotneiimes in the full ground, 
when planted iu the young wood in funnner. 

As to the feafoti for planting Cuttings, 
fpring and autumn is the time for moft forts 
of trees and fhrubs ; and for herbaceous 
plants, fuch in particular as grow by Cut¬ 
tings of their flower - (talks, as the fcarlet 
lychnis, lychnidea, &c. and fuch as grow by 
young fhoots from the bottom, as the car¬ 
nation and pink, and thofe ligneous-herba¬ 
ceous plants that grow by young llioots from 
the lidcs of the bianclics, as fage, rue, rofe- 
mary, wall-fluwcr, generally fuccecd bell in 
fpring and fummci, as foon as their fhoots 
are ot due fi/e, in April, May, or June, as is 
direCled for cat h fort in its proper place ; but 
moft fucculents in particular fuccecd heft by 
planting their Cuttings in fummer, from about 
the middle of May till Auguft, and they will 
be well rooted before winter. 

All varieties of panic ular fpccics of all furls 
of trees that grow by Cuttings, may, by that 
method of propagation, be continued diflinCt, 
the fame as bv grafting, budding, and lay¬ 
ing ; for the plant railed from a Cutting will 
he exactly the fame as the parent, and can 
never vary like fcedling varieties. See VA¬ 
RIETIES. 

As there arc numerous forts of trees and 
fhrubs, both deciduous and evergreens, as 
well as many fucculeut and herbaceous plants, 
whith grow by Cuttings, they are particu¬ 
larly mentioned in their proper {daces under 
their ref|>cClive genera, and the particular 
method of managing each kind, in refpeCl 
to their propagation by Cuttings, fully ex¬ 
plained. 

CYCLAMEN, Sow-bread, but commonly 
called Cyclamen. 


This 
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This genus confifts of many low, herba¬ 
ceous, flowery perennials, of the tuberous- 
rooted tribe, confiding of a large, roundifh, 
flcfhy root, crowned by numerous, angular, 
and heart-fhaped, fpotted, marbled leaves, 
and many fleftiy foot-ftalks, fix inches high, 
furmounted by monopctalous, five - parted, 
reflexed flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monovynia. 

CharcrUers .] Calyx is roundifh, five-part¬ 
ed, and permanent. Corolla is monope- 
.iVlnus, with a globular tube, the limb or up- 
plr part large, and divided into five fpear- 
ilnpcd, reflexed fegments. Stamina, five 
fil»jicnts, and llraight acute anther*. Pis- 
TILr*ijyi, a roundilh germen, filiform flyle, 
and acuuMligma. Pkricarpium, a globu¬ 
lar, unilocular berry, opening in five parts at 
top, and many oval, angular feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Cv ci. a m r:N Enron,ntm. 

Eurcpean Cyclamen,'] Cyclamen, with a large 
orbicular, deprefled flelhy root, crowned by ma¬ 
ny orbicular-hrart-fliaped, crenated leaves, ele¬ 
vated about fix inches on their own foot-ftalks;! 
and between them many flefhy, radical pe- j 
duncles, fix or eight inches high, terminated 
at top hv reflexed flowers in fpring and fum- 
xner, fuccccdcd hy ripe feeds in June, July, 
or Aug lift. 

Varieties.] Common Purple - flowered— 
White-flowered. 

2. Cyclamfn hederifolium. 

Ivy-leaved Autumn Cyclamen.] Cyclamen 

with angul.it-heart-fhaped leaves, purple un¬ 
derneath, marked with black on the middle; 
and flefliv flower-ftalks fix or ferven inches 
liigh, terminated hv reflexed flowers, appeal¬ 
ing in Auguft, September, and October ; fuc- 
ceedcd byVccJ-buds fitting clofe to the ground 
all winter, and ripen the following fummer. 

Varieties. J Ivy-leaved purple-flowered— 
White flown ed—Round heart-leaved purple- 
flowered ; all flowering in autumn, Auguft, 
September, and Odtober; the leaves riling 
about the fame time, continue till May, then 
wither; and the feed-bud fitting dole to the 
round all winter among the leaves, ripens in 
une following. 

3. Cyclamfn ( hytmalt ) coum . 

'Wintry-flowering C.yclamn r."] Cyclamen with 
orbicular-heatt-lhaped, plane, entire leaves, 
and blight purple flowers appearing in winter 
and catly in fpring, and the feeds ripen in 
June or July. 

Varieties, j "Winter Cyclamen with angular 
leaves, and flefh-coloured flowers — With 
white flowers—With purple flowers. 

This fpecies and varieties of winter Cy- 
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clamen generally begin flowering towards 
Chriftmas, continuing about fix weeks; and 
the leaves, which appear at the fame time, 
continue in growth till fummer, then decay, 
and the feeds ripen in July. 

The plants being fomewhat tender, fhould 
generally be allotted a warm border, or fome 
planted in pots for moving to fhelter of a 
frame or green-houfc in frofty weather, or all 
winter. 

4. Cyclamen perjicum. 

Perjian Spring Cyclamen .] Cyclamen with 
oval-heart-fhaped, dentated leaves, beautifully 
veined and marbled with white; and white 
flowers with purple bottoms, in March and 
April. 

Varieties. ] Purple-flowered with crimfon 
bottoms—Marble-leaved with red flowers— 
With entire white, fweet-feented flowers— 
With yellow flowers—With angular-heart- 
formed, marbled leaves, and white and purple 
flowers with crimfon bottoms. 

This laft fpecies. Cyclamen perjicum , and 
varieties, produce delicatelv-pretty flowers in 
the fpring, generally appearing in March, 
April, arid May, being furnifhecT with leaves 
at the fame time, which continue till the begin¬ 
ning of June, then decay, and the feeds ripen 
in Auguft. The plants are rather tenderer 
than the former forts; they, however, will 
often fuccced planted clofe under a warm 
wall; but it is alfo proper to have fome iu 
pots, to move to lhcltcr of a green-houfc in 
winter. 

General Defcription 

The roots of all thefe plants are large, de- 
prefled, flelhy lumps, emitting fibres at their 
baft*. The flowers and leaves of all the va- 
jiictics arife immediately from the root, oil 
j their own proper foot-ftalks, about four to fix 
I or feven inches high; one flower generally 
crowns each ftaik, each divided into five 
fi gments, reflexed backwards ; and when the 
flowers fade, their ftalks f hr ink fpirally to the 
giound and envelope the feed-bud, and lit 
clofe to the earth among the leaves, increaf- 
ing to a large, round, baecaceous fruir, or 
fccd-veflel, ripening, as before ohlcrvcd, in 
[une, July, or Auguft. 

All die fpecies and varieties, though of 
humble ftaturc, arc very ornamental, both in 
their variegated large foliage, and their beau¬ 
tiful flow ers, fome of which arc very fragrant, 
clpccially of the vernal kind, which arc alfo 
commonly the moft beautiful ; but all the forts 
ncrit admtflion in every curious colledion. 

The firft two fpecies and varieties may be 
planted in any of the common borders; but 

moft of the oilier forts fhould either be ftation- 

ed 
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ed clofc um!»r a warm wall, and Acltered with 
roars, &c. in hard troll, or potted and placed 
in a frame or green-Uoufe for the winter. 
They thould all have a dry light lull, other- 
Aviie the root is apt to rot bv wet. 

As the leaves of all the forts decay in May 
and June, that is the only proper period for 
removing the plants either for increafe by di¬ 
viding the root, or to plant them into frelh 
prepared earth, or to tranfplant them from one 
place to another, &c. but as the roots do not 
lofe their fibres, like fome other tuberous roots, 
and moft kinds of bulbs, they fhould not be 
often removed. 

Propagation , life. 

All the forts arc propagated^ by feeds, and 
tire particular varieties by dividing their roots. 

By feeds — They grow freely in common 
earth ; but it will be three, and fometimes four 
or five years before fome of the feedlings will 
produce flowers ; there is, however, tins con¬ 
futation, that the flowers will be large and 
fine, and often fome new varieties. Let the 
feed therefore be fown foon after it is ripe, at 
leaf! in Auguftor September, in boxes, tubs, or 
large w ide pots of rich light earth, and cover 
it half an inch deep; fo place the pots, See. 
to have only the morning fun till October, 
then placed in a warm, funny expofure, and 
at the approach of bad weather remove 
them under a liot-bed frame, to have occa- 
fional fhelter of the lights; but expofe them 
fully every mild day. By this care fome of 
the hardieft forts will probably appear towards 
Chrillmas, or before, but all of them in 
fpting, obferving in warm dry weather to 
give moderate waterings till their green leaves 
decay in fummer; at which time place them 
to have only the morning fun, as before, till 
October; then lift half an inch of frefh earth 
over the furfacc, continuing to defend them 
from froft in winter ; and in fummer follow¬ 
ing, when their leaves fade, tranfplant them 
where they a r e to remain, fome in the full 
ground, and fome of the tender kinds in pots, 
and in a year or two after fome of them will 
begin to flower. 

By dividing the roots—They make but fmall 
progrefs of increafe by the root; however, 
the root may be divided by cutting it into two 
or three pieces, which mull be clone in fum- 
mer, planting them again diredfly, and they 
will er>ch flower at its refpcclive feafon. 

CYI>ONIA, the Quince Tree. SecPvRUS. 

CYMA, Cyme, a mode of inflorefcence in 
the manner of aggregate flowering, fomewhat 
rrfembhiig an umbel. 

The Ct me is piopci ly a bunch or aggregate 
of many fmall flowers, growing tnoftly to an 


equal height; and confifta of a number of 
foot-ftalk* or peduncles, proceeding from one 
common centre of the general receptacle and 
rife to the fame height, like an umbel, aforfc- 
faid, but differing from the umbel, in that the 
fecondarv or partial collateral foot-ftalks frpin 
the main peduncle arife without any regular 
order; though generally the whole together 
form nearly an even furtace at top, as before 
intimated, either flat, as in elder, and laurus- 
tinus, or roundiih, as in guclder-rofe, &c. 

CYNARA, Artichoke and Cardoon. 

Of this genus are two eminent fpccies (fr 
the kitchen garden, the Artichoke and C; 
doon, both hardy, herbaceous plants 
former perennial, and the lattci rather jrJcn- 
nial, in England. y 0, 

Clafs and order, Syngcncjla Polygamia JEqua* 

/is. 

CAaraflers.'] Calyx, compound flower, 
having a ventrieofe general calyx, coinpofed 
of numerous broad fcalcs. Corolla, nu¬ 
merous tubular, hermaphrodite florets, each 
five-parted at top. Stamina, five capillary 
filaments in each floret, and cylindrical anthc- 
ras indented in five parts. Pistillum, an 
oval germen to each floret, {lender llylc, and 
oblong, emarginated ftigma. Pericardium, 
none. Semen, a four-cornered feed, crown¬ 
ed with dowm. 

Of the garden Artichoke there is but one real 
fpecics, and of the Cardoon the fame; but of 
the Artichoke there are two principal varieties. 

The fpecies of Artichoke is, 

Cynara Scolymus. 

(Scolymus)—or the Garden Artichoke .] Cy¬ 
nara, with large, thick, perennial roots, 
crowned by a confidcrahlc duffer of large, 
pinnatifid, ered leaves, two or three feet long, 
and in the midi! upright ftalks a yard high, 
furmounted by a large, round, feuly head, 
being cotnpofed of numerous, oval, calvci- 
nal fcalcs, inclofing the florets, fitting on a 
broad, flelhy receptacle, which, as well as 
the flelhy bafe of the fcalcs, is the only eat¬ 
able parts of the plant. 

Farictics of this are, 

Conical-hcadcd green Ftench At tichoke - 
having the folioles of the leaves commonly 
terminated by fmall fpines, a tall ftalk, the 
head fomewhat conical, and of a light-grem 
colour, and with the fcalcs pointed at top, 
opening and turning outward. 

Globular-headed red Dutch Artichoke —hav¬ 
ing leaves without fpines, a ftrong ftalk, the 
head large, globular, a little deprefled at top, 
and of a rcddilh-grcen colour, broad, obtui'c 
fcalcs emarginated at top, growing t lofe, and 
turning inward. 
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Of thefe two varieties the globular-headed 
hind is dcfcrvedly in mod efteem, beingcon- 
fiderahly larger than the conical-headed Ar¬ 
tichoke; and its eatable parrs, both of the 
bottom and fcalcs, arc confiderabiy more thick 
and flefhy, as well as more agreeably fla¬ 
voured, and ihould therefore lie principally 
cultivated both for family and market. 

Both the varieties are perennial in root; 
but the leaves and fruit-ftem die to the ground 
in winter, and their roots remaining, fend 

§ leaves, and a fupply of Artichokes 
inter, for many years, if required. 
i< ;tl green-headed fort is rather the 
> refill the power of fevere froft. 
owers and feed of all the plants of 
s arc produced in the centre of the 
head the fcalcs of which are the proper ge¬ 
nera! calyx of the flower, which, being com¬ 
pound, ronfifts of numerous fmall bluifh 
florets, fuca ceded by downy feeds iitting naked 
i.n the receptacle. 

'J he Culture ; and fit ft of their Propagation, 
and Method of planting. 

Both the varieties of Artichoke are propa¬ 
gated always by fuckers or ofi’-fets ariling an¬ 
nually bum the ilool or root of the old plants 
in fpiing, which are to he taken from good 
plants of any prefent plantation, in March or 
beginning of April, and planted in an open 
quarter of the kitchen-garden, in rows five 
feet afundcr, all as hereafter diretted, and 
they will produce Artichokes the* fame year 
in autumn ; the fame plants enduring many 
yeais, they continue producing a irelh crop 
annually in fumincr. 

It however ihoukl be remarked, that al¬ 
though Artichokes, arc of many years’dura¬ 
tion, yet their annual produce of fruit will, 
after the third or fourth year, he every fcafon 
(mailer and let's flefhy in the eatable parts ; fo 
tliat a trefh plantation (hould be made every 
tin ee or four years : but, in order to obtain a 
longer fiu eeflion of heads during each l’ea- 
fun, 1 Ihould advife to make a fmall plantation 
annually, whereby you will have a tegular 
fupply of fruit lev era 1 months, i. e. from 
June till November; for the old plants of one 
or more years’ (landing produce tlicii beads 
in June and July, and arc moflly over by the 
latter caul of Augull ; at which time, the 
young .plantation of the fame year takes place, 
jnoducing fine large heads, continuing to come 
in gradually till November; therefore, bj 
planting a few every fpring, you have, bclides 
the long fucceflion of fruit, a crop always 
reaily to fnccced the old ones, when, by 
their declining in production of good heads, 
you ihall tlunk proper, to eradicate them; 


which, when intended, may be done in au¬ 
tumn, after they have yielded their fummer 
crop; at which time, obferviug, that if you 
(hall have occafion for many young plants as 
foon as poflible in fpring, fome of the belt of 
thefe old (tools may, in October or Novem¬ 
ber, be trenched in clofo together, in fome 
dry warm place, under a hedge, or any fence 
open to the full iuu, raifmg the earth up about 
the young (hoots; and in winter, when hard 
frofts prevail, cover with long dung litter, and 
thereby you will have a chance .of obtaining 
good plants for a new plantation, if the fc- 
verity of the winter Ihould deftroy or much 
injure thole of the (lauding crop in the open 
quarte rs of the garden ; however, this is only 
mentioned to be pradlifed occafionallv, when 
a large fupply of young plants may be requir¬ 
ed; as in general, when the winters are nor 
very rigorous, the (landing plantations com¬ 
monly furnifh a plentiful fupply of young 
fuckers in the fpring for planting ; fo that the 
above old (lools may only he retained occa- 
tionally. 

The fuckers, ofl-fets, or young plants, either 
of any Handing plantation, or of the old roots 
above mentioned, are generally to be taken 
off for planting in March; and fomedmei!, in 
very backward feafons, or after hard winters, 
it will be the beginning or middle of April, 
before they are large enough for that purpofe, 
which Ihould be from about fix, eight, or ten 
inches to a foot long. For the method of 
flipping or taking them off for planting, fee 
the method of their Spring DreJJing. 

With rcfpcdl to lituation and foil for thefe 
plants, they fhould have a free expofure ; the 
more diflant from lpreading trees the better, 
which would draw them up weak ; and as to 
foil, thev profper in any common foil of a 
kitchen-garden, capable of producing tolera¬ 
ble crops of other cfculent plants, though 
they are the mod profperous in a Come what 
moill foil; but, if poflible, avoid planting 
them in wet ground, as in fuch the plants 
would he in danger of rotting, or fubjedt to 
great injury in winter; and having fixed on 
the ground, lay thereon a confiderable coat 
of rotten dung, lpreading it equally over every 
part; then trench the ground one good (paiie 
deep, bclides the top paring or lhovelling, 
anil each trench two fpadcs wide ; as you pro¬ 
ceed, bury the dung equally in the bottom of 
the trenches. 

The ground being thus prepared, then get 
the plants, fuch as above mentioned, and pu> 
pare them for planting; obferving to make 
choice of fuch of the (hoots or fuckers on¬ 
ly as are beft furniflied with fume fibres to 
« u their 
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their roots; taking thcfe one by one, cut off any 
very hard or knobbed part at bottom, rejecting 
fucn as are very tough and llringy, and trim 
the outer leaves down about one tnird or near 
half way, fo as the central ones have full li- 
fcerty to expand. Being thus trimmed, let 
them be dire«31y planted by line and dibble, 
in rows five feet afunder, and the plants rwo 
feet and a half difiance in each row, inferring 
each plant three or four inches deep in the 
ground, doling the earth well about the root 
and body of the plant as you proceed in plant¬ 
ing ; and immediately let every one be water¬ 
ed, for this will fettle the mould clofe about 
them, fix eveiy one firmly in its place, and 
promote their early rooting; obferving, if the 
weather ar this time proves dry, to repeat the 
waterings every two or three days, for a week 
or a fortnight, till they have taken frelh root, 
and begin to grow. 

After this, they require no further culture 
during fummer than to be kept clean from 
weeds, which is readily done by hoeing with 
a large hoe between the plants in dry weather. 
And in the beginning of winter the ground 
mull be ridged up along each row, to defend 
the plants from froft. See the Winter Culture. 

In making a plantation of Artichokes as 
above, if necefiary to make the bell advantage 
of every compartment of ground, may Cow 
fome fmall temporary crops between the rows 
the firii leaf on ; fucn as a ctop of lound fpi- 
nach, radifhes, or lettuce, &cc. fowing the 
feed broad-caft and raked in ; and when thefc 
come off in June, may then plant a row of 
coleworts, cabbage, or favoys along the mid¬ 
dle fpace, to come in for autumn fervice. 

Their Culture when in Fruit. 

The plants of the new plantation will be¬ 
gin to Ihow their fruit or heads the beginning 
of Augull, and will be in the fulleft perfec¬ 
tion from about the middle of that month to 
the latter end of September; and l'ometimcs 
they continue fruiting gradually until No¬ 
vember ; but next year the fame crop will 
come into fruit in June and July, and be 
mofily all over ,in Augull; fo that, as already 
noticed, if you would continue a fucccfiion 
annually from June to November, always 
plant a few every fpving, to come into fruit 
the fame year to fuccced thofe of older 
plants. 

But with refpeft to the care of the plants 
when in fruit, obferve, that, belidcs the pHn- 
cipal or top fruit, feveral collateral fmall heads 
often arife from the fid>*8 of the main Hem. 
which iidc-ihoots, or fuckers, being difpiaced. 
the whole uouiiifiment is consequently dire£f- 
ed to the 'principal head; therefore if you 


{ infer one large handfome bead to three or 
our fmall ones, the above culture fhould be 
conftantly pra&ifed, from time to time, be* 
fore the Hoe-heads exceed the fixe of a hen's 

efe fmall Hide-heads or fuckers are by 
many greatly efteemed, being cooked in vari¬ 
ous ways, and ferved up to table; and the 
London gardeners having great demand for 
them, they gather them as they are produced, 
and tie diem in bunches for market. 

But fome perfons, not anxious about hav^ 
ing very large heads, fuffer the above-met*?* 
tioned fide-lhoots to remain, rather preferriry* 
three or four middling ones, from the fajjfte 
Hem, in fuccelfive order, to only one^rge 
fruit. 

The maturity of the Artichoke heads is, 
when arrived to their full magnitude, difeo- 
verable' by the feales diverging from each 
other conliderably, but before the centre or 
crown opens, to mow an effort for flowering. 

When the heads are to be gathered, yon 
fhould .cut them with fix or eighr inches of 
the llalk at icafi; but if for market, alinofl 
three times that length. 

But as the heads are gathered, the whole 
flalk fhould always be broken down clofe to 
the ground, being necefiary to the welfare of 
the plants, by encouraging their finds, as much 
as pofftblc, to produce fume new fhoots more 
freely before winrer. 

Their Winter DrcJJing y and landing up to pre¬ 
text them from Frcfl. 

The winter culture of Artichokes is prin¬ 
cipally to land or earth up the rows, to 
guanl the crown of the root and voung thorns 
from fevere fiofl, which is done by digging 
the ground, and forming the earth into a 
ridge along each row over the roots; without 
which precaution, the inclemency of the win¬ 
ter often proves definitive to thofe plants. 

^his work fhould be done in November, 
or beginning or middle of December, accord¬ 
ing as the weather continues more or left 
mild. 

In the firft place, cut down all the large 
leaves near the ground, preserving only thofe 
of the centra] young fhoots; and this may be 
done any time in November; then, at the 
time above mentioned, proceed to dig the 
ground between the rows, and work it up 
dofe to the plants, in a fort of ridge, along 
each row. But the mod regular way is, 
if the plants are in clofe rows for a full crop, 
i. e. in rows five feet afunder, range a line 
cxa&ly along the middle of each ipace be¬ 
tween the rows; then with the fpade chop the 
ground along according to the line; and thus 

you 
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Ybu form beds five feet broad, one row of 
plants ranging along the middle of each fad- 
bed ; then dig the ground, bed and bed long¬ 
ways, a moderate fpade deep, gradually work¬ 
ing the earth from each fide towards the middle 
in a ridge along the row of plants, as above 
* observed, fo as each row (land exactly in the 
middle of every fuch ridge of earth ; rearing 
the earth clofe about the plants, but not quite 
over their tops; and this will greatly fhield 
_ the crown of the root and young (hoots from 
' rpe cft'e£l$ of hard frofts. 

But when the rows of Artichokes are ten 
fe^t diflant, as in many of the kitchen-gar- 
deifs^for the fake of obtaining other crops 
betweeli* you may then either ridge up the 
plants, in five-feet wide beds, as above di- 
redted, or trench all the ground in the com¬ 
mon way, in ridges two or three feet wide, 
ranging the way of the rows, and digging 
them one fpade deep; and as you advance to 
each row of plants, land them up, by form- 
iug a good ridge along the row, that each row 
(land in the middle of a ridge of earth, as in 
the other method. 

However, inftead of landing up the plants 
in cither of the above methods, (hould not 
oinit drawing fome earth, with a hoc or fpade, 
tip clofe about the plants, and at the approach 
of fevere fro ft, add a covering of long dung lit¬ 
ter, or fome light, dry, mulchy material; though 
fome never land, nor draw any earth about 
them at all, only mulch the plants in Decem¬ 
ber, or towards Chriftmas, or fooner, if hard 
(rolls fet in, laying fome (hortilh dry mulch 
about each hole of plants, bringing it clofe 
round about the (hoots, and let it remain all 
winter, till danger is pafl ; cither of which 
methods is indeed often fufheient in our ordi¬ 
nary winters ; but as there is no knowing 
what weather will happen, fo it is not always 
to he depended on ; and there is nothing tfiorc 
cfledlual for the benefit of the plants, than 
Judging up the earth about them, as before 
dirc&eii 

Remember, however, that if the fro ft: in 
winter (hould prove extremely fevere, it is 
alfo advifable to lay over each ridge a cover¬ 
ing of any kind of long, dry, mulchy litter, 
which, together with the ridge ot earth, will 
cffc&ually fecurc the plants. 

Likewife obferve, if rigorous frofts fet in 
before you have time to land the plants, do 
not fail, in that cafe, to lay a thick covering 
of dry litter oVer them. 

All coverings that have been occafionally 
ufed during hard (rod, (hould be removed in 
February, or at lead as fo on as the weather 
breaks; and in March or beginning of April 
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the ridges of earth (hould be levelled down, 
and the plants have their fpring dreding as 
follows. 

Spring Drrjfing , by levelling dawn the 
Ridges , and difplacing the fupcrabuhdant 
Shoots. 

In March or beginning of April, according 
to tlie forwardnefs of the ieafon, when the plants 
have made fome tolerable (hoots above ground, 
the ridges of earth, landed over thorn in winter 
for their protection, ihould be levelled down, 
and all fuperabundant and ill placed (hoots 
cleared away, leaving only two or three of the 
moft promifing fuckers upon each (tool. 

Taking opportunity of dry weather for this 
work, dig or level down the ridges of earth 
length-ways, row and' row, ftirring all the 
ground between and clofe about the plants ; 
and as you proceed, remove the earth from 
about the crown of the root and young (hoots, 
as low as the paft of the (lock from whence 
they arife: then, if there are fcveral (hoots, 
fix upon two or three of the ftraighteft, moft 
promifing, and beft (ituated on each root, 
toward the lower part of the ftool, at fome 
diftancc from each other; let all the reft l»e 
cleared away, by (lipping them off dole to 
the root, and diredily turn in the earth 
again about the remaining (hoots, clofing die 
earth well around them, and prefs it gently be¬ 
tween, to preferve them as far diftant from 
each other as their fituation will admit, and 
trim off any broken or dangling leaves ; and 
in this manner treat every llock, as yop ad¬ 
vance in digging or laying down the ridges* 
obferving to level the ground in a neat man¬ 
ner; and if you chufe, the (paces between the 
rows may be (own with fpinach, &rc. or any 
light crop, as obferved at die time of making 
the plantation. 

But I would remark of this fpring-drefling, 
that if in March you find the (locks (hoot 
weakly, occafioncd by hard froft or much wet, 
it will be proper, only for the prefent, to open 
and loofen the earth, and level down the ridges 
a little, to encourage the roots; and in three 
or four weeks after, when they have made 
tolerable (hoots, may flip them as above, and 
Jig and level the ground properly. 

The young (hoots which are flipped off in 
the above fpring-drefling, are, as before ob¬ 
ferved, the proper plants wherewith to make 
new plantations; a proper quantity of the beft 
(hould therefore l»e referved, making choice 
of fuch as are ftraight, from about fix, eight, 
or nine inches, to a foot long, and whofc 
bottoms cut free and crifp, rejecting fuch as 
are very tough, woody, and hard, at die 
bafe. ' 

3 B a 
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The fooner they arc planted after being fe- 
parated from rhe old plants, the better; but if 
the ground Ihoukl not he ready, lay them till 
then, bv the loots, in a trench, placing them 
upright, for it placed llanting, they, by af- 
fsur.mg an upright growth, would becomt 
croi 'Led. 

When they arc to he conveyed to any con¬ 
fide ruble dilhmcc, they fliould be packed dry, 
in iinall bundles ot eight or ten, wrapping dry 
hay about them, and tying each bundle with a 
hay -band, and pack the levelal bundles in 
liampeis or huge garden-mats; when they 
anivc, place the roots in water a few hours 
previous to planting. 

Of v:uK»rh:r tie Plants. 

Such piantations of AuiJiokcs as are per¬ 
mitted to remain level al years in the fame 
place ought to have the ground manured every 
other year, with fome thoroughly rotten dung, 
applying it in November, at the time of land¬ 
ing up the plants, and dig it in one good fpailc 
deep. 

Bv this practice a plantation of Artichokes 
will continue in good condition, and bear 
tolerable heads for feveral years ; though, as 
they grow old, the heads will be i’mailcr in 
proportion. 

Second Species of Cynara , the Cardcon. 

The Cardoon, in its general habit, greatly 
refetnbics the Artichoke plant, but is of largei 
and more upright, regular growth ; the leaves 
taller, broader, and more deep and pinnati- 
hdly divided ; and the fialks of the leaves, 
blanched, are the only eatable parts of the 
plant. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Cynara Cardunculus. 

Cardunculus , or Cardoon. ] Cynara, with 
thick, fkfliv, fibry roots, crowned bv a confi- 
dcrable duller of large, erect, decplv-pinnaiiiul 
leaver, lour or five feet high, having all the 
Jobes pinnatifid, and thick prickly fcot-ftalks; 
and arr.idil them, upright tall flems, terminated 
by fcaly, ftr.ali Artichokc-like heads, furnith¬ 
ing flowers and feed, but not any eatable 
fubftance in that part, as in the Artichoke. 

Tin’s plant is often biennial in England, 
arrfing from feed in fpring, obtains perfection 
in autumn and winter, fhoots up flems in 
fpring after, flowers in July, ripens feed in 
September, anil the whole often dies the w inter 
following in this country; hut it rarely pro¬ 
duces good feed here, fo it is commonly pro¬ 
cured by the ictdftnen from France, Spain, 
and Portugal. The plant is large, regular, 
and of noble appearance in its general growth. 

The fialks of the leaves being thick, flcfhy, 
and crifp, are the eatable parts, firlt blanching 


them by landing up like celery, two feet to a yard 
long, to render them white/tender, and agree¬ 
ably flavoured, w r hich otherwife would be 
rank and bitter; tiiev are in perfection in 
autumn and winter, and ate ufed for fallads, 
toups, flewing, and other culinary pinpnies. 

Though, as thcle plants arc not in any 
genetal estimation in this country, only iu fume 
particular families, they tna> be cultivated Id's 
or more, or as tcqiured, according to the 
demand of u family, or for market ; for which, 
latter, they are railed in fome principal kitcheu 
gardens in the vicinity of London, an.! brought 
to Covent Garden, and fome other markets </t* 
that metropolis, generally bound in buitehes, 
three plants in each, and fold at threy*>fTour 
to five ihiliings or mote per hunch. 

The plants being of confide! able growth, 
require to grow iu rows five feet alundcr, and 
tout dillant in the rows. 

Pi cpagut.on and Culture. 

It is propagated by feed lou n annually in the 
lull ground in March, cither in a bed for 
cranfplantation, or at once in the place where 
you dclign the plants fliall Hand to come to 
pet fedl ion. 

Tlte following arc the directions for both 
metltods of cuiunc. 

Fir ft by tranfplantation.—S tw the feed in 
March, or beginning of Aptil. by hioad-cult, 
in a bed of rich eatth ; tread it in, and take the 
ground, and when the plants arc three inches 
high, thin them to four or five incites didance, 
that they may not diaw each oihci w eak ; and 
in June they will be fit to tianfplaut; in the 
lnrginning or middle of June, thcrcfnic, pre¬ 
pare an open fpace of ground by manuiing 
and digging, or that has been dunged in the 
preceding winter or fpring ; draw lines live 
ieet diltauce, and put in the plants by dibble 

ic- 

vel ground oj in dt ills, or hole them in wide ba¬ 
ron-like holes, eighteen inches over, and five or 
fix deep, making the Idles Hoping, and let one 
ood plant upright iu each hole; give water 
iretftly, which tepeat, if dry weather, every 
evening or morning till thoyltavc taken root; 
after this, all they require is hoeing the ground 
occafionally to kill weeds, until the end of 
September or October, when the plants will he 
arrived nearly at full growth, fo as the leaves 
of the different plants will almoll meet, anti 
thofe of each plant are then to be tied together, 
anti landed up to blanch them, as hereafter 
direfled. 

By fowing where they ate to remain.—Let 
the gtound be marked out in lines five feet 
diltauce, as in the tranfphnting method ; then, 
along each line, form bafon-lhapcd holes, 

eighteen 
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eighteen inches wide, and two or three deep, 
the holes tour feetdiftant from centre to centre 
in the row ; in each hole drill in three or fout 
feeds, ranging the way ot the row, covering 
them halt an inch deep : give occalionti 
waterings in very dry weather; ■ and when the 
plants are coinc up three or four inches high 
thin them to one ot the flrongcll in each hole 
at the fame time clear away weeds, and flii 
the earth with a hoe about each remaining 
plain; and thus the plants remaining where 
knvn, not icceiving any check by* removal 
tficy eflablifh their roots firmly from the 
lv ginning, will grow more freely and (trongei 
dun thole which are tranfplanted, ami foonei 
airife^tj* lull ti/-e, with large (talks, in fine 
order for general blanching. 

Thcle plants are* cultivated in wide rows, 
on account o! theii large g owtli, as well as 
lot the convcim in c of having a fuffirn ni 
ponion ot e.titi> o land them to a due lieignr. 
i. c. two or tlnee lcct, for in tit h giocnd toev 
often glow tout feet high, and it is ncceCaiy to 
laud mem up. tot blanching, above halt their 
full length. 

ie (ulrnrc neceflary for tiiefe plants 
dining their growth till tit for blanching, is to 
keep them clean from weeds, by hoeing the 
ground. 

As tiiefe plants ftand at conliderable difhmces 
from each other, y.ai may have fume lmall 
temporary ciops between the rows the hi it 
three months, luch as fpinach, lettuce, endive, 
tabhagt, i.ivov, or broccoli plants, tort..oil- 
planting. . obterving to keep the holes oi 
Cardooiis pet tectlv cior from every thing. 
j\L off land.n* them for hhnc/'ing. 

Generally in S. p.ember and October, the 
Caidoons will be grown very large, ant 
their loot-lialks have acquired a tniek fub- 
ilaiue; you mutt then tic up the leaves ot 
caeh plant, to admit of landing them up 
tlote!v all aiound, tor blanching, which win 
be five or fix weeks in oilcding, and the 
plant-, will eome in tor me m November and 
December, and continue all winter. 

But i! the plants are required for ufc as foon 
as poflible in autumn, the blunt hing may be 
begun in Auguft, fo as to have the plants for 
life towards the latter end ot September and 
October ; performing this lirll landing by ap¬ 
plying the earth in a broad balis lound the. 
lower part of each plant; but afterwards, 
when more fully grown, mutt tie the Icavt--- 
together, preparatory to a lull landing a more 
cottfidcrahlc height. 

The method is, firft, having hoed and cleared 
the ground from weeds, then having procured 
fome hay-bands, proceed with thefc materials, j 
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on a dry day, to tie up the leaves of each plant 
ciofe and regularly together around, by degrees, 
almoft to the top ; this done, dig and break the 
earth, and as you proceed, hank it up ciofe 
ruiiiid each plant nearly as high as the tying or 
bandage, fmoothing it with the hack of the 
fpade, both to fix it properly, and that it may 
i cadily flioot oil the tailing wet; obferviug, if 
the plants fhould advance more in height, to 
continue the tying of hay-bands higher in pro¬ 
portion ; tor it is ueceflurv to have them tied 
up nearly their full height, both to blanch 
the mote eifedlualiy, and fecurc them from 
mjiuy of levele froft. 

T o obtain a more regular fueceflion, the 
landing m y he performed at different times, 
allowing the diftance ot a fortnight between 
each time of landing. 

In fix weeks the plants are fometimes tole- 
1 ably blanched, but in two months they are 
generally in excellent order. 

'J I lev may he continued all winter, with the 
care of covering the tups of the plants with 
’ ng litter during hard frofts. 

T o lave Cardoon feeds.——Cultivate a few 
plants in a flicltered funny place ; let them 
ftand unblauciicd, protecting them from froft 
with light litter; tliey will iltoot up in fpring 
following, flower in July, and if a fine warm 
diy autumn, they will ripen feed towards 
Michaelmas. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, Hound’s Tongue. 

It turnilhes haidy herbaceous biennials, 
perennials, anJ annuals, for medical ufc, and 
as flowering plants for ornament in gardens. 

dials and order, Pmtandria Jlfonogynia. 

Churnhiers.'] C.AI.Y x is oblong, five-parted, 
ind pirnumcnt. Corolla is monopctalous, 
limiul-fhapcd, fne-paruJ at the brim, and the; 
chaps elded. Stamina, five filaments, and 
r umdifli anthem?. I’istilli/m, a four-parted 
t*; rmcii, pennanenr fiyle, and indented ftigiua. 
I’i p.icarpicm, none; the calyx fupplying 
:s place, coni lining tour tccds. 

The material (pedes are, 

i. Cy nogi.ossum officinale. 

Officinal , or Common Hound', Tongue.] 
Cynugloffiim, with large, thick, blackiih roots, 
crowned by large, oval-lpear-lliapcd, hoary 
leaves, and amidil diem, upright firm flalks 
wo feet high, adorned with narrow clofc- 
itting leaves, and terminated by reddith flow* 
s, in June and July. 

Varieties. J White flowering Hound’s 
Tongue—Evergreen Hound's Tongue. 

This fpedcs and varieties may be confi- 
Ici cd botli as biennials and perennials, bccatife 
n uioift foils they often die foon after they 
nave* perfected feeds j bul iu tlry gravelly 
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foils, the roots are often of feveral years* dura- ] 
tiou. 

It grows wild under hedges, and is chiefly 
valued tor its root in medicine. 

2. Cynoglossum Omphalodes. 

(Omphalodes)—or Perennial Venus' Navel- 

wort.] Cynogloflum, with {lender trailing 
{talks, creeping and rooting at every joint, 
heart-fhaped imooth leaves, on long foot- 
fblks; and from the axillas of the (talks, 
.bright blue flowers in ioofe panicles, appearing 
in March, April, and May. 

3. Cynoglossum linifolium . 

Flax-leaved Annual Hound's Tongue, or 

'Common Venus' Navel-wort .] Cynogloflum, 
with upright, (lender, branchy (talks, fix or 
•eight inches high, garniihed with long, very 
narrow, imooth, greyifh leaves; and all the 
branches terminated by Ioofe panicles of ftnall 
white flowers, in June and July. 

4. Cynoglossum lujitanicum. 

Portugal Annual Hound's Tongue , or Talley 

Venus' Navel-wort.] Cynogloflum, with up¬ 
right branchy (talks ten or fifteen inches high, 
garniihed with fpear-ihaped rough leaves, and 
ail the branches terminated by Ioofe fpikes of 
white flowers, in June and July. 

The flowers of all thefe plants are, finely, 
of one funnel-fliaped petal, are fmall but 
pretty numerous, which in the firft, third, and 
iourtli forts, arc fucceedcd by plenty of feeds. 

Of thefe four fpecies, the iccond, third, and 
fourth forts, are thole that merit culture as 
flowering plants, and are pretty ornaments for 
the fronts of borders, &c. the two latter of 
which have been long inhabitants of our gar¬ 
dens, in the colle&ion of hardy annuals. 

They are all hardy, and profper in the open 
borders. 

Propagati on. 

The firft fpccies may be raifed by fowing 
the feed in any foil in autumn or fpring, and 
they will rife plentifully in March or April. 

The fecund fpecies propagates ittclf abun¬ 
dantly by its rooting (lalks, cuttings of which 
may be taken oft' with roots, in ipring, fum- 
racr, or autumn, and planted where they are to 
remain. 

The two annual forts arc always raifed 
from feed in fpring, fown in patches in the 
borders where they are to flower, fowing feve¬ 
ral feeds in each patch a quarter to half an inch 
deep ; and when the plants come up, occa- 
fional water and weeding is all they require; 
and by two or three different fowings, they will 
flower from June till the end of fummer. 
CYPRIPEDIUM, Lady’s Slipper. 

It confifts of four fpecies of hardy hgrba- 
tteous perennials for oruament, growing crcdl 


about a foot high, garniihed with large oval 
leaves, and crowned by large, quadripetalous, 
ne&arious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Diandria . 

Characters.] Calyx is a fpatha. Co¬ 
rolla, four or five long, fpear-ihaped, ex¬ 
panded, ere£t petals, and in the midft a large, 
fwollen, roundiih, hollow ne&arium. Sta¬ 
mina, two (hort gynandrous filaments, and 
crcdt anthcrae. Pistiliajm, a long contorted 
germen, (hort ftyle, and obfolete ftigma. Pk- 
ricarpiCm, an oval, trigonous, three-fur^ 
rowed, unilocular capfule, and numerous feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Cypripedium Calceolus. 

(Calceolus Maria)— or Common •Cady's 

Slipper.] Cypripedium, with thick, fie/hy, 
fibrous, creeping roots, fending up, in fpring, 
feveral upright robuft ftalks a foot high, adorn¬ 
ed with large, oval-fpcar-ihaped, ribbed, elofe- 
iitting leaves, placed alternate, and furmounted 
by a fpatha, protruding a large flower, ex¬ 
panding its four petals cruciform, having in 
the centre a large hollow nedtarium; the 
whole very elegant, and of different colouis in 
the varieties. 

Varieties are,] Common Lady’s Slipper, with 
yellow' flowers—Deep-purple flowers—Pale- 
purple flowers—Golden flowers—Red flow¬ 
ers— Large yellow flowers—Variable flowers. 

This lpecies and refpedtive varieties are 
perennial in root, but the ftalks and leaves rife 
annually in fpring, and decay in autumn, and 
all the forts flower in June ; arc extremely 
ornamental, and their ftrudlurc Angularly 
curious, particularly in their large, fwollen, 
roundifli ncdlarium, which is feigned to re- 
femble a flipper, or, rather, a wooden (hoc ; 
hence the plants derived the name. 

Of the above varieties, foinc grow wild in 
many of our fhady woods, &tc. the others are 
originally of America; and they all highly 
merit culture, both as plants of curioJity and 
ornament. 

2. Cypripedium album. 

IVhile-petalcd Lady's Slipper.] Cypripe¬ 
dium, with fibrous roots, fending up in fpring 
levcral upright ftalks, a foot high ; garniihed 
with ovate-lanceolate, cauliuc, ribbed leaves, 
placed alternate, and embracing the Hern, 
which is topped with a fpatha, protiuding a 
four-petalcd white flower, with a large pur- 
pliih-rcd ne&arium. 

3. Cypripedium bulhofum. 

Bulbous Lady's Slipper.] Cypripedium, 
with a roundi/h bulbous root, crowned bv 
radical roundith leaves; and between then) 
erc&, low ftalks, terminated each by one large 
flower, having an oblong nc&arium. 

4. Cykpripf.dium 
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4. CyPRIPEDIVM acaulc. 

jfcaulous, two-leaved Lad/s Slipper.] Cy- 
pripedium, with a bulbous root, from which 
aril'e two oblong-pointed leaves, between 
which iflues a very fhort ftalk, fupporting the 
flower, having a large, roundifh, inflated, hol¬ 
low ne&arium of a purple colour. 

Thefe fpecies, See. are perennial in root, but 
annual in flalk and leaves. 

Tire flowers of all the forts appear the end 
of May or in June, all of them compofed of 
ipur or five large expanded petals, and a very 
conspicuous inflated nc&arium in the centre; 
Succeeded by ripe feeds in Augufl, and they 
foon after decay to the roots. 

They arc very hardy, and delight in a fome- 
what moift undunged foil, open only to the 
morning fun. Tliey fucceed either in the full 
ground or in pots. 

Propagation , fife. 

The firft; and fecond fpecies and varieties, 
having knotty, flbry, creeping roots, may he 
propagated by dividing or taking off joints, 
iide of!-lets, flips, or parting the roots in 
autumn, as foon as the flalks decay. 

The bulbous lort is alio incrcafed by ofF-fets 
of the roots when the flalks decay. 

All the fpccics may alfo be raifed from 
feed fown in autumn in a ihady bonier, and 
the plants will flower the fecond or third year ; 
especially if fuftered to ftand where they were 
fown. 

Thefe plants lhould not be often removed, 
which would retard their flowering. 

CYRTANTHUS. 


'I'his genus furniihes us with bulbous-rooted 
perennials for the grean-houfe, producing ipa- 
thaceous, umbellate, long, funnel-lhaped flow- 
cis, of confidcrable beauty. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandr'tn Afcnogvnia. 
C/taraflcrs.) Calyx, adiphyllous, oblong, 
fpathu-likc involucrum. Corolla, tubu- 
lous, clavated, and curved, having a long 
tube ; the top cut into fix fegments, flightlv 
reflexed. Stamina, fix long hlamcuts in- 
fated in the tube, and connivent at the tops, 
with oblong a mhertc. Pistillum, an ovate 
germen in the bottom o i tlie corolla, flendet 
style, and trifid fligma. Pericarpium, an 
oblong, trilocular capfule, having feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Cvrtanthus ■angujlifolius. 

Narrow-leaved Cyrtanthus .) Hath a bul¬ 
bous root, crowned by flrait, narrow, keel- 
fhaped leaves, doling at their bafe; and 
flower-ftalks one foot high, terminated by 
umbellate duflers p/ fcarlet nodding flowers, 
between two and three inches long each, 
a. Cyjwanthus obliquus. 


Oblique-leaved Cyrtanthus .] Hath a flelhy 
bulbous root, fmooth oblique leaves, and um¬ 
bellate pendulous flowers, terminating a foot- 
ftalk about one foot high. 

The roots of thefe plants are perennial; the 
flalks annual, round, and fucculent, crowned 
by a fpatha protruding the umbels of flowers; 
each feparate flower formed of one long 
tubular petal, divided at the extremity in fix 
parts ; of Angular beauty ; appearing in June 
or July. 

They are propagated by ofF-fets of their 
roots when the flowers are decayed, or from 
feeds fown in the fpring, and forwarded in a 
hot-bed, and may be afterwards treated as 
other bulbous-rooted plants kept in the urecn- 
houfe. & 

CYTISUS,Tree-Trefoil. (Laburnum, &c.) 

This genus furniihes foine elegant flowering 
llirubs, both deciduous and evergreens, of hardy 
growth, for the pleafurc-ground, adorned with 
tiifoliate, oval, and oblong leaves, and long 
fpikes of yellow papilionaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Decandria. 

Characters .] Calyx is bell-fhaped, fliort, 
and divided into two lips, the upper one bifid, 
and the under one three-parted. Corolla is 
papilionaceous ; the ftandard oval, riiing, anti 
reflexed on the fides; the wings obtufe, and 
the length of the ftandard; and the keel-bellied 
and acute. Stamina, ten diadelphous fila¬ 
ments, and Ample anther®. Pistillum, an - 
oblong germen, Ample ftyle, and obtufe fligma. 
Pertcarpium, an oblong, blunt pod, narrow 
at die bafe, and kidney-fliaped feeds.. 

There are about five fpecies of Cytifus in • 
the Englilh gardens, three of them deciduous 
llirubs, and one 01 two evergreens. 

The fpecies of our gardens are, 

l. Cytisus Laburnum. 

The Laburnum , or I^argcDeciduous Cyttfus.] 
Cytilus, with ajarge uprighttree-ttem, branch¬ 
ing into a full-fpreading head, twenty or thirty 
feet high, having fmooth greenifli branches, 
trifoliate, oblong-oval entire leaves, on long 
flender foot-flalks ; and from the lides of all. 
the branches, numerous yellow flowers col¬ 
lected in long fpikes, hanging lorfely down¬ 
ward, appearing in May. 

Varieties of this an, J Common broad¬ 
leaved Laburnum — Narrow-leaved, long- 
fpiked Laburnum, having very long pendulous 
fpikes of flowers—Short-fpiked Laburnum, 
having (hort, roundifh, thick fpikes of flowers 
-—Variegated-leaved Laburnum. The firft 
two of which varieties are tolerably permanent 
from feed, but the other two muft be continued 
by cuttings, or layers. 

All thcle varieties are deciduous, but their 

leaves 
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having a cluftcr of leaves under each head; 
appearing in May. 

Variety.] Auftrian Cytifus, with fmaller 
leaves, nuked flower-ftalks, and fmaller flow¬ 
ers. 

Thefe five fpecics have univerfallv trifo¬ 
liate leaves, i. e. three foliulcs on each foot- 
llalk. 

The flowers of a!! the forts are pnpiliouav 
ceous, or butrerfly-fhaped, or of the pca-hloom 
form ; ami appear mimermifly in long fin cef- 
wm torm m ' (U , nt ;iiiis of lion, in the diflerent fpecics,’ from l\l:iy airfi 

-row naturally on the A I», hi \J . junc till j uly or Augult; and are fnceealcJ 

Dauphine, and in nc b i ; , „„,i a by ohloug pods, cemtaining plenty of ripe Red 

in autumn. 

All thefe ihruhs have great merit m or¬ 
namental plantations, either to aflilt in form¬ 
ing clumps or continued fhruiiherics ; tlit ir 
numerous trifoliate leaves being finely adapted 

.r* • _■ . • - .1_... l 


leaves appear early in funnier, winch, toge¬ 
ther wi h their numerous, long, peiulvtlou- 
fpikes hanging from every part of the Frances, 
appear vciy ornamental, and are well adayuc,. 
to place on the borders of woods, wddernefles. 
and large ihrubbery plantations, on the boun- 
daiies of lawns, parks, &c.—And, although 
they are generally conftdered omv as °rn.i- 
mental fhrubs, if encouraged bv traming tacm 
to a Item at hr If, and furtered to hand, they 

will form moderate-lized timber-trees: they 

naturally on the Alps, the mountains of 
hine, and in the Highl.uv.ls ot Scotland , 
and the timber being very hard, and taking a 
hue nolill'., is trequcmlv uled tor inaMii n 
chairs! tables, bcdiicads, and other furniture, 
which are laid to equal the hnt‘1. mauogaiiy 

in beautv. , , , 

The trees are fn very lianlv, tout they will 

ptoiper any where, and ate ot 'etc ‘1 UR 

growth. . 

> CvTISL’S r 

,v CiU-Uirtc.i JheniuiUi Cvt ;/«•.] C.\uius, 
vith^a low tluubbv flem, branching into nu- 
kkious, erect, brownifl) branches, tonning r. 
hutlu head live or iix feet high, garni died 
with fmulh trifolia'e, oval leases, tome « n 
%erv fhort foot-ll iiks, others fitting dole, ami 
hr i > it yellow flowers in llmrt ered fpikes at 
thsT’ciid# of the branches ; appearing in June, 
e. CtxiM'5 ni,;r: .ins. 

BUuk Cu :/,<■.} Cytifus, with a fhort 
ftivuhbv Item, dividing low into many erect 
1 ’, lder branches, tonning a Hulls y head four 
live Sect high, trifoliate, oblong-oval, dark- 
e'cen leaves ; andvcllow flowers, terminating 
~\\ t'.ji,- brandies in erect ipikes; appearing in 


for cfTeding variety in nilcmblagc , and 
during their bloom, they appear covered with 
flowers. 

The large forts, filch as tlie feveral vari- ties 
of Laburnum, fhould In* flationed rather ba-. 
ward in clumps, and other flrrubbcrv wot he; 
and the c>tlier tour fpecics Umuld nc eupv pla< es 
more towards tlie front, and in the moil 
eontpicuous departments. 

Tmv fhould all be futfe-ed to ictain their 
natural growth, except only cutting off any 
verv irregular fhoot or blanch. 

All the foils are hardy, and will profper ill 
any common foil and expotnre; t .ough, 
the Cyt./ui bir/utus is fometimes affected >v 
(cverc troll, it ihmild hive a drv loil, and 
fomevchat. fheitcrtd Utu.uion , alfo lomc kepi in 
pots, for moving to grcen-huuli or frames in 
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//.>y V een Spavijtt Cytrfus, 

s\,..i an ups: mi, ihiubby, grey Item, fending 
out many e.ed, greciiilh, hairy branches, form- 
i.,-- a fall he id 'fix or eight tcec high, dofely 
r-u:niihcd with frr.all, trifoliate leaves, having 
oval, hairs tolmk - hv threes, on (hurt fool- 
lulks. and yellow flowers lu.m the Inks of tilt¬ 
hs a nehes in limn pendulous lp;kes, having 
trifid hairy f.rp- , appearing in June. 

'i’nis fp.aiv.s In-in.’ rather t.npiti -nt of very 
few re fioit, ilmidii li.'.ve a dr*, nm, and lhc»- 
tci i.d hi nation m .':»c tli‘ ::M> o'. 

C v TI c V s aufinucu 

/!uf!< iu a t'.Vi. ?rxen (.v.h>..\ fhtilhs, with 
n fhrnbbv item, d vi.unp low mio iojiiv gieea* 
jlh in...a 'a-s, iormiii.' a hiiihv i ' .il tluee or 
four tee; high, < i'-lely g.nuilln-1 w':h trifo¬ 
liate, ohiong - oval, Im x-tii, whu.iji - gr vni 
leaves, and iurgllt yellow flo-.w-s, in edit: 
umbellate heads at the ends ot the biutic 


P> upti^a'iin. 

All the forts are r iiled plentifully hy feed, 
and Ion u: forfs by cuttings. 

Hv feed. —Toe fecri glows freely in the full 
(.round, a,id llrouid be fown in Manli, in 
lour -fcit beds, either lit iillng it in, half an imh 
deep, or low it on the Unlace, and t ,\e: it 
that depth with eaith ; tin v will come t:p in 
Jix or lcven weeks ; keep them weeded during 
funinur, ;.mi in cvmter rt may not he amils ttv 
prc 'Ct the Cytijui mrri.'unt and Cuius 
’r> bv octahoml ftu Iter of mats, dming 
fcvi/ie fioll; and in l'p-uig following, the 
feediings in general, if fury Hand very dole, 
may he tranfplanted into mirfcry-mws, at 
,.iHlcr.iicdiUancc* ; a I h wing them nn-ic room 
>s they advance in growth; and here they may 
iemail! two. three, or four years, till large 
enough for tin* fhrubhery,. 

Hy cuttings.— Mol! of the deciduous forts 
will alio fuccccd this way ; and Ortobcr add 

November, 
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November* Of February and March, is the heft 
time for planting them. Chufe young fhoots 
eight, ten, or twelve inches long, plant them 
in row* a foot apart, and five or fix inches 
in the lines; and they will be rooted in one 
year. 

Like wife bv layers—may propagate moft 


of the forts, in the quite young wood of the 
year in fummer, autumn, or fpring. <■ 

- AH the culture ■ thefe plants require in the 
nurfciy, is to keep them clear from weeds, 
and to dig the ground annually between the 
rows, till they ate of proper growth for final 
traniplantation. 
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D AIS, an ornamental, grccnhnufe, deci¬ 
duous lhrub, producing umbels i>t mo* 
impctalous, funucl-ihapcd, purple flowers. 
Oafs and order, J'ietundtiu Afonogynia. 
C.V/.jr./ ftett.] Cai.yx, a tour-leaved invo- 
lucrum, witli icarious erect foliole*. CoROL- 
i. a , monopet a Ions, funnd-lhapcd, the tuho 
long and ftender, and the border cut into five 
lameolate, ohtufc, fpreading fegments. Sta- 
w i s' a , ten filaments inferred in the chaps of 
the tube, alternately thorter, and topped 
with fimple anther a.*. PisULl-OM, an ob¬ 
long germcn, growing at the bafe of the co¬ 
rolla ; the flvle is {lender, atifing beyond the 
mouth of the tul>e, and lopped with a globofe 
iligma. Pkricarpu'M, an oval berry of 
one red, containing an ova) feed. 

The fpecics is, 

Dais coiinijoiia. 

(C.'etinvi-truvtd Rifes two or three 

feet high, garnithed with ova),'pointed, deci¬ 
duous leaves, growing by pairs, and die 
branches tri initiated by an umbel of flar- 
fha|>cd purple flowers. 

With u* it is a fcarce plant, owing to the 
difficulty of propagating it, as it rarely pto- 
ihmcs perlcdl feeds: there is no other mctliod 
of increafc, but by cuttings or layers, which 
fisldom fuccccd well. 

Dais is properly * greenhoufe plant, and 
flowers in the fuinmcr. 

There is another fpecics or rather variety 
of Dais, which differs from the above in the 
number of Ramin* and diviiions ot the co¬ 
rolla. 

DAPHNE, Spurge Laurel, and Mere; 
rcon. 

This genus coni ids of low ornamental 


flmibs, of rhe evergreen and deciduous tribe, 
adorned with fpear-lliapcd leaves, and fmall, 
but numerous, monopetalous, four-parted 
flowers. 

Oats and order, Oflandria Monogynia, 

Churatten .] Calyx, none. Corolla is 
monopetalous, funnel-lhapcd, and divided in¬ 
to four oval, fpreading fegments. Stamina, 
eight ihort filaments inverted into the tube, 
and ereit bilocular anther®. Pistillum, 
an oval eermen, ihort llyle, and a capitated, 
depreflea ftigma. Pericarpium, a round- 
ifli unilocular berry and one feed. 

There arc feveral fpecies, but not more 
than five common to the Engli/h gardens, 
and which arc the moll beautiful and the only 
forts that demand particular attention in hor¬ 
ticulture. 

The fpecics are, 

1. Daphne Laurcola. 

(Ltiurcc'ui)—or Spurge or ff'ced LaureL] 
Daphne, with many greyifli-colourcd (talks 
from the root, branching irregularly three or 
four feet high, clofely gamifticawith long, nar- 
iow, fpeat-ihaped, (mouth, Ihining, evergreen 
leaves, lining clofc to the branches ; and from 
the upjicr parts, numerous, fmall, yeliowilh- 
grecn flowers in cluflers, fuccecdcd by oval 
berries, ripening to a black coiour; flowers 
in January and February, and the feeds ripen 
in June. 

ririffr.] Variegated leaved Laureola. 

2. Daphne Aietercum. 

(Afez.erntm )—commonly called Mcztreon. ] 
Daphne, with a fhort, flrong, woody ilcm, 
branching out low into many crc«3 branches, 
forming a regular bufhv head, four or five ii'et 
high, garnilhed with fmall, oval-fpeai-lhapeJ, 
3 C deciduous 
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deciduous leaves about two inches long, and 
the upper paits of all the branches and young 
/hoots clofely adorned with-numerous flowers, 
by threes, coming out early before the leaves, 
of different colours in the varieties, and fuc- 
rceded by many roundi/h berries, in fome 
yellow, others red. 

Varieties .] Mezercon with white flowers 
and yellow berries—Purple flowers and red 
berries—Pale-red flowers and red berries— 
Ci iml'on flowers and red berries—With va- 
tiegated leaves, ftiiped with yellow. 

3. Daphne Tarton-raire. 

( Tarton-raire)—or Silvery-leaved Daphne. ] 
Daphne, with many whiri/h ftalks from the 
toot, branching irregularly a foot high, gar- 
nifhed with oval, nervous leaves, with their 
under parts of a filvery hue, lining clofe to 
the branches, and from the axilla: of the leaves, 
numerous fmall white flowers in clufters ap- 
pcaring in May or June, but produce no feeds 
in this country. 

4. Daphne Cneorun. 

Dwarf trailingDaphne. JDaphne with fhort, 
trading, woody lialks, about tive or fix inches 
high, garnifhed irregularly, with fmall lan¬ 
ceolate leaves of a dark "green ; the ■ flowers 
arc produced in clufters at the extremities of 
the branches, and are of a purple colour, with 
an agreeable feenr, appearing moft of the 
lummer months. 

5. Daphne cdua: 

Sweet-Hcnted Daphne.'] Daphne with fmall 
fhrubhv ftalks, garnifhed with fmooth, oblong, 
lanceolate, (parted leaves, and fhort, terminal, 
fuhfeflile, multiflorous heads, appearing in 
v inter. This fpecies being a native of China, 
requites the prore&ion of the green-houfe in 
winter. 

The flowers of all thefe fpccies and re- 
fpcdiive varieties coniift each of one four- 
parted petal, very fmall, but numerous, and 
thofe of the Mezercon are the moft confpicu- 
ous and beautiful; all the forts flower early, 
and are lucrceded by manv berries, each fur- 
nifhing one feed; ripe in June and July. 

The fir ft fpecies, Daphne Laurcola % is an 
inhabitant of our woods, and being a hardy 
and delightful little evngreen, is peculiarly 
adapted tor wilderntfs ur.d wood-works in 
gardens, as it will flour:Ih under larger fhrubs 
and the drip of trees , is ai.o pr(>pvr for any 
other flirubbery departments; no weather hurts 
it, and it remains always guen. 

The f&coiid fpecies <A Mcv.eu-on and varie¬ 
ties are all deciduous,. but flower remarkably 
beautiful in i‘ty»rui>y and .Mauli lei ore the 
appearance of leases, '.-cry /boot being co¬ 
vered with flowers, arc extremely ornamental 


at that early feafon, as well as very dlfFufe in 
a moft agreeable fragrauce; and when they 
fade, the leaves advance, and the berries con¬ 
tinue their growth, ripening in June and July, 
which have alfo a pretty effedt in forming 
variety, but are generally foon devoured by 
the birds. 

The fevcral varieties arc proper ornamental 
furniture for gardens of any extent, and fhould 
occupy the moft confpicuous parts of fhruh- 
berv woiks contiguous to lawns, principal 
wafks, and places near the habitation. 

Every part of thefe fhrubs is of a remark¬ 
able hot quality, particularly the roo:, which 
is ufed in medicine. 

The third, fouith, and fifth fpccies, lefs 
common than the two former, are very cu¬ 
rious little plants, will increaic the variety in 
a collection very agreeably, and flower abun¬ 
dantly and ornamentally in their telpcctive 
fcafons, as above ; but being rather tender, 
fome fhould be potted for removing into a 
grccn-houfe or garden-frame in winter; and 
the fifth lort patticiilaily fhould generally be 
managed as a green-houfe plant. 

Propagation. 

• The firft and fecund fpccies are raifed with 
facility from feeds, i. e. the berries which the 
fhrubs fumiih in great plenty, if fetiutd f rom 
birds, by netting them, as loon as they begin 
to ripen. 

The feeds grow freely in the common 
ground, and the beft time lot (hiving them is 
in autumn, foon after they are ripe ; and there 
will be a chance of their coming up thc-fpiing 
following, otherwife, when not (own till 
fpring, they often remain a whole year helotc 
they germinate. Having procured the berries, 
dig a bed of light earth, and rake it fine ; 
then, either draw' an inch of earth off the 
furfacc, and fow the feed, and cover theta 
over with earth, or draw fiat drills that depth 
and fix inches diftancc, fow the bcrrici 
therein, earth them over as above, and fmooth 
the furface. 

The plants will appear in April or May ; 
keep them weeded ail lummer, and in au¬ 
tumn or fpring following, if they fhould ftaud 
very clofe in the feed-bed, the largeft may be 
tranfplanted ; otherwife they may remain un¬ 
til the fecund autumn till Odtobcr; then plant 
out the whole in the uurfery, in rows eighteen 
inches diftancc, to remain till two or three 
feet high, and are then fit for the ihrubbery. 

The other fpecies arc alfo propagated by 
feeds proem cd from abioad; thefe mull be 
(own in a hot-bed, and when come up, plant¬ 
ed iingiy in fmall pots, and protected f rom fc- 
verc weather in winter, 

DATURA, 
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1>ATURA, Thorn-Apple, for met ly Stra¬ 
monium. 

This genus fumiflics fame herbaceous, 
large, erect, flowery annuals for the pleafure- 
ground, riling three or four feet high, branchy, 
and adorned with very large, oval, and 
heart-lhaped leaves, and contiderable funnel- 
ihaped flowers. 

Characters. ] Calyx is mnnophyllous, ob¬ 
long, tubular, vcntricofc, live-angled, and 
indented in five parts. Coroi.la is mono- 
pctalous, funncl-fhaped, having a long cylin¬ 
drical tube, a pentangular fpreading limb, 
riling at the angles into acute points. Sta¬ 
mina, five awl-lhaped filaments, and oblong 
comprcflld anthcrat. Pistillum, an oval 
gerinen, erect ft vie, and thick obtufe ftigma. 
Vi R io ap.pium, an oval, bilocular, quadri- 
valvular capfulc, and numerous kidney-lhapcd 
lceds. 

'I'here are about four fpecies in the Britifli 
g;uileus, all of them annual, and of eredt 
lining growth, riling tacli with a fingle iux- 
utijnt Item, dividing into many fptcading 
blanches. 

The fpecies are, 

t. Datura Stramonium. 

(Stramonium )— or Common Thorn-Apple.) 
Duma, with an erect, llrong, round, hollow, 
green italic, branching luxuriantly a yard 
high, having the branches widely extended 
on every fide ; large, ovate-ii regularly-angu- 
lated, ftnooth, dark-green leaves ; and from 
the divifions of the branches, large white 
llowci s fingly, fucceeded by large, oval, prick- 
Jv capfulcs, growing erect, commonly called 
Thorn-Apples. 

This is often found wild upon dunghills, but 
is fometimes cultivated in gardens for variety : 
where, if the feeds arc flittered to leaner, 
numbers of voting plants will rife naturally 
for fevcral years after. 

2. Datura Tatula. 

(Tatula)—or Great Purple-falhcd Stramo¬ 
nium .] Datura, with an craft, large, purple 
ftalk, branching four or five feet high, and 
widely on every fide, large, heart-fhaped-nn- 
guluted, indented, ftnooth leaves ; and, from 
the axillas of the branches, long purple flowers 
fingly, fucceeded by oval, fpinous, crcdt capfulcs. 

Variety. ] With" white flowers. 

3. Datura Mctcl. 

(Mete!)—or ff'hitc African Thorn-Apple .] 
Datura, with an crcift, large ftalk, branch¬ 
ing two or three feet high, large, heart-lhaped, 
almoft entire, downy leaves, and, from the 
axillas of the branches, long, widely expand¬ 
ed, pure white flowers ftngly, fucceedcd by 
fpinous, drooping capfulcs. 


Variety .] With double flower#. 

4 . Datura Fajhtofa. 

Fafluoui JF.gyptian Thorn-Apple*—or T)oie- 
ble Purple Stramonium .] Datura, with an 
croft, purple, finning, ftnooth ftalk, branch¬ 
ing three or four feet high, large, ovate, fi- 
nitated, ftnooth leaves, and, from the axillas 
of the branches, large widely-expanded flow¬ 
ers, purple without, and pure white within, 
fucceeded by globular, drooping capfules, fet 
with many blunt tubercles. 

Varieties .] With large double flowers, rood 
beautiful—with femi-doublc flowers — and 
with white flowers. 

The flowers of all thefe annuals are uni- 
verfallv of one large funnel-lhaped petal, hav¬ 
ing a long tube and fpreading pentagonal 
limb, fucceeded by large round ilh capfules 
the fi/.c of middling apples, which being clofc- 
lv let with fharp {pines, derived the name 
Thorn-Apple. 

They ail flower in June, July, and Au- 
guft, and arc fucceeded by capfules in au¬ 
tumn, furnilhing abundance of feeds. 

The firft and fecond fpecies are hardy, and 
caftly raifed in the natural ground. 

But the third and fourth forts are tender, 
and require to be raifed in a hot-bed, and from 
| which, cither tranfplanted into pots, or in the. 
borders of the pleafure-ground. 

The fpecies in general may be confidered 
as plants of ornament, though the firft fort 
often becomes a troublefomc annual weed ; 
hut this and the fecond might be introduced in 
large binders, and other ftmilar compartments 
for variety; and the third and fourth fpecies, 
and rcfpctftivc varieties, being extremely beau¬ 
tiful in their flowers, demand admittance in 
the collection of curious annuals. See An¬ 
nual Plants. 

Preparation, 

They being all annual, muft be raifed everv 
vear from fetd. 'I'hc hardy forts may be 
("own in autumn or fpring, in the bottlers and 
other compartments of the pleafure-ground 
jwhere you deiign they (hull flower; lowing 
them in patches four or five feeds in each, 
j half an ini h deep ■, and when the plants come 
j up, thin them to one of the ilrongcit in each 
patch. 

But the third and fourth forts, being of the 
tribe of tender annuals, muft be lowh in 
March, or early in April, in a hot-bed, unde; 
frames and glaffes, in common with other 
tender annuals, fuch asbalfamines, egg-plants, 
marvel of Peru, &c. See Annual Plants. 
When they come up. admit air daily by tilt¬ 
ing the lights; and in April, or when the 

plants are two or three inches high, P " 1 
„ f’ , nunc 
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fome fingly in pots, and plunge them alfo in a 
hot-bed as dire&ed for amaranthus tricolor, 
cock’s-comb, &c. to forward them, and draw 
them up tall; others may be pricked in the 
earth of the hot-bed, fix inches difiance j and 
in Tune, the whole fhouid be moved into the 
open air, placing thofe in pots to adorn fore¬ 
courts, &c. and the reft may be taken up with 
balls, and planted in the compartments of the 
plcafure-garden. See Annual Plants. 
DAUCUS, the Carrot. 

This genus furnillics fevcral herbaceous 
fpecies, but of which only one claims efteem 
for general culture in gardening, which is a 
biennial efculent, mod valuable for its large 
eatable root, and which is the Daucus Carola, 
or Common Carrot; the others, having but 
little merit either for ui'c or ornament, arc 
rarely cultivated. 

Ciafs and order, Pantandria Digynia. 

Cftaraflcrs.] Calyx, an umbellate flower, 
eompofed of many linaller umbels, the ge¬ 
neral umbel having a many-lcafed invoiu- 
crum, which for the partial umbels is more ! 
fun pie and fiiorr. Corolla, a radiated, 
difform, general umbel, having numerous 
florets, each eompofed of five heart-ihaped, 
indexed petals. Stamina, five filaments, 
and iimple anther®. Pistillum, a final! 
germcn under each floret, two reflexed ftvlcs, 
and obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, none. 
Semen, a fmail, two-parted, hairy fruit, each 
Laving two feeds. 

The fpecies denominated Cairot is, 

Da U.t V s'Car eta. 

fCarota)—or Common Carrot .J Daucus, 
with a Large, long, taper, perpendicular root, 
fifteen or eighteen inches long, crowned by 
rr.n.y l-jr.g, "creel, finely-divided leaves, and 
when it lhoots for feed, an upright ftalt, 
branching out three or four feet high, having 
all the branches terminated by large white 
uttibcis, m May and June, fucceedcd by hairy 
feeds in Auguit. 

Of this fpecies there arc fevcral vatieties, in 
refpedi to the colour of the root, though thue 
is only one fort in general efteem. 

Variants are,~] Carom with an orange-co- 
. loured root, commonly i ailed Orange Carrot 
——With a {hotter red toot, called early hotn- 
carro:—With a purple root—With a yellow 
root—With a witue root—.11 of them whole- 
fome for eating; hut the tuft variety is the 
principal fort jor the ccncrai c;ops ; and the 
feco. fti is fome times adopted for rally fowing : 
but the other three aie only fltagglers, acci¬ 
dentally occurring. 

They are all biennial, rifing from feed out- 
year, and obtain perfection ; and the next 


they (hoot up into {talk, produce flowers and 
feed, and the root foon after dies. 

Of thefe varieties, the firft fort. Orange 
Carroty is that which is the moft proper for 
general culture ; it grows longer, larger, and 
commonly of more handfome growth than the 
others ■, as, when cultivated in a light, loofe, 
deep foil, they often grow fifteen or eighteen 
inches long in the eatable part; and from two 
to three or four inches diameter at top, dimi- 
nifhing gradually in fi'/.c to the lower end ; 
bat as one method of culture fuits the whole, 
a few- of the others may alfo be raifed by thole 
who are fond of variety, as they are all calily 
raifed in any quantity from Iced annually, 
fown at ulmoft any time of the year, thowgii 
the fpring is the proper period for lowing the 
general crops. 

The principal feafon of Carrots is from 
June until Chriftinas; but by different fow- 
ings, as hereafter mentioned, they may eafily 
be obtained throughout the year. 

Propagation and Sea/on> for /owing. 

Ail the varieties arc propagated by Iced an¬ 
nually in fpring ; or, to obtain a gi cater fuc- 
ceflion, mav be fown at three or loui differ¬ 
ent times of the year ; observing, however, 
that the principal lowing feafon is from about 
the middle of February to the latter end of 
March, being the only proper period for fow¬ 
ing the main or general crop; but may alfo 
fow fuccefsfully in April, for a full crop; 
and if a principal crop is fown in February, or 
March, a fmallcr portion might be fown in 
April, bv way of fucccflion : and from which 
times of^ fowing you furnifh a fupplv.of Car¬ 
rots from June till March or April follow¬ 
ing 

However, when young Carrots arc re 
quiied as eatly as polublc, and a fucccflion of 
luch to be continued during fummer and au¬ 
tumn, &e. four different fowings fhould lie 
performed ; or to obtain a final! crop in the 
moft early feafon, it may be effecled by means 
of a hot-bed; but fhall firft proceed in the 
natural-ground culture, in die following order. 

A fit ft early fowing may lie performed 
about Chriftmas, if mild, open, dry weather; 
otherwife, any time in January, or beginning 
of February, as foon as the temperature or 
the feafon is tolerably favourable: gene- 
rdly allotting, for this early Uop, a dry, 
warm, fonth border of rich caith, or fome 
other dry, fit cite ted compartment of light, 
mellow ground ; fowing the feed in the ufual 
method as hereafter duelled ; and the crop 
w ill come in for drawing a young growth in 
May, and early in June ; but as thefe carly- 
fovvn crops arc not aivvavs lo fucccfsful ar. 

thofe 
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thofe of the February, March, or April low¬ 
ing, no confiderable fpacc of ground fhould 
be (own, only a fmall or moderate portion to 
obtain a few early in young growth, two 
or three weeks before thofe of the general 
crop. 

The principal fowing for the main crop 
may be performed about the middle, or latter 
end of February, or beginning or middle of 
March, but not later than the latter end of 
that month ; though, as before intimated, fow¬ 
ings of carrots in April and May will alfo 
fuccecd in tolerable perfe&ion ; but the roots! 
will not be fo large, efpceially thoCe fown in 
May, which win fcarcely acquire half the! 
iize ; therefore obferve the proper time as 
above, of February, March, or beginning 
of April, for fowing the principal general 
crops, as from which fowings wc may obtain 
good Carrots from June till March following; 
that is, it will furniih fine young Carrots in 
June and July, but will be of a handfomc 
large fire in Auguft, and by the end of Sep¬ 
tember or Oiftobcr, they will be arrived to 
full perfection, which in November fhould 
be taken out of the ground, and preierved in 
fand for winter and i'priwg ufe, bccaufe, if left 
longer in the ground after being arrived at full 
growth, they, in fomc moift foils, would be 
apt to canker, and rot away in winter. 

One or two fmall or moderate fowings in 
fummer would alfo be eligible where a fuc- 
ccflion of young Carrots are particularly re¬ 
quired:—a fowing in May will furnifh a 
young crop to draw in July and Auguft, &c. ; 
—ana a lowing performed about the middle ot 
Julv, will be productive of a fupply of young, 
handfome-lized Carry's, about the latter end 
of September or Oiftobcr, continuing in per¬ 
fection in November, December, &c. 

And, a fuving performed about the middle 
of Auguft, to iland the winter, comes in for an 
early fptittg crop; the plants coming up in 
September, continue a flow growth all win¬ 
ter, till retarded by froft ; and then, if fhcl- 
tered in veiv fcvcrc frofts by a light coveting 
of dry long litter, juft to preferve their tops 
or leaves entire, will be of much advantage, 
and vou will obtain young Carrots in March 
and Aptil, or till thofe of the early fpring- 
fowing come in : thefc autumn-fown Carrots, 
however, ate apt to be tough and ftickv ; hut 
as they come at an early fcafon when young 
Carrots arc a rarity, they are, therefore, ne- 
vertlielcfi always acceptable both for family 
ufc and in market, and with which the Lon¬ 
don gardeners fupply the markets plentifully 
fiom Match until May, or till die arrival of 
die c.111 y fptiog-fown crops. 
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But refpe&ing the above different fowings, 

1 would obferve they are not all in general ab- 
folutely neceflary, only on the particular oc- 
Cations already explained, for each crop; as 
one or two full principal fowings in February 
or March and April, for the main crops, wifi ■ 
furniih a plentiful fupply in good perfection, 
in young, middling, and full growth, during 
the whole feafon of Carrots, from June, July, 
throughout the autumn, and winter months 
till the fpring ; fo that, agreeable to thefc in¬ 
timations of the requitite general and occa- 
tional different fowings, the neceflary fupply 
for a family or market may be fuited accord¬ 
ingly. • 

Early Carrots may alfo be obtained by aid 
of artificial heat-. See their Culture in Hot¬ 
beds. 

Of the proper Soil for them, and its Prepa¬ 
ration. 

The foil mo ft proper for Carrots is that 
which is light, loofc, and of fomc contider- 
nble depth ; and if inclinable to a fandy na¬ 
ture in a moderate degree, it will I>c an ad¬ 
vantage ; it is therefore neceflary always t<> 
cliule a fpot of the lighteft and deopeft foil in 
the garden, and fuch as hatli been hereto¬ 
fore enriched with proper manure, ohferving, 
if it has been dunged the preceding year, it 
is more., eligible than dunging it the fame 
feafon, as frclh-dunged laud is apt to promote 
what is called worm-eaten, or a fort of canker 
in the roots of the. Carrots; but where die 
ground is fo poor, that you conceive dunging 
is neceflary, ufe that which is thoroughly 
rotted, and fpread it evenly over the furface 
of the ground to be trenched in regularly, 
well broken and divided, not left lumpy to 
impede the ftraight perpendicular growth of 
the Carrots. 

As to fituation, an open expofure free to 
the fun and air, as diftant from fpreading 
trees as poflible, titouUi be chofen, especially 
for the main crops, which fhouUl always be 
in the large open quarters. 

The neceflary fpacc of ground tc fow for 
family fcrvice is, tor the main crops, from 
one, two, or three, to- fifteen or twenty rod, 
according to the extent of the farqiiv. 

The ground (houid be trenched one full 
lpadc deep at-leaft ; but, where the depth of 
proper (laple will admit, it is advifable to 
trench it two moderate fpades depth; for as 
Carrots often ftrike mo feet perpendicularly 
into the ground, they confequently require a 
confiderable depth of loofe foil, whereby flic 
fvvelling part of the root will be long, ftiuig.hr, 
and of large fizc ; obferving likewde, that it 
would be of additionaLadrantage to have the 
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ground trenched up in rough ridges during die to thin out the Carrots by degrees for tife; 
winter, tw o or three months before the lowing fo may (land in the alleys to tow and rake 
feafon, that it may be well mcliotatcd by the in the feed, alfo to weed or hoc the crop, and 
weather, w hich will be particularly beneficial to thin out the young Carrots occafionally for 
tot the early and general crops; and at low- ufe, without treading on the beds to bind the 
ing time, it is foon levelled down for the earth too elofe. But where the ground is 
reception of the feed: it is alfo of much im-|light, loofe, and dry, the feed may be fown 
pottance in trenching the ground to take but all over the piece; then tread the ground over 
thin fpits, and break all large clods, fo as the evenly with the feet almoft dole together, 
parts may be well feparated or divided, that taking fhort fteps, being nrceflary both to 
the roots may have full liberty to perform their bury the feed more equally, and fettle the 
perpendicular growth; for when obftru&cd in ground evenly in every part, that when you 
that by the too great compa&nefs or lumpinefs ftand thereon to rake in the feed, the feet will 
tire earth, they grow lhort, branch or divide not link in holes, in which the feed would be 
into forks, ana become very irregular. unavoidably drawn in raking ; therefore, as 

Having, however, prepared the ground ei- foon as the feed is fown, and trodden in as 
thcr by immediate trenching when wanted, or above, rake the ground over evenly witu a large 
if it was ridged up, as above, in winter, then, wide-toothed rake, cither a wooden or iron 
at the fowing-feafon, take advantage of dry one; raking once or twice in a place is fufli- 
linc weather to level it down for lowing, ftir cient; and as you go on trim of.' all large 
every part, and preferve a level furfacc; and, Hones and rough ft unborn clods; lca\ing au 
as foon as the ground is thus prepared, if the even furface. 

The feed being thus fown, it, if good, 
will foon germinate, and the plants will ap¬ 
pear in fifteen or twenty days, and fomrriincs 
in a little lefs or longer time, accotding to 
the fcafon of fowing, nature of the foil, and 
temperature of the weather. When they 
arc two or three inches high, they muft be 
thinned to fcvcral inches diftancc, and cleared 
from weeds, agreeable to the following di¬ 
rections. 

Culture of the Plants. 

When the young plants arc come up about 
two or three inches high, they fhouid be 
thinned to about fix, eight, or ten inches di- 
ftance, according to the lizc you intend they 


I'm face is not wet, but will readily rake with- 
out clogging, diretflly fow the feed, at leaft 
the lame day, while the earth is frefh ftirred, 
am! before rain falls to wet the furface and 
render it cloggy, or before the furfacc is too 
much dried by the fun and wind; and the 
following is the method of fowing. 

Method of fowing the Seed. 

Always, if poifible, procure new feed of 
the former yeat’s faving, for that which is 
more than one year old never grows freely; 
the neccflary quantity is, at the rate of about 
a pound and a half to an acre; fo that, foi 
the largeft family garden, a quarter of a 
pound is fufficieut. 


It muft be fowu by broad-caft, or fcattered fhall grow, and at the fame time muft be well 
as equally as poftiblc all over the furface of the cleared from weeds. 

ground, and raked in. This work may either be performed by hoe 

A culm dry day muft be chofen for fowing or hand ; but hoeing is not only more expe- 
this feed, otherwife, being of very light fub- ditious, as, by loolening the furface of the 
ftance, the wind would blow it away ; but earth about the young plants, it will prove a 
previous to fowing it, as, hefides its being of very eflential fervicc in promoting their pro- 
the above light nature, it adheres clofely to- grefs of growth. A fmall hoe two or three 
gethcr by its rough hairy borders, it is proper inches wide fhouid be ufed ; and dry weather 
to mix therewith fome fund or fine dry mould, thould be c hofen for performing the work, that 
rubbing the whole between the hands, both the fupcrabuudant plants and weeds, as they 
to feparatc the feeds, and caufe the fund to arc hoed down, may die; for if done in moift 
adhete a little, to render them more weighty ; weather, many would ftrike root as they lie, 
by this means you will lie able to fow it more and grow again. In the courfe of the work, 
regularly, which otherwife would be apt to be careful to tbin the plants regularly to five 
fall in heaps ; then having prepared the ground or fix inches diftancc at leaft, which mav be 
as before directed, fow the feed on the furface, fufficicnt for fuch part of the crop in which 
moderately thin, and directly rake it in; or the Carrots are defigned to be ufed while 
the ground may previoufly be formed into four young, and thinned out hy degrees for ufe; 
or five feet ’wide beds, having fpadc-widc out in thofe intended wholly to ftand to acquire 
alleys between, which may he neccflary in full growth, hoe-them at once to fix or eight 
moift jP»' heavy foils, or when it is deiigned inches diftantr, Angling out the moft promif- 

ing 
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ing to ftand, and leave no where two or more 
together; obferving to cut up all weeds, and 
ftir every part of the ground between all the 
Handing plants. 

In a fortnight or three weeks after, as you 
fliull fee occafion, run over them again with 
a hoe, to cut up any ftraggling fuperfluous 
plants that efcaped you in the far ft hoeing, 
cutting up alfo all weeds, and the plants will 
foon after cover the ground, and require no 
farther culture. 

In a month, or five or fix weeks after the 
firft hoeing, you may expedt young Carrots 
lit to draw, which, if much wanted, may be¬ 
gin drawing when they arc the fizc of your 
little finger ; beginning with thofc which were 
left dole on purpofe for thinning, and thin' 
them out for the table as they are wanted, in 
a regular manner, fo as the remainder may 
have room to arrive at full growth. 

But when it is dcligned to begin drawing 
Carrots for table when quite young, it is ad- 
vifible, cxclufivc of the main crop, to finv a 
piece putpofcly for drawing; and when tit 
to hoc, thin them only four op five inches 
diftancc, and in May or June, when of due 
lizc for the table, by a gradual thinning out 
the largcft for ufe, the others will gain more 
and more room daily ; and thus a piece of 
Carrots may be continued in oocalional draw- ‘ 
ing till the main crop is arrived nearly at full 
growth in Auguft and September, anu which 
may be taken up clear as they come to 
hand. 

Therefore, to have the principal crop of 
Carrots as fine as polfible, they, when fit for 
hoeing, fiiould be hoed to the lull ditVanee at 
fir ft, of fix or eight inches, as before ob- 
ierved, and futfer them to ftand until Au¬ 
guft or September, before you begin draw¬ 
ing, when they will be long, large, and of 
handfomc growth, and in October or begin¬ 
ning of November will be dony growing, and 
fiiould be then tnoilly taken up and laid in fand 
lor winter, as hereafter directed; which, where 
there is convenience to lay them, is the only 
method by which Carrots can be preferred in 
due excellence during that feafon. 

. Preferring them in Sand during Winter. 

To preferve Carrots in good perfection 
through the winter, the full-grown crops 
fhould be moftiy taken out of the ground in 
November, when they have donegrowing, and 
the leaves hegin-to turn yellow and decay ; and 
lay them in land in a dry place, out of the wet, 
and the reach of froft. 

This is ncceffary for thefe reafons, firft, 
that, if permitted to remain in the ground in 
winter, they would be attacked by vermin, 


and become cankcry and rotten, and in moift 
fat foils will often wafte away to nothing: 
likewife, if they remained in the ground m 
winter, hard frofts prevent you digging them 
up when wanted ; but by taking the roots out 
of the ground in autumn, they may be pre¬ 
served perfectly found till March or April 
following, and will be ready for ufe in alt 
weathers. 

They fhould be taken up in dry weather, 
with a three-tined fork, and fpread regularly on 
the ground for a few hours to dry ; then cut 
their leaves off clofe, and clear off all adhering 
earth, and carry them into a dry fhed, cellar, 
or other room, where they may lie flickered 
from wet and froft ; there lay them in drv 
fand, firft laying fome fand, then, a layer of 
Carrots, then more fand, and fo proceed al¬ 
ternately, feveral layers one upon - another, 
and as wide and long as convenient, in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of roots to be thus 
preferved; covering the whole a foot thick 
with ftraw. 

By the above practice Carrots may he pre¬ 
ferved in fine condition till April, both for fa¬ 
mily ufe and market. 

Railing them early in Hot-beds. 

Young Carrots may he obtained at an early 
feafon by aid of hot-beds ; therefore if you 
omitted an autumnal fowing in the full- 
ground, for early fpring fervice, or that thofe 
are damaged in winter, rccourfe may be bad- 
in January or early in February to a fowing 
on a hot-bed, either under frames or occali- 
onal flicker of mats. 

Make the hot bed of hot dung, four feet 
j wide, as long as convenient, and two feet 
j high, and dirc&lv frame it, and put on the. 
i mould eight or ten inches deep ; or, for want 
1 of frames, may arch it with hoops to be co¬ 
vered with mats, firft earthing the bed the 
above depth with light rich mould, and fix 
boards ora wreath of large ftraw-bands round 
upon the edge of the bed on tire top of the 
dung to keep up the outfide earth,, or it might 
he banked up clofely on each fide and end 
with moift foil, as pradtifed for afparagus hot¬ 
beds : then having levelled and fmoofhcd the 
earth for the reception of the feed, fow it 
evenly on the fur face, and beat it lightly 
down with the back of the fpade, and then 
fift fome fine mould over it a quarter of an 
inch -thick: this done, cither fet on the frame 
and glaffes, 6r, in want of thefe, arch the bed 
over with hoops, and every night and all fevere 
weather cover it with mats, or, ifvou ufe a 
frame and glafles, the plants mull be allowed 
the full air every mild day, by railing, or fhov- 
ing olF the lights; for the plants muli mu he 
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dole, otherwife they would draw up 
weak and never fwell at root, fo inuft only be 
covered principally on nights, and very fevere 
or cold cutting weather. 

When die plants are come up, and have 
nvo or three leaves an inch high, diin them 
l>v hand to three inches dirt ante, which will 
he room enough, as they will be moftly drawn 
olf for life while quite young. 

They may be greatly forwarded in growth, 
by lining the bed on each lide with hot dung, 
in a fortnight or three weeks after it is firft 
made, and fo repeat it once or twice more, 
according as the heat declines. 

By this pradliee of railing Carrots in hot¬ 
beds, a few may be obtained for variety, a 
month at kail fuoner than any in the natural 
ground. 

Raijing them in Fields. 

Field culture of Carrots is fometimes prac- 
tifed for feeding cattle, and fometimes in 
large quantities for the. fupply of markets, and 
cither of which differs but little- in culture 
from that in gardens, only the ground is ge¬ 
nt tally prepared by ploughing and harrowing, 
inilead of digging "and raking, and the proper 
time for lowing is March. 

The ground mould be naturally light, loofe, 
of tolerable depth, and in good heart, as ob- 
fcrved in the garden culture, and fuch as 
has been in tillage before; and if it has 
been dunged the preceding year, it will be a 
particuluAulvantnge; otherwife if die land is 
poor, fonie thoroughly rotten lightilh dung may 
Ik* fpread over the lurfacc, and ploughed in. 
The ground lhouid be ploughed fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep, if the depth of good 
ftaple will admit, which is effected by double 
ploughing, i. c. ploughing twice in the fame 
furrow ; and two different plotighings at lcaft 
arc ncceflary, but if dirce, it wifi be much the 
better, that "is, the firft fhould.be in the be¬ 
ginning of winter, turning ir up in high ridg¬ 
es ; the fecond is proper in January or begin¬ 
ning of February, acrofs ways the firft ; and 
the third and final ploughing lliould he in 
March, and (hould then tie well harrowed to 
break the clods, and fmooth the iiuface for 
the reception of the feed: this is to be fown 
in the broad-caft wav, allowing a pound and 
half to an acre, mixing fome fand or dry 
mould with the feeds, to enable you to fcattcr 
them raorefogulatly, as in the garden culture. 
fo fatm • a« they are fown, harrow them in 
: «rkb a light bar tow, and after wards, when the 
jiurfacc is dry. roll Urn ground with a wooden 
jborfe roller to fijMtftb the furfacc, whereby 
thefced will Re efife&uaily covered, and 
the plants will rife morcjjffitrply. 

if 


Whetj the Carrots a tc come up about three 
inches high, they muft be hoed in dry wea¬ 
ther, to thin them and deftroy weeds; having 
a proper hoc about three to four or five inches 
w ide. Cut out the plants to eight or ten inches 
d ilia nee, ft firing aU the ground, and cut up 
all weeds ; and in three or four weeks after, 
if weeds make their appearance, run over 
them again with the hoe, and they will require 
no further culture. 

They will be grown to a large free in Au- 
juft and September, and be then fit for ufe; 
>ut if they are defigned chiefly for winter eat¬ 
ing, . they lhouid Hand till November, then 
lug up, and laid in fand, to preferve them, 
as directed for the garden crops. 

Saving the Seed. 

To fave Carrot-feed, you may cither leave 
fome of the main crop in the ground in au¬ 
tumn, at a foot diftancc, for that purpofe; or, 
in fpring, plant out a quantity of the fineft, or 
of thofe which were taken up in autumn, and * 
preferved all winter in fand. 

But thofe which have been taken up and 
preferved in fand arc preferable, efpcciaiiy for 
one thing; the roots being out of die ground, 
you can readily fee and judge of their good- 
nefs, fo as to fcledt only fome of the hand- 
fomeft for planting, malting choice of fuch 
whofc tops are not cut too clofe to fpoii the 
flioot for the flower-ftalk; they lhouid be 
planted in February, in rows two feet diftancc, 
and one foot apart in the lines, planting them 
perpendicularly and wholly into the ground 
about half an inch over their crown; they 
will readily take root, and fhoot up flowet- 
ftalks, ana require no other culture than hoe¬ 
ing occafionally to deftroy weeds. 

They will Ihoot up into ftalk in April and 
May, be in full flower in June, and ripen 
feed in Auguft, which lhouid then be cut in 
dry weather, and fpread in the fun and air a 
few days till thoroughly dry; then threlh it 
out, and put it up in bags. 

This feed will fometimes retain its growing 
property two or three years ; however, never 
depend on any but one year old feed for any 
principal crop; nor lhouid the feedfmen ferve 
their cuftomcis with any that is older, as I am 
fure it would prove .a great difappointment. 

DECIDUOUS Trees and Flams.—Such as 
defoliate or ihed their leaves at the abroach 
of winter. 

This is a very comprehenfive tribe, applica¬ 
ble to numerous forts of trees, throbs, and 
herbaceous plants, comprising many different 
genera, fpecies and varieties, all of the Deci¬ 
duous kind; producing their leaves in fpring, 
which, finifhing their gvovyth in fummer, de¬ 
cay 
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ray and fall off the fame year in autumn or 
beginning of winter; and the rcfpedivc trees 
and (hrubs, &c. remain naked or leaflefs all 
that feafon, from Odtober or beginning of 
November until April or May following. 

Of this Deciduous tribe arc mod of our 
valuable foreft trees, all the different forts of 
fruit trees, and many of the ornamental tree 
kinds, as likewife the greater part of our mod 
beautiful flowering (hrubs, which adorn our 
fhiuhberies, &c. as alfo a very confidcrabic 
number of herbaceous plants; though the term 
] deciduous is applicable more generally to trees 
and (hrubs, than to the herbaceous tribe, as 
thefe latter, in mod forts, perifh wholly down 
to the root every year in autumn, dem, leaves, 
and all j and in tne trees and flirubs, the dein 
and blanches being durable, they only defo¬ 
liate or cad their haves in autumn or winter, 
as before obferved. 

As therefore tlie appellation Deciduous, as 
well as that of Evergreen, is mote generalIv 
linderdood to applv principally to trees and 
ihrubs, it fhali be obferved accordingly in our 
prefent dciign, and include the tree and flmth 
kind only, and which conlifts principally in 
giving a general difplay, under one continued 
arrangement, of the names of all thofe as be¬ 
long to the Deciduous tribe:—previoufly ob- 
ferving that as the Deciduous trees and ihrubs 
arc coinprifcd in many different genera and 
Ipccics, &c. cultivated on various occaftons 
in ufcful and ornamental gaulening and plan¬ 
tations, they, in their general delcriptions of 
growth, particular ufes, and culture in thel'eve- 
ral garden departments, being all fully explained 
under the refpedlivc heads of the different ge¬ 
nera, according as they alphabetically occur 
under their rcfpcflive general botanic names 
in the courfe of the prefent work ; but as 
hereby the numerous genera and fpccics being 
dtfpcrfcd in different parts of the book, agree¬ 
ably to that order of arrangement, it was 
judged ufcfully expedient, under this head. 
Deciduous, to give the above-mentioned con¬ 
tinued arrangement, comprifing the general 
names of the whole Deciduous tribe togethet 
tn one point of view, briefly (bowing at once, 
as it were, the names of all tlie different ge¬ 
nera and principal fpecies, icc. as conie under 
that denomination; intending thereby to fbnu 
a cafual afliflant to the memory, in occalion- 
ally making any colle&ion lefs or more of thefe 
kinds of trees, ecc. referring from this arrange¬ 
ment to the different genera under their re- 
fpedtive heads aforefaid, for the particulars: 
as in the following arrangement is given not 
only the common or mod general names, but 
alfo the generic botanical name of each ge¬ 


nus is annexed, to which can readily recur as 
may be required on the above occauon. 

And it may be further obferved, that under 
this head. Deciduous, comprehending nume¬ 
rous genera and fpecies of trees and (hrubs, 
they are moftly all of hardy growth, fuch as 
will grow freely in the natural open ground 
and full air at all feafons of the year, and in 
any common foil and fituation. 

So thati under this arrangement, (ball include 
only the Deciduous trees and (hrubs, which 
are diftinguiflied from the evergreens, bv cart¬ 
ing their leaves in autumn, remaining feaflert 
all winter; the evergreens retaining their foli¬ 
age in conrtant verdure, and as they are often 
employed on feveral occasions different from 
the Deciduous kinds, they are arranged fepa- 
rately in funilar order under the head Ever¬ 
greens;— and umter each of which arrange¬ 
ments are given fome general obfervations 
relating to their utility, &c. in gardening and 
planting. 

As in the Deciduous tribe is comprehended 
all die forts of fruit-trees, (hall, in this arrange¬ 
ment, mention the names of the genera and 
fome principal fpecies, referring to the article 
Fruit-trees for a full dHplav of the different 
fpecies and varieties. See f’RUiT-TREES. 

Likewife, as the Deciduous tribe compriic 
many principal foreft-trees, or fuch as are 
cultivated for timber and other crconomical 
purports in various trades, it is alfo proper to, 
obferve, that, as foreft-trees coniirt both of 
Deciduous and evergreen kinds, the whole is 
given in a general arrangement, under a fepa- 
rate head, Foreft-trees ; but, as they are alfo 
occafionally introduced in ornamental or other 
general plantations, (hall, under this head, give 
alfo the names of the general and principal 
fpecies of thofe belonging to the Deciduous 
tribe. See alfo Forest-trees. 

Shall now, after the foregoing obfervations, 
proceed to arrange the names of tlie genera 
and principal fpecies, &c. of the Deciduous 
tree and (lirub kinds, under the general head, 
in one point of view, by their nioft common 
or general known names, whether Englifh or 
Latin, adding alfo the botanic name of the 
refpedlive genera, in the following order. 

Abele tree— (PopufusJ. 

Acacia, Falfe— (Robin'm )—common falfc 
acacia—rofc-flowerc'd, or fcarlet—carragana, 
or dwarf-—four-leaved dwarf—fhnibby yel¬ 
low-barked. 

Acacia, Three-thomed— (Gleditjia) —com¬ 
mon three-thorned—Eaftem thomlefs—inono- 
fpcrinous, or lingle-fecdcd. 

Agnus Cart us, or Chaftc tree— (Vitex )—- 
narrow-leaved— broad-leaved. 

j D Alder, 
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A 1 Jer tree —(Bt tula) —round-leaved—long- 
leaved — hoary-leaved — cut-leaved —dwarf 
mountain alder. 

Alder, Berry-hearing— (JRhamnu*). 

All-fpice, American (Calycantkus). 

Almond tree —(Amygdalus) common bit- 
tcr-kernclled—fweet-kernelled—Jordan fweet 
—white-flowered—Eaftern fdvery-leaved— 
dwarf, Angle and double-bloflbmed—common 
almond. 

Althaea frutcx— (Hibifcus) —purple-flower¬ 
ed—red-flowered—white-flowered—••neafant- 
eyed—llriped-flowcred—flripcd-leavtd. 

Amorpha, Balhud Indigo— (Amarbha). 

Andromeda, or Marfh Ciflus— (And* ewe- 
da )—fee the genus Audi omeda. 

Angelica tree. Thorny— (Aralia). 

Annoni, American Pa paw tree, or Cuftard 
Apple — (Annona) —trifid-fruited — fmooth- 
fruiced. 

Apple tree— (Pvrus) —common cultivated, 
many varieties—trani'parenc-apple—fig -apple 
—two-vear-apple—common crab—Siberian 
crab—1 weet-feented Virginia crab—American 
cherry-fruited crab. 

Apricot tree— (PrunusJ— common, many 
varieties of the fruit—bloached-lcaved. 

Arbor Judae, or Judas tree —(Cercis). 

Afh tree— (Fraxinus) —common afh—flow¬ 
ering afh—manna alh—American afh—Caro¬ 
linian afh—panic ula ted—entire-leaved. 

Afh, Mountain— (Sorbus). 

Afh, Poifon— (Rhus). 

Afpen tree —(Pop ulus). 

Atriplex Halimus, or Sea-Purflanc tree— 
(Atriplex), 

Azalea, American honeyfucklc— (Azalea) 
— v ifeous - flowered—red - flowered—white - 
flowered—fcarler. 

Azarole— (Cratagus) —fcveral forts : fee 
the genus Crataegus. 

Bay tree— (Laurut )—deciduous bay—faffa- 
fras tree—Benjamin tree. 

Bead t j ec— (Afelia )—common deciduous, 
melia. 

Beech tree —(Fagus) —commoagreen-leav- 
ed — yellow - ftriped - leaved — white-ftriped- 
leaved—dat k-purple-leaved. 

Benjamin tree— (Lauru’). 

Berber) y tree — ( Bn bens )—common red- 
fruited—ftonelefs red-fruited —white-fruited— 
Canadian. 

Bignonia, Trumpet-flower —(Bignonia )— 
radicant climbing, or common trumpet-flower 
—catalpa, or tree bignonia. 

Birth v:ev~-(Bctula )— common white — 
black Virginia—d*varf Alpine. 

Birth-wort -■ (Atijlohchia) —tree birth- 
wort [is rather te rider iih.j 

Bbick-thorn — ( Pi anus). 
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Bladder N ut— (StaphyLea) —three-leaved— 
five-leaved. 

Bladder Sena —(Colutea) —tree, or com¬ 
mon—Pocock’s early—Oriental red-flowered 
—fhrubby fcariet. 

Ronduc, or Niokar tree— (Guilandina) . 

Box-thorn— (LyJum). 

Bramble— (Rnbus)— common wild-bram¬ 
ble—double- blofibmed—thornlris bramble— 
ftriped-leaved—white-fruited—dwarf bramble. 

Briar, Sweet— (ReJ'a )—common fwcet- 
feented — double - flowered — double blulh- 
flowered—double icarlct—yellow-flowered. 

Broom — (Spartium) — rufhv-twiggcd, or 
Spanifh — double-flowered Spaniih — white 
Spanifh—ftarry Italian—befom, or common 
wild broom. 

Broom, Dwarf, or Jointed— (Gcnijia). 

Buck-thorn tree — (Rhamnus )—common 
cathartic—dwarf flirubbv. 

Buck-thorn, Sea— ( Hippoplnc) —European 
willow-leaved—American oval-leaved. 

Bulh.ce nee— (PrunusJ. 

Button tree— (Cephalanthus). 

Candle-berry Myrtle — (Mxrica) — wax- 
berried, or common—narrow-leaved—broad- 
leaved—gale, or Dutch myrtle. 

Caflio-bcrry buih— (Viburnum). 

Cttalpa—(fee Bignonia). 

Ceanothus, or New jerfey Tea tree— (C.ca- 
no tbits). 

Celaftrus Staff tree— (Celaflrus)— climbing 
celaflrus. 

Cephalanthus, or Button tree— (Crphalan- 
thus). 

Chaff# tree, fee Agnus Caftus— (Vitex). 

Cherry tree— (PrunusJ —cherry, many va¬ 
rieties—doubie-bloffomed cherry—wild-black 
—wild-red—pad us, o£ bird-clierry—Virginia 
bird-cherry—Canada bird-chcrry—tnahalcb, 
or perfumed cherry. 

Cherry, Cornelian — (Cornus )— male, or 
common red-fruited —fcvcial other fpecicr.; 
fee Cornel tree. 

Chefnut tree— (Fagus) —common Spanifh 
—long ftnning-lcaved—llriped-lcaved—chiiv- 

J iuapin, or dwarf American—American large- 
ruited. 

Chefnut, Horfe — (JEfculus) — common 
white - flowering— fVripccl - lea veil — fcariet- 
flowered— vellow-flo wered. 

Chionanthus, orFringe tree—(Chionunt bus). 
Chrift’s Thorn —(Rhamnu<). 

Cinquefoil St)ru \s~( Potenttlla). 

Clematis, Climber, or Virgin’s Bower— 
— (Clematis). 

Clcthta —(C/etbra) —Alder-leaved. 

Cob- n m—(Cory!us ). 

Cockfpur Thorn— (Crataegus), 

Colutea i fee Bladder Sena. 

Colutea, 
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Colutea, Jointed-poddcd— (Coronilla). 

Coriaria, Tanner’s, or Myrtle-leaved Su¬ 
mach— (Coriaria). 

Cornus, Cornel tree, or Cornelian Cherry— 
(Comus )—male cornus, or common cornelian 
cherry—bloody-twig, or common dogwood 
—great-flowered Virginian—filky-leaved A- 
merican—white-berried Pcnnfylvanian. 

Coronilla, or Jointed-podded colutea— (Co¬ 
ronilla) —einerus, or feorpion-fena. 

Crab tree— ( Pyrus ) —common apple crab 
— Siberian crab — American crab—fweet- 
feented Virginian—pear crab. 

Cranbci ry —( Faccinium )—fevcral fpecies. 

Creeper, Virginia— 'HederaJ. 

Currant tree — (Riles) — red-berried — 
white-berried—black currant—Pcnnfylvanian 
Mack—fti iped-leaved currant. 

Cyprefs lice— (CupreJJits )—deciduous cy- 
prcls. 

Cytifus, Bafc-trefoil tree— (Cytifus) —la¬ 
burnum, or tree cytifus, (fee Laburnum) — 
fume othci fpecies,—fee the genus Cytifus. 

Darnfon tree —f Prunm )—common damfon 
—double-flowered. 

Dici villa, or Dwarf Yellow Honeyfucklc— 

(l.'.n.ecra). 

Diofpyros, or Date Plum— (Diofpyros) — 
European—Virginian. 

Dog’s-banc, Climbing—f Pctiploca). 

Dog-wood — (Cornu*) —great-flowered— 
red-berried — blue-berried — white-berried— 
bloody-twigged, or common dog-wood. See 
die genua Cot nus. 

Elder tree — (Sambucus) — common black- 
berried — white-berried—parflev-leavcd — fil- 
vei -ilriped - leaved — lilvei - dulled — gold- 

II r i ped—racemous, fcarlet-flowered—Canadian. 

Klnr tree— (Ulmus )—common doubly-faw- 
rd-lcaved — laiall-lcaved — broad-leaved — 

III iped-leaved—narrow-leaved Comifli Dutch 
rough-barked — wych or Scotch elm — Ame- 
man lingl y-fa wed-lea ved—dwarf elm. See 
the genus Clmus. 

Elatagnus, or Wild Olive— (Elaagnus) — 
narrow-leaved— broad-leaved— Empctrum, 
or black-bcrricd heath— (Empetrum) . 

— - F.uonymus, or Spindle tree— (Euonymus )— 
European Deciduous, compriling—tire nar¬ 
row-leaved — broad-leaved — red-berried — 
white-berried—ftriped-lcaved. 

Falfc Acacia. Sec Acacia. 

Falfc Plane tree— (Acer). 

Fig tree— (Ficus) —common fig tree,—fe- 
vcral varieties. 

Filbert tree — (Cory/us) — red-keroelled— 
vhiic-Rernelled. 

Fothcrgilla— (Fothtrgilla). 

Frangula, or berry-bearing alder— (Rkam- 
ttus). 


F ri nge-trec— (Chionanthus). 

Gale, Sweet Willow, or Dutch Myrtle— 
(Myrica). 

Genifta, dwarf, or jointed broom — (Ge¬ 
nt (la )— arrow-ilia ped — upright of Montpe¬ 
lier—dyers’ broom—tridenteiMeaved—dwarf 
Englilh, or petty whin. 

Ginkgo, or Maiden-hair tree—(Ginkgo). 

Glafs-wort, Shrubby— (Salfola). 

Glaftonbury Thorn— (Cratagus). 

Goat’s Thorn— (AJiragalus). 

Goofeberry tree — (Riles) —fevcral fpecies 
—many varieties of the fruit, as—red-berried 
-green-berried—yellow-berried—white-ber¬ 
ried — prickly-berried — currant-leaved. See 
Riles Grofjitlaria. 

Groundlel tree — (Baccharis). 

Guelder Rofe— (Viburnum) —common An¬ 
gle—double-flowered, or Snow-ball tree— 
iiriped-leaved. 

Guelder Rofe, Virginia — (Spiraa). 

Haleiia, or Snow-drop tree— (Halejia) — 
quadrangular-fruited—hiangular-fruited. 

Hamamelis, orVirginia wych-hazel— (Ha- 
mamelis). • 

Hawthorn— (Cratcegus )—common haw¬ 
thorn, or white thorn—feveral varieties: fee 
the genus Crauegus. 

Hazel-nut tree — (Corylus) — common, 
many varieties—filbert red and whitc-kcr- 
nelled —American cuckold-nut—dwarf By¬ 
zantine. 

Heath— (Erica) — fome fpecies, though 
fcarcely deciduous. 

Hiccory tree, or American walnut— (J»- 
glans )— white hiccory — black — ihag-barked 
—fmooth-barked—dwarf. 

Honeyfuckle — (Lonicera )— common white 
—large white—early white—red Dutch—long- 
blowing red Dutch—Italian early white—Ita¬ 
lian early red—late red—fly-honcyfuckle— 
diervilla, or yellow—Tartarian—with feveral 
other fgecies and varieties. See the genus Lo¬ 
me a a. 

Honeyfuckle, American, Upright— {Aza¬ 
lea) — white-flowered — -red-flowered — and 
fome other varieties. 

Hornbeam tree— (Carpinus) —common 
hornbeam — variegated-lcavcd—cut-leaved — 
Eaflem—hop hornbeam—Virginia flowering. 

Horfe-chcfnut tree— ( A£fcu!ui)—(ccQ\\e(nut. 

Hydrangea —(Hydrangea) —tree hydrangea. 

Hypericum, or St. John’s Wort — (Hyperi¬ 
cum )— common (linking — inodorous, or lcent- 
lefs—Canary—dwarf American—tuifan, or 
park leaves—large-flowered. 

Hypericum Frutex — (Spirita) —narrow- 
leaved — broad-leaved. 

Jafminc — (Jafminum )— common officinal 
3 D 2 white 
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’wfaite — eold-firiped-leaved.— filver.ftriped- 
Icaved—fbrubhv yellow—dwarf yellow. 

Jafmine, Perfian— (Syringa). 

Jefuits’ Bark, Fali’e— (Iva) — common 
fhrubby. 

Indigo, Ballard— (Amorpha )—thorny of 
Canada. 

ironwood —(Siderexylum). 

I tea— (Itea )—Vitginia itea. 

j ludas tree— (Ccrcis). 

vv— (Hedcra) —five-leaved, or Virginia 
creeper. 

Kidney-bean tree —(Glycine) —Carolinian 
—Virginian. 

Laburnum — (Cytifus} — common finall- 
leaved—broad-leaved—long-fpikcd. 

Lac rrce— (Rhus). 

Larch tree — (Pinus) — common upright 
red—white — black Amei ican — horizontal- 
branching—dwarf. 

Lauruftinus— (Viburnum) —deciduous. 
Leathernood— (Dirca) —marlh Virginian. 
Lilac — (Syringe/ ) — blue-fpiked ■— white- 
fpiked— purplc-ipiked—Perfian lilac—purple- 
flowered Perfian — white-dowered Perfian— 
blue-flowered Perfian—cut-leaved Periian. 
Lime tree— (Tilia) —common grecn-twig- 

f ed—red-twigged—Virginia fmooth-leav ed— 
Carolina woolly-leaved. 

Liquidambar, fweet gum-tree— (Liquid- 
ambar) — ftyrax - flowing, maple-leaved — 
fpleen-wort leaved. 

Lombardy poplar— (Pop ulus ). 

Magnolia, or laurel-leaved tulip-tree—- 
(Magnolia) —glaucous - leaved—fmall - glau- 
tous with double flowers—acuminate-leaved 
—umbrella magnolia. 

Maple-tree — (Acer )—common finaller — 
greater, or fyeamore-rree—plane-frec-icaved 
—lugar-tnaple—PennfyJvanian—red, or fear- 
let flowering—Tartarian—afh-leaved—Mont¬ 
pelier —maple—Cretan maple—Italian. 

Mealy tree, pliant— (Viburnum). 

Medlar tree — (Mcfpilus) — German, or 
common — arbutus-leaved—amelanchier, or 
fhrubby medlar—dwarf medlar—cotoneafler, 
or dwarf quince—Canada fnowy mefpilus— 
woolly-leaved. 

Menefpermum, or moon-feed ( Menefper- 
mum\)—- Canada round-leaved—Virginia lo- 
bate-leaved. 

Mezercon —(Daphne) —early red—purple 
—white. 

Mimofa, or fenfitive plant— (Afimofa )— 
tree mimofa—pinnatifid-ieaved acacia. 

Mulberry-tree— (A/orus) —com mon black- 
berried — red-berried — white-berried—paper 
mulberry-tree' of Japan. 

Myrica, (fee candle-berry myrtle). 


Ne&arine tree — (Amygdalus). 

Nettle tree ( Celtis ) — South European— 
Occidental American—Oriental, or Eaflcrn. 

Nickar tree, (fee Bonduc). 

Nightfhade', woody— (Solanum) —common 
green-leaved—variegated-leaved. 

Nyfla, or tupclo tree— (Nyjfu). 

Oak tree — (Qucreus) — common Englifh 
—American chelnut-leavcd—willow-leu ed— 
white Virginia oak—black Virginian—red 
Virginian—cut leaved Italian—prickly cupped 
Spanilh—Turkey oak—with feveral varieties 
at different fpecies—See the genus Q/tercus. 

Oak, Poifnn— (Rhus). 

Olive, wild (See Elscagmis). 

Ononis, or reft-harrow (Ononis) —fhrubby 
purple. 

Olier tree— (Salix). 

Paliurus, or Chrift’s Thorn— (Rhamnus). 

Papaw tree. North American— (Annoua). 

Paflion-flower— ( Pajjifiora) — blue-rayed 
or common. 

Peach tree— (Amygdalae) —common, many 
varieties—double flowered—dwarf peach. See 
the genus Amygdalus. 

Fear tree— (Pyrus) — common pear, ma¬ 
ny varieties—double bloflbincd—twice flow, 
eilng—ft riped-leaved. 

Periploca, or climbing dog’s bane— (Peri, 
ploca). 

Perfimon or Pifhamin plum— (Diafpyro:-). 

Piftachia irce-(Pifiacia) —true piftachia 
tree—turpentine tree. 

Plane tree— (Pluianus) —Oriental plane— 
Occidental American—Spanifh, or middie 
plane. 

Plane tree. Life— (Acer Pftudeplatanuy). 

Pliant mealy tree— (Viburnum). 

Plum tree— (Prunus) —domeftic, or com¬ 
mon cultivated, many varieties—double flow* 
eied—damfnn tree—bullace tree. 

Pomegranate tree (Punica) — granulous* 
fruited common — large double-flowered — 
ftriped-lcavcd. 

Poplar tree — (Poptdtr )— Abcic tree, or 
common white—cut-lcaved white—-black pop* 
lar—afpen-tree, or tremulous poplar—Caro¬ 
lina poplar—Canada poplar—various leaved 
—facamahacca, or baliam poplar—Athenian 
poplar—Lombardy poplar, the moft fwift 
grower of the populus tribe, and ot almoft 
any other tree of our plantations. 

Prinos, or winter-berry— (Prino <)—verti- 
cillate Virginian. 

Privet (Liguflrum) — common privet — 
bloach-leaved—Carolina broad-leaved.^ 

Ptclea, or fhrubby trefoil— (Ptelea) —tii* 
foliate-leaved. 

Purilane tree, Sea — (An iplex). 


Quick, 
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Quick, or haw-thorn, or white-thorn— 

(Cruttegus). 

Quince tree;— (Pyrus) —common, large, py¬ 
ramidal fruited—applc-fhaped—pear-ihaped— 
—broad-leaved Portugal. 

Quince, baftard— (Mefpilus). 

Rafpbcrry— (Rubus)— -common red berried 
— white bcnietl — twice-bearing — cane, or 
fmooth (talked—greater German—large yel¬ 
low-fruited—odorous, or fweet-flowering, &c. 

ReU-harrow— (Ononis). 

Roane tree— (Sotbus). 

Robinia, or ialle acacia— (Robinia)—See 
Acacia. 

Rule tree— (Rofa) —white rofc—double 
white—niaidcn’s-blulh white—red role, offi¬ 
cinal—double-red—Provence red rofe—dou¬ 
ble Provence —blufti Provence—cabbage Pro¬ 
vence—tools Provence—red Dutch—hundred- 
braved Dutch cabbage rofc—marble rofe— 
—monthly rofe—York and Lancafter role— 
dumalk red rofe — datualk white—Andrian 
red and yellow—yellow Audrian—rofa-mun- 
di, or variegated—Scott h rofe, red, white, 
ftiiped- yellow rofc, (ingle, double—vclvet- 
rofc — cinnamon rofe — thornlefs, or virgin 
role—mu(k rofc—Pennfvlvanian rofc—bur- 
net-leaved role—rofe de Aleaux—apple bear¬ 
ing—eglantine rofe, or fweet briar—canine, 
or dog rofe, red, white , with many other 
forts of roles both in fpecies and varieties.— 
See the genus Rofa. 

Saint John’s wort— (Hypericum). 

Saint Peter’s Wort, Shrubby— (Lonicera). 

Sallow tree— (Salix). 

Saliola, ihrubby glafs-wort— (Saljola). 

Saflafras tree—Y Lauras). 

Scorpioit-fenna— (C.oroniilu). 

Service tree, or Sorlv— (Sotbus) —common 
domedic or cultivated—with berry fruit—ap- 
plc-lhaped — pear-(hapcd — bird’s ley vice, 01 
mountain afh. 

Service tree, Wild— (Crataegus) —common, 
or mspie-leaved—azarole fervicc—Virginia 
a/.arole—Icarlct Vitginia fervicc—cocklpur- 
thorn—downy-leaved Vitginian—green-leav¬ 
ed—-common liawthotn, wlute-thorn, 01 quick 
> —C ihdonburv thorn. Sec the genus Crata-gus. 

Sloe tree— (Prunus ). 

Smilav, or Rough Bindweed— (Smi/ax )— 
rough, or common ftnilax —oval-leaved— 
round-leaved; 

Snow hall tree — (Viburnum). 

Snow-dtop tre c—(ChionantJius and Hale - 
fsa). 

Southern-wood — (Artemifia) — common 
green—white-leaved—dwarf yellow. 

Spiraea, or Spiraea Frutcx— (Spiraea) —wil¬ 
low-leaved, common red-fpiktd -— down)- 


leaved fcarlet—white-flowered—Guelder rofe- 
leaved—hypericum-frutex-r-crenated leaved—* 
forbus-leaved. 

Stewartia— (Stewartia). 

Storax tree— (Liquidambar). 

Sumach —( Rhus) —tanner’s fumach—-flag's 
horn fumach—Venice fumach — lentifcus- 
• leavedfinooth fumach.— fmooth fcarlet— 
fmooth red—varnifh tree—American toxico¬ 
dendron, or poifon oak—radicant toxicoden¬ 
dron. 

Sweet Briar— (Rcfa) —fee Briar and Rofe 
tree; alfo the genus Rofa for the different 
varieties. 

Sycamore tree— (Acer)— -common fyca- 
more—ftriped-leaved. 

Svringa, or Mock Orange— (Philadclphur) 
— coronate common — double-dowered — 
ftriped-leaved—inodorous, or fcentlcfs. 

Tacatnahacca, or Balfam Poplar— (Popu- 
lus). 

Tamarilk tree— -(Tamarix)— French red- 
barked—German yellow-barked. 

Thorn tree, Haw, or White Thom— (Cra - 
tagus) -t- common hawthorn — Glaftonbury 
thorn—cockfpur thorn, See. See the genus 
Crataegus. 

Tooth-ach tree —(Zanthoxylum). 

Toxicodendron, or Poifon Oak— (Rhus )— 
See Sumach. 

Tragacanth, or Goat’s Thorn— (AJiraga- 
lus). 

Travcllcr’s Joy— (Clematis). 

Tulip tree —( Liriodendrcn). 

Tupelo tree— (Nyffa). 

Vacciniutn, or Whortle-bcrry — (Vacti¬ 
nium )—comprifing the whortlc-berry, bill- 
berry, cranbejry, See. See the genus Vacci - 
nium. 

| Viburnum, or Wayfaring tree. See. — (Vi- 
burnum) —common, or pliant mealy tree— 
plum-leaved viburnum — maple-leaved—den- 
(a ted-leaved—lauruftinus-leaved—caflio- berry 
bulb—Guelder rofe. 

Vine, or Grape tree— (Vitis) —common 
cultivated, many varieties—fox-grape—cut¬ 
leaved—tree winged-leaved. 

Virgin’s Bower — (Clematis' — common 
Muc-flowcred—purple, red, and double-flower¬ 
ed --traveller’s joy—cut led-flowered clematis 
—Virginia tcrnatc-lcavcd—oriental yellow— 
oiiaceous-flowcrcd — flammula, or fweet- 
•centcd. See the genus Clematis. 

Walnut tvec—-(^ug/ans )—common culti- 
.•ated, feveral varieties—hiccory, or American 
valnut, comprifmg the black hiccory, white, 
nag-harked, fmooth-harked. 

Wayfaring tree, fee Viburnum. 

Whortle-bcrry, fee Vacciniutn. 

Willow 
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'Willow tree— (Salix) —common white— 
fhining-leaved — white-barked—red-willow— 
purple willow—Norfolk purple—pendulous, 
or weeping willow—yellow-barked willow— 
ofirr willow—fallow tree, or ovate-rough- 
Jcaved willow — with feveral other fpecics. 
ice the genus Satix. 

Zamhoxylum, or tooth-ach tree— (Zantho- 
xylumj —broad-leaved—narrow-leaved. 

The foregoing regifter of the Deciduous 
trees and fhrubs comprehends all thofe of har¬ 
dy growth, that will grow in the full ground 
at all icafons in any common foil and iituation; 
and comprifes all thofe of this tribe as are 
employed in decorating the various ornament¬ 
al plantations in pleafure-grounJs, (hrubberies, 
parks, and other diftricls; as alfo the different 
forts of Deciduous foreft trees for timber and 
coppice plantations, and all the fpecies of fruit- 
trees. But as the foreft and fruit trees are ar¬ 
ranged each under a feparate head, in the articles 
Forrji and Fruit Trees, their different fpecics 
and varieties are more fully explained ; fo that 
under the prefent arrangement, they are all 
proper, either in general or fele*ft collections, 
to ule in forming any pieafurable plantations, 
or as may be required, according to the nature 
of growth or peculiar merit of the different 
forts of trees and thrubs in the rcfpe&ivc ge¬ 
nera, as they occur in the general courfc of 
the book. 

They arc propagated or raifed by feveral 
different ways, and tnoftlv all in the natural 
ground; many of them by feed, others by lay¬ 
ers, cuttings, fuckers, fome by grafting and 
budding; moftly ail performed in the ipring, 
in February, March, and April, or many 
occafionally in autumn, in September, Octo¬ 
ber, and November, though grafting is always 
performed in the fpring, and budding in futn- 
mer, July and Auguft: the whole being fullv 
explained for all the different forts under their 
proper heads in the proccis of the general 
work; to which we refer for the proper di¬ 
rections; and likcwifc to the article Nurfery, 
in which arc many cffential obfervations rela¬ 
tive to the railing and managing vounc trees 
and (hrubs in general to proper growths for 
final tranfplantation. Sec Nursery. 

All the forts here arranged are cultivated in 
all the principal public nurfery grounds, for 
the fupply of thofe who may have occafion 
to make collections, lei's or more, for their 
leverai or particular plantations. 

As they are adapted for various forts of har-i 
4m plantations, in gardens, pleafurc-grounds, 
{hrubberies, ico, proper coilc&ions may lie 
made of the lores icquircd, either for general 
or any particular occafion, by recurring to 


the rcfpetftive genera for the defired informa¬ 
tion of their different degrees of growth, pe¬ 
culiar habit, and fpecific diftinclion, and rc- 
fpeiftive meric and utility for ditfoicnt put poles; 
.1 great number being large and lofty trees, as 
in the afhes, maples, bcccncs, elms, oaks, 

( planes, poplars. See. valuable both as tiill- 
rate timber trees, and for any large planta¬ 
tions; others are of moderate growth to 
affcmblc in any general plantation depart¬ 
ments ; and a very confidcrablc number come 
under the flowering (hruh denomination ; toge¬ 
ther with all the different fpecies of fruit trees, 
both to plant as fuch, and tome occafionally to 
affemble in ornamental planting. 

The feafon for planting or tranfplanting all 
the Deciduous trees and lhrubs, is autumn and 
!fpring; and occafionally in winter, in open 
mild weather. 

The autumn planting of Deciduous trees. 
See. commences about Odlobcr and Novem¬ 
ber, when the trees, &c. have terminated their 
year’s growth, announced by the decay and 
falling of the leaves, when moll foils of tue 
Deciduous trilie may be fucccisfully removed 
or tranfpianled, which may be continued as 
required, from about the middle or latter end 
of October, till December or January, if 
mild open weather continues, but if appear¬ 
ance of feverc froft, ftiould decline all plant¬ 
ing bufinefs, or at Icaft the removal of trees 
tor that occafion; and any as happen to be 
then out of the ground fiiould be plumed as 
foon as poifible, before tlic froft approaches in 
a very rigorous degree ; and in fome of the 
lefs hardy or common forts lately planted, 
ihould be fecured from the rigours of troll by 
laying mulch on the ground over the roots. 

Spring planting in all the Deciduous kinds 
may commence in February, if fettled tempe¬ 
rate weather, and continued as required alt 
that month and March; or occafionally till 
the beginning or middle of April; when as nil 
the trees and fttrubs of this tribe will be begin¬ 
ning to bud forth confidcrabljr for the renewal 
of their leaves, after which it is too late to 
make any principal tranfplantation or removal 
for planting; fo that it is generally adulablc 
to finilh that bufinefs as much as poifible by 
the latter end of March, or early part of April, 
before the trees begin to advance confidcrably 
in their fpring (hoots; and if wholly com¬ 
pleted in February or March, it will be of 
beneficial advantage to the plants, as they will 
ftrike frelh root more effectually, and dlablifh 
their rooting more firmly before the drought 
of fpring and fummet commences. 

In removing thefe trees for planting, Ihould 
lie careful to take them up w ith a full fpread 

of 
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of root* as entire as poflible; and of which 
cut off any part broken or damaged in taking 
up: prune the ends of very long ffragglers, 
and fhorten any downright tap- roots: and 
examining the head, prune any cafual irregu¬ 
larity, clearing alfo away fuckers from the 
bottom, and low {hoots from the ft cm. 

And in general planting ftiould open a cir¬ 
cular aperture tor the reception- of each tree, 
one to two or three feet or more diameter, ac¬ 
cording to the expanfton of the root, and of 
proportionate depth to admit the whole root 
freely in its full lpread, and fo deep as the 
upper roots may be three or four inches at 
lea ft under the furface: fo trimming in the 
earth regularly about the roots, {hake the tree 
or ft.rub by the ftem gently up and down, that 
the earth may fall in more effedlually clofe 
about all the roots and radical fibres, filling 
lip the hole fully a proper depth over the top 
loots; then Head it down moderately dole, 
fiill round next the circumference, continuing 
inward t< ;nc Pern ; and then hniili the furface 
ci only, or a little hollow, ftie better to con¬ 
tain tlie n.oiftutc f riin or watering, cfpcci 
alls i late ipiing or early autumn planting. 

In the carlv autumn and latefpnn. planting, 
if dry ligiif ground, it will be good advantage 
to give cat h tree, a moderate good wa¬ 
tering to the roots as luon as planted ; which, 
in late fpring planting paiticularly, ihould not 
be omitted ; and the watering occafionally re¬ 
peated in very drv weather. 

DFI.PHINK/M, (Dolphin-flower), com¬ 
monly called I.arkfpur. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous, flowerv 
annuals and perennials, of upright growth, 
fiom ..bout a foot and a half to four feet high, 
gat: -fh'-1 with fincly-di\ided leaves, and ter¬ 
minated by long fpikes of pentapetalous flow- 
el s. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Trigynia. 

Charartrrs.) Calyx, none. Corolla, 
live im; hir |xtals, the upper one extended 
at the n...( into a tubular, obtufe tail, and a 
bifid ncdlarium in the centre. Stamina. 
many filaments, and fmail ercdl anthera:. 
-fi^TiLLi’M, three oval germina, three ftyles, 
and reflexed lligmas. Pericarp!um, three 
united unilocular capfules, and many angular 
feeds. 

There are about four fpecies of Delphinium 
common to the Englilh gardens, all of them 
c.mfidcml as flowery plants, two of which are 
alum !. and the reft perennial, viz. 
i. Delphinium AjacU. 

(Ajacisj—l upright, or Lnbranched Annual 
Laik/pur .J Delphinium, vinfi an upright 
limple, unbranching ftalk, two or three icei 


high, garnifhed with finely-divided leaves, and 
terminated by an credl long fpike of flowers, 
having monophyllous nedtariams, and of dif¬ 
ferent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties arc,] Upright Annual Larkfpur, 
.with fingle and double blue flowers—Single 
and double purple flowers—Single and double 
red flowers—Single and douide white flowers 
—Single and double fftver- coloured flowers— 
['Single and double violet-coloured flowers— 
Single and double afh-coloured flowers—Sin¬ 
gle and double ftriped flowers—Large rocket 
Larkfpurs—-Dwarf rocket Larkfpurs very 
beautiful. 

All thefc varieties of Delphinium Ajacis, or . 
Unbranched Larkfpur, rife with a fun pie 
•ftem, fcaree emitting any fide branches; and 
each ftalk is terminated by a very long, eredf, 
flowery fpike, compofed of numerous clofe! y- 
placed flowers, which exhibit a verv orna¬ 
mental appearance in June, July, and Auguft, 
fucceeded by plenty of ripe fcea in September. 

2. Delphinium Csnfolida. 

Branching Annual Larkfpur .] Delphinium, 

with an upright. Tub-divided, branchy ftalk 
three feet‘high, long, finely-divided leaves, ami 
til the branches terminated by long afeending 
fpikes of flowers, having monophyllous nedta- 
riums, and of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties .] Nearly the fame in colour as the 
Unbranched Larkfpur, and of which arc (in¬ 
gles and doubles. 

All the varieties of this fperics fend out 
many branches horizontally, which turn up¬ 
ward toward the extremity, the flowers large, 
but rather thinly placed in the fpikes; they 
all, however, form a very ornamental variety 
in the borders, &c. in July and Auguft* fuc¬ 
ceeded by plenty of feeds in autumn. 

3. Delphinium datum. 

Tall Perennial Bee Larkfpur .] Delphinium, 
with feveral upright ftalks four or five feet 
.ugh. adorned with hairy leaves, cut into ma¬ 
ny broad, expanded fegments, and all the 
ftalks terminated by long, eredt fpike* of blue 
flowers, having diphyllous nedtariums, with, 
bifid lips, bearded at the top. 

4. Delphinium grandiflonm, 

Grandiflorous , Perennial , Bee Larkfpur.] 

IX-lphinium, with upright, branchy ftalks a 
<>ot and a half high, fimooth leaves, compofed 
• >f many narrow fegments, ending in feveral 
points, and towards the upper pan of the 
ilulks large azure-coloured flowers fingly, 

. iving diphyllous nedtariums, with entire 
1 ps, appearing in July, fucceeded by feed 
<n autumn. 

Of thcl’c four fpecies, the two firft ami va- 

lietics are wholly annual, but the third and 
1 fourth 
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}<$nrfh are perennial in root, and annual in 
folk, which rife in fpring, and decay in au¬ 
tumn. 

The names Larkfpur and Bee Larkfpur are 
derived from the refcmhlance of the tail of the 
corolla to the fpur of a lark's foot; and from 
the ne&arium of the perennial forts to a bee. 

The flowers of all the forts are moderately 
large, numerous, and moftly collected into 
erect (pikes, and are very confpicuous and 
ornamental. 

All the forts are very ornamental furniture 
for the borders and other compartments of tfie 
plcafure-grtrand, and are fo hardy that they 
profper in any common foil and expofure, and 
all the forts are raifed abundantly from feed in 
the full ground, as directed below. 

Propagation and Culture. 

The two annual forts and varieties are of 
the tribe of hardy annuals, raifed from feed in 
the open ground, fown annually in the fpring, 
or occafionaliy in autumn, but molt generally 
the former; all commonly fown in fmall 
patches in the borders, &c. in aflemblagc with 
other hardy' annuals in the places where it is 
defigned to have the plants flower, riot tranf- 
plantcd, as they do not fucceed fo well by 
tranfplantation. 

The mod general feafon for fowing is the 
ipring, in February, March, or not later than 
die beginning or middle of April; and, as 
above obferved, may occaftonally fow fome 
in the autumn about Auguft or September, 
See. as the plants of that fowing fometimes 
rife ftronger in the fpring, and Sower earlier 
than the fpring-fowfl plants ; however, as the 
fpring fowing* alio come up freely and flower 
m good perfection, it will generally be more 
eligible, as the moil convenient and regular 
method, to fow the principal fupply in that fea¬ 
fon, or, if fome are alfo fown in the autumn, 
the plants of which coming earlier into flower, 
will be fucceedcd by thofc of the fpring (ow¬ 
ing ; and thereby a longer continuation of the 
flowers will be obtained: or, as fometimes fcat- 
tcred ftfcds, difleminated from old feeding plants 
in autumn, are productive of many young 
plants riling naturally in the fpring tn the 
borders, may retain fuch of them as are the 
molt regularly placed, to remain for flow¬ 
ering; the others, if removed young with a 
little earth about the roots, may be planted 
in another place, and continued; they will 
take root and run up to flower in a middling 
degree, in fuccefiional order. 

It, however, is always die moft regular 
method to fow the general fupply in the fpring, 
as before obferved. 

The method of fowing being principally in 


little patches, as before intimated, towards the 
midute part of the borders in a varied order, dig* 
ging or loofening the earth for each patch, with 
a garden trowel. Sec. forming the patches about 
fiveor fix inches diameter, (owing in each ten 
or twelve feeds about half an inch deep (fee 
Annual Plants), and when the plants are 
come up an inch or two high, if any appear 
too thick, thin them to about fix or eight 
ftrongeft in each patch, of the upright kinds ; 
and the branching forts to three or four in each 
place, which is principally all die culture they 
require; they will run up quickly for flower¬ 
ing in June and July, Sec. in a beautiful va¬ 
riety. 

But when intended to have a grand (how 
of them in beds by themfclvcs, they are com¬ 
monly fown in drills, forming the drills length¬ 
ways the beds, a foot afunuer, and an inch 
deep, fo fcatter the feeds thinly along the 
drills, and rake the earth over them evenly; 
but the unbranched kinds arc the bcfl adapted 
for this mode of culture. 

Or they may be fown broad-caft on the fur- 
face of the bed, and raked in, and when the 
plants are an inch or two high, thin them 
by hand or hoe, to three or four inches di¬ 
ftance, but the brauched kinds to treble that 
didance. 

Or fometimes the dwarf Larkfpur is fown 
Separate in beds in diftind patches, in rows 
along the bed, a foot afundcr, and the parches 
the lame diftance in the row, difpofed in the 
quincunx order; in which they make a pretty 
appearance. 

In occafionaliy fowing Larkfpurs in au¬ 
tumn, fome may be difpofed in patches, as 
already directed, placing a fmall (lick as a 
mark to each patch ; and may fometimes fcat¬ 
ter fome feeds promifeuoufly about the borders, 
and hoed or raked in; many plants will rife in 
the fpring, when you may feleifr the beft and 
mod regular placed to remain, and remove the 
others that ft and disorderly. 

To preferve the varieties of thefc two an¬ 
nual fpecies from degeneration, all thofe of 
bad colours, and that are very (ingle, (lionId 
be pulled out as foon as they (how bloonr ■ 
enough to difoover their properties; for their 
farina would impregnate the line forts, and 
caufe a degeneracy. 

The perennial forts.—Thefc arc alfn raifed 
plentifully from feeds fown in autumn or 
fpring, in a bed or border of common earth 
for rnuifplaatarion. Sow them on the fui face, 
and rake them in, and when the plants come 
up, hand-weed them occaiioualiy, and thin 
them to three or four inches diftance, to re¬ 
main till O&obcr or November; then plant 

them 
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Jliem out 'where they are to remain to flower: 
their -roots will endure many years, increafc 
•in fiae, and the larger they are, the greater 
number of fiower-ftalks they produce, fo as 
to exhibit a large (how of bloom. 

DENTARIA, Toothwort, or Tooth Vio¬ 
let {Dentaria). 

’‘■‘'’"•oJJ'his genus furniflics three hardy, herba¬ 
ceous, flowery perennials, producing annual 
Aalks twelve or eighteen inches high, adorn¬ 
ed with many-lobcd leaves, and fpikes ofqua- 
dripctalous cruciform flowers. 

Clafs and order, Fetradynamia Siliquofa. 

Char afters .] Calyx, four oblong-oval, 
deciduous leaves. Corolla, four obtufe, cru¬ 
ciform petals. Stamina, foui long and two 
iliortcr tilaments, and crc6t, heart-maped an¬ 
ther*. PrsriLLUM, an oblong germen, thick 
Aylc, ’and blunt Aigma. Pericardium, a 
long, taper, bivalvular, bilocular pod, and 
many loundilh feeds. 

The fpccics arc, 

1. Dentaria pentaphylla. 

Five-lobcd Dentaria .] Dentaria, with up¬ 
tight Arong llalks a foot and a half high, gar- 
infhcd with digitate, fivc-lobcd leaves, and 
tei initiated by loofe fpikes of blulli-coloured 
flowers. 

2. Dentaria cnneaphylla. 

Kinc-lobed Dentaria .] Dentaria, with up¬ 
tight llalks a foot high, garniihcil with ter- 
natc trifoliate leaves, being compofed of nine 
lobes by threes, and the Aalks crowned by 
bunches of purpliAi flowers. 

3. Dentaria buibifera. 

Huibtferous Seven-hbed Dentaria."] Denta¬ 
ria, with flender Aalks a foot high, the lower 
leaves pinnated and fevcn-lohca, the upper 
ones ft tuple, and the Aalks bearing bulbs at 
their tides, and the top crowned by cluAers of 
purple flowers. 

The flowers of all thefe three fpecies are 
rompofed of four cruciform, obtufe petals, and 
are collected into fpikes or cluAers at top of 
the Aalks, appearing in fummer, and are fuc- 
cccdcd by plenty of feed. 

The plants are all of the flowery tribe, per- 
..xnnial, hardy, and delight mod in lhade; they 
are therefore proper furniture for the bordeis 
of lhady walks, and fuch like compartments, 
though they will alfo fucceed in any of the 
open borders. 

They are propagated by feed, and by part¬ 
ing the roots.-—-Sow the iced in autumn foon 
after it is ripe, or early in fpring, iu a fbady 
border of light earth; and when the plants 
are three inches high, may be planted where 
they are to remain, and they will flower the 
year following. By parting the roots, it may 
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be done in O&ober or November, or early m 
fpring. 

The bulbs produced on the fides of* the 
Aalks of the Dentaria buibifera , taken off and 
planted, readily become plants. 

DIANTHUS, Clove GiUiflower, Carna¬ 
tion, Pink, Sweet William, &c. 

This genus futniAies a grand coile&ion of 
herbaceous, beautiful flowery perennials and 
biennials, of hardy growth, for the pleafure- 
ground, all of them fibrous-rooted, and the roots 
moflly crowned with leaves all theyear, fending 
up flowcr-fialks annually from one to three feet 
high, adorned at top with very- confpicuous, 
pentapetalous, folitai v, and aggregate flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Digynia. 

Charaflers.\ Calyx is long, cylindrical, 
indented into five parts at top, fealv at the 
bale, and pcrfillent. Corolla is, in its An¬ 
gle Aate, pentapetalous, with long narrow- 
claws the length of the calyx, but the limbs 
broad, plane, and their edges ctenated. Sta¬ 
mina, ten long filaments, and oval, oblong, 
comprefled anther*. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, two Ayles, and recurved, acuminated 
Aigrnas. • Pericardium, a cylindric, uni¬ 
locular capfule, four-parted at top, and many 
comprefled, roundifh, angulated feeds. 

There are many fpecies of Dianthus, but 
not more than four that have any confideraMe 
merit as garden-flowers, each of w hich fur- 
niflting fome beautiful varieties. 

For diAtndlion fake wc ftiall treat of them 
under three different heads; firfl, the Gilli- 
flower or Carnation kinds,—fecond, all the 
Pink kind,—and third, all the Sweet William 
tribe ; all under the generic a 1 title of Diant bus. 

Firjl Head. I he Gillifower, or Carnation 
kinds. 

There is but one fpecies of Gilliflower, or 
Carnation, but which admits of a profufion of 
moA elegant varieties, all very ornamental flow¬ 
ery plants, for the embellifliment of the pleafure- 
garden, flowering beautifully in July and Au- 
guA, fucceedcd by abundance of feed in autumn. 

'Die fpecies is, 

Dr A NTH Cs Caryophylhts. 

(Caryophyllm)—or Clove Gill fox'er , includ¬ 
ing all the varieties of Carnation .] Dianthus, 
with many Aiort, trailing Aioots from the root, 

G milhed with long, very narrow, evergreen 
tves, and amidA them upright, {lender flow- 
er-Aalks, from one to three feet high, emitting 
many fide Aioots, all of which, and the main 
fislk, terminated by large, folitary flowers, 
having Aiort, oval feales to the calyx, and 
crenated petals. 

The varieties of this are very extenfive. 
and unlimited in the diverfity of the flowers. 

^ E Ft incipal 
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Principal varieties are., 

Comma: Clov -■ G-Uijiovucr —having a large, 
darl-rcd, fwcct-fcented flower, fmelling fra- 


among profefled florifts, air. generally dignS- 
tied with the name of feme great perfonage, 
or that of the perfon who firft raifed them, or 


grantl v like cloves; hence it derived the name, j rliat of the pluce where they were raifed ; fo 
and of which there are—Single Clove Gilli-: that, including the different parts of the king- 


flower—-Double Clove Gilliflower. 


dom, there inay be many hundred different 
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Carnation , fometimts called. Coronation (Co- | varieties, known in different places by dif- 
ronariusj —having a reddifh Angle and doubh feretu titles, as above, lb that it will be k.i- 
flower—Variegated red and white Angle and pufhhle to enunirrate them here; obferving, 
double flower—Variegated red, purple, and j however, that all of them belong principally 
white Angle and double flowers—Variegated j to one oi other of the above daiie.s ; and that 
red, fcarlct, purple, and white Angle and j being firft of all obtained accidentally from 
double flower — Vai legated red, or purple j feed, they are afterwards propagated, and 
above, and white underneath. Angle and dou-j continued only by layers, fee. for fow the 


hie flowers ;—and innumerable other inter¬ 
mediate varieties. 

But thele varieties (Variegated Carnations) J 

■ « /i ■ ry t* • t 1 • * _ i* '_I_l ! 


feed of anv particular fort, it is a hundred to 
one if any prove exactly like the pnrenr; hut 
by layers, every otic retains all the properties 


are by the florifts divided into tour principal j of the mother plant. See their Propaga- 
claffes, according to their different modes of j t:on. 


variegation, viz. 

Flake Carnations—having only two princi¬ 
pal colours, difpofed ill broad flakes or ftripcs 
quite through the petals. 

Bizarre Carnations—having three or foui 
different colours, red, purple, fcarlct, &cc. in 
different ihades, varioufly dilpofcd in irregu¬ 
lar lpots and ftripcs. 

Piquette Carnations — having always a 
white ground, pounced or finely fpotted 
with red, fcarlct, purple, or other colours. 

Painted Lady Carnation—having the petals 
a bright red or purple above, and entirely 
white underneath. 

Each of the above four principal claffcs, 
though tolerably permanent, admit feparately 
of innumerable varieties, formed, botli in 
rtfpedl to the luftre of the different colours, 
fee. as well as the different modes or difpoli- 
tions of the ftripcs, fpors, and other diver fities, 
i.i being more or lefs ftriped with larger or 
ftnaller ftripcs, or with different colours in the 
fame ftripe, or all of one colour: the fame 
is all’o obfcrvablc in the fpotted or pounced 
flowers, by the fpots being either more fre¬ 
quent, or thinly fcattcred, or large, or fmali, 
and fuch like variegations; and by which the 
florifts form new varieties, acquired by raiftng 
fume every year from feed ; for from the feed 
of the varieties of each refpe&ivc clafs in- 
deftnire numbers of new ones are annually 
gained, varying in fome paiticular circum- 
ilances as above, from any that have before 
appeared; fo greatly do tfiey vary from feed. 
But it muft be remarked, that, out of a great 
number fo obtained from feed, there may, 
probably, he but fe v that poffds the requifttc 
properties by which floitii.s diftingnifh a Anc 
Carnation. "However, ait good new varieties, 
of tire above four principal claffcs, obtained 


The flowers of this fpecies and rcfpcvftivo 
varieties are, in their chars ft eriftic or Angle 
(rate, compofed of Ave petals ; hut in the 
double flowers the petals arc numerous, and 
continued quite to the centre; the doubles 
are alfo larger, and considerably more beauti¬ 
ful ; and thefc only ihould be principallv cul¬ 
tivated, which being all Aril obtained 'acci¬ 
dentally from feed, they are continued and 
increased at pleafure bv layers. 

The doubles are fumetimes amazingly large, 
meafuring frequently three or four inches dia- 
meter over the crown, efpccially thofe forts 
called burfters. 

But whole-blowers and burfters are com¬ 
mon to moft of the varieties, more particu¬ 
larly the flakes and bizarres. 

The whole-blowers arc fuch whofc culvx 
or outer cup is of long and of equal growth, 
and opens only at top regularly each way, for 
the free and equal expansion of the petals all 
around; and the flowers of this fort, though 
rather ftnaller than the burfters, arc alwu\; 
more regular in their natural expanlion, ami 
require tonftdcrably the lead Double in ma¬ 
naging their bloom. 

Burfters are fuch, whole cup is large, ami 
i'woln as it were, and is very apt to burfl open 
on one ftde, and the petals thereby break m,v* 
of compaft, and the flowers liecome very 
irregular; but by care in aflifting it in due 
time, by tying and opening the calyx a liitle 
on the contrary tide, it may lie made to blow 
regular, and will be very large and hand- 
foine. 

But the whole-blowers arc the beft calcu¬ 
lated for thAfc who have but little time to 
fpare, as they will always blow regularlv, 
either in pots or the borders, without any 
attendance. 

The 
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The properties required to form a good vogue in many parts; and that the flowers 
"Carnai ion are, that the ft cm Or flower-ftalk ufually brought to fuch places, being the pro¬ 
be moderately tall, i. e. from about eighteen dudlion of many different artifts, according 
to thirty inches high, of proportionable to their utmoft {kill, there are often very curi- 
ftrength all the way up, and at the top fo ous exhibitions of them, in great varietv, 
firm as to fupport the flowcrcreiSl, or at leaft furprifingly large and fine. 

• *ii(bout nodding or hanging much down- The fine varieties are commonly cultivated 
ward ; that the flower he large and double, in pots, for thefe reafons:—firft, that they may 
i. e. have numerous petals quite to the very be readily moved to occasional prote£tion of a 
centre, thefe long, broad, and regularly fpreacf- frame or awning of mats, &rc. from fevere 
ing 5 and that when the flower is fully blown, froft in winter; for although the plants are 
it may be gradually riling in the middle in a hardy enough to live through the winter fully 
fpherical maimer, and the whole expanding expofed, yet, in fevere feafons, they are fome- 
fo regularly, that the circumference or outer times fo much rut, that they fhoot but weak- 
rim be perfcdlly circular. The colours fhotild ly; but by protedling them from the rigours 
be ftrong, lively, and elegant; the ftripcs and of hard frofis, they are preferved in vigour, 
other variegations regular in every part, that and they will confequently be better prepared 
tio great difproportion may appear in the <lif- for /hoofing, and will flower in greater per- 
pofition of the colouring throughout the pc- feclion. .Secondly, it is proper to retain the 
tals of the fame flowers. Thefe properties fine varieties in pots, in order that, when in 
are piiiuipallv cxpcified in tiie fine vaiieties : bloom, they may be placed upon a raifed ftage, 
in pots, detigned for ftage flowers. j covered at top, calculated both to (how the 

What is to be undci flood hv ftage flowers, ] flowers to more advantage, by being raifed a 
are fuch of the more capital tine varieties, as j foot and half or two feet from the ground, and 
produce the moll curious flowers, fuperior ; by the top being covered, it defends them from 
in fi/e, form, colours, and vai legations, being the fcorthing rays of the noon-day fun, and 
always cultivated in pots, and by the florifts, from violent rains, tc c. which w ould greatly 
&cc. when coming into bloom, are placed to- impair their beauty, and haften their decay, 
gether upon a railed (land or ftage covered at And iaftiv, by placing the pots of plants upon 
top, both to defend the flowers from the wea- a ftand or ftage, having the pofts of which 
ther, whereby to continue them longer in furrounded at bottom by fmall cifterns or pans 
full beauty, and that they may appear to of water, prevents creeping infeils from rum- 
greater advantage in their different varieties ing at the pofts thereof to afeend to the flow- 
Of colours, &c. ers, partieulaily ear-wigs ; forthefemifehiev- 

Thrtr general l [ft bt Gardens. mis vermin would otherwise get into the 

All the varieties, or any particular approved bofom of the flower, and gnaw the fweet part 
forts, both of the Clove and Carnation kinds, at the bottom of the petals, that they would 
are very defirablc, ornamental - flowering all drop out of the calyx, 
plants to introduce in all the principal horde)s But, as before intimated, a proper quantity 
and other compartments of the flower-garden jof different varieties of fome principal forts 
and plcalure-gruund ; beautiful in their nu- ; fhould be planted to adorn all the flower-bor- 
merous, large, elegant flowers, in great vari- j tiers and the other confpicuous compartments 
ety of different colours, ftripcs, and variega- , of the pleafure-ground; for they will thrive 
tions, in July and Augtift ; and the plants j in any common foil of a garden, and will 
being hardy to grow in anv common foil ami J flower abundantly in tolerable good perfee- 
open fituation, all eafily propagated by feed, tion; and where there aTC fcvcral different 
l^ers, &c. and not difficult of culture in their varieties, rhey will exhibit a delightful oroa- 
getieral growth, they fhould be admitted plcn- mental appearance for fix weeks, i. c. from 
rifully in every garden, proportionate to its the beginning or middle of July until the lat- 
extent, both in a principal fupplv for adorn- ter end of Auguft, heing their general icafon 
ing the general borders, and fcle« forts plant- of flowering. 

cd in pots, as explained in the following ob- Pots of thefe plants, as alfo of pinks and 
fervations and directions. fwcct-williams, may, by way of euriofity, l»e 

'Hie fine varieties of this beautiful flower brought to bloom early in fpring, by placing 
are in univerfal efteem among florifts and all them in a hot-houfe or forcing-frame, in fa¬ 
ctitious gardeners, and are of the lift of prize nuary, February, or Match. See Forcing- 
flowers, that being railed in their fulled per- f&amk and Stovi;. 
fed! inn, arc carried to florifts’ leaft s, to fltow The Sail prefer for their Culture. 

for a prize; which practice is ttill tnuch in With refpedt to foil, all the varieties grow 

3 E 2 btt-ly 
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freely In almoft any common garden earth 
and tn which produce beautiful lowers; but 
they are generally, fujperior in that of a light, 
loamy nature, and of which kind of foil no¬ 
rifts generally prepare a compoft for their fine 
varieties intended for pots. 

However, for the general plants in bor 
ders, beds, &c. any common foil of the gar 
den in thefe compartments will prove (uffi 
ciently applicable to all the varieties, in which 
they will grow freely, and flower in good per¬ 
fection; only may obferve, that, by addition of 
fome particular foil or compoft, the eminent 
varieties are by the fiorifts fometimes blown 
fuperior in fize of die flower: though may 
have very fine flowers produced in beds, bor¬ 
ders, pots, &c. of good common garden earth. 

But in regard to the improved prepared foil, 
defigned to Mow the more curious varieties in 
the beft poffible perfection, is as follows. 

Provide a quantity of loamy earth, of a 
light fandy temperature, from an upland or dry 
pafture field or common, taking the top fpit, 
turf and all, which muft be laid in a heap for 
feveral months, or a year, and turned over 
frequently, as directed in the article Com¬ 
posts ; and is then to be mixed with about 
one third of dry rotten dung of old hot-beds, or 
rotten neat’s dung, and a little fea-fand, form¬ 
ing die whole into a heap again, to lie three, 
four, or fix months, and will be then excellent 
for ufe; and if one parcel or heap was mixed 
with one of thefe kinds of dungs, and an¬ 
other parcel with the other, for different fea- 
fons, it will make a change, and may be 
found very beneficial in promoting the fize of 
the flowers. 

The above compoft is as good as can be 
for thofe plants, either in pots, or to form 
into beds. 

This compoft, or any other earth yon may 
ufe for this poi pofe, fliould not be lifted, but 
only well broken with die fpade and bands. 
See Composts. 

Thar Propagation by Seed. 

By feed. — When great quantities of the 
plants of this fpecics are required either to 
fumifti large grounds, or for market, or that 
ii is intended to raife new varieties, it is eafiiy 
effeCied by fowing fome feed annually is 
Ipring, in common earth, and from which 
die plants will rife abundantly; and as to 
varieties, you may always cxpedl feveral new 
flowers of good properties from the plants of 
each fowing, and poffibly not one exadty like 
thofe ftom which tltc teed was faved; and 
tliat from the feed of the fineft varieties there 
will probably be many very indifferent as 
well as good flowers, tome tingle, fome dou- 
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Me, though die Angles are always cooftder* 
ably mors numerous than the double* t but ii 
is from die doubles only we are principally to* 
feleCl varieties for our purpofc, which are 
marked when in bloom, to lay for propaga¬ 
tion, and the moft capital of which potted tor 
the ftage, &c. and die others will ao tor tb* 
common flower-borders. 

The feafon for fowing the feed is any 
time from about die 20th of March to die 
fame time in April. 

It grows freeiv in a bed or border of com¬ 
mon earth, of the quality of any light, rich, 
kitchen-garden mould; though cunous per- 
fons often tow the fine tom m pots or boxes,, 
for the convenience of moving them in hot 
weather, to have only the morning fun 
however, you will fucceed in either method ; 
and as to (owing on a bed or a border, may 
either fow it on the furface, and rake it in 
lightly, or may ftrft rake the furface fmoeth, 
then low the feed on the furface, and fift over 
as much light earth as will cover it a quarter 
of an inch deep: obferve alto the fame me¬ 
thod in towing it in pots or boxes, giving 
moderate refreftunents of water in dry wea¬ 
ther ; and the feed will germinate more freely, 
and die plants rife regular, and. take a free 
growth. 

The plants generally come up in a month 
after fowing; give occafional waterings and 
weeding, and in July they will be fit to prick, 
out into nurfery beds, which prepare in an 
open fituation three feet wide; and taking 
advantage of moift weather, prick the plants 
therein lix inches apart, and finifti with a 
general watering, which repeat occafionally 
till the plants have taken good root. Here 
let them remain till September, when they- 
will be to well advanced in growth, as to re¬ 
quire more room, and fbouid then have their 
final tranfplantation into other three-feet wide 
beds of good earth, in row's lengthways the 
bed, nine incites afundcr, and the fame di- 
(lance in the lines, placing them in the quin¬ 
cunx order; and here they are finally to re¬ 
main all winter, and until they flower, and 
have obtained an increafe of the approvST 
varieties of doubles, by layers: and until 
which periods, all the culture they require, 
is, that if the winter ftiould prove very fevere, 
an occafional ihelrcr of mats, during the 
hardeft froft, will be of much advantage, 
'hough not abfolutely neceffary ; and in fpring 
loofen the ground between them with an 
toe, keep them always clear from weeds, and 
when their flower-(laIk* advance, tie them up 
o (licks, efpecially all thofe that difeover 
by their large flowcr-j>ods to be doubles. 
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They v3l flower ia June, July, and Au-j that operation; and the foone r it > e 
gpft, at whack dotes u {why u the, fa^mt&t thfi (taxta thfc vMX 

and douses are dvft'mguiftvaHe, all die ftnaleA may have {undent time to* toafrunfit tod to 


may he drawn out to make room for their 
betters the double varieties. 

When thefe are fully blown, examine their 
nqjpcrtics j the fineft may be marked for 
fugs or other principal flowers, and the others 
as furniture for die borders; all of which 
may be increafcd by layecs the fame year, 
to treble or perhaps fix or eight times their 
number or more, fince each good plant will 
furnifh from three or four, to ten or twelve 
ihoots from the bottom, proper for laying, 
each of which takes root, and becomes a 
new plant the fame feafon; and each of thefe 
again will in their turn furnifii the like num¬ 
ber of Ihoots the following yeais, for the 
fame work of propagation; and fo each Va 
rig ty may be thus annually increafcd to great 
numbers, and every plant fo obtained, of each 
refpeCtive variety, retains all the properties 
cxa&ly of the mother plant, which is never 
the cafe of thofe propagated by feed ; though 
from feedlings ail our fine new flowers are al¬ 
ways firft obtained. 

Therefore as foon as the feedlings (how 
bloom, proceed to the work of propagation 
by layers of all die doubles among them, or 
at leafr as many of them as you fhall ap- 

E rove; and die following is the method of 
tying them. 

Their Propagation by Layers . 

By layers.—We obferved above, that the 
propagation of thefe plants by layers is the 
only method by which we can with certainty 
continue any particular variety, either new or 
old; fince every layer, becoming a new plant, 
always produces a flower cxaCtiy in fize, co¬ 
lour, ami character, as that of its parent; and 
that being layed in fummer, they form roots 
in fix weeks, and be fit to tranfplant, and each 
produce flowers the year following, as well as 
each furnifh a farther fupply ol (hoots for 
more layers. 

The proper parts for layers are thofe leafy 
(hoots ariung near the crown of the root, 
which, when about five, fix, or eight inches 
long, are of a proper degree of growth for 
layers, and which, as they remain on the pa¬ 
rent plants, being layed, the body part into 
the earth an inch or two deep, with the tops 
above ground, the inferted part ftrikes root in 
a few weeks, to tranfplant from the old (tool 
die fame year, and will flower in perfection 
the year following. 

The general feafon for this work is June, 
July, and beginning -of Auguft, as then die 
(hoots will be arrived at a proper growth for 


acquire ftrength before winter: thofe layed in 
June and July will .be fit to take off in Augu$ 
and September, fo will form.fine pknts by 
Oaober. 

The method of- performing the work is as 
follow*.—Kirft provide a quantity of 
hooked flicks for pegs, three or four inches 
long, with which to peg the layers, down in 
the ground i alfo get ready, in a- barrow or 
bafket, a quantity of light, rich mould, to raife 
the earth, if occafiod, around each plant ■$ 
and provide alfo a (harp penknife. Having 
all thefe ready, then proceed to the work of 
laying; firft trip off all the under leave* hum 
the body of the Ihoots, and fhorten thofe at 
top an inch or two evenly, and then fixing 
upon a ftrong joint about die middle of the 
(boot, and on the hack or under fide thereof, 
cut with your knife the joint half way through, 
flantingiy, dire Cling the knife upward, fo as to 
flit the (hoot up the middle almofl to the next 
joint above; by which you form a kind of 
tongue on the back or under fide of the (hoot, 
observing that the fweliing, fkiuny pprt of the 
joint, remaining at the bottom of the tongue, 
muft be trimmed off, that nothing may ob- 
ftrud the i (Tiling of the fibres, for the layers 
always form their roots at that pan; this 
done, loofen the eanh around the plant, and, 
if neceflary, add feme frefh mould, to raife it 
for the more ready reception of the layers; 
then with your fingers make a hollow or drill 
in the eanh to receive the layer, which bend 
gently down horizontally with the cut pan, 
into the opening, raifing the top upright, fo 
as to keep the gafh or (lit pan of the layer 
open, and with one of the hooked flicks peg 
down the body of the layer, to fecure it in 
its proper place and pofition, (till preferving 
the top ercCl, and the flit open, and draw the 
earth over it an inch or two, bringing it clofe 
about the creCl pan of the (hoot, up to the 
leaves; proceeding in the fame manner with 
the others; and when all the Ihoots of each 
plant are thus layed, give diredly fome water 
to fettle the earth clofe, and the work is finifil¬ 
ed, repeating the waterings often in dry wea¬ 
ther ; and in five or fix weeks the layers will 
have formed good roots, when they mould be 
feparated with a knife from the old plants, 
and planted in beds or pots, as may be conve¬ 
nient, in the following manner. 

Note, Carnations may like wife be propa¬ 
gated by pipings or cuttings, as direCicd in 
uie propagation of the pink tribe, though 
the layers generally make die befl plants, and 
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<!f*at method is moft eligible for general prac- poTcd in the borders* or feme retained in the 
tice. | fame -bed, for flowering, as may be conve» 

Taking off, and tranfplanting the Layers. nient. 

The Dyers, as above ohterved, are gene- I Their Winter Culture. 

rally well rooted in fix weeks after laying, 1 Tn November the fine varieties in pots 
winch you will obferve by opening the earth jfhotild be moved to a fonnv, flickered fitnation 
a little, and examining the bottom, or root I for the winter; and if placed in a frame, f#?:' 
part; and if it has emitted plenty of radical I to have occafional prote&ion from hard froft, 
fibres, they fhotdd be taken off, and planted j it will be of much advantage; therefore where 
otit feparatelv, to form diftimft plants. j there are any garden-frames at liberty, the 

They muft be cut or feparated with a knife j pots may be placed dofe together therein ; or 
from tKe old plant, gently ruifing them our of j if the bed is railed three, tour, or fix inches 
the earth with the .point of a knife or trowel, I with light dry earth, fund, or afhes, and fo 
fo as to preferve the fibres or roots of the layers j plunge the pots in it to their rims, it will he 
as entire aspoffible; and when thus taken up, la greater protection for their roots, covering 
cut off the naked fticky part at bottom dole to j them occasionally with the glafles in hard 
•the root, and trim the tops of the leaves a little; I trolls, &c. but for want of frames, a bed, 
they are then ready for planting, cither into J prepaTod as above, may be arched over with 
beds or pots but rather into nurfery-beds of j hoops, to be covered occafionally with mats, 
good earth, about iix weeks, and then the fine I Under either ofthofe flickers, the plain?.:* 
torts may be potted; therefore chuling a bed no be covered with glafles or mats only in 
or border of rich light earth, let it be then J rime of fevere froft and great fuows, but 
neatly digged, and the furface raked fmooth, I muft enjoy the full air in all open weathers, 
and here plant the layers with a dibble, at fix I by having aH covering entirely off; for a mo¬ 
or eight inches diflance, give dire £11 v a good j derate froft can no ways affix'! them ; and if 
watering, and repeat it in dry weather, every j much covered, it would draw them up weak 
day or two, for a week or a" fortnight, when I and tender. Do not however omit, in fe- 
the plants will have taken freftt root, and be-J vere weather, to alfbrd tlicm Hie above Ihrl- 
gin to advance in growth. I ter, which will preferve the plants in greater 

In this bed let them take their growth rill I health and vigour than if fully expofed to all 
Oiflober; rhen thofe of the fine varieties may I weathers during the winter, 
be potted in fmall pots (thirty-twos or forty-j He careful alio that the earth in none of the 
eights) for moving to occafional fheher from I pots is rendered very wet by die hole at hot- 
hard frofts till fpring, tlien tranlplantcd into j tom being too dole flopped to detain the 
large pots to remain to flower; therefore, at J moifturc. 

the above-mentioned time in autumn, take up j Thus continue your care of the potted plants 
the layers of the prime forts from the nuiferv-J till fpring, and then fliift them info large 
beds, with fmall balls of earth about their j pots to remain to blow, as direded in rheir 
roots, plant one in each fmall pot, and give a J fpring culture. 

moderate watering, ami place them in a warm I In refped to thofe in the open beds, al- 
fituation in the full air till November; then I though they commonly ftand the winter re¬ 
move them to occafional flicker, as dircdlcd I Irrablv, yet where any choice forts are con- 
in their winter culture. Jtinucd together in the nurfery beds, if you 

Or may plant the layers at once into large I have any fpare frames, or tl*c beds arched 
pots in autumn ; but thefe arc not fo convc- 1 over, to lie covered with mats or long dry iir- 
nient to remove to fheher in winter, as fmall J ter in fevere frofts, it will be of muck atfvan- 
pots, becaufe they take up much room in a I rage. 

frame. See. bclides, by having the layers in j 1/irir Spring Culture, tran/planting into Bordet \ 
fmall pots all winter when they receive hard-1 Pots, tsfe. fluffing into larger Pots, tsfe. 

ly any growth, and tranfplanting them into I In the latter end of February, or fomc rime 

large pots of frerti earth in fpring, it proves j in March, or early part of April, the layers 
very beneficial to the plants. Sec their Spring j fhould have their final tranfplantation into 
Culture. borders, pots, tec. thofe as have remained 

The more common forts may either at the I all winter in nurfery-beds fhould now be 
abogse time, in autumn, be tranfphnted info I planted out, a proper fupply into the different 
the borders or other compartments of the I Hower-borders anti pots, «c. finally to re- 
jyUjfurc-ground, where they arc to remain to j main for flowering; anti thofe of the fclctSl 
fflfper, or may he continued in the beds until kinds, as were planted in fmall pots in an- 
fpttng; and then a due quantity may be dif- 1 tumn, or fuch of them as ft ill remain in 

beds. 
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beds, and that you intend; dial! blow in pots, 
Ihould be tranfplantcd with balls into the large 
pots, where they are to remain for flowering. 

In tranfplanting the layers from die nurfery- 
beds, finally into the borders or pots, fhould 
be careful to remove them with full roots; 
and if with a fmail clump of earth adhering, 
: VAyiU be of additional advantage ; or, how¬ 
ever, where this is not convenient, preferve 
the roots as entire as poflihle ; plant them 
with die fame calc, and they will readily 
{hike tnlh root and grow freely; observing, 
in this dieir final removal, to introduce a fuf- 
ficicncy in the principal flower-borders, &c. 
in fume regular order; and thofe which are 
defigned for pots fhould be planted now at 
once into large fizes, as mentioned hereafter, 
in which to remain for flowering, audfurnifb 
layers for future propagation. 

Hut the capital varieties which were plant- 
••dorn fmail pots in autumn, as before obferved, 
lhuuld now, i. e. end of February, or fome 
time in March, or beginning of April, be 
tvanfplantcd into the larger pots to remain. 

The pots proper for their reception for 
flowering fhould be fixtccnvbut not kfs than 
twenty-fours ; for they ihould be nine or ten 
incites at lead in the clear at top, but if a foot 
die better, that dicre may be due room to lay 
the laycis, at the proper fcafou, for a further 
inireafe, which is an cfTential point to be 
conlidcml. The pots being ready, put fome 
pieces of tile or oyller-thells over the holes 
at bottom, and fill them half way with earth; 
then turn the plants out of the fmail pots, ficc. 
with die ball of earth about their roots, and 
alter taking away a little of the earth around 
the tides ot the trail, place one plant in each 
of the large pots, filling up the vacancy round 
the ball with more treih comport, bringing 
it alfo dole up about die body of die plant, 
which ihould Hand nearly as high as die rim 
of the pot; and liniih each pot with a mode¬ 
rate watering. j 

Many perlons plant two plants in each large 
pot ; but when there is only one, they flower 
ilrouger, make flronger flioots for laycis, and 
there is more room to lay them. 

Yhe plants being thus potted, place them 

a didtered funny lituation in the full air, 
and in dry weather fupply them with water 
twice or thrice a week, and here let them re¬ 
main till they arc conlidcrably advanced to- 
watds flowering ; then the fine forts may be 
placed on the Carnation ftage : where there is 
iiuh eon veil iencies. obferve as follow. 

Hunt me r Cut tut c, J lacing than on the Stage, 
and A/anaganent what in Bloom , tstc. 

During diy warm wcadicr continue the care 


of watering thofe in pots every day or two, 
Likcwife clear out all weeds, and at times 
lightly ftir the furface to prevent the earth 
from binding; which will be beneficial to the 
plants, and preferve an air of neatnefs. 

In May and June the flower-dents of the 
plants will advance a-pace, when flicks fhould 
be placed for their fupport, both to all thofe 
in the borders, as well as to thofe in die pots, 
having flicks for this purpofe about two feet 
and half, or a yard long, either round or 
fquare, but perfectly ftraight and tapering 
from die bottom, efpecially thofe for the more 
curious forts in pots; iharpening the lower 
end, thruft one down by every plant, to which 
tie die flower-rtems in a neat manner, which 
repeat at different times, according as they 
advance in height. 

In June or beginning of July the plants will 
be conlidcrably advanced towards flowering, 
when thofe intended for the ftage fhould be 
placed thereon, both to be out of the way of 
creeping infedts, particularly ear-wigs, which, 
as before obferved, eat the petals off at their 

bafe, to the derti uiStion of the flowers ; fo to 
prevent their depredation, the ports or fup- 
porters of. the rtage fhould be furrounded at 
bottom by fmail c ill eras of water, as here¬ 
after dircaed, that the vermin cannot come 
at the ports, to creep up to the flowers ; and 
that by placing die plants on a ftage, having 
the platform eighteen inches or two feet high, 
the flowers arc viewed to more advantage; 
and if there is eredted an awning over the 

top, fupported four feet above the platform, 
the flowers being hereby fcrecued from the 
vehement heat of the mid-day fun, and de¬ 
fended from heavy rains, arc continued much 
longer in beauty. 

Some Carnation ftages are conftru&ed up¬ 
on very elegant plans, both to render them 
ufeful and ornamental. 

But as to the general conftrudtion of a 
common Carnation ftage, it is formed en¬ 
tirely of flight timber-work, thus—A board¬ 
ed platform is erc&ed, at eighteen inches or 
two feet height, formed by two ranges of 
planks, to contain two rows of pots length¬ 
ways, proportionable to the number iutended 
to be placed thereon ; and which is fupported 
on polls, ranged either in one row aloug un¬ 
der the middle of the platform, or in two 
ranges, one on each tide ; and over the top is 
erected a roof of open work, live or fix feet 
high, to be covered with painted canvas, &c. 
for die protection of the flowers, fupported 
either by a range of neat ports on each fide, or 
by one row, ranging along the rpiddle between 
the plauks of the platform, which is the moll 

eligible 
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eligible; the roof mar be formed either arch¬ 
ways, or like the ridge of a houfe, having 
the arches or fj>ars about a foot afunder, and 
fliffened by thin flips of deal carried acrofs 
them the whole length of the ft age; and the 
roof thus formed may be covered either with 
coarfe canvas painted white, or ftrong brown 
paper painted the fame colour with white lend, 
or with ftrong white paper brufhed over with 
tinfeed-oil to render it proof againft wet, or, in 
default of either of thefe, may cover it with 
■neat garden-mats, lengthways; either of which 
being defigned only juft to fereen the flowers 
from the (corching fun and great rains, that 
their beamy may be continued as long as pofii- 
ble. 

All the wood-work of the ftage fhouldhc 
painted white, both to preferve it from the 
■weather, and give it a more lively appear¬ 
ance. 

In conftrufting "Carnation ftages, fome are, 
fo curious as to contrive ‘flicks lor the fupport i 
of the flower-ftalks, fixed to the work of the 
ftage, by means of fmall neat rails carried 
along lengthways the ftage, juft over the place 
where each row of pots ftand, and from which 
rails, upright fticks, half an inch thick, are 
carried to another fuch rail above, placing 
them at fuch diftances, that there be two to 
each pot, and fo train the flower-ftems up to 
■the outfide of the flicks. 

With refpeft to the ciftems of water above 
mentioned, to futround the fupporters of the 
-ftage, they are formed by earthen or leaden 
pans, about fifteen inches wide, and three or 
four deep, having a hollow or vacancy in the 
middle five or fix inches wide, Kke a focket, to 
receive the polls, and is formed by a railed rim 
in the middle, equal in height to that of the 
circumference; and the hollow or focket fo 
formed is to receive the bottom of the polb 
quite through to the ground, and the ipacc 
between the outer and inner rim is filled with 
water; fo that each poll Handing in the mid¬ 
dle of fuch a cittern, diffidently guards againfl 
creeping infefts, for they will not attempt to 
crofs the water. 

Thefe citterns may be bad at any of the 
potters that make garden-pots; and if you 
chufe them of lead, every plumber knows tneir 
conftruftion. 

But as making the above-deferibed Carna¬ 
tion ftage may not be convenient to every one, 

'I lhali oeferibe one of a more cheap and eafy 
conftruftion. Provide fome flat earthen pans 
about fifteen or eighteen inches diameter, and 
three or four deep, which place by pairs 
oppoOtc two feet apart, and fix or eight feet 
between each pair length way*; and in each of 
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thefe pans, whelm -a large garden-pot bottom 
upward, and acrofs earn pair of pots lay a 
flat piece of timber, two feet fix inches long, 
and two or three inches thick; then having 
long planks, lay thefe acrofs the timbers length¬ 
ways, in two rows, and your ftage is formed, 
then place two rows of pots upon the planks, 
and fill the pans with water, to keep off#«r*'' 
lefts. 

For want of a covered ftage to fcrcen the 
flowers, you may contrive a kind of final! 
umbrellas or round-fpreading caps, either of 
tin or ftrong paper or canvas, nine or ten 
inches diameter, one for each plant, having a 
focket in the middle to receive the tops of the 
fupport-ftick ; thole umbrellas which are 
formed of tin are the beft, and may he had at 
the tin-ware fhops; but if vou make them 
of paper or canvas, firft form little round 
frames, having the rim formed with flips of 
lead, wire, cane, &c. the above width, 
crofs flips of the fame materials, contriving a 
focket of lead or tin in the middle for the 
fupport flick to go quite through, as juft 
obferved; and upon thefe frames pafte or few 
fome ftrong thick paper or canvas, which paint 
with oil-colour, that they may ftand the 
weather; either of which covers arc placed 
over the flowers by running the fupport flick 
up through the hole or focket in the middle, 
and retting the cap upon a piece of wire run 
through, or any thing limilar fixed acrofs the 
flick, at fuch height from the flower as to 
fereen it eflfeftually from the fun an3 rains. 

Give attention to continue to tie up neatly 
the flower -dalles of the plants in general, as 
they advance in ftaturc. When they are 
arrived at their full height, the curious in 
Carnations fupport them ereft at top with 
wires, having a fmall eye or ring at one end, 
for die reception of the nower-ftalk, fo put the 
other end into holes made in the fupport-fticks; 
thefe wires fhoirfd be five or fix inches long, 
and fcveral holes are made in the upper part 
of the fticks, the firft at the height of the 
bottom of the flower-pod, the others above 
that, an inch or two diftant, and place the 
wires in the holes lower or higher, thatuhe 
eye or ring may be juft even with the bafe of 
the calyx, to fupport the flower in an upright 
pofition; and by drawing the wire lefs or 
more out, the (lower is preserved at any di- 
ft a nee from die fupport as fhall feem neccUary, 
to give it proper room to expand; and if two 
or three of the like wires are placed alfo in the 
lower parts of the fupport-fticks, placing the 
ft cm of the flowers alfo in the eye of the 
wires, all the tyings of bafs, 2cc. may be cut 
away. 


To 
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To have as large flowers as poflible, curious 
fiorifts clear off all fidc-flioots from the fiower- 
ftem, fuflrring only one or two of the main 01 
top buds to remain to flower. 

When the flowers begin to open, attendance 
iliouid be given to afliii the fine varieties, to 
joromofe their regular expanfion, particularly 
the large but fler kinds, they being apt to.burll 
open on one fide, and, unleis a flirted by a 
little art, the petals fometimes break, out ot 
compafs, and the flower becomes very irregu¬ 
lar; therefore attending occafionally at that 
period, obferve, as foon as the calyx begins t< 
break, to cut it a little open at two other places 
in the indentings at top, with narrow-pointed 
fiiffitrs, that the openings he at equal di fiances, 
mid hereby the more regular expanfion of the 
petals will be promoted ; obferving, if one fide 
of any flower comes out farter than another, 
ap;l if the plants are in pots, to turn the pot 
tifiout, that the other fide of the flower be next 
the fun, which will alfo greatly aflirt the more 
regular expanfion of the petals. 

Likcwile when intended to blow anv parti¬ 
cular tine flowers as large and ip leading as 
poflible, florills place fpreading paper collars 
iound the bottom ot the flowers, on which to 
fpread the petals to their utmort expanfion ; 
tliefe collars arc m ule of Hill' white paper, cut 
circular, about three or four inches over, 
having a hole in the middle to receive the 
bottom of the flower, and one fide cut open 
to admit it; which is to he placed round the 
bottom of the petals wiiliinfide of the calyx, 
the leaves of vvliii h are made to fpread flat for 
its lupport ; and then fpread ot draw out the 
petals upon the collar, to their full width and 
extent, the longrft ones undermort, and the 
next longeft upon thefe, and fo of the red 
quite to the middle,'obferving that the collar 
muft no where appear wider than the flower ; 
thus a Cat nation may be rendered very large 
and handfomc ; but wc do not recommend the 
practice as abfoluttlv neceflary, only mention 
it as the practice of thofc who have much 
leil'ure-tinie, and who take a particular plcafure 
in exhibiting very large Carnations; and 
indeed, a Carnation tliat expands regular in 
its natural way, whether whole-blower or 
burftcr, although they do not appear fn large 
as the collared flow'd s, yet 1 ihould think they 
muff appear more natural and beautiful; and 
even the largeft bin fters mav lie made to blow- 
very regulai, by jull Hitting the calyx, 01 
fometimes tying it when hurtling very irregu- 
lailv, as liefore dirciflcd. 

But as the whole-blowers always expand 
regular without any trouble of o|*ening the 
calyx, and although not fo large as the burft- 
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era, yet have great beauty* tfnd afe- the otofl 
proper for general culture, for thofe who have 
much other bufmefs to mind.. 

Continue the care of watering the pots, 
which in dry hot weather will be neceflary 
every day, being efleotial to promote the lize 
of the flowers, aud increafe the ftrength of the 
fhoots of the plants at bottom, for layers. 

And as in June and July the layer-fnoots will 
be arrived at proper growth for laying, fliould 
alfo be laved to continue your increafe of the 
approved varieties, and fo continue laying the 
fhoots of each year’s growth at the above fea- 
fon, managing them always as before dire&ed. 

As to the border Carnations, i. c. fuch as 
you intend fliall flower in borders or beds in 
the full ground, any of the varieties may be 
employed, and their propagation both by feed 
and layers is the fame as already directed ; 
the feafon for tranfplanting them into the 
places of their final dertinatiou for flowering, 
is alfo cither in autumn or lpring, that is, 
October or beginning of November for the 
autumn planting, anti for that of the lpring, 
any time in March, or firft fortnight in April; 
removing them with little balls about their 
roots, planting them a foot and half to two feet 
from the edge of the border; and as to culture, 
it is principally tying up the flowcr-ilalks as 
they advance in ltature, and to make layers of 
all the approved forts annually, in June or July, 
whereby to obtain a farther increafe of young 
plants, for fuccelfional flowering the following 
year ; for, although the old plants will conti¬ 
nue three or four years, they never blow fo 
ftrong and large in full pcrfe&ion as in the firft 
and lecond year of flowering, : i which the 
plants are rather of a biennial nature; fo 
ihould always raife a frerti i'upply every year 
or two by layers ; or occafionally by pipings, 
as dire&cd for the pinks. 

Gcntrai Observations. 

It mav be proper here to obferve, that, as tic- 
Gilliflowers in general, both of the Clove and 
Carnation tribe, are principally of the biennial- 
perennial nature ; and that, although the lame 
individual plants will furvivc and continue 
fevcral years, they generally, after the firft 
and fccond year of flowering, become moitlv 
of a more infirm, draggling growth, not 
flowering in equal perfection as the one and 
two-years old plants, it is therefore proper to 
continue raifing fome every year from layers, 
&c. of the approved varieties, in order thereby* 
to have a (ucccfEonai dock of young full- 
flowering plants. 

Carnations in general, whether for pots, or 
as border-flowers, their propagation and cul¬ 
ture is ahvavs the fame as already duelled. 

j p under 
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under the two refpedtive heads of propagation 
by feed, and by layers: Taifed and treated 
according to thefe directions, become good 
plants the fame feafon, fit for tranfplauting 
finally in autumn or fpring following, either 
into pots or the open borders, and they will 
flower in the utmoft perfection the fucceeding 
fummer. 

And that the general feafon for planting 
out finally all forts, feedlings and layers from 
the nurfery-beds, &c. into the places where you 
detign thev {hall flower, either in pots or the 
full ground, is October or beginning of No¬ 
vember, or in fpring any time from the latter 
end of February to the beginning or middle of 
April; removing them with final! balls or w ith 
their full roots, plant them fitiglv, that is, one 
in a place, and always finifh with a watering 
to fettle the earth dole about the roots. 

Always in May and June give attendance 
to tie up the flower-dalles to fupport-iticks, 
repeating it occafionally ; for this looks neat 
to the eye, am) promotes the fizc and regularity 
of the flowers. 

Everv fpring it mav he proper to fow fome 
feed to obtain varieties. 

Every fummer, in June or July, make layers 
for incrcafe of all the approved double forts, 
whether Ciovc or Carnation, of the Flake, 
Bizarre, Piquette, or Painted Lady kinds. 

Or fometimes propagated by cuttings and 
pipings, as direCled in rite propagation of 
Pinks; but thefe are not fo fuccefsful in general 
as layers. 

As to the old roots, having a good incrcafe 
of new young plants by layers, you may either 
eradicate them, or ufe them in different parts 
of the pleafure-ground in vacant (paces of 
large borders, See- for beingperennial, they will 
endure fevcral years, though the new plants 
always afford the largeft and fineft flowers. 

Savin? tin Seed. 

All the varieties of Carnations, both Angle 
and double-flowered plants, produce abundance 
of feed, which ripens freely in Auguft and 
September. 

But to have- the greater chance of obtaining 
feeds for railing hue new varieties, you fhould 
mark fome ot the hue ft flowers when in 
biooin; and all thole of bad colours, or of 
other bad properties, lhouid he removed, to 
prevent any admixture of die farina. For the 
fame rcafon, it is alfo of impoitancc, for the 
purpofe of feed, to keep rite flakes, bizarre*, 
piquettes, See. as far diftant as poflible, where¬ 
by each of thcfe lorts may, even from feed, be 
preferred tolerably permanent, though each in 
itfelf profufc’ in many varieties of its own 
kind. 


It is alfo worth obferving, that feedling 
plants are generally more prolific in good feed, 

| than fuch as have been long inercafed from 
year to year by layers. 

J The ripening of the feeds (hould be attended 
I to in Auguft and September, in order to gather 
1 the pods m due time, according as thev ripen, 
i in dry weather, which l'pread on paper, 

! (helves, &c. to dry ; then 1 ub out the iced, and 
; pur it up in drv papers till (owing-time in 
fpring. 

Second H ad of Dianthus. 

Diantlius, comparing thole kinds of Diait* 
thus commonly denominated Pinks. 

! The principal fpccics of the Pink kind aro 
jdiftinguiihable from the Carnation tribe of the 
| fit ft clafs, by the (hoots and leaves being con¬ 
siderably ihortcr, (mailer, more numerous, 
and tufted; and the flowei-ftalks (liorter, the 
! flowers fmallcr, and more cremated. All pf 
which fpecies are hardv, herbaceous, fibrouV- 
rooted plants of the flowery tribe, for the 
pleafure-ground ; moftiy perennial, or of the 
biennial-perennial kinds, and fome annuai- 
bicnuial ; and all of which admit of ieveral 
eminent varieties of great merit for the orna¬ 
ment of the plcafui e garden. 

There are about (our fpccics, which may 
be admitted into the flower-garden, three per¬ 
ennial, and one annual. 

Clals and order, the fame as the Carnation. 
Sec the Firjl Head. 

The firft three arc percunials, or Licnnial- 
pcrcnnials, viz. 

1. Dianthus dcltoidet. 

The Common Pink.] Dun thus with nume¬ 
rous ihort leafy (hoots crowning the root, in 
a tufted head clofc to the ground, clofcly gar- 
nilhed with final! narrow leaves, and from 
the ends of the (hoots many cn (id flower-ftalks 
from about fix to fifteen inches high, termi¬ 
nated bv folitary flowers, having lanceolate 
double (calcs to the calyx, and « routed pends, 
and with (ingle and double flowers ofditicicnt 
colours, and variegations in the varieties. 

2. DtANTHUS virfjniui. 

Afaidcn Pink t commonly called A fatted Pint.] 
Dianthus with numerous low, trailing, lea 
(hoots, crowning the root in a matted tuft, 
clofc to the ground, gatnifhed with (licit, awl- 
(huped, deep-green, graff'y leaves; and many 
ercii.t flower-ftaiks fix or eight inches high, 
terminated each by one red flower having 
very (hurt caiycinal feales, and crcnatcd pe¬ 
tals. 

Variety. ] With flc(h-coloured flowers. 

3. DtANTHt'S glaucu\. 

(ilaucous , or Grey leaved A fountain Pink. J 
Diantlius with uiaiiv low Italy (hoots crown¬ 
ing 
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mg the root !n a clufter clofe to the ground; 
very /lici t, narrow, grey-coloured leaves, and 
many cre£t, branchy flower-ftalks eight or ten 
inches high, terminated by large white flowers, 
having a purple circle in the bottom ; and with 
tour lanceolate, calycinal l'cales, and crcnated 
petals. 

Variety.'] With double flowers. 

Thcle three fpecies and following varieties 
are the forts of Pinks the mod commonly cul¬ 
tivated, all of which are perennial. 

7 he mojl material Varieties are. 

Common Red Pink.— Produces flower-ftalks 
eight or ten inches high, and finall red How- 
ers. 

Damafk Pink. —Produces flower-ftalks fix 
or eight inches high, and reddiill purple flow¬ 
ers. 

IVhite Pink.— Producing flower-ftalks eight 
©c,ien inches high, and very white flowers. 

■ If'kite-fringed Pink. — Produces flower- 
ftalks fix or eight inches high, and pure white 
flowers, having the edges of the petals conti- 
derably jagged or fringed. 

Pheafant's-tye Pink. — Produt ing firm flow¬ 
er flalks eight or ten inches high, and large 
whitifli and bluih-colourcd flowers, having a 
dark.purple fpot or eve in the middle, hence 
called Phcafant’s-cvc Pink. 

Of this fort there are numerous varieties 
obtained from feed, all of them generally re¬ 
taining the purple eye in the middle, but 
ditlcring from each other in lizc, doublencfs, 
colour, and titc fr/.e and colour of the eye, See. 
fo that the different intermediate vatieties have 
names according to the fancy of the pcri'on 
who firft railed each new variety. 

Red Cob Pink. —Pioduciug flower-ftalks 
twelve or fifteen inches high, and large bright 
red flowers. 

IVhite Cob Pink. —Tall ftcms, large white 
flowers. 

Painted-Lady Pink.— Bright putpli(li-red, 
white. Art. 

Clove Pink.— Large, deep-red flowers, ftrong- 
ly clovc-ftcntcd. 

Of each of the above varieties there are 
jfrngle and double flowers : the tingles arc but 
little regarded, as enough of them may be 
obtained from feed, and from which alfo the 
doubles wete firft obtained; but the doubles 
being large, niuliipctalous, and more beautiful, 
arc the only forts worth general culture, and 
which being once obtained, they may be con¬ 
tinued and incrcaicd abundantly by layeis, 
flips, cuttings, and pipings. See tbeir Propa¬ 
gation, 

As to the flowering feafon of all the varie¬ 
ties, fome of the lmall forts, fuch as the da- 


mafk, and white ftiaggy Pink, often flower in 
May, or early in June; which are fuccqpded 
by the others, continuing .in fucceflion till 
July, and all furniihing feed in autumn. 

4 . Di an thus chintnjts. 

Chine fe, or Indian Pink.] Dianthus with 
upright, firm flower-ftalks, branching enxftly 
on every fide, a foot or fifteen inches high, 
and all the branches terminated by folitary 
flowers; having awl-fttaped, fpieading, caly¬ 
cinal feales equalling the tube, and indented 
petals; and with tingle and double flowers of 
difletent colours, and variegations in the varie¬ 
ties.—Flowering from July till November. 

Vat ieties are, J With bright-red tingle and 
double flowers—with purple tingle and double 
flowers—white Angle and double flowers 
j variegated tingle and double flowers—Imperial 
I large-flowered ; of each of which are many 
! intermediate varieties in refpeiEt to the fttadcs, 

! and difpoiitinn of the colourings, efpecially of 
; the variegated kinds, which are in general 
j lively and elegant; the doubles in particular 
are Angularly beautiful, being large and veivr 
; full of petals to the very centre ; all of which 
j varieties may be conAdered both as annual and 
j biennial, for they, riling from feed in fpring, 

| flower the fame year in fununer, and com¬ 
monly periih in winter, cfpccially in moift 
foils; but if planted in dry warm ground, 
fheltercd from i'evere froft, or fome in pots 
placed in a garden-frame in winter, the roots 
will continue two years, and flower ftrongeft 
the fecond feafon of their bloom: they all 
flower abundantly from July till the beginning 
of winter, furniftiing plenty of feed in autumn, 
from which the plants are raifed plentifully in 
fpring, cither in the full ground or in hot- 
| beds, to bring them more forward, 
j All the flowers of the above four fpecies of 
• Pinks, and their varieties, are in their Angle 
j ftate compofcd of five petals; but in their 
; compound or double ftate, the petals arc mul¬ 
tiplied, and the firft and fourth fpecics arc vci v 
prolific in douhle varieties, which are often 
large and very full of petals, continued in 
many feries to the centre ; and both Angles 
and doubles arife from feed, but often ten or 
! twenty or more Angles to one double. 

They flower in June and Julv ; the annual 
fort continues till autumn, and all of them 
produce feed in plenty* 

l ’fe in Gardens, Ufc. of all the Sorts. 

All the above four fpccies of the Pink tribe, 
and refpc&ive varieties, conAdered as hardy 
flowering plants, arc proper furniture for the 
compartments of the pleafurc-grouiul; hut tin* 
firft fpqcics, Dianthus de/toidrs, and varieties, 
have fuperior merit both for the beauty am, 

2 F 2 fragrance 
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fragrance of their flowers, and are the forts in 
grealeft eftimation for general culture, as 
plants of ornament j and as each plant of any 
tolerable lize produces numerous flowcr-flalks, 
all terminated by flowers, renders them choice 
furniture for the common flower-borders, or 
to cmbellifh the vacant fpaces in the fronts of 
fmall flmtbbery clumps. The iecond and 
third fpecies are alfo retained in many gardens, 
to incrcafC the variety in the collection of 
flowering perennials. And the fourth fpecies, 
l)>antkits chittenjis , has great merit, not only 
for the livelinefs of their beautiful flowers, 
but alfo for the long continuance of their 
bloom, which in the lame plant is often conti¬ 
nued in plentiful fucceffion three or four 
months ; but have no fragrance. 

Obfcrvc that, as all the perennial Pinks, 
being both of a tuttv and fpreading growth, 
and produce many flowcr-ftalks, they fhould 
be difpofed linglv, onlv one plant in a place; 
but the annual fort being different, it is rather 
proper to tihpofc them in patches ot three or 
lour plants in each. 

Any of the forts may alfo be cultivated in 
pots occasionally, to place in fore-courts, or , 
to adorn anv other principal compartment. 

Sometimes the Common Pink and varieties 
arc employed to form edgings to beds or bor¬ 
ders ; but as in one year they are apt to fpread 
greatly out of compafs, and become irregular, 
they are not well adapted for that life. How¬ 
ever, if they are tried for that pnrpofc, the 
edging fhould be cut in on cadi fide, once or 
twice a y^ar, with garden fheers. 

But ot‘ (be different varieties of the Dian- 
*';,s dehoirits, or Common Pink, it may be 
t hferved. that although the fame plants conti¬ 
nue feverai years, al intimated of the Carna¬ 
tions, they, after two or .three years’ growth, 
are apt to run weakly and draggling, and pro¬ 
duce inferior flowers ; and in that cafe, being 
fomewhat of the biennial - perennial kino, 
fhould generally raife lupplies of young plants 
every year r r w», of the different approved 
ftrrs, from fuj.-s. cuttings, pipings, layers, See. 
as hereafter explained. 

Propagation, (s'c. of the Perennial Sorts. 

The firff, fecond, and third fpecies, are 
propagated by feed, layers, flips, cuttings, and 
pipings. 

By Seed. Great numbers of 


April. Chufe a bed of rich light earth, dig it 
neatly, and form the furface even, then low 
the feed and rake it in; or may pradtife as 
dire died for the Carnations; the plants will 
appear in a month or five weeks, which, in 
June or July, when two or three inches high, 
plant out into nurfery beds till October or 
fpring following, and then to be trunfplaflfed 
with balls into the places where they arc to 
flower; or they may remain in the Inals for 
flowering, as obferved of the Carnation feed- 
lings. When they fluiw bloom, the Angles 
may be drawn out to give room for the dou¬ 
ble kinds, which you may continue and in- 
neafc abundantly, by layers, flips, cuttings. 
See. and all the plants to railed product: 
flowers, having all the propel tics of thole of 
the mother plant. 

By Layers. — The fame method is to be 
obferved tor thofe as for the Car nations, 

June, July, ami beginning of Augull, is 
time to perform tiiis work, managing them 
in every ref'pedt as the Carnation layers: or if 
ui fpring, lomc large plants which have fpread 
confulerably, have all their fhoots coveted 
with earth an inch or two deep, without 
taking pains to flit or tongue them, as in lav¬ 
ing Carnations, many of them will emit 
fibres and be well rooted, and tit to tranfplant 
in autumn, each a diftindt plant. 

By Slips.— In fpring, any good fiefli plants 
of tfie approved varieties may be intrcafeJ by 
dividing them into many flips, cither by flip¬ 
ping on the younger lhoots from the Gdcs of 
the main ones, which, though deftitute of 
roots, many of them will readily emit fibres 
and grow; or may divide or flip the plants 
quite down to the roots, where practicable 
i'o as to preferve as many fibres to each flip as 
poflible ; hut flips by cither method, if done in 
February, March, or April, will readily fuc- 
cced, and form good plants by the end of 
fumtner, obferving. that the fhort buihy plants 
are more eligible for flipping, than i'uch tlmt 
arc long and ftraggling ; and flips from about 
three or four to fix or eight inches long, will 
fucceed. Having therefore flipped a proper 
j quantity for planting, let them lie planted tlx 
j a bed or border ot good earth, fix inches 
afunder, putting them down almoft to their 
tops, give them water dircdtly, and repeat k 
occafionally, in dry weather; they will icadily 


plants may . 

be railed wH« the utinoft facility by feed, in j take root, grow freely, and form good plants 
a bed or border of common earth in fpring, j by Michaelmas, when, or in fpring after, they 
which wiil all flower the year following, and i may be tranfplanted with balls, where you 
among which there will probably be many j defign them to flower. 

double flowers, and form: new varieties, par- j By Cuttings or Pipings.—June and July is 
titularly of the biff fort. Common Pink.— , the bert time for this work, when the young 
The proper fcafou for fowing is March and {fhoots of the year will be advanced a proper 

8 J length 
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length to form cuttings of two or three inches 
long, which planted, will readily grow, and 
form good plants the fame year;—this method 
is commonly called piping, been life that part 
ot the young (hoots pioper for planting uftd 
to he generally detached for that purpole, by 
pulling them out of their focket at a joint, 
leaving a hollow like a pipe, as it were ; but 
the following is the general fuccefsful practice. 

Obferve theicfore, when the ilioots of the 
fame yeai’s growth are of a proper length, and 
proportionally firm, not the long, (lender 
ones, but thole of foincwh.it robuft giowth; 
and of which take o(F a proper quantity foui 
or five inches long, then tiint off all the low¬ 
er leaves, and cm thole at top pretty (hort, 
and then at about two <>r three imlies (torn 
the top, cut them c !c..n through traulverfely 
at a joint, catting tire lower part away, and 
relcixe the top lor plantin'^, which, if two 
nvehrcc inches long, i, a proper tutting; 
being thus ptcpiud, then having finite iiih 
light earth broken ptrleetly tine, tithcr in a 
b »l, bo-der, or in large pots, nr iking the 
linf.n e Jmootii. plant the < nr.it ;> as follows : 
take them one by our bv tlreir tops, and 
tlnui. lire lowti end into 'ire earth, they will 
lead’h niakeu.tv In ihcmltlves ; fi> putting 
them down !u! 1 1,.. 11 wav, and an inch or two 
altni.lei, an ! give directly a good watering out 
of a p. a with the role on ; they ihouUl then be 
e o veted aii-tiglu with bell or hand glaffcs, 
wirieh will greatly facilitate their rooting; 
nor need tliev be taken off till the cuttings 
ate fu far tooted as to begin to grow, nor 
net d they be much (haded; and the watering, 
wirieh until be often repeated, may be applied 
anmnd the ouMidc of the glaffcs, a lufficicncy 
ot w hit h will (oak to the mould within for 
the benefit of the cuttings; but, for want of 
glaffcs, they may be (haded in the heat of the 
day with mats, and frequently wateretl 

They will thus he rooted in a month or 
fix weeks, and advance fait in giow'th, and 
fhouid then be fully expo fed; and, when 
well rooted and advanced coulidciably at top, 
ihoultl be ir.mfplanted, gently railing them 
out of the earth with their loots as entire as 
piifrihlc, and prick them in a bed ot good 
earth live or fix inches apart, to remain till 
autumn, or (pring following; then may be 
removed to the places allotted for them to 
flower. 

The planting by pipings is neatly the fame 
as by cuttings, only tlr.it, inftcad ot cutting 
off at a joint, may take the head of the (hoot 
in betwixt the finger and thumb, and draw 
it afuuder at the Joint, by which it often 
jcomcs out of its focket, as before obferved, 


und alfo frequently feparates clean off at a 
joint; not very material which ; only obfeiv- 
ing in either cal’e, to trim the bottom of each 
even to the juint: they are then to be planted 
and managed exaflly as directed above. 

Prostration, tsfe. of the Annual Sort. 

The Dianthus Chinenjis —Being rather of the 
Annual tribe, or at mult biennial, is always 
raffed from feed annually in (pring, though 
it the plants have a dry warm foil in winter, 
they will abide two years, and produce ftrong- 
er flower-ftems, more numerous and larger 
(lowers than the fame year’s feedlings. 

As the plants, however, are eafdy raifed in 
great plenty from feed, and as (hey are rather 
apt to go off in winter, a fiefh fupply fhouid 
be annually railed from feed, fown either in a 
hot bed in March, to biing the plants for¬ 
warder, or fown in a bed of natural earth, 
any time in April or beginning of May ; in 
which may either fow the feed on the furfacc, 
and raked in, or fir ft rake the ground fmooth, 
low the feed and fift earth over, to a quarter 
ol an inch deep, or fow it in drills that depth ; 
but 10 bring the plants as forward as poftiblt, 
ihould gem rally fow the feed in a hot-bed, 
with other annuals of iimilar quality, fuch as 
Afiicun marigold, China after, &c. (fee An¬ 
nual Plants). — And in May or June, 
when the plants of cither method of (owing 
arc a mouth old, about two or three incite# 
high, prick them out from the feed-bed into a 
bed ot good rich earth, in rows (ix inches 
afunder, giving water, and occaiional (hade 
till rooted ; and after having a month’s giowth 
here, they will be of a proper li/.e for final 
tranfplantation, taking them up with balls, 
and planting them into the diffeient compart¬ 
ments of the plcafure-ground, in patches of 
three or four plants in each, in which they 
will appear more confpicuous in flower than- 
! it difpofed finglv. 

Saving the Seeds of all the Sorts. 

All the forts ot Pinks of this clafs afford 
feed plentifully in Auguft and September, 
which fhouid then be gathered in the pods in 
dry weather, fpread to dry and harden on 
papers, then rubbed out aiul put up for the 
(pring fervice. 

Third Head of Dianthi.s. 

Comprehending thole lorts of Dianthus 
commonly called Sweet-Williams. 

This clafs comprilcs but one fpecies, which 
admits of numerous elegant varieties, all har¬ 
dy, herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, flowery plants, 
of the biennial-pet enniul kind; diilirguifhablc 
from the two former claflcs of Dianthus , by 
having larger (hoots, much broader leaves, 
and larger items of upright firm growth, and 
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by the flowers growing all at top of the {talks gle charafleriftic flate, is compofeJ caeh of 
in aggregate bunches. five petals, but in the double flowers it is large 

Clafs, order, and chara« 5 ters, the fame as and multipetalous, and both fin ,lc and double 
the other fpecies of Dianlhus. See the Fitji arc obtained from feed ; though probably ten. 
Head. twenty, or more Angles to one double , and the 

The fpecies is, nai row-leafed kinds are generally the moll pro- 

Dianthus barbatuu . duJlive of doubles, which arc more commonly 

P carded JJianthus , commonly called Sweet- variegated than of plain red or white colours. 
JVUliam —Dianthus with many thick, Icaly Hut both Angles and doubles are extremely 
{boots crowning the root, in a clufter dole to elegant, and in a great degiee ornamental 
the ground, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped, ever- garden flowers, which terminating the Hulks 
reen leaves, from half an inch to two inches anti branches in large dole bunches, like um- 
road, and upright, firm flower-items, branch- hels, continuing Ax weeks in bloom, but have no 
ing erectly two or three feet high, having all fragrance ; lo that their merit con Alls entirely 
the branches and main Item crowned bv numc- in their ornamental appeal ance for the deco¬ 
rous flowers in aggregate bunches ot differ- ration of the borders, and other parts of flu¬ 
ent colours, and vat iegations in the varieties, pleafure-ground, in which they are cxcced- 
The varieties may be divided in two clafles, inglv confpicuous and grand ; and as they 
Narrow-leaved ana broad-leaved kinds; the ! are all fo hardy as to pi of per in any common 
narrow-leaved forts being remarkable for be- i foil of a garden, and may be railed abundantly 
ing the mod productive of variegated flowers, ' 
and many doubles. 

Varieties are , 

Narrow-leaved kind.] —With narrow leaves 
and deep red flowers— With pale red flow- Some of the large double forts mav aifo be 
ers —Pale red, and flelh-coloured flowers— cultivated in pots, to place oeeaAonallv to 
Purplifh white-eyed flowers — Snow' - white adorn fore-courts, or other principal diftricls 
flowers—-White and flelh-coloured flowers— of a gulden. 

White and purple flowers — White fpotted The plants, although in general of feveral 
flowers—Red flowers and white borders, call- j years’ duration, set, alter the tuft ye.11 
cd Painted Lady Sweet William; and with j of flowering, the flioot-. generally Ikx oine 
many other intermediate lhadc-s of colours ' long, flraggling, and of uulightlv, dwindling 
and variegations, and which frequently vary J growth, fo that being of a biennial nature, a 
in the flowers of the fame aggregate; there Sfupply (hould be railed everv year l';mn feed 
arc alfo Angle and double flowers of each va- or layers, fot the one-year-old plan's ait 
ricty. Among the doubles of this clafs of always clofe and bulhy, and flower much 
narrow leaves, is that fort called the Mule, llionger than thole of older (landing ; and the 
having a bright-red double flower in fmallifh following is their method ot propagation : 
aggregates, faid to have lu-en accidentally ! Their Propagation. 

pioduced from the feed of a Pink, or Carna-j They arc propagated by feed, layers, and 
tion, impregnated by the effluvia ot a .Sweet * flips, all of which is eaflly cflcdlcd in the full 
William, hence is called the Mule, or Sweet i ground. 

V iliiain Pink, &c. j By Seed.— March and April is the fcafoii 

fit 'yiid-lcazcd i.'Wt.j — With broad leaves for low ing ; generally allot an open lituutmn 
and tall deep-red flowers—Tall flelh-coloured in am bed or border of light earth, in which, 
flow us—flute white flowcis—White dotted being frefh-digged, low tlie feed on the fur- 
floweis—Striped leaves and red flowers— face and rake it in evenly, or it may be town 
Large, double, tofc-coloured, fwcet-feented ' in drills; in a fortnight or three weeks, the 
flowers—Lar ge, double, deep purplifh, burfl- j plants w ill come up, which iu June or July 
cr flowers—Double variegated flowers. jfhould be tnnfplaiited into nurferv-beds of 

All the varieties ot both rlafTes, Narrow and [common earth, in rows Ax or eight inches 
Broad-leaved, are hardy, herbaceous, cvcigrecn diflant, to remain uutil autumn or Vpring lol- 
bicuniaJ-pcrennials, riAng the firft year with ,lowing, then taken up with balls about tic 11 
a large bufliy tuft of leaves and leaty fhoors, j roots, and planted in the places where they aic 
continuing green the year round, and the fe- jto flower. 

cond year ihoot up flowei-flems, producing | Bv Layers.—June and July is the proper 
flowers in June and July, fuccccdcd by abun- fcafon, and the fame method Is to be obfervrd 
dance of feed in autumn. | in everv rcfpecl as for the carnations, which 

The corolla, iu all thefe varieties, in its An- . fee; fo it will be unucccfikry to repeat it here. 

1 This 


from feed in the finl ground, a good ftun^ot 
them fhould always be maintained by an an¬ 
nual lowing, and the fine doubles bv layers, 
&c. See tlieir Pronaratitn. 
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Tiu® is the only method of propagation to 
continue the fine double-flowered varieties, 
which being layctl, give frequent waterings in 
dry weather, and they will be well rooted in 
lix or feven weeks; then fliould be fepa rated 
from the old plant, and planted in a bed of 
light loil; and in October fome of them fliould 
be potted, to move to occafionul fhelrci from 
froll; for although the doubles are almoil as 
hardy as the fingle kind, yet being more choice, 
it is neccflary always to ha\c fume of the 
fined in pots, that they may have protection 
in feveie winter weather, oblcrving the fame 
as for the choice c arnations. 

By Slips.—February, March, April, and 
October, is tire time lor this work, obferv- 
ing, if it is to be pel formed upon the year-old 
plants, they mull he dipped quite dow n to the 
roots, fo as to have fibus to each flip, then 
may,^ilant them at once where thev arc to 
nowcr; thev will lomctimes make as good 
]>lants as teediin-s and lawis, and will gene¬ 
rally iiowei in equal peifeclion. 

Stii'iH"' the 

The? Sweet-williams a 
fie. in feed, paiticul.uly 
and from which both lm 
arc: obtained. 

If you would cultivate 
eties, the (lowers which I 
tiful colours, both of die 
ted kinds, ihnuld, when 
marked, from which to ft 
dinary huts grow near tli 
mewed to prevent an ad mi 
the effluvia 01 malc-pow. 
the cliolen forts, which 
great vaiiation; for by 
may continue fome of tl: 
permanent. 

Let the branches of fee 
wrather, and after lying 
fun to dry and harden, he 
put it up in papers, See. t 
ing. 

DIBBLE cr Dmnu. A Ample but ufcful 
implement of gardening, ufed for planting out 
all ftm.s of young plants, See. 

The hell foit of Dibble is that made of the 
ttce of an old fpade, having the head or top 
handle entire, and the fhank twelve or fifteen 
inches long, made gradually tapering to a 
point at the lower end, and which, to be per¬ 
fectly complete, fliould be fliod with a thin 
fockct of iron eight or ten inches in length, 
made alfo tapering to a point at bottom ; tor 
an iron-fluid dibble makes the holes for the 
reception of plants much caller, cleaner, 
without clogging, and more cxpcditioufly, 


than entirely of wood, which is apt to clog 
with earth,” and greatly retard the work of 
planting. 

'The above fort of Dibble is proper for 
planting out almnft all forts of young plants, 
particularly the fibrous-rooted kinds, and all 
forts of cuttings. &c. 

But befides the above kind of narrow- 
pointed Dibble, for planting out young plants, 
&c. I fhould alfo advife to have a blunt-point¬ 
ed one for planting large kinds of feeds, and 
bulbous roots, fueh as broad beans, pota¬ 
toes, large kinds of nuts, Sec. and the bulbs 
of c rocus, narciffus, tulips, and other bul- 
j bous kinds, that by being rounded at the 
I end, makes a hole to receive the above forts 
j of large feed and roots plump to the bottom ; 
w hereas the narrow-pointed Dibble makes the 
hole deeper than it is capable of admitting 
them, fo that there will be a vacancy under 
! the feed or toot, in which water might (land 
! to their prejudice, cfpeeiully in winter; be- 
lides, when the feed or root goes clean to the 
bottom, it is certainly more eifedlual to its 
flee growth. 

It may indeed be advanced, that the nar¬ 
row-pointed Dibble will attfwcr the fame pur- 
pofe, by fluking a little earth into the hole to 
fill up the narrow part at bottom, previous to 
planting the feed or root: but this in a hurry 
may often be omitted, and takes up more 
time: but the blunt-ended Dibble makes the 
hole at once to admit die Iced or root always 
plump to the bottom. 

But as to planting bulbous roots by Dibble, , 
though often pra&ifed. yet if they are to be 
planted together in beds, 1 would rather ad¬ 
vife drilling them in, that is, draw drills three 
or four inches deep with an hoc, fo place the 
roots plump bottom downward in the drills, 
and earth them over. See the refpe£\ive arti¬ 
cles of Hyacinth, Narcissus, Drill- 
Planting, &c. 

For planting potatoes, a particular fort of 
Dibble is generally appropriated to this occa- 
j lion: for large quantities, in fields particularly, 
j is long and thick ; being commonly two feet 
mil half; or near a yard long, two inches 
thic k at lead, bluntifh at the lower end, and 
fhod with iron, and with a crofs handle at top, 
to hold with both hands; and generally near 
the bottom is a fort of thouldcr of iron about 
fix inches from the end, projecting at one or 
both iides, ranged parallel to the crofs handle 
at top, and ferves both as a guide in making 
the holes all of an equal depth, and occafion- 
dly as a tread for the foot, on thrufliug it in¬ 
to the ground ; in uling which, one man pro¬ 
ceeding therewith as holc-ftrikcr, taking bold 

above 
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above with both hands, ftrikes it i nto the groutr 
forming the holes; another, or generally a boy 
follows immediately after, and drops the pota 
toe lets, one in each hole ; which a>e after 
wards covered in by harrowing the ground 
or in gardens, by raking 
DICTAMNCS, White Dittany, or Fraxi- 
nel'a. 

It confifts of one hardy, herbaceous, flow¬ 
ery perennial, rifmg two or three feet high, 
crowned by fpikes of pentapetaious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Mono^ynia, 

Charaflcrs .] Calyx, five fmall, oblong, 
pointed leaves. Corolla, five irregular pe¬ 
tals. Stamina, ten riling filaments, and 
four-cornered anthers;. Pistilll’m, a pen- 
tagonous germen, lhort incurved ftyle, and 
acute ftigma. Pkricari’H M, a quinquelo- 
cular, bivalvular capfulc, and roundilh hard 
feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

l. DictamnL’s a!bus. 

IVhite Dittany , commonly culled Fraxliulia.] 
Di&amnus, with thick, penetrating, peren- j 
nial roots, collected into a head at top, lend¬ 
ing up cre£t ftalks annually two or three feet 
high, garniihed with pinnated alternate leaves, 
of three or four pair of oblong, ftilF lobes, 
terminated by odd one, and the ftalks 
crowned by long, pyramidal, loofe fpikes 
of flowers. 

Varieties cf this are,] With white flowers— 
with red flowers, ftriped with purple—with 
lhort fpikes of flowers. 

The flowers of all the varieties have five 
unequal petals, i. e. two of them turning up¬ 
ward, two oblique on the tides, and one turn¬ 
ing downward, appearing in the latter end of 
May, and in June, fucceedcd by ripe feeds in 
September. 

They arc very ornamental garden flow’crs, 
fo merit a place in cvctv collection of flowery 
perennials; am! they 1‘uccecd in any of the 
common borders. 

Tile whole plant imparts a*balfamic odour, 
when bruifed, and the roots are ufed in me¬ 
dicine. 

All the varieties arc propagated by feeds, 
in a bed or border of common earth, fown 
in autumn or fpring ; but the autumn fowing, 
i. e. in September or October, generally rile 
ftrong the fpring following, width in au¬ 
tumn after, when the leaves decay, fhould be 
planted in a bed or border fix inene* apa.to 
remain a year or two, then tranfplnnted info 
the flower-borders, where they will flower the 
fuececding •fummer, and will endure many 
years, increale exceedingly in magnitude, and 
flower every year ftrongcr. 


All the neceflary culture is, to cut down 
the decayed ftalks every autumn, dig the 
ground in winter or fpring, and keep them 
clean from weeds in fummer. 

DIGGING. — lagging ground may he 
coiiiidcrcd as a fort of garden-tillage, or ne- 
ceflarv preparation of rhe foil for the recep¬ 
tion of all foits of feeds and plants, and which 
ihould be duly performed annually, eitlu-r in 
autumn, winter, or fpring, patticulnrly for 
every new crop, and is alio beneficial to crop* 
of perennial handing, whether clculcnt plants, 
flowers, or ftirubs, ike. 

This operation is performed two different 
ways—Plain digging,—3nd digging by trench¬ 
es, commonly called trenching. 

Plain Digging—Forming a level furf.icc, is 
generally practvkd when the ground is intend¬ 
ed for immediate lowing or planting; begin¬ 
ning at one end of anv piece of groundr^ed. 
or border, and dig it 011c fpadc deep, right 
back l'pit and fpit icgulaily to the place where 
you ftnilh ; the method is this: begm as a lore- 
laid at one end of the piece ol (Mound you 
intend to dig, and with your fp.ule open a 
trench quite a-crofs, one good fpa<ie wide, and 
one detp, carrying the c.uiii to the end or 
place wheie vou tinilh ; thin hteping \<>ur 
face to the opening, pioiecd to digging one 
Ipadc deep rigulatlv tri-m one fide ot the pier 
to the other, turning the fpits neatly into the 
trench, and the next tourlc agaii.b tlirle, and 
fo keep digging ftraight b:uk, fpit anti fpit, 
rtill preferving a clear open man h. a good 
fpadc width and depth, between tin* dug and 
undug ground, that you may hair full room 
to give every fpit a clean turn, taking all the 
fpits fomewhat perpendicularly, and not fake 
too much before the fpadc, cfpecialiy in ft iff 
laud, or whcie the fm fiitc is full of weeds, or 
is much dunged; fo giving every fpit a rlean 
turn, the top plump to the bottom, and the 
bottom to the top, that the weeds or dung on 
the furfate may l>c initial u due depth, and 
that the clean freih cattli may be turned up; 
though, in digging thir kly-ilungetl ground, it 
is moie eligible to pare or ft ini the rltmg fj»adc 
and fpadc wide, into the bottom of the open¬ 
ing, digging rhe ground over it in the lame 
regular manner. 

As you proceed, break all large clods, and 
prefrrve an even furfaie, carrying both lines 
and middle on equally, unlcfs one tide Ihall 
be hollow ; then carry on the hollow tide liill, 
in a kind of gradual fwcep, inclining the 
fpits of earth rather that wav, which will gra¬ 
dually raife that fide, and reduce the high one; 
obferving the fame if both lides arc high and 
rhe middle hollow, or both hdcs hollow and 

tire 
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the middle high, always keeping the lower 
round advancing gradually before the higher, 
y which you will always maintain a uniform 
level, whether horizontal or declining. 

_ The fame Ihould alfo be obferved in begin¬ 
ning to dig anv piece of ground, that if'one 
corner is much lower than the other, carry 
on the lower part fomewhat firft, in a kind of 
ea(y fwccp or flaming dirciSlion, as far as ne- 
<e(lary; likewife in finiffiing any piece of 
digging, that if one corner (hall he low and 
the other high, carry the digging gradually 
round upon the lower fide, lb as to finifh at 
the higheft corner ; and having digged to the 
end, or that part of any piece of ground 
where you intend to finiflt, then ufc the earth 
digged out of the fir it trench to make good the 
lalt opening equal with the other ground. 

In plain digging dunged ground, if the 
dung is quite rotten, you may either dig 
clean through, giving each fpit u clean turn, 
to bury the dung plump in the bottom of the 
trench ; hut if you cannot readily do this, 
trim the dung a fpade’s width at a lime into 
the furrow or open trench, and fo dig the 
ground upon it, which is rather the moll 
effectual method, whether rotten or long 
frcili dung. 

In the courfe of digging, all root-weeds that 
ore perennial ihould he carefully picked out. 
particularly couchgrafs, and bcarbind (Cwi- 
-. sfruJus /spins) ; for the leall hit of either 
will grow, incrcafe greatly in fuminer, and 
prove mod troublefome weeds. 

But flight-rooting weeds, on the furface be¬ 
ing turned dean to the bottom, will rot, and 
never double you again. 

Digging by trenches, or trenching.—-This 
is called trenching, bccaufe the ground is dig¬ 
ged in regular treuchcs, trench and trench, of 
two fpadcs width, and one, two, or more 
deep, in the following manner : 

Begin at one end of the piece of ground, 
and o|K-n a ticnch by line and fpade two full 
fpadcs width, and one or two deep, and wliecl 
the earth to the place where you Hull finifh, 
then mark out a fecond trench of the fame 
width, pare all weeds on the furface into the 
bottom of the firll, and then beginning atone 
end of the fecond, and (landing lide-ways to 
the open trem h, dig it the full width and 
depth as above, turning the earth into the firll 
tu-iu.li; o lifers ing, that if you go two fpadcs 
deep, dig the top fpit along firll, then begin¬ 
ning again at the end, dig the fecond courlc ; 
then mark out a third trench, dig it into the 
fa ond, and fo proceed trench and trench to 
the end of the ground, remarking, that it you 
would have each courfe of fpits in the fcvcral 


trenches their full depth, it is proper to Ihovel 
up the crumbs or loofe earth at die bottom of 
each courfe; fo may dig either one fpade deep 

I and the crumbs, or two and crumbs, as fhall 
feem neceffary, but by no means go'below the 
good foil; and one good full fpade deep, with 
a good paring at top, is, for common trench¬ 
ing, fufficicnt for general crops of moll forts 
ofplants ; and more than that is only neceffu y 
on particular occafions, and for particular 
plants, which will always be hinted in the 
refpeclive articles. 

I would however obferve, that by trench¬ 
ing occalionally two fpadcs deep where the 
depth of fertile foil admits, by turning the 
bottom fpit to the top, renews the foil; and 
by turning the exhaulled or worn-out top 
earth to the bottom that depth for two or three 
years, gives it a fort of refpite to recruit new 
vigour in its vegetative quality, that being 
again trenched up to the top will produce 
crops the more abumlamiy, and in greater 
perfe&ion. 

It is indeed eligible culture, when the good 
foil is of fufficicnt depth, to trench two mode¬ 
rate fpades deep, with or without the crumbs, 
for carrots and parfneps, and. fuch like roots 
which flrikc deep into the ground ; and for li¬ 
quorice, three fpades deep is neceffary, where 
practicable in refpcCl to the depth of proper 
foil; for the roots, the ufcful part, often ilrike 
down four feet deep. 

The merit of trenching, in general, is fupe- 
rior to plain digging for many principal crops, 
or any plantations, as, with* the top foil, all 
1 weeds and dung are mere effectually buried in 
the bottom, anu the frelh foil below more rea¬ 
dily turned to the top; which is of contiderable 
importance in the growth of all feeds and 
plants ; therefore in digging ground for any ge¬ 
neral kitchen-garden crops, or for plantations 
of young trees, &c. I ihould advife to dig it 
principally bv trenches one good fpade deep in 
general; or two occalionally, for particular 
purpofes, fuch as when thought neceffary to 
renew the foil, or as you lliall judge proper 
for long-rooted etculems, as carrots, &c. oi 
plantations of choice wall-fruit trees. See. 

In all trenching, whether oye, two, or 
more fpadcs deep, always, previous to dig¬ 
ging, pare the top of each trench two or time 
inches deep, with all dung, weeds, and lit¬ 
ter, into the bottom of the open one, which 
not only makes clean digging, and inn cafes 
the deptn of loofe foil, but an weeds, as alfo 
the feeds of them that may ha\ c lcattcred on 
the furface arc regularly buried at fuch a depth, 
that the weeds tnemlclves will rot, and then 
feeds cannot vegetate. 
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In frenthing dunged ground, if you trench j either direflly or fome time after, as may be* 
bet one fp.tde deep, bury the dung of each'convenient; if may alfo, if thought eligible, 
titnch regularly in the bottom ; but if two j be trenched in a level order, in readineis fot 
IjxuJ-.s dee;', it will be eligible for common planting when wanted. 

flight-rooting crops to bury the dung only one It, however, is of much utility in general, 
fpade depth ; that is, trimming back the dung, the trenching of ground in ridges, when in¬ 
dig the hrfl courfe, turning it into tin. b ,uom j tending it to lie fallow for fome time, as hy 
ot tin- open trench, then trim in the dung upon I lying m that : orm it receives the greater be 
t.’irt, and dig the fecund courfe and turn it in neht of the elements, as well as remains drift 
upon the dung, and ib proceed trench by trench, in winter, than if laid level; and, together 
When intending to trench for fpring crops, with levelling down the ridges, it in the whole 
or even for any autumn or winter plantation, much improves its fertilifmg quality, 
it is good culture to perform it lotr.e confidcr- DIGITALIS, Fox Glove, 

able time before, to lie fallow till the time foi This genus furniihes hardy, herbaceous,, 

(owing or planting, to meliorate by the wca- tall, flowery biennials and perennials for th 
titer, but more particularly for fpiing ctops, J picafure-ground, and a tender ihrubby exotic 
fo that if it is trenched up in rough ridges in j for the giccn-houfe, all *>t them adorned with 
winter, to lie till fpring, anti then levelled j long, fpear-ih iped, funple leaves, and long 
down, which by further loofening, breaking,) fpikes of large, tuhulous, bell-fhaped flowers, 
and pulverizing the earth, proves very bene-j Clafs and older, DiJynam'ut efrgis/'permi.t. 
fninl to plants of all forts. ! CJiarutlert .] Calyx is five-paricJ an ! per- 

1 would alfo advife, that all trenching in . iiflent. Corolla is monopet.ileus, bell- 
winter, intended for fpring crops, be trenchedJ (haped, tubular, and with the limb flightiv 
up in rough ridges ; that is, inftead of form-1 four-parted, having the upper lip (presiding 
in> a level furfact, lay the earth of each trench ■ and emarginated, and the under one large if. 
x in a /harp ridge longways, a., you advance with Stamina, two long and two /hotter iilaimnt. 
t:.a work, laving the fpiis of earth rough, that infcited into the bale of the Corolla, and bi- 
t!ie foil may lie hollow to receive the greater partite antherx. Pistili.um, an atunii- 
I'cncrit from the fun, air, and froft, to niclio- nated germcn, Ample ftyle, and acute 11 igtna. 
•arc and enrich its quality; and even if the Plricarpium, an oval, bivalvular, bilocu- 
trcnching is performed in the fpring to be fown 1 lar capfule, and augular feeds, 
or planted Coon afrer, if turned up in ridges, I There are about four herbaceous anil one 
and to lie only a week or a few days, the 1c-1 flu ubby fpecies, retained in our gat dens as 
'thing it down for (owing would be a good! plants of ornament. 

additional improvement in meliorating the I The firA four arc herbaceous and hardy, 
.round,—ar.d of particular advantage to uioft j I. Digital is purpurea. 

(owing i Tops. Purple Common Fox Glove.] Digitalis, with 

'1 'he ridges arc foon levelled down when an uptight Arong Aalk three or four feet high, 
tie giomu) is wanted for (owing or planting, garnifhed with long, rough, hairy leaves, ami 
ubferving to chul'e dry weather for this work, terminated by a long look* (pike of large pi., 
levelling them regularly ridge and ridge pic flowers ranged along one fulc, having ov.il 
lengthways, (wiring all the giouud, and pre-1 leaves to the calyx, anti cbtufc <osol'.a, with 
lerve an e\rn ftirfat.c; aad if the ground is an entire up(>cr lip. 
for (owing wi'ii (mall feeds, do not level down! Variety. J With white flowers, 

much more than you can fow tLc fame day, j 2. Digitalis lutea. 

for fear of rain corning to render the furtace Yellovj Fox Glove .J Digitalis, with an up- 
i ioggv, or llv* fun and winds drv it too much, right ftrong ftalk two or three feet high, gai¬ 
ts nioft land iv always in be-ft order for fow- nifhed with long/fpcar-fliapcd, fmootli leave*, 
mg while it is frclh flirred; ft.r it not only (ails and the upper part with a long fpihc of yellow 
t« pieces more readily in raking, to cover the flowers ranged along one fide, having the 
feed mote cflectually, but fre/h-(lilted land leaves of the calyx fpear-Aiaped, an acute 
promotes a quick and free germination in the corolla, and bifid upper lip. 

.iced. Varieties* are A With (mall yellow flowers— 

But in trenching ground that is intended with large yellow flowers—with narrow 
for immediate (owing or planting, or in a leaves and (mall yellow flowers, 
fhort time after, it may be digged in a level z. Dt g tT a \.\%ftrrugmca. 

furfact: ready for theft occasions; or where Jron-eoloured Fox Glove .j Digitalis, with 

tWignied piinripafly for planting, cither with an upright Aalk five or fix feet high, adoin- 
rfculent crops, c»r with trees or flirubs, ice. ed with narrow leaves three inches long, and 

terminated. 
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terminated by a very long ere£t fpike of iron- Town in pots of rich earth in autumn, ice. 
coloured flowers, having oval leaves to the and placed in a garden-frame to have occa- 
calyx, and the lower lip of the corolla very fional protedlion from froft, exceflive rains, 
long, and bearded. and cold ; and when the plants at:* two or 

4. Digitalis Thapfi. three inches high, plant them feparate in 

(Thapji)-or Purple Spant/h Fox Glove.'] final! pots, and afford them (belter during cold 

Distal is, with an upright (talk a foot and a weather, and place them in the grcen-hotile 
half high, garniftted with very long, woolly, in winter. 

rough, veined, decurrent leaves, and terrni- DIONtEA. Venus’s fly-trap, 
nated by a (hurt fpike of purple flowers. A low, perennial, herbaceous American 

Shrubby and tender. plant, with fucculeat leaves and decundrious 

5. Digitalis canarienfli. flowers growing in fpikes. 

Canary Shrubby Fox Glove.] Digitalis, with Clafs and order, IDcinndr’ia Afinogyrra. 
a Ihruhby, uptight, branchy ftalk tiling five Chambers.] An ere <51 five-leaved cup. 
<'«• ii\ feet high, 1 pear-fltaped, rough leaves with oblong, acutcf, periiftent folioles. Co 
lour or live indies long, and half .is broad, rolla, five blunt, concave, oblong, leHile 
and wiili all the branches terminated by lool’e petals. Stamina, ten awl-(liap..*d filaments. 
Ipikis of fowcis, having the calyt inal leaves topped with roundiftt anthers. Pi still cm, 

1 pear-limped, and an at me twu-lipped co- a crcnated, roundiftt, deprelied gerincn, ftyie 
i.di i. (lender, anti crowned with a fpreading ftigmi, 

Tin* flowers of all thefe fpecies of Digitalis with its border hinged. Pliiicarimiim. a 
;ie e.nli of one tubulous-bcll-fliapcd petal, giitbous, one-celled caplule, containing in an \ 
moderately large, and moftly ranged along one oval fmall feeds, 
i.de of the it.dk, appearing in June, July, There is but one fpccier. 
vC. . t onfpiruous and ornamental. ’ Dto n -v: A mufcipula. 

Ol thete fpet ics the tirlt fort grows wild in Venus's fly-trap.] Hath a fibrous root, 
moft pans of Ihitain, but all the others are crowned by fcveral oblong, broad, flclitv 
«.f foteign growth. All the herbaceous kinds leaves, three or four inches Ion ;, having at 
are hniov, and profper any wheie, but the the end of each leaf two lobes or lips, in the 
ihrubbv tort requires ilujtcr of a grccn-houfc ihape of eye-lids, an inch broad, with a row 
m winter. of ft iff hairs on the margin of each lobe ; 

The four herbaceous fpccies are biennial the flowers come out on a fpike from between 
„nd perennial; all of them rife ftrft with a the leaves, and arc of a pure white colour, 
large tuft of leaves, crowning the root, and I This lingular plant may be included among 
ntnidft them rife the ftalks in fpting, flower I the fcnlitivc tribe ; for when the two lobes a: 
in |unc and Julv, ripen feeds in autumn, the cud ol the leaf are undiflurhed, they ex- 
ami the ftalks and leaves foon after decav, pand open, particularly in warm weather, 
and fornctimcs alio the root, efpecially of the but if they arc the leaft touched by a ftraw. 
t, 1 ft fort, which is feldom more than bien- or anv fmall infeift, they immedi.ttdy contract 
mat ihcmiclvcs and grafp it quite clofe; nor do 

Ail the hcrhaeeous fpecies may be employ- they open till tltc intccl is cither fmteczed to 
cd as plants of ernament in the cmbellilliihg death, or remain imprifoned till it dies, 
the ditlcrcnt compartments of the plea lure* The Diottaa is p; opagated by feeds »;l>- 

ground, and will piofpcr in any coiimion foil i.’iiud from Carolina, where it is a native, 
ami cNpofme. Sow the feeds on a moderate hot-bed in pots 

The ihruhby fmt claims a place among the of light moift earth, and when the plants are 
grccii-houlV exotics, is a \ci v prrttv flower- < omc up, let them be tranfplanteJ fmgly into 
mg plant, often continuing its bloom from a tmaii, narrow, deep-bottomed po:, in a 
May till October. b,, Sgy hind of earth, keeping them watered 

PtopapaticH, life. anil iliadcd till they have taker, frelh root ; 

The herbaceous iorts arc railed fiom feed tits; future management of the plants after- 
in the common ground, fown in auiuinu or wards is, in fumir.cr. to keep them in a frame 
fpring, and fome bv bottom otf-fets; but feed is Hoping from the fun, giving proper air ; and 
commonly more fucccfsful; when the plants in autumn, placed in the grecn-houfe. they 
at e come up three inches high, pi ic.k them out requiring only to be protect-, d from frulV, 
at fix inches dillunce, -to remain till autumn ; and having but moderate waterings in w inter, 
then ttanlplant diem where they are to DiOSMA, African Spirren. ^ 

flower. * This genus compriu-s levctal low (hnikhv 

The flirubby fort is alfo ruifed from feed, exotics 'tor the green lieufe, gjrniihcd w«[| 
1 ? G 2 fr.iail 
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Anal], entire leaves, and numerous fmall, 
quinqucpctalous flowers. 

Cal's and order, Petitandria Alomgy- 
tna. 

C bain Hers ] Cu.vx is five-parted, plane 
at the bale, and perliftent. Coroi.la, five 
oval, obtufe, ci petals, and a coronated 
quinquefid pcefarium. Stamina, five fila¬ 
ments, end oval, crc£t amhcia;. PisTil- 
i.i’.vt, a germen crowned by the neflarium, 
Ample ll vie, and obfolete ftigma. Pericar- 
rit’M, five united «-njHtiles- each having one 
vblong, deprcficd, fmooth feed. 

The fpccies ate, 

1. DtOtMA 5 ,V '‘/if'/\/ill■ 

Ofpzf.’c-i-Di:f:w. j Dinfma, with a 
fhrubln fteiM, branching irregularly three or 
lour ket high, garnilhed with awl-thaped, 
acute leaves, placed eppoftte, and numerous 
fmall, white flow ers all along the lides of the 
branches. 

2 . Diosma hirjuta. 

Hairy Sivcct-frntrd Di'fna. ] Diofma, with 
a (hruhby Item, branching regularly five or 
fix feet high, narrow hairv leaves, placed al- 
femate. and clufiers of white flovrers at the 
ends of the branches. 

V Diosma rubra. 

Red F/czuering Diofma .] Diofma, with a 
fltrubby ftem, branching three feet high, nar¬ 
row, acute, fmooth leaves, keel-lhaped un¬ 
derneath, and dotted beneath in two rows, 
and red flowers. 

4 . Diosma ericoides. 

Heath-like Dicfma.~\ Diofma, with a 
fhrubby ftem branching three or four feet 
high, narrow, fpcar-fhaped leaves, convex un¬ 
derneath, and imbricated two ways. 

5 . Diosma unifora. 

One-fingered Diofma/] Diofma with a 
fhrubby ftem, riling two feet high, the leaves 
thicklv fet on the branches ; thefe are fmall, 
and of an oval-oblong pointed figure: the 
flowers, which are Angle and terminate the 
branches, are each conipofed of five large, 
white, deciduous petals, with a ftreak of red 
running down the middle of each. 

All thefe plants arc natives of Africa, and 
require the ftieltcr of a green-houfe here in 
winter. They arc all very ornamental during 
their bloom, and moft of them impart a fra¬ 
grant odour, fo arc worrhy of a place in every 
curious green-houfe collection. 

Propagation, tsfe. 

AH the forts are propagated plentifully by 
cuttings in fpring or fummer, planting them 
in pots, fcveral in each, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed ; th&y will be well rooted in two 
months, and may then be potted fcparatcly. 


and managed afterwards as other green-houfe 
ihrubs. See Green-house Plants. 

OipSPYROS. Date, Plum. 

This genus furniflies two deciduous, very 
ornamental flowering-ftirubs, hardy exotics 
from America, &c. of about eight or ten to 
fifteen or twenty feet growth, adorned with 
beautiful, oblong, bright-green foliage, and 
hermaphrodite, and male and female, reddiih 
purple flowers, on two diftitufl plants, fuc- 
ceeded by large globular, baccacetnis, eatable 
fruit. 

Clafs and order. Polysomia Diced a. 

Charatlers .] Hermapht odite —Ca LY x, ir.o- 
nophyllous, obtufe, four-parted, permanent. 
Coroi.la, lar-jc, monopetalous, pitchcr- 
fliaped, acutely four-parted, fprcading-angled. 
Stamina, eight Ihort, Cetaceous filaments, 
with oblong anthene. Pistii.ltm, a round- 
ith gertjien, fimjdc, quadiifid liyle, longer 
than tl»e ftamina, and |K*rmanent and obtule 
bifid ftigma. Pericarpii’M, a large, glo¬ 
bular berry, of eight cells, with a roundilh 
hard feed in each cell. 

A fales on dtfiinfl plants .— Calyx, fmall, 
monophyllous, acute, and creek Coroli.a, 
three-cornered, pitcher-lhaped, four-part cd- 
rcvolutc, coriaceous. Stamina, eight ftiore 
filaments, and long neutc anthcrse. 

The principal fpceies are, 

Diospyros virrinianus. 

Virginia Date-Plum , commonly called Pi- 
fhamin-Phm. ) Diofpyros, with a fhr nb-like 
ftem, branching irregularly ten, twelve, or 
fourteen feet high, having brownifti, fmooth 
branches, garnilhed witli largiftt, oblong, 
(hining-green leaves, changing to a purplilh 
colour towards autumn ; and reddifti flowers, 
fuccecdcd bv large, black, eatable fruit, of the 
berry kind. 

Diospyros Lour. 

(Falfe Lotus of Homer) —or Europeent Date 
Plum, j Diofpyros witli an upright tree ftem, 
dividing upward into a branchy head, grow¬ 
ing ten to twenty feet high, the branches yellow- 
ifti and fmooth; garnilhed with oblong, point¬ 
ed, bright green, alternate leaves, anu reddiih 
flowers, fuccecdcd by bate accotis, eatable fruit. 

Thefe two fpecies claim admittance in 
principal fhrubbery compartments, to ar¬ 
range in the deciduous cclledlion: they are 
more paiticularly ornamental in their large, 
(hining green leaves, forming a confpicuous 
contrail m aflcmblagc with other (hrub and 
tree kinds, whofe leaves are of different 
fhapes, fizes and tints; and the flowers, though 
of no ftriking beauty, fmm a variety, and 
are fucccededTv fruit, which, when in a ftate 
of decay, like the medlar, is eatable. 
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They mny he planted in flirubheries, 3 cc. 
in the proper fcttfon of autumn or fpring, in 
any common foil, in a fo me what defended 
lituation. 

Both the forts are raifed from feeds in the 
fpring, either in a flickered dry compartment 
in the full ground, or fnvn in a hot-bed, to 
forward them in a more certain and quickei 
growth ; and on this ennfideration, they 
lhould he town in pots, and placed in l’ome 
moderate hot-hed under a frame, &c. jtifl to 
bring up the plants, which inure to the open 
air by degrees in fummer, and flickered from 
froft a winter or two, then tranfplantcJ in the 
fpring into a nurlerv, to remain till of proper 
gir v, ili for iitvil traiiiplatitation into the fhrub- 
lierv, or where intended. 

1)1 RC A, heather wood. 

A hardv, deciduous, American flirub, of 
low growth for the fhrubbery, adorned with 
oval leaves, and munopt talons, bellied flowers. 

Clafs and order, Ocinndna Mono*miu. 

One Ipecio. 

I )lK< \ pi iittlh h. 

Ahtrjh I'.'rnmi Lealhcrxood.] Grows 
with a low ihnibby ftem, and branchy head, 
garnithed \\ ith oval, yellow iih-grecn leaves, 
inonopctaloug clavatcd, bellied Howcrs, con¬ 
taining eight framina and one pill ilium, and 
fueveeded each by a fingle-fccded berrv. 

r l'his flirub is eligible for the fhrubbery in 
fotne moill lituation, fomewhat timilar to its 
native foil ; and may be propagated by feeds, 
and by layers and cuttings in the young wood, 
all principally in the fpring. 

l)ISANl)i<A. This genus con fills of a 
trailing perennial plant, ornamented with kid- 
m:\-lhapcd leaves, and wheel-ihapcd flow¬ 
ers. 

Oafs and order, Hcptundtia Afonsgynia. 

Charaiters.’] Calyx, a feven-parted per¬ 
manent cup. Corolla, monopctalous am! 
rotate, tube verv Hunt, and border divided in 
fix ovate parts. Stamina, feven fetaceous, 
creel filaments, topped with ariow-lhaped 
antherx. Pistillum, an oval germen, 
ftyle flender, crowned with a fimple fligma, 
Be rICARi*iI’M, an oval, bilocular capfulc. 
containing many oval feeds. 

We know but of one (pecks, viz. 

Disandra projbota. 

Trailing Di/andm.'] Hath trailing branches 
to a great extent; tJicfe arc ornamented with 
crenate kidney-fh aped leaves, about an inch 
and hall wide ; the flowers arc placed on 
flender foot-ttalks, fcvt.ral arifing fiom each 
joint, and arc of a bright yellow colour. 

This plant flowers moil of the fummer 
months, and appeals to the bed advantage 
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when growing in a pot, placed high, fo that 
its branches may hang loofely down. 

Difandra mutt he Kept in the green-houfe 
during the winter'; in fummer it will bear the 
open air : it is readily propagated by cuttings 
planted in rich earth and properly watered. 

DODARTf A. This genus fumifhes' a hardy 
perennial plant, adorned with linear leaves, 
and lahiated flowers., 

Clafs and order, Dith’wr.n 'ui jin^nTpermia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a monoplivllous, 
hell-fhapcd cep, indented at the brim. Co¬ 
rolla, ringent and monopctalous, with a 
defiexed, cylindric tube, having a fm.il! upper 
lip, and a broader, fpreading, rritid under 
one, doubly longer. Stamina, four fila¬ 
ments, two of which are fhorter, rapped with 
fmall roundifli antherte. Pis.tili.um, a round- 
ifh germen, awl-fhaped llvle, crowned with 
an oblong compreflcd lligmi. Pericardi¬ 
um. a globule, two-cclled capfulc, containing 
many (mall feeds. 

The f pccics is, 

Do 15 Ain't A or lent a!i<. 

F.aJJet n Do l.vtia. J Dodartia, with finooth, 
linear, entire leaves. 7 ’his plant hath a per- 
enni il creeping root, fending out firm, cotn- 
prefled Hulks about a foot and a half high, 
with ft vend fide brandies garni I lied \\ ith long, 
flelhv, narrow leaves; the flowers, which 
are iubulous and ringent, come out (ingly 
from the joints of the (talks, and arc of a deep 
purple,* but fcldotn produce feeds in this coun¬ 
try ; it propagates by its creeping roots with¬ 
out anv trouble. 

DODKCATHEON, American Cowilip, 
formerly Meadia. 

It furnifhes one low, flowery perennial for 
the pleafurc ground, adorned with umbellate 
clutters of monopctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Afonogvnia. 

Charatlers.] Calyx, a mauy-leated invo- 
lucrutii, and each floret having a ntonophyl- 
lous, five-parted, permanent cup. Corolla, 
many florets, forming a fort of umbel, each 
floret monopctalous, cut into five rctroflexed 
icgtnents. Stamina, five ihort filaments, 
and arrow-pointed anthers:, connected into a 
beak. Pistillum, a conical germen, flen¬ 
der ftvlo, and ohmfc lligma. Pkricarimvm, 
an oblong, oval, unilocular capfulc, contain¬ 
ing many fmall feeds. 

The (pecics is, 

Dodecatheon Meadia. 

(Meadia)—or American Ctnvfi'p. generally 
called Meadia .] Dodecathcou, with a yciioiv 
perennial root, crowned by fcvernl long finooth 
leaves, iix inches long and two or three broad, 
and between them erect flowcr-llalks eight or 
8 ten 
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ten inches high, each terminated by an um¬ 
bellate duller of quinquefid, mroflexed, pur* 
pie flowers. See the Charaflers. 

This is a hardy perennial, flowers very or¬ 
namentally in May, ripens feed in July, and 
the Aalks and leaves decay in autumn, fo are 
renewed from the root annually in fpring. 

It will fucceed in any of the common bor¬ 
ders, but is the mod profporous in a fotne- 
what fhadv iicuatiou. 

Propagation. 

Its propagation is by feed, and by off-fets 
of the roots. . 

By Seed.—Sow the feed in autumn, foon 
after they arc ripe, or in the fpring, in a fhady 
border, or in pots, moving them to occafional 
ihadc in hot weather ; the plants will come up 
in the fpring, and when their leaves deenv, 
plant them on a fhady border, fix or eight 
inches apart, to Hand a year ; then traufpiant 
them into fhady flower-borders. 

By OfF-fcts.—In Auguft or September, 
when the leaves decay, is the propercA time 
to remove the roots, and take off the flips for 
incrcafc, planting them again dire£Uv, and 
each off-let will flower the following fum- 
mer. 

DORONICUM, Leopard’s-Bene. 

The plants arc hardy, herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, for the large departments of the plea- 
fure-ground, they obtaining from eighteen 
inches to three feet (lature, terminated by 
large compound flowers. 

Ci.il's and order, Syngentjia Polygamia Su- 
perffua . 

Charatlcrs.] Calyx, compound radiated 
flower, having the general cup formed of a 
double fcrics of long narrow leaves. Co- 
Roi.t. a, many tubular hermaphrodite florets 
form tiic.difk, and ligulateJ females the ra¬ 
dius. Stamina, live filaments, and cviindric 
anther a:. Pumu'M, a germen, finall Byte, 
and in the hermaphtodites an indented fligma, 
in the fetnak-a two, which arc rc flexed. Pk- 
RU'AnwvM, none. Semkn, u Angle, fur¬ 
rowed, d„Ai.y feed under each floret. 

The maraud fpccics are, 

1. i >c Ror; tct'M Pctrdalianches. 

G, .atiji JLfiptt r d' i- Pi a >it. j Doronicum, with 
thick, flcftiy, knotty, peiicts uting roots,crown¬ 
ed by a duller of hcart-ihapoi hairy leaves 
on long toot-flalks, and amiufl them upright 
channelled ftalks, three feet high, garni ihcd 
with a few ampiexicaulous leaves, ar>d each 
terminated by one large compound radiated 
yellow flower. 

2. Do ROM or M pianiagintum. 

Plante.in-h\bfiJ Lt opard'i-Lanc .J Doroni¬ 
cum v/irh thick fleihy root* crowned by oval, 
9 


acute-pointed leaves; and between than 
upright Aalks two feet high, and alternate 
branches, furmounted by large compound 
yellow flowers. 

3. Do RON i CUM Bellidiaftrum. 

(Belliduifhum) — or [f'tld-Daify-lcavtd 
Leopard's-Bane.’] Doronicum with thort, hairy 
leaves, and upright, Ample, naked Halits a foot 
high, terminated by one white and yellow 
flower. 

Variety .] With broad leaves, taller Aalks, 
and red and white flowers. 

All thefe plants are hardy and perennial in 
root, but annual in Aalk ; which rife in fpring, 
flower in May, ripen feeds in July, and de¬ 
cay to the root in autumn. 

The flowers arc univcrfaily compound and 
radiated. Sec the Ch tratfe* t. 

Thefe plants may be employed in the large 
departments of the plcafure-ground, wheic 
many plants of eafv culture arc required to 
inrreafe the variety ; for tlicv will grow any 
where, and where the feeds fcatter, many 
young plants will rife naturally. 

Propagation. 

They are eafiiy propagated by feed, and by 
their fpreading roots; either of whfih may 
be performed in autumn or fpring. 

Sow the feed on the furface, and rake it in, 
and wlien the plants are two or three inches 
high, prick than in beds nine inches diir.uice, 
which traufpiant in autumn where they arc to 
remain. 

Ofl-fcts of the roots, taken oft" in autumn 
or catly in fpring, will flower in May fol¬ 
lowing. 

DR AC JEN A. Dragon-tree. 

A genus of exotic trcc-likc and herbaceous 
plants, with lanceolate leaves and bell-thapcJ 
flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Hcxnndria Monogynia. 

Charaflen.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oblong, ereifl, equal petals, joining at 
their bafe. Stamina, fix awl-fhapcd fila¬ 
ments, t<>p|>cd with oblong, incumbent an¬ 
ther*. PisTH.Lt' m, an oval, tix-ftreaked 
germen, Hauler ftylc, crowned with a iritid, 
obtufc Aigma. Pericardium. an ovate:, 
fix-furrowed berry, with three cells, contain¬ 
ing in each an oval, oblong feed, incut veil at 
the top. 

The fpccies arc, 

l. DRACAtUA Draco. 

The Dragon-tree.] Dracaena with a large. 
Angle, or unbrunchiug Aan, riling twelve 
or fourteen feet high, the top crowned with 
a cluftcr of f word-lb aped, fleihy, pointed 
leaves, a yard or more in length, placed finely 
without foot-ftalka round the Ann, hanging 

down 
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down in a Angular manner, but rarely flower¬ 
ing in England. 

2. Dr Ac .ena ferrea. 

Purple Jirucam .\J Shrubby Dracaena with 
pointed, fpeai-ihaped leaves, of a dutky-red 
colour, and (pikes of reddifh-purple flowers. 

3 - Dr AC ENA marginata. 

Afarginate - pr'nkly - leaved Dracana.] 
Shrubby Dracana with purple fpinous leaves, 
axiijaiv raccmi, and inuny-l'ecdcd berries. 

4. Dracena enjifolia. 

Sword-leaved Dracana .] Herbaceous, and 

altnoft fl.alk.lefs Dracaena, with tword-ihaped 
leaves. 

5. Dr AC ENA borealis. 

Northern, Ovat-Unved Dracana .] Herba¬ 
ceous, fuheaulcfccnt Dractrna, with elliptical, 
fm rowed, pointed leaves, amlfpreading flowers. 

The lull; fpceics is a flove exotic, and re¬ 
tained as a plant of lingular growth and ap¬ 
pearance : from this plant flows by iuriflon, 
a red gummy juice, of medicinal property, 
commonly called dragon’s blood. 

The l'ccoi'.d and third fpccies flower in this 
country, as do alio the herbaceous kinds. Thefe, 
with the tirll, arc propagated by feeds fown 
in pots of ear ill, and plunged in the bark-bed ; 
the plants will loon come up, and when three 
inches high, may be trar.fplanted into feparate 
pots, continuing them always in the flove. 

The fourth and fifth fpenes arc propagated 
in the fame manner; but the fifth, being hardy, 
will bear the open air in this climate. 

OR ACOCKPH ALUM. Dragon’s head. 

It toniiiis of licrhaceous perennials and 
annuals fi r the pleafure-ground and green- 
houfc, riling with upright flalks, from about 
ttightccn inches to three feet high, garni (bed 
nioflly with entire leaves, and -whorled fpikes 
of fmall monopetalotis, ringent flowers. 

Oafs and order, Didynaatia Gxmnofpermta. 

Chatuiiers,'] Calyx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, and permanent. Corolla is mono- 
pctalous and ringent. with large inflated chaps, 
having an ohtufe arched upper lip, and the 
lower one triad. Stamina, two long and 
two Abort filaments, and heart-fhaped anthenr. 
Pktillum, a four-parted germen, (lender 
flyle, and bifid, reflexed ftigma. Pkric sr- 
j*ium, none. Semen, lour naked feeds 
lodged in the calyx. 

The principal fpecies are, 

I. Dracocephalum virginianum. 

Virginian Perennial Dracocephalum.] Dra- 
eocepnalum with upright, four-cornered fValks 
a yard high, adorned with fpear-fhaped, jawed 
leaves, oppofite at each joint; and terminated 
by ere<a fpikes of purple flowers in July and 
Attguft. 


2. Dracocephalum, Ruyfcfitana . 

(Ruyfchiana)—or Hyffbp-leaved perennial 
Dragon's-head.] Dracocephalum with an up¬ 
right fquare ftalk two feet high, garnifhed with 
very narrow, fmooth, entire leaves ; and termi¬ 
nated by whorled fpikes of large blue flow¬ 
ers, having fmall brafteaj under each whorl ; 
it flowets in June, and the feeds ripen in au¬ 
tumn. 

3. Dracocephalum Mobdavica. 

(Aloldavica),—Annual Dracocephalum , or 
Moldavian Balm. ] Dracocephalum with up¬ 
right branchy flalks a foot and half high, gar¬ 
nished with oblong, dccplv-fawed leaves, and 
terminated bv whorled fpikes of blue flowers; 
and the whole plant emits a very balfinnic fra¬ 
grance. 

Variety .] With white flowers. 

Both the varieties flower in July, and the 
feed ripens in September. 

Dracocephalum canarienfe. 

Canary facet-feented perennial Dracoccph a- 
lum, commonly called Balm of Gilead ] Draco¬ 
cephalum with upright, fquare. perennial flalks 
three or four feet high, garnifhed with com¬ 
pound leaves of three or five fa wed lobes, and 
Ihort fpikes of pale blue flowers, appealing 
mod part of fummer; and the whole plant, 
emits a ftrong halfamic odour. 

The firft three fpecies are I tardy, the firft 
two of which are perennial, but the third is 
annual; all of them may be employed as or¬ 
namental flowering plants, they continuing 
their flowers in long Cueccflion, which, though 
leparatelv fmall, being numerous together in 
their fpikec, Appear very confpicuous and 
pretty ; and the annual fort imparting a fweet 
feent both in its foliage and flowers, merits a., 
place in all collections of hardy annuals ; fa 
that the whole mav he difpofed to good ad¬ 
vantage in forming vaiiety in the decoration 
of principal flower borders, and other fimilar 
compartments in pie.ifure grounds ; as they 
will profper In any common foil, and are of 
hardy grow#!. 

The fifth fort, Balm of Gilead, is eftcemed 
principally for the halfamic fragrance of its 
leaves; the plant is fomewhat tender, re¬ 
quiring (belter of a grecivhoufc or garden- 
frame in winter, by which care it will retain 
its flalk and leaves the year round, fo may be 
ccmliacred as an herbaceous evergreen ; it 
will however fomctiines live in the full 
ground in a warm dry border, , in mild win¬ 
ters; but this is not always to be depended 
on; therefore fhould keep them principally 
in pots, to move to occafional fheltcr in 
winter; hut they only want protection from 
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Propagation. 

The fir A fort may be raifcd from feed, ami 
by parting the roots; but it propagates plenti¬ 
fully by the latter method, which may be 
performed in autumn, or early in fpring. 

The fecond fort is raifcd plentifully from 
feed fowo in a bed of light earth in April; and 
when the plants are two or three inches high, 
prick them out at fix inches difiance, giviug 
occafional water, and tirade from the fun, till 
rooted, fo to remain here till October; then 
tranfplant them with halls into the borders, 
and other compartments of the pieafurc- 
ground, obferving, that it is proper to raife 
iome frelh plants every two years, to lucceed 
the old ones. 

The third fort and variety* being annual, 
are raifcd every year from feed, fown in fpring 
in finall patches in different parts of the 
borders where the plants are to remain to 
flower. See Hardy Annuals. 

The fourth fort is propagated eafilv by feed 
and by cuttings. 

By feed.—it may be fown in autumn or 
fpring: the autumn fowing will foinctimcs rife 
the fame feafon ; or if not, being flickered in 
winter, they will rife early in fpring, and be 
forwarder than the fpring fo wings; the fpring, 
however, is the more eligible feaion, March or 
April; fowing the feed either in a warm border, 
or rather in pots of light rich earth a quarter of 
an inch deep, and ihcltered in a frame or glafs- 
cafe, or under a hand-glafs, occafionally in 
cold weather; and when tiie plants are two 
inches high, tranfplant them into feparate finall 
pots. 

Or it may be brought forwarder by fowing 
in pots, placed in any moderate hot-bed; and, 
when the plants come up, inure them to the 
free air. 

By cuttings.—Cuttings of the fialks and 
branches about five or fix inches long, planted 
at.y time in ftunnier, cither in a iliady border, 
or plant fcvu.il in 1 nge pots, moving them to 
oc.catio!, .1 iliridc, ai.u gsv e watting:* in dty 
weather ; they will icadily take root, and 
towards autumn may he planted in feparate 
pots. 

DRACONTll'M, Dragon. 

A climbing, eve;giten c:,so:ie for tlie ftove, 
garniflied wirh pierced leaves ami fpatliaceous 
flowers. 

Oafs and order, (iynrmdtia IL jnandnu 

Ciaraf/tn ] Calyx, a large, leathery, 
boat-ihaped, one-vaived fpatha, protruding a 
fingle, cyiindric, very (hort fpailix, or club, 
coveted with die fructifications, coiie&cd in a 
diead., CpZdLLA, pcutapetalous and concave. 
OTA Mina, feven linear, deprefied filaments, 


| topped with oblong, quadrangular, twin anfhe- 
rse. Pistillvm, an oval germen, a firaight 
round ftyle, and three-cornered, obfolcte fiigma. 
Pkricarpium, a tingle roundifli berry, con¬ 
taining many feeds. 

Of this genus there are eight fpecics; but 
they have very little beauty to recommend 
them, excepting one fort, which is— 
Dracoktium pertufttm . 

Perforated Dragon.] Hath ftiiubby, long, 
flexible, rooting fialks, climbing upon fupport 
twenty or thirty feet, emitting roots at every 
joint, which ilrike in trees, walls, &c. a r they 
al’cend; garniliied with leaves on ’ong foot- 
ftalks, and perforated with oblong holes: the 
flowers come out at the ends of Jie fitfl’.s ; 
they are of a whitiih yellow, and cu< . fuc- 
cecded !>v a rounuifti bcirv. 

The chief merit of tins plant is .lie fingu- 
larity of the hole, in uic leaves; and being evci - 
recti, it is very fuitable for covering the 
arenefs of the walls of the ftove, a” ! pi: .ed 
conveniently near for that pus pole. 

The propagation is eafilv ! »v cut¬ 

tings, planted in pots, and piuu; t;c*I ,k- 
bed, where they will fooii take mm., and after¬ 
ward tranfplantcd fingly into | "ts, - th j ..or 
earth, to check their rambling giowh. 

DR A W1NG-F RAM F, m ga.dming, is 
either a fort of deep hot-bed fra • e, ct kj.id 
of fixed glafs-cafc, in which to plate parrirulai 
forts of curious, tender, an flower plants, 
in order, by the afliftanre 01 a !*'• -b. J, for 
drawing them to - tall ft; 1 ' e. focn as cock’s 
combs, tiicolor c &'c. 

For this p”rpofe, diifcrci * f i.-. of ftauics 
are occafionndv adopted, tome mole fiintiar 
in firm to ; common bor-bc,i frame, but four 
or five feet deep, e flier movable or fixed; 
others arc tonftruciled of different ibv.f < „> to 
place one upon another; ami fo.ne are more 
capacious aryl effectual, being a fixed :edti n 
of glaft-work, or. more propcrlv, a glafs-cufi : 
ami is genetally more cuminndioull" l ,‘ted 
fin this buiinefs than the two fird-mciitinricd , 
though, as the two former arc fometimes more 
conveniently attaiinF ■ for this occutior. in 
common practice, it may be proper to icrraak, 
that by their afliilance, and trial of a hot-bed, 
the plants may be drawn to a handfom? fiste 
and ftaturc of growth, but generally in fomc 
foperior degree in the glafs-cafc frame. 

However, Jhall juftohferve, in general, that, 
although this buiinefs of drawing tlie above 
particular fpecics of annuals to a tall growth is 
not fo generally ura&ifcd as formerly, it being 
ftiil in much eftimation in many places, it 
was thought eligible to give fume general 
intimations of the couftru&ion, dimenfious, 

and 
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and utility of the different forts of Drawing' 
frames proper for this occalion. 

The more common Drawing-frames arc, a 
before hinted, either of one whole conrtru&ion 
three to four or five feet deep, or more, in th< 
back-part, moderately doping at both ends, a 
top, to a proportionable depth in front; 01 
compofed of two or three feparate diviftons, al 
t'f **qual width and length. Sec. to place one 
upon another occafionally, according as the 
plants contained therein advance in height 
one of which divifions, being furniflicd with toj: 
glafs-lights, is always placed uppermoft ; and 
when thus placed, they together form one 
frame, as it were, the above depth, and may be 
properly called a multiplying Drawing-frame. 

These frames, in either of the above descrip¬ 
tions, are couftrufted wholly of wood, inch 
and halt deal, arid, in dimenftons, are ge¬ 
nerally the widt'. and lengvh of common, large 
hot-bed frames, for two or three top-lights, 
accoid.og to the quantity of plants as may be 
intended to :>1jcc herein for drawing. 

V, ben dviigned to have one conftrutffed 
ei.t-ic, ir n.i\ either be movable or fixed, 
mav*. ut il.c hum of a common, large hot-bed 
ft jtne aforef I*, generally about four feet deep, 
or but httie moie. efpecially if intended for a 
movable-frame, but, if fixed, it may be wider 
-is-, it .t,er, it' thought expedient, and fTve or 
fi. K r deep; and in either of which having the 
b tc*-par" a foot tugi.'r than the front, for the 
movable tnp-gi ides tu have a proper dope; ar.d 
if the front and cm!;, are courttudled wi-.h up¬ 
right yaflcs, *> k K o.»e or two Hiding pannels, 
wTriebv to ad; ait a larger portion of light and 
frefh am, it would be of gt .ter advantage 
tor the benefit ut the plants, in having them 
advance with rtrong Arms, well furnilhed 
with their proper leaves in full growth, as 
well as the flowers in full perfection ; and it 
would ;;lfo be convenient to have one or two 
CiJiiig pannels in the wood-work, in the back 
part t.i the frame, both for the occafional 
adnffiion of ficfh air and the convenience of 
watcri'--*; and in regald t > ufing this kind of 
frame, the plants beii.g j -cvioully railed in a 
hot-bed under a common frame, pricked or 
planted in proper pots, and continued in the 
laid frame till they advance in height to the 

S lades, when a frefh hot-bed being made for 
le Drawing-frame, tlie plants are then placed 
therein, to completjj|ftheir growth, as hereaf¬ 
ter more fully mentioned. 

The multiplying Drawing-frame is, as 
before obfervecl, compofed of two or three 
feparate movable frames, of equal width and 
length, made to fit cxadly, to place one upon 
another, as occalion requires, io as when thus 
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placed, they together form one deep frame, 
anfwering the fame porpofe at the entire frame 
before deferibed; and proves convenient, by 
admitting of augmenting the depth by degrees, 
according. to the advancing growth of the 
plants; one of the divifions being conftru&ed 
in the manner of a common frame, higheft at 
the back, doping gently to the front, and is to 
contain the fliding-glaffes, or lights; and this 
being placed firft cn the hot-bed, till the plants 
reach the glades, then being removed, one of 
the other divifions added in its place, is then 
placed upon that, as this mud always be 
uppermort, being furnilhed with the glafs- 
iights; the other divifions are each formed of 
an equal depth, in the back, the front, and 
ends, one foot to fifteen or eighteen inches, 
without having any diftincl top-glaffes; thofe 
of the principal frame, which, being always 
placed uppermort, ferves for the whole; and, 
if the front divifions are glazed, and have 
fomc movable glafs-panncls, it would tend to 
die fame beneficial advantages as intimated 
of the entire frame; or, at lean, may have thin 
wooden pannels to Aide open for that necef- 
"ary occalkni. 

The principal utility of the above-deferibed 
Drawing-frames, in both the forts, is mofUy 
in the culture of fume curious forts of annual- 
flower plants, as before fuggerted, when in¬ 
tended to have them drawn up to a tall rtrong 
growth, which was formerly radicr more in 
general practice than at prefent, efpccialiy for 
the large cock’s-combs, amaranthus tricolor, 
and bicolor, globe-amaranthus, double lira- 
inonium, egg-plant, ballamines, See. (fee 
Annual Plants), fome of which, by the afrtrt- 
ance of the Draw'ing-frames, were often run up 
five or fix feet high, or more, efpecially the 
'arge or giant cock’s-combs, and tricolors, and 
he former with exceeding large creftedflower- 
lcads ; though thofe, in general, of the above 
annuals as arc drawn three or four to five feet 
liuh, according to the nature of growth.of the 
Jiffercnt forts, are very agreeable fixes of rta- 
ure, having proportionable rtrength. 

Rcfpccting the method of ufing thefe 
Vanics for the above occafion, the plants being 
fiirt raffed in a hot-bed in the fpnng under 
ommon frames and lights, pricked or planted 
ingly into proper-fized pots, in the fame or 
nother hot-bed; and, when they have ad- 
anced a foot, or little more, in growth, to 
'each the glaffes of die prefent common frame, 
i frefh hot-bed'bcing made in readinefsfor the 
Drawing-frame, this placed thereon, and the 
bed earthed at top, within the faid frame, cither 
with any light dry earth, or with old mu* 
then die plants in tneir pots arc to be removed 
g H herein* 
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herein, plunging them to their rime in the 
earth, 6tc. put on the glades; and afterwards 
managed according to the general directions 
for the culture of Tender Annuals, under the 
head Annual Plants. 

As was before obferved, a rather more 
commodious Drawing-frame is occafionally 
ufed in this bufinefs, being a fixed ere&ion, in 
the manner of a glafs-cafe exotic repolitory ; 
conftru&cd either with a brick-work back, 
and with the lower part of the front and ends 
raifed a foot high, of the fame materials, 
finished with timber-framing above ; or form¬ 
ed wholly of wood-work, as may be thought 
eligible : in dimenfion, five or fix to feven or 
eight feet width, five or ten to fifteen or twenty 
feet long, fix or feven feet high behind, by five 
or lix in the front, with Hoping glafs-lights at 
top, upright ones in iront ana both ends, all 
movable, to Hide open ; and with an internal 
oblong pit at bottom, almoft the whole wddth 
and length, a little funk, forming the whole, 
pan below and part above the furface, two feet 
deep, in which to make a hot-bed: and in this 
fixed frame, or glafs-cafe, the plants, after 
being raifed to fome little advanced growth, in 
the manner before intimated, are then removed, 
in their proper pots, and plunged in the hot¬ 
bed thereof, above mentioned ; and they will 
here grow freely, generally in a ftronger 
growth, and fuperior perfeclion. 

This kind of Drawing-frame, or, rather, 
glafs-cafe, is all’o ufcful on other occafions; 
and, particularly, as a winter repolitory for 
many forts of tender or curious plants. 

But, fometimes, in default of any 01 all the 
afore-mentioned Drawing-frames, a fort of 
temporary one is occafionally formed with one 
of the deeped common hot-bed frames, cither 
by raifing it at bottom upon props, according 
as the plants rife in height, or by fixing four 
pods, one at each corner of the hot-bed, four 
or five feet high, having inch-wide-holes bored 
on the infidc, fix or eight inches above one 
another, in which to place fhort wooden or 
iron pegs, one for each pod, and on which 
to place the frame when neceffary to raife it 
lefs or more in proportion as the plants 
advance upward in growth; and, in either of 
thefe methods of railing the frame, the vacancy 
at bottom may be rlofcd with boards, or more 
readily defended with garden mats, flightly nail- 
led to the frame, one or two thick, as may be 
thought neceffary for the protection of the plants, 
according to the temperature of the weather. 

DRILL-SOWING, &c. In gardening, 
irills are ftraight narrow openings, formed in 
p fc# earth with a hoe, from half an inch to five 
or fix inches deep, for the reception of the feeds 


and roots of certain plants, which fucceed bed 
by that mode of culture. 

Many Torts of efculents fucceed by this 
method ; as, for example, all forts of peas and 
kidney-beans fhould always be Town in drills; 
for the plants, by their nature of growth, 
require to be cultivated in rows, two or three 
feet diflance, and which is more readily etfedt- 
cd by Drill-fowing: and, likewife, the feed of 
thefe plants being rather Ihrge, by forming 
drills an inch or two deep for their reception, 
they are more conveniently fown, and covered 
regularly at a proper depth with the earth ; and 
that the drills being in ftraight ranges two or 
three feet alundcr, the plants confcqucntly rife 
in rows that difiance, whereby there is due 
room between the rows, to hoc the ground, 
to deftrov weeds, and to loofeu the foil, and 
draw it up occafionallv on each fide of the 
plants to ftrengthen them, and forward their 
growth; likewife when their produce is rcadv, 
their Handing difiant in drills allows room (a 
go in between, to gather the crops without 
damaging the plants: broad beans arc alfo 
fometimes drilled in, though thev arc more 
commonly planted with a dibble; however, in 
drills two or three inches deep they mav be 
planted to great exadnefs, and covered all an 
equal depth, allowing the drills three feet 
diftance at lead: afparagns plants are alfo 
planted more commodiouuy in drills fix inches 
deep, than by any other method. Pariley, 
coriander, chervil, and all final! fallad-herhs, 
fuch as c relics, mufiard. See. Ihould alfo be 
fown principally' in drills half an inch deep, as 
in which the herbs are more eafily cleaned 
from weeds, and more readily gatltered for ufe. 
Spinach is alfo fometimes fown in Shallow 
drills, but more cfpeeially when cultivated be¬ 
tween rows of other plants, as that of broad- 
beans, early cabbages. See. it, however, (hould 
be fown thin, otherwife the plants will draw 
each other weak; but I would rather advife 
the main crops of this plant to be fown princi¬ 
pally broad-caft over the furface of the ground, 
and raked in, and the plants hoed out to four 
or five inches diftance. Beer, having large 
feed, may be fown in drills, in order that they 
may be more effe&ually buried an equal depth. 
See the refpe&ivc articles. 

Many forts of the larger feeds, nuts, Sec. of 
trees, ihrubs, and herbaceous plants, may alfo 
be fown in drills sn iM or two deep, in 
proportion to their fevefaF fizes. 

Bulbous and tuberous flower-roots are alfo 
planted with great facility and exa&nefs in 
drills of proper width and depth; but thefe kind 
of roots are very commonly planted with a 
dibble; I ihould, however, rather recommend 

the 
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the (frilling* efpecially for fuch that arc to 
be cultivated in continued rows, or in beds, 
proportioning the width and depth of the drill 
to the fize of the relpe&ive roots; as, for 
example, if for crocufes, fnow-drops, winter 
aconites, anemones, ranunculufes, and the like, 
two or three inches wide and deep is fu&cient; 
but for the larger kinds, fuch as hyaciuths, 
narcifius, tulips, lilies, &c. from three or four 
to five or fix inches depth is nccefiary, and 
from fix to twelve inches between the rows ; 
placing the roots bottom downward plump in 
the dulls at the fame difiance, and draw the 
earth evenly over them ; but for more parti* 
culars, fee the rcfpc£live articles. 

With refpeft to the method of drawing or 
forming drills, this fhould generally be per¬ 
formed by hoe and line; that is, fet a line as 
tight as pofiihlc, then with a common hoe held 
corner-ways, with the edge clofe to the line, 
draw the drill along accordingly, from half an 
inch to five or fix deep, as the different forts 
of feeds and roots ihall require, as exhibited 
in the rcfpe£five articles. 

Though drills, for fomc particular fmall 
feeds, may be drawn with a fmall or middling 
hoe flat-ways, i. c. the edge downward, in a 
horizontal petition, fo as to make a broad fiat- 
bottomed drill; thereby forming a wider level 
bottom, gives a larger fpace for the feeds, and 
to admit of having them more eventv fown all 
an equal depth; and may be pradlifed occa- 
fionally for fome flight crops, as fpinach, 
finall-fallading, &c. and others, both of efeu- 
lcnts, and flowers, for tranfplantation. 

But for feeds of tender plants, which may re¬ 
quire the aid of hot-beds, and if thought nccefia- 
ry to fow them in drills, as a hoe cannot be in¬ 
troduced, the ends of the two firft fingers, or 
that of a fhort fiat flick an inch or two broad, 
will form a proper drill. 

As foon as the feeds or roots of any fort are 
fown or planted in drills, draw the earth over 
them evenly, either with a hoe or rake, or 
with the hand for the very fmall or more 
delicate forts; though for the large kinds, fuch 
as peas, kidney-beans, broad-beans, See. may 
tusn the earth in upon them cxpeditioufly with 
the feet alternately, being careful to cover all 
an equal depth, and trim the top of each drill 
clear from ftoncs and clods, fo as to leave a 
finooth furface. 

DUNGS. In gardening, there arc two 
admirable properties in Dungs, viz. 

The one is to repair the decays of worn- 
out or exhaufied foils, and to meliorate and 
fatten the earth, and render it fertile: the other 
is to produce a certain decree of heat when 
formed into hot-beds; which, in fomc meafure 
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applies the o&aeperforcoed by the heat of foe 
fummer's fun, by^producing crops of choice 
plants, fruits, and flowers in winter, or early 
m fpring, that could not be obtained in the 
natural ground before fummer; die former of 
which properties <as-manure) is efte&ed both 
by new and old or rotten Dungs ; and that of 
various fort*-, hut the latter property (for hot¬ 
beds) is only to be found in one particular fort, 
i. e. horfe-uung, including the wet litter and 
Dung together, as it comes from die ftablcs, 
and while it is newly made, or before it rots 
and lofes its heat. 

Dungs for Manure.—Various forts are 
recommended and ufed, according to the 
qualities of the foil they are defigned toreftorc, 
meliorate, and enrich. 

As, for example; fome lands are very moifi, 
heavy, fiubborn, and cold; to improve whibfc, 
fome Dungs are of a hot light quality, as that 
of horfes, fticep, and pigeons, Sec. though, for 
gardens, horfe or liable Dung, tolerably rotted, 
either alone, or mixed with light materials, 
is the bell of all to ufe in any confiderable 
quantity for fuch land: on the other hand, 
fome ground is light, dry, and hot, and requires 
moifi, fat; and cooling Dungs, as that'of oxen, 
cows, hogs, &c. to render the foil fatter, and 
more compa& to retain its virtue. However, 
a mixture of all thefe, i. e. horfe, and neat or 
cow Dung, &c. tolerably rotted, will fuit 
almofi every fort of foil; or cither of them 
alone, efpecially if thoroughly rotten, will 
prove beneficial to moil kinds of garden land. 

Horfe Dung, however, is certainly the bell 
improvement for cold land that can be pro¬ 
cured, and may be ufed fucccfsfully both new 
and rotten ; nor, however, ufed new or firawy 
for carrots, paifneps, or other cfculent roots of 
iimilar growth, but for any other above¬ 
ground crops; new horfe Dung, juft as it 
comes from the liable, may be ufed to much 
advantage in cold moifi land, which in fuch 
foils frequently fucceeds better than that which 
is quite rotten^ as that of old hot-beds, or of 
the like nature. 

We may alfo confider horfe Dung the moll 
ufeful of any for gardens, and is the moil 
common Dung ufed as garden manure in many 
places, efpecially after having rotted in dung¬ 
hills, or having been previoufly ufed for hot- 
beds in winter and fpring, for early and tender 
crops; which crops being all gone by autumn, 
or winter following, when the Dung of the 
hot-bed will have become rotten and buttery, 
and is then carried off - as manure, into the 
different compartments of the garden. See. 
and when thus rotted, is beneficial for all forts 
of foils, and is very enriching. 

3 H a And 
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And as to cow or oxen'DuOc, although it Is 
particularly beneficial in hHtt, loofe foils, yet, 
when well rotted, ir winalfo prove good 
manure for any; and with this and hone or 
ft a bio Dung, as alfo hog-ftv Dung together, 
mixed, makes an excellent manure for mod 
forts of land. 

Hogs’ Dung being very fat, is by fome 
recommended as the rooft beneficial of all forts 
of Dungs, and, when well rotted, has often 
proved excellent for fruit-trees, in a light foil, 
efpecially for apples and pears, but when 
thoroughly rotted, may be ufed to advantage 
for all forts in light dry land. 

Sheep and deet Dung have been found great 
improvers of cold clayey land. 

The Dung of pigeons and other poultry 
being hot and full of falls, is found good for 
cold, wet, clayey lauds: but before ufing, it 
would be an advantage, if expofed abroad in 
tire dung-hill fome confiderabte time to rot, 
fweeten, and to mollify the fiery heat natural 
to thofc Dungs ; and if then mixed with light 
earth, fand, or allies, to keep it from clinging, 
and then, after having lain fix, eight, or 
twelvemonths, ftrew it.over the ground in 
autumn or winter in moderate quantities, be¬ 
ing dug or ploughed in lightly, it will tend much 
to facilitate vegetation in cold, heavy foils. 

Human ordure, mixed with other Dungs 
and earths by way of compoft, and expofed to 
the air fome time, will prove beneficial to cold, 
four, ftubborn land. 

For other forts of Dungs, &c. ufed as ma¬ 
nure, fee Manure. 

All Dungs, ufed as manure, fhould be ap¬ 
plied principally either in autumn, winter, 
or fpring; and if it is horfe or neats’ Dung or 
a mixture of both, or of hogs’ Dung* or the 
like, it fhould be laid at icaft about three inches 
thick all over the furface; but on poor land, 
if double that thicknefs, it will prove the more 
beneficial to the ground; but the hot fiery 
Dung of poultry fhould be ufed more fparing- 
ly» and that onfv to cold, heavy land. 

In digging or trenching dunged ground, the 
Dung mould lie buried one fpauc, not generally 
more, fo that if you trench two fpades deep, 
generally, for common annual crops, always 
I'tiry the Dung betwixt the firft and fecond fpit. 

Dungs for hot-beds.—Horfe-ftablc Dung, 
together with the wet litter of the ftalls, is the 
only fort capable of producing the degree of 
heat reouifitc for hot-beds, but which property 
is found only in that which is newly inalide, or 
ar leaft that has not lain fo long on the dung¬ 
hill as to begin to rotconfiderabiy, and has 
quite expended its heat. Preparatory to form¬ 
ing this dung into hot-beds, die ncceflaiy 


quantity fhould be caft up in a heap, /baking 
and mixing the long and /hort well together; 
and here it fhould remain a week, twelve 
days, or a fortnight, according to its quality 
and quantity, in order to prepare all the parts 
to an equal temperature of proper heat; ob- 
fervfhg, if the Dung is new and ltrawy, it will 
rcquircto lie longer than older or (hort Dung; 
and if the heap is turned over once or twice, 
the rank, unwholefome fteam, and burning 
quality, will evaporate more effectually. See 
Hot-Bf.os, 8cc. icc. 

DWARF-TREES. Thefe are fruit-trees 
grafted near the root, that they may form 
heads not mor eihan from about five or fix to 
eight or ten feet high. 

Under this head may be confidered not only 
Dwarf-ftandards, but alfo all forts of Dwarfs 
for efpaliers, and walls, which are alfo grafted 
or budded low, to provide branches near the 
ground, fo as to cover every part of the 
efpalier or wall, from the bottom upward, 
mod of which fort of Dwarf-trees are grafted 
or budded upon Dwarf-ftocks, or fuch as aie 
but moderate /hooters, particularly for Dwarf- 
ftandards, to preferve them as dwarfiih as 
poffiblc; fee Stocks. And in which, the 
graft or buds are inferted, within about fix, 
eight, or twelve inches of the bottom ; and the 
firft /hoots from the graft or bud are, in fpring 
following, when a year old, headed down to 
five or fix eyes, to force out lower (hoots to 
form the firft fet of branches near die root, as 
a foundation for furnilhing the upper part; aud 
by fhortening thefe alto, as above, if ncceflary, 
a farther fupply is produced, to give the tree 
its firft regular form, whether as a Duaif- 
ftandard, or for efpaliers, or walls. But as in 
this article we (hall only treat of Dwarf- 
ftandards, fo, for the other lorfs of Dwarfs, fee 
Espaliers and Wall-Trees. 

Dwarf-ftandards are formed at firft as above, 
not trained fan-fafhion like efpaliers, or wall- 
trees, but promoted to branch out low every 
way into a circular head, without being 
■ trained to any kind of fence, and arc therefore 
properly ftanoards, though of dwarfiih ftatuie. 

Thefe were formerly in great cftimatidti, 
and trained in fcveral different ways or Ibaper, 
viz. i. Concave Dwarfs, being trained con¬ 
cave or hollow in the middle, having all the 
branches ranged circularly around die ftem in 
an afeending direction, fo as to form the heart 
of the tree hollow or concave. 2 Convex or 
conical Dwarfs, being trained convex or full 
in the middle, fo as to form a ciofe conical 
head. 3. Horizontal Dwarfs, being trained 
horizontally, i. e. all the branches trained flat, 
or in a horizontal pofition, parallel to the 

furface 
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furface of the earth. 4. Spiral Dwarf** hav¬ 
ing the branches trained fpiraily round (lakes. 
5. Natural Dwarfs, the branches permitted to 
advance modly in a natural growth: in which 
different orders of Dwarf fruit-trees, the firft 
four require peculiar inodes of training and 
pruning, to preferve the requifite regulariorra; 
and the lad mentioned requires led) trouble in 
culture, and bears equally well and abundant. 

It may be obferved of thefe Dwarf-llandard 
fruit-trees, that, although not fo generally 
cultivated now as they were formerly, they, 
in their mode of growth and bearing, form an 
agreeable diverfity, and may be introduced 
with much propriety in gardens of any extent; 
and of which the concaye, conical, and natural 
Dwarfs are preferable for any general plant¬ 
ing, or more generally the latter, as the trees 
require lefs trouble in their culture, though in 
this there is no great difference, and they all 
bear plentifully in a pleafmg manner, accord¬ 
ing to their h/.e of growth; as do alfo die 
horizontal amlfpiral Dwarls, which, however, 
are only eligible principally by way of cu- 
riofity in their peculiar mode of training: 
though, in lieu of mod of thefe Dwarf-dand- 
ard kinds, the more general method of training j 
Dwarf-trees in efpaliers is adopted, which ! 
certainly are preferable, in fome degree, being 
more conveniently trained, in regular order, in 
their peculiar way, and well adapted for 

E lentiftil bearing; however, a few trees of the 
>warf-dandards, now' under confideration, 
merit admittance in gardens of almod any 
extent, for variety, in which they will alfo bear 
fruit verv agreeably, beingdifpolcd iingly upon 
large borders contiguous to principal walks, 
and in other open fpaces, both in kitchen-gar¬ 
dens and pleafurc-grounds, See. 

They (hould be no where planted nearer 
together than fifteen or twenty feet, particularly 
the concave and horizontal Dwarfs. 

The forts of fruit-trees commonly ufed for 
Dwarf-dandards are apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, ami foinctimcs apricots and tigs; but 
any foit of fruit-trees may be trained in that 
form, as one direction ferves for ail. 

*Tiie method of forming them is as follows: 

nd firft of the concave Dwarfs. 

To have proper concave Dwarfs, it is 
neccffnry to graft them upon Dwarf-docks, as 
before obferved, that they may be moderate 
(hooters, and be of as dwarfidi dature as 
potftble; as, for example, apples diould be 
grafted upon poradife-docks, and pears upon 
quince-docks, &c. (fee Stocks) ; and the 
craft or bud to be inferred within fix or eight 
inclics of the ground, fo as the dem may not 
exceed a foot or fifteen inches in height, and 
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may form branches within that ifiltraiee dHthe 
furface of die earth. 

Having, therefore, grafted or budded them 
as above, obferve, that the firft (hoots from 
the graft or bud are to be dopped or (hortened 
in fpring, when a year old, to about five or fix 
inches in length, or to fo many eyes or buds* 
from which to procure from four, at lead, to 
fix or eight dout lateral (hoots, to give the tree 
its firft regular formation. When thefe late¬ 
rals are a year old, they (hould alfo be (hort- 
ened, as above, whereby to promote a farther 
fupply of proper (hoots, which, after having, 
one fummer’s growth, are to be trained gra¬ 
dually'in an afeendiag direction, at equal 
didances all around, fo as to form the hcait of 
the. tree into a regular concave or hollow; to 
aifid which, fome wide hoops mud be placed 
withinfide, fupported by dakes; and as the 
branches advance in length, train them up to 
the hoops, differing no branch to crofs its 
neighbour, but train them all parallel to each. 
other, fix or eight inches didance, in an afeend- 
ing pofition as aforefaid; afterwards train che 
whole at full length, and they will then form, 
all along their tides, (liort thick (hoots fcarce an. 
inch long, called fruit-fpurs, as hereafter men¬ 
tioned. 

As to their general pruning, obferve, in the 
courfe of that operation, that after the tree is. 
furni(hed with a proper quantity of branches' 
to form its proper figure all around, as above- 
noticed, the (hoots or branches arc not after¬ 
wards to be (hortened ; or only occafionaily, 
to preferve fome uniformity : though, in the . 
former mode of culture, when delirous to keep 
the trees quitedwarfidi, not exceeding three or. 
four feet growth, the upper terminal (hoots 
were condantly (hortened every year in the 
courfe of general pruning. 

However, tiie ftiortening the (hoots of thefe. 
trees (hould be fparingly praftifed, particularly 
apples, pears, plums, and cherries t for lhort- 
ening promotes a great fuperfiuity of ftrong 
thoots, and prevents the branches from form¬ 
ing fpurs or fruit-buds, i. e. (hort thick (hoots 
half an inch or an inch long; for all thefe 
fort of trees above fpecified modly produce • 
| their fruit upon fpurs (fee Pyrus and Pru- 
nus), which generally fird form themfelvcs 
towards the extremity of the (hoots or branch¬ 
es ; fo that, by (hottening, you cut away the 
parts wiiere they would have fird appeared, 
and, indead thereof, drong unneceffary wood 
will (hoot forth, and greatly, retard the Tree in¬ 
forming for bearing. 

All lining (hoots rifing in the middle of th? 
tree, that may interfere with the concavity, 
(hould be annually taken off clofe, either in the 

fumnier 



flimmer as ft&y are produced, or in the win¬ 
ter pruning. iLikewife, after the tree is form¬ 
ed and furnifhed with a proper quantity of 
branches ail around at equal diftances, all 
fhoots arifingfrom the fides of the faid branch¬ 
es (hould be alfo difplaced annually* unlefs any 
(hall appear neceflary to till any prefent or 
Apparent future vacancy, or to fupply the 
place of any irregular or unfruitful branch. 

Be careful, at each pruning, to obfcrve if 
there is any appearance of a vacancy, or any 
very irregular, unfruitful, or declining, worn- 
out branch, or other improper wood that may 
want renewing; in which cafe, leave occa- 
fionally fome well-placed young ihoots to¬ 
wards the lower parts, training them up be¬ 
tween the older branches to be coming on gra¬ 
dually to a bearing ftate, to fupply the place 
of bad ones, or any accidental vacancy. 

Obfcrve alfo, at each pruning, to prcfervc 
with the utmoft care all the fruit-fpurs before 
defct ibed ; for it is from thcfe only we are to 
expe& the fruit; which will be evident by 
obfervation; but if any of thefe are become 
very long, disorderly, or unfruitful, it is pro¬ 
per to prune and regulate them occafionally 
as vou (hall fee neceflary. 

Convex or conical Dwarfs.—To form thefe, 
they mud be grafted orbudded low, as dire fl¬ 
ed for the concave Dwarfs, and the firft (hoots 
to be alfo (hortened in fpriug, when a year 
old, to procure a further fupply of feveral 
flout lower (hoots, to form the nrfl courfe of 
branches at about a foot or fifteen inches from 
the ground; and that, inftead of forming the 
heart of the tree concave, like the former kind 
of dwarf, train a cenrre-fhoot up the middle 
for aftem, and fuffer it to branch out at every 
twelve or fifteen inches as it advances in 
height, training each let of branches a little 
liori'/ontallv. 

Thus the tree may he formed into feveral 
(cts of hranches, one alx>ve another, which 
(hould be fo ordered by pruning, that the 
lowermoil fet be extended tire wideft, and the 
next fet immediately above it be a little (hotter, 
the next (horter than that, and fo on to the 
uppermoft fet, whereby the tree will aflume 
the intended conic form; afterwards obferve 
nearly the fame rules of general pruning, as 
laid down for the concave Dwarfs ; they will 
produce plenty of fine fruit. 

Horizontal Dwarfs.—Thefe are grafted 
within about eighteen inches to two or three 
fleet of the ground, and their firft (hoots 
(hortened, as for the concave and conical 
Dwarfs, to, promote a regular fupply of 
branches at* that diftance from the bottom; 
which, when about a yard long, are to be 


I trained in a horizontal pofition, fuffering no 
upright growth to advance in the middle, but 
train the whole perfe&ly flat or horizontal on 
every iide of the ftem, continuing them as they 
advance in length always in the fame pofition, 
and thus they will fpread themfelves circularly 
each way, and produce abundance of fruit. 

The lame mode of pruning is to be here 
obferved as dite&ed for the concave Dwarfs, 
fo that a repetition here would be fuperfluous. 

Spiral Dwarf-trees—-have their branches 
trained in a fpiral direction, round flakes 
placed circularly ; are grafted, or budded low, 
like the foregoing, and the firft (hoots pruned 
(hort in the fame manner, to obtain a proper 
fet of branches below; then having flakes 
placed circularly at a fmall diftance round the 
ftem, three to four or five feet high, the 
branches are trained around the flakes, in a 
fpirally-afcending order, at regular diftances, 
four or five inches afundcr; and the interior 
parts or heart of the tree kept hollow, or 
open, by pruning out all interfering (hoots; 
as likewife ail fuperfluous, irregular, ami 
unnecefiary (hoots ariting from and between 
the principal trained branches and fuch as 
advance theiefrom in a fore-right or project¬ 
ing growth: and in this order of training 
the branches, the trees have a curious appear¬ 
ance in their growth ; generally extending the 
branches without much fhorrening ; and they 
will obtain a good fruitful ftatc, and their pro¬ 
duction of fruit will appear j>eculiarly agreea¬ 
ble in its growth. 

Natural Dwarf-rrces.—Such as, having 
obtained a proper fet of branches, are {offered 
to grow moftly in their natural order. They 
are grafted, or budded low in the flock, like 
the other Dwarf kinds, or at one or two feet 
from the bottom ; and the firft Ihoots pruned 
(hort, to procure an eligible fet of lower 
branches, of which, if anv are ill-placed, or 
too crowded, cut them out accordingly, retain¬ 
ing as full a fupply as polfihle of the heft 
well-placed thereof, that (land in fome regular 
order round the licin, to form the head ; after¬ 
wards may be permitted moflly to advance 
upward in their natural growrli, as befrfre 
obferved ; or however, (hould not omit giving 
occafional neceflary pruning, topreferve fome 
moderate regularity, fuch as to cut out any 
very difordcrly-growing, or crols - placed 
branches, and crowded (hoots: and any 
branches Itecoming crowdcdiy thick, to prune 
them out in a titinning manner, to leave the 
remaining general branches at fome regular 
diftances; and it may alfo be proper (ome- 
times to reduce to order any runaway, long 
rambler, flee, but oilvrrwifc, observing the 

above 
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•bore regulations, let the general regular 
branches continue their growth nearly in their 
natural way, and they will form themfelves 
into plentiful bearers. 

in the different orders of Dwarf fruit-trees ; 
foiiie pruners, defirous of keeping the heads 
always quite low, fo as after they have ad¬ 


vanced to three or four feet growth, continue 
pruning down the extreme or terminal (horns 
every year; which however is apt to force 
them into a confufed fupyrfluity of ufclefs 
wood, and greatly retards their-bearing, and 
they never attain any tolerable fruitful ftate. 
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ARTH.— Earth may be divided into 
three dalles, fundy, loamy, and 

rey. 

A good garden Earth may he cither of a 
blackilh, ha/dly, or chcfnut-brown colour ; 
neither too light, loofe and fundy, nor partake 
too mudi of loam or clay, hut is fattiih, light, 
pliaut, and ealy to work at all f'eafons; and 
if tluce fpades deep, it will be ftill more be¬ 
neficial (or the purpoic; though if there be 
eighteen inches or two feet depth of good 
A a pie, it will do for moil forts of efruient 
plants, and others, as well as for alnioA all 
(bits of fruit trees. 

Sandy Earth.—All the light, loofe, open, 
and gravelly foils, whether black, grey, lia- 
v-clly, or yeliowifh coloured, till the loam or 
day is come at, may be deemed of the faudy 
kind, and are capable of railing fome certain 
plants; but having a mixture of loam or 
clay, and enriched with dung, it will pro¬ 
duce all forts; for a vegetable planted cither 
in fund alone, or in a (at coherent glebe or 
Earth alone, receives fcarcc any growth; but 
where there is a juft mixture of both, the 
mafs becomes fertile. 

. % means of fand or fandy Earth, ftrong 
loam or clay is fcrtilifed, the Earth being 
thereby rendered porous, and intcrllices or 
fpacc maintained, by which the juices are 
prepared, and thrown off into the roots oft 
the plants, and the fibres find room to ex¬ 
tend themfelves. 

Sandy or gravelly ground ealily admits 
both of heat and moifturc, and is apt to 
pu(h feeds and plants much earlier in fpring 
than ftrong loamy or clayey foils. 

But fandy land is liable to thefe incon- 


veniencies, that being fometimes very light, in¬ 
fertile, and open, it either does not retain a due 
portion of moifturc, or fometimes retains it 
too long, efpeciallv where there is clay at bot¬ 
tom ; fo, in thefe cafes, is apt cither to parch or 
chill too much. 

Loamy Earth.—This is that fort of Earth 
which is a mixture of clay and fand, com¬ 
monly of a yeliowifh or hazelly colour, and 
of a loft, fat, and ftippery temperamenr, not 
fo clofe a texture as clay, nor too loofe and 
Tandy, but of a middle nature between, and 
is at all times eafy to dig and rake, and will 
readily di Solve by froft and rain. 

JBut fome diftinguifh a true loam, or brick- 
earth, as that which partakes more of clay 
than fand, 

A good garden loam, however, (hould be 
fuch a juft confidence as is pliable to work, 
and fuch as will not ftick obftinjtely to the 
fpade, rake, and - fingers, &c. at every flalh 
of rain, nor ertift or chap in dry weather. 

Loamy Earths, anfwering the above de¬ 
scriptions, are in many places the mofl: com¬ 
mon fupcfficial or top Earth, going frequent¬ 
ly one, two, or three fpades deep, and is one 
of the moft beneficial foils for ahnoft all forts 
of plants and trees. See Composts and 
Loam. * 

Clayey Earth.—-Clay is a ftrong, cold, hea¬ 
vy, moift Earth, liable to coalefce, and gather 
into a coherent and compact mafs, having but 
little fpace or interftice; and Earth thus em¬ 
bodied, and, at it were, glued together, does 
not eafily give out thofe falts contained in it, 
nor can the fibres of plants make their way 
throogh it in queft of proper nutriment; and 
ftjfsrefore, fuch'* foil, of itfelf, is tio ways dif- 
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pofcd to nourifh vegetables; but if with fuch by the wind and fun. See Bacons, Wa- 
an Earth, tome iharp, indiffolvable (and* coal- ter, it c. 
a the?, nr fome other body of iimilui'quality, EBENUS, -Ebony, 
ar.d light hot dungs he added, and well inter- It confide of one' fhrubby exotic for the 
mixed hy proper digging, and breaking into greenhoofe; a curious, hoary, evergreen, fiow- 
fniull panicies, they will keep the pores of the criug-flirub, of moderate growth, 
clay open, and render the whole loofe and in- ^Ciafs and order, Diadeiphia Decandria. 
ct>mpa&, wheuby the juices will have room to Characters.] Calyx is monophyilous, and 
afraid, and the plants thereby receive proper five-parted at top. Corolla .is papihona- 
nourithircnt. ceous, the vcxillum roundifh and cic£l, the 

All lending Earths, from the loam, till the wings fmall and roundiih, and fhort afeend- 
fliflhd’s of-chalk tn:iy he tome at, may he ing keel. Stamina, ten diadclphous fila- 
retlconed of the clavev kind, and require the ments, and limple anther*. Pistillvm, an 
aid of light Earths, a flies, and light denes, to oblong germeu, rifing ftyle, and limple ftig- 
nielionue and warm them for the bulinefs of ma. Pericardium, an oval pod, and kiu- 


vegetarion. ney-fhaped feed. » 

lf tlie Earth of your garden is of a Tandy, The fpccies is, 

loofe temperature, add loam and other heavy Ebenus cretiea. 

fubfiances hy degrees, aud a cowl portion of Cretan Ebony.] Ebenus with a fhrubby ftem, 
tnoiil rotten dung, particularly tire dung of branching three or four feet high, five-lobed, 
oxen, cows, and hogs, and of old hot-beds, fingered, hoaiy leaves, and all tlie branches 
&rc. hut any good, inoill, rotten dung, will terminated by thick fpikes of purple, papilio- 
imnrovc this kind of foil. naccous flowers, in Tune and July, and fome- 


improvc this kind of foil. 

And if your garden is flrong, ftuhbom, 
loamy, or clayey, meliorate it by fund, and 
other light mate tals, of a fiery, Iprightly na¬ 
ture, together with plenty of dry rotten dung. 


naccous flowers, in June and July, and fome- 
times ripe feeds in autumn. 

It thould be kept always in pots, to more 
to the green-houfe in winter. 

It is propagated by feeds fown in autumn 


Clay Earth proper is an article of particu- or fpring, in pots of light earth, which fhouid 
lar utility in fome principal occalions in gar- ( lie placed in a frame during cold weather; 
den ing. ' and when the plants are two or three indies 

It is very cfiemially ufeful in the operation ! high, plant them in feparale pots, and ma- 
of grafting, to clay tound the graft or cion and j nage them as other exotics of like quality, 
flock together, at the place of infertion.; See Gr fen-house Plants. 
whereby to guard that part from the weather, i ECHINOPS, commonly called globe 
both of rain, wind, fun, and free air, till the thill le. 

union of the graft with tho flock is effeded ; This genus furnifhes fome hardy, herba- 
and the proper clay for this purpofe fhouid be ceous perennials tor the pleafure-ground, pro¬ 
of the middling degree flrong, rather inclining ducing annual ft a Iks, from two to four or five 
to the loamy kind; and, preparatory to ufing feet high, divided leaves, and terminated by 
it, fhouid be well bear, and worked to a tough, globular heads of flowers, 
pliant texture. See Grafting. Ctafs and order, Syngenefia Poly garni a Se- 

And Clay is alfo of great ufe in the form- gregata. 


ation of any compartments of water, in gar- Characters .J Calyx, a polvphyllous, fes- 
dens, parks. See. in which the natural bottom ly, general cup, and the partial one of tlie 
is incapable of containing the proper fupply of Horns is oblong, imbricated, and perfiflent. 
water required, and by covering the whole Corolla, esicn floret monopctalous, tunnei- 
with an eligible coat of clay, is rendered te- fhaped, five-patted at the top, and reflexed, 
nahle to the rcquifuc body of water; but the Stamina, five filaments and cylindric anthe- 


Clay for this occafion fhouid be of the flrong- 
eft compact nature, of a pliable, tough kino, 
blue, black, or reiidifh, as can he the mofl 


rar. Pistillum, an oblong e< 
ftyle, and double ftigma. Pi 


[ermen, flendcr 

ERICARP1UM, 


none. Semen, one oval-oblong feed, lodged 


readily obtained; and fhouid generally be ap- in the calyx, 
plied as frefh dug out of the clay-pits, laid The principal fpecies are, 

(preadingly by degrees, well trod,' heat, and I. Ecu inops [pheerocephalus. 

cammed as clofe as poflible, all an equal thick- Spherical-headed Echinops , or greater Globe- 

nefs, ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen inch- Thi/ile.J Echinops with perennial roots, ap¬ 
es; aod as foon as laid, either cover the whole right annua) (lalka four or five feet ‘ „ 

ufkh gravel, if .tnffibdbc^br let in the water, j earnifhed with tong, finuated-jagged, deepiy- 
to pramrc the Clay from'bpeniDg or cracking | divided, fpiaous, woolly leaves, white under- 
« 1 . ncath. 


Spherical-headed Echinops , or greater Globe- 
ThiJile.J Echinops with perennial roots, up¬ 
right annua) (talk* four or five feet '' . 
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neath, and the ftalks furmounicd by blue Bow¬ 
ers, collected into large, globular heads, ‘in 
June and July. 

Variety.} With white flowers. 

2. Ec hi no p> Ritro. 

(Ritro)—or Smaller Globe Thijlle.] Echi- 
nops with creeping, perennial roots, upright, 
lliong, annual ftalks two feet high; pinnated, 
divided, many-pointed, prickly leaves, fmooth 
on the upper fide, and the ftalks and branches 
terminated by fmallifli globular heads of deep 
blue flowers. 

Variety .] With white flowers. 

Thcfe two perennials and varieties may 
be employed in large gardens to increafe the 
variety; they will profper in any foil: they 
arc propagated abundantly by feed fown in 
autumn or fpring, in any common earth, and 
raked in : the plants may be tranfplanted into 
the ditferent compartments. 

If the feed is fuft'ered to fcatter, many 
plants will rife naturally. 

EDGINGS. Thefc are ranges of very 
(mall, dwarfifh, evergreen plants, as box, 
thrift, &c. elofely planted along the edge of bor¬ 
ders or beds, ferving both for ule and ornament. 

Edgings are particularly neccflary to the 
edges of fuch borders or beds as immediately 
verge walks or alleys of gravel, fand, (hells, 
or other loofe materials ; and are ufeful to form 
and preferve a boundary diftin&ion betwixt 
the borders and walks, and to preferve the 
earth of the borders from being forced out up¬ 
on die walks or alleys, and the foil of the 
walks from the borders; both of which would 
otherwife be the cafe, lefs or more, every 
time of doing the neccflary work, and at 
every hard ihowet of rain. Edgings are there¬ 
fore particularly neccflary in flower-gardens, 
and to the borders immediately verging prin¬ 
cipal walks, to maintain uniformity and ncat- 
nefs, and, coniidcrcd as ornamental, that be¬ 
ing evergreen, and if planted in a clofc neat 
range along the edge of the border, all of 
an equal width, not more dian two inches 
broad, and one or two high, and always kept 
within the compafs of about three inches in 
width and height, without gaps and irregu¬ 
larities, hut all the way clofe, and even at 
tides and top, they have a pretty effect, whe¬ 
ther box or thrift, flee, and as lomc forts of 
plants proper to be enq>)pyed lor Edgings are, 
of the flowery tribe, iuch as thrift, dailies, 
pinks, flee, they, be titles the property of being 
evergreen, arc very ornamental in their flow- j 
ers, which, of each fort, arc numerous, and I 
continue fix weeks or two months in great 
beauty. 

But the beft Edging in die world is the 


dwarf flmibby boat (Buxut it 

being the moft effcflual, Waferdaftly kept lit 
order, and the moft durable; retains its leaves 
and full verdure at all feafons, profpers in all 
foils and lituations, is never hurt by any wea¬ 
ther, and will endure many years, always 
clofe and regular, with the culture of-(hear¬ 
ing or clipping once or twice every furatner at 
top and (ides. See Btxxus. 

The next to box, for Edgings, is thrift 
(fee Statice), which alfo grows very clofe, 
low, and in verdure all the year; and flow¬ 
ers beautifully two montlis in fummer, but 
being rather apt to fpread foon out of 
bounds, requires to be reduced, by cutting 
in confideraoly on each fide, or by replanting 
it afrefh every two or three years; and its 

f general culture, as an Edging, is, to trim it a 
itde with garden-ftiears on each fide and top 
every fummer, as foon as done flowering, 
cutting off alfo all the withered flower-ftalks, 
performing it always in moift weather. Sec 
Statice. 

Dailies, pinks, chamomile, London-pridc, 
catchfly, and fcveral other low, herbaceous, 
evergreen, • flowery perennials, are alfo fome- 
times employed for Edgings, which have a 
pretty effect when in flower; but as in one 
year they fpread greatly out of compafs as 
Edgings, ftiould be taken up and replanted 
every fpring or autumn, but more particularly 
the dailies; and the others, if they Hand long¬ 
er than one year, thould be cut in on each 
fide annually after flowering, to preferve uni¬ 
formity. 

Sometimes fome forts of dwarf bufhy an¬ 
nuals are fown for fummer Edgings in fmall 
gardens, fuch as the dwarf virgin (lock, 
hcart’s-eafe, or vialp tricolor, candy-tuft, and 
feveral other low, bufliy, annual flowers ; but 
the former of theta is the moft fuitablc for 
an Edging, as it grows low, bufhy, 'and does 
not ramble, is very flowery, and continues 
long in bloom. 

Several forts of fhrubby aromatics are alfo 
ufed for Edgings, as thyme, favory, hyflop, 
fage, lavender, and rue, all of which are 
evergreens, and may be kept low by clofe 
(hearing; hut then they become woody, flub¬ 
bed, and naked; but thefe are alfo fomeiimes 
planted as Edgings .in kitchen-gardens, for 
(economical purpofes. 

Parfley alfo forms a good evergreen Edg¬ 
ing, for the edge* of the quarters and borders 
of kitchen, gardens; and if the true curlci 
fort is fown, it will he very ornamental, as 
well as profitable. 

Strawberries arc alfo occafionally planted 
for Edgings to particular compartments; and ft- 
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the runners hi fummer are kept trimmed in dofe, 
the plants, M an Edging, will have an agree¬ 
able appearance when in bloflom and fruit. 

As to the method of planting or forming 
Edgings,—if box, the plants are generally 
planted in fmall, perpendicular trenches, pla¬ 
cing them dofe together, fo as at once to form 
a complete Edging (fee Buxus). Thrift, 
daifies, pinks, See. are commonly planted by 
dibble, at about two or three inches diftance 
in the line, though, to form a compaft Edg¬ 
ing at once, they mav he planted fo clofc as to 
touch each other. Pink Edgings may alfo be 
formed by fowing the feed in a drill along the 
edge haw an inch deep, fo fuffering the plants 
to remain. Annual flower Edgings are alfo 
formed in the fame manner: thyme, favory, 
and byffop Edgings may alfo either he formed 
by fowing the feed, or by plants or flips, fage 
and lavender, chiefly by planting young flips; 
and rue die fame, or by feed. 

All Edgings, the fhrubby kinds in particu¬ 
lar, /hould be neatly /horn or clipped with 

J 'arden /hears, at top and /idea, every year in 
ummer; and fome forts require it twice in 
that dme, to preferve them perfectly near, 
Inch as box, and moil other /hrubby kinds. 

Never fuller box Edgings to exceed two or 
three inches in width, nor above three high; 
and thrift and the other herbaceous Edgings are 
not to get more than three or four inches 
wide. 

Nor fufler the aromatic kinds, if in plea- 
fure-grounds, to exceed five or fix inches high, 
and three or four broad. 

In clipping box Edgings, ihould generally 
clip the top along firft, holding the /hears le¬ 
vel or horizontal, with the point forward, 
extending the way of die JEdging, fo cutting 
the top along before you in a level or even 
order, down to one, two,' or three inches, 
according to its growth; but for a neat Edg¬ 
ing, it Ihould generally be kept down to about 
two or three inches high at moil: and having 
cut the- top, then, proceeding to the fides, 
holdiug the /hears now with the point down¬ 
ward, cut in both fides regularly-even and 
upright, to about an inch and naif or two 
inches, but never exceeding three inches width 
at top; and that is rather too much in gene¬ 
ral : for a too high,, and broad Edging nas a 
clumfy appears nee,'*and makes the rcfpe&ive 
bonier or bed fitow low or hollow as it were; 
and hefides, a large Edging affords harbour for 
flogs, fnails, and other crawling infc&s, to 
the annoyance often of the adjacent tender 
plants, See. , 

CMter low Edgings in pleafure - grounds 
/hptdd be cat or Sept in a foraewhat finylar 


manner, as above in the box Edgings, even 
at top and fides, which, in thofe of the flow¬ 
ering kind, as thrift, daifies, pinks, Scc. /hould 
generally be trimmed to regular order as loon 
as the flowers decay, cutting the decayed 
flower-ilalks dofe down to the head of the 
plants which compofe the Edging, and in 
which, at the fame time, trim off any irregu¬ 
larities at top and fides, to remain even and 
neat for the remainder of the fummer. 

For particulars of the different forts of plants 
here mentioned for Edgings, fee their rcfpec- 
tivc genera. 

EDGING-IRON. An inilrument in 
pra&ical gardening for cutting even the folid 
edges of grafs-plats, lawns, he. fometimes 
neceffary ids or more every year in.the fpring. 

This inftrument, in die blade, is made fome- 
what in the crcfcent form, or like a large 
chcefe-knife. Sec. rounding below at the edge 
part, and with a focket above, upright in the 
middle, in which to fix a long ftraight handle 
of wood, three or four feet long; and thus 
formed is ufed occafionally to cut in the cafual 
inequalities or irregular projecting parts of the 
folid edges of lawns, grafs-plats. Sec. especi¬ 
ally thofe edges immediately verging principal 
gravel-walks, borders, and other coufpicuous 
ornamental compartments in picafure-grounds ; 
and which is fometimes neceffary in fome de¬ 
gree every year, in the fpring, to have the 
edges remain even and regular all fummer, or 
at other times as there may be occaiion. 

This bufmefs is neceffary occafionally, both 
in ftraight edges, and fuch as are in bending 
fwccps and curves. 

The particular ufe of the Edging-Iron on 
thefe occafions is principally only to cut even 
any irregularities of the folid edge of the 
fward, 1 which fometimes fwelts out irregularly 
more in fome pans than others, and in fuch 
cafe, may fometimes require cutting half an 
inch, or a little more or Icfs, evenly, not to 
reduce the fward more than is neceffary, only 
cutting as much of the unequal folid along in 
a regular manner as to form the whole iu an 
equally-even firm edge. 

In performing this work in ftraight edges,* a 
fine may be fet as a greater guide to cut regu¬ 
larly even and ftraight accordingly; but in 
curves, fwccps, or terpentine edges, the eye 
and a fteady hand muft be the guide : and, in 
both of which edgings, in ufing the Edging- 
Iron, ihould generally bold it oblique or flam¬ 
ing flat-ways to the edge, fo cutting clean 
downward an inch or more deep, forming the 
edge even and .upright; and let the cuttings be 
dirc&lv cleared away radically to the bottom. 

Ana the Edging-Iron is alfo ncccffarily ufe- 
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fol in new-laid graft-plats, &c. which gene¬ 
rally require the edges of the fward to be cut 
in even to their proper form and limited bounds, 
and which can be effe&ed with a proper Edg¬ 
ing-Iron to greater exadlnefs than with a fpadc, 
in a more even regular manner. 

EDGING SHEARS. For trimming the 
rough edges of grafs-plats and lawns} differ¬ 
ent from the manner of an Edging-Iron before 
deferibed, they being ufed principally only in 
cutting or clipping me projecting loofe grafs, 
not in cutting the foiid edge. See Edging- 
Iron. 

The moil eligible kind of (hears for this 
purpofe are fuen as are in the form of (heep- 
(heering (hears, wholly of iron, formed with 
a bow claflic handle, without any wooden 
handle as in the common garden-fhears; and 
are ufeful in the fummer feafon when the grafs 
is in full growth, which often grows out rough 
and irregular along the edge into the walks, 
Ac. ana (hould be mtnmecf in clofe and even, 
as occafionally required; and which may be 
expeditioufly performed with thefe kina of 
ihears, being held with one hand, running 
them along me edge, cutting, as you proceed, 
the loofe projecting graft, clofe and even to 
the foiid fwaro. 

This bufinefe, however, is often effected 
cither with the point of common hedge-fhears 
or fometimes with a garden knife: though'the 
(hears above deferibed are bed adapted for ge¬ 
neral ufe, by which to cut more expeditioufly 
clofe and even. 

EHRET 1 A— (F.hrttla.) 

Conlids of tree-like exotics for the dove, 
garniihed with oblong or oval leaves, and pa- 
nicled flowers. 

Claft and order, Pctttandria Afonogynia. 

Characters .] Calyx, a one-leaved, bell- 
(haped cup, with the border cut into five 
obtufe (Segments. Corolla, monopetaious, 
with the limb divided in five oval parti. Sta- 
mina, five Tubulate filaments, with roundifh- 
antherse. Pistillum, a roundifh germen, 
dyle (lender, and obtufe digma. Pericar¬ 
dium, a roundifh l>erry of two cells, contain¬ 
ing four feeds, convex on one fide and angular 
on the other. 

The fpecies arc, 

i. Eh ret l A tin folia. 

7 'inus-ltavcd, Jamaica Ehretia. ] Hath a 
woody dem with many branches, garnidied 
with imootli, oblong, pointed leaves on diort 
foot-dalks, and placed alternate; the flowers 
are white, and come out in a panicle at the 
ends of die brandies, and fuccerjj-d by yellow, 
cherry-like fruit full of pulp. 

a. Ehr.etia Boartet'm. 
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(BourreriaJ — or oval-leaved Jamaica Eh¬ 
retia.] Hath a woody, branching ftem, gar- 
ni(hed with alternate, oval, entire, polifhcd 
leaves, and white flowers in a corymbus, 
which are fucceeded by red fruit filled with 
pulp. 

3. Ehretia exfucca, 

Juicelcfs-fruited American Ehretia,} With 
wedgc-lhaped-lanceolate leaves, the margins 
reflexed. 

Thefe plants are natives mofily of the Wed- 
Indies and hot para of America, and are re¬ 
tained here in many of our hot-houfes ; admir¬ 
ed for their fingular exuberant foliage, parti¬ 
cularly the fird two fpecies, or more generally 
the former; though they all form confpicuous 
variety in the dove collodion. 

They are propagated by feeds fown. in pots 
and plunged in a not-bed, and afterwards fe» 
parated into fingle pots and replungcd into the 
bark-bed in the dove, where they are to re¬ 
main, and treated as other woody Wed-lndian 
plants of the like nature: they may alfo be 
raifed from cuttings, and managed as the feed- 
lings. 

ELjEAGNUS, deader or Wild-Olive. 
It furnifhts two ornamental deciduous dirubs 
for the (hrubbery and dove, garnidied with 
narrow, filvety leaves, and fmall, apetaloua 
flowers. 

Clafs and-order, Tetrandria Afonogynia. 

Characters .] Calyx is mon phyllous, 
bcll-fhaped, quadrifid, and the infidc coloured. 
Corolla, none. Stamina, four filameqts, 
and oblong, incumbent anther*. Pistil¬ 
lum, a roundifh germen, fimple dyle, and 
fingle digma. Pericarphim, an oval, 
drupaceous fruit, inclofing an oblong, obtufe 
nut. 

The fpecies are, 

1. El.cagn us angitftfolias. 

Nan ow-leavcd Olcajler.] Eheagnus, with 
an upright, woody dem, branching twelve or 
fourteen .feet high ; narrow, fpcar-ftiaped, 
(hining, fatiny leaves, three or four inches 
long, and fcarce half an inch broad; and from 
the axillae, fmall flowers having filvery dudded 
cups, yellow within, fucceeded by fmall olive- 
fliapcd fruit. 

2. El*agnus fpimfus. 

Thorny elliptic - leaved Qlcafier.] Elscag- 
nus, with an upright, woody (tern, branching 
twelve or fourteen feet high; elliptical, fil¬ 
very, downy-lcaves, two indies Iona, and 
hear one broad, (harp thorns under each leaf; 
and fmall flowers, having the calyx yellow 
within, fucceeded by olive-fliaped/ruit. 

Both thefe trees merit culture, the fird for 
the (hrubbery, the fccond for the dove; them 
7 31 a hi very 
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filvery leaves render them very eonfpicuous, 
and effe& a delightful variety. 

Their propagation is eafify effected by lay¬ 
ers of their young (hoots, nlfo by cuttings, 
which will be rooted in. one year, and may 
then be tranfplanted, placing the hardy kinds 
in the nurfery, to have two or three years’ 
growth, when-they will be fit for the lh rubbery. 

ELvEOCARPUS (EJerocaipus). 

Furniflies a fhrubby Indian exotic for the 
Hove, 

Ctafs and order, Poly audit a Monogynia. 

The fpecies is, 

El.EocaRPUS /rmtiiw. 

Serrated - leaved Indian Elaoearpus .} A 
fhrubby plant with oblong, ihining leaves, 
and flowers produced in fpikes, having a five* 
leaved calyx, quinqucpetalous corolla, many 
Hainina,'and one piftillum, fuccceded by fmall 
olive-fhaped fruit. 

It is retained in curious ftove collodions to 
iocreafe the variety of exotics in that depart¬ 
ment ; fhould be kept in pots of light earth ; 
and is propagated by feed, layers, and cuttings, 
a flitted by the heat of the bark-bed ; and con¬ 
tinued always in the fiove. 

ELEPHANTOPUS, Elephant’s foot. 

In this genus are fome herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted, flowering perennials, for the green-* 
houfe collection; having oblong and oval leaves, 
and upright annual ttalks a foot high, crowned 
with heads of purple compound flowers, con¬ 
tained in a four-leaved general involucrum, 
including many fmatter partial cups, each with 
four florcuti, tubulous-tongue-fhaped, furnifh- 
ed with five (lamina, one ftyle, and a finglc 
feed inclofed in the calyx. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia Se¬ 
gregate. 

The principal fpcdcs in our gardens are, 

Elefhaktopus /caber. 

Rough-leaved Indian Elcphantopus. ] With 
upright ttalks and oblong rough leaves. 

Elp.phantopus tomento/ut. 

Tonfcntcus-leaved American Elcphantopus .} 
With upright ttalks, and oval, downy leaves. 

Thefe two fpecics being exotics of fomc- 
what tender quality', fhould be kept in pots of 
light, rich eanh, and have protection of a 
green houfe in winter ; and placed in a (hel- 
tered fituation in the full air in fumtner, in 
tyhich they will flower in June or July. 

They are propagated by feeds in the fpring 
in a hot-bed; and occasionally by root off-fets. 

EMPETRUM, fllbck-bemcd Heath, or 
Crow-berry. 

Comprifcs # two fmall undcr-ihrubby plants 
of trailing mA ereCl growth, for flic fhiub- 
bery and grcea-houfldfflBF 


Clafs and order, Dioecia Triandria. 

The plants are of ilendcr growth, clofely 
garniflied with very fmall leaves, and fmall 
male and female flowers diftinCt on feparatc 
plants ; having triphyllous cups, a corolla of 
three oblong petals, containing three male fta¬ 
mina, and a deprefled germen in the females, 
fuccecdcd by roundilh berries having nine 
feeds. 

The fpecics arc, 

i. Empetrum nigrum. 

Black Empetrum, or Common Black-berried 
Heath.] Low trailing ttalks, very fmall leaves 
and flowers; and tliofe in the temale plants 
fuccecdcd by fmall black berries. 

Varieties,] Male-flowered, producing male 
flowers only—Female, producing the female 
flowers and fruit. 

1. Empetrum album. 

JVhite-berritd Portugal Empetrum .] With 
undcr-flirubby, upright ttalks, clofely fet with 
very fmall linear leaves, and final! male and 
female flowers; which in the female plants 
are fucceeded by fmall white berries. 

Varieties. ] Mule-flowcrcd,—Female-flow¬ 
ered, and fruit-beaiing. 

Of thefe two fpecics of Empetrum, die firft 
is «a hardy, mountainous plant in England, 
&c. principally in boggy fuuations; and the 
fecond is a tender exonc, requiring protection 
of a* green-houfe in winter; both the forts are 
introduced in garden collections for variety, 
the former to diverfify the from of lhtubbery 
clumps; and the latter that of the green-houfe, 
difpofing it in the front row, in which it will 
efieCl: an agreeable variety. 

They are propagated by feed, flips, layers, 
and bottom off-fets; flowing die feed of the 
firft fort in a fhady moift border, in the fpring , 
and the fecond in pots, placed under glaflcs or 
forwarded in a hot-bed ; and in both forts by 
flips and layers of the young (hoots in fpring 
and fumtner. 

EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horfe-tail. 

Two fjiecies of low, under-fhrubby ever¬ 
greens, with rufhy-like (hoots and leaves, fur 
the fh rubbery. See. 

Clafs and order, Dioecia Monadtlphia. • 

They are of low growth one to two feet 
high, with male and female flowers on fepa- 
rate plants, produced in amentum** without 
corolla or petals; feven monadelphious (lami¬ 
na, two oval germens, and fhort ftyles, fuc¬ 
ceeded by berries having two feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Ephedra dijlachya. 

Twin-Jmcntput , Shrubby Horfe-tail.] Ephe¬ 
dra with* a low, under r fhrubby flalk, branch¬ 
ing two feet high, having many fwclling 

joints. 
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i * bints, fending forth oppofite, narrow (hoots, 
•ranching out into long rufhy tofts, opening 
like leaves, there being no other, 

2. Ephedra momllachya. 

Single-Ament ous , Shrubby Horje-tail.} With 
a lower, under-(hrubby (talk and branches 
about a foot high, limilar in growth to the 
other. 

Thefe (hrubby plants may be employed in 
the fronts of finall (hrubbery clumps; their 
fingularity will increafe the variety. 

They are propagated plentifully by fuckers 
or off-lets, arifing from the creeping roots, 
which may be tranfplantcd in February or 
March. 

EPIGAEA, Trailing Arbutus. 

Coniids of one low, trailing, flowering 
(hrub, for the (hruhberv. 

Ciafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

It produces bunches of flowers at the ends 
of the branches ; having a double, fix-leaved 
calyx, a nionopetalous, tubular-falver-fliapcd 
corolla, five-parted above; ten llamina, a 
globular gernten, crowned by a quinquefid 
itigma, fuccecdtd by a globofc-pentangular, 
many.fceded fruit. 

The fpccics is, 

Epigaia repens. 

Repent Virginia Fpigaa, or Trailing Ar¬ 
butus .] With trailing, repent, or rooting (talks, 

f ;arnifhed with oblong, waved leaves, and 
oofe bunches of white flowers at the ends of 
the branches, in autumn. 

This trailing plant is admitted in (hrubbcrics 
for variety ; generally arranged towards the 
front, in which, difpofed in affemhlagc, it will 
effect a proper diveriity in growth and flow¬ 
ering. 

It is propagated by cuttings or flips of its 
rooting (talks, and by layers and off-fets; all 
in autumn or fpring. 

EP 1 LOBIUM, Willow-herb, French Wil¬ 
low, or Rofc-bay Willow-herb. 

' This genus fumilhes fcveral herbaceous 
flowery perennials for the full ground, pro¬ 
ducing annual (talks of three or four feet da- 
ture, narrow leaves, and terminated by long 
fpikes of quadripetalous flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Oftandria Monogynia. 
Characters .] Calyx, four oblong, pointed, 
coloured leases. Corolla, .four roundi(h, 
cruciform petals. Stamina, eight filaments 
alternately (horter, and com prefled anther*. 
Pistillum, a long cylindric germen under 
the corolla, (lender ttylc, and quadrifid, reyo- 
lute fligma. Pericarpium, a long, cylin¬ 
dric, furrowed, quadrilocular caplule, and 
oblong feeds crowned with down. 

The fpecies arc, 
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1. Epilobium anguftifoliunt* 
Narrow-leaved Rpihbiumi\ Epilohium With 

very*creeping perennial roots, upright flower- 
(tems, branching eredtly four feet high, long 
fpear-fhaped leaves placed irregularly,, ana 
all the branches and main item terminated by 
long ereft fpikes of purple flowers, of very 
ornamental appearance. r •. t > . / 

Varieties.'} With white flowers,—^white pur- 
plc-flriped flowers,—with broad leaves, and 
white flowers. r 

2. Epilobium hirfutum. 

Hairy Epilobium.} Epilobium with very 
creeping perennial roots, upright hairy (talks, 
branching erectly, three feet high, fpear- 
(haped, (awed, decurrent, hairy leaves placed 
oppolite, and all the branches .and main 
(tern terminated by ere& fpikes of purple 
flowers. 

3. Epilobium palujlre. 

Afarjh lViHow-herb.} With ere£t (tern, 
leaves lance-lhaped, entire, and oppofite; and 
flower-petals eiuargiriatc or end-notched. 

4 . EPILOBIUM /rtri/W/ww. 

Broad-leavedFrench Willow.} With upright 
(tern, lance-ovate, alternate leaves; and large 
flowers unequal. 

5. Epilobium alpinum. 

Alpine Creeping French Willow.} Stem 
creeping, leaves ovate-lance-lliaped, entire, 
and oppofite, and feed-pods feflile. 

6. Epilobium tetragonum. 

Quadrangular-jlalkcd French Willow.} Stem 

four-cornered, leaves lance-fliaped, denticled, 
the lowed ones oppofite. 

Mod of thefe plants run up with tall ft eras, 
and fomc are of very branchy fpre&ding 
growth; and, in general, with all the dems 
and branches terminated by long fpikes of 
flowers of very (howy appearance; they 
moflly delight in moid fituations, but will 
fucceed any where, and are all very eligible 
for large flower-borders and other confpicuous 
compartments of the pleafure-garden, in which 
they will flower very ornamentally in great 
profufion, in long fucccffioo, in dimmer and 
autumn. 

Several of the, forts grow naturally in (hady 
moid places, in many parts of this country: 
the fird fpecies and varieties are inhabitants of 
(hady woods; the fecond, and fomc others, 
are natives of maHhy places, fides of rivulets, 
brooks, and watery ditches, and modly of 
rambling growth, both in root and dalks; but 
being ornamental in their mode of flowering, 
have been long admitted-into gardens to in¬ 
creafe the colledton of flowery perennials, 
and are good furniture for large borders, but 
are peculiarly adapted for (hady moid places; 
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they flower abundantly in July and Auguft, 
continuing a month or fix weeks. 

They obtained the name of willow-herb 
from die great rcfenabknce of their (hoots 
and leaves to thofe of the willow. 

All the fpecies are propagated in great plen¬ 
ty by their creeping roots, in fpring or autumn, 
which may be divided and planted at once 
where they are to remain,’ and they wijl flow¬ 
er at their ufual feafon. 

EP 1 MEDIUM, Barrcnwort.—It furnifhes 
one low, herbaceous, flowery perennial 

Clafs and-order, Tetrandria Monogyma. 

Characters.] Calyx, tetrapbyllous and de¬ 
ciduous. Corolla, four cruciform oval pe¬ 
tals, and four large cup-fliaped ne&ariums. 
Stamina, four filaments, and bilocular an¬ 
thers. Pistillum, an oblortg gcrmen, fliort 
ftyle, and fimplc ftigtna. Pericarpium, an 
oblong, unilocular capfule, and many oblong 
feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Epimedium alpinttm. 

Alpine Epimedium .] Ef>imedium with creep¬ 
ing perennial roots, crowned bv many (talks 
eight or nine inches high, dividing at top by 
threes, each divifion garnifoed with heart- 
(haped (tiff folioles, and flower-ftaiks fix inch¬ 
es high, dividing into finaller, each fupporting 
three reddilh cruciform flowers in May. 

It delights mod in ihady borders, and may 
be propagated at pleafure by its creeping roots. 

ERICA, Heath. 


This genus furnifhes a beautiful collection 
of evergreen flowering fhruba, a few of which 
grow naturally in many commons and wafte 
lands in England; hut tbofe for our purpofe 
are a number of exotics moftly of African 
growth, which highly deferve a place in every 
good green-boufe. 

. Clafs and order, Odandria Monogynies. 

CJiaraCfert .] Calyx, a four-leaved cap, 
oval-oblong and permanent. Corolla, mo- 
nopetalous, quadrifid, ventricofe, and bell— 
fhaped. Stamina, eight capillary filaments, 
ioferted in the receptacle, and topped with bi¬ 
fid anthers. Pistillum, a roundifh germen* 
ftyle (lender, ere&, and crowned with a four- 
cornered, quadrifid (ligma. Pericarpium, 
a roundifh, four-celled capfule, containing 
many (mail feeds. 

This genus confiils of more than fifty fpe¬ 
cies, the mod material of which are. 

Erica with mimed anther*. 

. i. Erica huta . 

Yellow Heath.] With linear oppofite leaves, 
and clufters of yellow flowers. 

Erica with eriuned antherseymd three-fold leaves . 

a. Erica kaUcacaba. ■ 


Pttrple-flalkcd Heath. ] With three-fold 
leaves, folitarv flowers, the corolla of which 
is oval and inflated, and included fiyle. 

3. Erica monfoniana . 

Bladder-flowered Heath.] With three-fold 

leaves, oblong, inflated, whitifh flowers ter¬ 
minating the blanches. 

4. Erica mucofa. 

Mucous Heath,] With three-fold leaves, and 
roundifh (mail purple flowers., 

5. Erica urceolata. 

Pitchcr-flowered Heath.] With three - fold 
leaves, lanceolate cup, with oval-conic vil¬ 
lous whitifh flowers growing in an umbel. 

6. Erica marifoha. 

Alarum-leaved Heaths] With three-fold, 
oval* downy leaves, white underneath, and 
ovate-conic flowers. 

7. Erica arborea. 

Tree-like Heath.] With hoary branches, 
three-fold leaves, and bcil-fhapcd flowers. 

8. Erica cmtnta. 

Bloody flowered Heath.] With three-fold, 
fmooth leaves, and incut ved, cylindraccous, 
deep-red flowers. . 

Erica with owned anther*, and four fold leaves. 

q. Erica rams hi a era, 

Slender-branched Heath.] With four-fold 
briftiy leaves, and globular purple flowers. 

10. Erica perjoluta. 

Bluflt - flowered Heath.] With four-fold 
leaves, and bell-fhaped flcih-coloured flowers. 
Erica with anther<e ere fled, and threefold leaves. 

11. Erica baccans. 

Arbutus-flowered Heath.] With three-fold, 
imbricated leaves, and covered, round-bell- 
fhaped, fmall flowers. 

12. Erica corifolia . 

Slender-twigged. Heath. 1 With four-fold 
leaves, ovate corolla, and flowers growing in 
an umbel. 

13. Erica triflora. 

Three-flowered Heath.] With three-fold 
leaves, included ftyle, tod globofc, bcll-fhapcd 
(lowers terminating the branches. 

14. Erica avjtrain. 

Spanijh Heath.] With three-fold fpreading 
leaves, cylindric and protruded fiyle. • 
Erica with anther* ere fled, andfourfold leaves. 

I $. Erica empetri,folia. 

Crowberry-leaytd Heath.] Wi|lt four-fold 
leaves, and oval’feffile flowers. 

Erica with awnlefs anther* included, and three¬ 
fold leaves . 

16. Erica eapitata. 

HeadedWoolly Heath.] With threo-fokl 
leaves, and yellow feffile flowers. 

Erietu with awnlefs anther* included, andfour¬ 
fold leaves. 

7 17. Erica 
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sj . Erica tuliflora. 

Tube-flowtred Heath."] With four-fold fring* 
ed leaves, and large red clavatcd flowers. 

z8. Erica confpicua. 

Long-tubed fellow Heath.] With four-fold 
fmooth leaves, and very long, pilous, curved, 
cylindric, yellow flowers. 

19. Erica eerinthoides. 

Honeywort-flowered Heath.] With hairy 
four-fold leaves, and large red clubbed flowers 
in clufters at the ends ot the branches. 

20. Erica comofa. 

Tufted-flowered Heath.] With four-fold 
leaves, and oval-oblong flowers growing clofe 
together. 

Ericas with protruded awnlefs anther*, and 
threefold leaves. 

21. Erica Plukenetii. 

Smooth-twigged pencil—flowered Heath.] 
With three-fold leaves, cylindric corolla, and 
protruded ftyle. 

22 . Erica petiveri. 

Downy - twigged pencil-flowered Heath.] 
With three-fold leaves, and large pointed red 
flowers with long protruded anther*. 

Other Ericas. 

23. Erica herbacea. 

Herbaceous dwarf Heath-] With four-fold 
leaves, and one-ranked, oblong, purple flowers. 

24. Erica eoncinna. 

Eleflt - coloured Heath, j With petiolate, 
credt, fmooth leaves, and umbellate, terminal, 
cylindric flowers. 

25. Erica maffoni. 

Tall downy Heath.] With imbricated pu- 
Ijefcent leaves, and cylindric flowers growing 
in a head. 

26. Erica multiflora. 

Manyflowered Heath.] With five-fold 
leaves, fmall, Scattered flowers, and anther* 
and ilyle protruded. 

27. Erica mediterranea. 

Mediterranean Heath.] With four-fold ex¬ 
panding leaves, and feattered, oval, purple 
floweis. 

28. Erica grandiflora. 

Great-flowered Heath.] With linear four¬ 
fold leaves, and large, incurved, cylindric, 
yellow flowers, and protruded ftyle. 

All thefc fpccies are natives of Africa, and 
require a grten-houfe in winter, excepting 
the feventh, fourteenth, twenty-third, twenty- 
fixth, and twenty-feventh, which will ftand 
this climate, by being flickered with mats, 
flee, in fevere weather: they arc all of differ¬ 
ent heights, fome riling eight or ten feet high, 
and others downward to one foot; rhe leaves 
of all of them are minutely-fmall and linear, 
aud the flowers, though not large but nume¬ 


rous, make a beautiful appearance, fome Con¬ 
tinuing in bloom great part of the year, 

. Propagation. 

By cuttings or flips of the young Ihoots:— 
in the fpring, about March or April, take off a 
quantity of the young Ihoots, plant them in 
pots of rich earth, which plunge in a.hofetbed, 
giving frequent waterings and occasional (bade 
from the fun ; they will foon ftrike root and 
become proper plants to be potted finely in 
fin ail pots; or young cuttings or flips planted 
in Tune orjuly in pots, plunged in a flight hot¬ 
bed, and fnaded, will foon get root, and may 
be tranfplanted into Tingle pots. 

By feeds:—fow the feeds in a pot of fine 
rich earth in the fpring, plunged in a hot-bed; 
and when the plants are come up two or three 
inches high, may be pricked out into fingle 
pots and replunged, and in autumn placed in 
the warmeft part of the groen-houfe, 'where 
they may remain during the winter. 
ERIGERON. 

This genus furniflies fome hardy, fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous perennials, and an annual; 
all of the . compound-flower, tribe, and pro¬ 
per to introduce for variety and as flowering 
plants. ' 

Clafs and. order, Syngenefla Polyganiia Su- 
perflua. 

The plants are of upright growth, one or 
two feet high, or more, garnifned with oblong 
and fpcar-ihaped leaves, and radiated, com¬ 
pound flowers, confiding of many fmall flo¬ 
rets in one general calyx, containing tubular 
hermaphrodite ones in' the difk, having each 
five (lamina and one ftyle, and very narrow 
female florets in die radius, fumifhed with a pif- 
tillum, and in all the florets, each a fingle food. 

The principal fpccies arc, 

1.. Erigeron acre. 

Acrid Common Erigeron.] With peduncles 
alternate, each having one blue flower. 

2. Erigeron philadelphicum. 

Philadelphian Multiflorous Erigeron.] With 

fpcar-ihaped leaves half clafping the ftem, and 
the ftalks many-flowered. 

3. Erigeron alpinstm. 

Alpine two-flowered Erigeron.] .With the 
ftalks moftly two-flowered, and the calyx 
fomewhat hairy. f • *- 

4. Erigeron pttrpureum. 

Purple Erigeron , or Labrador After. 

5. Erigeron canadenfe. 

Canada , White , Annual Erigeron.] With 
the ftem and flowers pan idea, and fpear- 
fhaped, ciliated leaves. 

Thefc plants arc proper to introduce in any 
of the flower compartments in afletnblage ; 

and are propagated, the perennials bv feed, 

' and 
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■And by bottom off-fet*, *hd flips of the root 
and tfie annual fort by feed in the fpring, fown 
in patches in tho flowt -borders to remain. 

ERIOCEPHALUS.--/ Eriocephalus). 

Two Ihrubby, African evergreens, of th 
compound-floweringtribe, for tne green-houft 
or ftovc. • 

Oafs and order, Syngenefa Polygamia AV 
ceffaria. ' 


They are of upright gr 
feet high, adorned with divided and narrow (talks terminated each by a white flower 
entire leaves, and the branches terminated ft leaked with red lines: this is a neat little plant 
by chillers of compound, radiated, white growing about three Inches high, 
and reddifh flowers ; having a fcaly, general 3. Erodium incar na turn. 
taiy*V including many funncl-fhaped male r/^-ra/cKrr^Cra«f’*-£///.] Crnne\s-bilt with 


The fpecies for our purpofe are, 
i. EroDIUM crajffolium. 

Thick-leaved,upright Grant's-bill.'] Crane's- 
bill with a fibrous root, broad, pinnattfid, 
laeiniated, linear-leaves, and many flowers 
growing in an umbel, 
a. Erodium chameedryoides. 

Dwarf Crane's-bill.] Crane's-bill with a 
fibrous-root, crowned with kidney - (haped, 

flower- 


owth four or five crenated leaves, and between them 


tdpti including many funnel-lhaped male Ple^-colourcdCrane > s-bill.]Crxit\c'i-ht\\'vt\th 
So rets in thedilk, and flat female ones in the an under-lhrubby ftalk branching two or 
radius; five male ftamina, one ftyle in the three feet high, trifid, lobate, dentated leaves. 

llt_ (•/»(*' y •** . — - g 


ftinnel-fhat 


females fucceeded by a naked feed. 

The fpecies ate, 
t. Eriocephalus africanus. 

African Downy-leavea Eriocephalus.] With 


and entire, ovate petals, flefti-cniourcd, and 
at dieir bottoms marked with a red and yellow 
circle. 

The two fii ft fpccics require a green-houfc 


downy woolly leaves divided into three or five for their protection in winter, and are propa 


parts; and flowers growing in a corymbus 
2. Eriocephalus racemofus. 


ited by feeds, or parting their roots (fee 
ERAhium). But die third fpccics produces 


Racemous - flowering Cafe Eriocephalus.] its feeds but fparingly, therefore is increafed 
With linear, narrow, filvery, entire leaves, by cuttings, as the raargoniums (which fee), 
and flowers difpofed in racemous clufters. and muft be regarded as a grccn-houfe plant 
3. Eriocephalus peBinatus. of the moft tender kind. 

PeBinated - leaved Eriocephalus.] Thefe ERYNGIUM, Eryngo, or Sea Holly, 
/hrubbv exotics being evergreen, make an This genus comprifcs fevers! hardy, herba- 
agreeable variety at all feafons in the green- eous, flowery perennials, producing ereil 
hioufe collection ; and flower annually in au- (talks, from one to three feet high; (imple, 
tump; the flowers, all compound, have a white entire, and divided prickly leaves; and the 
radios, and reddilh-purple di(k, of a confpi- (talks terminated by roundith aggregate heads 
cuous, ornamental appearance. »f quinquepetalous flowers. 

They may be propagated by layers, ahd Clafs and. order, Peutandria Dirynia. 

cuptings of the young moot.*-, in (pring and CharaBns.] Calyx, a conical receptacle, 

fummer, a flirted by the heat of a bark-bed or! common to many florets,'having a live-lea ved 
other hot-bed. J general invoiucrum, and each floret a penu- 

EROD 1 UM pentandrious Geranium, oriphylious calyx coiouml above. Corolla, 
Crane’s-bill. j each floret is of live indexed petals, colle&cii 


Co n lifts of fcveral herbaceous and annual j into a rourtdifti uniform head. Stamina, 


plants with one fpccies of a Ihrubby nature. 
Clafs and order, Monadtlphia Pentandria. 


five filaments and oblong attthera:. Pjstil- 
lum, hairy germen, two ftyles, and (imple 


Chttrafltrs.] Calyx, five oval, permanent fttgmas. Pericarpium, an oval two-pan- 
Icaves. Corolla, five oval petals, with a ed fruit to each floret, having each one taper 

_ CV _* _ c C. f t 1 _ f /• I ° • 


ne£tarium of five fcaies, placed alternately 
wirh the filaments. Stamina, five filaments 
conjoined together at their bale, and topped 
with oblong, verfatile anther*. Pistillum, 
a five-cornered germen, long, permanent ftyle, 
and fivereflexed ftigmas. Pericarpium, a 


feed. 

The principal fpccics are, 

1 . ErynoIUM mantitnum. 

Aferitime Eryngo, 0 Sea Holly.] Eryngium 
with creeping, penetrating, fldhy, perennial 
roots crowned by roundith, plaited, (tiff, fpi- 


long, rofirated fruit, fpiral and bearded, with nous-edged leaves, and between them. up- 
fivc cells containing five feeds. - right ftailks a foot high, garniftied with fmall 

This Jjcnus has heretofore been ranged with roundilh leaves, and terminated hy roundifh 
the common Geranium ; but as that family >leads of whitifti blue flower*, 
haw ten prolific ftamina and this but five, a, Erynok/m mmeihrflinum. 
late bofafttrtshave thought it more eligible to Anutkfflint-ctlouredStyrian Eryngo.] £ryn- 
icpjtgatr them. (yum, with perennial roots, crowned with 

8 i trifid, 
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trifid, hand-(haped, many-pointed leaves, fome- 
what pinnated at the bale ; upright blue ftalks 
two feet high, garnifhed with many-parted 
fpinous-leaves,' and terminated at top by 
roundifh-heads of amcthyftine or purplc-vio- 
let-colourcd flowers—ana with the ftalks and 
leaves of a fine amcthyftine-blue, Angular 
and curious. 

Variety .] With pale amethyftinc heads of 
flowers. 

3. Eryngium planum. 

Plane-leaved Ruffian Eryngo .] Eryngium 
■with downright perennial roots, crowned 
with oval plane leaves, crcnated on the edges, 
upright blue ftalks two or three feet high, gar- 
niihed with many-pointed fpinous leaves, and 
terminated at top by pcdunclcd, oval heads of 
amethyftinc-bluc flowers. 

Variety.'] With ftalks white upward, and 
white heads of flowers. 

4. Eryngium a/pinum. 

Alpine Geneva Eryngo.] Eryngium with per¬ 
ennial roots, crowned with heart-ihaped, lub- 
orbicular leaves, upright ftalks branching 
each way two or three feet high, adorned 
with deeply divided, many-pointed leaves, all 
ending in fpines, and all the branches and main 
ilalk terminated by conical light-blue heads. 

5. Eryngium aquaticum. 

Aquatic American Eryngo.] Eryngium 
with perennial roots, crowned witti long, 
fword-fhaped, ftifF, fawed, fpinous leaves a 
foot long, and between them an upright An¬ 
gle ftalk two feet high, terminated by oval, 
whitifh-blue heads of flowers. 

6 . Eryngium fartidum. 

Stinking Virginia Eryngium.] Eryngium 
with radical leaves, fpear-fword-fhaped, faw¬ 
ed, a two-forked ft cm, and floral leaves mul¬ 
tifid. 

All thefc fpecies of Eryngium are hardy per¬ 
ennials, the root durable, but annual in ftalk; 
the firft of which is a maritime plant, grow¬ 
ing naturally on the fca fhorcs in many parts 
of Britain, &c. the fecond, third, and fourth 
inhabit mountainous places of the continent; 
and the fifth and fixth forts are of America ; 
all of which are retained in curious gardens, 
as plants of Angularity and ornament. 

The flowers of all the forts arc colle&ed 
into clofe roundifh heads at the top of the 
ftalks, each head compofed of many florets. 
See the Charatlcrs . 

They all flower principally in July, and 
the feeds ripen in September. 

All the iorts fucceed in any of the borders 
or other compartments, though the firft fort 
is die moil profperous in gravelly or fandy 
foils. 


They are propagated by feeds, fown tithe* 
in autumn or fpring, in a bed or border, and 
raked in: the autumn fowinggenerally conies 
up ftrongeft in fpring following; ana in au¬ 
tumn after tranfplant the plants into the places 
where they are to remain to flower. 

ERYSIMUM, Hedge Muftard. 

One fpecies for the flower-garden: a fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous perennial, furnifhing a 
variety noted as an ornamental flowering 
plant. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquofa. 

It produces annual upright ftalks, finuated 
leaves, and cruciform yellow flowers, having 
four-leaved clofed calyxes, a corolla of four 
equal petals, four long, and two fliorter (la¬ 
mina, and one piftillum, fucceeded by a fill— 
quofe, four-cornered, bivalvous feed-pod. 

The fpecies is. 

Erysimum Barharea. 

(Barbarea)—or Lyrate-leaved Hedge Muf¬ 
tard, or Yellow Rocket.] With the leaves 
lyre-fhaped, finuated, the outermoft roundifh, 
and yellow flowers. 

Varieties .] Double-flowered—called dou¬ 
ble yellow rocket—common Angle flowered. 

Both the varieties are hardy; but the dou¬ 
ble kind is the mod noted as an ornamental 
flowering plant, and as fuch merits admittance 
in tlie flower compartments, and is propagated 
by bottom oft-fets, flips, &c. 

ERYTHRINA, Coral-tree. 

This genus furnifties fome curious (hrubby 
and herbaceous exotics, of India and Ame¬ 
rica, for the (love; Angularly ornamental ill 
their flowering; growing eight or ten feet 
high in the ftirub kinds, the herbaceous about 
two feet; adorned moftly with ternate leaves, 
and one with Ample foliage ; and moil beau¬ 
tiful papilionaceous flowers, terminating the 
branches, in thick, clofe, fcarlet, corauoide 
fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Deeandria. 

Charailcrs .] Calyx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, and entire. Corolla, is papiliona¬ 
ceous, and of five petals ; the ftandard fpear- 
fhaped and very long; die wings oval and 
rtiort; and the keel dipetalous. Stamina, 
ten diadelphous filaments, and arrow-headed 
anther*. Pistillum, a pediculated fubu- 
latc germen, and ftyte, and Ample ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a long, fwelling, unilocular 
pod, and kidney-ftiaped feeds. 

The principal fpecies: 

I. Erythrina Corallodendrtm. 

(Corallodcndrum)—or Common Smoot A In¬ 
dian Coral-tree.] Erythrina with a tree-like 
woody-ftem, branching irregularly ten or 
twelve feet high, fmooth trifoliate leaves, hav- 

3 K 
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iog heart-fliaped lobes, and from the ends of 
the branches ihort thick fpikcs of beautiful 
fcarlet flowers. 

a. Ervthrina fpinofa. 

Spinous Indian Coral-tree .J Ervthrina, with 
a tree-like woody item, branching ten or 
twelve feet high, armed with fpines, trifoliate 
pricklv leaves, and red fpikcs of flowers. 

a. Ervthrina pifta. 

Painted or Black-thorntd Coral-tree.] Ery- 
thrina with fhrubby ftalks, dividing into 
branches, five or fix feet high, ftrongty arm¬ 
ed with black fpines; trifoliate final! leaves, 
and pale fcarlet fpikes of flowers. 

4. Ervthrina planijiiiqua. 

Plane-podded American Coral-tree.'] With 

oblong fimple leaves, and plane feed-pods. 

5. Ervthrina herbacea. 

Herbaceous Carolinian Erythrina .] Erythri- 
na with a thick woody root, fending up her¬ 
baceous ftalks annually in fpring, two feet 
high, garnifhed below with trifoliate narrow- 
pointed leaves, and terminated by long fcarlet 
Ijpikes. 

All thefe plants being natives of hot coun¬ 
tries in Africa and America, require the con- 
ftant Ihelter of a ftove in England, fo rauft 
always be kept in pots, and retained in that 
department. 

They flower here in our ftoves, in fummer 
are extremely beautiful, but are not fucceeded 
by feeds in this country. 

All the forts are propagated by feed, which 
are annually imported hither from Africa and 
America. Sow them half an inch deep in 
pots of light rich earth, which plunge in the 
baik-bcd of the ftove, &c. and when the plants 
are two inches high, prick them in feparatc 
finaU pots, plunging them alfo in the bark- 
bed ; give frequent waterings, and as they in- 
crcafc in growth, fhift them into larger pots, 
and may be placed in any part of the ftove. 

ERYTHRONIUM, Dog’s Tooth. 

(Dens Cuius, ) or Dog’s Tooth Violet. 

The plants are low, herbaceous, flowery 
perennials for the full ground, rifing four or 
five inches high, terminated by hcxapetalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia, 

Char afters .] Cai.yx, none. Corolla, 
fix oblong petals, reflexed, and fpread open to 
their bale. Stamina, fix Ihort filaments 
and oblong antherse. Pistii/lum, a turbi¬ 
nated germen, fimple ftyle, and triple ftigtna. 
Pericarpium, a fub-globofc trilocuiar cap- 
fuie, and many oval flat feeds. 

There is-but one f|»ccies, which, however, 
admits of feveral varieties, all of the flowery 
tribe. 


The fpccies is, 

Erythronium Dens Cants. 

(Dens Cants)—or Dog's Tooth.] Erythro* 
niura with oblong, tooth-lhapcd, flefhy, white 
perennial roots, crowned by two oval, purple 
and white fpotted leaves, united at their bafe, 
and between them, an upright, naked purple 
ftalk, four inches high, terminated by one 
drooping flower, having fix fpear-fhaped re- 
flexed petals, of different colours in the va¬ 
rieties. 

Varieties are,] Dog’s Tooth with white 
flowers—with purple flowers—-with pale red 
flowers—dark red flowers—crimfon flowers— 
yellow flowers, hut rare—and dog’s tooth 
with narrow leaves, and flowers of the above 
colours. 

AJ 1 thefe varieties are hardy, durable in 
root, but annual in leaf and ftalk, which rife 
early in fpring, and flower in April, but 
rarely furniih good feeds in England ; they 
may be all employed to adorn the fronts of' 
borders, planting them in ftnall patches, in 
which they will make a good apjwaranee. 

Their propagation is by oft-fets from the 
roots, when their leaves decay, from June 
till September. 

ESCULENT PLANTS. AH fuch plant* 
as are eatable and ufually cultivated in kitchcn- 
ardens, he c. for the table; comprehending 
orb all the eatable root kinds, as carrots, 
parfneps, tumeps, potatoes, flee, and all the 
herb kinds, and other plants in which the tops 
arc the eatable parts ; and the fame appellation 
of cfculeut is alfo applicable to all die forts 
of eatable fruits. 

ESPALIERS, ranges of dwarf fruit trees, 
trained to a treiilage of wood-work in fuch 
order as to form a kind of hedge. 

Efpaliers are commonly arranged in a fin¬ 
ale row in the borders round the boundaries of 
the principal divifions of the kitchen garden, 
there ferving a double or treble purpofc, 
both profitable, ufeful, and ornamental; they 
produce plentifully of large fine fruit, with¬ 
out taking up much room, or any ways in¬ 
commoding die ground, and being in a clofc 
range, heogc-likc, they, in fome degree, 
flicker die efculent crops in the quarters; 
and having borders immediately under than 
on each fide, afford different afpeds for dif¬ 
ferent plants, as they (hall require at different 
fcafons of the year; as in the winter for 
Ihehcr; the fpring for forwardnefs ; and the 
fummer for made; and as to the ornament 
and variety, what can be more delightful in 
fpring, in the excurfion of the walks, than 
the charming appearance the trees make when 
covered with their fhowy bloom, differing in 

diem- 
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(hemfelves, in thofe of different genera, fpe- 
cies, and varieties ; in futnincr, to fee the 
•fruit of the different forts advancing gradu¬ 
ally to perfc&ion ; and in autumn, how 
pleafing to find the various kinds arrive fuc- 
ccffivcly at maturity : and as the trees are ar¬ 
ranged all of an equal height, not exceeding 
fix or feven feet, elofely furnifhed with branches 
ranged horizontally at regular difiances one 
above another, from the very ground up¬ 
ward, the fruit hereby exhibits inelf to great 
advantage, and being low, and the branches 
fixed, is not liable to be blown down by 
wind. 

An Efpalier has this advantage over a wall 
tree, that as being wholly detached, the branches 
have liberty to form fruit fpurs on both Tides, 
which in tne wall-tree cannot be effected but 
on one. 

The forts of fruit ufually employed to form 
Efpaliers, arc principally apples, pears, and 
plums; but fcveral other forts may aifo be 
ufed to incrcafe the variety, as quinces, apri¬ 
cots, cherries, almonds, mulberries, vines, 
figs, fiiberds, &c. 

Obferve always however to contrive to have 
all thofe trees in the fame line or range, that 
are nearly of the fame growth, for the fake of 
uniformity. 

They fhould be planted principally on thofe 
borders ferving as the immediate outer boun¬ 
dary to the quarters of the kitchen garden, 
and immediately verging the principal walks; 
they may alfo oc planted in fimilar order in 
plcafurc grounds, 6 cc. if thought convenient. 
'Hie width of the borders may be about fix 
feet, and the line of Efpaliers placed four 
feet at leaft, from die outer edge, and eigh¬ 
teen or twenty feet diftant in the row, espe¬ 
cially for apples, pears, and plums; though 
for apples and pears grafted, &c. on free 
flocks, twenty-one feet is not too much ; but 
the trees planted at that difiance, taking a 
long time before they approach each other to 
fill the Efpalier, they appear ftraegling and 
irregular, that few perfons plant them above 
fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet afunder ; if 
hbwever they ate planted only fifteen or eigh¬ 
teen feet diftance, they will meet and form a 
clofe Efpalier fooncr by fontc years; and when 
they begin to interfere and incommode each 
other, tne interfering branches of every other 
tree may be gradually cut away annually in 
winter-pruning, to give the intermediate trees 
room to advance and meet each other, and at 
laft the others may be taken quite away, and 
the remaining trees Handing at thirty or fix 
and thirty feet diftancc will nave full icope to 
fpread. 


Their general training andplanting 
All trees intended for Efpaliers, that are 
propagated by grafting and budding, fhould 
be grafted or Dudded within fix inches of the 
ground, to procure lower branches to furaifh 
the Efpalier, quite from the bottom regularly 
upward; and the firft (boots from the graft 
or bud fhould alfo in fpring, when a year old, 
be headed down within five or fix inches of 
the graft, to force out a fupply of five, fix, or 
more good (hoots at that part, for the reafon 
juft mentioned ; and whether the trees are 
then in the nuifery or planted in the Efpalier, 
the (hoots or branches fo obtained fhould, 
the fame futnmer or autumn, when eighteen 

* hes or two feet or more lone, be trained 
ng as they advance to ftakes placed for that 
purpofe, laying the (hoots to the right and 
left horizontally in the pofition proper td 
give -them the firft neceflary form as Efpalier- 
trees; if the trees are railed in nurferies for 
fale, the above pradficc is eligible, whereby 
the trees are Tendered more faleable, and their 
value incrcafed; and if the firft heading does 
not furaifh the fupply of lower branches re¬ 
quired, you may pradife a fecond heading, 
either in whole, or only fomc of the middle- 
raoft (hoots, or as you (hall judge neceflary ; 
afterwards they muft be trained all principally 
at full length. 

When the trees in the nurfery are from two 
to four or five years old from the grafting or 
budding, being furaifhed with fix, eight, ten, 
or more good branches near the bottom, pro¬ 
perly fituated for ranging two ways, according 
to tne line of the Efpalier, they are then fit 
for planting out finally for that purpofe, ob- 
ferving the diftauces as before-mentioned. 
If apples and pears upon dwarf Hocks, 
fifteen or eighteen feet may be fufficient; but 
if upon free Hocks, twenty-one feet at lcaft is 
neceflary : plums fhould alfo be planted eigh¬ 
teen feet diftance at leaft in the line; cher¬ 
ries, apricots, figs, mulberries, vines,. &rc. 
never lefs than fifteen diftance, but if eigh¬ 
teen the better: as foon as they are planted, 
place ftakes, ranging the way of the row, and 
to which tie the branches with oficr twigs, 
thofe of each tree horizontally to the right 
and left, keeping an equal number on each 
fide, at fix or eight inches diftance one above 
another, and at full length, except a farther 
fupply of more branches may be wanting, to 
furaifh the bottom and middle of the tiee; 
then fhortening is to be pra&ifed according 
to the rules aforementioned, in order to ob¬ 
tain the proper fupply; afterwards train all 
the branches at full length, till all thole of 
each tree meet, and all redundant fhoots more 
3 K 3 
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than the allotted horizontals are to Be dis¬ 
placed. 

Another method of forming Efpalicr trees. 
Some times pra&ifcd, is, after having headed 
down the firft (hoots, as above ordered, 
and fuppofe the tree in confequencc furnilhcs 
about three bottom /hoots, die two fide ones 
arc trained horizontally, the way of the Ef- 
paliers, and the middle one is trained up¬ 
right ; if five (hoots, two muft go to each 
fide, and the middle one perpendicular: this 
perpendicular (hoot muft frill be dire&cd up¬ 
wards, to fumifti more lateral (hoots for ho¬ 
rizontals, which muft be trained horizontally 
to each fide, as above, ft ill continuing your 
upright in the middle; obferving how 
if the upright (hoot (hould not throw o! 
horizontals low enough, k (hould be (hort- 
ened, whereby it will fumifti fre(h (hoots at 
any defired height, two or four of which, ac¬ 
cording to the number produced, arc to be 
ufed for horizontals, and one ftill di redied up 
the middle for a item, and fo continue in- 
creafing your number of horizontals annually, 
ranging from each fide of the ftem, at fix or 
eight inches one above another, from bottom 
to top of the Efpalicr. 

In planting Efpaliers, in refpedk to the 
treillage for training the branches upon, you 
may either only place four or fix common 
(lakes to each tree, in a line, juft to train the 
branches the firft two or three years, till the 
trees are fomewhat advanced ; then taking 
thefe away, form a regular treillage-work 
as di reified below; or if you arc anxious 
to preferve uniformity, a general treillage 
may be formed at once, at firtt planting of die 
trees. 

Thefe treillagc-works for the aliove pur- 
pofc may be of different degrees of tafte for 
ufc and ornament, according to your fancy or 
convenience : the cheapeft and the fooneft 
made, is that of ftraight (lakes driven into 
the ground a foot diftancc, and fawed level at 
top, five or fix feet high ; and (lips of deal, 
or poles airangcd along the top the whole 
length, and fo train the branches of the trees 
along, from ftakc to (lake. 

But fer the fake of ornament, a regular 
frame or treillage may be formal of fquarr 
timbers, and to have it more durable, the 
piincipal pods might be of oak, two or thiee 
indies fquare, and rails earned from port to 
poll, the firft about twelve indies from th<* 
bottom,, one at top, and a third in the middle 
fpace; or, if a high efpalicr, may have four 
or five rails: then thm fquare Hips ot deal, 
or fmali a flit n poles, dee. ate fixed upright to 
the rails on the foie next the tree', a foot 


afundef; and paint the whole with oil-colour, 
to render it mure ornamental and durable. 

To cither of the above-treiilage-work, the 
Efpalicr-trees are to be trained in a regular 
manner, bringing the lowerinoft brandies 
down horizontally within fix or eight inches 
of the ground, tying or nailing them to the 
uprights of the treillage; the next courfe five 
or fix inches above thefe, in the fame jiofition; 
the fame of the next and every fucceeding 
courfe all the way up, preicrvmg an equal 
number on each fide, ranging exactly in the 
fame horizontal pofition, ana difiance from 
bottom to top, training them always along at 
full length, except, as atorcfaid, there be a 
want of wood in any part; then, to force out 
the fupply wanted, fhorten funic contiguous 
(hoots to five or fix inches, either the fame 
furamer they arc produced, in June, other wile 
not till fpring following; and fo continue every 
year increating the number of horizontals, 
arranged as above, till the trees are furni fired 
with branches one above another, from bot¬ 
tom to top of the treillage. 

Their genera! pruning. 

As to the general pruning of Efpalicr trees, 
obferve for one thing, the branches arc for 
the general part to be trained always at full 
length ; for lliortcning more than juft nccef- 
fary to procure an orcafional fupply of 
wood, would not only produce a confufion of 
branches, but as the trees of apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, quinces, medlars, always 
produce their fruit upon fpurs, as obferved m 
the article Dwarf Trees, which, if the 
branches are trained at full length, generally 
firft form thcmfclvcs towards the upper parr, 
and gradually along the (ides at each eye ; 
that by (hurtening, it would cut awav the 
faid firft fruitful parts, and from the fower 
eyes, that iuftead of forming fpurs, force out 
itrong unneteflary wood, and fcarce any fruit; 
and this is the rcafon we fee fo many ill-form¬ 
ed Efpalier-trecs, many people thinking fhorr- 
euing the (hoots is necefifary to ftrengthen 
diem as they call it, and hereby the tree 
throws out vaft quantities of wood every 
fummer, which they either dren, or in win¬ 
ter, or fpring pruning, cut out, generally 
leaving a Hump of each (hoot about an inch 
or two long, and from every eye of thefe 
flumps, more ftrong (hoots rile the year fol¬ 
lowing, and thefe are alfo dumped otf iu the 
fame manner, and fo they continue from year 
to year, by which means the tree is filled 
with large cluftcring ragged fpurs, formed 
entirely of the (lumps of (hoots: therefore, 
llways keeping iu mind to continue all the 
ihoots and branches principally at full length ; 
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and* when neceffary to cut out any fuper- 
abundant wood, always take it off quite clofe, 
never leaving any ftump; and conflantly en¬ 
courage the fruit fpurs, which are natural 
ihoots of from about half an inch to one or 
two in length; obferving however, when any 
of thefe are worn out, or grown cankery, or 
become very long, as to proje& conflderably 
foreright, they inould be cut out clofe, to 
make room for thofe of better growth. 

Efpaliers fhould have two principal draftings 
annually, i.e. fummer and winter pruning. 

The fummer drcfhng is principally to re¬ 
gulate the {hoots of the fame year: and in 
which it fltould be obferved, that, as in fum- 
incr the trees often produce numbers of ihoots 
mute than arc wanted, or can be trained 
in; therefore, keeping in mind the proper 
diftanccs, and general poGtion of the ncccffary 
branches to form each tree, begin early in 
June, and clear oil'all fuperfluitics as rhev are 
produced, tliat is, all fore-right (hoots iftuing 
from the front anil hack of die branches ; and 
thofe of very luxuriant growth ihould always 
be difplaccd, rubbing or cutting titeu] off clofe; 
not however reducing any of thofe ihoots 
produced immediately from the end of the 
branches, which mull be left entire, one to each 
branch for a leader, or to extend the branches 
in length, and form a further fupply of fruit- 
fpurs. All other ihoots, however good and 
well-placed, ariiing from the ftdes of the hori¬ 
zontals, and that are evidently fuperabundant, 
i. c. more than what can be trained in, confid¬ 
ent with the allotted diflanccs and regular po- 
fltion of the general horizontals or bearing- 
branches, ihould alfo be taken off; obferving, 
however, to preferve here and there a good 
ihoot towards the lower part of the branches, 
in the mod vacant fpaccs, or where bad branch¬ 
es occur, trainingthein upbetweenat full length 
till winter pruning; and if then not wanted, may 
he cut out: for it is neceffary always, at any 
rate, to leave i'oine as a referve till winter, in 
calc of any unforeseen vacancy happening. In 
the above manner go over the Efpalier-trees of 
all forts twice every fummer at leaft, the firft 
time early in June as aforefaid, and again in Ju¬ 
ly. In the tirft dreffmg in June, if there is any 
vacancy wants filling, you may pinch any con¬ 
tiguous flrong young ihoot of the year, to three 
or four eyes, whereby it will furniih the like 
number of ihoots the fame fcafon, which you 
may train into the vacant fpacc. 

The above fummer-drefiings are not only 
beneficial to the trees, but by clearing out ufe- 
ld’s wood, admit the fun and air to effect the 
growth and ripening of the fruit, and the whole 
appeals iu a neat, requifitc regularity. 


In performing the futnmer-dreflings, if yot> 
begin betimes, before the young wood become* 
long and woody, all redundancies may be 
rubbed off clofe by hand; but if the ihoots are 
firft differed to be of confiderable length, and 
hardened, the knife muft be ufed, always 
rubbing or cutting clofe. 

Winter pruning.—This may be performed 
any time from the fall of the leaf in Novem¬ 
ber till March; in this pruning, a general 
regulation is to be obferved both in the old 
and new branches, lefs or more, according to 
circumftances: examine firft the ftate of all 
the main horizontals; obferving that all the 
fame former well-placed bearers, and the fame- 
regular-trained branches, in general, are to 
be wholly retained, as long as they continue 
in a good fruitful ftate, or others advancing in- 
a profperous way to that degree of maturity, 
only giving attention in this pruning, if any are- 
cafually decayed, or much declining, or that 
affume a Angularly unprofperous habit, or very 
unfruitful growth, cut or prune them either to 
their origio, or cut down to fome lower well- 
placed more fruitful young branch arifing 
therefrom; or immediately adjoining, eligibly 
fituated to fupply the place of that cut away, 
if it fhall appear neceffary; like wife any 
cafual long-extended old naked branch, un- 
furaifhed with proper fruit-fpurs for bearing, 
or that does not fupport any lateral branches 
fumifhed therewith, ihould alfo be pruned in a 
fimilar manner; fo, obferving thefe particu¬ 
lars, retain all the proper, regular-trained 
horizontals, or general branches: and in 
which, where there are large cindering ragged 
fpurs, formed by the remaining (lumps of 
ihortened ihoots as before obferved, cut them 
alfo off clofe, being careful to preferve all the 
natural fruit-fpurs already deferibed. Examine 
alfo fuch young (hoots that were trained up in 
the fuinmcr-dre fling ; fuch of them as are well 
placed, and towards the lower parts of the 
main branches, and are likely to be warned to 
fill any prefent or future vacancy, are to be 
left and trained up regularly at full length ; for 
it is neceffary always to have fome young 
branches advancing below in the moil vacant 
fpaces, in training between the principal ones, 
in different parts, where you (hall judge ne¬ 
ceffary, without crowding, to be coming for¬ 
ward gradually to a bearing ftate, to fupply the 
place of fuch as are apparently declining, or 
but bad bearers; all other young (hoots left iu 
fummer, that arc not wanted for the above 
purpofe, ihould now be cut out clofe, obferv¬ 
ing, as in the fummer pruning, that all (hoots 
anfing fingly, immediately from the ends of the 
horizontals, muft now alfo be left entire, that 
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is, leaving only one to each branch as a leader, 
and taextend the refne&ive branches in length, 
to till the extent of Efpalier allotted, as far as 
there is fufficient fcope to extend them: fo 
that every branch and (hoot fo referred for 
training in, mull, except in cafe of a vacancy, 
alfo ftill be continued along at full length, they 
will then naturally form truit-fpurs at alraoft 
every eye or bud all along their (ides. 

For as the branches of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. always produce their fruit upon 
fpurs, which generally begin to form when the 
branches are two or three years old, provided 
the branches are left entire} but if fhoitened, 
they never form properly. 

Having winter-pruned the trees, you mud 
then proceed to frefli tie or nail all the hori¬ 
zontals, old and new, in a neat manner to the 
treiilage, ftill preferring nearly an equal num¬ 
ber on each fide of every tree, and all at 
regular diftanccs of five or fix inches, and 
their potttion fo much horizontal, as their 
extremities may not be above fix or eight 
inches higher than the bottom parts, training 
every branch ftraight, clean from the bottom 
to the extremity, tying or nailing them neatly 
to the railing or uprights of the treiilage. 

The training ana fattening the branches 
of the Efpalier trees is performed both by 
tying and nailing diem to the treiUis, as may 
be convenient. 

The tying is the mod eligibly and neatlv 
performed with fmall oiier twigs, and is 
occasionally effc&cd with old (hip-rope-yarn, 
and fometimes with bafs, though this is much 
inferior to the other two ; and the otters for 
tying being in many places the mod readily 
attainable, fttould chufe the fmallcr, (lender, 
pliant twigs (fee OJier and SalixJ ; and with 
which the mode of tying is,—put the twig 
round behind the treiilage. Keeping the biggelt 
end faft in the hand; bring the other part 
forward round the branch, which, being 
clofc to the trcillis, twift that part of tlie twig 
about the larger end once or twice, clofe to the 
branch, and turn the point in betwixt that and 
the tying, drawing it moderately tight, and 
then cut both ends otf even, to about an inch ; 


and thus proceed with the general branches 
in regular order. If rope-yarn, or hafs, i* 
occattoually ufed for this puipofc, the tyinc 
ihouJd generally be brought twice round, 
moderately tight, to fccure the branches 
effectually in their requifrte potttion. 

Or, if nailing in the branches is intended, it 
may be very neatly and effectually performed, 
if the railing or uprights of the trcillis are ol 
fotne tolerable fubftancc, to actant of driving 
the nails therein; and for this wfcafton (hould 
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have more (lender, fmallcr, (harp-pointed nails 
than thofe ufed in common wall-tree nailing ; 
and, having a proper quantity of neatly-cut 
cloth fhreds, proceed in laying-in and nailing 
the branches, in the fame order as in nailing 
wall-trees. 

In tying or nailing the branches, if any 
terminal moot is not long enough to reach 
from the iaft fattening to the next rail or 
upright, and that it projects irregularly, fttould 
tie a fmall twig, &c. near the end, and thereby 
extend the (hoot in the proper line and regular 
potttion, fattening the twig, or other tying, 
round the aforefaid next rail of the treiilage. 
EVERGREENS. 

All forts of trees, ttirubs, and herbaceous 
plants chat retain their green leaves the year 
round, may be denominated Evergreens, though 
it is moil commonly underttood of trees and 
(hrubs, of which there are great numbers in 
our gardens and plantations, employed both 
for ornament, variety, and as foreft-trecs for 
timber, many of which arc adapted to grow in 
any part of tlie habitable world; and in general 
their leaves are harder and lefs fucculent than 
thofe of deciduous trees ; they are not in the 
lead influenced by the clemency or inclemency 
of feafons, but preferve them m conftant 
verdure through the year; the old leaves 
remaining a long time after the formation of 
the new ones, and do not drop them at any 
determinate time. 

Many herhaceons perennials enjoy the fame 
privilege with the Evergreen trees in retaining 
their leaves, and refift tne feverities of winter; 
fame even can difpenfc with earth for fome 
considerable time, fuch arc the houfc-lccks, 
navel-worts, aloes, &c. being replete wirh 
juices, which the leaves imbibe from the 
humidity of the atmofohere, fufficient foi 
cffcdling the purpofes of vegetation. 

Although all the principal Evergreen trees 
and (hrubs arc treated of in the courfe of this 
work under their refpedive genera, we rhink it 
eligible to collect into one point of view a lift 
of all the principal forts commonly cultivated 
for plantations in the full ground, ami which 
are proper for ufe and ornament in gardening. 

So in this place we (hall only exhibit the 
hardy forts ; for the others, fee Green¬ 
house, Hot-housf, See. 

Each fort is arranged according to its gttu- 
rical title, viz. 

Arbutus, or ftrawberry-tree—common ar¬ 
butus, with oblong fruit—wirh round fruit— 
with red flowers—^double bloffomcd common 
arbutus—oriental arbutus, or andrachne— 
curled-leaved andrachne. 

Arteoiitta, mugwort—tree-wormwood. 

Atriplex, 
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Atriplex, Sca-purflanc tree—broad-lfeaved— 
narrow-leaved. 

Baccharis, ploughman’s fpikenard. 

Bignonia, trumpet-flower—Evergreen. 

Bupleurum, fhrubby ./Ethiopian nartwort. 

Buxus, the box-tree—broad-leaved tree-box 
-narrow-leaved—gold-Ariped—filver-ftriped 
—gold-edged—curled Aliped-leaved—dwarf 
fhrubby box. 

CclaArus, AafF-tree—Virginia upright ce- 
laArus—climbing cclaftrus. 

CiAus, rock-rofe—poplar-leaved—willow- 
leaved—bay-leaved— waved-leaved—round- 
lcavcd—fea-purflane-lcaved—oblong white¬ 
leaved—hoarv-lcaved'—Montpelier wliite gum 
ciAus—ladaniferous ciftus—Cretan ciAus. 

Clematis, virgin’s-bower—Evergreen Spa- 
nifh climber. 

Cncoruin, widow-wail, hut one fort. 

Cuprcflus, cyprefs-trce—common cyprefs, 
■with upright branches—with fpreading branch¬ 
es—with 1‘niall fruit—blue-berried cyprefs. 

Cvtifus, tree-trefoil—Evergreen Neapolitan 
cytiius.. 

Daphne, fpurge-laurcl—common fpurge- 
laurel—variegated fpurgc-laurel. 

Ephedra, Ihrubby horfe-tail. 

Erica, heath—fome hardy fpecics. 

Euonymus, fpindlc-trcc—Evergreen fpindle- 
tree. 

Hedera, ivy-tree—common green-leaved 
ivy-tree—gold-Ariped—fdver-Ariped — black- 
berried—yellow^bcrricd—dwarf creeping. 

Hyfibpus,hyflbp—whitc-flowcied—purple- 
flowered. 

Ilex, the holly-tree—common; of which 
there are the following varieties—common 
green prickly-lcaved—fmooth green-leaved— 
green-leaved yellow-berried— box-leaved— 
gold-Ariped common prickly-leavcd—filver- 
Ariped common prickly-leavcd—gold-Ariped 
(moodi-leaved—filver-Ariped fmooth-leaved— 
narrow-leaved Ariped—cream-coloured Ariped 
—fa wed-lea ved—hedge-hog holly, having the 
whole furface of die leaves covered with fhort 
Aiincs, of which there are, green hedge-hog— 
filver-Ariped hedge-hog—gold-Ariped hedge¬ 
hog—and filver-cdged hedge-hog holly—blotch- 
cd-lea ved yellow-berried—Hertfordfli ire white¬ 
leaved—copper-coloured •, with feveral other lefs 
material varieties—Dahoon broad-leaved holly. 

Juniperus, Juniper-tree—common juniper 
—taller Swcdifh juniper—Spanifh large-ber¬ 
ried juniper—red Virginia and Carolina cedar 
—Bermudas cedar—Phoenician cedar—Lycian 
cedar—great, cyprefs-leavcd Jamaica cedar.— 
Savin tree—fpreading favin—upright favin— 
Ariped favin: all the above are fpecics- and 
varieties of Juniperus, 


Kaimia, broad-leaved—narrow-leaved. 

Laurus, . bay-tree—common hay—broad- 
lea ved—narrow -leaved. 

Lavendula, lavender-common fpiked— 
broad-leaved—French. 

LiguArum, privet—Evergreen privet. 

Lonicera, honeyfuckle—Evergreen honey- 
fuckle. 

Magnolia, Evergreen magnolia, called lau¬ 
rel-leaved tulip-tree. 

Medicago, moon-trefoil—-fhrubby, hoary. 
Evergreen medicago. 

Mcfpilus, the medlar—Evergreen mcfpilus, 
pyracantha, or Evergreen thorn. 

Myrtus, myrtle—broad-leaved. 

Olea, olive-tree—common European. 

Phillyrea, mock-privet—the common, oval- 
leaved, privet-leaved, and olive-leaved—the 
broad-leaved, with fmooth leaves, prickly- 
leavcd, and fawed-leaved—the narrow-leaved, 
with rofemary-leaves, Iaveuder-lcaved, and 
Ariped-leaved. 

Phlomus, Jerufalem fage-tree—broad-leaved 
yellow phlomus—narrow-leaved yellow phlo¬ 
mus—purpje phlomus, or Portugal fage-tree. 

Pinus, pine-tree, fir-tree, and cedar of Leba¬ 
non:—-pine kinds are,, wild pine, called Scotch 
fir—pineafter, or long-leaved wild pine— 
Weymouth pine—grcat-coned Aone pine— 
long three-leaved fwamp pine—Cembra pine— 
frankinctnfe large-coned pine-^-dwarf pine: 
—fir kinds are, filverycw-lcaved fir—Norway 
fpruce fir—Newfoundland white fpruce fir— 
Newfoundland black fpruce fir—Newfound¬ 
land red fpruce fir—hemlock fir—long-coned 
Cornifh fii—balm of Gilead, or fweet-fceoted 
fir—oriental fir—cedar of Lebanon. 

Prinos, winter-berry—Evergreen winter- 
berry. 

Prunus, plum-tree—Evergreen prunus, or 
laurel-tree ; of which are, common green 
laurel—gold-Ariped laurel—and filver-Ariped 
laurel—Portugal laurel. 

Pyrus, pear-tree—Evergreen fweet-feented 
Virginia crab-tree. 

Quercus, oak-tree, and cork-tree—common 
Evergreen oak, with broad leaves, narrow 
leaves, and holly-leaved—cork-tree with broad 
leaves, and narrow-leaved—dwarf kermes oak 
—live oak. 

Rhamnus, including alatemus and buck¬ 
thorn—common alatemus—broad-leaved ala- 
ternus —jagged- leaved alatemus—blotchcd- 
lcaved alatemus—gold-Ariped-lea ved alatemus 
—filver-Ariped alatemus—Evergreen buck¬ 
thorn witfi narrow leaves—olive leaved. 

Rhododendron, dwarf rofe-bay.—The com¬ 
mon dwarf-rofe-bay—large American. 

Rofa, rofe-tree—Evergreen rof<~ 

Rofmavmus, 
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Rofmarinus, rofemary—common green- 
leaved—gold-ftriped—filver-ftriped. 

Rufcus, butchers’-bropm —common myrtle¬ 
leaved, prickly butchers’-broom—bread-leaved 
liypogloflum, or tongue-upon-tongue laurel— 
Alexandrian laurel. 

Ruta, rue—broad-leaved—narrow-leaved. 

Salfola, (hrubby glafs-wort and ftonc-crop- 
tree. 

Salvia, fage—common red-leaved—green 
broad-leaved—hoary broad-leaved—narrow- 
leaved—lavender-leaved—variegated-leaved. 

Santolina, lavender-cotton—common hoary- 
leaved—hoary rofemary -leaved—green roie- 
tnary-leaved—minor rofemary-leaved. 

Satureia, favory—winter-favory. 

Taxus, yew-tree—common yew-tree — 
fhort-leaved—variegated-leaved. 

Thuya, Arbor Vita., or tree of life—com¬ 
mon arbor vitas—Chinefe arbor vitae—Ameri¬ 
can fweet-feented—variegated. 

Viburnum, Laurnjiinus —common laurufti- 
nus—broad-leaved —hairy-leaved — ihiuing- 
Jeaved—white-ftriped-kaved—ycllow-ftripea- 
leaved. 

Ulex, furze, gorfe, or whins—common 
■wild furze—whjte-flowered—long narrow- 
fpined—(hort-fpined—large French furze— 
-dwarf-furze. 

All the above lift of Evergreen trees and 
/hrubs are fo hardy, that they profper in almoft 
any common foil and fituation: feveral of 
the large forts may be employed both as fbreft- 
trecs, and for ornament; and the forts in ge¬ 
neral .are choice furniture for all kinds of 
fhrubbery works; which, for the general part, 
fhould bq ftationed in clunks or plantations 
by themfelvec, and not too generally inter¬ 
mixed with trees of the deciduous tribe, or 
only thinly difpofed, here and there one, in a 
.conspicuous order, to effedt the greater variety, 
and, in fomc degree, to give a more lively 
appearance to the particular plantations in 
winter, by their continuing verdure, when the 
-deciduous kinds are devoid of foliage; but 
they have a fine effe£t when they are ftationed 
in clumps alternately with thofe of the de¬ 
ciduous kinds, either on the boundaries of 
grand lawns, or any other principal part of 
oleafure-grounds, parks, o; fields, or tides of 
iTdls, &c. 

Thcfc plants, both of the tree and flmib 
kind, in all plantations, whether in fmall or 
large clumps, or in any running ftirubhcry 
works, fhould all be fuftered to retain their 
.natural growth, only juft to cut out or fbort- 
cn any very rambling or irregular (hoot or 
branch, and broken aiui decayed wood. 

Formerly hedges of Evergreens were in 


great eftimadon for purpofes of ornament; and 
tome forts were alfo of much utility, trained ia 
hedges for knees and (belter. See. And Ever¬ 
greens were in great repute in the ancient ftyle 
of gardening, for effecting various devices in 
rural imitations of architectural defigns, both 
in the hedge order, and other arrangements, 
forming cabinets, pavilions, porticoes, pi- 
lafters, niches, domes, arcades, cornices, pedi¬ 
ments, amphitheatres, and many other fimilar 
imitations, as well as in various detached 
figures, as pyramids, globes, columns, &c. and 
which were often fo arranged and curioufiy 
trained as to exhibit an air of grandeur and 
art in that peculiar branch of gardening ; but 
fmee the more rural or natural imitations in 
horticultural detigns have fo greatly prevailed, 
moft of thcfc formal works both in the hedge- 
order, and the various fancy-devices of the 
above kinds, are almoft wholly aboliihed from 
the Englifh gardens; though, as before noticed, 
hedges of fome particular forts of Evergreens 
might be admitted occafionally, both ufcfully 
and ornamentally, fuch as in the manner of 
fences, and bv way of flicker to particular 
diftritfts, and, heiog always in verdant foliage, 
wilt have an ornamental appearance at ail 
feafons. 

The moft eligible Evergreens for anv prin¬ 
cipal garden-hedges are chiefly holly and 
yew; both of which, being clofe ly branched 
from the bottom upward, form thick, clofe, 
fuhftantial hedges, well adored, cither as 
fences, or to divide, inciofe, or form flicker to 
any particular compartments; though, for an 
outward hedge-fence, the holly is fuperior, on 
account of its defen five thorny armature, with 
which all the leaves are amply furniftied, 
rendering it a very formidable hedge, almoft 
equal to quick or hawthorn, agahift the tncur- 
fions of men and beads; and the leaves, being 
of a fliining green, fttow always a lively 
appearance; however, both thefc forts were 
formerly in univerfal eftirnation, and the moft 
generally adopted as principal Evergreen 
hedges, they growing very clofe and firm a* 
always to retain their proper pofirion. 

But feveral other forts of Evergreens aamit 
of being trained in neat pretty hedges, in a 
fccondary degree, as it were, for variety, 
ornament, and other defigns, in pleafure- 

£ rounds; fuch as phillyrea, aiaternua, laurel, 
turuftinus. Evergreen-privet, bay tree, Ever¬ 
green oak, box-tree, fca-purflanc-tree, juniper, 
Virginia cedar, rofemary ; but more generally 
the firft five or fix forts; though, in former 

S ardening, when hedge-work was greatly pre- 
ooiinaot, all the forts were occafionally em¬ 
ployed in that order; fome principally for 

variety 



variety ead ornament, others by way of in¬ 
ternal fences, or to inclofe particular com¬ 
partments, and fome as divifional hedges, Ate. 
but of the whole, the laurel, in particular, 
forms a moft beautiful, and, if required, a lofty 
Evergreen hedge, of a noble appearance, in its 
luxuriant ihimng foliage. 

And of the above-mentioned forts, fome 
admit of being trained hcdge-falhion, or in a 
handibme fpreading order, to cover any naked 
wall, paling, or any*unfighdy fence of that 
kind: and for which occalion the following 
forts arc the moft properly adapted: phiilyrea, 
alatemus, laurel, luuruftinus, bay, pyracantha; 
which forts, being planted clofe to die fence, 
and their branches trained thereto in a fpread¬ 
ing manner, will form a clofe growth, and 
enefiually anfwcr the intention very agreeably 
in confta'nt verdure, fummer and winter, in 
their continuing leaves. Or the laurel is alfo 
well adapted to plant on fimilar occafions, in a 
more extenfivc degree^ if required, to cover! 
any difagreeable appearance, either in open or ‘ 
fhady places, as it will profper in almoft any 
fituation, or even under die (hade of other 
larger trees; and for this purpofe, it may either 
be permitted to run up rough, or advance 
moldy in its natural growth, or occafionally 
trained to ioinc regular order, as thought mow 
eligible, whereby to cffeCt the purpofe in¬ 
tended : the pyracantha, although fometimes 
trained againlt walls, is not fo well adapted for 
completely covering any conftderable extent as 
the other above named forts, is more generally 
applicable to occupy fome moderate fpace, 
principally for variety and ornament of its 
beautiful red berries in autumn and winter, 
and for which is frequently trained againft the 
front part of a dwelling, or fome confpicuous 
wail or building, of introduced in affemblage 
for the above occafion. 

All hedge-work, &c. of the above kind in 
Evergreens, fhould generally be regularly 
clipped once a year, generally in fummer or 
early in autumn; but to continue them in 
perfe& neat order,, that operation would be 
eligible twice in that feafon, thefirft cutting in 
June, and the fecond about thdmnldlc or latter 
end of Auguft. 

The propagation of Evergreens is efte&ed 
by fever a 1 different methods, as by feed, layers, 
cuttings, fuckers, &c. as is fully explained for 
each foit under its rcfpeCtivc genus ; per¬ 
formed moftly in the fpring, .of fometimes in 
autumn, in September andOClabcr; but the 
more general part in the fpring, in March and 
beginning and middle of April, or occafionally 
fome forts in fummer, by cuttings *and layers 
of die young (hoots of Ac fame lea$>n, which 


often, in* particular hi id- wooded fitik# 

root more freely tbaOiotheohfer wood. 

The feafon for planting Evergreens is au¬ 
tumn and fpring; but tne autumn planting 
Should generally be performed early id that 
feafon, mat is, from about the middle or latter 
end of September, to die end of Oftober or 
November at lateft, before the approach of 
froftj for Evergreens (hould not be too gene*, 
rally tranfplanted after the above-mentioned 
(batons, as, if fevere froft or (harp cold wea¬ 
ther fet in before they ftrike frelh root, it 
would greatly injure many forts; and, there¬ 
fore, it would be more advifable to perform 
the principal planting in the fpring, in March 
and early part of April: 

Any neceflary pruning in Evetgreens (hould 
be performed either in the advanced part of the 
fpring, latter end of March, April, or May, 
or, occafionally, in any of the fominer mouths, 
or early part of autumo, not later than Sep¬ 
tember or beginning of O&ober, and never 
any general pruning in winter, or after dm 
commencement of cold weather, efpecially 
any clofe cutting, to expofe the interior parts 
fuddenly to the cold, which, in moft forts, 
would ade& the young (hoots and leaves, and 
occafion the foliage to change brown, - and 
a flume a difagreeable appearance all winter: 
though the cutting or ftiortcnjng any particu¬ 
lar rambling (hoot or branch will not mate¬ 
rially afte& them; only to avoid any con- 
fidcrable clofe cutting in that fdtfon. 

Like wife the clipping of Evergreen hedges 
(hould be effected principally in fummer and 
early part of autumn: never clip them in 
winter or too early in the fpring; for if -the 
j cold of thofe feafons is fuddenly admitted, by 
j clofe cutting in the outer (hoots, it would 
change all the leaves to a rufty brown colour, 
as before obferved, that the hedge would have 
a very difagreeable afpe& for a long time after, 
till covered with young (hoot* mM leaves itk 
frelh production; fo that any principal clip¬ 
ping of Evergreen hedges (houldpotbe com¬ 
menced before May; or, if the hedge was 
properly clipped the preceding fummer, June 
or July is time enough to begin that work; 
and (hould generally be wholly fitiilhed in 
Auguft, or early in September, before die fe¬ 
ting in of cold weather. 

EUONYMUS, Spindle-tree. * 

This genus fumilhes two hfesdy deciduous 
and evergreen flowering ftirubs for the (hrub¬ 
bery, of ten or twelve feet ftature, ornamented 
with fmiple leaves, and bunches of final! pen- 
tapetafous white flowers. 

daft and order, Ptntandrla Mungpu** 

Charafters.] CaI-yx is monopkyllous, and 
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five-parted. Corolla, four Of oval, faring; keep them clear of weeds tiU autumn, 
plane, fpreading petals. Stamina, five (hort then tranfplant them in nurfei 
filaments, and twin anther*. Pistillum, two or three years they will 


ifery-rows, and in 
/ill be of due fine 


an acuminated eermen, (hort ftyle, and ob- for the fhrubbery. 

tufe ftigraa. Fericarpium, a fucculent, By Layers.—Lay down the young fboots in 
pentagonous, quinquangular, qu inquel ocular, autumn dr winter, or early in fpring, giving 
coloured capfule, leaving one oval feed in each them a flit at a joint, and they will be rooted 
cell. by autumn following. - 

The principal fpecies and varieties are, By Cuttings.—la autumn take off cuttings 

i. Euonymus Eurobteus. ' of the young (hoots eight or ten inches long, 

European deciduous Spindle tree .] Euony- plant them in a fhady border, and they will be 
mus with an upright woody ftem, dividing rooted in one year. 

into many branches, riling ten or fifteen feet Either of tnc two latter methods, or bud- 
high, garnilhed with oblong oppolite leaves; ding, or grafting, are the only certain way of 
and from the fides of the branches, fmall continuing the varieties, which vary from one 
bunches of greenilh quadrifid flowers, fuc- to the other by feed. 

cceded bv pentagonous capfules, difclofing The fecond fort, and variety, is propagated 
their granulous red feeds in a beautiful man- chiefly by layers of the young branches in 
ncr in autumn. autumn, giving each a flit, and they will be 

Parietios .] Narrow leaves and deep red rooted and fit to transplant by that time 
berries-—with pale red berries—-with white twelvemonth. 


berries—with broad leaves—with variegated 
leaves. 

2 . Euonvmus Americanus. 


EUPATORIUM, Hemp Agrimony. 

Of this genus are feveral heibaceous flow¬ 
ery perennials for the pleafure-ground, pro- 


American Ever-grten Spindle-tree.] Euony- dueing annual flalks from two to four or 
mus with a ihnibby ftem, dividing into many five feet high, adorned chiefly with Ample 
oppofire branches, rifmg fix or eight feet leaves, and terminated by cluflers of corn- 
high ; garnilhed with fpear-lhaped, evergreen pound flowers. 

leaves, growing oppolite; and from the Tides Ciafs and order, Syngenefa Polygamict 
and ends of the branches, fmall cluflers ot A quads. 

quinquihd, whitifh flowers, fucceeded by Characters.] Calyx, a fcaly, imbricated, 
roundifh, rough, protuberant capfules, fcl- general cup. Corolla, feveral funnel-lhap- 


cd, hermaphrodite florets, five-parted, anti 


roundifh, rough, protuberant capfules, fcl- general cup. Corolla, feveral funneUlhap- 
dom ripening feeds in England. cd, hermaphrodite florets, five-parted, anti 

Variety.] With variegated leaves. fpreading at the brim. Stamina, five fila- 

Both thefe fpecies aid varieties are hardy, ments, and cylindric anther*. Pistillum, 
and fucceed in any common foil and expo- a fmall germen, long bifid ftyle, and narrow 
fore. ftigma. Pericarpium, none. Semen, an 


Tbe fir ft grows wild in hedges and woods oblong downy feed under each floret, 
in many parts of Britain, and other parts of I. Eupatorium cannabinmm. 

Europe, but has been long an inhabitant of (Hemp EupatoriumJ — or Common European. 
gardens, efteemed for the ornamental appear- Hemp Agrimony.] Eupatorium with upright 
ancc of its feeds: particularly the red forte, in retkHfh flalks, three feet high, fingered-leaves, 
Odobcr and November, wnen the capfules having oblong, indented lobes, and the flalks 
foread open, and expofe the berry -like feeds, terminated by large cluflers of pale-red flow- 
form a fine variety; the branches of which ers. 

being ufed for making fkewers and fpiodles, 2. Eupatorium macula turn. 
derives the name Spinmc-trce. Spotted-Jialked American Eupatorium.] Eu- 

Tbc fecond is of American erowth, and is patorium with #prielit dark purple - fpottcdr 


been long an inhabitant of] (Hemp EupateriumJ—or Common European 
1 for the ornamental appear-' Hemp Agrimony.] Eupatorium with upright 
particularly the red forts, in reddifh flalks, three feet high, fingered-leaves, 
member, when the capfules having oblong, indented lobes, and the flalks 


derives the name Spinaic-irce. Spotttd~Jlqlktd American Eupatorium.] Eu- 

Tbc fccond is of American growth, and is patorium with qgpriglit dark purple - fpottcdr 


Tbe fccond is of American growth, and is patorium witfi,, 4 jpprigiit dark purple -fpotted 
a very pretty evergreen, for any ornamental flalks two feet high, garnilhed with fpcar- 
plantation. fliaped, equally ferrated, rough leaves by fives. 

Propagation of both Species. ana the top terminated by a corymbous duller 

The Euonymus Eurtpaus, and varieties, may of purptWa flowers, 
be propagated plentifully by feeds, layers, an<) £. Eupatorium aromaticum. 
cuttings. Aromatic White Pcnnfjlvanian Eupatorium J 

By Seed.—Sow it in a bed or border of com- Eupatorium with upright flalks three feet 
mop earth, fa October or November, cover- high, oval-obtufc, trmervous, ferrated leaves. 
Jog with earth near an inch deep; and the and the flalks terminated by curymbotts cluflers 
plants will rife in fpring following, though of white flowers. 

many of ftjjtn not till the fccond 4, Eupatorium purpurtunu 

Purple 


fliaped, equally ferrated, rough leaves by fives, 
ana the tap terminated by a corymbous cluftcr 
of purpiWn flowers. 

3. Eupatorium aromaticum. 

Aromatic White Pcnnfjlvanian Eupatorium J 
Eupatorium with upright flalks three feet 
high, oval-obtufc, trmervous, ferrated leaves. 
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Purple Canada Eupatorium.] Eupatorium 
with upright ftalks four feet high,' garniflied- 
with long, fpear- flipped, unequally ferrated, 
rough leaves by fours, and terminated at top 
by cluflers of purple flowers. 

5. Eupatorium altijjitnum. 

Highejl Ptnnjylvanian Eupatorium.] Eupa¬ 
torium with upright, ligneous ftalks, four 
or live feet high, garnished with very long, 
fpear-fliapcd, nervous, flightly-fawed leaves, 
and terminated at top by corymbous cluflers of 
white flowers. 

6. Eupatorium perfoiiatum. 

Perfoliate Virginia Eupatorium.'] Eupato- 

riutn with upright ftalks three feet high, gar- 
liifhcd with long rough leaves, connected at 
their bafe, and perforated by the ftalk, which 
is terminated by cluflers of white flowers. 

All thefe plants have perennial roots, and 
annual flalks, rifing in fpring, flower in July 
and Auguft, and produce ripe feed in au¬ 
tumn ; the firft grows wild in England, by 
water-fldes, but all the others are of Ame¬ 
rican growth, and they are very hardy. 

They are proper furniture for the compart¬ 
ments of large pleafure-grounds, to increafc 
the variety of flowery perennials, and will 
fuccced any where, but delight moil in moift 
fhady places. 

Their propagation is by feed, and by part¬ 
ing the roots in autumn or fpring. 

■Sow the feed on a bed or border of common 
earth, either on the furface and raked in, or 
in (hallow drills half an inch deep j and when 
the plants are two or three inches high, prick 
fome of them out five or fix inches apart, to 
Hand till autumn, then tranfplaut them where 
they arc to remain. 

By patting the roots.—The roots furnifh 
ofF-lets plentifully, which may be feparated in 
i-fttimn, and planted out feparately, either 
into nurfery-beds for a feafon,. or at once in 
the places where they are to fiaml. 

Their principal culture is the keeping clean 
from weeds, digging about them annually, 
and cutting down the decayed ftalks in au¬ 
tumn. 

JEUGENIA, (Eugenia). 

Confifts or tree-kind exotics of Indian 
growth, for the hot-houfc, having oblong, 
entire, and crenatcd leaves, and tctrapetalous 
flowers, in bunches and liugly. 

Clafs and older, Icofandria Monogynia. 

They are fhrubby of upright growth; the 
leaves tnoftly oblong, in fome fpecies entire, 
in otliers notched; and large floweis at the 
(ides and ends of the branches ; having a mo- 
aophyllous, quadrifid cup, a corolla of four ob- 
kmg-obtufe petals; twenty or more flaming ; a 
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turbinate eermen, flip porting a Angle ftyle, 
fucceeded by peach-fhaped, fucculent, unilo¬ 
cular fruit, mcinding a roundifh nut, and pro¬ 
duced principally in the Indies,, where it is 
eatable. • 

The principal fpecies are, 

1 • Eugenia malaccenjis. 

Malacca, eatable fruited Eugenia.] With 
entire leaves, and branching flower-flalks at 
the fidcs and ends of the branches. 

, 2. Eugenia Jambos. 

(fambos )— or PVild Indian Eugenia.] With 
I entire leaves, and branching flower-flalks ter- 
I minating the branches. ' 

3. Eugenia unifiora. 

One-fivwtrtd Eugenia.] With heart-fpear- 
fhaped entire leaves, and lateral peduncles 
having each one flower. 

4. Eugenia acutangula. 

Acute-angularfrutted Eugenia.] With ob¬ 
long crenatcd leaves, terminal peduncles of 
flowers; and oblong, acute-angled fruit. 

5. Eugenia raceme fa. 

Racemous flowering Eugenia.] With oblong 
crenated leaves; long, racemous cluflers of 
flowers; and egg-oval, quadrangular fruit. 

All thefe fpecies of Eugenia are natives of 
the hot regions of India ; and are retained in 
this country in fome curious ftove collections 
for variety ; and are propagated by the ftones 
or nuts of the fruit, obtained from the Indies, 
and muft have the aid of a hot-bed or bark- 
bed ; alfo fometimes by layers. 

EUPHORBIA, Spurge, or Burning Thorny 
Plant. 

This genus comprifes many fhrubby and 
herbaceous fucculents, moftly tender exotics, 
for the ftove and grecn-houfe; confiding 
chiefly of thick, flelby, fucculent ftalks ana 
branches, frequently armed with thorns, ob¬ 
taining in ftarure fome ten or twelve feet, 
others fcarce fo many inches, of various An¬ 
gular growths, often entirely devoid of leaves, 
and with quadripetalous, clofe-fitring flowers. 

Oafs and order, Dodccandria Trigynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monopbyfious, ven- 
tricofe, four or five-gptrted, and perliflsent. 
Corolla, four or five thick truncated petals. 
Stamina, twelve or more filaments, and 
globular, didymous anther*. Pistillum, a 
roundifh, trigonous germen, three ftyles, and 
obtufe ftigmas. Pericarpium, a roundifh, 
rrilncular capfule, and three roundifh feeds. 

The fpecies are numerous: thofe chiefly 
cultivated in the Englifh gardens arp, 

1. Euphorbia antifitorum. 

Euphorbia of the Anaents,] Euphorbia with 
an upright, triangular, fucculent, perennial 
ftalk, rifing fix or eight feet high, armed with 
3 L 2 crooked 
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crooked fyinet, and emitting on every fide 
many triangular, irregular, Spreading branch¬ 
es, having at their extremities roundilh leaves 
that foon drop off, and fomctimes a few whit- 
ifib flowers. 

Varittp.] With upright, three and four- 
angled, jointed, very thorny ftalks, and erect 
branches,— (Trigomm.) 

2. Euphorbia neriifolia. 

Oleander - leafed Euphorbia .] Euphorbia 
with an upright, ftrong, fucculent, angular 
ftalk, let with oblique tubercles, branches out 
near the top, and grows five or fix feet high; 
the branches armed with crooked fpines, and 
garnilhed with roundilh, deciduous leaves, 
nicceeded by gicenilh-white clofe-fitting flow¬ 
ers. 

3. Euphorbia canarien/ts. 

Canary Icajicft Euphorbia.] Euphorbia with 
an upright, four or five-angled, ‘focculent, 
perennial, green ftalk, branching out ftrougly 
all around, armed with fpines hy pairs, and 
all the branches turning upward towards their 
extremities; no leaves, t>ut fmall whitifh flow¬ 
ers at die ends of the branches. 

4. Euphorbia officinarum. 

Officinal Euphorbia .] Euphorbia with fc- 
veral many angled, fucculent, perennial ftalks 
from the bottom, emitting irregular horizon¬ 
tal branches, gradually turning upward, arm¬ 
ed with fpines, and from the upper parts, 
greeniih-white flowers. 

5. Euphorbia Tithymaloides. 

(Tithymaloides)—or Myrtle-leafed Bajlard 

Spurge.j Euphorbia with fkruboy. Header, 
fucculent ftalks and branches; rifing eight or 
ten feet high, oval acute-pointed leaves, ranged 
alternately on two fides of die branches, and 
from the end of the branches feveral fcariet 
flowers. 

Variety .J Laurel-leafed baftard (purge— 
and with variegated leaves. 

6. Euphorbia Caput Medufie. 

(Caput Medufee)—or Medtifa*s-Head Eu¬ 
phorbia.] Euphorbia with thick, roundifli, 
fucculent, fcaly ftalks, roundilh icily branch¬ 
es, Swifting over one Another, appearing like 
many-heaoed ferpents, narrow, thick, foccu¬ 


lent leaves, and from the upper parts of die 
branches, white, clofe-fitting flowers. 

Varieties .] Little MedufaVltead, having a 
Ihort ftalk, fix or eight inches high, and flen- 
der trailing branches, twilling over one an¬ 
other — dwarf-trailing Medina’s-hcad, with 
fwelfing feales—low fpreading MedufaVhead, 
without feales—deciduous, low fpreading Me¬ 
dufaVhead, with leaves failing foon off— 
double-branching, low, fpreading Medufa’s- 
heads. 

All thefc faeries of Euphorbia are very 
fucculent in ftalks and branches, abounding 
with a milky juice, fo extremely Acrid, as to 
bum linen, or Wilier the hand or any part of 
the flrin, where applied; and the nranches 
being fo fucculent, cuttings thereof, if pre- 
fcrvcd dry, may be kept out of the ground 
feveral months if nccefiary; and then planted, 
wiU readily emit roots and grow. 

They are all natives of die hot parts of 
Africa, Alia, and America, and retained here 
in our (loves, as plants of curiofity, for die 
great Angularity of their ftrange growth. 

In their culture here, they mull be kept 
always in pots of very fight, fandy, or rub- 
bifhy poor foil, and placed upon the ftielveu 
in the hot-houfe. 

They are all eafily propagated by cutting* 
of dieir branches any time m fummer j take 
off the cuttings with a knife, from three to 
five or fix inches long; lay them on a dry 
Ihelf till the wound is dries up and fkinnnl 
over, as for other fucculent cuttings; when 
this is effected, plant them fingiy in fmall pots 
of dry fandy foil, and plunge diem hi the 
bark-tied; give a little water once or twice * 
week, and they will foon be well rooted, and 
may then be placed upon the (helves in any 
part of the (love. 

They mull be allowed larger pots occa- 
fionally, once every year or two, but never 
put them in any too large; waterings will be 
neceflary now and then, which in winter 
once a week is fufEcient, and not oftener 
than twice in fpriog and autumn, and about 
two or three tunes a week in the heat of 
fummer. * 
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Claft and order, Tetrandria Mot 


F AG AKA. daft and order, Tetrandria Afoutput**. 

A genus of ftove exotics, garnifhod with Chambers . 1 Calyx, a fmall quaurifid cup, 

wmgcA leaves and cruciform flowers. Corolla, four long, concave, fpreading,. 

- permanent 
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permanent petal*. Stamina, four filaments 
longer than the corolla, topped with ova! 
antherse. Pistillum, an ovate germcn. 
Deader ftyle, crowned with a two-lobed ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, a glcrbofe, bivalve cap- 
fule of one cell, containing a round fhining feed. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Fagara Ptertta. 

Ltntlfcus -leavedFagara.] Fagara with emar- 
ginated leaves 

2. Fagara Tragodes. 

Prickly-leaved Fagara ] Fagara with fpincs 

at the joints under the leaves. 

The firft fpecies rifes with a woody ftem, 
lending out branches gamifhed with final! 
winged leaves; the flowers come out from the 
tides of the branches, on fhort foot-ftalks, four 
or five together. 

The fecond fpecies rifes with a woody ftem, 
with branches garni(hed with winged leaves, 
and fpines at their joints; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the fides of the branches, as in the 
firft fpecies. 

Both forts muft be kept conftantly in the 
bark-pit of the ftove, and are propagated by 
Cowing the feeds in pots, and plunged in a hot¬ 
bed, and afterwards managed as other ftove 
plants of the like nature. 

FAG US, the Bcech-tree, and the Cajlanta, 
or chefnut tree. 

This genus retains three hardy, decidu¬ 
ous trees, two of them of large ami beautiful 
growth, valuable to cultivate for timber, and 
for ornamental plantations ; the other is a 
dwarf fhrub-like tree for the (hruhbery, all of 
them adorned with hcautifui Ample foliage, 
and monoecious amentaceous flowers. 

Clafs ami order, Monteeia Pt/yandria. 

Char often.] Male and female flowers on 
the fame tree, collected into globular and cy- 
lindric amentums, having monophyllotis epps, 
five-parted in the males, and four in the fe¬ 
males. Corolla none. Stamina, many 
filaments in each cup, and oblong anthers:. 
Pistillum, a germen, three fWteaand Am¬ 
ple ftigmas. Per f carp rtfbr, a large,'round- 
i(h,'fpinous capfule, formed of <w calyx, 
containing two nuts. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Faous fylvatiea. 

fVted, tr Comma* Beech tree.] Fagus, with 
an upright, ftraight,.fmooth trunk, rifingfix- 
ty or ifeventy feet liigh, and of proportionable 
Bulk, branching upward into a fine regular 
bead, gamifhea with oval, flightly ferrated 
leaves; flowers iu globular catkins, fucceed u 
by angular fruit called maff. ... 

Varieties.] With yellow ftnped leaves— 
white ftriped leaves— with dark-jmrplifh leavet. 


fkd 

t. FaouI Caftan*** 

(Caftanea — vt the Chefiiutdrte.] Fag Ut r 
with an upright large trunk, growing flatty or 
fifty feet high, branching regularly around 
into a fine threading head, cafnifned with, 
large, fyear-fhaped, acutely witated leaves, 
naked on the tinder Ade, flowers in long 
amentums, fucceeded by round prickly fruity 
containing two or more nuts. 

Variety.] Gold ftriped-leafed chefnut-tree. 

Fagus pumila. 

Dwarf American, tr Chefnut-tree Chinpte - 
pin.] Fagus, with a lhrub-like Item, branch¬ 
ing eight Of ten feet high, oval, fpear-fhaped, 
acutely feitated leaves, hoary on the under Ade, 

The flowers of all thefe trees are very in* 
confiderRble in appearance; thofe of the beech- 
tree are collected into roUndifh heads appear¬ 
ing in May and June, fucceeded by the maft, 
an angular’hurt, in autumn; and the flowers 
of the two fpecies of chefnuts are gathered 
into long catkins, appearing in May, Tucceed- 
ed by the nuts in autumn, in large, round, 
prickly covers, each containing one, two, or 
more nuts. 

The Arft two fpecies may be ranked wit!* 
the Arft clafs of timber .trees, both for their 
ornamental appearance when growing, and 
their various ufes when felled as timber; no 
trees are more fuitable for parks, extenftve 
lawns, large wildernefs works and clumps,' 
or on the Goes of woods, fields, avenues, and 
by the fides of large ridings; that befides their 
ornamental appearance when growing, and 
expectation of their valuable timber, they af¬ 
ford a plentiful annual crop of fruit for fwine, 
deer, and other animals; and the fruit of the 
chcfnut tree is often eaten at table, and i» 
greatly efteemed by many when realised; thte 
Fruit do not however, always arrive at fuch- 
perfection here as m Spain, from whence 
great quantities are annually fent hither in 
winter. 

The beech was formerly much employed 
to form hedges, to furrotrad the quarters of 
the pleafure-grounds, according to the anci¬ 
ent' mode of dividing tKfe ground into regular 
jquares, angles. Sec. it forms a very hand¬ 
some hedge, when neatly (beared twice every 
fummer, i. e. about Midfuratn<fejF-aj*d again 
in Auguft. ; \ l*'"-' 

The timber of thofe trees *1 Valuable for 
many purposes; that of the beech is efteein- 
ed by the turners, as alfo by joiners, for 
making bedfteads, chairs, ftools, dreffer- 
boacds, coffins. Sec. and as to the- chefuut, 
,the ufei of ks timber ant almoft univerfal, 
not only for building, but for many other 
jftrong ptrrpofes, as well a* for making « ne 
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tables, chairs, bedfteads, See. and all forte of' 
veflcis to bold liguor; as under-wood, it is] 
*lfo fuperior for poles for hops, and various] 
other ufes. _ j 

As to the dwarf chefnut. It is only em- 1 
ployed for varie-y in fimfoberies, and other 
ornamental plantations. 

All the forts will thrive on almoft all foils 
And lituations, in fandy, gravelly, loamy, 01 
.clayey land, either on plains, declivities, or 
iidgg or tops of hills. 

PrepagaUM.and Culture 

Firft of the heech tree.—This is eafily raifed 
from the malt or feed, which ripens abun* 
■dandy in September, and which may either 
■be fown then, or in a month or two after, or 
^towards fpring; for which prepare beds four 
feet wide, and raking the earth evenly from 
■off the furface, about an inch deep, then fow, 
the mall, and beat it gently down with the 
back of the fpade, and cover it over with the 
earth the ahove depth; in fpring many plants 
will come up, others not till a year after, and 
when they are two years old, plant them out 
in nurfery rows, two feet and half a funder, by 
a foot to eighteen incites in the rows, _ to re¬ 
main till they arc four or five feet high, or 
more, and then may be tranfplanted, where 
they arc to remain. 

Second, the chefnot tree.—This tree is alfo 
propagated by feed, i. e. the nuts, which 
fometimes ripen perfe&ly in England; but in 
default of this, there are vaft quantities im¬ 
ported annually from Spain and Portugal, 
which are radier preferable, cither of which 
are to be preferved in fond till February, then 
fow them in drills: let the drills be made a 
foot afunder, and two or three inches deep, in 
which place the nuts two or three inches 
difiance, and earth them over; they will foon 
germinate, and come up freely the fome fpring; 
all the culture tliey require, is to be occafion- 
ally hand-weeded; ana when two years old, 
tranfplant them in February in nurlery rows. 
At which time, previous to planting, fhorten 
their roots and trim off ail lidc-flioots, then 
plant them in lines two foct and half difiance, 
and half that difiance in the rows; and'afuu 
having four or five years’ growth, they wtlf 
be of due fixe to plant out fot good, cither 
for ornamental plantation, or as fortft trees. 

Both the ahove tree kinds. Beech and com¬ 
mon Chefnut, may be cultivated to great ad¬ 
vantage as principal foreft or timber trees, 
both to grow up for large timber ftandards, 
and in underwood, to cut in young growth, 
arvery feven, eight, jot ten years; and may be 
«Cpfuvjrte4in almoft any foil and iituation, not 
sgbrfftjr •veveitfoM' by plaiuing young plants 


raifed as above in a nurfery, or by the maff 
and nuts, fown at once to remain, in drills 
five or fix feet afunder to allow of thinning 
in underwood aforeihid, to cut for poles, &c. 
or if by young plants, they may be plauted 
the fame difiance, to admit ot thinning as 
above obferved, when of feven or eight to ten 
or twelve years’ growth, cutting them down 
within a foot of the ground, leaving a fuffici- 
ency of the moil piomifing at twenty feet di¬ 
fiance, to grow up for timber. See Fo rest 
Taxes. 

The common Chefnut, as a fruit tree, for its 
produ&ion of nuts, is not of any couliderabie 
merit in this country, as the nuts do not al¬ 
ways ripen in tolerable perfection in fize and 
flavour, as thofe imported here every year 
from Spain and Portugal; however, fome 
might be planted as fruit trees towards the 
boundary of large orchards, arranged in ave¬ 
nues, parks, hedge-rows, and any out-grounds, 
forty or fifty feet afunder, or difpofed in clumps 
of three, four, or five trees, the fame difiancc; 
or fame dropped finely in parks, and fpacious 
open lawns; they, though fwift growers, fel- 
> dom begin bearing till of fome confidcrable 
growth, when they fometimes produce vaft 
quantities of nuts, ripe about September. 

The dwarf-chefnut, or chinqucpin, is alfo 
raifed from the nuts, which are procured from 
, America by the feedfmen, and are to be plant¬ 
ed in drills, and managed in .every reiped as 
the common fort. 

The variegated-leaved kinds are continued 
by budding, grafting,.or inarching in ftocks 
of the common forts. 

FEMTNEUS J/ot, a Female Flower. 

A Female Flower, according to the fcxual 
fyftem, is that which is furnifiled only with 
the piflillwn, or female organ* of generation, 
i. e. the germen, flyle, andfiigma, hut wants 
the fiamina, or male organs altogether. 

7'fiey, the Female Flowers, are produced 
apart from the males either on the fame plant, 
as incucutnbcr, melon, gourd, mulberry, and 
other plants of the sclafs meneeda ; or on di- 
ftindi pfoms, as in all die genera in the clafs 
ditreia. See Chassis. « 

’ Feminea planta, a Female Plant, a plant 
which produces female flowers only, as fpi- 
nach, hemp, poplar, juniper, menifpermum , 
myrica, and tidier genera of the clafs dieecia. 
FERRARIA. 

Tins genus confifts of an herbaceous plsnt 
for the greeu-boufe, remarkable for the Angu¬ 
larity ot its flowers. 

. Clafs and order, Gyn/mdria Trlandria. 

Charaflen.~\ Calyx, a carinaicd, invo¬ 
lve, unittorofis fpatha. Corolla, fix fpot- 

icd 
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ted petals, waved and curled, three of which numerous plane three-parted fegments, fpreatf- 
•re alternately broader. Stamina, three ing widely on the ground; upright, ftrong, 
curved filaments, topped with ovaj anthene. jointed; hollow ftalks, feven or eight feet high, 
Pistillum, an oblong, three-cornered ger- terminated by roundilh umbels of yellow flow- 
men fupporring a (lender ftyle, crowned with ers. 

cucullated ftigmata. Pericarpium, an ob- Of the iuice of the roots of them is pre- 
long, three-cornered capfule, containing in pared the drug galbanum. 

three cells numerous roundilh feeds involved in r . 

• pulp. 

The fpecies is, 

Ferraria undulata. 

Cut Ird-flvwered Fjrrsrh.] Fcrraria with a 
many-iloAcred ftem. 

The roots of this plant are tuberous, from 
which ariie favcral ftalks gamiihed with long 
nervous leaves embracing rise Hem alternately; 
the flowers which arife from each {heath arc 
of a fingular conftru&ion, their edges very 


much curled and wrinkled and of a dark pur¬ 
ple colour; they are of {hurl duration, but 
when the plant is ftrong many blofloms arife 
in fucccITioti. 

It flowcis in the fpring, and-may 1* propa¬ 
gated by ofT-fets, which irs bulbs produce in j 


3. Ferula tmgitana. 

Tangier flirting-leaved Ferula.] Ferula with 
very thick juicy roots, crowned by many- 
parted, thining leaves, compofed of numerous 
jagged unequally three-parted fegments, {bread¬ 
ing widely on the ground; upright, (Wong, 
hollow ftalks, eight or ten feet high, termi¬ 
nated by large umbels of yellow flowers. 

4. Ferula glauca. 

Glaucous Fennel-giant .] Ferula with a thick 
juicy root, 'crowned by large many-parted 
glaucous or grey leaves, of many narrow, 

f ilane fegments, uprighr, ftrong, jointed, hol- 
ow ftalks, fix or eight feet high, terminated 
by yellow umlrels. 

All theie fpecies of Ferula have thick, fleftiy, 
perennial roots, fpreading and penetrating 


tolerable plenty, and requires the latne treat- jdeep into the ground, leaves fpreading widely 
meir as other gtecn-houie bulbs. There is around; and ftalks an inch and half thick, are 
another Ipccics w ith fword-.'hapcd leaves, and perennial in root, but annual in leaf and ftalk, 
fmJler, lets-frin^ed flowers; its culture is the which rife in fpring, flower in June and July, 
fame as the other Jorr. ripen feeds in September, and decay foon 

FERULA, Fennel-giant. after. 

The plants are hr ,e, herbaceous, flowery They are proper furniture for the huger 
perennials, producing annual ftalks eight or compartments of extenfive pleafure-grounas; 
ten feet high, terminated by yellow umbels they wilf grow any where, but grow tallefr 


of flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Digynia. 
Characters .] Calyx, umbellate flowers, 
having a cadut ous general im olucrum, and a 


and ftrongeft in deep fails. 

Their propagation is effe&ed by feed, in 
autumn or fpring, in drills twelve inches 
afunder, fowing it thinly, and cover it near 

• t t 0 1 a J . « 


many-leafed partial one, and fcarce any calyx an inch deep, and when the plants are a year 
to die florets. Corolla, a globular general old, rranfpiant the largeft into die places 
umbel, compofod of many qujnquepcfulous wliere they are to remain, 
florets. Stamina, five filaments and fitrgle FICUS, the Fig-tree, 
anthene. Pistillum, a turbinated germen,] The common fig-tree of our gardens eon- 
two ftylcs, and obtufc ftigmas. Pericar- lifts only of one fpecies, very comprehenfive’ 
riUM, an elliptical, plane, two-parted fruit, in the varieties of its fruit, is of thedeeidu- 


and two feeds." 

The principal fpecies and 1 - 
1. Ferula communis. 

Common Fennel-giant.] Ferula 


with 


long. 


ous tribe, moderately hardy, producing fruit 
in great perfection agamft walls, alfo tole¬ 
rably in efpaliere and ftandards; but bcfidcs 
this fort, there are fevers! other tender exotic 


thick, juicy roots, crowned by very long ma- fpecies, fonietrmes retained in our hot-lioufes, 
ny-parted leaves, compofed of numerous very for variety; we fhall however ftrft exhibit die 
lone, narrow, 1 undivided fegments, fpreading culture of the common kind*. 


widely on the ground, upright, ftrong, joint 
ed, hollow ftalks, ten or twelve feet high, 
garnifhed with divided leaves, and terminated 
by roundilh umbels of yellow flowers. 

«. Ferula Ferulago. p 

(Ferulago) — or Pinndtrftd-leaved Sicilian lyx, or receptacle, each floret having, in tire 
Fennel-giant .] Ferula with long, thick, juicy males a three, and the females a five-parted cup. 
roots, crowned by long ptnnatiiid leaves* of Corolla, no petals to the florets. Stami¬ 
na, 


Clafs, and order, Polygamia Triarcitr. 
Characters. )• Calyx, androgynous, male, 
and female flowers upon three'ciiftin& plants, 
included in great numbers of fmaH florets 
within the fruit, which ferve as a general ca- 

l..u am —.w.— a-.-*~ -1 - _L El __ . a. ■ 
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-jfA, three briftly filaments in A* B a sic s * and 
<di4yn}oiu anther®. Pistillum, in the fe¬ 
males, an -oval gennen, reflexed ftyle, and 
two reflexed ftigmas. Peb.Icab.PIUm, none; 
but the numerous feeds are lodged within the 
general calyx or receptacle, and which be¬ 
come the fruit. 

The fruit of the fig-tree, in the general ac¬ 
ceptation -of the word, is the common calyx 
to the .flowers, which are numerous very fmall 
florets, that line its internal furface, fo that 
they are not viilble without opening the fruit 
-or*common receptacle. 

Thefe flowers are in feme trees, female on¬ 
ly, in others male, and fome male and fe¬ 
male within the fame receptacle. 

The fpecies is, 

Ficv s.Carica. 

Common cultivated Fig-tree .} Ficus with 
an upright ftem, branching fifteen or twenty 
feet high, gami/hed with large palmated or 
hand-ftiapeu leaves. 

The leaves are generally more or lefs di¬ 
vided into five principal parts. 

This tree always produces its fruit upon 
the young /hoots of the former year, rifing 
immediately from the eyes of the /hoots, ap¬ 
pearing firft like fmall bu4s, which increafe 
gradually in fize till July, Auguft, and Sep¬ 
tember, when they arrive at full growth; 
mofily large, fomewbat ptar-fbaped, and as 
they approach to ripenefs, the /kin changes gra¬ 
dually from a greenifh to bluiih, purpli/h, 
black ifli, whiti/h, or yellow colours in dif- 
fcrcuL .varieties, full of a purpli/h, redai/h, 
whitiih, or yellow pulp, becomes very foft, 
juicy, and extremely rich and lufeious, fit for 
immediate eating as gathered from the trees 

The principal Varieties of this fruit are. 

Common Fig .—A large oblongi/h, dark, 
purple-blue fruit; the tree a great hearer, and 
xipeus in great perfection in Auguft, either 
■on ftandarus or walls. 

Brown or Chef nut Fig.—A. large globular, 
dhorti/h, chefnut - coloured fruit, having a 
j>urpliflj delicious pulp; ripe in July ana in 
Auguft. 

Black Ifcfua Fig.—A middle-fized, fhortilb, 
flat-crowned, blacki/h fruit, having bright' 
pulp ; ripe middle,of Auguft. 

Green Ifchia Fig .—A large oblong, glo¬ 
bular-headed, greeni/h fruit, flightly flamed 
through by the pulp to a rcddtfh brown co¬ 
lour ; ripe end of Augufh 

Brown. Ifchia, Fig .—A fmall pyramidal, 
browni/h-yellow fruit, having a purpli/h very 
rich pulp; ripe in Auplt and September. 

Malta Fir.—A fmall flat-topped brown fruit; 
ripe tbt miudle of Auguft and September. 
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Bound Brawn Naples Fig. —A globular, 
middle Azod, light-brown fruit, and orowni/h 
pulp ; ripe end of Auguft. 

Long Brown Naples Fig. —A long dark- 
brown fruit, having a reddi/h pulp; ripe in 
September. 

Great Blue Fig.—A largi/h blue fruit, hav¬ 
ing a fine red pulp. 

Black Genoa Fig. —A large pear-lhaped 
black-coloured fruit, and blight red pulp; ripe 
in Auguft. 

Brown Madonnapr Brunfwick Fig. 

Black Provence Fig. 

Dividcd-ltafcd Fig-tree. -shaving the leaves 
deeply divided into many narrow fegments, 
valuable principally for the ihrubbery for the 
variety of its leaves. 

There are many other varieties; hot it is 
unnecefiary to recount them, fome of them 
being nearly alike, and many of them will 
not ripen perfe&ly in our gardens. 

Moft of die above varieties of figs will bear 
plentifully agajnft walls of a fouth, eaft, ot 
weft afpc£t, and will alfo bear very well in 
efpaliers; they will likewifc, in fine dry fum- 
mers, produce tolerable good crops on ftand- 
ards, in a warm defended /ituation, and fun¬ 
ny 'expofore, either half ftandards, or dwarfs, 
and fometimes produce greater crops of fruit 
than thofe trained againft walls. 

Having remarked above, that in fig-trees, 
it is the year-old /hoots only that produce the 
fruit,- this however is often formed upon the 
/hoots the preceding fummer, appearing in 
autumn like very fmall buds, as aforefaid, at 
! the places of the leaves; many alfo come out 
j in fpring, from which we are principally to 
expedt our beft crops. let it alfo be remarked, 
that in autumn after tire, main crop of yipo 
fruit is gone, you will generally fee a fecotyd- 
ary production of many green fruit remaining, 
quarter or half grown: thefe arc fuch as arc 
produced early upon the fame fummer’s /hoots, 
which in warm countries ariive alfo to per¬ 
fection the fame feafon ; fo that <they have two 
crops annually, hut thefe rarely ever attain 
perfection in England, unlefs aflifted by hot 
wai!% nbr will they ftand the winter to come 
to perfe&ion the fuccecding year; therefore all 
thefe forts fhocld be pulled off at the fall of 
the leaf in autumn. 

Fig-trees frd the moft uncertain of any in 
producing good crops of fruit in England, 
their young (hoots ami fruit being both very 
liable to lufler by froft; for in fome feafon* 
the young /hoots do not ripen or harden, but 
remafit foft, pithy, and foil of juice, and the 
winter frofts often kill their upper parts; in 
which cafe but little fink can be expe&ed the 

fuccecding 
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fuccecding fummer, at the fruit it always 
principally produced towards the extremities of 
the /hoots; therefore, to preferve the /hoots 
iu fevere winters, fomc of the choice/!: forts 
againft walls may he matted during the incle¬ 
mency of the weather. 

Jt is the robuft, ftiort-jointed /hoots that 
are the principal heaters; the long, ftraight, 
finooth /hoots feldom hear much ; the former 
forts fliould therefore be chiefly retained for 
hearing. Sec their Culture. 

All the varieties of thefe trees profper in 
any common foil of a garden, prepared by 
common digging or trenching one or two 
fpadcs deep. 

They may be planted at fifteen or twenty 
tret d i fra nee, again ft walls and cfpaliers ; and 
as Standards, any diftance not lefs than fifteen 
iect from one another. 

Propagation. 

The propagation of ng-trees is effc&cd with 
great cafe three different ways, via. by fuckers 
arifing from tire root, by layers, and by cut¬ 
tings. 

By Suckers,—The trees commonly fend up 
many fuckers annually in fttmmcr, which, in au¬ 
tumn or fpring following, may 1* transplanted: 
in taking them oft', go as low as poffiblc to the 
old root; trim oft' any ragged part at bottom, 
leaving their tops entire, cfpecially if for fland- 
ards, and plant them in miriery lines, two or 
tluec feet diftance; or may be planted at dice, 
where you dclign they /hall remain to pro¬ 
duce their fruit; obfervtng, if they aredeligncd 
ior dwarfs, for walls, or efpatiers, they, if 
long, may be headed to fix or eight inches in 
March, the more effectually to force out la¬ 
teral /hoots near the bottom, as obferved of 
cfpalier and wall trees; but if intended for 
ftandards, they mull not be toppeJ, but trained 
with a ftem, not lefs than fifteen or eighteen 
incite! f° r dwaif-ftandaids, a yard for half- 
ftaiulajds, and four, five, or fix feet for full 
ftandatds, and then mull be fullered to branch 
out to form a head; obferving, that whether 
trained as wall, cfpalier, ordlandard-trces.. the 
branches or /hoots uiuft not generally be 
Ihortened, unlcfsto procure a neceffary fuppiy 
of wood, for tire fruicsbeing always produced 
upon the upper parts of the young (hoots, if 
thole are cut off, no fruit can be expected. . 

By Layers.—-Autumn is the-hell feafon, 
though it may be done any time from Octo¬ 
ber till March or April. Chufc the young pli¬ 
able lower brandies or ihcota, of the moll fruit¬ 
ful growth; lay them iu tire ufual way, cover¬ 
ing the body ot the layers three or four inches 
deep in the ground, keeping the top entire, and 
as upright as po/fible; and they will be 1 ooted; 


ami fit to fepSratc from the parent in automrt; 
then plant them either in the nurfery, or where 
they are finally to remain, managing them as 
ordered above for the fuckers. 

By Cuttings.—Autumn, at the fall of the 
leaf, or rather any time in March; is the time 
to plant them : chufc well ripened /hoots of 
the prccceding fummer, /hort, and of robuft 
growth, from about twelve to fifteen inches 
long, having an inch or two of the two-years’ 
wood at their bafe, the tops left entire, anti 
plant them fix or eight inches deep, in a bed 
or border of good earth, in rows two feet 
afundet : * and when planted in autumn, it 
will lie eligible to prote<5l their tops in time of 
hard fro ft, the firft winter, with any kind of 
long loofe litter, managing them afterwards as 
the tuckers. 

Culture as wall and efpalicr trees. 

Confidcred as wail and efpalicr trees, they 
lliould be allowed a funny, fituation, being ne¬ 
ceffary to forward the ripening of the fruit, 
aud promote a rich flavour: they ripen earlieft 
in a full fouth expofure, but they will alfo 
fucceed very well in an eaft and weft afpe£l ; 
and a6 to‘diftance, fifteen or twenty feet is 
neceffary'; againft a high wall the former 
diftance is fuflicicnt; but if the walls are ra¬ 
ther low, twenty feet (hould be allowed. 

With refpc& to training,—having headed 
down the firft /hoots, to procure. bottom 
branches, as for other wall and cfpalier trees, 
the branches muft be trained to the wall hori¬ 
zontally, preferving an equal number on both, 
fides of the tree, ranging to the right and left, 
at fix or eight inches diftance, one above 
another; for the. leaves being large, the 
branches /hould be laid wide. accordingly, 
training each alfo at full length, for rcafons 
before laid down, unlefs there is an immediate 
want of wood for an increafe of branches, 
cither to give the tree its firft proper formation 
for the wail or efpalicr, or as a further fuppiy 
to furniili the wall. See. in which cafes, fomc 
convenient flioots contiguous may be ftiortened 
to five, fix, or eight inches, to’ force out la¬ 
terals for the neceffary fuppiy; though thefe 
trees, for the general part, naturallv t'umi/h 
wood enough to render die work of (liortcning 
unneceffary. 

For, as I before obferved, thefe trees al¬ 
ways producing their fruit upon the upper 
pans of Hioyoung wood, the branches /hould 
confcqueutly, in the general eourfe of culture, 
be always trained at lull length, as (hortening 
woukl cut away the only bearing parts, and 
fotce out innumerable un neceffary /heftts ; 
and it will be found that the trees feldom 
fail to furnifh « natural fuppiy of fucccflmn- 
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•1 young wood annually for each year’s bear-' at full length, Aill continuing them fo, as 
ing; obferve likewife, that in confequence of they advance. 

the tices bearing fruit upon the year-old wood Obferve however, in the fummer dreffir.g, 
only, particular attention is requifite to pre- that if there is any great want ot wood in any 
ferve an annual fupply of eachfummet’s fKoots part, you may in June pinch or top any con- 
in every part of the tree, not only one at the tiguous young (hoot, whereby it will iuridih 
extremity of every main branch, but likewife a fupply of collaterals the fame icafoti, to lup- 
occafionally in the lower parts, quite from the ply the vacancies. 

bottom, coming up in fucceflive order, one If the above operation of fummer dreffing 
after another, at proper intervals, between is begun early, before the /boots become 
all the principal branches; that every part of woodj, the redundant young wood may be 
the wall or efpalier may he occupied with rubbed off without employing a knife; bur in a. 
bearing wood; and, as the lower young more advanced growth, the knife muff he con- 
branches advance upward, the old naked ones 11 antiy ufed in difptaeing the impn per 1 hoots, 
that fupport fcarce any young wood, or fuch. Winter or general Pruning.—Having ob- 
of a fimilar (late, as are advanced too high ferved above, that many of th« young branches 
for the wall, mull be cut away either to their of Fig trees are liable to be more c»i ids 
origin, or to fome convenient young lower damaged in fevere winters, in couicquence 
branch or (hoot that they may fupport, train- thereof it is -dvifable to defer this general 
ing that up to fupply the place of the pait cut pruning till fpring, referving till then all the 
out. By cbferving as above, you will be able fhoots retained in the furotner dreffing ; and 
to have every part of your wail and efpalier out of the whole, enough may efcapc the froft 
tree full of fruitful wood, quite from the hot- for our purpofe; anti tf more than enough, 
tom to top, and fide extremities. the better, as there will be the more to chufe 

With rcfpect to pruning, two principal from; but if the general pruning was per- 
dreffings ate requilitc annually, to thofe againft formed in autumn, or early in winter, and 
wails and efpaliers, that is, a fummer and win- no more fhoots left than what is ju(V neceflary 
ter pruning and training. to fumifh the wall or efpalier, and mariy of 

Summer Dreffing.*—The tree* commonly thefc fhould be deftroyed by the inclemency 
produce great numtiers of young fhoots every of the weather, there is no seferve left to 
firmner, frequently many more tlian are ne- fupply the deficiencies; 1 would therefore ad- 
ccflarv: fome of the moft irregular and ill- rite the general pruning to be deferred till 
placed Ihnuld be taken off, and the reft train- February or March. 

cd in dofe asd at full length for next y ear’s This work of winter pruning eonftfts of 

bearing, that by this regulation the fun and regulating the branches in general, old and 
air may be more effectually admitted to pro- . young, taking out any very crowding and na- 
mote the free growth and regular ripening of ked old branches, thinning and fele&ing the 
the fruit, the main obje&. June, July, and proper fupply of young fhoots, cutting out all- 
Auguft, is the proper time for this work of weak and ill-ripcncd ones, and all dead wood, 
hiiumcr dreffing; and in that operation, 1 With refpett to the regulation of the prin- 
would advife to take off only fuch fhoots that cipal brandies, tbefe fhould' be about fix or 
are very irregular, and fuch others th3t can- eight inches diflance ; if they anywhere have 
not he puffihly trained in; for in thefe trees, been trained confide rah! y elofer, they fhould 
it is proper to retain an abundant fupply of now he thinned, and the contiguous ones all 
good fhoots in fummer, where practicable, unnailcd, that the whole may be trained regu- 
threc times more than may feem neceflary for lar at the proper diflance: at the fame time 
the winter or fpring training, becaufe the examine if there arc any old naked branches, 
'fhoots being rather of a fucrulcnt, pithy na- i. e. fuch as have advanced a coiifiderablc 
tore, many of them are often killed in winter; length, without furnifHing hardly any proper 
fo tint by referving them all till the general bearing fhoots, or young branches fitrniflted 
pruning m fpring, there may be a fuffiuency with nich ; and that, provided there is proper 
efcapc to chute from, to furnifit the tree; and young wood favourably fituated to fupply 
if more than neceflary, they are eafily cut out; their place, fuch cafuai nuked branches fhould 
therefore, in this dreffing, take off principal- Ik occaiionally cut out at this pinning, to the 
ly only the moft ill-placed fore-right and place from whence they proceed, or at leaf!: 
other very irregular, and evidently ufeleis down, to the brft !>eft young fhoot or branch, 
/hosts, Rubbing or. currins them off quire cutting them quite dofe, never leaving any 
dofe; lei all the others he trained to the ftump: fo retaining the proper branches and 
wall or efpilier, between the main branches Ihocti in the place of the old wood now cut 
. * I away 
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away i having particular attention that every 
branch terminates in a young (hoot, either 
ariflng immediately from its extremity, or, in 
default thereof, or that the end of the extreme 
fhoot is dead, or that the branch is too long 
i'or its allotted fpacc,*it may be Shortened to the 
next hr ft, fecoixl, or third good fhoot below, 
if any, as fhall feem convenient, leaving each 
fhoot at full length, unlcfs its end is dead, 
when it mall coniequendy be cut down to the 
live wood. 

From the principal branches, pafs to the 
fupply of young wood, produced and trained 
in the preceding fumiv.er, of which, if they 
have efcaped die froft, there will be probably 
many more than is neceflary now to be re¬ 
tained ; and keeping in view, as we formerly 
hinted, that Uiey are the only bearers, and a 
proper fupply muft be trained now for next 
fummer’s fruit: every branch mutt not only 
terminate in one at full length, by the rules 
elucidated above, but collateral ones fhould 
alfo be retained, fome towards the bottom of 
die branches, others near the middle, and fome 
more towards the extreme parts, See. ad¬ 
vancing at proper diftance one after another, 
as it were in fucccflive order, between die 
principal branches ; and that befides the fup¬ 
ply of fruit tlicy will thus furaifh in every 
part, you will aifo have your wall or cfpa- 
iier fo regularly filled with advancing young 
branches, mat, as old branches become naked, 
or too exteufive for the fpace of walling or 
cfpalier allotted, as may be the cafe in fome 
part or other of the tree every fcafon, there 
«s always a refonree of thefe young branches 
coming up gradually to fucceed them ; there¬ 
fore at every general winter or fpring prun¬ 
ing, fcled in the different parts of the tree, as 
above, a proper fupply of the bcfl fhoots. 
Inch as are robuft, and their buds near together, 
aad arife from the upper or under fide* of the 
main branches convenient for training in; at 
the fame time cutting off all long foreright 
anJ other ill-placed ones, and all others, how¬ 
ever good, that are redundant or fuperfluous, 
cutting every dung quite clofe to the furface 
of the brandies, leaving aU the fdeded fhoots 
at full length, where pn&icablr, for die rca- 
fons already affigned; never fhortening any, 
only in cafe of dead parts, or want of an im¬ 
mediate further fupply of fhoots in any part 
to fill a vacancy. 

Having therefore finifhed this general prun¬ 
ing, let all the branches and fhoots be fattened 
in tegular order to die wall or cfpalier, each 
at full length, and as ftraight as poffible, pre¬ 
fer ving all the main branches fix or eight 
inches diftance. 

2 


Thtir Culture at Standard Trees. 

Standard Fig-trees, whether dwarfs or half 
or full ftandards, after being trained to their 
proper form, as already dire&ed in the article 
of propagation, may be planted in the borders 
or other compartments of the kitchen-gar¬ 
den, or in the pleafure-ground, generally in a 
fome what fhielded fituation and funny expo- 
fure, detached from other trees, and planted 
not nearer than fifteen or twenty feet to each 
oilier. 

As to culture, they, in flandards, require 
very little training or pruning: all that is ne- 
ceflary, is only taking out any very irregular 
branch, or, when their general branches are 
too much crowded, to thin (hem difcretionally. 
taking out the woril and mod irregular grow¬ 
ing ; ohferving alfo the feme of the young 
fhoots, where they arc greatly crowded, thin 
our fome of the ill-placcd ones, and fuch as 
are weak and ill-ripened, and cafual dead 
wood ■, obferving, that the fhoots and branches 
are always to be left entire, except in cafes 
exhibited in the wall and efpalicr culture, as 
that of cutting off the dead end of fhoots, 
&c. and thus they will often bear plentifully, 
and, if a warm autumn, ripen their fruit fre¬ 
quently in as great perfect on as againd walls. 

The tender Species ef Ficus. 

Tbefe are preferred in iome of our hot- 
houfes, by way of euriofity, viz. 

2. Ficus rtligiofa. 

Sacred Indian Fig-tree.] Ficus with a 
woody item, brandling twenty or thirty feet 
high, heart-fhaped, entire leaves, ending in 
long acute points. 

This is held in great veneration in India, 
where it is called the religious tree. 

3. Ficus Sycemorus. 

(Sycomorusj—or Mulberry-leaved Egyptian 
Fig-tree.] Ficus with a robuli ftem, branching 
twenty or thirty feet high, and large, roundifh, 
heart-fhaped, entire leaves. 

4. Ficus benghalenfis. 

Bengal Fig-tree.] Ficus with feveral items, 
dividing into many implicated brandies, ril¬ 
ing twenty or thirty feet high, linking root 
from their lower parts, and large, oval, obeufe, 
entire leaves. 

5. Ficus indiea. 

Indian Long-leaved Fig-tree.] Ficus with a 
robuli ftem, branching twenty or thirty feet 
high, and long, fpcar-uiapod, entire leaves. 

6. Ficus pumila. 

Dwarf Indian Fry.] Ficus with trailing, 
rooting ftaiks and branches, and oval, acute- 
pointed, entire leaves. 

AU theft fpecics arc natives of hot countries, 
where moil of them form large tires, byt in 
3 M a 
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our (loves appear as fhrubs, and their fruit is 
’of rto value. 

To preferve them here, they mud be kept 
in pots and retained in the (love. Their pro¬ 
pagation is by layers and cuttings in fpring 
and dimmer, planted in pots of light l'andy 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed. 

FILAMENTA, Filaments, or thread- 
fhaped parts of the (lamina, which elevate 
the antherre. See Anther.® ami Stamen. 

Filaments are in figure either (lender like a 
thread of a hair, awl-lhaped, wedge-draped, 
or flat, fometimes twilled like a (crew, and 
fometimes bent backwards, as in fuperb lily, 
flee. and in many plants are covered with a 
fine cottony down; and as to proportion. Fi¬ 
laments in fome plants are very long, in others 
very iliort; of equal lengths, as in mod flow¬ 
ers, or irregular and unequal, as in the lip 
and cruqjform flowers; which two laft'cir- 
cumftances ronftitutc the claflcs Didynam'ta 
and Tctrodynamia. Sec Cl as sis. 

The fituation of the Filaments is, in flowers 
of one petal ( monopetala ), generally inferced 
into the bafe of the corolla; in flowers that 
confift of mote than one petal, they are at¬ 
tached either to the calyx, as in the* clafs ieo- 
fandria ; or to the receptacle, as in the clafs 
'polyandria ; but in foinc genera, the Fila¬ 
ments are neither inferred into the calyx, co¬ 
rolla, nor receptacle, but into the pillil or 
ftyle, as in all the genera of the clafs gynnndria. 

Upon die number of Filaments in flowers, 
is founded the fird thirteen clafles. Sec 
Classis. 

FILICES, Ferns, an order of the botanic 
clafs cryptogam!*, confiding of fomewhat im- 
perfedt plants, or fuch whofe flowers and 
fruit are not in general perfe&ly known, and 
are defined to be plants which produce or 
bear their almod inviftbie flowers and feed \ 
on the back of their leaves. 

The Filices, or fern-tribe, are by die bota- 
nids placed in the clafs of what they deem 
imperfecd plants, which, in the ferns, are con- 
fidcred as vegetables without leaves and dem 
didindt; that is, the dem, or what iupplies 
the place of one, is not difiinguifhable from ; 
the common foot-dalk of the leaves, fo thatj 
the plants may be faid to he acaulous, or 
other wife the lca\cs and (talks all in one; 
which rife with a drong, crcdl, foot-dalk, 
dividing above into numerous winged folioles, 

, vcfjr clofel y placed in a fpreading order; 
notion the hack of which, the minute flowers, 
whatever he- their nature, are produced in 
great numbers, appearing as if glued thereto ; j 
mtrtheir niinutenefs prevents tlilcovcring their ! 
particular forq| or charadcrs, or the parts of 


fructification, as the damitia, pidilium, flee, 
and with refpe& to the fuppofed feeds, or 
what are commonly confidered as fuch, we 
have not yet been able to difeoverwith any de-- 
gree of precifion. 

FLOS, the Flower, or parts of fructifica¬ 
tion of plants, flee. 

A Flower is defined to he formed of all the 
parts of fructification necedary for the gene¬ 
ration of all trees and plants, and conlids of 
the following principal parts. 

The Calyx , empalement, or cup ; the outer 
green leaves immediately furrounding the co¬ 
rolla or petals. See Calyx. 

The Corolla, petals, or flower-leaves ; the 
fine coloured leaves placed within the calyx, 
and which immediately furround the damina, 
fl£c. See Corolla. 

The Stamina, or male organs ; the (lender, 
thread-ihaped parts, fupporting the anthcrae, 
placed immediately within the corolla, and 
furround the pidilium. See Stamen. 

The Pijlillum , or female organs ; confid¬ 
ing of the germen, dyle, and digma, and ate 
placed within the damina and anther;?, and 
commonly occupy the centre of the flower. 
See Pistillum. 

The Pericarpium,, the fruit or fced-veflcl, 
formed of the germen of the female organ, 
and fucceeds to maturity after alt the other 
parts of the Flower are decayed. See Peri¬ 
carpium. 

The Semen, or feeds, lodged within the pe- 
ricarpiuni, or, in default thereof, in . the bot¬ 
tom of the calyx, flee. See Semen. 

, Each of the above parts of a flower is fully 
explained under its rcipedive head, which (ee. 

But as many Flowers have neither calyx 
nor corolla, they are dill to be confidered as 
a Flower, provided it is furailhed with the 
anthera or tops of the male organ, and the 
Jligma or fummit of the dyle, the female or¬ 
gan ; for the offence of a Flower confids in 
thefe two principal organs anthera and Jligma. 

In many plants, however, we have not t>ccn 
able to discover any refemblance of Flower or 
fruit, fuch as in numbers of the ferns, modes, 
mulhrooms, flee, but it is probable they are 
all furnifhed with (imilar parts, although their 
minutenefs, or concealed "fituation within-the 
plant, prevents any difeovery thereof. 

FLOSCULOSI, Flojcultut , a term expref- 
fivc of a compound flower, compofed of many 
fmait florets, all flofeuious, or formed each of 
one hollow funnel-fhaped petal, termed fepa- 
ratcly flofeuli; and which kind of compound 
flower is exemplified in blue-bottle, artichoke, 
thifilc, flee, and in all the plants of the clafs 
Syngenejia, 

FOLIOLA, 
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FOLIOLA, Foliole#, the lefler Leaves or 
lobes of a compound Leaf. 

FOLIUM, a Leaf, or Leaves, defined to be 
the organs of vegetation, and principal orna¬ 
ment of plants. 

' Leaves arc fuch ufeful and ncccflary or¬ 
gans, that they attradl and tranfpire the' air 
tor the vegetable fuppoit and life of die 
plants, as well as promote the growth of the 
flowers, fruits, ana feeds of every fort. Trees 
perilh when totally diverted oLthcna at an 
improper fcafon ; witoefs thofo which have 
undergone the depredations of infects and 
blights ; likewife the pra&ice of rtrippiug off 
fotne leaves from plants, when we would 
fufpend their growth ; and fometiraes in cold 
years, to admit the fun to accelerate the ri¬ 
pening of choice wall fruit t but in this cafe, 
it rtiould not be pra&ifcd till the fruit have ac¬ 
quired nearly their full bulk, and then only 
juft thin out fomc where they too dofely 
lhadc the fruit; for the leaves contribute 
greatly to their growth. 

Far the greater number of plants are fur- 
nirticd with Leaves, though in fomc they arc 
totally wanting, as in the fungi or mulhroom 
tribe, fhrubby horfc-tail, and lcveral kinds of 
fleftiy fucculent plants. 

All foliated plants and trees, however, arc 
not aiwavs adorned with Leaves; as for ex¬ 
ample, all the deciduous tribe arc.totally di¬ 
verted of them during the winter; but mod 
forts, both deciduous and ever-greens, pro¬ 
duce new Leaves every year. 

Leaves art* of various figures, but gene¬ 
rally extended into a plane membranaceous 
or fkinny fubftance, and formed by the ex¬ 
panlions of the vefiels of the foot ftalk, which 
divide into many ramifications or branches, 
crofting each other, form a kind of net, the 
mcrties or interlliees of which arc filled up 
with a tender pulp or pith; this pulpy fub¬ 
ftance being fometimes confumcd by certain 
infedts, whilft the net-work remaining, ex¬ 
hibits the (kelrton of the Leaf. 

All Leaves have one title very diftinguilh- 
ablc from the other, an upper and under fur- 
fade, the former turned towards heaven, the 
latter downward ; and this diipolition is fo 
eflential to the vegetable arconomy, that if a 
branch is overturned in fuch a maimer as to 
dertroy the natural direction of the Leaves, 
they will of thcmfelvcs, in about a week or 
little more or lefs time, rcfuine their former 
pofition, and that as often as a branch is 
overturned; it is alfo obfcrvablc, that from 
the time the Leaves arc turned into a contrary 
dire&ion, till they have tecovered the natural 
pofition, the fruit makes hardly arty progrefs 


in growth, which (hows how neceflary it is 
to preferve all the branches of waU aqdPefpa- 
licr-trees firmly in their proper places; and 
when any is overturned by wind or other ac¬ 
cidents, no time Ihould be loft in fartening 
them up again, before the Leaves take a 
wrong direction. 

Leaves, confidered with refped to their form 
and difpofition, may be divided iuto three 
dalles, Simple, Compound, and Determinate. 

Simple Leaves. 

Simple Leaves are fuch as grow finely on 
a foot-ftalk, or a foot-ftalk terminated by a 
fingle expanfion only, cither entire or divid¬ 
ed ; that however deep the divifions, if they 
do not reach the middle rib, it is ftill a Ample 
leaf i and as their different fttapes, both en¬ 
tire and divided, are numerous, we will hem 
exhibit the mod material, each according to 
the botanic term or name. \ • 

Acerofum, chaffy; fuch as are very narrow 
and ever-green, as yew, pine, fir, and cedar. 

Acinactforme , fcymitar-ftiapcd; being fleftiy, 
fpear-poittted, having one edge narrow and 
convex, the other broad, as m Mefembryan - 
themum Acinaciforme. 

AcuUatum , aculeate or prickly ; as in fome 
of the tbiftles. 

Acutttm, acute ; terminated by a ftiarp point. 

Acuminatum, acuminate ; having the extre¬ 
mity /harp, like the point of an awl. 

Ancrps, two-edged. 

Bullatum, bullated; bliftered, or ftudded. 

BiJiJum , bifid ; divided into two parts. 

Canaliculatumy channelled or fluted. 

Car: not urn, carinate, or kcel-lhaped; as in 
kcel-ihapcd alee. 

Carnofum, carnofe, or flelhy. 

Cartilagineum, cartilaginous; having a griIl¬ 
ly, thick, fleftiy edge, different from the other 
purr of the Leaf. 

Ciliatum , ciliated or cyc-!a(hcd ; having4he 
edge furrounded longitudinally with parallel 
hairs. 

Cinhcfum, cirrlious; ending with cirrhi, 
tendrils, or clafpers. 

Cs/oratum, coloured; as in Amaranthus 
tricolor. 

Compreffum, comprefled; having a mark of 
impreftion equally on both fidcs. 

Concaytm . concave, hollow ; the furface 
hollow in the middle, oppofed to convex. 

Convcxum, convex; the middle riling higher 
than the tides. 

Cor datum, 1 cordated, cordi form, or heart- 

Cordiforme, \ lb aped, ns in the lime-tree. 

Cord.itum-obvetfum, obverfely cordated, or 
heart-lbapcd reverfe. 

Crerratum, crenated or notched j having the 

border 



border indented or notched, that th*e indent¬ 
ings turn neither towards the top nor bafe, 
and are termed 

Crcnatum, ecu turn, when acutely or tharply 
crcnated; having the indentures iharp at tlie 
ends. 

——— nbtufom, obtufe or bluntly crcnated; 
having the ends, of the indentures rounded. 

—. — duplication , doubly crcnated; having 

fmall notches on the larger crenatures. 

Crifptm, crifped, curled ; ms in curied-tnal- 
low, curled-parfley, See. 

Cuneiform*, wedge-fhaped ; being much 
longer thau broad, narrowing gradually from 
the top. 

Delttide r, a deltoid leaf; formed like the 
■Greek letter Delta, a triangle; but this docs not 
cxadlly anfwer the character ufually given of a 
deltoid leaf, which is defenbed to be a quadran¬ 
gular, having tour angles, thofe at the extre¬ 
mities more umant from the centre than thofe 
of the fides, as in Afefembryanthemum del- 
toidcs, and atriplex Halimus. 

Dcntatvm, 'indented; toothed, or having 
the bottlers ending in horizontal points. 

Deprejfom t deprefled; having a mark of 
impreflion on one fide. 

Dolabr forme, hatchet- ihaped; roundilh at 
top, comprcflbd, projecting outward with a 
/harp edge. 

Emarginatum, emarginated; notched at the 
top, and are termed 

. -— a cut urn, when acutely emargi¬ 
nated; having the pans on each fide ending 
in Ibarp points. 


Laeeratum, lacerate, or with a rent ox 
ragged, irregular border. 

Lanatnm , woolly. 

Lanctelatum, lanceolate, lanceMhaped, or 
fpear-tliaped; narrowing gradually from the 
middle to each end. 

Laeiniatum, lacinate, or jagged; having ft. 
nufes or cuts down to the middle, divided, as 
it were, into fegments, which are jagged on 
the edges. 

Lineare y very narrow, and equally broad; 
as in rofemary, pine, hr, and the grades. 

Litiguifarme, tongue-ihaped; being com¬ 
monly flefhy and compreffed. 

Labatum, lobed; divided into two, three, 
or more lobes, termed, 

— - . biInborn, two-lobed. 

— -- triltbum, three-lobed. 

— . . qttadrildbttm, four-lobed. 

■■ » quinouelobum, five-lobcd, See. ■ 

Lunulatum, lunulate or tnoon-ihaped ; be¬ 
ing fliaped like a half moon. 

Lyratumy lyre-lhaped; divided into tranf- 



irliim*/ ri* 


parts. 


bipartitam, divided into two part*. 
tripartituMy divided into three parts. 
quadripartitum, divided into four 

quinqurpartitum, divided into five 
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Parthum multipartitum r divided into many 
part*. 

Pcitatum, peltate, target-fhaped; having 
the foot-ft a! k inferted into the centre of the 
lower furface, and not into the bafe, or mar¬ 
gin, exemplified in Palma Chrifti and water- 
lily. 

Pentangulare, pentangular, or five-angled. 
Pent ago num, five-fided; having five flat 
fide*. 

Pi/ofum, pilofe ; covered with diftindt hair*. 
Pinnutifidum, pitmatihd ; being divided ho¬ 
rizontally into, many long fcgments, refem- 
blitig a pinnated, or winged leaf. 

Pitnatum, pinnated.. Sec Compound Leaves. 
Planum, plane, fiat; having an even plane 
furface. 

Piicatum, plicate, plaited, or appearing like 
folds, by the furface rifing and tailing in an¬ 
gles, as in Aichemilla, 

Punllatum, pun&ate ;■ dotted, or fet with 
hollow points. 

Quadrangulare, quadrangular; four-edged, 
or four-angled. 

Quinquangvlare, five-angled; tire fame as 
pentangular. 

Remformt , kidney-thaped ; a* in common 
Ajarabaccu 

Rcpandunr, repand, or fcrpeotinc; having 
the edges linuated in a ferpentine manner.. 
Retufum r vetufe blunted at the end. 
Rugofum, wrinkled, having the veins-funk, 
fo that the furface appears uneven. 

Sagittatwn* fagittatc, arrow-thaped; being 
fhaped Hke the head of an arrow. 

Scabrum, rough, rugged; having the furface 
covered with little irregular tubcrdcs. 

Serratum, ferrated, or fa wed ; having the 
edges notched like a faw, the indentings 
bending towards the top of the leaf: there arc 
alfo, 

- retrorfum, fa wed backward. 

- ehtufum, obtufely fa wed; having the 

indentings obtufe and weak. 

- - dup/icatum , doubly fawed ; having 

final) feiratures upon the greater. 

SrJ/ilt , fitting dole. 

Stnuatum , finuated; having fmufes or hol¬ 
lows along the border or roargiu. 

SpnttUatnm, fpatula-lhapcd ; being oblong, 
widening and rounded upward, but narrow 
below. 

Striatum* ft leaked, or vfith many (light lon¬ 
gitudinal furrows or ftripes on its furface. 

Spinofum , fpinous or tfiorny; as Acanthus 
/pint/us* &tc. 

Sulcatum , furrowed or ridged; having a 
number wi longitudinal ridges. 

Subrotwulum, roundUli; almoft orbicular, 


only being a little broader or larger in fome 
part or other. 

Subulatum , tabulate, awU(haped; being 
broadeft at the bafe, contradiog gradually 
to the extremity, into a (harp point. 

Suceulentum, fucculent; generally thick, 
fle/hy, and full of moi&ure, as in Aloe, Cotjle- 
don, &c. 

Teres* cylindric, and"tapering. 

Tomentojum, tomentofe; downy, clofely co¬ 
vered with fine velvety down. 

Trilobatum , trilobed, or thtse-lobed; divided 
into three lobes or fcgments. 

Triangulare, triangular; forming three an¬ 
gles, the two lowed Icing level witn the bafe. 

Trigonum, trigonal, three-fided, or three- 
edged ; having three fides, and aa many (harp 
edges, and grow narrow- from die bafe to the 
extremity. 

Triquetrum , three-fided litSf the former, but 
the fides are flatter, and die edges not fo pro¬ 
minent. 

Tetragonum, four-fided. 

Truncatum, truncate; whenthe point feems 
to he cut off tranfverfly, as in Liriodendron 
Tulip if era, tulip-tree. 

Tubul'ofum, tuhulofe, or hollow within; as 
in Allium Cepa, the onion. 

Vcnofum, venofe, veined; having many 
branched veffels, like veins, running througn- 
the furface. 

Vtfcidum , vifeid ; vifeous, clammy or glu¬ 
tinous. 

Undulatum, undulate, waved; rifing and 
falling in convexities towards the margin. 

Compound Leaves . 

A compound Leaf, is that which is coni- 
pofed of two, three, or many fmallcr- leaves 
or foliola, fupported on one common* foot- 
ftalk ; which afiemblage of folioles'or lobes, 
if ever fo large or numerous, on ono petiole, or 
general foot-ftalk, conftituta hut one com¬ 
pound leaf, folium compojhum-, tbefe fmaller 
leaves or folioles conlhturing die compound, 
are, lingly of tlicmfelvcs; fmnll Ample leaves, 
varying in -their form, according to the di- 
tlinC'tion already given, and are fometimes 
taruiihed with (hort foot-(talks (petioli Jh 
iffuing from die main one, (bmeitmc* feated 
clofc (f jjile) to the middle rib, without any: 
proper loot ftulk of their own. 

Compound leavcR may he divided into 
three clafies or divifions-—I. Tire compound 
properly fo called, being only once com¬ 
pounded, the foliola being fupported imme¬ 
diately on the main foot-ftalk.-—9. Decom¬ 
pound, twice compounded ; the foot-ftalk di¬ 
viding into Icfler, and on which the foliola 
are (upported.— 3 . Supradccompound, ieveral 

times 
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times compounded; the main foot-ftalk divid¬ 
ing into others, thefe fubdividing into fmall-* 
er, and on which are fupportcd the foliolcs ; 
each 6f which three clafles of compound ad¬ 
mit of a variety of modifications, which give 
rife to as great a variety of terms, viz. 

Binatum , binate; two, formed of two fo¬ 
liolcs on one foot-ftalk. 

Ternatum, temate; three, having three fo- 
'lioles. 

Digltatum , digitate, fingered ; having fevc- 
ral long lobes attached to the top of the 
foot-ftalk, and fpread out like the fingers of 
a hand. 

Quinatum, quinate, five-lobed. 

Pinna turn,' pinnated or winged; having 
many folioles arranged along each fide of the 
rib, or prolongation of the common foot- 
ftalk, like wings, as in Acacia, Sumach, and 
hence called pinnated or winged leaves, of 
which are the following modifications. 

——- cum impati, completely pinnat¬ 

ed j a winged-leaf terminated by an odd fo- 
liole, proceeding from the extremity of the 
middle rib. 

Pi nnatumabt upturn, abruptly pinnated; not 
terminated bv an odd lobe. 

-- —oppofitum , oppofitely pinnated ;*the 

foliolcs (landing oppofitc to each other. 

- ahernum , alternately pinnated; the 

lobes placed alternately. 

- interruptunu interruptedly winged ; 

the foliolcs being alternately larger and 
linaller. 

- cirrhofum, cirrhofe pinnated; the 

extremity terminated by a cirrhus, or clafper. 

- decurrem , decurrently pinnated ; 

having the bale of the folioles running along 
the mid-rib from one to the other. 

- ccnjugatum , conjugate pinnated ; 

paired, the winged-leaf compofed of one 
pair of folioles only. 

Decompsf.tum, decompound-leaves, or twice 
compound; having the main foot-ftalk divided 
into fmallcr; and thefe fmallcr ones fupport 
fhe lobes.—And of this kind of compound 
leaves are: 

Biternatum, or tcrnatum-duplicatum, doubly 
three-lobcd; the foot-ftalk dividing into three 
fmallcr, each fupporting three/a/ic/a. 

—■ .- pinna turn duptuatum , doubly pin¬ 

nated ; the main ioor-ft.dk having fmallcr 
ones arranged on each fide, and on thefe arc 
. afranged the folioles. 

.. ■ bipinna turn, doubly-winged, as 

the former. / 

-- - feda turns pedate, or foot-fhnped . 

the foot-ftalk divides, and lias the folioles 
ranged on the jufcdc. 


Supradecompejttum, fuprtplecompound, or fc- 
vcral times compounded; the main foot-ftalk, 
dividing into others, thefe fubdividing into 
fmallcr, and upon which arefupported the lobes 
or foliola. And admits of the following va¬ 
rieties : 

. ternaturn triplication, triple 

three-leaved ; the foot-ftalk divides into three 
fmaller, each of thefe into three others, and 
each of which fupport three lobes or foliola. 

-- pinnatnm triplicatum , triple- 

pinnated, or triple-winged ; the main foot- 
ftalk fupporting fmaller petioles along each 
fide, thefe alfo have fmaller ones iftuing from 
both fides, and upon each fide of thefe latter 
are ranged the foliola. 

Determinate Leaves. 

By Determinate [.eaves, whether fimple or 
compound, is not con fide red their figure, or 
ftnufturc, bet their place, (itnation, and in- 
ferrion on the parts of the plant, and their 
direction. 

Ad pi ejjttm, apprefted; laid elofe to the Hem- 
. Aeiverfum. adverfe; turns its fide towards 
the iouth, not upward. 

Alternation , alternate; the reverfe of oppo¬ 
fitc, being placed tingly one above another, 
gradually on each fide of the Hem. 

Amplexicaule, its bafe embraces the ftrm 
quite round. 

Axillare, axillary; arifing from the angle 
between the branch and the Hem, or that be¬ 
tween the greater and fmaller branches. 

Articulatum , articulate, or jointed; out leaf 
growing on the top pf another. 

Caulinum, cauline, or Hem leaves ; fuch as 
grow immediately on the ftalk or ftetn. 

Confcrtum , confcrt; growing in clufters. 

Connatum, connate ; leaves growing oppo- 
fite, connecting at their bafe, appearing ns 
one, as in fome fpecies of honeyfuckie 

Decurrens , a decurrent or running leaf; 
having the bafe running along the ftem, as in 
fome thifiles. 

Demerfum , demerfe; funk under water. 

Dependent, dependent; pointing downward 
to the earth. 

DiJlichum, diftich, two-rowed; being rahg- 
ed along two fides of the branches only. 

Ercflum, ereiSi ; upright, fu as to make an 
acute angle with the Hem. 

Fafciculatum , fafcicnlate; in bundles from 
the fame point, as in the larch-tree. 

Fiorale, floral; placed near the flower. 

Horixontale, extended flat or parallel to the 
horizon; forming an exaft right-angle with 
the perpendicular. 

Imbrication, imbricate; growing over one 
another like tiles, or fcalcs of fifties. 

Jnfcxum , 
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htfiexum, inflex; turning the point towards 
the plant. . 

Natans, _natant; boating on die furface of 
the water. 

Ob/i quant , oblique; the bafe rifing upward, 
and the point toward the horizon. 

Oppojitum, oppoiite leaves; tfie 'reverie of 
alternate; being fuch as grow in pairs exactly 
oppofite. 

Patens , patent, fpreading; recedes from the 
ftem fo as to form an acute angle dierewith. 

Perfoliatum, perfoliate; the bafe furrounds 
the ftem or branch, without touching it with its 
margin or border, appearing as if perforated 
by the ftem running through itsdiik or middle. 

Peltatum, peltate, fhield-fhaped; having 
the foot-ftalk attached to the middle of its 
diflt, not to the edge; refembliug die form of 
a fhield, or target. 

Petiolatum, pctiolate, foot-ftalkcd; having 
a foot-ftalk. 

Quaternatum, four furrounding the ftalk at 
a joint. 

Qumternatum, five furrounding die ftalk at 
a joint. 

Radicale, radical; arifmg direflly from the 
root.. 

Radi cans, radicant, rooting; ftrikes root in 
theground. 

Kamrum, rameous, a branch leaf; placed 
on the branches. 

Reclinotum, reclined, bending downward; 
the extremity lower than die bale. 

Revolutum, levolute; rolled back. 

Semi-amp/exieeule , half embracing the ftalk 
or branch, with its bafe. 

Seminole , feminal, or feed-leaf} fpringing 
diredtly from the feed. 

SeJJtle, fcfiile; fitting clofe to the ftem or 
branch, without uny foot-ftalk. 

Spar jam, fparfed, fcattcred; placed irregu¬ 
lar, without any order. 

Sullatum, deflate, ftarry; feveral furround- 
ing the ftalk at each joint, expanding in a 
ftar- like manner. 

Ternatum , ternatq; diree furrounding the 
ftem at a joint. 

Vaginans, vagina nt, {heath-like; furround- 
ing the ftalk like a (heath, as in the grades 
and many liliaceous plants. 

V'ertiallatum, verticillate, whorlcd ; many 
leaves placed round the ftalk at die joints, in 
whorls or whirls. 

The foregoing lift of the botanic terms, 
and Jhort descriptions of the various kinds of 
Leaves, will aflift in conveying an idea of 
dieir forms and determination, &c. according 
to the terms ufed in deferibing them in the 
various fpecics and varieties ip each genus. 


The Leaves fumifli very eluant and natu¬ 
ral marks, in difcriminating, the Tpecies of 
plants; in no part is nature more various ttym 
in the ftru&ure of the Leaves, by which 
very numerous fpecies are determinal, and 
ought always td be ftudied by the young bo- 
tanift. 

FORCING FRAME, a fort of glafs- 
cafe, or light building fronted with glaf* 
Frames, in which to force flowers and fruits 
to eaiiy perfedfion, by aid of artificial heat, 
either of dung, tanner’s-bark, or adfual fire. 

The general acceptation, or meaning of a 
Forcing Frame is, a fixed eredlion.full to the 
fouth fun ; the length may be from' ten to 
fifty or one hundred feet; the width from 
five to fifteen, and from five'to ten high; 
having an upright back wall, of wood' or 
brick; and a*front of glafs-work, made fomc- 
titnes in one continued range of flope to the top 
of the back wall; and fometimes with upright 
glafs-work, head high, ranging immediately 
along the front, and from the top of whicn 
a glafs roof is carried to the top of thejiack 
or main wall; either of which may be for ge¬ 
neral ufe, for the reception of various forts of 
flower-plants, frnall flowering (hrubs, efculents, 
and dwarf fruit-trees, &c. occasionally, to force 
into bloom or fruit, &c. in winter, or early 
in fpring and fummer; whereby many forts 
of the more curious' flowers and fruits may 
be obtained fome months before their natural 
feafon, which will be a great curiofity, add 
which is cfFedted, as aforefaid, by aid of 
dung, bark, or fire heat; the former (dung 
heat) both by applying the dung principally 
againft the outfidc of the back wall, and by 
forming it into a bed internally; the fecond 
(bark heat) by forming it into a bed, in a pit 
within-fide ; and the third (fire heat) by having 
feveral returns of flues againft the tnfide of the 
back wall, and that of the front and both ends, 
for the heat to pafs along; each of which 
hereafter deferibed ; for thdfe kind of Frames 
are of different conftru&ion, according to the 
forts of plants chiefly intended to be forced ; 
and the materials of heat, as dung, bark, or 
fuel, rood convenient to be obtained for forc¬ 
ing them; fo that the conftrudion of each 
kind of Frame is feparately exhibited. 

Many of thefe Frames arc employed in the 
vicinity of London, for forcing various plants 
early for market, particularly lor Covent-gar¬ 
den, .where*in early fpring, "in March, April, 
and May, we (hall fee exhibited for fale va¬ 
rious forts of flowers, fiuks, and other efcu¬ 
lents, that would not, in their natural ftatc of 
growth, have appeared till June or July. 

But, for private ufe, where there is a roomy 
. 3 N pine- 
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pine-apple (love, it may aWb be ufed oceafion- fo may place the loweft plants in front, the 
ally, for forcing many forts of plants, flowers, others in order behind them, riling gradually 
and fome forts of fruits, with equal fuccefs, to the talleft in the back row. 
fufEcient for the fnpply of a family. From the above general (ketch, you will 

However, where confiderable fupply is re- eafily form an idea of the proper conltru&ion 
quired, a Forcing Frame diftind from the of a dung-heat Forcing Frame; which you 
pine-ftove would be more convenient. may improve as you (hall fee convenient. 

In either of thefe departments may be intro- This kind of Frame may be ufed with good 
duced for forcing, pots of ftrawberries, kidney- fuccefs where dung is plenty, and eafily ob- 
beans, rofes, honeyfuckles, jafmines, and any tained; particularly lor forcing rofcs, or any 
other flowering rnrubs; likewife carnations, other fmall' flowering plants, whole flowers 

{ rinks, fweet-wuliama, wall-flowers, ftock-gil- have merit in beauty or fragrance:—may alto 
iflowers, narcifiufes, jonquils, and early dwarf try pots of dwarf-cnerries, peaches, &c. alfo 
tulips, apd any other aefirable flower-plants or pots of goofeberries, currants, and llrawber- 
roots, that may be required early for euriofity; ries, carnations, pinks, and the like; having 
alfo feveral kinds of curious annuals, as balfa- all the forts in pots Separately, and in which 
mines, gomphreuas, flee. and may likewife they are to be placed in the Frame, 
have feveral forts of dwarf fruit-trees, as early The feafon to begin to work this Frame 
May and May-duke cherries, peaches, ueCta- is January and February, and may be conti¬ 
nues, apricots, figs, grapes, goofeberries, cur- nued oceafion ally till May ; but for any kind 
rants, rafpberries, flee. of fruit trees, the beginning of February is 

The general conftru&ion of each fort of time enough, though thofe plants of any kind 
thefe Frames is exhibited under feparate heads, fhat are designed to be forced, may be placed 
according to the materials of heat ufed in in the Frame a month or two before forcing 
forcing them, via. by dung-heat, bark-bed time,' fo be occalionally protected with the 
heat, and by fire-heat. * glaflcs in hard frofts; but at other times, let 

Bj iJvnjr- heat. them enjoy the full air till you begin forcing. 

By Dung-heat.—This is not only the moft The method of working this Frame is thus: 
simple and cheapeft kind of Forcing Frame in after having placed the pots of plants in regu- 
its conllrudlion, but alfo confiderably the lar order, the tailed behind, and the lowed 
cheaped in working, with refpeft to the arti- in front, Acc. then put on the lights, and hav- 
cle heat, as it may be forced effectually by fub- ing a fufficient quantity of frefh liable-dung, 
itantial linings of hot dung againft the back full of heat, prepared as for common dung 
and ends. . hot-beds, let it be piled up clofc againfl the 

Tfcus Frame is formed with an upright back outfide of the back and ends a yard wide at 
and ends of deal planking, and a Hoping front bottom, drawing it gradually into a foot width 
of movable giafs-lights; the length may be at top of the Frame, finithing it fbincwhat 
ten, twenty, or thirty feet, or more; the width, Doping, to^ throw off wet; observing, that 
from three to five, and five or fix high; the according as the dung fettles or finks down, a 
Frame work be of inch and half deal planking, frefh fupply mull be added at top, .to maintain 
tongued, and clofely joined, that no fleam the lining to the full height of the Frame. 
iro ® t ^ dung may penetrate into the Frame; This lining will cffe&ualiy. throw in a fine 
raifed five, fix, or feven feet high behind, and growing heat, and foon fet all the plants in 
but ten or twelve inches high in front, railing motion ; obferving to give air in the middle of 
both ends anfwerable to the front and back; fine days, by Hiding one or more of the lights. 
the glafs-work to range, from the upright in a little down; efpecialty when the plants be- 
front. Hoping upward towards the back wal^ gin to pufli; give alfo moderate watering oc- 
to about a foot width at top, there refling the cafimlly in mild funny weather, and cbvci. 
ends upon proper Frame-work of wood; and the glafies in cold nights with mats, 
bars or bearers, three inches width, mufl range In three or four weeks, when the heat be~ 
SlQping from the back to front, for the fupport gins to decreafe confiderably, it mud be ro¬ 
of the hghts. as in common hot-bed frames, and tie wed, either by entire frefh dung, or if new 
. ^ j to>: fi^rded wind and watertight; dung is fcarce, by (baking up the old, taking 

within-fide may be two or three ranges of nar- the worft away, and mix die remainder with 
row fhelves along the back and ends, for pots a due quantity of new, working the whole 
of final! plants, an* die bottom levelled, on again in a pile dole againft the back and ends 
which to place pqts oi larger kinds; or you as before; which.work.mufl be repeated every 
W *?ave (helves nfing one behind anotner three weeks or month, or as often as you 
quite ft am the from halfway up the back wall, (hall ice occafion ; for the heat muft be con- 
* 3 ftautly 
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ft anti y preferred to * regular brifk tempera¬ 
ture. 

A Frame of the tbffi.conftra&*ou, » a g fel 
appropriated aotfeely'&r fruit m**,p 4 «i»g 1 
them* in a border prepared within the Frame 
againft the back wall, and trained in the man¬ 
ner of wall-tree* to a treillis, ranged five or 
fix inches from the back eredlion ; in which 
may be planted early dwarf-cherries, peaches, 
nectarinea, apricots, grapes, figs, currants, dec. 
fo may be worked by dung-beat againft the 
back of the Frame as above dire&ed; begin¬ 
ning in February, and continuing thus ghtfles 
on, as well aa fupport the dung-heat until 
May; and there ia no doubt, with good ma¬ 
nagement, but that the different fom of fruit 
may be brought to perfedlion early. 

But a dung-beat Forcing Frame may be con- 
ftru&ed of more capacious dimensions, to ad¬ 
mit of making a fubflantial hot-bed of dung 
internally, bom to produce an increafed de¬ 
gree of heqf,and wheteinto plunge pots of fc- 
veral forts of flowering and efcuient plants to 
bring them forwarder in growth, being aflift- 
ed auo with a lining of hot dung applied to the 
exterior of the back part of the Frame, aa ex¬ 
plained in the foregoing: and for the internal 
hot-bed, Should form a bottom pit of proper 
width, length, and depth, making the bed 
tlierein a yard depth in good hot dung, cover¬ 
ing the top with light dry earth, or end or new 
tan-bark, fix or eight inches thick, in which 
to plunge the pots of flowers, or thole of early 
efeuients, fuch as kidney-beans, peas, .Straw¬ 
berries, fallading, flee. 

By Bark-bed heat. 

By Bark-bed heat.—This kind, of Forcing 
Frame is worked by aid of a tinner’s bark 
hot-bed, formed in a pit within-fide the 
whole length. See Ba&k-ud and Bakk- 
Ht. 

This Frame may be formed either of wood 
or brick-work, and fronted, flee, with falhes 
of glafs like the former; the length may be 
ten, twenty, or thirty fleet, or more; eight or 
ten wide, and fix or eight high: and may be 
conftru&ed either nearly slake die dung-neat 
Frame, fix or eight fleet high behind, and one 
in front, the ends conformable, and doping 
Frames of glafs-work railed from the mat, 
Hoping either quite to the top of dm back watt, 
01 to incline only about one half towards that 
part, meeting a riled roof at top halfway, which 
Should be ratted high enough in Stoat to throw 
the water off behind, aa well as to tdihh as 
much fun as poSfible to every part of the Frame; 
or it may be conftrudled With an upright front 
of glafa, head high, and a doping roofof glafs- 
work, ranging from the .upright front to the 
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top of the back wall. Which is rather die moil 
eligible form, both for ppnyewuracc msd bene- 
r&ofljkMdsttts 5 either iWillisd^ 
^«>WWUd detach) 

.wail already built, 
back, and Save feme 
either be, of wood.oj 
much better if glatii 
the gM*-work m e« 
to move on and off, 

ward and forward to „_ ri ___ 

neceffafy work; and at oae end. Hearths back 
wall, may be a doer to eater occasionally; 
and within-fide muft be a mt for thohrtk-bed, 
three feet deep, part funk. She g r e a ter part 
raifed, continued the whole length am width, 
except about a foot and half aljey-to go in to 
perform the aecefiary culture, as weft as to 
view and gather the produce of different plants. 

The pit within is to be fitted with new tan 
any time in winter or fpring, yon imttnt to be¬ 
gin forcing, though January is foooenough, 
and the beginning of February is notCeo late; 
the bark will fupport a growing ferae three 
months, and if then ftirmf up to thelentom, 
will reney? its heat, add continue ft two 
months longer. , „„ 

In this Frame may plunge in thehprk-bed 
pots of roles, or any other choice flowering 
fhrubs you would force into an catty bloom*; 
likewife may place pots of ftrowbMrries to¬ 
wards the front and top glafr; and pots of 
kidney-beans and early dwarf pern may be 
placed in any part of the Frame; afro pots of 
dwarf fruit-trees, before raeatfooed, pots of 
double pinks, carnations, mid any other mode¬ 
rate-growing fibrous-rooted perennials, as well 
as any forts ofbulbous or 
era, as narcifiufes, jonqi 
ranunculnfes, and various 
The heat of die hi 
warm the earth and in' 
forward any forts of 
perfedlion at an earb 
although they do not al 
abundantly aa in tlx " 
it but a few of any 
fiats their natural 
fuffideOtly pay; 
will ai west be «e 
riofity inthe famil 
FnQ» xfc muft 
wyriti 
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gtefies mom or left open, keeping «A«lofe on 
nights. « 

Give water alfo edcaftonafly in moderate 
quantities. * 

When the heat of the bark declines consi¬ 
derably, do not omit forking it over to the 
3 N a bottom; 
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shrubs, <w fc**W Wyheihsbeoos, 

Ing plants, fibrett* or bulfcotis-rootdd, kid- 
aey-beahs, ftrawfcersjfcftft '$l&* t 

By Fire-heat ^SStarcmg Frame 

is worked by a&ual Cnv Iflrttfl in a fprnace 
behind at one end *r dsdfie, firohi thence com* 
munjjcatfoe itje heat by internal flues or fun* 
nail running the whew length of flu back 
wall b three or fodr Taman one above aom 
dar. 41ml continued » one or two flues io 
thr Dsk'snl the 4hW thus oonftruded, is 
often employed fi»f ripening fevenl of the 
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low wall a foot high, on which to lay a plate 
of timber, and from which are ranged glass 
.frames or lights in one continued Hope to the 
top of die bach waU, there received into pro¬ 
per frame-work ; bet for fie greater conve¬ 
nience, the lights may be hi two tiers or 
ranges, an under and upper tier, the upper 
range made to Aide up and fi n is oner the 
others, but (o as all the glafr-urork can be 
moved »a way occsGonally, to admit the full 
air to the trees after the work of Forcing; the 
whole bottom-fpace within this Frame mud 
be of good loamy earth, or any good garden 
mould, two ipadcs deep, which mpAbedugbr 
trenched in the common way; then plant a 
range bf trees behind, towards the wall, and 
two or three yards aftmder, eroding a treiliis 
behind them, upon which to train the branch¬ 
es as againft a wait or efpalier; beftdes thefe 
trees, there may be other inferior plants fet in 
the border or in pots, in front of the trees, as 
ftra wherries, dwarf kidney-beans, dwarf peas, 
msxagtn beans, &c. dwarf roles, or die like, 
that will not rife high enough to (hade‘the 
fruit-trees in the back range. 

A frame of this conftru&ion, forty or fifty 
feet long, may be worked by one hie, but 
o fmpaees for files will be re- 
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ricularly fome forts of 
™*e the whole bot- 
i two fpadcs deep, 
bdos, let. for they are 



•maim capariou* 'Flam 
for trained ernes and ftandards, may be of 
any length from twenty to fifty feet - or more, 
but matt beaten or fifteen feet wide, having 
tw?ufu%fctback wall of brick ten feet'high, 
with flues as above dire&ed, sod a tow wall 
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in front one or two fret high, on which is 
ercSed uprightglafs-work, font or five feet 
perpendicular, and from the top of thefe, a 
Coping roof of glafs frames, continued to the 
top or the back wall,' fupportcd npon proper 
bearers three fret fix inches difiance, having 
die top glades in two ranges, an under aim 
upper range, as before adviled, both of which, 
and thofe of the upright in front, made to 
Hide, and move away occafionally; in this 
Frame there will be room to walk under the 
lafs-work in any part, and there will be aifo 
ue room for the trees, both dwarfs and ftand- 
ards j and then having the whole ground-fpace 
withinfide of loamy, or other good earth, as in 
the other Frame, you may plant your trees, 
fome in one range againfi the back wall, as 
peaches, ne&arincs, apricots, grapes, fi^s, Sec. \ 
fix or eight feet afundcr, erecting aticillis for] 
training them upon ; and in fiont of th-j-fe may 
be planted rows of young cherries, both in (mall 
ftandards, halt ftandards, and dwarfs ; the full 
ilandards to have five or fix fret fiems, the 
half fiandards three or four, and the dwarfs 
one or two foot fiems ; each fort, both trained] 
trees and fiandaids to he planted when about 
from three to four or five, years old, as foon 
as tliey acquire a bearing fiatc, having regu¬ 
lar heads of two or three feet extent at nrft 
planting. Having procured the trees, and the 
ground ready for their reception, may tha^ 
plant one lange of the choiceft forts as before 
noticed, next the back wall, two or rhree 
yards afunder, the others in rows from back 
to front, at fix or eight feet diftance, the tail¬ 
ed behind tr.l the lowed: in front, at rhree or 
four feet difiance in each row, making each 
row range againfi the intervals of the trained 
trees behind; or if they are all ftandards and 
half fiandards, there will be more room ft i 
frveral forts of fmalier plants under them ; and 
as their branches will be nrarer the top glafles, 
may be of particular advantage; and in the 
intervals may be planted fome low currants, 

E oofchei ncs, rafpbcnics, ft raw berries, dwarf- 
eans, kidney-beans, Sec. Rut a frame of thefe 
dimenfions is fometimes planted entirely with 
ftandards, more particularly cherries, as be¬ 
ing more moderate fhooters and fooneft ar¬ 
rive to a bearing (late, fo. as to bear any to¬ 
lerable quantity of fruit; planting them five or 
fry feet diftance: foretimes ftandard plums, 
apricots, peaches, and ne&arines are alfoplant- 
co, and vines to train up under the glides. 

A Frame of thefe dimenfions, twenty-five 
fret long, may be worked by one tire ; nut if 
much more than thirty feet ha length, two 
furnaces for fires, with each Its fct of flues, 
will be neccflbry 


With refpedl to the age of the trees for 
both the above kinds- or fire-beat Forcing 
.Frames, they fhould be front three to four or 
five years old, with regular beads of branches, 
two or three fret extent, and juft arrived at. a 
tolerable bearing (late-, no very vigorous (hoot¬ 
ers mod be admitted, but fuch only that af- 
fumc a.moderate regular growth, and are 
trained in the nurfety until they have ac¬ 
quit ed a proper fixe, each as directed under 
their refpedive genera, whether as wall trees 
or ftandards; or trees proper for the purpofe 
may be bed at ell the, public lturfrries: they 
are to be tranfpianted into the Frame in Octo¬ 
ber or November so remain for forcing; but 
fhould be permitted to have a year or two's 
growth here before you begin forcing them, 
that they may be firmly rooted; daring which 
rime all the glafies fhould be entirely away, 
that the trees may have the full air till forcing 
rime is nearly arrived;' or mat occafionally' 
have trained bearing trees, of final) fixes, in¬ 
pots, if they have Men in good growth for 
one frafon at lead, and fo removed in their 
laid pots into die frame at the proper feafon, 
as above. ■,, 

In both the above kinds of Forcing Frames, 
may aifo plant fome grape-vines on the.out¬ 
ride of the front glaues jn the foil ground,, 
and their fiems trained 'ttireogh holes, **tyt 
condudl the (boots along up the infide towards 
the glafs-work to a fort of flight treilHs, keep¬ 
ing’the branches vmife thin; and they Wm 
ripen early fruit in‘great perfe&iori. 

It fhould hoyVq^jb* remarked widi «e> 
fpe& to grapes. tfiat When intended to have 
in your Fotcing Frame any of the 
kinds, which do not ripen here witty*#! dm 
aid of fhelrer and artificial heat,' k Wdf fie- 
tnoie advifable to have fome in a department 
by themfelves, becaufe they often do not ripen 
till late in autumn, fo often require the glafies 
to be continued over them joceafionauy all 
fummer, especially in wet and cold weather; 
«and fometimes, if dm autumn proves wer and 
cold, they require fill aid Ug^ht of gentle 
fires made on nights, to’ promote their ‘ri¬ 
pening perfectly; m which cafes, were other 
trees, whofe fruit me ripe and gone in fom- 
mcr, planted in the fame department, it would 
force them at an trati&yely feafon, and greatly 
weaken them. ’ 

The feafon for beginning to make the flies 
for forcing the trees in either of the above 
deferibed tore-heat frames, is any time in Ja¬ 
nuary, though about foe middle, or towstds 
the latter edd of that month, or bdgtyning of 
February, is, for die gendhri^att, rethrr 
uoft fuccefsfoltime to-begin the geueu^ 
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lug, to have a good crop; for if the tree* are log fhoots, for the brandies mail be kept thin 
forced very early, there will be fome danger and regular, clear of each other, fix or eight 
of their mifcarrying; as, if they Ihould come inches diftance} anil any flragglcrs which cx- 
ilito bloffom, when fevere weather prevails, tend in length cpnfiderably, flimild be reduced 
that air cannot be freely admittedr they feldom to order; and as the branches in general be- 
fet any tolerable crop of fruit; therefore, by come fo long, as to prefs again ft die glaffes, 
beginning to make the fires about the time or fpread too much, they Ihould alfo be re* 
above dire&cd, the trees will be iu bloffom duced a little, to preferve them within due 
about the middle of February, when we may compafs; obferving always, when ftionening 
■expe& fome fine funny days for the adroiflion the ftandards, it is neccflary to cut to a bud 
pf a mod em** portion of frcih air, which id fituated on the outftde of the (hoot or branch, 
eflentially neceffary to promote the natural making the cut on the infide; hut for parti- 
impregnation of the fruit, and improves its culars in pruning both the trained trees and 
free growth; for if kept too clofe, they are ftandirds, fee their refpeftive genera, 
mpt to drop off in their infant flate. Every autumn, after pruning the trees, the 

The fires are to be lighted in the furnace borders muft he digged carefully one fpade 
■every evening about four or five o'clock, and deep. 

if kept burning till ten or twelve, it will fuffi- It muft be remarked, that the trees in thefe 
dently treat the flues to warm the internal air Frames, if annually forced, are not fo durable 
of the houfe till next day morning, when, if nor plentiful bearers, as thofe in the foil air; 
very coJd, froftjr, or cloudy damp weather, a. therefore, when you fhail fee any become 
moderate fire may alfo be made occafionally; weak, fickly, or bad bearers, others ihould 
and by no means force die trees too much, for be ready in training, or procured from the 
a moderate warmth will prove the moil foe- nurferies, to plant in their ftead; and in this 
cefsfol; and thus continue die fires occafion- no time ihould be loft, 
ally till April or May, but lefs in proportion . But to continue the fame trees more effec- 
as the weather grows warmer. tually in health, and in a bearing ftate, fome 

Freih air muft be occafionally admitted in have a double portion of walling and flaming 
fine days, by Aiding fome of the glaffct a planted, but more particularly that of the firft 
little open, and, as .me trees advance to blof- described fire-heat Frame, which is fometimes 
fom and fruit, the days grow longer, and the contrived to move or Hide along from one 
power of the fun greater, allow a greater pro- place to another, for one Frame-work and 
portion of air accordingly. Likewifc give fre- glaffes to ferve two portions of walling, fo 
joent waterings to the borders. mat being alternately worked, one pan one 

Thus yoar trees will be in full bloffom in year, the other the year after, each ponion 
February, and fome wQl ripen fruit in April, of trees will have a year of reft in their na- 
and early in May, particularly cherries, and rural growth, and will focceed each other in 
ftrawbenries; you may alfo rxpc& early apri- due order for forcing, whereby the health and 
cots; peaches, and nedtarines in May and June, vigour of the trees will be better fopported, 
plums and grapes in June and July; but the and each year a greater crop of fruit may be 
curious large late forts of grapes, which do cxpc&ed, than if the fame trees were fuccef- 
not ripen in this country without fhelter and lively forced every year, 
artificial heat, will not be ripe till Auguft or FOREST TREES, fuch large trees, both 
September. deciduous and ever-green, that grow in woods 

After the fruit iff the different forts are all, and forefts, either naturally or cultivated, and 
gathered, the glaffes fbould be taken entirely arrive to timber, and whofe wood is proper. 
away, that the trees may have the full air for any oeconomical purpofes, 
during fummer; and in December they Should Of the Foreft Tree kind, there are twenty 
be placed upon the Frame again* ready for or thirty different forts of deciduous and ever- 
forcing in January. greens, which may be employed as fuch. 

With refpe& to pruning the trained trees, fome to grow to large timber for building, 
i. e. fuch that are trained as wall-trees againft others to compofe coppices of underwood, to 
the treillis, &c. they are to be pruned and' fell every ten, fifteen, or twenty years for 
strained every fummer and autumn, each fort various imaller purpofes in hulbandry, build- 
according to its kind, as other wall-trees, and big, and many other trades, as exhibited in 
ha dire&ed under all their rcfpe&ive articles; die culture of the refpedive forts, each under 
mid as totbe ftandards, their requifite prun* its proper genus r but we have cotleded under 
mg Is prrooipjjdly hi autumn, to cut out any this head a lift, of all the foru that may be 
irregular growth, ao^t h in n i ng out any crowd- employed in forming woods and other profit¬ 
able 



able plantations as timber trees, by which any 
one may fee at once the forts proper for fucn 
purpofes; and ail of which here exhibited 
are very hardy, and eafily railed in rite open 
ground, raoflly by feeds, and fome by layers 
and cuttings; ana ail of them fucceea in any 
open expolure; amd as, in the compafs of an 
citatc, the fituations and- foils may be very 
variable, fome parts level r fome mountainous, 
others- low, fome boggy, fome light and fandy, 
'and others loamy-,, or of a ftiff clayey nature, 
it wilt be eafy to fuk any fort according to 
the foil in which they fucceed beft, which is 
always mentioned in their culture; and as 
fuch plantations are in general great ornaments 
as well as improvements to eftatcs, no ground, 
however barren or unfavourably fituated, need 
lie wade, fmee there are trees will fuit all 
forts, and of eafy culture; obferving, however, 
we only give the lids here of the proper (ores; 
and as to their general culture, fee each in its 
refpe&ivc genus 

We (hall exhibit them under two heads, 
viz, deciduous and ever-grecn kiuds. 

Deciduous kinds. 

Acer, the Maple-tree — common-maple, 
greater-maple, or fycamore-tree — Norway- 
maple—alli-lcafed maple. 

./Esc ulu s, Horfe-chef nut —common horfe- 
chefnut. 

Bet ula, the Birch-tree —common birch- 
tree— betula alum, or aidei-tree. 

Car r in us. Horn-beam —common horn¬ 
beam—flowering horn-beam. 

Cei.tis, Nettle-tree —common black-fruit¬ 
ed nettle-tree—purple-fruited nettle-tree. 

Corylus, Haxlc-nut-tree— common basic- 
tree. 

CrAT iCCUS, Wild Service-tree — maple- 
leafed ler vice-tree. 

Cupressus, Deciduous Cyprefs. 

Facus, Beech-tree — common beech-tree — 
farus caftanta, or Spaniih chcfnat-tree. 

Traxinus, A/h-tree —common alh-tree. 

Juolans, Walnut-tree— common walnut- 
tree—black Virginia walnut-tree. 

Ft mus, Pine-tree—pinus larix, or larch- 
tree. 

Platakvs, Plane-tree— oriental plane-tree 
—accidental plane-tree—Spaniih plane-tree. . 

PoPULUS, Poplar-tree —r- white poplar, or 
abele-tree—black poplar—trembling poplar, 
or afpen-tree—Lombardy poplar. 

Prunus, Plum-tree , including the prunus 
atrafus, or cherry-tree—wild black-cherry- 
tnee—wild red-cherry-tree —prunus padus , or 
bird cherry-tree. 

Queue vs. Oak-tree — common English 
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oak—willow-leafed oak—chefnut-leafed oak. 

Salix, Willow-tree —common white wil¬ 
low—red willow—broad-leafed fweet-fcenteil 
willow—yellow cultivated willow—pendu¬ 
lous, or weeping-willow—fallow, or oval 
rough-leafed willow—ofier, or Song-fhooting 
willow, and fevcral others. See Salix. 

Sorbus, Service-tree, Mountain-ajh— com¬ 
mon mountain-alb, or wild farbus —fwcet or 
eatable-fruited fervice-tree. 

Tin A, Lime or . Linden-tree — common 
green-twigged lime-tree--—red-twigged lime-, 
tree. - 

Ulmus, Elfn-tree-— common upright Eng- 
lilh elm—broad-leafed wych-elm—narrow- 
leafed wych-elm— jC omilh fmail-leafed elm. 
See Ulmus. 

Ever-green kinds . 

Buxus, Box-tree — common broad-leafed 
tree box—narrow-leafed tree box. 

Cupressus, Cyprefs-tree — fpreading-cy- 
prefs. 

Ilex, Holly-tret —common green holly. 

uniperus. Juniper-tree — reth Virginia 
cedar. 

Taurus, Bay-tree— common bay-tree, and 
varieties. 

Pinus, Pine and Fir-tree —wild pine, com¬ 
monly called Scotch fir—piaeafter, or great 
wild-pine-—flame-pine—fwamp pine—Wey- 
mouth-pine—fpruce fir-tree—-filver fir-tree, 
and cedar of Lebanon. See Pinus. 

Prunus, Plum-tree — prunus lauro-cerafust, 
cherry-bay or laurel tree. 

Qu e rcu s, Oak-tree — ever-grcen oak- 
cork tree. 

Taxuc, Yew-tree. 

Thuya, the tree of life, or arbor vita* —• 
common arbor pita. , 

For more foecies and varieties of fome of 
the different families in the above Iwo lifts, 
fee their refpe&ivc genera. % 

Of the above lift of foreft-trees, die prin¬ 
cipal and moft valuable forts here as* timber 
are the oak,-elm, beech, and chefnm,^afh, 
maple, birch and alder, poplar, plane - tree, 
larch, ami the pine and fir-trees; bur, as 
moft of the other forts will grow ha any ex- 
pofure, they might he introduced among the 
others here and there in compofing woods and 
other plantations for profit; which wilt affift 
both in beautifying the eftate, and increafe the 
value, as they become fit for the feveral ufes 
for which they are calculated; fome to ftand, 
for timber, others for under*wood: among the 
reft, the willow and hazel fhould not.be omit-' 
ted; they will grow any where, and will yield 
no inconfidenme profit; but the oak, elm, 
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afh, and beech, are the moft valuable of all 
timber-trees in this country. 

Moft of the above forts are eafily raifed 
from feed in any common ground in the nur- 
ferv, fouie alfo by layers, others principally 
by cuttings, as alder, poplar, willow, and 
laurel. 

The feed may be fown in autumn, in Oc¬ 
tober, or November, and fome in fpriug, as 
mentioned under their refpeflve articles 
though all the forts, if tlus feeds arc properly 
fccured nil February, may then be fown 
with .good fucccfs; when the plants are two 
years old, plant them either where they ate to 
remain, or in nurfery rows, to iland until 
they are three or four feet high or more, and 
may then be tronfplanted for good in autumn 
or winrer into the places where tljcy are to 
remain, to form a wood, See. ohferving, it 
is advifable to have the deciduous and ever¬ 
green kinds principally in feparatc planta¬ 
tions ; and that if defigned to have under¬ 
wood, for felling occalionallyi between the 
frees allotted to iland for timber, the deci¬ 
duous kinds are chiefly to be ufed for this 
jputpofc; bccaufe the (loots of each felling in 
moft forts, (hoot forth again much freer man 
cver-grcens; they -may therefore be planted 
at four or five feet diftance,. and after eight or 
ten years* growth, fome will be ready to thin for 
the firft felling: ever-green kinds in different 
plantations may alfo be planted at the fame 
diftance, and as they advance in growth as 
above, may be thinned out alfo as under¬ 
wood, being careful in the thinning of both 
kinds, deciduous and ever-greens, to leave 
enough of the mod promifing plants to grow 
up to timber. 

But where, in a large extent of ground 
intended for plantations, to fave expend'in 
planting, the feeds are fomctim'es fown at 
once where the trees are to remain to com 
pofe the woods, having ,the ground prepared 
by proper ploughing, drills are drawn two 
or three inches deep, and three or .four feet 
afonder, the feeds are fcattered in the drills, 
and immediately covered over; then in fpring 
and autumn following, great care muft be 
exerted to hoe down weeds between the rows 
as the plants come up. 

Another method of expeditious planting Js, 
to raid the young plants in the nurdry, and 
after two or three years’ growth in the feed- 
bed, plant them out in rows a yard or 
■four met afonder, and two feet diftance in the 
aow*. 

In all large plantations there (hould be left 


the wood, as well as to admit a larger circu¬ 
lation of air to the trees. 

In thefe plantations by either method, great 
attention is requifite to Keep up good fences, 
and deftroy large weeds, by hoeing, Sic. till 
the trees are advanced in growth, and almoft 
ready for the firil fall or thinning. 

The firft fall or dunning fur underwood 
tnuft be determined by the iize, intended, ules, 
and demand for the materials; as for exam¬ 
ple, if for poles or fuch like purpofes, or for 
faggot wood, Sic. they will probably be ready 
in (even, eight, or ten years, when part may 
be then cut down; another part the following 
year; fo go on annually, till the whole plan¬ 
tation i$ cut; by which time the firft fall will 
be grown up and ready to cut again, cfpeci- 
aily of the deciduous kinds ; ohferving, at each 
fall, to leave the moft vigorous and thriving 
trees for timber, which may be left pretty cloic 
■at firft, and thinned as they increafc in bulk, 
leaving at lead a full crop to grow to large 
timber-trees, dill preferving die ftools between 
them to cut occafionally for underwood, every 
feven, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, accord¬ 
ing to the demand, or purpofes for which they 
are intended. 

It (hould be remarked, if intended to plant 
any boggy or marihy grounds, that alder, 
poplar, and willow, are the proper forts; which 
will grow very fall either by fmall cuttings, 
or by large truncheons; elder will alfo grow 
freely this way. 

FOSSE, a fort -of ha-ha, or funk fence, 
ditch-likc.Jsve or fix feet deep, and ten, twen¬ 
ty, or more wide, formed at the termination 
of particular parts of pleafure-grounds, parks* 
dec. to extend the profpcdL 

Thefe kind of fences are often formed at 
the termination of fpaciotut lawns, grand 
walks, avenues, and other principal parts of 
plcafurc gardens and parks, both to extend 
the pvofpe& into the adjacent fields and coun¬ 
try, and give the particular parts of a garden 
an air of larger extent than it realty has, as at 
a diftance nothing of the fence is feen, fo 
that the adjacent park, fields, &c. appear to 
be connected with the garden. 

When a pleafuie-ground is fitnated in a 
park, dr paddock, or adjoins to one, or any 
fpaciou* odd open to any agreeable profpe&s, 
the Fofle is often continual quite round, as 
far as the profpc£t is agreeable, cither to dm 
adjacent fields, plantation, water, or any other. 
objeft appearing to view from die walks of 
die garoea. 

Tnefe Fofles are formed upon two different 
{dans, both however ferving die purpofe # of 

a fence* 
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• fence, and to render the profpe& open and 
airy. 

One fort is formed with an upright fide 
next the garden, five, fix, or fcven feet deep, 
faced with a wall of brick, (lone, or ftrong 
poll and planking; the other fide is made flop* 
ing outward from the bottom of the upright 
wall, &c. gradually with an eafy flope to fif¬ 
teen or twenty feet diftance, or if more the 
better, fo as to render the declivity as eafy and 
imperceptible as poflible, both to take off all 
ftiff and ditch-like appearance, and that if in 
a field or park, no ground will be loft, as it 
may be converted into grafs ; obferving, that 
the top of the upright fide (hould be nearly 
upon a level with the adjacent ground of the 
garden, and always a little higher than the 
top of the Hope on the oppoutc fide, and 
which ihould be laid with grafs correfpond- 
ing to the adjoining garden-ground; unlefs it 
is thought convenient to continue a gravel 
walk that way; in which cafe, always preferve 
a proper verge of grafs between the walk and 
the edge of the Foffe ; the Hoped fide Ihould 
alfo have its top always nearly on a level with 
the adjacent ground of the field, park, or part 
where it is formed; and that the fide being 
finiihed with a regular flope from top to bot¬ 
tom, it ihould alio he fown or laid down in 
rafs, which will preferve the flope always in 
ue form, and at all times appear decent and 
agreeable to the fight. 

In forming this kind of Fofle, if, by rca- 
fon of wet you cannot go deep enough to 
form the upright fufficiently fcncible againft 
men and hearts, a thcvau-dt-fr 'ife of wood¬ 
work may be erected along the top, project¬ 
ing outward in a nearly horizontal petition, 
or as much fo as to rife but very little above 
the level of the top of the perpendicular fide 
on which it is fixed, that it may not obftru& 
the view, or be very perceptible from the gar¬ 
den. 

'I'he next fort of Fofle is formed with both 
fides Hoping, and in perpendicular depth from 
four to five or fix Icet, having a fence near 
that height arranged along the bottom ; the 
fides may be gradually from the bot¬ 

tom to ten or twenty leer width, or more, 
at top ; for, the more eafy and imjHrrceptibfi 
the Hope, the better, but more particularly on 
the field fide, for the reafons before given aud 
the fides to be alfo fown or layed with grafs. 
In this kind of Fofle, as both fides bciug (lo¬ 
ped, confequently a fence along the bottom 
is neceflary as a defence againft cattle, &c. 
which may be either ftrong paling, or any 
kind of palifado-work, the height in propor¬ 
tion to the pei|»endicular depth of the Fofle 


for the top fttould not be higher then that of 
Hopes. 

The method of forming both thefe kinds of 
fences is as follows: 

If it be defigned to have the firft deferibed 
Fofle, i.e. one fide perpendicular, the'other 
(loping, proceed thus : - fet out the. intended 
width by two ranges of (hort flakes, then level 
in the flakes by notching, according to the 
intended height of the top on each fiae, ebr- 
refponding with the adjacent ground as afore- 
faid; and then make up both the top lines 
with earth firmly, according to the line of 
level marked on the flakes; this done, then 
clofe along the fide of the line of the intended 
upright fide, proceed to dig a trench three feet 
wide, perpendicularly to the intended depth 
of the Fofle; as you go on, work alfo the 
(loping fide gradually down, dill continue dig¬ 
ging the trench perpendicularly next the gar¬ 
den, &c. till arrived at the proper depth ; men 
level the bottom equally along according to 
the lines of level at top, and haying proceed¬ 
ed fo far, then, according to the line of level 
at top and bottom, trim and fiqtfti off the 
(loping fide regularly, fo as to form an even 
flope from the out fide line at top, to that at 
bottom : as to the upright fide, a wall muft 
be ere&ed to the height of the line of level at 
top; making good the ground behind the 
wall, firmly, as the building advances; and 
finilh the top with a coat ot turf Jevel with 
the adjoining ground; at the fame time finilh 
alfo the Hope, either by fowing it with grafs- 
feed, or laying it with turf as (hall be moft 
convenient. 

To form the other fort of Fofle with both 
fides (loping, fet our the width by two lines 
of flakes, level them in, and make up the 
ground of each line according to the mark of 
level, as dire&cd before in tnc former; then 
exa&Iy along the middle, between the two 
lines of flakes, dig a crouch two or three feet 
wide, to the intended depth of the fence, 
doping each fide a little as you go on, ftill 
continuing the trench perpendicularly, till ar¬ 
rived at the due depth ; then, as in the former, 
level the bottom an* equal ‘depth, by flakes, 
agreeable to the lines of level at top; when 
this is effected, finilh off bo& dopes evenly 
from each line of level at WpT to that at bot¬ 
tom, and fow each*flope with grafs, or Jay 
them with turf, as you (hall think proper; 
and with refped to the fence along the bot¬ 
tom., it ipay be either clofe paling, rails, or 
pal Undoes, as is moft convenient, the height 
proportionable to the depth of the Fofle, but 
not to be higher, or af leaft but verv little 
above the hue of level at top of the Fofle. 
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FOTHERGILLA-, a getres'confifting of a ter of fmall white flowers, fucceeded by large- 


Ibw-growing, undcr-ihruo,. with oval leaves, 
and polyamfi ious flowers. 

Oafs and. order, Polyandria Digynia. 

Characters.] Calyx-, a fliort, monophyl- 
lous, bell-fin ped, permanent cnp. No Co¬ 
rolla. Stamina., many long, flender 
filaments, toppedwith fmall, erect, quadran¬ 
gular anthcrae. Pistillum, an oval, bifid 
jjermen,- two awl-lhaped’ ftylrs,. and fimple 
Itigma*. Pe RIca RPILM, a hard, bilobate 
capfule, with two cells, containing bony 
feeds. 

The fpecies is-, 

PoTHERGTLL A atnifoUa, 


roundilh berries of different fixes and colout, 
n the varieties. 

The principal Varieties are r 
fJ r ood Strawberry pSylvrJh'is). Having ovaP 
fa wed leaves and final! round fruit, and of 
which there are—red-fryited wood-ftrawber- 
ry—white wood-ftrawberry—greeniih pine, 
applc-tafted wood-ftrawberry — double-blof- 
fomed' wood-ftrawberry—and witb gold ftrip- 
ed-lcavcs—filver-ftriped leaves. 

Scarlet, or Virginia Strawberry (Firgiitiana), 
Having oblong-oval,■ fawed-ieaves, hoaryifii 
underneatli, and a roundifh fcarlet fruit; and 
Of which there arc—common fcarlet ftraw- 


Alder-lc&vcdFothergilla .] Hath very fpread- berry—roundifh-leafed large fcarlet-flrawber- 
ing roots, fending up .numerous flender italics, ry—-ftriped-leafed fcarlet-ftrawherry, 
ten or twelve inches high, o«“<il, obtufc, or Hautboy, or Mnfle'y Strawberry (Afof'hata), 
indented Ifcavcs, hoary underneath, on fhort Hiving larger, thicker, hatryilh, ovaf-lanceo- 
fbot-ftalks, placed alternately, and at the ends late, rough leaves, and large, palc-red fruit; 

'of which there are—oval-fruited hautbov- 


of the ftalk fmall, whitifli flowers growing in 
ipikes, coming out in May and June. 

Varieties.] Broad-l6aved Fothcrgilla—nar¬ 
row-leaved Fothergilla—acote-pointcd. 


hautboy- 

firawberry— globular-fruited hautboy—pine- 
fhaped hautboy — green-fruited hautboy — 
red-hlofTomed hautboy — white-ftriped-leafed 


Thefe are hardy plants, and ornamental for hautboy—yellow-ftripcd-leafed hautboy, 
the front of the (hrubbery among other low ' Chili Strawberry (ChUeenJis ). Having 

f rowers. Their propagation is ealily effected largeft, thickeft, hairy leaves, large flowers, 
y parting the roots in aurmnu or fpring. and very large firm fruit; of which there are 
FRAGARIA, the ftrawberry plant. —rouna, pale-red Chili ftrawberry—globular 

The plants are low, herbaceous, hardy per- pale-red fruited—oblong-oval pale-rctf fruited 
ennials, growing in large leafy tufts, clofe —deeper-red frqitcd—Carolina fcarlet-fruited 
to the ground, producing flender annual ftalks —white-fruited—royal large red—large Dutch 
a few inches high, crowned by many bcatiti- —Bath Chili Strawberry—Devonfliire Chili 
ful fruit-of admirable fragrance: -hence it de- Strawberry.—All of- which are remarkably 
rives the generical title Fragaria. large, firm, fiefliy fruit, of paler and deeper 

ClaC* and order, Icofandria Polygynia. reds, tic. in the different varieties, beautif ul 

Characters.] Calvx is _monophylk>tis, and fine-flavoured, when produced in the full 


plane, and ten-parted at top. Corolla, five 
roundilh, fpreading petals, attached to the ca- 
Ijx. Stamina, twenty or more Aiort awl - 


fun j the plants of thefe Chili ftrawberrics 
were fiffl introduced into Europe from Chili 
in America ; they are coniidcrably the largeft 
[taped^laments,, and moon-fhaped antberse. fruit of all the ftrawberry kind, though not 
Pistillum, numerous- germina, collected always good bearers; but I' have fometimes 
into a head, and many (lyres, having fimple had them bear wonderful great crops, even 
ftigmas. Pericarpicm, none, btota roendfth fuperior to the fcarlet kind ; and for the fineu- 


large foft receptacle, or frnit, 1 raving numt 
rows fmail (harp-pointed feeds fcattcred over 
its fuperficies. . 

There is but one real fpecits of the com¬ 
mon ftrawberry, which is comprebcnfive in 
many varietie%of its fruit. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Fragaria Vefca. 


larity of their large beautiful fruit, (hould ne¬ 
ver lie omitted in the ftrawberry colle&ion. 

Alpine, or Monthly Strawberry (Atpina). 
'Having fmall oval leaves, fmall flowers, and 
moderately-fixed, oblong, pointed fruit, of 
which there are—fcarlet Alpine ftrawberry— 
red Alpine ftrawberry—white Alpine ftraw- 
berfy—fcarlet bloffomed ftrawberry. Thefe 


Eatable, or Common cultivated Strawbtrry.] varieties grow naturally on the Alps; they 
Fragaria with a thick fibry root, crowned by poffefs this Angular property more than tire 
a large duller of three-fblioled, oval-lobet! other forts, that all the young plants, formed 
leaves, many trailing firings or runners root- every fummer upon their runners^ (hoot up 
ing and forming^ plants at every joint; and inro flower and fruit the fame year, whereby a 
jumidft thc leaves'feverat’ (lender flowcr-ftalks, frc(h crop of fruit is continual monthly in the 
or> eight irfebes high, crowned by a clufi old and new plants, from June untUOdober, 
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w November; the plants are always great a colled ion of the approved principal tfafieriet 
bearers, and profper any where, and the frui of diderent forts highly merit culture inforue 
is of a fine poignant agreeable flavour. - plentiful degree in every garden, both kitchen 
Pine Apple Strmvbefry (Ananajfa), A mid- and pleafure-ground, See. planted-in any com- 
dle-fizcd, iomewhat pyramidal fruit, pine-ap- mon fertile fofl and free fituation, or principal* 
plc-tafted; confiding of the green-fruited—red- ly in a funny expofure, to ripen the fruit in the 
iruited — hautboy-fruited—chili pine-apple richeft full flavour; and generally arranged m 
flrawberry. beds and borders in rows Jengrhwavs, twelve 

All the above varieties of Frag aria are ro fifteen or eighteen inches afunder by die 
hardy low perennials, durable in root, but fame diftance in the lines; or feme difpofed 
the leaves and fruit-ftalks are renewed annu- alfo ia a (ingle row, along the edge of parti¬ 
ally in fpring; .the leaves of ail the forts are cular borders or other compartments; in tvhich 
tiifoliate, or of three folioles, growing in a they will cflfedt an agreeable variety, and bear 
large tuft immediately from the root, and be- abundantly in excellent peyfc&ion ; likewife 
'tween them the flower-Aalks fix or ciglu to may have patches difperfed in the flower- 
ten or twelve inches high: (hooting up to borders -and front of fome ihrubbery clumps, 
flower in May and June, and their fruit arrive &c. where their .flowering and production 
to peifcdlion in June, July, ami Auguft-, and of fruit will (how a pleating diverfity, sswcH 
which, in the Alpine kind as afopefaid, con- as profitable for the fruit to gather ; and fome 
finite till the beginning of winter. They all forts may be planted in (hariy fituations, par- 
prolpcr in any common garden foil, producing ticularly a portion of die wood Strawberry, 
abundant crops annually, without much trou- which, being naturally a wood plant, will 
blc, and increafe exceedingly every fummer, fuecccd in (hadyiih places near the umbrage 
hotli by off-fets or fuckers from the tides of of trees, ilirubs, and hufhes: but it is alfo 
the plants, and by the runners or filings which proper to have a principal aflbrtment, both of 
arc produced numcrouflv, extending two or thelc, and more particularly of all the other 
three feet along the furfacc of the earth, root- varieties, planted in more open funny expo- 
ing therein and forming new plants at every fures, or afpo&s, whereby to ripen dieir ft uk 
joint; and in both of which (the fuckers and earlier-and full flavoured, 
tminers) may he detached for planting cither For it may be obferved, that although all 
the fame fummer or autumn, or enfuing the varieties of Strawberry plants will profper 
fpring; hut thofc planted early the lame fea- in growth in any common fituation, they are 
foil will have a better chance of hearing fome always more fupeiiorly fruitful, and ripen the 
tolerable fruit the fucceeding fummer, efpe- fruit earlier in the belt perfection and richeft: 
daily fome of the firft formed runners or flavour in a free expofure open to the full fun-c 
itrong fucker ofl>fcts ; however, the whole, fo that fome may be difpofed in fouth borders, 
botli of the runner and off-fet plants, will pro- or any good funny afpedf, for earlier pro¬ 
duce fruit in fome toletablc abundance the dudion ; a principal ftipply in any open com* 
fccond year, and arrive to a full bearing partments in beds or borders for the main 
growth in great perfection the third fcafnn, crops; and fome planted in weft aud eaftcrly 
and continue in an improved bearing ftatc fe- afpc£ta.in beds, borders, &c. to ripen fruit later 
vcral years : though young plants of tire Al- in regular fucceftiou. 

pine (trawberry, planted out foon after thev And generally, in the ditlcrent orders of 
arc formed, bear fruit the fame ftafon, as will planting Strawberries, it would be titoft advif. 
alfo the runners of them; for this fort is the able to keep the plants moftly ft ringed or di- 
moft prolific of all tire varieties of Fragaria vefied of the ranked part of the.runners, 
yet known, as not only its runners form plants thereby to contimte each ftool feparatc. -or 
at all the joints as they advance in length, fingly in a diftiu& hunch, as it were; in 
like the other fort.e, hut the fame young plants, which they -will both have a better appearance 
as before obferved, (hoot up into flower and ot good culture, and the fruit will always be 
/ruit, and the fruit alfo attains good perfection fuperior: or having any planted as an edging, 
the fame feafon; but in all the other forts, they (hould be conftantly diveiled of aH^uii- 
the young plants rarely produce fruit until iiers in fummer; that they may not over-run 
they are one year old, and fometimes not dll :he adjoining walks, paths, or alleys, and 
they have two years’ growth. borders, Aec. 

Strawberries being delirable fummer fruit As all ;he varieties of Strawberries fuitiidi 
of the ca theft maturity of the berry kind, and an abundant oiF fpring in young plants anmir 
the plants eafy of culture, plentiful bearers, ally, proper for any intended plantations as. 
and propagate and muldplv mpft abuudantly, above, iucrcafing exceedingly in furnmci, hnth 
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bf runners extending along the earth, forming i 
a new plant at every joint, and alio by off-fets ! 
round the tides of die mother plants; they may 
be detached for planting the fame year In futn* 
mer or autumn, or fpring following; but 
thofe planted off early the fame year will 
bear a few fruit the following fummer; all of 
them in tolerable plenty the fecond, and in 
full perfection the third feafon. 

A plantation of Strawberries will fupport a 
good, plentiful bearing- date fev.eral years; 
they generally begin bearing tolerably m two 
years* growth after planting; but in confidcr- 
able abundance and perfection the third fcafon; 
and continue fruiting plentifully four or five 
years, or more; though after that period they 
fometimes begin to decline in fomc degree, 
both in the quantity, fize, and goodnefs of the 
fruit; for although plants or much longer 
Handing may appear in a free-growing Hate, 
and bloiTom iu tolerable pleuty, thofe of very 
old growth often become fieri Ic, i. e. the flow¬ 
ers blind, as cxpieiled by the gardeners, in 
being deficient in fome of the generative parts, 
either the fiamina or ftyles, or the anthene or 
Aigtnas thereof, being die male and female 
fructifications, whence no complete impreg¬ 
nation in the latter is effected, and confe- 
quently but a fmall production of fruit fuc- 
ceeds, and that generally much inferior in 
file, regularity ofgrowth, and flavour; there¬ 
fore on thefe appearances a frefii plantation 
ihould be made in proper time, according a 
you (hall fee occafioq, agreeably to the above 
intimations. 

And in making any frelh plantation, we 
fhould be carefifl not to have the young plants 
for that purpofe taken from any very old ftool 
of confiderable long Handing, in which the 
plants may be of a declined unprolific Hate, 
but always, if poflible, from younger plants 
of a full-bearing growth ; as thofe taken from 
worn-out old plants will, in fome degree, in¬ 
herit the deficiency or ficrility of the parent, 
and never become good bearers. 

In all the varieties of Strawberries, the plants 
are perennial, ami of hardy growth to fuccced 
in the full ground and open air in all feafons; 
and although they arc fometimes a little de¬ 
ranged in winter by rigorous froHs, they reco¬ 
ver effectually in the fpring, and produce frui 
in perfection in fummer. 

RefpeCting the properties of the differed 
varieties of Strawberry, the wood Strawberry 
is the fmalleH fruit, the plants frcc-bearers. 
and the fruit is in eftimation for its peculia 
tar(nefs of flavour, particularly to eat witl 
cream, &c. the leaflet is a larger fine fruit 
ripens earlier, and of a richer flavour; the 


hautboy is much larger than the fcarlet fort, 
firmer fleihed, and muiky flavoured; the 
fhiH kind is confiderably largefi of all the 
orts, beautiful and fine-flavoured, if produced 
n the full fun ; the Alpine fort is a fmallilh 
ruit, but has peculiar merit, both as a fine 
artifli-eating firawberry, and for being ob- 
uined in longcii fucceffion ; the plants furpaff- 
ng all the otliers in their long continuance 
n bearing, generally from June till Septem¬ 
ber or October, effeClcd by the young runner 
plants of the year, fruiting, as they are formed 
on the advancing runners the fame feafon; 
and the pine-apple Strawberry is nearly the 
ize of the fcarlet, but more tapering pyra¬ 
midally, and pointed at top; the plants very 
prolific, and the fruit of a rich vinous tafle; 
fomewhat rcfembling that of a pine-apple. 

In their order of production, the fcarlet and 
Alpine forts ripen earliefl, the hautboy and 
wood Srrawherries next in fucceffion, and tlus 
chili and pine-apple kinds ripen immediately 
after; but all the forts attain perfection in 
June and July till Augufi; and the Alpines 
continue in fucceffion long after all the others. 

But ripe Strawberries are alfio obtained at a 
much earlier feafon by means of artificial 
heat of hot-beds, hot-houfes, and forcing- 
houfcs, &c. in which, the plants being intro¬ 
duced in January and February, they produce 
ripe fruit in March, April, and May, con¬ 
tinued in fucceffion till thofe in tile natural 
ground are produced and arrive at maturity. 
See their culture m Hot-beds and Hot¬ 
houses. 

Propagation and Plantings tlfc. 

The propagation of firawberries may be 
efieCfed by feed, to olnain new varieties; but 
the common method of propagation is by 
young plants which all the forts turnifh abun¬ 
dantly, both by otf-fets from their fides, and 
runners or firings, which rooting as they ex¬ 
tend along the furface of the earth, form plants 
at each joint, and thofe, both of the off-fets 
and runners, become proper plants the fame 
year, firfor forming a new plantation, cither 
the fame feafon, in fummer if required, or in 
autumn, or the following fpring, as may be 
convenient; always making choice in the off- 
fets, of thofe young fuckers which grow on the 
outfide of die mother plants; and of the run¬ 
ners, generally prefer thofe which are tirft 
formed near the mother fiooi, as being firong- 
efi; and as thefe runner plants are always ve¬ 
ry abundant, they commonly fumilh a'prin¬ 
cipal fupply for plants, though the off-fets or 
fuckers are equally eligible for that occafion ; 
all principally of the fame fummer, or not 
more than the fecond (ummer’s growth; and 

8 thofe 
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thofe firft formed hi that fcafon are exccllcn 
for planting the fame year, and next fpring. 
or If a quantity is planted off in fummer in a 
fliady border in a nurferv way, they will make 
fine ftrong plants for final transplanting in 
September or O&ober; and will produce iome 
fruit the following fummer. 

The feafon for this work of planting ftraw- 
berries is fpring, fummer, and autumn ; the 
fpring planting may be performed in Febru¬ 
ary, March, or April, or as foon as the plants 
have recovered themfelves a little after the 
cafual ravages of winter, and the Jaft fum- 
mer’s progeny of runner and off-fet young 
plants have, made fome progrefs in their top 
growth: or the fuminer planting may be ef- 
ie£led in June, July, or early in Auguft, of 
flic young runnei and off-fet plants of the pre- 
fent or lull year; planted either in a (had v 
border till autumn, as before fuggelled, or at 
once where they are finally to remain ; and 
the autumn planting may be performed in Au- 
gull, September, or not later than Oclober, 
that the plants may have time to tlrike good 
root before winter; but the fooncr in the fea¬ 
fon the autumn planting is completed, the bet¬ 
ter, as it will make a material advantage in 
the growth of the plants. 

However, if omitted performing a fummer 
or autumn planting, it may be done in fpring ; 
but I greatly prefer an early autumn planting ; 
for the plants will be much ftronger and better 
prepaicd to produce fruit the following year, 
which is rarely the calc with the fpring-inade 
plantation ; but to have a fupply of as good 
plants as poilible, it is proper, in June, July, 
or beginning of Auguft, to take off a quan¬ 
tity of the hill-formed runner young plants, 
particularly thofe formed neareft the parent in 
the firft two or three joints of the runners, 
railing them up carefully with fibres, and trim 
off all the firings or running part, then plant 
them in a fliady border by way of nurfery, 
fix inches apart, give a good watering, and 
repeat it often in dry weather; and by Sep¬ 
tember or O&ober they will be ftrong and 
form fine ftocky plants, in much finer order 
for planting out for good, than thofe that re¬ 
main till that time in the beds. If you how¬ 
ever fliould omit the above method, I would 
advife, if poflible, in Auguil or September, to 
take opportunity of (howery weather, and 
make a plantation at once in the places where 
they are to remain; but by no means be later; 
than Odkober, otherwife the plants will not 
take root fuflktcntly before winter, and, in 
that Cafe, will be liable, fomc to be thrown^ 
out, others forced into the ground during that 
feafon, by the weather and vermin j and at 
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any rate will be fo weakly in fpring, as pot 
to produce any fruit the enluing Fummer. As 
to a fpring plantation, it may be performed, if 
thought convenient, wlien omitted in autumn; 
but the plants will fcarce produce fruit that 
year; they however will have the fummer be¬ 
fore them to acquire ftrength before winter 
fo as to be able to produce a tolerable crop of 
fruit the next feafon. 

In the choice of the plants for making your 
plantation, by no means take them from very 
old beds, but fuch that are in the fccond, third, 
or fourth year of their bearing, and that are 
remarkable for bearing plentifully, bccaufc, as 
before noticed, fome old plants may appear 
very healthful, and flower ftrong, yet produce 
but very little fruit, occafioncd by mod of the 
(lowers being deprived of great part of the 
generative organs ; obferving likewife, in tak- 
ng off the young plants of fuckers or off- 
‘ets growing immediately ciofc about the mo- - 
hcrftools, to chufc thofe (ituated quite on the 
outlide, and that are only of one or two fum- 
mers’ growth, rejecting fuch that have knob¬ 
by hand roots ; and of plants produced from 
the runners, chui'c principally thofe rohuft ones 
which grow next the parent plant; thofe at a 
difiance toward the extreme part of the ruu- 
ncr are not near fo proper ; being careful to 
raife them up with as much root as poflible, 
trim off all ftringy parts, broken leaves, and 
draggling rooted fibres; and they are ready for 
•laming. 

A free fituation open to the full fun is ra¬ 
ther neceffary for thefe plants, principally to 
give the fruit flavour; though, for the fake 
of continuing a longer fuccemon, fome of the 
wood, fcarlet, and Alpine kinds may be plant¬ 
ed in different expofurcs, to have more or lefs 
un. 

With rcfpe& to foil and its preparation, all 
he forts will fuccecd in any common gar¬ 
den earth, as before obferved; but if it is 
nclinable to a loamy nature, it will be a pan¬ 
ic ular advantage; however, be in no great 
nxiety about foil: take what your garden 
(fords, either in one of the main quarters of 
he kitchen garden and formed into beds, or 
n any of the Dorders thereof; or occafionally 
i the pieafure-ground for variety, or as re¬ 
tired ; and in either of which, if the foil is 
rather poor, apply a good portion of rotten 
dung, and dig the whole one (pade deep. 

T'hen, if intended to plant in beds, divide 
the ground accordingly into beds four feet 
wide, with two feet wide alleys between bed 
and bed, for the convenience of having always 
fufficient room to go in tp hoe, dig, weed, 
water, and gather the fruit; but do hot form 
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4he alters deep* only juft tread them out by 
dine, then rake the beds over, and line the 
-edges ftraight. 

But it would alfo be proper to prepare for 
’.planting feme in borders, adjoining fome prin¬ 
cipal walks, of where convenient, or fome in 
a fouth border tinder a wall for carlicft fruit; 
others on a wdfterly or ea ft border, or fome 
to plant -in any detached borders both in the 
kitchen garden and pleafure-ground, and fome; 
•to plant In a (ingle row along the edge of fomej 
'borders, or that of anyinteiior mam quarter 
or other compartment; and thus may have 
.them'in a varied order, in which, they will be 
both profitable and ornamental in tneir pro¬ 
ductions. 

Having Hie ground and plants ready, then 
.proceed to plant them by line and dibble, in 
rows lengthways the bed or border, fifteen 
inches diftance for the wooJ, eighteen for the 
fcarlet ftrawbenv, hautboyM and Chili kinds; 
1 would alfo advife the row* of Alpine ftraw- 
berries to be a foot and a half di(lance; for 
although the plants are of more humble growth- 
than the three lafl mentioned, yet, as they fend 
forth many runners, and as thefe are prolific 
the fame lcafon, let them have room, that 
their runncis mav have full fcope to root and 
fruit as they advance; and thus by allowing 
all the forts proper extent of room, you will 
find your account in the fize, quantity, and 
quality of the fruit; and to give them (till great¬ 
er fcope, let each fort be planted in the quin¬ 
cunx order j and if intended to have auy in the 
manner of an edging, plant them in a (ingle 
row along the edge of the allotted border 01 
other compartment, twelve or fifteen inches 
difiance in the row. 

As foon as planned, let them all have a 
plentiful watering, to fettle the earth clofc 
about the roots, which repeat occafionally in 
dry weather for a week or two, till they have 
taken good rout. 

The fit ft feafon of planting requires nothing 
material to !>e done, more than lightly hoeing 
between the plants to deftroy any advancing 
weeds, .in Summer and autumn, clearing away 
alfo all the rank crowding runners from the 
plants, giving the whole a general clearing in 
the fame manner in September or Odobcr, to 
remain in neat good order all winter; then, in 
fpring following, in February, Match, or 
April, go . overall the ground with a hoc, 
both to cut up.all weeds, ar.d to loofen the 
fur face about the plants; and as in April, 

^ May, and June, and during the lummer, all 
" tire forts mcreaic conlidcraHJy by off-fets, as, 
Sdfo by their numerous firings or runners, 
a confidcrabic diUancc, rooting 


and forming plants at every joint, fo as t» 
overfpread the ground, and greatly crowd 
the principal plants if not ditplaccu; there¬ 
fore, according as tliefs runncis are produc¬ 
ed, it would be of particular advantage to 
’liveft the plants of the grofleft of them, 
which will greatly ftrengthen the crop, and 
promote fruitfulnefs both in quantity and fize, 
and the fruit will ripen in greater perfection ; 
let them, however, at any rate, be cleared 
from aH runners in autumn, cutting them 
away dofc to the plants ; hoeing and loofeu- 
ing the ground between them, and clear off 
alio all weeds, and then they will remain clean 
and decent until the return of fpring again, 
when the work of hoeing the beds and ft ring¬ 
ing the plants mud be occafionally repeated 
dining fuinmer and autumn ; which ojieration 
thouid ‘be performed every year; and if, in 
every autumn after die firft, the alleys of rhofo 
in beds arc dug, and fome earth fpread be¬ 
tween the plants, it will prove very bene¬ 
ficial, as hereafter directed. 

They wiH fometimes produce a few fruit 
the firft fummer after planting ; but in the fe- 
cond and third year of their growth you may 
expe& a general bloffoin and foil crop of 
fruic. 

Every fummer, when the plants are in blof- 
fom, if the weather ihould then prove dry, 
good watering ot i alionaliy will prove very be¬ 
neficial in promoting a plentiful production of 
fruit in good perfection; but when a fhowerr 
feafon happens at that period, it both faves 
the trouble of watering, and an abundant 
crop generally fucceeds; though in the full 
growth of the fruit, dry weather, and no wa¬ 
tering, is the moft favourable for ripening the 
berries firm and high flavoured. 

The ripening oi the fruit advances gradu¬ 
ally in June, July, and Auguft, continuing 
in fuccclfion, in different forts, fix weeks or 
two months, though in the Alpine kinds, it is 
often continued from June till die beginning 
of winter. 

"In gathering -the fruit, let it always b« 
taken with about an inch of its ffulk, pinch¬ 
ing it off, and put it in fmall baficcts, not in 
too great quantities, left they bruife one an¬ 
other. 

General Culture in the different Sea fens. 

in the general culture of ftrawborrics, k 
would be advifable in fome of the principal 
forts, or- as much as convenient in the whole, 
to keep the plants moftly to tingle or diftindt 
hunches on each main ftool*; and in their ge¬ 
neral management will require a fpring, fum- 
mcr, and autumn drcffiug, agreeable to the 
following dire&ions. 

Every 
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Every fpring; in February, March, or earl 
in April, clear off all remaining runners of 
the former year, with all weeds and decayed 
leaves ; then, where the plains arc continued 
tingle or in diflin<3 hunches on each main 
ftool, as be/ore obfeived, it would Be good 
culture to loofen the earth between, either by 
h good hoeing or lightly digging with a final! 
fpade ; or afto to thole in beds, to dig the 
alleys between, and cad: a fmall portion of the 
cart!) over the beds between the plants; and 
this in the whole Vvill greatly encourage their 
future growth, and production of a good crop 
of fruit in the heft peifcdtion; or however, 
if the plants arc not kept ftngle, but permitted 
to run over the beds, clear off all tubhiOiy 
runner brings, weeds, and decayed leaves; 
and it would be of advantage to Spread fotne 
lootc eat to thinly over the beds or borders, and 
lightly rake the furfacc even. 

In fiiiiimrr clear off all advancing weeds 
couftauly according as they appear, and 
win re the plants hand diftindt, hoe carefully 
between them in the caily parr of that feafon, 
juft to loolcn the earth, width will bencticially 
encourage the flowering and li citing ; and as, 
in this feafon, numerous runners will advance 
/torn all the plains, it is proper, in thofc in¬ 
tended to be continued iingle, to dear a wav 
all the ranked or the whole of the faid runners, 
not wanted for futuic increafe to plant; and 
it would be ot advantage, where opportunity 
fuited, to clear the grofleft ruutu is away in 
general, as much as puffihlc, all the fore-part 
of fummer, until the liuit has obtained its 
growth; though, in large plantations, this 
would not bo a 1 wavs conveniently practica¬ 
ble ; but in fmall crops, or imperially if only 
in fume principal forts, it might be morccaii- 
ly accompli died, and will always (how good 
cultuic, and prove beneficial to the increaf- 
ing growth and fuperior maturity of the 
fruit. 

But in the Alpine ftrawberry, which, as 
before obferved, produces fruit on the fame 
year’s runner plants, the alter runners may be 
permitted to continue in their growth to lur- 
nifh a fucceffion of autumnal fruit. 

Likcwife obferve in this feafon, that in May 
and June, when the ftrawberry plants are in 
bloffoiu, and the young fruit advancing in 
growth, if dry, hot weather, to give loine 
good waterings occaiionally; but when the 
fruit is nearly at full growth, water no more, 
that they may now ripen with all pofliblc good 
Savour, which by muchmtoifture at this time 
would be greatly diminifhed; lb thar if dry 
weather occurs when ripening, the fruit will 
be. much fuperior in flavour than in a rainy 


feafon, and not liable to rot, as m very wet 

weather. 

In fome of the more cftimable forts, or 
any curious large varieties, when ripening, it 
would be eligible either ra tio up the Italics 
with the bunches of fruit thfcreon rafticks, or 
•fome the leaves and (Talks together; fo as, it* 
either way, to elevate the fruu from the earthy 
more out of danger of rotting by wet if 0 
rainy fe.ifon, and it will more effe&ually en-- 
joy the full fun to ripen with a good flavour, 
or fometimes inay.place flat tiles on the ground 
round each plant of a few particular forts, for 
the fruit to reft upon, drier and more fecure 
.from rotting by the damp of the earth; and to 
ripen with an improved flavour. 

According as the ffrawherrics ripen in June,. 
July, &c. they fhould he gathered daily; in 
which they ftmuld be pjucked off by the ftalk 
each in its calyx or cup, with about half a a 
inch of the ftalk adhering, as thereby they are 
not fo liable fo be^iHiifed, appear more decent 
and agreeable An ferved to table, and at 
which can be fl||fe agreeably picked up out 
of the dilh or bafleet for eating; though th«f 
wood ftrawberrics, in- particular, are very 
commonly gathered without any ftalk part, 
generally picked clean out of their cups, elpe- 
riaily when deligncd to eat them with cream. 

In autumn, when the fruit in general iir 
gone, any time in Auguft or beginning of 
September, it would lie proper to give the beds 2 , 
&c. a laft general drefting for the prefetit 
year; cutting down all the old leaves clofe, 
•nd lake them away : then, where defigned to 
continue the plants Iingle, trim oft* all remain¬ 
ing runners, agreeable to the foregoing inti* 
■nations, when not wanted for young plants, 
or occaiionally in the Alpine kinds, part to- 
remain for a production of late fruit; but, 
except in thefe particulars, clear the whole 
away, as alfo all weeds and ruhhilh from the 
beds or borders; and then, if the plants are iiv. 
beds, with alleys between, dig each alley long¬ 
ways, burying all remaining weeds and rubbifla 
in the bottom, and fpread a little of the earth, 
between the bunches of plants; or, if conve¬ 
nient, where the plants (land feparate, may 
ptevioufly dig between them, or give a good - 
deep hoeing to loofen the earth, fo then dig¬ 
ging the alleys as above ; or to plants in bor¬ 
ders, having.no intervening alleys, may loofen 
the ground between them, as juft obferved ; 
and in the whole this will prove a very bene¬ 
ficial drefting, as welt as give an air of neat- 
pefs ; and the plants- will foon after ihoot up 
into frelh leaves in a clofe ftocky growth bc- 
fore winter; and no further care is necef&ry- 
till the return of fpfing ; when, andinfrim- 

naes- 
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-flyer; and autumn, the fame work muft be 
repeated; and fo proceed annually. 

Obferve however, that if the work of bring¬ 
ing the brawberry-beds as abpve, in fummer 
and autumn, /hould be omitted at thefe fea- 
fons, do not fail to do it effeftoally in fpring, 
in February or March, as above dire&ed tn 
die autumn dreffine, digging the alleys, and 
earthing between tne plants m the fame man¬ 
ner. v 

Or in dole-running plants, as above, in 
which die runners have been permitted to 
overfpread the whole furface of the beds or 
• borders, in two, three, or more years’ growth, 
may now, in autumn, dig a fpade width be¬ 
tween all the rows of main plants, turning 
down all the intervening runners, and other 
fuperfiuous plants in thefc fpaccs; and this will 
give room for the main bools, which, toge¬ 
ther with the digging and loofening the earth 
effe&ually about the roots, will greatly 
brengthen their growth fq|j|fruiting in fupe- 
*jor perfection next fumm^H 
Forcing them in Hot-hou/es, Wk for early crops. 

Strawberries may be brought to early per¬ 
fection by aid of a hot-ho\ife, forcing-frame, 

S lafs-cafes againb hot-walls, or in common 
ung hot-beds under frames and glafles, by. 
which ripe fruit may be obtained in Febru¬ 
ary.^ March, or April; the fcarlet and Al¬ 
pine" kinds arc the mob eligible for this pur- 
pofe. 

For this pnrpofe of forcing, you fliould be 
furnifhed with one or two-year old full-hear¬ 
ing plants, either taken from fome principal 
beds or borders in the full ground, furnifhed 
•with good plants of that growth, for imme¬ 
diate forcing in the proper feafon, or young 
plants of off-fets or runners before deferibed, 
planted into pots or nurfery-beds iu fummer or 
towards autumn, and funfered to take their 
growth in the open air till rhe following win¬ 
ter twelve-month : they will then be of proper 
bearing growth for-forcing ; therefore, in au¬ 
tumn, either pot feme proper bearing plants 
immediately from beds, removing them, and 
replanting each \\ ith a fmall ball of earth about 
the roots; or, at the ti-nes directed for the 
natural crops, plant out a quantity of ftout 
young plants cither into nurfery-heds a foot 
afunacr, or into pots, thirty-twos, and place 
them in the /hade, and watered till well rooted, 
which in November plunge to their rims in a 
warm border under a wall or liedge, to remain 
until April; then replunge them in a fhady bor¬ 
der for the fummer, fupplying them plentifully 
with water; do not omit this, and pull off all 
runners .and flowprs. In September tranfplant 
diem with theJ»g|U of earth into larger pots, 
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twenty-fours, to remain to fruit; and fome 
of thofe in beds in the open ground may alfo 
be now tranfplanted with balls into the fame 
fized pots to remain for fruiting, giving bill 
plenty of water during the dry warm weather ; 
and towards the latter end of October remove 
them to a warm fituation, or into a common 
frame, where they may be occafionally Ihel- 
tered from the inclemency of hard weatner till 
December, January, or February, to prepare 
them the better for forcing at thefe times. 

Having; the plants ready as above, then, 
towards the end of December, or in January, 
or February, according to the time the fruit 
is required, place fome pots of plants into the 
bove or forcing-frame, and either plunge them 
in the, front of die bark-bed, if you would have 
them as forward as poflible, otherwife place 
them upon the /helves, &c. obferving always 
to place them as near the front glafles as po’f- 
fible j for they rarely fuccecd io well in the 
back parts, unlefs placed upon high /helves 
near the top lights. " 

Their culture here is only regular watering 
twice or thrice a week, jub to preferve the 
earth moderately moib ; and you may expeCt 
fruit in February and March, or April, by be¬ 
ginning to force fooncr or later accordingly, 
j If you have the convenience of forcing 
houfes or-hot-walls, covered with glafs frames, 
for forcing fruit-trees, &c- fome brawberry 
plants may in OCtober be turned entirely out 
of the pots into the border between the trees, a 
foot afundcr, where they will be /irmly rooted 
by the time for beginning to force the trees ; 
or at the time of forcing, may introduce 
fome in the fame manner, or in pots, and the 
fame /ires or bark-bed heat will do fur the 
whole. 

But where there is not the convenience of 
hot-houfes, &c. the plants may be forced upon 
dung or tan hot-i>cds under common hot-bed 
frames, or in bark-pits, icc. 

The hot-beds may be made in January or 
February, the width and length of the intend¬ 
ed frames, and about three /cet perpendicular 
in thickne/s, placing the frames, &i. on, and 
when the firb flafli of great heat is over, put in 
the plants, previoufly, if dung hot-beds, laying 
in fome earth or old tan, in which to plunge 
the pots; but if tan or bark hot-beds, no earth 
is required, the pots plunged immediately into 
the bark ; and in cither of which placing them 
as dofe together as they canltand, filling up 
clofely between all the pots; and as foon as 
done, put on the lights; every day admit frefli 
air by opening the upper ends of the glafles an 
inch or two, being rareful to examine the 
heat; if too powerful, draw up the pots pro¬ 
portionate y, 
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pordonably, to prevent fcorching their roots; 
and when the heat it much decreafed, line the 
bed* if of dung* asdire&ed for cucumbers, See. 
when the plants come into blofiom, they may 
be moved in their pots to frefti hot-beds, to 
bring them forwarder; or where thii it not 
convenient, they may be retained in'the fame 
bed, by fupporting a proper heat, by lining 
both Gdes occasionally with fnbftantial linipgs 
of hot dung, covering the glaffes on nights 
with mate; (till admitting freth air daily at all 
opportunities, and give due fupplies of water; 
and thus you may nave plenty of ftrawberries 
towards the end of Marcn.and in April. 

FRAMES, hot-bed Frames, and other 
movable Frames fumiihed with glafs covers 
or lights at top, ufed in gardens for prote&ing 
and forwarding tender and earjy plants. 

Thefe Frames are formed of inch or inch 
and quarter deal-board, made about three yards 
and naif long, and one and a half wide, as 
high again in the back as in front, to give the 
top a due Hope to the fun, and proper decli¬ 
vity to carry off the wet, when covered with 
glafs lights to move on and off occafionally. 

But with refpedt to particular dimensions, 
they are different according to the forte of 
plants they are intended to proted; but gene¬ 
rally from ten to twelve feet long, four and 
halt wide, and from eighteen inches to three 
feet fix high in the back, and from nine to 
eighteen inches in front, the ends made dop¬ 
ing anfwerably from the back to the fore¬ 
part; each Frame is fumifhed with three glafs 
fafhes at top', commonly called lights, to 
move on and off, and Aide up and down oc- 
cafionaily; but beiides thefe three-light Frames, 
one or more two-light, and a one-light Frame 
of proportionable fize, may aifo be neceffary 
for fmaller purp&fcs, fuch as for feed and 
young feedling plants, to nurfe diem till large 
enough for the larger Frames; but as the mod 
common Frames for general ufe are thofe -ufed 
in kitchen gardens, in the culture of cucum¬ 
bers and melons, which alfo ferve occafionally 
for various other plants, both efculents and 
dowers, we (hall fird.exhibit the particular di- 
menfions of fuch kind of Frames, then deferibe 
the others for particular ufes. 

The common kitchen-garden Frames may 
be of -three different fixes, i. e. for one light, 
two lights, and three lights; the latter of which 
however are (fti mod material; and which are 
employed for genera! ufe: hut it is neceffary 
alfo to have one or more one-light and two- 
light Frames, especially in private gardens, 
the former as a feed Frame, for a fmall hot* 
bed, particularly for the feeds of cucumbers 
«nd melons for the early crops, arid other ten- 


Her plants; andtip^vy^ght oheas amwfery 
Frame to the young'.Sants of the feme kinds. 
Sec. fo forwarddfemfo a due fine; for-dbe three* 
light Frame. . 4 ..... , '■'* ■ 

The one-light Frame therafora nray be 
about four feet and a half width feom. baick to 
front, and three feet fix the other way, fifteen 
or eighteen inches high in the back, andtshte 
to twelve inches high in front, with a glafs * 
fa(h or light, made to fit the top completely, 
to dide up and down, and move away occa- 
fionalfy. 

The two-light Frame may be feven feet 
long, four and half wide, ana fifteen or eigh¬ 
teen inches high in die back, and nine to 
twelve in front, having one crofs bar, three 
inches width, ranging from the middle of the 
back at top, to that of die front, fervingboth 
to ftrengthen the Frame, and help to fupport 
the lights ; the two lights to be each three feet 
fix wide; made tofit uie top of the Frame ex- 
afflv. m 

The three-Iighf Frames fhoufd be Sen feet 
fix inches long, four and a half wide, audfrom 
eighteen inches to two feet high in the back, 
and from qine to twelve or fifteen indies in 
front; obferving that thofe defigned princi¬ 
pally for the culture of melons may be rather * 
deeper than for cucumbers, becaufc they ge¬ 
nerally require a greater depth of mould or eartli 
on die beds, though Frames eighteen or twen¬ 
ty inches in the back, and from nine to twelve 
in front, are often made to ferve occafionally, 
both for cucumbers and melons; each Frame to 
have tw6 crofs. bars ranging from die top of 
the back to that of the front, at three feet fix 
inches diftance, to ftrengthen the Brame, and 
fupport the lights; and the three lights to he 
each three feet fix inches wide; the whole ^to¬ 
gether being made to fit the top of the Frame 
exa&ly every way hi length and width. ,, 

Sometimes the above fort of Frames are 
made of larger dimenfions than before fpeci- 
fied; but in retped to this, it fhould be obferved, 
that if larger, they are very inconvenient to 
move to different parts where they may be 
occafionally wanted, and require more 'heat 
to warm the internal air; and in refpe<& to 
depth particularly, jhat if they are but juft 
deep enoughjo contain a due depth of mould 
and for the plants to have moderate room to 
grow, they wmbe better than if deeper, as 
the piahts will be tlien always near the glades, 
which is an effential coniidcratian in early 
work; and the internal air will be more effee- • 
tuaily fupjported in a due temperature of 
warmth; for, foe deeper the Frame, the heat 
of the internal air' will be lefs in proportion; 
and the plants being farther f rom the gla fles, will 
31* be 
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be fome disadvantage in their early growth; 
for which re&fon die London kitchen garden¬ 
ers have many of their Frames not more than 
fourteen or fifteen inches high behind, and 
eight or nine in front, especially thofe which 
are intended to winter the more tender young 
giants, fuch as cauliflower, lettuce, and for 
railing early fmall fallad-herbs, radishes, &c. 

But Frames defigned for (he protection of 
taller plants ihould he deeper in proportion, as 
for example, if defigned as a nurfery Frame for 
young pine-apple plants, three feet fix by fif- 
teetroreighteen indies, willbetheproperdepth; 
arranging the larged plants behind, the young 
yearling ones more forward, and the crowns 
arid fuckers of the year in the front of all; a 
Frame of this dimension mav ferve alio for 
any of die hardier kinds of low green-houfe 
plants, as myrtles, &c. either in default of a. 
proper green-houfe, or as an eafement to one 
when too much crowdedr-likewife a iimilar 
Frame is ufefui as an occasional winter Shelter 
to many forts of curious young plants of ever- 

E eens, and others of the full ground, which 
ing tenderiih in their younger growth, re¬ 
quire protection from frofl for two, three, or 
more years, till they increafe in Strength, and 
are hardened to the full air by degrees. 

'A drawing Frame for annuals, i. e. for 
drawing die larger forts to a tall ftature, fuch 
as the Ceiofia crijiaut , or cock’s-comb, and the 
Amaranthiu tricolor, See. The Frame for this 
purpofe is fometimes made as deep as it is in¬ 
tended to draw the plants in height, and is 
fometimes compofed of three or more differ¬ 
ent Frames of equal width and length, to place 
upon oiK^another occasionally, as the plants 
advance m ftature; the former is fometimes 
made four, five, or fix feet high in the back, 
and three, fou.r, or five, in front; but the 
front Should be glazed to admit the light and 
heat of the fun; otherwife the Frame would 
form a kind of deep pit, which would draw 
the plants tip too fall into fmall weak ftems, 
and they would alfo be apt to lofe all their 
lower leaves: that part Should alfo he made 
to open occafionally, for giving water, ora 
larger portion of air in hot weather;—but as 
the general description of this kind of Frame is 
already given under the articles Annual 
Plants and Drawing Frame, thfe further 
particulars thereof may be Teen under thole 

* UVaH the forts of Frames of every dimen- 
Specified, the wood work of the back, 
and front. Should be of inch or inch and 
quarter deal, as before observed, which Should 
fo grt neariy plant - even and Smooth on both 
fidfo* and the^oints, in foaming them toge- 
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ther, Should be fo clofe that no wet nor air 
can enter; the crofs-bar* or bearers at top, 
for the Support of the piaffes, Should be about 
three inches broad and one thick, and neatly 
dove-tailed in at back and front even with 
both edges, that the lights may Shut ddwn 
clofc, each having a groove or channel along 
the middle to 'conduct off all wet falling be¬ 
tween the lights: at die end of each Frame at 
top, Should be a thin Slip of board four inches 
broad, arranged from hack to front, joining 
clofe up to the outfide of the lights, which 
being neceffary to guard againft cutting w inds, 
milling in at that part immediately upon the 
plants, when the lights arc occafionally tilted 
behind for the neceffary admiffion of freSh 
air, &c. 

With rcfpe£^to the lights, the wood-work of 
the Frame of each Should be inch and half thick, 
and two and half broad ; and the bars for the 
immediate Support of die glafs-work Should 
be about an inch broad, and not more than inch 
and half thick; for it* too broad and thick, 
they would intercept the raytf of die fun, fo 
Should be only juft Sufficient to Support the- 
glafs-work without bending, and Should be 
ranged from the back part to the front, eight 
or nine inches afunder. 

All the wood-work, both of the Frames and 
lights. Should be painted in oil, to preferve 
them from decay; a lead colour will be the 
moll eligible, and if done three times over, 
outside and in, will preferve the wood ex¬ 
ceedingly from the injuries of weather, and 
from the moifture of the earth and dung. 

The glafs w'ork of the lights may either be 
laid in lead and well trimmed with cement, 
air and water tight; or may be laid in the 
bars of wood in putty, imbneatim , i. e. over¬ 
laid, or lapping at the cn8s; the latter me¬ 
thod is by tome preferred, as being more ef¬ 
fectual for the discharge of wet, and the im- 
bricatures or lapping of the panes being left 
open or unputtied at bottom, that the rancid 
vapour naturally arising in hot-beds, and ail 
condenfed drops againft the glaffcs, may be 
discharged at thefe places, as well as admit a 
perpetual moderate current of freSh air, proves 
very beneficial to ail plants: this mode, how¬ 
ever, of leaving the lappings open, is by Some 
obje&ed againft, efpecially for very early work, 
on account of the too free admiffion of air in 
cold weather ; I however have ufed them with 

S eat fucceis at all fcafdn*; though, in the 
tchen-gardens about London, where there 
are vaft quantities of framing always gt work, 
their lights are, for the general part, laid in 
lead, in panes about Six or eight incites Square: 
in eithet; method of glaring, the bell fort of 

white 
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whin glafs fhould be ufed, and the greateft 
care exerted to make the whole perfealy wa¬ 
ter-tight. ” * 

FRAMING, a term in pra&ical garden¬ 
ing, implying the general bufinefs of railing 
various tender and other plants to early per¬ 
fection in Frames, by means of hot-beds. 

FRAXINUS, the Afh-tree. 

There are four principal fpecies, and feve- 
ral varieties, all hardy deciduous tites, one Of 
them a lofty foreft tree, the others of lower 
growth, and ufcd principally in ornamental 
plantations, all of them adorned with com¬ 
pound leaves of feveral pair of lobes or folioles, 
terminated by an odd one. 

Clafs and,order, Polygamia Dieecia. 

Charaflers. ] Calyx, hermaphrodite and 
female flowers on different trees, having fome- 
times fmall monophylious cups, and fometimes 
none. Corolla, either none, as in the com¬ 
mon afh ; or, as in fome fpecies; four narrow 
petals. Stamina, two fhort fi laments, and 
oblong anrheiae. Pistillum, an oval gcr- 
men, eredfc ftyle, and bifid ftigma. Pericar¬ 
dium, a comprefled fruit, having a Angle, 
fjicar-fhaped, comprefled feed. 

The-fruit of the afh are commonly called 
afh-keys. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Fraxinus cxceljior . 

Afore lofty or common ajh-tree."\ Fraxinus 
with a large upright grey ftem, rifing fixty or 
feventy feet high, branching upward into a 
full regular head, garnifhed with large com¬ 
pound leaves of five pair of fa wed lobes, ter¬ 
minated by an odd one, and fmall greenifh 
flowers without petals. 

Varieties.] With filver-ftriped leaves—gold- 
flri]>ed leaves—various-leaved —entire-leaved 
—with pendulous branches, called pendulous 
afh. 

a. Fraxinus Americana. 

American AJh. Varieties of this are; 

Black American AJh. —Having an eredt ftem, 
branching twenty or thirty feet high, large 
very dark leaves, compofeo of three or four 
pair of lobes, and an odd one; fmall greenifh 
flowers, and broad blackifh fruit. 

. White American A/k.— Having an upright 
whitith ftem and branches, growing twenty 
or thirty fed high, light green leaves, com- 
pofed of about three pair of ohtufely fawed 
lobes, placed far afunder, terminated by an 
odd one, ending in a very long point, decay-., 
mg to a whittjfh colour in autumn. 

Red American AJh, —Grows twenty or thirty 
feet high, having reddifti {boots, large light 
green leaves, of about three pair of dfilinctly 
tawed lobes, terminated by &n odd one, five 


or ftx indie#. long, and three brpad, decay¬ 
ing to a reddifh hue in autumn. 

3. Fraxinus rotundifolia. 

Round-leaved Calabrian Monda AJh—~gjtOdrt 

twenty feet high, leaves cpmpo&d of four or 
five pair.of lobes and an odd one; and final! 
greenifh flowers: from the exfudation of me 
leaves is colie&ed the manna of the fhops^ 

4. Fraxinus Omus. 

, (Ornns)--or flowering AJh —grows twenty 
or thirty feet high; leaves compofed of three 
or four pair of fanned lobes far afunder? ter¬ 
minated by an odd one ; and „ large loofe 
bunches of white flowers atlhe end of all the 
branches, furniftted with petals. 

Variety.^ Dwarf flowering AJh — grows 
twelve or hfteen feet high;fmatlifh dark green 
leaves of three or four pair of fawed lobes, and 
an odd one, and fmall bunches of flowers fur¬ 
nished with petals. 

All thefe fpecies and varieties of Fraxinus are 
very hardy deciduous trees: the firft fort grows 
common'in hedges and woods all over jEng- 
iand, but all the others are piincipaUjrof Ame¬ 
rican growth; all the forts flower in April and 
May ; of which none but the Fraxinus arms 
make any appearance, the others being fmall, 
apetalous, and greenifh; die flowering afh, 
however,, is very ornamental in bloflbm, the 
bunches being large, and terminate almoft 
every branch, appearing extremely confpicu- 
ous; mine however but the common afti. pro¬ 
duce feed in this country, which ripen in great 
abundance in autnmn; but thofe of atf die 
others are often procured from America by the 
feedfmen; which, as well as the coromon fort, 
grow freely here in any common earth. 

Ihe common Afh is generally confidered 
as a foreft or timber-tree, and as fuch is very 
valuable, the timber being excellent for many 
ufeful purpofes, particularly for almoft: au 
forts of hufbandry implements, ploughs, har¬ 
rows, waggons, carts, axle-trees, wheel-fel- 
lics, See. and the poles of the under-wood are 
proper for hoops, hop-poles, and many other 
ufes; and as the trees grow freely upon almoft 
any foil, and of quick growth, they may be 
cultivated to great advantage, forae to cutave- 
ry feven, ten, or fifteen years for poles, $tftenr 
left to grow for.timber; the loppings areW- 
cellent reel, and burn well, green or dry, fo 
that old pollards, for the purpofe of lopping at 
proper intervals of time, will |>e very profitable. 

But the other three fpecies and varieties are 
eftcemed principally to affift in forming varie¬ 
ty in ornamental plantations; but the flower¬ 
ing kinds having the greateft merit for orna¬ 
ment, fbould be introduced in the moil coufpi- 
cuous parts of view. 

3 P a . Propagation 
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fit} 

^Propagation of all the Serfs, 

All the forts may be raifed plentifully from 
feed, which thecommon Aih ftirnifh in abun¬ 
dance , but die other forts rarely furnifhing 
any feed in this country, it is procured from 
abroad, or when their feeds cannot be obtained, 
they are propagated by budding upon flocks of 
die common am. 

By feed.—The common fort ihotikl be fown 
jo aqtumn, foon after they are ripe, and thoi'e 
of the .others as foon as they can be obtained, 
which commonly arrive early in fpring; and 
die fooner the better; prepare for all the forts 
beds of common' earth four feet wide, fow 
the feeds evenly on the furface, and cover 
them an inch deep; fome of the plants will 
come up the fpring following, and many not 
tiU the iecond fpring: when they are a year 
pr two old, prick them out into nurfery rows, 
two feet afunder, and one foot in the lines, 
slid here to remain till they are four, five, or 
fix feet high or more, then tranfpiant them 
where they are to remain. 

By Budding and Grafting.—This is often. 
»*a difed in default of feeds, to propagate the 
fbcond, third, and fourth fpecies and varieties, 
as alfo to continue the variegated kinds, work¬ 
ing all them upon flocks of the common 
aih, at the ufual feafon of budding and graft¬ 
ing. 

FRITILLARIA, Fritillary,’including alfo 
the. Corona Imptrialis and Perfian Lily. 

This genus furnifhes a great variety of bul¬ 
bous-rooted flowery perennials, proper to ad¬ 
orn the compartments of the pleafure-gar¬ 
den, producing annual ftalks from about one 
foot to a yam or more high, terminated by. 
large, bcll-fhaped, liliaceous Bowen. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. 

Characters,] Calyx ,. none. Corolla 
is. large, compofed of fix oblong petals, bell- 
fbaped, and fpreading above. STAMINA, fix 
filaments, and eredt four-cornered anther®. 
Pistillum, an oblong, three-cornered, ger- 
men, fimple flyie, and triple ftigma. Pi*I- 
carpium, an oblong, trilobate, trilocular 
capfule, and numerous flat feeds. 

Tile fpecies are, 

'* :jk JFrITILLARIA Meleagris. 

JfJm ieagrisJ — or Common alternate-leaved 
ffiUtfiary .J Fruillary yith a deprefled, fiefhy, 
btiban# root, an erc& flowcr-ftalk a foot or 
fij^een mehes high, earnifhed with long nar- 
row^keaves placed alternate, and the top ter- 
jniaSttd by one or more large bcll-fhaped 
flowetfbastghtg downwards, of different pro- 
jeffinlD the varieties.—Some finely chequer- 
aiii KpfUr fquares, others of plain colours, 
an drifeglfd below. 

!■ * ‘ t'y . 


2. FRITILLARIA fyrendca . 

Pyrenean , opfpfite-ltaftd Fritillary.] Fri¬ 
tillary with a double, fiefhy, bulbous root, an 
upright fiower-flalk. twelve or fifteen inches 
high, garnifhed with long .narrow, leaves by 
pairs opjofite, and the top terminated by two 
or more large bell-fhaped flowers hanging 
downward, of different colours and proper¬ 
ties in the varieties. 

Varieties of the above two fpecies are-com¬ 
mon chequered Fritillary, of which there are 
feveral varieties, having the flowers cuaiouily 
chequered with purple, white, and other co¬ 
lours—dark-purple, yellow-fpotred Fritillary 
—yellow-flowering—-great yellow-flowering 
—variegated yellow- flowered—white-flower¬ 
ed — black-flowered—with red flowers—red 
fpotted flowers—large double-flowering—fpot- 
ted-flowered, different varieties—umbelliferous 
flowering — fpiked-flowering — with narrow 
leaves—-broad leaves. All thefe varieties have 

S eat merit in the diverfity of their large bell- 
aped pendulous flowers ; and thofe of the 
chequered kinds have particular Angularity, 
being finely chequered in regular fquares in a 
very curious manner- flowering principally 
in die latter end of March, in April, and 
fome part of May, fome late forts alfo in 
June; all of them arc fucccedcd by plenty of 
feed in autumn. 

3. Fritillaria perfica, 

Perfian Fritillary, commonly called Perfianr 
Lily -]—Varieties of this are. 

Tall Perfian Lily .—Hath a round, whitifh, 
bulbous root, an upright firm flalk a yard 
high, dofely garnifhed with long, narrow, 
obliquely-waved leaves, and the top termi¬ 
nated by a large pyramidal fpike of deep-pur¬ 
ple flowers fpreadmg wide .at their brims. 

Dwarf Perfian Lily .—Produces an ere& 
flalk a foot and half high, fmall leaves, and 
fomewhat branching fpike of deep purple 
flowers. 

4. Fritillaria imptrialis. 

Imperial Fritillaria , commonly called Crown 
Imperial (Corona imperialis.) Fritillary with 
a very large, round, fcaly, bulbous, yellow, 
root, an upright, thick, fucculent flalk, two 
to three or four feet high, gamifhtd with long 
narrow leaves; and crowned by a vail fur- 
. rounding duller of large, bell-fhaped, pen¬ 
dulous lowers, thefe furmounted by a large 
toft of leaves; flowering in different “colours- 
and properties in the varieties. '. 

The root of this fpecies and varieties it 
compofed of numerous, thick, fucculent feales, 
and it remarkable for imparting a very dif- 
agreeable rank odour. 

Varieties of tint are,} Crown imperial with 

dufky- 
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dti&ylred fleweff-»<widi bright-red Itowen—. 
late red-flowering—double red flower*—gold¬ 
en-yellow flowers'—pale-yellow flowers-—' 
yellow ftriped flowers-—double yellow flowers 
—doubly-crowned, or crown upon orown* 
havine'two tier of flowers one amove another 




— with gold-ftriped leaves—and with tihreiv 
ftriped-leaves. All thde varieties are fine ma- 
jeftic plants, of three or four. feet ftature, 
making a Angularly fine appearance with their, 
large noble crown of tSowers, dec. and greatly 
ornament our gardens fo early as' April and 
May ; all of them fo hardy, of eafy culture, 
and increafe fo plentifully by off-fets from the 
roots, that they might be obtained in abun¬ 
dance in every garden. 

The ll. wert of all the four fpecies of Fri¬ 
uli ana, and their varieties, have univerfally 
a cumpanulntc, hexapetalous corolla, of the 
liliaceous kind, all remarkable >or their pen¬ 
dulous or hanging pofitiuu ; thofe of the 
crown imperial ronfidcrably the largeft ; but 
all <>l then form a tine variety in the flower- 
gaukn.’ 

A' 1 the fpecies and refpeflive varieties are 
veiy M.mly bulbous -rooted perennials, the 
root- j j»u*at il.niition, but the ilnwer-fialks 
are renewed annually in fpring ; which in the 
different fort.-- flower in March, April, May, 
and June, when, and in July, they ripen feeds, 
and the ftaIVs then a flume a ftate of decay, 
the bulbs become ina&ive tor that feafon,and 
ripe, for removal, if nccelfary, either fot the 
purpofc of incrcale* by off-fets, or for tranf- 
plantation into frcih digged earth, and fomc 
into other different compartments occafion- 
all y ; and which operations may be proper 
every fecond or thitd year, for in that time 
they will have incrcafed exceedingly by off- 
fets into targe bunches, ami Ihould be divided, 
and being planted again in frefh-dug foil, 
will greatly impiotc their future bloom. 

Tne different fpecies, and ail their varieties, 
are hardy to grow in any common garden 
earth, in beds and borders in any open fuua- 
tion, conffantly to remain, except occafional 
tranfplantiug as above. 

They all form a fine variety, and are pretty 
ornaments for the principal flower-borders, 
beds, and other compartments of the flower- 
garden and plcafure-ground; the two com¬ 
mon Fritillary Jtinds and -tlieir varieties (how 
to good advantage w)mq,’ difpofed in three or 
four roots together, in fa»lfpatfibe*row*u*k the 
front of the borders, thatia, placed 

in aflemblage with other flowers 4 
Perfian FritiUary or Lily (hoeld- be ftatfcmfed 
rather more backward in the bonier, and the 


crown Imperial* ^ middle 

(huge behind both thefe,. as bengof huger 
growth, and feouid alwaysbeplf <$£ fiisjly,. 
and twoor three yaisdsdiftaaee ;-?-dfyo0og the 
'whole in fome vailed fJSWflpfr 

diverfity ; or may accafiqnrfSiy phmtftjawuf 
the',, different, fpeeies in hgft by themfWwd'i 
fet the FritiUary and Perfian Iily-kmdsin times* 
nine inches or a foot afundcr, and-d&fhfnc? 
difiance in each row, and three inches 
and the crown imperials a foot difiance 
each way, ' and four or five inches net 
depth. *. 

The feafon for planting ortranfplanting »lh 
thefe bulbs i* when the ftower-ftalk* are de¬ 
cayed in June, or July, or beginning of Apti- 
guft, though the bulb* taken up at upMkne, 

: may be kept out of the ground two' or threer 
months, iTneceflary, by being hid in dry: 
fand, or kept ciofe and dry; but the Fritillary 
and Perfian-hly are rather more impatient out 
of the earth than the crown imperial, and- 
therefore fiiould always be put itv again asfoon 
as convenient in autumn. 

The planting may be performed in the 
borders, the large bulbs inferted by making,, 
aperttups with a garden trowel, the fmaller 
bulbs planted either by that method or with 
a thick blunt dibble •, and in-beds may either 
be planted by the fame method, or by drill* 
drawn a proper depth, or bedded in by trim- 
ming off a proper depth of earth from the 
beds into, die alleys; place die roots in the- 
bed at the allotted diftanccs, thrufting the bot¬ 
tom of each into the earth, then ctiver the 
whole with the earth from the alleys, the depths 
abovementioned, and rake the furfate even. 

Obferve, it is always proper to remove 
all thefe bulbs every fecond or third year, 
10 feparate the off-fets, and replant' the 
whole in frefli-dug ground. See their Pro¬ 
pagation. , . 

Propagation of alt tho Sorts ,. 

The general mode of propagation of all 
thefe plants is by off-fets, which they all fur- 
niih abundantly from the tides of their roots, 
arid which may be feparated every fecond or 
third year; the proper time is when their 


feparate them into diftin& roots, planting the 
fmaller off-fets by themfelvcs in nurferr beds, 
to remain a yeqr or two, to acquire a flower¬ 
ing ftate i and the larger roots, plant where 
they are defigned to remain for flowering. 

Thcyarc alfo propagated by feed 1 but this 
is principally pra&ifed to gain new varieties;, 
atpl .the breeds » tedious; die Frkillsry and' 
Berfian4ily will be three yean, and the crown 

imperial 
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Imperial Sometimes Be or feven, before they comprehends alfo the buliace-tree, a£d the 
flower in perfection. floe. See Prunos. 

The feeds may be fown in Auguft or Sep- Pyrus, Pear-tree —com’prifes three fpecies 
♦ember, in largifbwide pots, or m boxes of ---the pear—apple—and quince, each having 
fimiiar width; either of which being filled many varieties ; particularly the near and ap- 


with light mdlowearth, fow the feed, each 
fort feparate, cover them, evenly with fine 
earth half an inch deep, placing the pots, &c. 
to have only the morning fun all fummer, or 
during hot, dry weather, and in the full 
fun in printer and fpring: the plants will 
cOBaeup in April and May, which, after the 
firft or iccond year’s growth, when the leaves 
decay in fummer, may be all taken up, and 
. the whole planted immediately in nurfery-beds, 
. inihalio w drifts four inches afundcr, to it- 
reaiu tiH they flower.; which, in' fome, will 
he iii. the third or fourth year ; others, 'as the 
crown imperial, will fome times be five or fix 
years before they flower in tolerable ftrength ; 
then all the forts may be tranfpianted into the 
f flower-borders, beds, &c. 

FRUIT-TRE ES, comprehending fuch as 
produce eatable fruit, either for tlte deflert or 
culinary ufes. * 

There are about twelve genera of Fruit- 
trees and fruit-bearing flrnib® and flirubby 
plants that ripen their fruit perfectly in thu 
country, each genus comprifing feveral fpe¬ 
cies, and each fpecies numerous varieties, all 
of which are exhibited in their refpedlive ge 
nera;. fo in flits place we fliatl only give a lift 
of the different genera, and die number of fpe¬ 
cies in each, to fhow at one view the generi- 
cal naipes under which they occur in this 
woik, according to botanic arrangement. 

Am VGDAlros, Almond-tree —three fpecies 
die almond, peach, and ne&arine ; of each of 
which ate many varieties, efpecially of the 
peach aud nectarine. Sec Am ycdaj.us. 

Coavi-cs, the Hazel, or Hazel-nut tree- 
one fpecics comprifing th'c common hazel¬ 
nut of the woods hlbert-tree — Barcelona 
or Spanifli nut—-cob-nut, &c. See Cory- 
MJ*. 

FACU8, Beech-tree — comprifing the Fagus 
Cajjanto or chcfnut-trec. 

Ficus, the Fig-tree—-one fpecies compre- 
Iwnding numeious varieties. See Ficus. 

Jdquni, Walnut-tree —one fpecies of the 
common walnut,- comprifing feveral varieties. 
She tUGLAJffc. 

Me stilus, Medlar — comprifing three 
t principal forts. 'See Mesfilus. 

- Mottit* A&Jberiy-tree—includes three prin¬ 
cipal fonts. Set! Morus. 

^FR'UttUA, Plum-tree—i ncludes three prin¬ 
cipal f^jjeciei — die plum-tree—apricot —and 


pie, whofe varieties are without end. See Pyrus. 

Ribes, Currant-tree i and Rites GroJJula- 
ria, the goofeberry-bufh; each comprifing ma¬ 
ny varieties of the fruit. See Ribes. 

Rubus Id®Os, Rafpbtrry —-one fpecies 
comprifing three or four principal varieties. 
See Rubus. • 

■ Vitis, the, Fine —one fpecies comprifing 
numerous varieties of the fruit. See Vitis. 

• Each of the above genera of fruit-trees, Sec. 
is exhibited in its proper place, and under, 
each are arranged its principal fpecies, with 
that of the varieties of the fruit of each re- 
fpe&ive fpecies, with their proper names and 
defeription, and die propagation, aud general 
culture of the refpedtive trees. 

FRUTEX, a flirub, or fort of finail-tree 
of inferior growth. 

Afhrub, like a tree, rifes with a woody, 
durable ftem, but which generally either di¬ 
vides low into many branches, or foinetimcs 
riling with feveral Items from or near the bot¬ 
tom, and thefc alfo dividing low into branches, 
forming a bulhy head, growing to a height 
fuperior to under-lhrubs, and inferior to tnat 
of common trees, and different too from what 
are commonly confidered as trees, in that the 
latter always rife with a finglc flem or trunk, 
to a confiderable altitude, and the fliruhs ter¬ 
minate the ftem at a fmall height, by dividing 
low, asaforefaid, into branches, afluining a 
bulhy growth, four or five to eight or ten 
feet high, or hut little more. 

Though there are no particular ftated limits 
of growth to diftinguilh a Ik rub from a tree, 
at, according to the above definition of a 
fhrubhy growth, they rife to diflerent heights 
Lin that way in the head, from four or five to 
1 ten or fifteen feet, fo that the principal diftinc- 
tion which can be given to fuch as come under 
the denomination of ihrubs, is, the ftem ne¬ 
ver attains any confiderable upright ftaturc, 
but divides at an inferior height as before ob- 
ferved, fume- near the ground, others at one 
or two, to three, four or five feet, and fome 
rife with feveral dividing ftems of branchy 
low growth «s above. 

Of die fhtubby kind, there are ftirubs and 
under-fhrubs; the former arc confidered as of 
fuperior height, of four or five, to eight- or ten 
feet or more,'a* in lilac, privet, althaea fru- 
cx, hforuftinos, phillyrea, alatemus, dec, and 
under-fnrtihs are of fix inches* to two, or 


(berry-HT# each comprifing many varieties; three feet, in different forts, as thyme, hyflbp, 
- T fage, 



mum 


figCt iouthernifood, lavender, dwarf-box, 
lavcndlr-cottdn, rue, Bee.* 

Shrubs and under-thrubs are a very nurne- 
rous tribe, confining both of deciduous and; 
ever-grCen kinds, and the greater part culti¬ 
vated in our gardens principally for ornament 
and variety: very few are of tne (economical 
kind, as principally the currant and goofe- 
berry (hrubs for tneir production of fruit: 
but of the others many are very ornamental 1 
dowering (hrubs, and tome are beautiful ever¬ 
greens, and others of peculiar Angularity for 
variety ; and in the whole they have particu¬ 
lar merit in forming and adorning our (hrub- 
bery plantations. 

FUCHSIA, a genus of (love exotics of pe-- 
culiar beauty. 

Clafs and order, O&andrta Monogynia. 
Characters .] Calyx, inonopetakms, fun- 
ncl-(hapcd, coloured and deciduous, the tube 
oval at the bai'e, with the border deeply cut 
into four oval, pointed fpreading fegments. 
Corolla, four ovatedmall petals. Stami¬ 
na , eight (lender, eredl filaments, much long¬ 
er than the cup, and topped with ovate an- 
therae. Pistillum, an oval germen, and a 
(lender ercdl ftyle, crowned with an oblong 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oblong-oval berry, 
with four cells, containing many fmall oval 
feeds affixed to a columnar receptacle. 

The following fpecies is worthy our notice. 
Fuchsia coccinea. 

Scarlet Fuchjia.] Fufchia with oval, denti¬ 
culated leaves, placed oppofite in pairs, and 
obovate, obtufe petals. 

This beautiful plant rifes from a fibrous 
root with fcveral flcms, garniihed with oval, 
pointed leaves, about-two inches long and one 
broad ;'thc flowers, which are pendulous, and 
grow three or four together, have a mod 
beautiful fcarlet cup, involving four purple 
petals with long fcarlet (lamina; they- are 
produced the created part of the fummer, anti 
the plant deterves a place in every dove. 
Though this plant will not fuccccd well in win¬ 
der out of a (love, yet it may be kept in a green-j 
houfe, is readily propagated both by layers, 
cuttings, or feeds, and frequently by fuckers. 
FuMARIA, Fumatory. 

It fumifhes fome low, tuberous-bulbous- 
rooted, flowery perennials, for the flower- 
garden ; producing annual ftalks fix or eight 
inches high, terminated by ihort fpikes of 
rineent flowers. # 

Clafs and order, Diadetphia Hexandria. 
Characters.] Calyx, two fmall deciduous 
leaves. Corolla is tubular and ringent, 
having the lips plane, obtufe, emarginatea and 
teflexed, having a nc&arium at their bafe. 


and the chop# ef the coroik four-cornered. 
Stamina, nx *jquai, broad filsroentv «ch. 
having three anthem. Pistillom, an oh- 
long germcn, ihort ftyle.apd "*$r orbicular 
comprelTed ftipnf*^PB*^^ 
unilocular pod, and rotmdifh.feeds. 

The principal fpecies gjt^ 

i. Fumaria cava . ... xy 

Hollow-rooted Fumatory ;] Having 
ftelhy root, hollow in die middle, crdwaef 
by branching leaves,' dividing into \ipS#y' ; - > 
fmall parts, and upright (lalks toe inches Hidh, 
adorned with leaves, and terminated by (pikes 
of reddi/h-purple flowers, in April. 

Varieties.'} Red-flowered—purple-flowered 1 
—white-flowered. 

a. Fumaria 

Solid-rooted Fumatory.'] Having a large, 
round, folid, yellow root; leaves v like the 
former, and (talks four or five inches high,, 
adorned* with leaves, and terminated by fpikes 
of purole flowers, in April. 

3. Fumaria Cucullaria. 

(CucullariaJ — or Naked-Salted Virginia 

Fumatory.] Fumaria with a fmall, round, fcaly , 
root, crowned by leaves divided into three . 
principal parts, each dividing into many 
fmaller; upright leaded* ftalks, eight or pine' 
inches high, terminated by a loofe-fpike of 
dull white flowers, forked at their bafe »flow- v 
ering in May. 

4. Fumaria capnoidcs. 

(Capnoidts)—or Diffufed-branching Fuma¬ 
tory .] Fumaria with a-fibrous* root, (ending 
out many (lender tufty ftalks, diiFufedly breneb- 
ing eight or nine indies high ; finely-divided 
cver-green leaves, and all the branches ter¬ 
minated by loofe panicles of bright-yellow 
flowers moft part of fummer. 

Variety.] With a wliitiih flower. 

5. Fumaria glauca. 

Glaucous Upright American Fumatory.] Fu— 
maria with an upright ftalk branching a foot 
and half liigh, garnilhed with branchy finely- 
divided glaucous leaves, and ail flic.breaches 
terminated by loofe fpikes of pale-purple fiow- 
ei s moft part of fummer, fucecedcd^by narrow 
panic ulated pods. - ; 

The flowers of All thefe plants are of die 
ringent or gaping kind* are fmall, byt form a 
pretty variety* , 

AH thefe plants may. be employed to adorn 
the borders of the pleafure-gamens, placing 
them in fmall patches towards the fronts or 
die borders, where they will appear, very or- s 
namenta). 

The fourth and fifth fpecies are alfo pro¬ 
per todteofeon die fides of rock-work, grot¬ 
tos* artificial ruins, flee. 

Their 
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. . Titir PropagatotH* t U /VMML jPkptedf tba ttftyfefbOM erifcet 

. 'T&b firft three fpeoMAao^NwiedMim pe*. «f Mm Ad fpe- 

•gmgtted by nfr&ti fiom ttaSr rods, 1 ** the; *A^mmUk*pmrn wild 4n fid*, meadows, 
manner as other bulboua-tuberoua- rooted: woods, afid, yfrious ttncakiVRted places, all 

" f, any t in* from ]cogfi<tomd y the triboof imperfea plants bc- 


»y till At 
uveryxwoc&M 
' tttmaSM. 


which 

tymq 


y be perfortnedtfopgmg to *he botanic dais Cryptogam*, 
according as they I having conceded generative organs, or in the 


Having concerned g ^raave organs. 01 
greater part hnpetmSUy -viiibte i and in die 
Tbefofarth an! £&h4$»ot£ed am cafily raffed! whole ot this very numerous tribe, only one 
%vaband&nee born Iced fown foon after they fpecies come under our observation for garden 
djjMd.'brlb fpriar, fowiugthem where they cultuie. which is the Agaricus c&mpeflris , or 
'dblb^nttin, carnfr trndpUnting. Garden Mufhroom, See Aqaricus. 
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jri'ALANTHUS, Snow-drop. 

‘It ctinfifts of one low, bulbous-rooted, 
fiowery perennial for the Sower-borders, rif- 
xngbut a few indies high, adorned at top with 
SinaH tripetaloos Sowers. 

"Clafe and order, Htxandna Monogynia . 

ChfrafiersJ) Calv*, an oblong fpatha 
opening fide- way s. Corolla, three oblong, 
Concave, spreading petals, and in the bottom, 
athtee-kafed ue#ariutn. Stamina, fix fhort 
f fyjqpQte, and oblong, pointed, connivent an- 
PrsTlLLUM, an oval eerrncn under 
the corolla, Sender ftyie, and Ample Sigma. 
Pericardium, a three-cornered, trilocuhtr 
capfule, and numerous roundifh feeds.. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

Galanthub nivalis. 

Snowdrop.'} Galanthus with a fmall, tu- 
nicated, bulbous Voot, crowned with feveral 
long, narrow, bluifo-green leaves, and araidft 
them fmall angular, naked Sower-ftalka, four 
<or five inches high, terminated by a fpatha, 
each protruding one fmall fnow-whrte Hovfifcr 
dfteping downward. 

P'arietits .—Common {ingle-flowered fnow- 
drop—femi-doubie fnow-drop—double fnow- 
drop. 

Tnefe are delightful little plants, confider- 
iug the early appearance of their (how-white 
ffowera, adorning our gardens often hi Janua¬ 
ry and February, when fcarce any other Sow¬ 
er k’Mi be feed, and frequently burfting forth 
yf’hct) the ground is covered with fnoW, con- 
tmnrng very dhs till the beginning of March, 
^ndnhutea mybhwmentai appearance,cfpe- 
when dtfpyfed in clutter* towards {he 
i c>£ borders, 


The (ingle fort coibes firft into bloom, then 
the femi-double, and after, that the double. 

They (houid be employed to adorn the 
fronts of flower-borders, the edges of wilder- 
nefs plantations, the borders of wood-walks, 
and the fronts of (farubbery-clumps. dec. for 
they will fucceed any where, and muWjpiy ex¬ 
ceedingly by off-fets from the roots. 

They cffe£k considerably the beft appearance 
when difpofed in bunches of feveral roots to¬ 
gether, placing fome near the edge of die bor¬ 
ders, other bunches a foot or more back, in 
which order they will form vaiiety more 
eligibly than in ftraight rows; or when dif¬ 
pofed finely, or bv way of edgings to borders, 
as fomenmc* praiftiied, in which they have a 
(haggling appearance. 

The roots (houid therefore be planted five 
or fix together at lead in a clutter, placing 
them two or three inches deep, and permit: 
them to remain undifturbed four or five mart 
to intreafe into laige bunches; they w 3 f opa 
form the beft appearance. 

Their propagation is by oflF-fets of the roots; 
the beft fcafon for which is June or July* 
though, they being fo hardy, it may be done 
at afinoft any time after the bloom; bnt I 
would prefer (banner for that work, when 
their leaves decay, and may either bepianred 
djredly, or kept out of foe ground fill 
bor or November; but do not howjavsr retain 
them longer out of tbe ground than Decem¬ 
ber* ©tberwife they will iowne weak the firft 
year. See Bulbos. 

GARDENS. GardcflUTfid plantations are 
grand* ornamental, and eeconomical improve¬ 
ment* to a oooatry feat and eftatas in general, 

and 





and nw be divided into the following prin¬ 
cipal dif|rNSt» > j-~*tUe pleafore-ground and flotf* 
ei*g.i/dca--4vHchori^arden-*«rrhard--nurfery 
—-and plantations. For a proper defcrtptton 
of each, fa Pleasure-G ardjen, Kitchcv* 
G«M)ev, dec. 

QAJR&IN1A, Mangofian, 

An Amn lean tender exotic tree for the ft ova, 
garnifoed with fpear-lbgped leaves and rofa. 
ttous dowers.'. ,*■*. # 

Clafs and order, Dodtcandna Monogynia. 
Charjftm.] Calyx, a four-leaved cup, 
fpreading and perfiflent corolla, four roundifo 
concave fp leading petals. Stamina, ten up¬ 
right filaments placed cylindrical, with round* 
itli anthers. Putillum, a fob-oval gcr- 


men, veiy thou ftyle, crowned with a flat, 
ipicadmg, peitated iligtna. Pericarpium, 
a globule, large, leathery berry, crowned with 
die fiignM, containing eight flrfljy villofe feeds, 
convex on one fide and angular on the other. 

The fpccies is, 

dARClNi A Many eft ana. 

Cau/uia, or MtiHgoJian.] It rifes with an 
upright Hem many feet high, furniihed with 
opposite branches which are grey coloured 
and fonooth ; thefe are gamiihed with fpear- 
diaped leaves, of a finning eicen on their upper 
fide and olive on their under; the flowers are 
tofaceous, confiding of four roundifh, dark- 
red petals, and are focceeded by die fruit con¬ 
taining a foft iuicy pulp of a rich flavour, in 
which the feeds are intermixed. 

Tlie propagation of this plant is by feeds 
ft ora where they arc natives, which fbould be 
fown in pots or boxes of light earth, and then 
imported here, and tranfplantedinto fingle pots 
and plunged into the bark-bed, care being ta¬ 
ken to fhade them till frefb rooted, when they 
may be managed as other woody tender ftove 
plants. 

GARDENIA, Cape Jafmine. 

This genus fumifhes one fpecics of parti¬ 
cular note, an elegant evergreen flowering 
fhruh, from the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
dove, lingulariy beautiful, fioriferous, apd 
fragrant, in its large, odoious, white flowers, 
which ai c mononctalous, five-parted, fpreading. 

Clafs and order, PentanJi ia Atonogyn'm. 

Chora tiers.} Calyx is monophy llous, 
quinquaogular, five-parted* and permanent.-— 
Corolla, a. falver-ibaped contorted petal, 
with a cyjindric tube and limb deeply divided 
•Oto five oval tegmenta. Stamina, no fila¬ 
ments, but five narrow anthere, Pistil- 
lum, a german under the corolla, fiender 
ftyle, and biiobedoval ftigma. Peric arpi- 
UM| a two or four-cell^ -berry, and many 
feeds. 


r ne ipvsMi w*' 

deni* wjai a woody ten* Wpchlug m &&w 
fever*} -fleet high* fpear-fhaped, erttire»fbmmg 

£ een leaves, four or five inches hag anil, 
If at broad, growing by pairs oppo&te* and 
at .the fides ana ends of the branches tel 
ciofe-fitting fpreading flowers, of great fn* 
grance. ^ , * * 

The flowers of this fhrob» although in tbcfl 1 
charaderjftic ftate reckoned monopetakum 
yet they are often femi-double* having two or 
three feiies of petals, and often as forge as a 
middling rofe. 

This plant is a native of foe Cape of Good 
Hope, China, and Japan j but will live here 
in the full air in fummer, and in a g ree n * 
houfe in winter, but flowers beft in foe hot- 
boufe. 

It muft always be kept in pots of light rah 
earth. 

It is eafily propagated by layers and cut¬ 
tings. Lay down fome young ihoots in fprfog, 
in the earth of foe pots; they wiH readily 
ftrike root: and cuttings of the fiioota planted 
in pots in fpnng or fommer, and plunged in 
a bark-bed, or any hot-bed under glades, 
will be well rooted in two or three months,' 
when they fhould be planted in fepwrate 
pots. i. * 

GENISTA, Joiated-Broom. 

This genus retains low, fhrubby, decidu¬ 
ous, and evet-green plants for the pkduafe 
ground and grecn-houfe, growing from 'two 
to fix dr feven feet high, adorned with fossil 
fimple leaves, and papilionaceous yellow flow* 
era. ’* 

Clafs and older, Diadelphut Decandria, 
Charailns.] Calyx is mQUophyUous, 
tubulous, and btlabiated. Corolla* is p*** 
pilionaceous; the vcxtllum, oval, acute, ankk 
wholly reflexed; the wings oblong, ftsrt, 
and loofc; and die keel tong and ctba. 
mina, ten diadelphoue filamefits, send fimple 
antherae. Pistillum, an oldong geeoten* 
an afeending ftyle, and acute ihvpJui* ftfg- 
ma. Pfricarjpivm, a jraiutdifti, bivalvate, 
unilocular pod, and kidney-fhaped feed. * 
Hardy Kinds, 
i. Gikm^A Jk&iltolis, 

, Airow-Jkaftd* Jobtud - ifaw*. ] Gmtfla 
with trailing, two-edged, green, Grubby 
ft Rika, dividing into many trailing, flat-tomt- 
ed branches, garni (bed with fmalFovai^ijtee-. 
olate leaves, fraglv at each joint, and elofe 
fpikst of yefk v* flowers at the ends -of the 
branches* 

t. G&N1STA Unfloria, 

3 CL Dyrs 
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J Drrr’x Broom.} ©enift* with upright, dy, deciduous, Ihrubby plants for the jfcrubbe- 
flmibhy ftalka, branching ereitiy tar* or three ry* and the eighth, a tender ever-g«efl for the 
f«t high, having taper, {Mated branches, gar* green-horde ; they ail poflefs merit aa flowery 
mi/lied with fpeai-ihaped, alternate leaves, and plants, being very floriterous m May 4nA lime: 

tnd as to the Iwdy forts, they are choke fur- 


iri- 


niture for the fronts of the (hrubbery clumps 
contiguous to the principal lawns ana walks; 
and the fixth is a beautiful plant for the green- 
houfc collection, wlwfch mnft always be re¬ 
tained in pots for moving to the grecn-houfo 
in wintei. 

Propagation, (gfc. 

All the hardy forts ate eafflv iaifed from 
feeds in a bed of common earth > i aut-mr , 
i. e. September, October, or Nov»*ml*r, 
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from die tides and ends of the branches nu¬ 
merous fmail yellow flowers 

Variety } Dyeris-broom with fpreading 
branches. 

The name TjnBoria, or dyeris-broom, to 
this fpecies is derived from its ufe in d 
tt grows -naturally in feveral parts o: 
tain, See. 

3. GtHISTA angltca. 

1 Gwaaf Bng/ifk Broom , or Petty Whin.} 

Genifta with ftirubby ftaiks branching two . ___, ..„. f 

Vtfti&feW fret high, armed with long fingie m die fpring, covering them with earth nea. 
Wdct below, and garorihed with {mail, fpear- an inch deep; they will rife in fpring, and in 
fhapted.-alteinare leaves, and cinders of yd- fpring following, when the plants are a year 
low flowers at the ends of the branches. old,tranfplant them in nurfrry-tws, orii lome 
This fpecies grows wild on heaths and other are planted at once where they are to remain, 
Karseai* places in many parts of England, bat they wiH fuccerd better, becaufe, having long 
is often admitted into gardens for variety. tough roots, they do not thrive w !! b rc 
3 Genista tndentata . moval when old ; Jw green-houfe ibVfb- 

Tridented-leafed Portugal Broom.} Genifta a Ho be raifed abundantly 1 y .‘eed in fp. . b 
with upright Shrubby ftaiks, dividing into ,J * ’ * ' ' ' 

Many three-cornered branches, rifing three 
or flour fret high, garnhhed with three-pointed 
leaves, and large yellow flowers, fiagly from 
the 66a and ends of the branches. 

Panoty ,—Low, narrow-leafed Portugal 
Broom. 

c. Genista candicans. 
fjjprigto Montpelier Genifta, or Cytifus of 
Montpelier.} Genifta with an upright fhrub- 


aid of a moderate hot-bed, fowirg t..c fc-d m 
pets, and phrage them in the hot en: when 
the plant* are three or four mche bi~h, pr*t k 
them into Separate fmali pots, and nunrge 
them as other green-houfc kinds 
GENTIAnA, Gentian, and Gentle, etla 
The plants are principally hardy, herba¬ 
ceous perennials, of the flowery and medical 
kind, ot different growths, from three or four 

^ „ - inches to tliree or four feet ftatare, orna- 

by (mated Item, branching four or five fleet mented with oblong, Ample leaves, aixklarg- 
lugb; garnribed with trifoliate-leaves,* hoary rib, monopetalous, tubular, four or five-parted 
underneath, end bright yellow flowers from flowers. 


the (ides of the branches. 

6. Genista ftoridn. 

Flowery Spamjh JDyer’i Broom.} With round 

taper ftnated brandies, filky leaves, and ma¬ 
ny ciuftcTs of flowers. 

7. Genista pilofa. 


Chris and order, Pentandru Digynta. 

Char afters.} Calyx is oblong, qumque- 
fid, and permanent. Corolla m men >. 
petalous, tubular at the bafe, and four or five- 
parted at the top. Stamina, five Omit fila¬ 
ments and fimple anthers*. Put ilium, « 


Hairy tuberadated Trailing Broom.} With j cylindric germen, no ftyle, the germen crown- 
nrocumbent tuberealated ftaiks, and fpear- J ed by two oval ftigmas. Pericaxtium, an 
s 1 ‘oblong, bivalvate, unilocular capfok, and nu- 


waped, obtufe leaves. 

Variety .] With white flowers. 

Green*kdnfe Kind . 
fl* Genista, eamrienfts. 


Canary Broom, or Ever-grten Cytifiu, from 
tie Canary 1 Sands.} Gen.fta with upright. 


| merous freds. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. GentIana aeaulis. 

Acaultmt, or Short -ftalked Hut Gentian, 

, «•' -rt - - -.- r „-. commonly tailed Gomianetla .] Gentian with 

■0mm* flexible ftaiks, branching fix or eight thick fiery roots, crowned by oblong leaves, 
fffWglh, M»to many angular branches, gar- many flower-ftalks but two or three inches 
fjr W wiA trifrhate, hairy, ever-green leaves, high, exceeded by the corolla, garniftted with 
•dp fpmm of •ttigjbt-ycllow flowers'from the IpduMhapcd, dofr-fitting, oppofite leaves; 
«mfr«f the branches. and at top, Urge, beil-lhaped, five-parted, 

J*"? **** JP* n ?P al 7 » May and June, cred, aame-blue flowers, of great beauty, 
«ad fyrmikjfjemh of feeds in autumn. appearing hi May. 

w ftilftwtqtciti, the ftrft fcven gre har- a. Gentiana afcltpiadta . 

Afcltfia s- 
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«hu#« jure*? gdfe« ^ i 0 > i sifeffife *** 
tump or ferwig traAT|)}p^#|M#l^l^(NP 


dfckpiet-kaftd Gentian* ] Gentiana with 
thick lory root* crowned by oval-tanceo- 

iate leaves, flower-ftalk* a foot higb.gaxpUb- where they wpe-to remainfo laP P f ra, 1 . * * -. 
edvittt oval, fpear-fliaped, amplcxicaukws By, roots. —- The ffrft Arab fetfeies »> 

1 create by off-fets of the rqotf In 
Of} ana autumn or fgrlcqf k 4k fe**.'® 
fqjjhrate or divide tliem$ one the Hip* Of*#- 
fets, if imall, may either he planted to h#i* 
fery-beds for a year, or, if not divided too 
{mall, may place diem at once in me flower 
compartments. % > 


opeofitfejeavcs, and from each fide largilb, 
Sell-lhaped, Mug flowers by pairs, appearing 
in June and July.-, , 

3. Gentiana Cruciata. 

(Cruciata)—or Crop^Wort Gentian.] Gen¬ 
tian* with creeping fiorySoott t weak flower- 
ftalks fix inches long, garniihcd with foear- 
fhaped, oppolite leaves by pairs, each pair 
ci offing the -'ther; and four-parted, light-blue 
flowers, whorls below, and in clutters at 
top, appearing in May. 

4. Gentiana lutea. 

Yellow Gentian Jl-fryor* or Great Yellow 
Gentian. J Genti?na with, thick, carroty-yel¬ 
low ’-noti. crowned by large, oval-oblong, 
poimrd, veined, ftiff leaves; llrong flower- 
ftalks dir" or four feet high, garnifbed 
1b.tal\r, jppofitc, arplcxicaulousleaves 
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tiud win.'-. i-...apcd. deeply five-parted, yellow 
Jlov tr m who.at the upper parts, appear- 
ii.iri.al in July and Auguft: it is 
•ilc medical plant, and the root is 
-t. 

■». '■. -:vtiana puuflcta. 
jJottr 4 -Rou ted Gentian.] .With, flowers 
b ’I-lnapeX .uoAly five-parted and dotted. 

'Pic plants are all perennial in root, but 
annual in ttalk, which rife in fpring, flower 
in funnier, produce abundance of feed in au¬ 
tumn, and loon after die to the ground. ■ 

All the fpecies, confidercd as flowery plants, 
are very ornamental; the low forts are elegant 
furniture for the fronts of borders and other 
flower compartments, and the large yellow 
kind fhoulu be ftationed more backward, 
pmong tiie taller clafs of plants, where it will 
exhibit a noble appearance} and as ail the 
foils profper in any common foil, affording 
plenty of feed for propagation, fcveral of them 
alfe hicreafe by off-fets, they may be obtained 
p'entifutty in every garden. 

All the forts are eafily raifed from feed in 
the full ground, the firlt three forts alfo by 
off-fets from the roots. 

By feed.—Sow the feed in autumn, foon 
after it is ripe, or early in fpring, in 
bed or bolder of light rich ground, cither by 
broad-catt on die fbrface, and rake it in light¬ 
ly, or in (hallow flat drills fix inches alun- 
dcr, covering it near half an inch deep; the 
plants Ml rife in April or May; give mode¬ 
rate watering in dry weather, ana dear out 
weeds; and 10 fumtner and towards autumn, 
prick out a quantity of the ben into beds, in 
lows fix inches afuadcr, where let them fe* 


GENUS, a fraternity, race, or kind; lift¬ 
ing an afferablageof different fpedes of plants, 
rciembling each other in die flower ana fruits 
or parts of fru&ificarion. 

The charaderittical marie of every Gems* 
is the whole of the flpwer or ftudiacatbn; 
and all plants agreeing exa&jy therein are 
fpecies of die feme family or Genus; a Ge¬ 
nus, therefore, may in feme meafuto he com¬ 
pared to a family, all fee relations'of which 
bear die fame furname, although every indi¬ 
vidual is diftinguittied by a particular fpeci&e 
name; and that by arranging under one go- 
ueric name a collwftion ofdilfcrent feeciet of 
plants, which although often ultimat^f differ¬ 
ent in their general growth, external pert Of 
habit, yet are all found invariably to pofffife 
certain relations in the generical chara&erfof; 
their eflential cunts, the fru&ificatiOo onflow- 
er and fruit, that declare them all pfeaf||£iF' 
the feme family or Genus. . 

A Genus of plants, therefore, however kw- 
merous the fpecies, and different in their >gs* 
neral growth, external habit, and durarioa, 
are fuch as agree in ail the paits of fee flew*- 
er, which being tire only generical cbara&efe, 
a principle now .univertaliy eftaWifhcd by fell 
Limuean* botany, in no cafe to be departed' 
from (fee Characters). For feftfdares* 
ten of every Genus contain 



befog' 

■feveir parts of fruSification, tndthe *mntt 
eflential and invariable pam of plants, and 
confequcndy fee only ports feat cqa deterttfine 
the generical charfaeni; and iiejhrifcing <u*» 

S ular mark of each of fee above puts of the 
ower mutt run through &B fee fpecies 1 Of 
each refjpe&ive Gemw, aecordmg to fee de*. 
feriptive charaflt'rs in fee Wriimm; of every 
Genus fe®«ghout this yram; whereby, us 

afore-mendomri* every fnch * ( fereM*ge >nt 
plants, Ifewever few or mmprtttsh fe agree* 
ingjm their fru&ificatiou, form a Genus. 

By atnngfog every affemblage of plants 
agreeingm their fru&ficfoloa, under one de- 
i nomination <»* generical natne, renders botany 
* ' 3 wore 



(fl i t ra> Ample anderfy, which bythe ancient* 
wasbot Ittde ua derftoo d ; a* with them, alrooft 
every fpecies mi : « Gcdat, and they had too 
conception of. giving onecommon nr general 
name to a owner nr' plants* which, although 
agreeing in their ^ower* they could not difeo- 
ver poflcl&d any thing itt common; for die 
minute parts of die fructification which lay 
the foundation of out prefent fyftems, were 
then but little known* and as little attended to ; 
as fn fa£t the root, port or externa! habit of 
pfcfnts, -their duration, mode, and times of 
flowering^... and their ufes, both medicinal and 
acoamnlcdi formerly fumiflied the foie cha- 
r*&eriftical dittin&ion; all of which how¬ 
ever, are vague and indeterminate; but as the 
fra&ification is conftantly the fame in the 
refoe&ive Genera, nothing but thefe parts can 
with certainty be employed in determining 
each feparate Genus. 

Plants and trees of the fame Genus gene¬ 
rally poflefs like medicinal powers. As for 
example, garlick, onion, and leek, belong to 
the Genus allitem ; cinnamon, camphire, and 
faffafras belong to the Genus lawns \ foutb- 
ermnxid, wormwood, mogwort, &c. belong 
to the Genus artemi/ra. 

Trees which belong to the fame Genus 
will elfo all take by grafting or budding upon 
each other: as for inftance, pear, apple, and 
(foifecc, being all of the Gains fyrus % take 
freely upon one another; plain, apricot, cher- 
«yy, and bird-cherry, fee. Wing ail of the Ge¬ 
rais fnma» alfo grow upon ftocks of each 
other; almond, peach, and oedlarrae, belonging 
to the Gena* amygdatus, grow 1>y budding up¬ 
on one another; currant aodg<xffcberry be¬ 
long to theGenus ribes, and aU the varieties will 
grow upon obeli ether; though thefe are fel- 
dom grafted or budded; fa that moft generally all 
forts of trees of die feme femily or genus will 
grow by graft in g or budding upon each other: 
and fame particular (bits, though not immedi¬ 
ately under die fame genus, but very nearly 
elfced m Teiattonihip, will aH&feke upoa eacn 
'Other by grafting and budding, loch as peach¬ 
es,. wftowi, and almonds, oy budding upon 
phftm ftocks; but, except in fame fimtlar eafes, 
•fbes of different genera never fucceed either by 
grafting or budding upon one another. 
r The number of known Genera is onwards 
m twelve hundred, and above tweoty-tliou- 
fend different (pedes, befides varieties; all of 
wlfefe and found growing in thefe natural ftate 
ffbHfeekh fame part of the globe or other; 
•admeft of them may bc.naturalifed m oor 
gwfens, fame, m the open giourid, others in 
Ihe Wusa^ctnb' 1 and ftove; bm the gardener 
il fetflifr be iatttnklated ar the figtit of that 


great number, as if the care of fa grdkt a fa¬ 
mily was to fell to his lot ;fince our seal va¬ 
luable cultivated fpecies fall vaftly fhott of 
feat dumber, yet fufBcient to furnith hur gar¬ 
dens moft amply, both for cecononncal' and. 
ornamental purposes. />"* 

GERANIUM, CraneVbili, but common¬ 
ly called Geranium. / 

It comprife* herbaceous and perennial and 
atmual plants fJv.tJSS pleafure-ground, dec. ob¬ 
taining different ftatures from one to two feet 
high, adorned with broad Ample leaves, in 
feme roundifh, others heart-lhaped and oval, 
fame-entire, and fame divided, and clullers of 
fmall pcntapctalous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Monadelphia Decandria. 
Characters.} Calyx, five oval permanent 
leaves. Corolla, five oval, or elfe heart- 
fhaped, fpreading petals. Stamina, ten 
monadclphous filaments alternately longer, 
and oblong, verfatile anther*. Pistillom, 
a five-cornered germen, long permanent ftyle, 
and five-reflexed ftiginas. Pericardium, 
la lonr fruit, fhaped like a crane’s beak or 
'Mil, is quraquel ocular, and contains five 
feeds. 

There are many fpecies in this genus; the 
following are the forts principally cultivated 
in the Bntith gardens, which are hardy and 
herbaceous; the other fpecies, heretofore in 
this genus, confiding principally of ihrufiby 
kinds for the green-houfe, bet. die modem 
hotanifts, by late improvements in die botanic 
arrangements, have feparated* and placed 
them in other genera; for which fee Erodi- 
um» and Pelargonium, 
i; Geranium pratenfe. 

Meadow Crew-foot Geranium.} Geranium 
with many branchy (talks, two or three feet 
high, ghrnithed with divided, target-lhapcd 
leaves of fix or feven lobes, cut into many 
wing-like acute parts ; and at the top of the 
ftalks large bine flowers, two upon each foot- 
ftalk. . ; • 

Varieties.} With white flowers—variega¬ 
ted flowers. 

a. Geranium fanguineum. 

Bloody Geranium.} Omnium with thick, 
flefhy, fibry roots; weak, branchy ftalks, a 
foot or more high, gamtflied with orbicular- 
divided leaves of five, trifid lobes; and deep 
red or purple flowers from the fide of the 
branches, one upon each foot-(talk. 

Varieties.} With ercift (talks —wijh deeply 
jagged leaves—and with variegated flowers. 

3. Geranium phaum. 

’ Blaek-jkwtrtd Geranium.} Geranium with 
upright, branchy ftalks, ten or twelve inches- 
ngh, divfdcd leaves, of five or fix lacinrafed 

lubes, 
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lobes, agd the brand** mnfefoated by hlackift 
purple %wera> two DftOh each foot-ftalk. 

4. Guia-kium mdnfimu • 
KrtittyAGtranfam- ] Geraniomwith jointed, 

b8iad aLl| |k8. fix or eight Indies J%®,-gatv. 
mined witn otridcd leaves Of three fetfatetf 
lobes, thofe Wowfcsving foot-ftatks, the up- 
pfer ones fit clofe, at the ends'of the 
branches, pale purple Sewers bytwos upon 
each, foot-ftalk. __ 

5. Geuanium mScrtrrbiseum. 

Long - rooted. Sweet - fintUing Geranium.] 
Geranium with a long, 1 thick, flefijy root ; 
branchy ftalks a foot high, garnffhed with 
fivc-lopcd, fmooth leaves, the lobes divided 
into many fliort, crenated fegments, and the 
branches terminated by bunches of purple 
flowers, two upon each foot-ftalk, and with 
inflated or bladder-like cups, and very "long 
ftyle. 

6. Geranium flriatum. -■ * 

Striated Geranium.] Geranium with many 

branchy ftalks, near two fleet high, gamiihed 
with five-lobed leaves below, and three-lobed 
ones above, and white flowers beautifully ftri- 
ated with purple, two upon each footstalk. 

7. Geranium angulatum. * 

Angular-Jiatked Geranium.] Geranium with 

many branching, erc&, angular ftalks, about 
two feet high, with feven-parted, palmate- 
lobed leaves below, and five-iobed, indented 
ones above; the flowers arc flcfti-cofoureijand 
marked with veins of a deeper red tyro or 
three on each foot-ftalk. 

8. Geranium Jtbericum. 

Siberian Geranium, } Geranium with branch¬ 
ing ftalks, garni (lied with leaves acutely di¬ 
vided into five parts, and flowers growing 
from the fide of the branches, each foot-ftalk 
bearing a Angle flower. 

The above eight fpecies are very hardy 
fibrous perennials, durable in root, but annual 
in ftalks, Sec. which rife from the root in 
fpring; flower in May, June, and July, pro¬ 
ducing a great profufion of flowers, each 
compofed of five fmallifh fprcadmg petals (fee 
the Charaticrs ); and their number renders 
them very conspicuous; and are f u c cecd e d by 
plenty of feed in Auguft and September, which 
if permitted «o fcattcr on the ground, a crpp 
of young plants WiBuaturally rife in abun¬ 
dance. 

Several of them grow naturally in many 
part* of England, particularly the ftrft, fe¬ 
cund, thin), and fourth farts; the others are 
chiefly of foreigngrowth. . 

All the forts proper in. any common foil 
ijp. ycfcPu ■■ » 

?fchey may all b*> dmpfoyajf as •reamettit 
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merits* 
the Variety dr fit herfirndoua 1 
riontaod as tatheircttlwr^ <hpyVe*iira only 
^wconunpa out orjoeepiME ctetn tfw 
Cutting down their d cayedfi alfct, atari dKgj 
between themannuaHy in autumn, ocafiy! 
in winter or fpring. 

They may all be propagated > 

feed,' and by parting their root*. 

By Seed^HBow it in auttfinn foon after it bi- 
ripe, 'dr in faring m afliady bottler, and Cake 
it in lightly V tCnen the ydting plaitts fire about 
three mchies high, smcK fitm out imbeds five 
or fix inches Blunder, giving occafionai wa¬ 
terings ; and fn autunm'or fpring after, tranf- 
plant them where they are to remain: / 

* By Parting dm Rood^This may be per-> 
formed afiyfiroe from Odober tiHMhvcb, id* 
open weatnerx do nbt divide them into too* 
fundi flips; msd may plantthem at once wh e r e 
they are to remain. 

African Geranium. See FttLAwodNiUM. 

Fentandriqus Geranium. See£apx>icjir. f ." 

GERMEN, the feed-bud, i. e. fie lufe ob 
the ptftillam, fiiuaurdm the bottom *of the 
flower, and containing the rudiments of thC 
feed, and m progrefs of vegetation fwells,-and 
become^ die ftfed-vefftl. 1 

The Germen Hi mod plants is fituatOi Hi 
the bottom of die flower; in feme however, 
within the corolla, ‘and in others, undefits 
bafe, ah4 which always fupports dm Style 
and ftigma, the female organs of generaticW? 
wherefoih modern botanms denominate the 
feed-hud or Germen, die Ovarium; or 
of plants, which, after its impregnation 1% 
the male daft of die anther* or male orj 
foiling upon the ftigroa, it becomes a 
veflel, gradually ripening- to maturity* 
ther witn the feeds contained therein * f f- 

GERM 1 NATIO, the Geh^m&^ior 
fpronting of feeds, after bring eoftoifij to 
thbeatth. 

Different forts of feeds are 
er in. germinating,. fifing juteyrdiag to 
their natum,.andhmt reMifimtdr #<dt fove- 
ral of the graffes often rile- in one hy j ertfies^ 
muftard, rtdHh, rape, and tutoro, in from 
three to frx or eirirt 'd^ar..;.rilKljhii&: 

t our^ ? . c*WW» ptfumjf' cawliffbat^Vwucauli, 

eet,' purfiantt, mll'idradii 

beah, lido^ 4 teRn, >ea,. &c. in from about 
djreo or ww» ten or fifteen throhaiou, 
leek* uan^ murfnep,' getery, ’ Hi from about 
ttof-iif 4 <SWh^ -*00. - ui'gmee tt' or ■ twenty 'tteya-j 
parflmt, ftomahoiit. fTfiropof ^eaty. -toftyty 
or fimr days; hawthorn, tne#ar» htdly, and 
feyom. efiter hard, 'hcr y feeds, and nuni. are 
^ ’ oftm 
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often two year* before they germinate; .ami 
Some of die liliaceous plants never rife at aH; 
obferving, that in icfpeiSt to the above obser¬ 
vations of the germination of feed, it is prin¬ 
cipally to be unuerftood of Seeds Sown in fpring 
and fummer; and the more advanced and warm 
die feafon, die fooner mqy the feed be expect¬ 
ed to rife.. 

Seeds'alfo preferve their germinating pro- 

a Shorter or longer according to their 
; Come d° not retain it fcarcely a year, 
others for a Series of years; particularly many 
of the papilionaceous tribe: and it is affertcu, 
that die fen lid ve plant retains its germinating 
faculty for thirty or forty years. 

. Mod feeds germinate the,mod freely .when 
Sown in fpring and fummer; fouie however 
require to be fown in autumn, foon after they 
are ripe, otberwife they will not fprout in 
lefs than a year or two; whichTorn arc always 
hinted in the courfe of the work, under their 
refpc&ive articles. 

As air and moifiurc are the agents of vege¬ 
tation, it is for want of air that feeds which 
. ore buried at a very great depth in the earth, 
either.rife but indifereiuly or not at all; they 
frequently however preferye their germinating 
property for many years within the bowels of 
the earth; and it is not unufual, upon a piece 
of ground being dug up to a considerable depth, 
to fee it covered with Several plants, which 
probably have not been feen there in the me¬ 
mory of roan. Seeds will alfo retain their 
vegetative virtue for years in the bottom of 
wells, ditches, ponds, etc. which when clean¬ 
ed out, and dies mud expofed to the air, vari¬ 
ous forts pf plants have rifen therein, that had 
not appeared thereabouts for a great number 
of years; by which circumstances, certain fpc- 
C»es of plants, regarded as loft, have been ac¬ 
cidentally recovered. 

GEUM, .Avens, or Herb-beimct. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren¬ 
nials for the pleafure-ground, riling with an¬ 
nual (talks about a foot high, terminated Hy 
pentapetalous (lowers. 

Clafs and older, Icofandria Polygyria. 
Charatltn.] Calyx is monophyllpu*. Cut 
into ten Segments alternately Smaller. Co¬ 
rolla, five roundilh petals, long and narrow 
toward die,bale. Stamina, twenty, or nu¬ 
merous filaments, ami. broad obtufe antherse. 
Phtillujm, numerous germina collected into 
a head, and many long, hairy ftyles, and 
Ripple ftigmas.—P ericarpj um, none, nu¬ 
merous feeds fitting on the oblong receptacle 
placed on the calyx. 

princqwtfpecfesawf 
IVM urbanum. 
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Ihbanous Common Avens or Jfcrbibennet, 1 
Geum with thick, fibry, aromatif roots, 
crowned by large, lyre-lhaped, .rough, fer- 
rated leaves, and, upright,, round, haiy Stalks, 
a foot.high, terminated by largifli ycjSojK %jv- 
ers, fpcceedcd by globular 

'Oiis grows wild in igf^ods and by hedge 
(ides in England, See. t»>: root is ufed m medi¬ 
cine, and the young leavesoltcn as a pot-herb. 

2. Geum rivpk. 

River, or tiiarjk nodding-fowered Avens.] 
Geum with a thick, ficShy, very fibry root, 
crowned with large lyrated, hairy leaves, and 
upright (talks ten or twelve inches high, ter¬ 
minated by purple flowers nodding on one fide. 

Varieties.] With red flowers—large yel¬ 
low flowers. 

a. Geum virgirianum. 

Virginia ternauAeaved Averts.] Geum w ith 
upright Stalks a foot and a half high, ternate 
[leaves below, thofc above Ample, and the 
! Stalks terminated by final! white flowers. 

4. Geum montanum. 

Mountain Averts of the Alps.] Gcutn with 
a thick, fleftiy, fibrated, creeping, root, crown, 
cd with leaves compofcd of feverat Small irre¬ 
gular lubes terminated by a broad roui)di(h 
one, and Slender Stalks near a foot high, gar¬ 
nished with narrow (harp-pointed leaves, and 
terminated by fotitary yellow flowers. 

Variety.] Dwarf Alpine Avens, with a large 
golden flower. 

All thefe plants have perennial root* and 
annual Stalks, which rife in fpring, flower in 
May. and June, and ripen feeds in July and 
Auguft. The plants arc hardy, and fuccccd 
aimoft any where. 

They may be introduced in the pleafure- 
grountf here and there towards the fronts of 
the flower and Shrubbery compartments, to 
increafe the variety. 

Their propagation is both by feed, and by 
parting the roots. Sow the feed in September 
in a bed or border, and thy plants will rife in 
fpring. By parting the roots, it may be done 
any tune in open weather, from September till 
March. 

GLADIOLUS, Gladiole, Sword-lily, or 
Corn-flag. 

The planu are tuberous-rooted, heibaccous, 
flowery perennials, of the liliaceous tribe, for 
the pleafure-garden, and grccu-houfe; having 
fword-fhapeci leaves, and cred annual flalks 
I two feet high, adorned with hcxapctalous, 
lily-like flowers. 

Claf* and order, Triandtia Monogyria. 

Characters.] Calvx, a fpatha to each flow¬ 
er. .Cos oll a, fix oblong petu,!s united at 
their kale, the thrcc upper ones ioclijuWg 

together. 





Stamina, three filament*, infertedinto every 
other pJtal, and oblong anthers. Pistil- 
Luta, a yermen under tne corolla, fingleftyle, 
~a i&L t^ncave ftigma. Perioarpium, 
an oblong, veNtfcole, trigonal, trilocular 
capfule, and roundw^feeds 

There is but one hVdy fpecies common to 
the Englifh gardens, ouS^f'which are. many 
eminent varieties. 

i. Gladiolus Communis. 

Common Gladioli.] Gladiolus with a round, 
deprefled, tuberous, bulb-like root, fending up 
long fword-Ihaped leaves, embracing each 
other at the bafej between them an erect flow- 
er-ftalk two or three feet high, the top gar- 
ni/lied with federal largifh flowers at a di- 
ftance, of different colours in the varieties, and 
in fome ranged all on one fide of the ftalk, and 
in others in two ranges, See. 

Varieties.] Common red Gladiolus, with 
flowers ranged on one fide of the ftalk—pur¬ 
ple Bowers on one fide; of the ftalk—white 
Hewers on one fide of die ftalk—crimfon flow¬ 
ers on one fide of the ftalk—red flowers rang¬ 
ed in a double frrics—white flowers in a dou¬ 
ble ferics — broad leafed, tall Gladiole, with 
large purple flowers—broad leaves, and large 
crimfon flowers. All of which arc varieties oi 
one fpecies, as the feed faved from one plant 
often produces them all. They all flower in 
the end of May, and in June; are very confpi- 
cuous and ornamental, and are fuccetded by 
plenty of feed in Auguft, and their ftaiks and 
leaves decay foon after. 

2. Gladiolus imbrieatus. 

Imbricatedflowered Ruffian Gladiole .] Gla¬ 
diole with fword-formetl leaves, and flowers 
imbricated ovei one another. 
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may be kept out of the ground 
November, or longer if neceffary'. 

They^mayalfo be propagated bjr feed. Sow 
it in autumn in a bed or border tof lighteartb; 
the plants will come up -iri the fpcmg, and 
When their leaves decay in fummer, tranf- 
plarit them into nurfery-beds to remain a year 
or two, till of due five to flower'-, tlien trans¬ 
plant them where thc-y are to remain. 

The principal green-houfc fpecies are, 

3. Gladiolus cardinalis. 

Scarlet Superb Gladiolus .] Gladiolus with a 
bulbous root, tnany*nerved, fword-Ihaped 
leaves, and an erefit large fcarlet corolla, with 
abeB-fhaped border. 

4. Gladiolus angujlus. 

Narrow-leaved Gladiolus.] Gladiolus with 

a round bulbous root, linear leaves, and flow¬ 
ers diftant on rhejpikes* 

5. Gladiolus triflis. 

Sad-flowered Gladiolus.] Gladiolus wirh anr 
oval bulbous root, linear-crofs-lhaped leaves,, 
and dull-purple, and cream-coloured campa¬ 
nula ted flowers, 

Thcfe ipeciesare propagated as th e Gladiolus 
communis, but require die prote&iea of the 
Krcen-houfe in winter. 

GLASS-CASE, in gardening; is-a light 
airy c refit ion of gtafsfatnes, in proper frame¬ 
work, upright in* the front and ends,- and 
floping at top from a back wall, north, to the 
front, fouthward; the front, top, and both 
ends being all glals-work framing; and is ufe- 
ful wherein to protefit many forts of curious- 
or teuderifh plants in winter; which want only- 
occalional protefition from fevere froft, and 
for other iimilar purpofes—and fome other oc- 
ations. 


The plants are very hardy, and will flou- 
rifti almoft any where, and increafe greatly by 
their roots, dpecially the common red fort, fo 
as often to become troublefome. 

They are propel furniture for the common 
flower oorders, See. intermixed with other per¬ 
ennials of iimilar growth, where they will 
exhibit a very fine appearance when in flower. 

The time to plant them is September, Oc¬ 
tober, and November, or early in the fpring. 
They fttould be taken up every two or three 
years at the decay of the leaves, to feparatc die 
off-fets, Sec. 

All the varieties are propagated plentifully 
by off-fets from the roots, which they emit 
in abundance every year like tulips ana other 
bulbs. July and the beginning of Auguft, 
when the ftaiks and leaves decay, is the time to 
tSjjeup the roots to feparatc the off-fets, or to 
tnim^kmt the roots from one place to another; 


This Glafs-Cafe erc&ion is conftrufiffed oc- 
eafionally, either againft fome- ready-built 
commodious fouth wall, which ferves for the 
back, all the other parts forward being wood¬ 
work and glafs, or ere&ed detached in 4 fimi- 
lar fituation, fo as-the whole front ftands 
fouth wards, the back being formed of brick¬ 
work, See. or of wood double planked; but. 
the former is preferable ; and the whole gene¬ 
rally ranged longways, nearly eaft and weft, 
with the front fouthward to the fuMfun; in 
diraenfions five or fix, to eight or ten feet 
wide, by ten, fifteen, or twenty feet long, or 
more, as may be required; fix or eight, to 
ten feet litgb behind, by five or fix* to feven or 
eight in die front, both ends • m proportion 
wuh the top, Hoping from the buck-wall to the 
front erefition, having an entrance door in 
ront, or one end: the front, both ends, and 
op, being all glafs-work, as before intimated. 
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m Aide-open v.-and if fomefit* ffore! 
•are carried along thsback and from foternaiiy, 
proceeding frorp an external furnace, for oc- 
•cafional fire heat m winter, it would be more 
effe&tifi toferve particular purpofes. 

A Glafs-Cafe',' as above, is occafionally 
ufed as a prefervatory department in which to 


winter many forts of curious exotics, both on derate -fire-heat in wine's, in coW nighty and 


rite handler grecn-houfe Id ads, which only 
want prote&ton -from fevere cold, as alfo many 
choice kinds of the open ground which are ra¬ 
ther tendedlh in their minor growth, or any 
other particular or curious hardy plants, both 
of flowers, fhrubs, and young trees, efpecially 
feme principal choice evergreen kinds, to. pro- 
te£t them more cHre&ually from the ravages of 
rigorous frcrfls or cutting blafts in winter and 
early fprmg; and at the lame time, when mild 
open weather, can enjoy the i-ujl air by open* 
ing the glafles accordingly ; all' which, in¬ 
tended for iuch occafional protection, bring 
in pots, can be readily placed ia this prd’erva- 
tory at the approach* of fevere weather, and 
he thus preferred in good condition till fettled 
weather in fpring, See. then removed into the 
full air: and the faid Glafs-Cafe, in fommer 
and autumn, when unoccupied on the above 
occafion, will be of utility, in which to place 
fome kinds of curious tender plants when in 
flower for leading, to guard them from heavy 
or incefiant rain or cow aigflt dews in autumn, 
which, in many forts, would retard, or fame- 
times wholly fredrate their production of 
good feed, as ia feme forts of curious tender 
annuals, particularly the fine double balfa- 
sntnes, cock’s-combs, tricolors, double ftra- 
nioniunls, diamond ficoides, dec. 

Likewife a Glafs-Cafe, as above, is occa- 
fionatly ufed in fpring and early part of fum- 
mer, April, May, and June, as a kind: of 
drawing-frame, in -which to draw feme par¬ 
ticular forts of curious annuals to a tali 
growth where required, fuch as the large or 
giant tockVcombs, tricolors, double-dramo- 
niums, double-ftriped balfams, egg-plants, &c, 
thfc plants being firft raifed in mu-beds under 
garden-frames, till of twelve or fifteen inches 
growth, then a hot-bed being made in the 
Glafs-Cafe, earthed at top, and rile, plants in 
pots fingiy, are then piungetl imo the earth of 


fire-beat in whiter, and; to few <5 as a rifceferv*- 
tory rcfidence for many forts of exotiefi, whiclt 
being rather tenderer than commojt green- 
houlc plants, yet do not require tW coodant 
full Iteat as die more tender kinds^wovA’i 1 - 
the temperature of a pinc-j/SJffl: hove or hot- 
houfe, but only to have/tWTafiiflance of mo- 


wheo wry damp, cl/&iy % foggy weather, and 
tn fevere froftt.-*6C! and that m mild temperate 
weather require only a very moderate aid of 
fire-heat. 

Sometimes a kind of fimitar Glafs-Cafe is 
tlfed in the bufiuefs of. forcing feveral kinds of 
flowering plants and efculents, either hy means 
of an iutornal bark-bed, or flues for fire-heat; 
or that, when intended for this purpofe, it is 
eligible to have both an internal pit for a bark- 
bca aforefiud, and flues for fire, to ufe either 
of them feparately, or femetimes both on par¬ 
ticular occaftons. 

GLEDITSIA, Tbree-thomed Acacia. 
There is but one faeries, a large deciduous 
tree for ornamental plantations, adorned with 
beautiful pinnated foliage, and amentaceous 
male and hermaphrodite flowers on the feme 
plant, and females on feparate trees: 

Clafs and order, Polygania Dicecia . 
Ckarailtrs .] Caly*, male flowers colledb- 
ed in a long compact cylindric catkin, termi¬ 
nated by the hermaphrodites, each having a 
three-leafed cup, and female flowers on fepa¬ 
rate plants, haying a five-parted calyx. Co- 
holla, force roundifh petals in the males and 
hermaphrodites, and five -long acute ones in the 
females. Stamina, fix filaments and ob¬ 
long aiitberae. Pjstilujm, a broad germcn 
longer than the coroi!a,'fhort reflexed ftyle, and 
thick fligina. Pericarpium, a large flat 
pod, having tranfverfe partitions, each divifion 
replete with pulp, and one hard round feed. 
The fpcctes is, 

Glf.J5ITSIA triacanthos. 

Three-th<?rntd Acficia.} Cfieditfia with an up¬ 
right trunk, riling thirty or forty feet high, 
branching out regularly, and having the ftem 
and branches armed with many long triple 
thorns, and clofely garni feed with doubly pin¬ 
nated (eaves, each leaf confiding often of near 
. two hundred fitnaHer leaves or foliofe ; and 
the hot-Twd—the glaltes (tiut clofft, only giv- amentaceous greenilh flowers from the (ides of 
ing ncceflary admiflion of frefh air every wiv* the branches, fucceeded hy broad feed-pods 
they *111 here run up to a tall dature, in the near ft foot acid half long, 
he^.^rfedtioo of ftrength and flowering,— : Feri*tits j With fewer tliorns, finaller leaves, 
Annual Plants, alfo Cthjia cnftgja* or and oval pons—-With very A rung thorns. 
^pclt!s-comb, and Amarantlms tricekr, itc, Thefe trees havcfingular beauty in fummer, 

A GJaferCafe alfo fometimes adopted as when doathed with their large, long, pinnated 
appurtenance to a hot-lioufe or dove, but foliage, which fpread open delightfully in bar* 
refeom, having internal flues for j weather, but rather droop and contract jree 

approach 
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approairi of bad. They flower in July; but 
the flowers being of an herbaceous colour, 
make bit little appearance; but their large 
feed-nodjhaye a fine effect, though thefe do 
;■ rfe£li on in England. 

They are naS^s originally of America, 
but grow freely hcrtVi any fituation. 

Both the varieties ale fine furniture for all 
01 namcntal plantations^jdfhrubbery-woik 
, &tc. and have an admirable cntfS, placed fingly 
in large opens of grafs ground. 

Propagation. 

Their propagation is by feeds, which arc 
annually procured from America by the feedf- 
mcn: fow them in fpiing in a warm border 
of light earth half an inch deep, giving occa- 
lional watering in dry weather, and the plants 
will rife the fame fcalon; and by fpring follow¬ 
ing, the larged will be fit to tranfjdant, and in 
fpiing after, all the rcfl; planting them in nur- 
ferv-tows, one foot by two afundcr, to remain 
till a yard or two high. 

G LOBULAR 1 A, Globular blue Daify. 

The plants are herbaceous, flowery peren¬ 
nials, producing annual flalks from about fix 
to ten or twelve inches high, iunnounted by 
globular heads of blue flowers. 

Cldls and older, Tttrandria Afonogynia. 

Charathrs .] Cai.yx, a general cup, con¬ 
taining many florets, each having a monophyl- 
lous cup, Inc-partcd at top. Corolla, the 
general flower confifls of many florets col¬ 
lected into a globular head; cadi floret is mo- 
nopetalous, tubular, and five-parted at the 
brim. Stamina, four filaments, and incum¬ 
bent anthcra.\ Pistillum, an oval germen, 
Angle ftyle, and obtulc ftigma. Pericar¬ 
dium, none; one Iced to each floret, lodged in 
its calyx. 

There is but one fpecies common to our 
gardens, viz. 

Gi.oiuri.ARlA vulgaris . 

Common Globulariu ] Glohularia with broad, 
thick, radical leaves, three-parted at the ends 
upright flalks from about fix to ten or twelve 
inches high, garnilhed with fpear-ihaped 
leaves; and the top crowned by a globulai 
head of fine blue flowers, computed of many 
florets in one general cup. Sec the Characters. 

It flowers m June ami makes a good ap¬ 
pearance towards the fronts of the flower-bor¬ 
ders, but flowers befl in a fhady moifl htu.itiom 

The propagation is effected by parting the 
roots in September. 

GLORIOSA, Superb Lily. 

It is a tcndei, hctbaccous, flowering peren- 
ial lot the ftove, producing trailing, annual j 
tJjS^fcvcral feet long, andlicxapctalous lilia¬ 
ceous flowers. 


Clafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oblong, fpear fhaped, waved, extremely 
long petals, wholly reflexed back. Stamina, 
fix fpreading filaments, and incumbent anthe- 
raj. still u m, a globular germen, flen- 

der inclinated ftyle, and triple ftigma. Peri¬ 
cardium, an oval, trilocular capfule, and 
many globular feeds. 

There is but one fpecies, viz 

Gloriosa fuperba. 

Superb Lily.] Gloriofawith a thick, flefhy, 
tuberous root; fending forth from its centre 
decimated round flalks, growing eight or tea 
feet long, garnilhed with very long, narrow 
leaves, running out to a point, terminated by 
a long tenth il; and from the upper part of the 
flalks, large flame-coloured drooping flowers 
of fix w idely fpreading icflexcd petals. 

It flowers in June and Julv, and is of admi¬ 
rable beauty, hence it derives the name Gloriofa, 
or Superb Lily. 

This plant being a native of Ceylon and 
Malabar, very warm countries, requires the 
protection of "the hot-houfe here, fo mull be 
kept in pots of light earth, and placed conftam- 
Jy in that department. The flowcr-ftalks 
fhoot forth in March or April, which being 
long, and of trailing growth, mufl have taU 
flicks placed for their fupport: water them, 
frequently in fummer during their growth ; 
but give very littie after their flowers and flalks 
decay. 

The time for removing the roots either for 
incrcafe, or to tranfplant into frefh earth, &cc. 
is in autumn when their flalks decay, or 
early in fpiing before they begin to fhoot. 

It is propagated by ofl-fets of the roots, 
which they yield in toleiable plenty, and may 
be feparated any time alter the ftalxs decay, or 
in lpring before new onesaiile. 

GLOXINIA. 

This genus confifls of a perennial, herba¬ 
ceous, flowery plant, garnilhed with oblong 
leaves, and terminated by fpikes of beil-fhapeu 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Anglo fpermia. 

Characters .] Calyx is five-parted, and 
witbciing. Corolla, bell-fhaped, with the 
holder oblique. Stamina, with the rudi¬ 
ment, five filaments, inferred in the receptacle, 
and connivent anthetie. Pistim.um, an ob¬ 
long gciincn, Ample ftyle, and bilobcd ftigma. 
Pericarim um, an oblong quadrangular cap¬ 
fule, with five cells, having oblong foods. 

Ot this genus there is but one fpecies, viz. 

Gloxinia maculata. 

Spotted Gloxinia.] Hath thick, flefhy. kn.-t- 
y touts, fending up fevcral tobuft. fi>up!<\ 

X R ftKcelc:: , 
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fucculent, purplilh ftalks, a foot high, gar¬ 
nished with oblong, ferrated, thick, clofe-fitting 
leaves, and terminated by (hort fpikes of blue 
bell-lhaped flowccs. 

As the feeds of this plant rarely ripen 
in England, it muff therefore be propagated 
by dividing the roots in the fpring, planting 
each off-fet in a pot of rich mould, and plunged 
in the bark-bed, where they mud continually 
remain. It may alfo be increafed by cuttings 
of the ftalks planted in pots, and plunged as 
aforefaid. 

GLUMA, Glume. 

This is a fpecics of calyx confiding of 
two or three membranous valves which are 
often pellucid at their edges; this kind of cup 
belongs to the graffes, rufhes, and other trian- 
drious plants. 

GLYCINE, Icnobbed-rooted Liquorice 
Vetch. 

This genus furnifties three fhruhby volubi- 
late climbers of America, &cc. for the pleafurc- 
ground and grecn-houfc, mounting upon fnp- 
port by their twining climbing ftalks, many 
feet high, adorned with large, noble, pinnated 
foliage, and fine papilionaceous, blue, fcarlet, 
and reddifh flowers, in the different fpecics. 

CJafs and order, Diadclphia Dccandria, 

Char afters .] Calyx is monophyllous and 
bilabiatcd. Corolla is papilionaceous, hav¬ 
ing a heart-fhaped vexiltum, fmall, oblong- 
oval wings; and narrow lickle-lhaped keel. 
Stamina, ten diadelphous filaments, and 
tingle anther*. Pistillum, an oblong ger- 
men, fyiral ftyle, and obtufe ftigma. Per t- 
cARPiu.M. an oblong pod, and kidney-fhaped 
feed. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Glycine frutefeem. 

Shrubby Glycine, commonly called Carolina 
Kidney - lean - tree .'J Glycine with fhrubby 
climbing ftalks, twining round any fupport, 
fifteen or twenty feet high, adorned with pin¬ 
nated leaves of three pair of folioles, termi¬ 
nated by an odd one, and from the axiHas, 
clufters of large bluifh -purple flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by long pods, like thofe of the climb¬ 
ing kidney-bean. 

2. Glycine cocdnca. 

Scarlet Glycine. J Glycine with a fhrubby, 
climbing ftem, which, if fupported, will 
grow to the height of many feer, producing 
a great number of flowers on its j>endem 
branches: the leaves grow' three together, and 
are nearly round ; the flowers, which arife 
from the axillas.of the leaves, grow, for the 
moil part, in pairs, are of a deep fcarlet co¬ 
lour, with the bottom of the vex ilium deco¬ 
rated wit Ira large yellow fpot. 

2 


3. Glycine rubirttnda. 

Reddijh, dingy-flowered Glycine.] ^Glycine 
with a fhrubby, twining ftem, runningfup to the 
height of five, fix, or more feet^urnifhed 
with ternate leaves, the f oludac' 11 noft ofafl 
and entire; from the axillapCT die leaves arife 
the flowers, growing m^mrees; they are large 
and fhowy, and are ora dull-red colour. 

Thefe are elc gjH rcflirubby climbers,' orna¬ 
mental both inioliage and flowers, and cu¬ 
rious in their lofty climbing growth, in the 
voluhilate order; flowering generally in July 
and Auguft, but do not ripen feed in this coun¬ 
try. They may he introduced in principal 
compartments in the pleafurc-ground; and 
fome of the fecond and third forts kept alfo in 
pots, to behoufed in winter. 

They arc ealily propagated by feed. 

By Seed.—This is imported annually. Sow 
it in fpring in a bed of light earth, half an inch 
deep; give the youngplanrsoccalional protec¬ 
tion of mats from froft the following winter ; 
in fpring plant out fome of the largeft in nur- 
fery-rows, and in fpring after put out the re¬ 
mainder. 

By Layers.—In autumn laydown the young 
fhoots in the earth, and by that time twelve- 
month they will be rooted and fit to tranfplant. 
GLYCYRRHIZA, Liquorice. 

This genus furnifties one valuable herba¬ 
ceous perennial for medical ufe. producing an¬ 
nual ftalks a yard or more high, pinnated 
leaves, and papilionaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Dccandria. 

Charafters.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, and bilabiatcd. Corolla is papilio-. 
naccous, having a long, creel vexillum, ob¬ 
long wings, ana diperilous carina. Stami¬ 
na, ten diaddpilous filaments and roundifh 
anther*. Pistillum, a fhort germen. Hea¬ 
der ftyle, and rifing obtufe ftigma. Peri¬ 
cardium, an oval or oblong pod, and kid- 
ncy-fhaped feed. 

The moft material fpecies are, 

1. Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

Smooth-podded Glycyrrhiza, or Common Li - 

qucrtce.] Glycyrrhiza with a long, thick, 
creeping root, ftriking fcveral fret deep into 
the ground; upright, firm, herbaceous ftalks, 
annually, three or four feet high, garniflted 
with winged leaves of four or five pair of oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one; and from 
the axillas ercdl fpilces of pale-blue flowers in 
July, fucceedcd by ihort frnoofti pods. 

The toot of this is the nfeful part, which is 
replete'with a fweet, halfamic, pedtoral juice, 
much ufed in all compofitions for coughs anjl- 
disorders of the ftomach. 

2. Glycyrrhiza echinata. 

Echinatcet 
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Fcltiivted or Prickly-podded Liquorice It 
is nearlyllike the common fort, only the l'ced- 
pods are In icklv. 

.mmS iCie fpecics arc very hardy perennials, I 
out the fiflf qT^'jsis the fort commonly culti¬ 
vated forufc, its rtS.^s being fuller of juice^and 
l'weeter than the others 

The roots are perennial, but the dalks rife 
in fpring, and decay in amgi||. 

They delight in a deep light foil, in which 
the roots will run down three or four feet deep, 
and attain a large lizc if permitted to hand three 
or four years; and from the main root fmaller 
ones run oH' horizontally; and from thefe ho¬ 
rizontal roots, that run near the furfaev, cut¬ 
tings for fets or young plants arc taken for pro- 
pigation, which arc generally procured at the 
time when the Liquoi ice is taken up for ufe, 
Ijeittg tit in three years after planting. But 
cuttings for planting may be occafionally taken 
off before that period, if particularly wanted. 

Where large quantities are required for falc, 
they may be cultivated in fields, as pra&il'cd 
in uian\ parts of England ; vaft quantities are 
alio railed in fontc of the kitchen-gardens 
about London, where, by the richnefs and 
depth of the ground, the roots attain their ut- 
inod perfection in length and hulk. 

The length and thickncfs of the roots is a 
principal confidcration to the planter, as they 
arc always fold by weight. 

Ptopagation and Culture. 

Their propagation is, as above deferibed, ef-, 
fcited by cuttings of the finall roots ifluing 
from the fidcs of the main ones, near the fur- 
face of the earth, dividing them into lengths I 
of fix or eight inches, each having one or] 
more good buds or eyes ; and the pioper fea- 
fon for procuring the fets for planting is any 
time, in open weather, from October till 
March, though from the middle of February, 
till the middle of March, is rather the mod 
fucc.cfsful fcafon for pluming. 

An open lituation is the mod fyitahle for a 
plantation of thefe plants. 

Particular regard fhould alfo be had to the 
foil; it ought to be of a light, loofc tempe¬ 
rature, anti three or four feet deep if podible; 
for the roots of the Liquorice will arrive at 
that depth and more; and the longer the roots, 
the more valuable they are for falc by weight. 

Having fixed on the ground, let it be trenched 
two or three fpades deep, if the depth of proper 
foil will admit; then having your fets ready, pro¬ 
ceed to plant them by line and dibble, planting 
the fets a foot didancc in each row ; putting 

cm perpendicular into the ground, with the 
to^itjibout an inch under the furfacc, and let 
the rows be a foot and a.half afuuder; though 


the London gardeners feldqni allow more than 
twelve inches between row and row; thefe 
gardeners alfo fow a crop of onions on the 
fame ground the ,fird year, which, as the 
onions root but deader, and fpread but little at 
top, may be done without any detriment to 
the Liquorice, nor that to the onions, as it 
does not rife above ten or twelve incheshigh the 
fird fummer; obferving to keep the ground' 
clean from weeds duiing that feafon by hoe¬ 
ing; and if there is a crop of onions, ufe the 
fmall hoe, cutting out the onions to four or 
five inches didance, clearing away fuch as 
grow immediately clofc to the Liquorice plants; 
and when the onions are gathered, give the 
ground a thorough hoeing with a large hoe, 
to loofen the furface, and deftroy all wpeds et- 
feduallv ; and in autumn cut down the decay¬ 
ed ftalks of the Liquorice, and nothing more 
is nccedary to be clone till fpring, when, in 
February or March, give a flight digging be- 
rween the rows, and, during fpring and fum¬ 
mer, keep down all w'eeds by broad-hoeing ; 
and in autumn, when the dalks are in a decay¬ 
ing date, cut them down to the furface of the 
earth as before obferved. The fame work is 
to be repeated every fucceeding year: that is, 
flightly dir the ground in fpring, keeping down 
all weeds in fummer by hoeing; but after the 
firft or iccond year, the ftalks, of the Liquor¬ 
ice will fhoot drongly, and foon cover the 
ground, fo as greatly to retard the growth of 
weeds. 

Likcwife every autumn, about O&ober, 
when the dalks begin to decay, cut them down 
to the ground and clear them off. 

In three years after planting, the roots of 
the Liquorice will be fit to take up; and the 
proper fcafon for this is any time from the 
beginning of November till February; for it 
fhould neither lie taken up before die dalks 
arc fully decayed, nor deferred till late in 
fpring, otherwise the roots will be apt to fhtink 
and diminifh in weight. 

The method of taking up the Liquorice is 
by trenching the ground, beginning at one end, 
and open a. trench dole to the fird row three 
fpades deep, or to the depth of the roots ; at 
which work, three or four fpadefraen are ge¬ 
nerally employed at each trench; one goes on 
with the. top (pit, a fccond with the next fpit, 
another with a third fpit, and the fourth fpadef- 
man commonly gets to the bottom of the roots, 
having a mattock to a (fid him occasionally to 
clear them, fo, as he takes them up, throws 
them pn the. top of the ground; and in this 
manner proceed row and row, till the whole 
plantation, is taken up. 

The fmall fide-roots arc trimmed off, and 
q R 2 rhc 
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the bed divided into lengths for frertl fets, and 
the main roots are tied in bundles ready for 
fale. 

Ir is of advantage to fell them as foon as 
poflible after they are taken up, before they 
lofe much of their weight. 

GNAPHALIUM, Cudweed, Gokly-locks, 
Eternal-flower, Everlafting, &c. 

This genus conlifts of herbaceous and fmall 
under-lhrubby flowering perennials for the open 
ground and green-houle, of different natures, 
from fix or eight inches, to four or five feet, 
adorned rnoftlv with white hoary leaves, and 
terminated by compound flowers in corymbous 
cluflers, remarkable for retaining their beauty 
for years after being gathered. 

Oafs and order, Syngencjia Polvgamia Su- 
fcrjhia. 

Charafters.] Calyx, compound flowers, 
having a roundilh, imbricated, permanent, 
general cup. Corolla, many hermaphro¬ 
dite and female flofets in one general cup; 
the females have no petals. Stamina, five 
filaments, and cylindric antheras. Pistil- 
LUM, an oval germen, filiform ftyle, and 
bifid ftigma. Pericarpium, none: theca- 
lyx is permanent and glofly ; and the feeds are 
Angle under each floret. and crowned with 
down. 

The moll material fpecies in the Englifli 
gardens are the following three hardy, and 
Four tender kinds. 

Hardy Kinds. 

I. Gnaphalium margaritaeeum. 

Pearly-white Eternal-flower.'] Gnaphalium 
■with creeping, very Spreading roots, crowned 
with broad, ipear-fhaped, white, hoary leaves; 
herbaceous, thick, woolly ftalks, a foot and 
half high, branching out upward, garniflied 
with long, acute-pointed, white woolly leaves 
placed alternate, and each branch terminated 
by a corymbous duller of yellowifh flowers, 
in large/prickly, white, permanent cups, ap¬ 
pearing in June and July, very ornamental ; 
and which, if gathered in a dry day foon after 
they appear, will retain their beauty fome 
years ; hence it is often called everlafting,- or 
eternal flower. 

This fpreads and multiplies exceedingly by 
its creeping roots. 

a. Gnaphalium, plantaginifolium. 

Plantain-leafed Cudweed .] Gnaphalium 
with large, oval, woolly, radltal leaves ; far- 
mentous, procumbent, running fhoots rooting 
in the ground, and herbaceous. Ample ftalks 
Ax or eight inches high, terminated by a co- 
rymbus of white flowers in June, July,&c. 

This alfo multiplies greatly by its ofF-fet- 
y—IKTI footing in the earth. 


Gnaphalium Stcechas. l. 

Narrow-leafed Steechas. ] Gnapharum with 
a flirubby fta'.k, branching into lonjr, flendcr 
ftalks three feet high, covered^ 
bark, narrow leaves, hoaru^fifitlerneath, ami 
all the branches terminat^Poy compound co¬ 
rymbous cluftcrs of ydrow flowers appearing 
from May or Juivc^vS the end of fummet, 
and which, jk*gSmeied dry, will continue 
fome years. 

Tender Kinds. 

4. Gnaphalium Orientate. 

Orient.*! Goldv-lorks, or Immortal Flower.] 
Of which there are the following Varieties. 

Dwarf Oriental Goldy-lock r.—Hath a flwrt, 
flirubby ftalk, a few inches high, branching 
out into many heads, gamilhed with narrow, 
woolly leaves, and from the heads, flower- 
ftalks Ax or eight inches long, terminated by 
a compound corymbous ot golden yellow 
flowers. 

Narrow-leafed Oriental Immortal Flown .— 
Hath flirubby ftalks, branching two or three 
teet high, long, fpear-fliaped, woolly leaves, 
and the brandies terminated by a compound 
corymbus of golden yellow flowers—likewife 
a varietv with filvery white flowers. 

Broad-leafed Oriental Immortal Flower .— 
Hatli broad, fpear-fhaped, white, woolly, ra¬ 
dical leaves; woolly ftalks branching a foot 
and half high, adorned with fpear-fliaped 
woolly leaves; and the branches terminated 
by compound clufters of golden yellow flowers. 

Theie three varieties of Gnaphalium Orien¬ 
tal flower in May and June, and often con¬ 
tinue in fucceflion great part of futnmer ; and 
if thofc of all the forts are gathered before 
they are too ripe, in a drv day, they remain 
beautiful for many years; hence the name Im¬ 
mortal flower, &c. 

5. Gnaphalium odoratijft mum. 

Afojl Odorous , or Sweet-Jeentcd Eternal 
Flower.] Gnaphalium with Ihruhby-winged 
ftalks, branching irregularly a yard high, ob¬ 
long, blunt leaves, hoaiv underneath, and de- 
current, having a wing or border running a- 
long the ftalk or branch, and the branches ter¬ 
minated by compound, clofe, corymbous cluf- 
ters of bright gold-coloured flowers, changing 
to a dark yellow. 

6. Gnaphalium arhortum. 

Tret Gnaphalium.] Gnaphalium with a 
woody ftem, branching four or five feet high, 
narrow feflile leaves, with revoiute borders, 
fmooth on their upper fide, and roundiftt 
bunches of pale yellow flowers. 

7. Gnaphalium igntfeens. 

Red-flowtrcd Gnaphalium.] Gnaphtflfum 

with a fhrubby branching ftem, a foot high, 

feflue, 
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feffile,lanceolate; downy leaves, and a corym- 
bus oft globoic, orange-coloured dowers, 
changing to a red. 

The Mowers of all :hefe fpecies of Gnapha- 
; 7 A^&fe- 5 Jl>yu}und, having many fmall flo¬ 
rets, common i'(Sone general cup or calyx, 
which is perftftent, Ahy , and (hilling (fee the 
Charafltrs) ; and genially all terminate the 
branches in a coinpounnV ^pmp atSt corymhus, 
and all of which, the floweP^Tcads being dry, 
fcaly, and patched, they, without any afliu- 
ance of water, poflefs the Angular property 
of retaining their beauty in their proper colours 
foi fevcral years, if kept dry and clean. 

Mud of the forts come into flower about 
June, .ind continue great part of fummer. 

Tin tirft three lorts are hardy, and may be 
employed as plants of ornament, in any coin- 
pat tment of the plcafure ground, for they will 
thrive in j^py foil and Atuatioii; the two tirft 
of which inercafe exceedingly by their roots, 
and rooting (hoots, which may he taken off 
in autumn or fpring, and planted where they 
are to icmain ; and the thiid fort being fhrub- 
by, is propagated alio by planting flips or cut¬ 
tings of its (hoots any time in Ipiing or fum¬ 
mer, in a (hady bolder. 

But the fourth, fifth, iixtli, and feventh fpe¬ 
cies are lomcwhat tender, and fome fhould he 
kept in pots, to be (hdtered in a grecn-houfc 
or garden-frame in winter; others may be 
planted in the full ground in a warm, dry litua- 
tion, efpecially the oiiental kind, and varieties; 
alfo, the fwcet-fcentcd foil ; for thefc two 
fpecies will ftruggle tolerably through an ordi¬ 
nary winter, and make a pretty appearance 
during the fummer months. All thefc being 
fhrubay, are propagated by flips or cuttings 
of their (hoots, any time in fpiing or fummer ; 
planted either in holders of natural earth, and 
covered with hand-glufles till rooted, or by 
planting them in pots, and placing them in a 
hot-bed, which will bring them forwarder. 

GOMPHRENA, Globe Amaranthus. 

In this genus there arc two tender, very or¬ 
namental-flowering annuals, and varieties, of 
two or three feel (fature, adorned with Ample, 
entire foliage, and globular heads of aggregate 
florets. 

Ctafs and order, Pentandiia Digynia. 

Charattrrs .*j Calyx, many florets, collect¬ 
ed into a capitulum or head, each having a 
diphyllous, coloured, permanent cup. Co¬ 
ro i/l A, numerous, fmall, erect florets, col¬ 
lected into a dofc head; each floret ftve- 
parted at the brim, and has a Avc-partcd ncc- 
tarium. Stamina, five fcarce difcernible 
ftkuncnts. Pistillum. in each floret an 
OvaT*gcrmcu, two fmall ftylcs, and Ample 


ftigmas. Pericarpium, a fmall, roundfth 
capfule fucceeding each floret, and one 
roundifh feed. 

The fpecies is, 

Gomphrena Globo/a. 

Globular-headed, Indian Gomphrena, com¬ 
monly called Globe Amaranthus. ] Gomphrena 
with an upright (talk, branching ereCUy all 
around, two or three feet high ; the branches 
by pairs oppolite, each pair eroding the other; 
garni filed with oval-lanceolate, nppoftte leaves, 
and every branch and Adc-flioot terminated by 
a clofe globular head of flowers, compofed of 
numerous very fmall ftany florets clofely co¬ 
vered with dry fcaly calices placed imbri- 
catim, perliftcnt, and beautifully coloured, 
and in which conftfts the beautv of the flow¬ 
ers, which are of diflcient colours in (he va¬ 
rieties. 

Varieties are ,] Globe amaranthus with 
purple heads—with white or ftlvcry heads— 
with red ileads — with ftriped or variegated 
heads—with fpiked heads. 

Gomphrena interrupts . 

J/Urnupttd-fpiked Gomphrena .J With an 
eredt, branchy ftem, the branches terminated 
bv the flowers in fpikes, interrupted by fmalL- 
er between the larger ones. 

Of the above two fpecies, the firft is the mo& 
noted and beautiful in its mode of flowering; 
and of which all the varieties arc very fiori- 
fciour. and ornamental; they divide into many 
branches, each of tlicfe fending forth many 
axillary foot-ftalks, each fupporting a round 
head of flowers, accompanied by two leaves, 
appearing from June till November, fuccceded 
bv plenty of ripe feeds. 

They are tender plants of the annual tribe, 
riling from feed in lpring, and totally perifli 
at the approach of winter. 

The flowers themfclves are feparateJy fo 
fmall, and clofely covered with the fcaly ca¬ 
lices, that they l'carcely appear ; fo that the 
numerous, clofely placed, lcaly coverings, be¬ 
ing of a dry, Arm confidence,, coloured and 
glittering, colle&cd into a compact, round 
head, the iize of an ordinary cherry, are ve¬ 
ry confpicuous, and make a very ornamental 
appearance. 

Thefc flowers, if gathered when at full 
growth, and placed to dry out of the fun, 
will retain their beauty fevcral months. 

The plants being natives of India, are of 
tender quality here, requiring aid of artiheial 
warmth of hot-beds to raife and forward them 
to a proper ftate of growth, fo as to flower in 
perfection, and produce ripe feed ; thercfoia, 
they are raifed in hot-beds under glades in 
fp r ‘ n g» Rud retained there till June; for thev 

will 
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will not bear the open air here till the mi Idle 
or litter end of that month. 

They are commonly cultivated in pots, and 
placed to adoin. fore-courts, and other coti- 
ipicuous compartments, in afiemblugc with 
other furious annuals, though they may alio 
be planted out into the open borders, &e. 

Propagation and Culture. 

Ail the varieties ate propagated only by 
feed (own annually in Mirth, or beginning 
oi Aptil, in hot-beds under gla lies; as lot 
emaranthus , and the cdtjia a i-rata, or eock's- 
comb. 

The feeds bring clofely inveloped in their 
fcalv, chatty covering, it ihould he pulled to 
pieces and feparated as well as port!hie, and 
having the hot-bed ready, as directed for the 
amaranthus and other tender annuals, fow the 
feed cither in the earth of the bed in fmall 
drills, or on the furface, covering it a quitter 
of an inch deep with fine mould ; or may lie 
fown in pots, and plunge them in the hot-bed, 
as ihail be convenient: the plants will come 
up in a week, or ten davs, and when they arc 
an inch high, they Ihould be pricked down 
either in the fame bet!, if of good heat, or in 
a frefh one, three or four inches difiance, giv¬ 
ing water, occafional (hade, and frelh air. 
Here let them grow three weeks or a month, 


whereby they will ripen the feeds tnof. effec¬ 
tually. 

GORDONIA, Loblolly Bav. 1 

This genus confifis ot llirubby evergreen 
exotics for the green-houfc,^*r 3 »^Wtf* ■ 
lanceolate leaves, and fpij^Tof five-pculcd 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pcjfiin,iria ATonogynia. 

(bar,y//erj.] (jAfdjs, five roundUh, con¬ 
cave, perhileurtSavcs. Corolla, live large, 
oval, concave petals, joined to the middle of 
the nectarium. Stamina, many filaments 
infeited in the nc&arium, with oval, ere& an- 
thene. Pi st ill I'M, an ovate germen, fiiort, 
pentagonal fiyle, with five acute ftigmata. 
Pericarpu’m, an oval, acute eapfule with 
rive cells, containing two-fold feeds, with a 
lea-V wing. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Gordon t a (Lajiahtlm). 

(Lajianthus) — Smooth-lcui'rd Loblolly Bay."] 
Hath a ihrubby, branching litm, five or fix 
feet high, garnifiied with llifi', fpear-fiiapcd, 
crenated, finooth leaves, and from the axillas of 
the leaves white flowers on long foot-fialks. 

2. Gordonia pubejeenu 

Downy Loblolly Buy. ] Hath rtnubbv ftalks 
branching a yard high, fpear-fhaped, i'crraied 
leaves, hoary underneath, and from the axil- 


when they will be confiderably increafed in las of the llalks yellow flowers, liaving five 
growth, and fiiould be tranfplanted into an- fiyles. 


other hot-bed, at fix or eight inches difiance, 
or may now plant them in pots (thirty-twos), 
and plunge them in the hot-bed, under a deep 
frame, to draw them up tall, where they mav 

.mi r i •/■ i « • * * 


3- GordonTA alatahama. 

Florida Gordonia.] Hath ihrubby fiems 
branching eight or ten feet high, garnifhed 
with oval, pointed leaves placed oppofitc; and 


grow till June, then fliifted into larger pots'; the branches terminated by panicles of tubular, 


obferving, at each removal, to give water and 
ihade occafionally till rooted, and give frelh 
air daily at the upper end of the lights, and 
frequent waterings, managing fiicm in every 
rcfpedf as dire&ed for the ama ranth us, cock’s- 
cotnb, and other tender annuals (fee Annu¬ 
al Plants), And in June inure them gra- 


bluc flowers, fpeckled with red, and with a 
white bra£!ea. 

Thcfc arc all beautiful evergreens for orna¬ 
menting the green-houfe ; they are propagated 
by layers or cuttings in the fpring. 

GOR FERIA (GorteriaJ. 

A genus of African exotics for the green- 

..f_II. A* i’/v r % • . 


dually tothe full air; and if any are not potted, hotife colie&ion, conlifting of low, herbate- 
tranfplant them therein with balls about their ous, under-flirubby, and ihrubby plants, one 
roots; and towauls the middle or latter end of to two or three feet growth, adorned with 
that month may remove them into the full air pinnatifid and fpear-fhaped leaves; and ter- 
emircly, at which time alfo, or any time in minal, compound, radiated, orange-coloured, 
June, if you intend to plant any in the bor- and yellow flowers, very ornamental in fum- 
ders, fiiould then tranfplant them fiom the mcr. 

hot-bed with balls about their roots, or as may Clafs and order, Synpcnefla Polysomia 
be convenient; giving the whole water at Frujhanca. 

planting. ^ , _ > Charatlerf .] Calyx, a compound flower. 



each variety, for feed, ihould be placed in a ny funnel-ihapeJ, hermaphrodite florets m the 
frame or giafs-cafe, to be occafionally fiicl- diik, and flat neutral ones in the radius. S * ,v * 
Cored flom exceffivc wet and cold nights, mina, five lliort filaments, and cyliudilt’an- 

thcra?. 
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tfterae. i PrsTiixuvr, a villous germcn, Gen¬ 
der ftylfl, and bifid ftigma. Pericarpium, 
formed fof the remaining calyx, containing 
mjVnj;,. iydi.tary round feeds crowned witti 
down. "" > - "- 

The principal ? r .^ics of note arc, 

Gorteria rigertilh 

Rigid, or Stiff-icavcH^Capc Gorteria.] With 
low, herbaceous, under-fnfrsij]foy ftalks; fpear- 
ihaped, pinnatifid leaves, three or five-parted 
at the ends; and large, terminating, deep- 
orange-colourcd flowers, in May and June, 
very beautiful. 

Gorteria fruit of a. 

Shrubby yEthiopian Gorteria .] With a fhrub- 
l>y ftern and flender branches growing three 
feet high ; oblong-lanceolate, entire leaves, the 
edges indented fpinous, hoary underneath ; and 
the branches terminated by golden - yellow 
flowers in June. 

There are fome other fpecics, but have 
fearedy any claim to our attention for culture 
in this collection, either for variety or orna¬ 
ment. 

The two fpecics herein described are the 
mofl noted in the Engliih gardens, and merit 
efiimation as ornamental flowering plants: 
mull he kept in pots of lighiiih earth, and 
depofited among the grecn-houfe exotics, and 
have iitnilar treatment in tlieir general cul¬ 
ture. 

They arc propagated by cuttings in the fum- 
mer months. May, June, and July, generally 
under glaflcs ; in which they will loot effec¬ 
tually the fan c (eafon. 

GOSSYPIUM, Colton Plant- 

This genus conltfts of fome herbaceous an¬ 
nuals, and ihruhby perennials of the ftove, 
riling from two to five 01 fix feet high, having 
divided leaves, and pcntapetalous flowers, fuc- 
ceedcd by capfules filled with feeds, wrapped 
up in that fine downv matter called cotton. 

Clafs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. 

Char a tiers.] Cai.yx is double, the outer 
one large anil halt-trifid, the inner one cup- 
fhaped, and indented at the hum. Coroi.la, 
five heart-fliaped, plane petals. Stamina. 
numerous united filaments, and kidney-fhaped 
anthci*. Pistillum, a roundifh germen, 
a columnar ftyle, and four thii k lligmas. 
Pericarpium, a roundifh, acuminated cap- 
fule, of three or four cells, filled with oval 
feeds, and fine down, called cotton. 

The plants are natives of hot countries in 
the Indies ami America, and are cultivated in 
fome of our hot-houfes for curiolitv. and for 
.vliich a plant or two of a fort is fuflicient. 

FHc chief Ipecies arc, 

I. Gossypium herbactum. 


Herbaceous Common Weji- India Cotton .J 
GoflTypium with an herbaceous, fmooth ffalk, 
two feet high, branching upwards ; five-lobed 
fmooth leaves, and yellow flowers from the 
ends of the branches, fucceeded by roundifh 
capfules full of feed and cotton. 

2. Gossypium hirfutum. 

Hairy American Cotton.] Gofiypium with 
hairy ftalks branching laterally two or three 
feet high; palmatcd, three and five-lobed, 
hairy leaves, and yellow flowers, fuccecdcd 
by large oval pods, furnifhed with feeds and 
cotton. 

3. GqssYPll'M barhadenfe. 

Barbadoes Shrubby Cotton.] GoflTypium with 

a fhrubby ft a lk, branching four or five feet 
high, thrce-lobcd fmooth leaves, glandulous 
underneath; and yellow flowers, fucceeded 
by oval pods, containing feeds and cotton. 

4. Gossypium arboreum. 

Tree Cotton.] GoflTypium with an upright 
woody perennial ftalk, branching fix or eight 
feet high; palmatcd, four or five-lobed, fmooth 
leaves, and yellow flowers, fucceeded by large 
pods filled with feeds and cotton. 

The firft three fpecics are principally annu¬ 
al in this country, rife from feed in fpring, and 
perifh root and ftalk in autumn, more efpe- 
cially the firft and fecond forts. 

But the fourth fort is perennial in root and 
ftalk. 

It is thefe plants which produce the cotton 
for ufc; and in warm countries they are cul¬ 
tivated in great quantities in fields, as we do 
corn, particularly the annual forts ; hut the 
firft fpecics is the mod commonly cultivated. 

The pods are fometimes as large as middling 
apples, clofely filled with the cotton, furround- 
ng the feed. 

They being natives of the warm parts of 
he Indies, Sic. fo that if a plant or two of- 
each is required here for variety, they inuft he 
railed and continued in the ftove, where they 
will flower, and produce pods furaiflied with 
feeds and cotton. 

Their propagation is by feed Town in pots 
'flight earth in fpring, plunging them in the 
bark-bed; and when the plants aie an inch or 
wo high, prick them in fe pa rate pots, which 
duiige alio in the bark-hid, auJ main them 
ilwavs in the ftove. 

CikAI TING, a mode of propagation, pnr- 
iculavly ufed for many forts ot priiicip.il h uit- 
iees, being the only certain method to conti- 
nle the apj loved varieties in their kind, and is 
ilfo uted fir propagating many funs of dow¬ 
ning 111 rubs and fume kinds ot timber trees. 

'Phis mode ot propagation is the taking a 
graft or ihoot of one lice, and inicicing or 

mgr.siting 
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ingrafting it into the ftem or branch of an- cuttings of their branches, and fome Vy fuck- 
other, being previoufly headed for this occa- crs, all of which linking root free!/ in the 
iion ; and they both uniting as one, the graft ground, lhoot up into ftem and branches, and, 
{hoots forth into branches, and becomes the like the grafts, produce fruit al fo eytftlv fhc 
tree, producing flowers and fruit exactly the fame as the tree from whenpawrey were t?-* 
fame as thofe of the tree from whence it was ken. But as moft otheu/Sits of fruit-trees 
taketi; and the grafting for all forts being al- fuccecd much better byj£rafting and budding, 
ways performed in fpring, in February and that method is comcponly prailifed in their 
March, the grafts unite firmly the fame lea- propagation; maj <curious varieties of orua- 
fon, (hoot forth in fumrncr, fo as, by autumn mental trees andihrubs may alfo be propa- 
of the fame year, they will often form ihoots gated with certainty of continuing them the 
or young branches, from about a loot, to fame, by Grafting and budding, particularly 
two or three long, and in fome forts will all the ftriped and variegated-leafed varieties, as 
bear fruit the fecond or third year. alfo all other varieties of any particular fpecies. 

Hence the great utility of Giafting is to By Grafting alfo, different lorts of fruit and 
propagate any approved variety ot choice fruit- flowers of the fame genus may be made to 
trees, &c. whereby they are with certainty grow upon one uec; as for iuftancc, grafts 
prel'eived perfect in their kinds; and trees of! of feveral forts of apples may he ingrafted into 
all forts may alfo be continued and multiplied the fame tree; eath graft blanching out, pro- 
by the fame method of propagation: tor, as jult! dines liuii in every refjjcdl like that of the 
hinted, the grafts or cions, i. e. cuttings of tree from whence they were cut; by the fame 
young Ihoots, being taken from any particular rule you may alfo, for curiolity, have fcvcral 
tree or ilmih, and grafted upon others of the foils of pears on one tree, alfo apples and 
lame genus; as, for inllancc, a golden-rennet jjears on the fame tree or branch, as being all 
apple grafted upon a crab, or any other kind of the fame fraternity or genus; the fame is 
of appie-ftock railed from feed or otherwife, alfo obfervable of all other trees of the fame 
the graft Ihoots up and becomes the tree, and genus or family ; this, however, of Grafting 
bears golden rennets the fame in every rcfpedl different forts upon the fame tree, is only 
as that of the tree from whence the cions were mentioned to explain what might be done if 
taken; fo that Grafting is the principal certain j occationaHy requited, by way of curiolity, or 
method to continue any approved vaiieties; I variety ; as in the general pradliee one fort 
for although the different varieties of fruit! only on each tree is commonly adopted; and 
have been all accidentally obtained from feeds,! in all cafes having the flocks and grafts prin- 
yet low the feeds of the tineft forts, they willc ipallv of the fame genus to iufurc the dclir- 
degenerate fo greatly bv feeds, that out of! able fuccefs : for it is in but very tew inflan- 
hundreds fo railed, there probably may not be ces that trees of a different genus will grow 
one tree which produces fruit like the original, fuctcfsfully upon each otHbr by Grafting or 
or perhaps that pcflcfs any good quality for budding, though the almond, peach, and nec- 
eating; and the fame is obfervable in the va- tariue, being all of the genus Amygdulus, will 
rterits in general, fo variable are fccdling fruit- \ grow upon the Prunus or plum-tree, and 
trees; and hence it was, that the ancients,: which is the common flock on which thefe 
finding there was no certainty in continuing, kinds arc ufuallv worked : but, thefe excepted, 
and multiplying the approved varieties of fruit all other kind of fruits fuccecd bell upon flocks 
from feed, they invented the art of Grafting’ or trees of their own family, 
and inoculation, both of which proving Of the proper Stocks, kAc. to graft upon. 
effc£tual and invariable, and the trees alfo> VVith rcfpe£l to the flocks, or trees, on 
fooner arriving to a bearing (late, arc Hill con- which to perform the operation of Grafting, 
tinued in the propagation of almofl all the va- it is moll commonly performed upon the Heme 
rieties of our principal fruit-trees; for what- of young trees, railed from the feed, fuckers, 
ever he the flock or free, on which you per- layers, or cuttings for that purpofe ; though 
form the Grafting, if of the fame genus, the, they are the inolt commonly railed from feed, 
graft will grow fr-cly, and always remain , except in particular cafes; and when dcfigucd 
unalterably the f,tme; that is, always pnxlu- for the put pole of Grafting upon, arc always 
ting the fame fort of fruit as its parent tree, denominated Hot ks, which, when from about 
which renders Grafting of general utility in the lize of a large goofc quill, to an inch or 
gardening, but more particulaily t.>r fruit- more in diameter, arc of due lizc for rccciv- 
irees; though iomc foits, as vines, figs, quin- ing the grafts ; obferving, that, previous to the*** 
ces, mulberries, currants, gookbemes, &cc. iuiertion of the grafts, the head of cachjQkiTk 
.tic rnotfc commonly propagated by layers and mull be cut off, from within about lix inches 

0 1 to 
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to as nAny feet of the ground, according whe-j berries upon thefc, they beingall ofthe feme 
thcr thettree it defigneufor a dwarf, or a half, amity ; but each faccoed cpnfiderahly bed 
oc full tjandard; and one graft is commonly upon their own docks. - Cherries (hould 
inferted ^itoeach dock, though in large docks therefore Ukewife be grafted upon Cherry- 
*\yo or more jgrafts are inferted ; docks: but for particulars ofeach kind, foe 
remarking, thau|f intended to raife dwarf- the feveral articles under their nefpe&ive ge- 
trees, the dock, air .be time of Grafting, mud nera. 

always be headed do\t;n within a few inches As to the method of ratting the different 
of the ground, for the Ysjerrion Q f t he graft; forts of docks for Grafting, it is mod conk- 
and for dandards, die heading of the dock monly by feed, kernels, or Hones of the re* 
for the infertiqn of the graft may either be near fpe&ive fruits, fown in autumn or fpring, in 
the ground, die graft inferted accordingly, and beds of good earth, covering them with mould 
one of the firft moots from the graft trained about an inch or two deep, according to their 
up to form a ft cm; or if you defign the dock to forts or fives ; they will come up in the fpting 
form the ftem, as is common for ftandard or early in dimmer, and having obtained one 
cherries, 6cC. it mud be differed to grow fix or two years* growth, will be fit to plant in 
or feven feet high, fo head it at four, five, nurfery rows, in winter and fpring following ; 
or fix feet height, for the reception of the and in the fpring after, many of them will 
grafts. be fit to whip-graft; but when they are from 

But Grafting is alfo performed occatiunally two to five or fix years old, they will be 
upon old trees, or fuch as already bear fruit, fuitabie for one or other of die feveral me- 

{ particularly when it is defigned to change the thods of Grafting. 

brts, or have more than one fort on the fame Stocks are alfo fometinies raifed by layers 
tree, or to renew the whole, or any particular and cuttings of the young (hoots of particular 
branch of a tree: in either cafe, inferring the trees of each refpe&ive genus, when defigned 
grafts into the mod upright branches; fome- to have docks for Grafting particular varieties 
times heading the branches down for their re- of fruit upon, as explained under their proper 
ception, and Tometimes inferring the grafts into articles. 

their tides without heading down. But as there Stocks are likewife raifed from dickers arif- 
arc five or fix different methods of Grafting, ing fromthe roots of the trees of the nefpec- 
cach method is fully explained in its proper tive foits, tranfplanttng them into the nnrfery 
place under this general head. in autumn; to remain one, two, or three 

The particular forts of docks, proper for years, or more, as may be required, ready 
Grafting each fort upon, are intimated in the for Grafting. 

following dire&ions in the operation of Graft- But the particular docks, and method of 
ing, and are more fully exhibited under each raifing them, is fully exhibited under the ro» 
respective article as they occur in the courfe fpe&ive genera, which fee; alfo the articles 
of the general work, in the different parts of Nursery and Stocks. 
the book. 'Of the proper Graft** 

Let it However be remarked, both in Graft- The grafts or cions, with which the Grad¬ 
ing and inoculation, that, as above noticed, ing is ette&ed, are young (hoots of the lad 
the different varieties of each genus, whether fummer’s growth, for they mud not be more 
fruit-trees, forcti-trecc, (hrubs, ice. mud al- than one year, and fuch that grow on the 
ways be grafted upon docks or trees of the outfidc branches, and robud but moderate 
fame family, or fuch dint are very near kin- (hooters; fuch alfo that are firm mm well ri- 
dred by the ckaro&trs of their dower; other- pened, fliould always be chofen from health- 
wife they will not fuccecd; as for example, ful trees, obferving, that the middle-part of 
apples (hould be grafted only upon apple- each (hoot is always the bed graft; though 
docks, i. c> young trees raifed from the ker- gbod (hoots may be divided into two or more, 
ncls of any kind of apple wharfoever: they cut, at the *tia« of Grafting, to five or . fix 
will however alfo grow upon pear and quince inches in length, or fo as to nave four or five 
docks, as being au of the fame genus ; bu good eyes or buds; but (hould prefeive them at 
they always fucteed lied upon any kind o: full length rill Grafting timfc, then prepared as 
apple-flocks, raifed cither from the kernels o hereafter dtre&ed. 

rite wild crab, or tliofe of any of the culti- They (howd be colle&ed or cut from die 
vated apples. Bears likewife fucceed bed up- trees in February, in mild weather, before 
on pear-flocks, or, to have them dwarfs, are their buds begin to fweil, or advance much 
grafted upon quince-flocks. Blums fhould be for (hooting* in colle&ing them, chitfe fuc h 
griiried principaliy upon plum-docks, thoogl as Have not made any lateral or fide (hoots; 
they will grow upon ahofe of cherries, an cot them 0 ft at fuU length; and if they arc 
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not to he ufed as foon as they are collected, lay j Grafttnrfc February and March, thouglt, when 
their lower ends in fume dry earth in a warm | the work is performed in February, for the 
-border till Grafting time; andif fevere weather [ general part proves the moft fuccefsffl, more 
- ikouid happen, cover them with dry litter. efpecially for the earlier-foootmg Finds, m 
Necejfury Materials u fed in Grafting. | cherries, plums, and pears; mil MiiarS fTi n fi 
The proper tools, and other materials ufed ing is well adapted forapplej/^vhich generally 
in Giafting, are, I arc later (hooters than th^Soove-mentioned. 

A ftrong knife for cutting off the heads of There arc differenj/medtods of. Grafting 

the flocks, previous to the infertion of the in practice, tefraej^ Wh ip -grafting_Clefi- 

gr.cft, alto a fmall hand-faw for occafional ufe grafting — Crow^graftmg—Cheek-grafting 
uicutting off the heads of fomn particular large —Side-grafting—R oot-gra fti ng— and* Graft- 
ftocks two ot three inches thick, or more, as ing by approach or inarching; but Whip- 
fometimes occur in crown-Grafting. grafting and Cleft-grafting is moft commonly 

A common Grafting-knife, or ftrong, fharp ufed, and Whip-grafting moft of all, as being 
pen-knife, for cutting and lhaping the grafts the moft expeditious and fuccefsful of any. 6 

ready for infertion; alfo to Hope and form the Whip-grafting _This being tbfc moft gene- 

ftocks for the reception of the grafts. .. I rally fuccefsful anti expeditious method of all 
A flat Grafting chi Gel or ftrong knife, and a Grafting, and admitting of being performed on 
fmall mallet, for cleftiug large (locks, in cleft- J younger or fmaller flocks than any other 
grafting, for the reception of the graft. J mode, is the. moft commonly pra&ifed in the 
A quantity of new bafs-flringh for band- I nurferies, and is always performed upon fmall 
ages, for tying the grafted parts clofe, to fe- J or moderate-fized flocks, fioai about the free 
cure the grarrs, and promote their fpcedy I of a large goofe quill to half an inch, or a 
union with the flock. • [little more or lefs in diameter; or is eligible 

And, a quantity of Grafting-clay, for clay- [when die flock and graft nearlr approach in 
ing elofely round tlie grafts after their infer- | fizc; though in general the flock fhould lie 
tiou and binding, to defend die parts from [ larger than the graft, in the above proportion r 
being dried by the fun and winds* or too much [ and is called Whip-grafting, as mav l*c fup- 
llqucbed by wet, or pinched by cold; for ) poled, from the method of cutting "the flock 
tliefe parts ought to be clofely furrounded and grafts Hoping on one fide, fcr as to tit each 
with a coat of day in fuch a manner as effec- other, and thus tied together in the manner of 
ttiajttv to guard them from all weathers, which a whip-thong to die fhaft or handle; and thfe 
wpuid prove, injurious to young grafts, and method is as follows. 

deftroy their ccmenriug property, fo as to pre- Having the cions or grafts, knife, bandages, 
vent the jud&ioa; therefore, a kind of ftiff and day ready, then begin the work bv cut- 
loamy mortar rauft be prepared of flrong fat I ting oft the head of the flock at fomc' dear 
loam, or, in default thereof, any fort of tough foiooth part thereof; gcrerally performing 
binding day, either of which fhould be laid j this by one clean Hoping cut upward, fo as to 
in an heap, adding thereto about a fourth of form one fide a little doping about an inch 
frcih boric-dung free from litter, and a per- and half, or near two inches in length, and 
tion of cut hay, mixing the whole well togc- make a notch or fmall flit near the upper part 
ther, and add a Tittle water, then let the whole of die dope downward about half an inch 
be well beaten with a flick upon, a floor, or long, to. receive die tongue of the cion ; then 
other liard fubftance; and as it becomes too prepare the cion, cutting it to five or fix inch- 
dry, apply more water, at every beating turn- e* in length, forming the lower end, on one title, 
ing it o<frer; always continue beating it well at alfo in a doping manner, the length oft and to 
top till it becomes, flat; which muff be repeat- fit the doped part of the flock, as if cut from 
ttl more or left according to the nature of die the fame place, that die rintls of both may join 
rfay, but fhould be feveral times beaten thfc as nearly as poffiblc in every part; and make® 
tell day; and next morning repeat die beat- flit upwards in the upper .part, fo as to forma 
moiftening it win; water, and by fort of tongue to fit the flit made in the dope 
the w»Hng fevera! times every of the flock ; then, place the graft, inferring 
da^.mlsIWo or three days, or every other the tongue of it into the flit of the flock, ap- 
Asjr atleaft, for a*wcek, it will be in projxjr plying the parts as evenly and clofe as poffiblc; 

for ufe obfciving it fliould be prepared and immediately tie the parts clofely together 
• week at Jeaft bqfore it w ufed, but if a month, with a firing of bafs, bringing it in a neat 
foe better, keeping it moift. manner feveral times found the flock and 

«*d Methods Performing the Work of graft, moderately tight, and faflened acrord- 
_ | r Grafting. wiglv; then clay the whole over near andfithi 

J he xafoa 4K pflrtummig the operation of duck on every, fide, from about half .an inch 

or 
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or mewl: below the bottom of, the graft,,t<M>n| {fie v l^kof<tbo 4 oc ^ y ; t ^ e *h»dfc?ft 'Jide ottt r 
inch mter the top of tl*e,ftock, finiibiQg *bej wij&>kcmg,.;rh^ • 

whole coat of chy in a kind of oval-globular fbe cleft of.the flock, making; the Jhf 

form, rather longways up and down, doling* flock: and graft join .exactly; tWnremoviiig 


the chi {Tel or wedge front the cldt^cachfidd 
will ciofcly Iqueezc tlje graft, fo* as to hold jt 
fad | it is then to be bound with a ligature 0 
bafs, and clayed over, as obferved in Whip¬ 
grafting, leaving three or four eyes pf 
cions uncovered. ,.,i 

If intended to graft any pretty large docks 


it elilwli.d!y % about the cion, and every part, 
fo as no fun, wyul, nor wet may penetrate t 
to prevent whiih, i; the whole intention of 
claying; obferving l\\ examine it now and 
then, to fee if it auy-witirc cracks or fulls off, 
and if it does, it mult b’c -inftantly repaired 
with frclh clay. 

The nurfery grafters generally perform the or branches, by this method, two or more grafts 
Whip-grafting very cxpcdiiioufly, in four cuts, may be inferted in each ; in this cafeyoumay 
two in lieading. Hoping and {lining the.dock, proceed, either by preparing and forming the 
and tiie fame in preparing the grad, inditing dock, as above, fo cleave it acrofs in two places 
it directly ; one or two perfons following at- parade), a fmall didanccapart, and infertagraft 
ter lo tie and clay them. ' in each cleft; or by cutting or fawing die head 

This fort of Grafting may alfobc perform- off horizontal, foioothiug the top, cleave one 
cd, if neccffary, upon ftrong.young thoots of Ink* downward, a proper length, inferting it 
any hearing tree, if intended to alter the forts graft therein; then cleaving the other fide, in- 
of h uits, or have more than one foil on the tert a graft in ; a funilar manner; oralfo a large 
fume tree. dock being headed level, may cleave it fina¬ 

lly the middle or latter end of May, or in larly as above, in three or more places round 
June, the grafts will be well united with the the otitfide, at forac regular didancc afundcr, 
dock, as will be evident by the (hooting of fo infertagraft in each'cleft, the fame as the 
the graft ; then the clay may be wholly taken other; end, in all of which, tie and day the 
away, but fuffer the bafs bandage to remain grafts, as in the foregoing methods, 
forae time longer, until the united pails fccm This method of Grafting may be perform- 
to fwcll, and be too much confined by the cd occasionally upon the upright branches of, 
ligatures; then take the tying wholly off. bearing trees, when intended cither to rehesr 
Their further culture is directed under the the wood, or change the fort of fruit. 
rcfpe&ivc articles, whether defigticd for dwarfs Towards the latter, end of May,. of. the be¬ 
er fiaudards, &c. ginning of June, the jun&iou of the graft and 

Cleft-grafting. —This is called Cleft-graft- nock. In either of the above methods of Cleft- 
ing, bccaufe the flock being 190 large for 


grafting, will be effc&ualiy formed, and the 
graft begin to (hoot; when*the clay may jbc 
taken off, anil in a fortnight or three-week*, 
after, take off alfo the bandages. 1 

Crown-grafting .— This kind, of .grafting is. 
commonly pradilcd upon foqft^ftqca^as afO 
too large to cleave, and is often penprnred 
upon tfieffargc branches of apple, aqd pear- 
trees, toe. that already bear fruit»: wliep it is. 
intended to change tne forts, dr renew the* 
tree with frefh-bearing wood,, and ia termed 
Crown-grafting, becaufij the {lock, prbranch 


Whip-grafting, is cleft or flit down the middle 
for the reception of the graft; and is perform* 
cd upon (locks from about 011c to two inches 
diameter. / 

Firll, with a.ftrong knife cut off the head 
of the (lock; or if, the (lock is very large, it 
may be headed with a fmall few; and in either 
method, cut one fide doping' upwards" about 
an inch and half to the top; then proceed, with 
a ftrong knife .or chi del, to cleave the flock 

at top, crofs-way the dope, fixing the knife _ ^ 

or chi del towards the back of the dope, and dicing headed (Town horizontal, firveral w 
with your mallet ftrike it, fo as to cleave the are 1 doted' circularly at tORbetvipxttlic woodj 
dock about two inches, or long enough to am! bark, in an upright manner alt round the, 
admit the graft, keeping it open with the chif- crown : but this kind. of Grafting ffiould not, 
fel, ora wedge; this done, prepare the cion, be performed until March, or early in April f 
cutting it to fiicli Length as to leave four or five for then the fap being in motion, rentiers jihe 1 
eye*, the lower part of which being doped on bark and wood of the (lock much cafier to bc, 
two fides, oppofite, wedge-fadiion, an inch and departed for (bp pdmiffion of the grafts, 
li^for tyto inches long,roakiugonc fide to a thin j Tl^ puppet, o£ per forming this tne ’ 
edge*. tlieothcr.much thicker, leaving the rind JGrafung^rafollows; i ... . 
therpon, whifh fide muft be placed outward ; Firft c,uf<< f the head of theftpekor 
in the (lock; the cion being thus formed, ana fwuh a/ (aw nor^qntally or level, and pare the] 
the deft in die ftoqk being ipadc and kept opep, |cop fmootn; then having the grafts, cut one fidq, 
with the chiffcl, toe, plkqthp gr^t thqfffo gt £pd doping, an i*** 

' v ‘ ■ 0 y a " * and 
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wtd luilf long, forming a fort of fhouldfer at 
lop of the Hope to reft upon the crown of the 
ftock ; and then railing the rind of the ftock 
with a wedge, fo as to admit the cion between 
that and the.wood two inches down; which 
done, place the graft* with the cut tide next 
the wood, thrufting it down far enough for 
the ftioulder to reft npon the top of the ftock; 
and in this manner may be put three, four, 
five, or more grafts 'in one large ftock or 
branch. 

When the grafts, are all thus inferted, let 
the whole be tied tight and well clayed, ob- 
ferving to leave two or three eyes of each 
graft uncovered, but raifing the clay an inch 
above the top of the ftock, fo as to throw the 
falling wet quickly off, without lodging about 
the grafted parts, which would ruin the whole 
work. 

Crown-grafting may alfo be performed, by 
making fevcral outward clefts in the crown of j 
die ftock, and infertmg the grafts round the 
top into the clefts. 

The grafts will be pretty well united with 
the ftock, and exhibit a ftate of growth by j 
die end of May, or beginning of June, and | 
the day may then be taken away. 

The trees grafted by this method will fuc- 
cced extremely well, but, for the firft two or 
three years, have this inconvenience attending 
them, of being liable to be blown out of the 
flock by violent winds, which tnuft be reme¬ 
died by tying long flicks to the body of the 
flock or branch, and each graft tied up to one 
of the flicks. 

Chcct-graftin^.—Cot the head of the ftock 
off horizontally, and pare die top fmooth, 
then cot one fide a Httle loping, an inch and 
half or two inches, and cut the lower part 
of die graft Hoping the fame length, making 
a fort of fhoulaer at top of the flope4part; it 
is then to be placed npon the flopftrpart of 
die ftock, retting the (boulder upon the crown 
of it i bind it with baft, and ftniih with a co¬ 
vering of clay as in die other methods. 

Side-grafting .—^This is done by iaferting 
. Clifts into the Tides of die branches without 
heading diem down, and may be praQifed 
npon tree* to fill up any vacancy, or ftiay do 
4 t for variety, to have feveral forts of apples, 
peats,' plums, tee. upon the fame tree. 

It is performed thus: fix upon fuch parts 
afftfce branches where wood is wanting to fur- 
aMfthe head, or any part of the tree; there 
Jppe off die bask ana a little of the wood, 
°«ld cat die lower end ef die grafts to fit the 
past as. near as'ptdSbla, then join them to the 
Micbf sad tShp with baft, aad clay 


grafting cions upon pieces of the root, turned 
up, about half an inch thick, of any tr/e of the 
fame genus, either as the root remairts, or fe- 
paratea, and immediately replanted. 

Grafting iy Approach or Inafchrhg. —This 
fort ot grafting is, that when the f\ocks de- 
iigned to be grafted, am^The tree from which 
you intend to take thy grafts, either grow fo 
near, or can be pig«!d fo near together, that 
the branch or griffi may be madfe to approach 
the ftock, without feparating it from the tree, 
till after its union or junction with the ftock ; 
fo that the branch or graft being bent to ap- 
proach the ftock, they together forming a 
fort of arch, it is called Grafting by Ap¬ 
proach, or Inarching, and as being a fure 
method, is commonly pra&ifed upon fuch trees 
as are with difficulty made to fuccccd by any 
of the former ways of Grafting, or other me¬ 
thods of propagation. 

When inreiided to propagate any kind of 
tree or ftirub by tltis metliod of Grafting, if 
the tree. See. is of the hardy kind, and grow¬ 
ing in the full ground, the requifite quantity of 
young plants for flocks muft be fet round it, 
or in pots placed in the fame manner, and 
when grown of a proper fixe and height, the 
work of inarching muft be performed or if 


Is dear by Whip- 


the branches of the tree you dettgn to graft 
i from are too high for the (tocks, in that cafe 
flocks muft be planted in pots, and a flight 
temporary ftage muft be creeled around the 
tree, of due height to reach the branches, and 
the pots containing the (locks muft be placed 
upon the ftage. 

As to the method of performing the work, 
obferve, that in this method of Grafting, it 
is fometimes performed with the head of die 
ftock cut off, and fometimes with the head 
left on till the graft is united with the ftock, 
though by previopHy heading the ftock, die 
work is much caficr performed ; and having 
no top, its whole effort will be directed to the 
nouriifhment of the graft; having however 
the (locks properly paced, eithqr planted in 
the ground, or in poo, around tne tree to be 
propagated, then make one of the mod conve¬ 
nient branches approach the ftock, and mark, 
on the body of the branch the part where it 
wiH moft eafily join to the ftock; and in that 
part of etch breach pare away the bark and- 
paft of the wood two or three inches in length,, 
‘and a die fame manner pare the ftock in die 
proper pises for the jun&idn of the grtft, 
then make a Hit upward in that part or ffe 
branch, <o as to form a fort of tongue, and 
"make a flit downward iashe ftock to admit it'; 
let the pasts be then joined, flipping the tongue 
of die graft into the flit of the ftock, making 
the whole join in so exa& maimer, and tie 

threw 
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(Item clofcly together with bafs, and afterward 
•over thy whole with a due quantity of Graft¬ 
ing clay, aa before directed m the other methods. 

After this, let a flout flake be fixed pro¬ 
perly, for die fupport of each graft, to which 
let that part of the flock and graft be fafien- 
od, which is neceflat y to prevent their being 
disjoined by the wind. 

The operation being performed in fpring, 
let them remain in that pofition about four 
months, when they will be united, and the 
graft may then be Separated from the mother- 
tree; in doing this, be careful to perform it 
with a fteady hand, fo as not to loofen or 
break out the graft, doping it off downwards 
elofc to the flock ; and if the head of the flock 
was not cut down at the time of Grafting, it 
moll now be done clofe to-the graft; and all 
the old clay and bandage mufl aKo he cleared 
away, ana replaced with new, to remain a 
few weeks longer. 

Obfervc however, that if you lhall think 
the grafts are not firmly united with the flock 
in the period of time above-mentioned, let 
them remain another year till autumn, before 
you feparate the grafts from the pareht tree. 

By this kind of Grafting, you may raife 
almofl any kind of tree or ilirub; which is often 
done by way of curiofity, to ingraft a fruit¬ 
bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon any com¬ 
mon flock of the fame fraternity or genus, 
whereby a new tree, bearing fruk, is railed in 
a few months ; this is fometimes p radii fed 
upon orange and lemon-trees, &c. by Graft¬ 
ing bearing-branches upon flocks railed from 
the kernels of any of the fame kind of fruit 
to a proper fize; or is occafionally performed 
upon the fame trees, by inarching into the 
branches of each other, io as to have oranges, 
lemons, and citrons all on the fame tree. 

GRASS, Grafs Lawns, dec- for ornament 
to pleafure-ganlens. 

In modern gardening, a fpacious Grafs lawn 
extended in the front of die main habitation 
is the prevailing tafle, which, by its conftant 
verdure* fummer and winter, and open rural 
extension, exhibits a fine imitation of nature 
at all feafona, efpec tally when, each fide-boun- 
dary terminates in rural plantations in.various 
imitative natural bendings in concave and 
convex curves,, to take of all appearance of 
formality. Rural Grafs openings are alfo 
continued between the plantations throughout 
the different di drills of the pleaftnwground, 
fcfferattng and bounding the f hruh b cr y cfomps, 
foe. in fomc places widely fpreed, in others 
more controlledla either safe, extended to 
She boundaries of the feveml plantation com¬ 
partments, in various bendings, fwceps and 
curves; which renders, the. whole rurally oe> 


eo 

namentaf; and' is; morp’ 

walk on than gravel between the piantKfoi& 

in dry hot weather in fummer.. " 

Straight Grafs walks prevailed greatly Ins 
the ancient ftyle of gardening, both for orna¬ 
ment and common walking;, but thofe for or¬ 
nament, unlefs they are elegantty wide and’ 
fpacious, have a littlenefs in their general ap¬ 
pearance, as is ohfervable where long narrow' 
flips of Grafs are extended to a great length,, 
by way of walks ; and with regard to having, 
Grafs walks for common walking,, they are- 
very improper in winter, and all room weather;-, 
alfo even infiimmer in momingsand-evenings,, 
as being then always damp and dewy, which- 
renders them very uncomfortable, as well as- 
unfafe to fomc, with refgell to health, to- 
walk on them; fo that ftraight Grafs-Walks of . 
the above defeription fhouTd-bc butfparingty 
introduced for common walking; or where 
any may be occafionally intended for variety,, 
ornament, or fummerVwatking, they flipufd. 
be as fpacious as the fituation admits, not lefs 
than ten to fifteen feet wide, or- even twenty 
feet wide or more, when the walk is consi¬ 
derably extended in length. 

The method of forming or making Graft- 
work in gardens, is either by fowing it with 
Grafs-feed,. or by laying it with.tuif, cut from 
a fine common or down, the latter of which,. 
where it can be obtained at a moderate ex- 
penfe, is greatly preferable; it not only at. 
once forms a complete fward, but is generally 
more clofe, even, and finooth,not apt to run up* 
to benty Grafs, or grow rank, or rife in tufts. 

In preparing the ground either for fowing 

f rafs feeds or laying with turf, the whole mufti 
e broken up equally a moderate fpede deep, 
clearing out all roots of perennial .weeds ; and' 
then having flakes or wooden pugs, levelled 
in by notciies, for your mark of level, agree¬ 
able to the laws of proportion,, and the pofi- 
tiop of the ground, proceed with Kite and' 
fpade, to rowh-levcl it, according to the {aid 
mark or level on die pegs, and thehntead or 
ram the whole down equally,, that it may no¬ 
where fink in hollowa hereafterthis done, 
work off your levels more accurately, and fini/h 
the whole with a neat takings clearing oft all 
large flaneif making an even and Smooth fur r 
face; and it it-then ready, eitberfor fowing 
with feed,.or to be laid with turf. 

Afrit-may info me places be the moft con¬ 
venient to fow the mound with Graft* feed, 
and in others, to lay it with turf, we will ex* 
fribtt both methods feparatcly. „ 
i Hty-Sred. 

| By fowidg With feed'.—If intended ro fow. 
the ground with Grafs-feed, as may be the 
cafe lor large fpaces of ground,, or where turf* 
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bfc conveniently obtained, the feafon 
for Towing it is February, March, and April, 
«nd will come up fine and green in a month 
or fix vjjeeks; .and if Town in Auguft or Sep¬ 
tember, in moift weather, it will alfo rife 
very faft and thick before winter. The chief 
article is to procure good feeds} thofe from 
under a common hay-ftack, or out of a hay¬ 
loft, are often ufed, which may do very well, 
provided the hay was the growth of feme fine 
pafture free from weeds, and affords naturally 
fine turf when grazed and mowed; but with¬ 
out attending to thefc particulars, there are 
gftea a mixture of various forts, weeds and 
ail, whereby the fward will be very irregular 
and foul, and never make handfomc Grafs. 
Jjf you are not fumifhed with feeds of your 
own, they may be obtained cheap enough of 
the feedl'men ; they muft be fown by broad-caft, 
very thick and regular, and diredlly raked in; 
and, when thefurface is dry,roll the ground with 
a wooden roller, which will bury the feed more 
ctfe&ually, and make a fmooth furface ; when 
the.Grafs comes up, pull up all weeds; and, 
the fame feafon, when the fward is become 
thick and green, and advanced fume inches, 
it fhould be mowed, and after this roll it 
well, and fo continue mowing it, 6 tc. two or 
three times the firft fumrner especially if it 
was'fown in fpriug ; and the oftener it is 
mowed and rolled, the thicker and finer it will 
crow; obferving, if intended to keep the 
Grafs tolerably fine, mowing will be requifite 
once a week or fortnight according to its 

f rowtb, from April unfit Odober, and fhould 
e rolled once a week or fortnight, generally 
is moderately dry weather; and occafionally 
in winter. 

By Turf. 

LayWg the ground with turf, where turf 
can oe eafily procured, fhould always be 
greatly preferred to Teed for Garden-gnus, for 
»c reafons before-mentioned; and the fagft 
turf for that purpofe is that of a fine paftur- 
«d common or down, where the fward is fine 
and the Gra& (h<>rt. 

The feafon for laying turf is any time from 
September till April or May, though it will 
trow at almoft any time of the year, even if 
mere k occafton to lay it in fummir, and dry 
futcced; for although it will divide 
||i$$en wide at the joints, and turn brown as 
afdjwd, yet after the firft ram-it wiliclofe 
again, and refume its verdure. 

The turf for this ufe is cut or flead with 
an iron inftrument called a turfing-iron ; ob> 
fenring to cut them 40 an equal width, length, 

* '* —feitte p H|Ber. fize is a foot wide, 

adaptbouflp inch thick; they 
firft niarkc0*% tine, the proper 



width, length, and depth, with a' racer or 
cutter (fee Racer). Racing th^ui firft 
long ways a foot wide, then acrofs in yard 
lengths, then proceed to cut them up, hav¬ 
ing particular regard to cut them level, all 
an equal thickncts, otherwife it will be im- 
pofiible to lay them level; as you cut, a man 
or boy (houid roll each turf up clofe and 
tight, the Grafs fide inwards, and pile them 
up by tens, cfpecially if they are cut by the 
hundred.' 

If they are cut by the hundred, the price is 
from fix-pcnce to a Dulling, according to the 
nature of the foil, whether Toft and eafy to cut, 
or hard or ftony; and a man will cut from 
three to five, fix, or feven hundred in a day, 
or more, if very foft eafy cutting turf, having 
a perfon to race them out, and roll them up, 
turf and turf, as they are cur, out of the way 
of the cutter. 

As to the method of laying them, it is very 
eafy ; they are to be laid regular, turf ana 
turf, unrolling them as you lay them, join¬ 
ing them up quire clofe edge to edge, making 
good all deficiency of broken parts as you go 
on ; and*as foon as laid, it mould be well 
beaten with broad heavy wooden beaters, be¬ 
ing flat pieces of elm or oak plank, two 
inches thick, fifteen or eighteen inches long, 
and a foot broad, having a long handle fixed 
flaming in die middle ot the upper fide ; and 
with thefe beat die grafs regularly ail over, 
and then roll it well with a heavy iron or ftone 
roller, and the work is finifhed; obferving, 
the beating and rolling iboukl be repeated in 
moift weather. 

If very dry hot weather ffltceeds, fo as-to 
occafion the turf to thrink and open at the 
joints, a good watering will lie of much ad¬ 
vantage ; do not, however, be under much 
anxiety about this; tor, as before hinted, the 
firft rain will fw'cll and join all clofe, and re¬ 
cover the verdure of the Grafs efte&uallv. 

In general Management throughout the Year. 

The culture neceffary for garden Grafs is 
frequent mowing in fummer, to keep it fhott 
and fine like a paftured down ; poling occa¬ 
fionally with a long pole, to fcattcr the worm- 
cafis, which fo greatly deface all grafs; fre¬ 
quent rollings both to take up the fca tiered 
worm-cafts to make the furface clean, and to 
fender h fmooth and firm. 

Asto motoring; to keep Grafs in gardens very 
neat, mowing it once a week, ten days, or fort-' 
night, of Becoming to its generalgrowtfa, during 
the fommer, is neceffary, efpecialiyfor the prin- > 
cipal home lawns, ana other Grafs-graund in 
the mod confpscuous parts of the garden, which' 
parts (hook!always be kept very clofe and fine,) 
tike the fward of a fine pafturca dbwn or com¬ 
mon : 
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- m on :* the mowing of garden Grafs is per-| very much, and render it unrigbtlya^icavy 
formed with a Ihort Grafs feythe; and dewy iron or (lone roller (hould be ufea oc<St(tqn» 
mornings, or moift weather, muft always be ally, when-the fnrface is dry, to prefs down 
chofen for that work, for it will bfe impouibk all-inequalities clofe, fo aa io prefewe a Arm, 
.to mow (hurt Grafs properly in dry weather, even, fmOoth furface. And irv fine-keptgrafs,. 
But previous to mowing, it is of advantage the rolling performed occaftonaltya dry dt 
fometimesto pole and roll the Grafs the day two before mowing, to fettle the fprfabe firm 
before you intend to mow ; in performing the iand fmooth r greatly contributes to die eftfy and 
mowing, proper attention is neecflarv not to cxa£l performance of djiat work ; thewOrk 
fcore, i. e. leave the mark of each firoke of of rolling is, in fitull or but moderately largo 
the feythe, which has a very unfightly appear- gardens, always performed by men; but in very 
ance; to prevent which, as much as pofliblc, extenfive grounds, it is' fometimes done by 
have the point of your feythe laid out rather horfe, having a large roller for that purpoTe,, 
wide, an inch-or two beyond the mcafure of with (hafts Tike a cart, Ac. and die boric* 
heel and point, efpecially for very ihort Grafs ; Should at that rime wear a fort of leather (hoes,, 
and in mowing, keep the point rather out, and very broad-at .bottom, made to lace on occa- 
do not draw that part too (all inward, gather (ionaily like men's half-boots, to prevent hie¬ 
ing your Grafs neatly to the left in a range, feet cutting the furface in holes, 
and having mowed to the end of the fwarth. In fome places the Grafs is greatly defaced 
mow it lightly back again, to trim off all in May and June by the vaft quantities of wild : - 
fcores, and other irregularities, unavoidably dairies daily arid rig,, to remedy which, as 
left the rirri time. -much- as poffible, may have the blade of an 

As foon as you fiave done mowing, pro- old broad fword fixed in the end of a long 
ceed to (weep up the mowing, each fwarth pliable pole, and as this kind of fword cuts- 
regularly, by (landing in. the middle, (weeping both ways, by fweeping it back.wards.and for- 
it along alternately to the right and left to wards, H will head down the dairies at a great 
the entf ol the fwarth, forming all the Grals pace, which may be repeated two or three 
thereof in a ran^e on each ride, then (weep times a week, or as often as there may be oc- 
up the ranges in large neaps, and carry the carion. 1 - 

whole off directly in a wheel-barrow or large In thc fmiriiing autumn mowings, in Sep 1 - 
balket. tember or October, Ac. fhould generally cut 

Poling the Grafs.—Tltis is, performed with down as clofe and even as poffible, thaf die 
a long r-t per pliable a (hen pole, fifteen or fward may remain in a neat even furface all 
eighteen feci long, to break and Icatter the winter. 

worm-cafts about, i. c thofc little lumps of The above gtneral directions 1 in the ma- 
earth call up by the worms all over the fur- nagement of the garden-gmfs compartments, 
face of the Grafs, and greatly deface it; but regard only fuch as are required to be kept 
by ufing the pole, when they are moderately always ihort, to a clofe even- furface, as is- 
dt y, (weeping it backward and forward upon generally necelTary in the principal, lawns*, 
the Grafs, breaks the earthy lumps into final! plats,, walks, and Other divirion*, commonly 
particles, and fcartef! them about, and if the (hunted within the limits of the main garden 
Grafs is afterwards rolled with a wooden roil- <>r pleafure-ground ; but in outward, conri- , 
«r when the furface is a little mo id, but not derably extended diflri&s of capacious' lawns 
too wet, the earth will all adhere to the roller, continued into parks, Ac. it is not neccflary; 
and render the furface perfectly clean ; obferv- <»r probably, two, three, or four common 
mg this work (hould be repeated, as you (hall mowings in. a fuimner jaay be furiactcht, with 
fee occalion, the year round ; and in mowing fome occuliotul rollings after mowing, 
time, if the furface is foul, it is particularly- GRAVEL. Gravel-walks are great arris- 
ncccfluiy to pole and roll on die day previous meats to gardens, as well as the mod ufcfui 
to mowing, whereby, having a clean fmobth kinds of walks for common walking, 
furface, you will be able to mow clofe, even, t The bed Gravelfor walks is that which is 
and more expeditioufly. compofed naturally of irregular pebbles and 

Rolling garden Grafs is performed occa- flints, having* moderate proportion of a yek- 
jQoiully with a wooden roller, and a heavy lowifh or brownilh fanay loam, to make it 
-iron or done roller: a wooden roller U proper bind, dad give colour j whicb kind of Gravel 
occarionaUy after poling, to dean up the is the mote common and valuable of all for 
worm-cads and fmooth flic furface, obferviqg walks, and ir obtained in. Adds and commons 
this work (hould never be reformed when the ip many parts of England, at about from one 
furface is very wet, efpecially if full of worn*, to three on four feet under the Surface, though 
cads, as it would' plaifter amLdaub the graft knot-equally good in all para in rdpeft^o- 
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^quality and colour ; fome may have a greater monly five or fix (hillings per Iqad, or more, 
•or Idler quantity of pebbles, a larger or fmall- according «o the diftance; and fametiiues they 
ser quantity of loam, the loam more or left cany a load and half at once, in me fame 
fanay or clayey 4 -and as to colour, it ia die cart, which is charged accordingly. 

-coloqr of die loam principally which confti- As to the diftribution of'Gravel walks in 
cutes the beauty of Gravel-walks; and that of gardens, both for ornament and ufe, a mag- 
41 deepifh yellow or teddifii colour it the moft nificcnt walk of Gravel is neceffary to proceed 
eligible, as when formed into walks well laid immediacy parallel with the houfc, propor- 
and rolled, is exceedingly beautiful and oma- tionable to its grandeur, extending each way 
.mental, and'where fuch Gravel can be pro- towards the fide diftri&s of the garden ; and 
■cured within a moderate diftance, and eafy according to the former ftyie of gardening, 
expenfe, is preferable to all other; but in feme a large grand Graved walk was ufually ex* 
parts, the Gravel its of an iron-mould colour, tended in a ft might line from the front of the 
©r of a dufky-brown hue, which may never- habitation, along the middle of the pleafure 
theleft be of a proper quality for walks, pro- ground, fomedmes having graft plats conti- 
vided fee colour can be difpenfed with, and as nned on each fide, and fometimes fpacioua 
she moft efteemed high-coloured Gravel is not borders furnifhed with curious fhrubsand flow- 
■lo be met with every where, wc mud be con- ere. But in modem deiigns the above middle 
■sent with fuch as nature affords. walk is rarely admitted, efpecialiy in fpacious 

It muft however be remarked, drat, of what- gardens, haying nothing in front beyond the 
vever colour the Gravel, its proper quality for parallel habitation-walk, but an open rural 
walks is, fuch as has a due proportion ot mo- graft lawn, free from all interfe&ions of walks, 
-derate, light, fandy loam, to make it bind dofe ecc. however, a grand walk dofely parallel 
and firm at all feafons, but not fo redundant to the houfe, as obferved above, is indifpen- 
in loam, nor fo dayey, as to be clammy and fably necefiary, both for ornament and ufe ; 
dtick to the feet in wet weather, nor too (harp and from this, fide walks fhouid branch off, 
and fandy, to become open and loofe in dry communicating with the other parts of the gar- 
weather. den, one in particular to be extended in a fer- 

In feme places, however, there is no other pentine order quite round the ground, others 
gravel but fuch as is very loofe, fandy, or leading in the lame manner through die intc- 
pebbly, having fcarcely any binding mate- rior parts, fo as to have dry firm walking at 
ariall amongft it; whicn kind of gravel will all times to every part of the garden without 
-hever of itielf bind, but always remain open walking upon the graft, which fometimes 
and loofe, and be at all tirafes difagreeable to may be wet and difagrceable. 
walk on: this, therefore, fhouid be mended As to the dimenfions for Gravel walks, they 
■with a mixture of light, fandy loam, where are to be regulated according to the extent of 
•practicable, adding about one load to every the garden, fo may be from five to twenty 
two or three of gravel, calling them together; feet or more wide, the length indeterminate ; 
and turning diem over two or three times, that but all principal walks f}ioiild be at leaf! ten 
they may be well blended and incorporated, feet wide ; and in large gardens, that leading 
ana this, when formed into a walk, will bind direfily from the houftr fhouid be fifteen or 
•dofe, firm, and fmooth at all feafons. twenty feet wide at lead ; though, where the 

In preparing (he gravel for your walks, it houfe and gardens are magnificent, the main 
fhouid by no means be fine fereened, as is often walks contiguous to the roanfion are feme- 
She practice; only at it is dug out of the pit, times made thirty or forty feet wide; the 
•caft it up in a neap, or long ridge, and all boundaries on each fide is fometimes of graft 
fuch large rough pebbles only, as roll down, widely extended, and fometimes are bounded 
fhouid be cleared away ; for if fereened from by borders for flowers and other curious plants, 
she Clones, it will partake too much of the having either narrow verges of graft, or edg- 
loam, fo as always to Hick to the feet at every ings of dwarf-box, or thrift, dec. next die walk. 
Jafh of rain; but by raking ourJuft only the According, therefore, to the above rules, 
large rough ftonea, it will be (anciently fine, flake out the width of the walk, and proceed 
•mntf the walk formed of fuch will always be to form the boundary, each fide of equal level, 
fit for ufe. corresponding to the adjacent ground, and 

Gravel for walks, if it is to be purchafed* form the cavity of the walk/or the reception 
two <0 five or fix (hillings per of the Gravel; ohferving that the whole (pace 
jj^Hpd for three horfcs; though the price is muft be digged ten or twelve inches deep, to 
l9P * m mid according fo allow for a proper depth of graved, both to 

Jp^ssrtire of taHtSnwel; but about London, prevent weeds rifing from the ground below, 
if fity tsa it h e g& frow the pits, it is com- and worms from calling up the earth there* 

* fcom i 
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from ; as alfo to allow of a proper dfepth for 
turning^the gravel occasionally when tne fur- 
face becomes foul: the earth digged out to 
form the cavity of the walk, may be ufed to 
raife and form the ground oh-each fide, if 
neceffary, which, and she edgings, Should ah* 
ways be completed before you begin: to lay the 
Gravel. 

Everything being ready for. die reception 
of the Gravel, then you may in the fil'd place 
lay any hard rubbilhy materials in the bottom, 
Several inches thick ; fuch as any coarfc gravel 
or ballad, or any rough, Stony, or other rub- 
bilh, which can be bed procured, which will 
greatly prevent worm-cads, and help to drain 
the mojfture from the top of the walk in wet 
weather, and in winter, to preferve a dry fur- 
face : the proper gravel is then to lie laid fix 
or eight inches thick.; as you proceed in lay¬ 
ing, obferve to raife the middle higher than the 
lines, in a gradual rounding form, which is 
not only neceffary to throw off the wet, but 
alfo to give the walk a mote ornamental ap¬ 
pearance ; the proportion to be obferved in this 
is, that for a walk of five or fix feet width, an 
inch and an half rife in the middle may be dif¬ 
fident; one of ten or twelve feet, two and a 
half; and one of twenty feet, three, to four or 
five inches rife will lie enough; obferving nearly 
the fame proportion in any width whatfoever, 
and by no means raife the middle much higher, 
which would render the walk both uneafy to 
walk upon, and of difagreeable appearance ; 
being parriculaily attentive to form die rife all 
the way gradually rounding from both Tides to 
the middle, laying every part veiy exadfc am. 
even ; and at every ten or fifteen feet as you 
advance in laying rhe gravel, it is proper to, 
tread, rake, and roll it, for gravel always rolls J 
more firm and fmooth whilft it is freSh ftirred; i 
bcfidcs, it i.s neceffary for fear of rain happen¬ 
ing, efpcciatly in loamy gravel j' for which 
reafons alfo, you Should never lay more in one 
day than you can finilh off, except to rough 
lay it; the treading Should therefore be per¬ 
formed regularly with die feet pretty dofe, 
taking Short Sleps; which work being necef- 
fary to render every part equally firm, and fo j 
as not to fink in holes under the feet, in the 
work»of raking and rolling; the raking Should 
be performed regularly lengthways the walk: 
and in die finishing off or fmooth-raking, a 
wooden-headed rake, without teedi, wouklbe 
rooft eligible: or, in default tliereof, may ufe 
the hack of any common rake occafionaliy; 
as, by cither, ot which, you will he able to 
fmooth die Surface more regularly, even with¬ 
out drawing-off the requifite proportion of 
top pebbles, or raking them into holes or 
heaps j for the art oT imooth-raking it to leave 
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over the furfiice. Aafoon as any parts* dins laid 
and raked* let it be well rolled, both acrois and 
lengthways; and whm.the whole is laid, give 
a good rolling the Whole length, repeating ft 
dll die Surface is rendered perfe&ly con 
firm, and fmooth; and if after die firftiwp-^ 
er of rain, wa give it another good roBmg/'tt 
will biqd like a rock. . \ r ’ ~ “ 

The management of Gtavel walks, to keep 
them perfe&Iy neat the year round, is otez- 
fional weeding, fweeplng, and gemd rotting 
once or twice a week, especially in thead- 
vanced part Of Spring, and all fumnier; and 
alfo occafionaJJy m winter, in dry open wea^ 
ther; and when .She furface becomes 'Very 
foul, or overrun with fmall weeds or moSs, as 
is often the cafe, the walla mufl be broken up 
in fpring, and turned, die furface to the bot¬ 
tom, and die bottom to the top, whereby the 
Weeds and mofs will not only be buried, bur 
by turning up the freSh gravel, the walk will 
appear as freSh as when new laid. But the 
curtom of breaking up gfaShri walks in the 
beginning of winter, in rough ridges, to re¬ 
main in mat ufelefs and unfigntly manner .all 
that feafon, with Some view to deSirOy weeds 
and mofs,’ which# however, does not always 
anfwer the intention fo effedluull v as a regular 
fpring turning! and is not eligible for general 
practice, or only occafionaliy where any 
walk is exceedingly over-run; forjiy a gene¬ 
ral breaking up of the gravel as above, the 
walks are thereby not only rendered ufelefs fbr 
almoft one half of the year, but at a time 
when there is hardly any diy or found'walk¬ 
ing upon grafs or other parts: befidcsthefc in¬ 
conveniences, the walks appear not only un- 
fighrly in themfplves, but give alfo a very d&f. 
agreeable look td the adjacent parts of die gap- 
den : it would therefore be moflly advitehle 
to permit all rbatprincipal gravei walks to iris- 
mam undisturbed, at lea ft tiff the fpmg#'wfien, 
if it Shall appear neceffary, die whole man be 
broken up, regularly turned# anl itJiff m-e. 
neat manner, to remain ctem, of a freSh live¬ 
ly colour# all fummer. 

Rolling Should be performed once a week ■ 
at least, in funutter, but it two or three times, 
the more befctttt&l the Walks wiU appear, and 
tend greadr tndifetw w^eda mofs ; it a, 
howcver v a gaj«aJ Ale among gardeuem, to 
fiwaep and roU .evtry Saturday ; and during 
fummer it i$ of much advantage to give a good 
tolling after rain, which will preferve a com¬ 
pact dmooth furface. 

Turning gravel is a fort of flight digging, 
tumhigthe foul' furface down and rhe frein up; 
which beingijeceffary, as above obferved, when 
die furface is become foul or difcoloured, or 
: a T full 
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.upon an craamaotsl plea. As to it* general 
dtmeiifions, With oefpeft to lenffth, width, and 
height, it niwift 'friKii ten to fifty feet or more 
, according to the number of plant* yon 
m it (hall contain; and its width may be 
... a ten or fifteen to twenty feet; though, for 
a middling houfe, fifteen or eighteen feet i* a 
fumcient width; and its height in the clear, 
ftiould be needy in proportioh to the width: 
but as to the ere&ing rooms over it, as is com¬ 
monly diredded, I rnoyW advife to have none, 
as being not oply an unneceCary expenfe, but 

E * res the building a heavy look ; for all garden- 
Sidings Should nave a light airy appearance. 
The walls in die back and ends, or particu¬ 
larly the former, Ihould be carried up two 
brides, or abouteiglitecn inches thick; tnough 
if the building is to be more than fifteen feet 
high, die walk (hould be two bricks and a half 
thick; and at one end of'the back wall, with- 
out-fide, it is eligible to ere£l a furnace for 
burning fires ©ccationally, as before obferved, 
communicating with flues within, ranging in 
two or three returns along the back wall, alfo 
one flue running along the front and end walls, 
rasfed wholly above the floor ; all of which 
w3Hw extremely Serviceable in time of iutenfe 
frofts, and ven damp foggy weather ; and as 
to the front ofthe building, it Ihould have as 
much glafs as pofliblc, and a wide glafs door 
ihould be ip the middle, both for ornament 
and entrance, and for moving in and out the 
plants; and it would be convenient to have 
alfo a (mailer entrance door at one end : the 
width of the windows for the glafs fa (lies, may 
be five or Gx feet; and the piers between the 
Sallies maybe either of timber, fix, eight, or 
«n inches wide, according to their height, or if 
•f brick or ftone work, muft be two tcer wide 
at lea ft, to be duly fubftantial, doping both 
Odes of each pier inward, that by faking off 
die angles, a freer admiflion may be given to 
die rays of the (un : for the fame rrafon have 
the bottom of the fafhec to reach within a foot 
of die floor of the houfe, and their top reach 
abnofl as high as the ceiling; and if brick or 
ftone jiiers two feet wide, /butters may be 
hung withinfide to fall back againft each pier: 
die roOfmay either be half glafs-work, next 
the front; die other Half dated, cfpeciafly if 
upright or front piers are of limber; and 
wuRtf flutters to cover the top glaffes may be con¬ 
trived to dide under the dated roof: out if the 
pier* ate of brick or ftone, it is common to 
uve the- »w||*emirely either dated or tiled, 
s bdt Hating isfhe molt ornamental, cither for 
half or adbflte'.ypof; and the ceiling within 
H lould be iatne#r*nd which, as wen as mi 
wbtb infide wall, fhould be well plaiftefed 
*ndwhlte-w*&td. 

But 
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But in the modern conftru&ion of Green- 
houfes, in order to have as much giafs as pof- 
iiblc it front, the piers between the fafoes a re 
commonly of timber only, from fix to eight or 
ten inches thick, according to the height, fo as- 
to admit as great a portion of light and heat of 
may be ; and on the fame confide r- 
ation, continue giafs-work {loping half way 
up tlte roof,'fiJVsother half flated, as above ob- 
ferved; and Hiding, (hutters alfo contrived to 
Hide under the flated<«pof, to draw down oe- 
cafionally in fevere weather, or in time of 
hail florins, to defend the glafles; and for the 
front, may have either wooden or canvas 
flHitters, or large canvas cloths upon rollers, 
to lei down occafionally; or, in default there¬ 
of, nail up garden-mats in fevere weather. 

Sometimes Grecn-houfes for large collec 
tions of plants, have two wings, of fmaller 
dimeniions, added to the main building, one 
at each end, in a right line, feparated fome- 
times from it by a .giafs partition, with Aiding 
fa foes for communication, and the front al- 
nioft wholly giafs-work, and half giafs roofs 
as above hinted; thus by thefe additional wings, 
the Grcen-houfe confifts of three divifions, 
whereby the different qualities and tempera¬ 
tures of the various plants can be more eligi¬ 
bly fuited. The middle or main divifion may 
be for all the principal and more hardy, woody 
or fhrubby kinds, which require prote&ion 
only from frofi; one of the wings may be ap¬ 
propriated for the fucculent tribe, and the 
other wing for the more tender kinds that re¬ 
quire occafional heat in winter, yet can live 
without the conflant beat of a (love. 

On whatever plan the Green-houfe is con- 
ftrudlrd, let the whole infide, both ceiling and 
walls, be neatly fiiiifhed off with plaifler and 
white-waffi, and all the wood-work painted 
white; and the bottom paved with large fquare 
paving tiles, or forae fimilar materials. * 

The neceffary utenfils of the Green-honfe 
are principally fome trefielsor (lands for the fup- 
port of boards, on which to arrange the pots 
of plants, of fome forts, fo as to nave then* 
heads range in a gradual Hope from the baek 
part to the front; but as fome of the plants may 
be tall and in large tubs, and either do not re¬ 
quire (lands, or cannot be eafily placed thereon, 
inch muff be regulated as you (hall fee conve¬ 
nient. 

From the a bbve / general (ketch, any one 
may form an idea ofthe principal dimenfions 
of a Green-honfe, which hemay enlarge or 
diminiflt as it may fuit his convenience. 

GreomUoufe Plants. , 

We will now proceed to exhibit, at osel 
view, a tiff of the principal Green-honfe 


plants,' having recourfe/or parficulare Wretch 
refpefHre genus. • .•«, 

Agave, Agave or American Ai9e.-*-d3vm- 
mon great American Agave, with entirejjtot* 
leaves, and a branching flower ft gfel i '0*0 
mon Agave with ftftped leaves —Virpthu 
Agave with narrower pale-green leave!*Asfljif 
fucculent plants.) .V 

Aloe, African yf/ar^Mhre-fhaped Alpe 
—Tree, or Sword Abo—Aloe Ferox-^#«iljh 
Aloe —Succotorine * Aloe—Soap Aloe—jftsfi- 
tridge-breaft Aloe—Tongue Aloe—Warted- 
tringue ioe—Pearl ■ t ongue Aloe—Cob-web 

Aloe — Hedge-hog Aloe-—Cufhion Abo- 
Spiral Aloe—Pent ang ular Spiral' Aloe—Trir 
angular Spiral Abo—-/m tlvarla Aloe; this 
Aloe wiH alfo live in a waftn border.— (Aft 
fucculent.) ■ 

Andromeda, Tme Andromeda* or Carolina 
Sorrel-tree,— (Shrubby.) < 

Anthericum, Spider-wort. —Shrubby-ftaHc- 
ed, onion-leaved Anthericum — Aloe-leaved 
Anthericum — Mock-afphodel A n tfrc ric um. 
(Succulent.) 

Antholyza, JEthtopian Corn-fag. — Bin- 
gent Scarlet Antholyyji—-AStfaiogmm Crimfbn 
Antbolyaa—Cunonra, or large-fpathseed (car- 
let-flowered.— (Herbaceous.) 

Anthofpennum, Amber-tree, —JEthtOpta* 
Smooth Ambetwtree—Ciliated Ambet'-Jrteyf 
AnthylHs, Tnpher’s Beard, or BatbaJThtbis. 
—-Common Burba Jovts , or Silver Buff*— 
Spanilh temate-leaved Barba Jmr-fbdf 
Portugal Barba Jovis —Erinacea, or Pricd^r' 
AnthyHis. (AU if /hrvbbfgrtnblh.) 

■ Antirrhinum, Snap-dragon. — Varkmsisd 
Snap-dragon—^Gibraltar fpotted-flowemn JSs- 
•nar/a— Dalmatian Toad-Fla 
•herbaceous nature.) 

’ Ardotis, Ar&otis.— -Rough-baaed 
Narrow-leaved *Ardotit-r«&tt " 
leaved Ardoris — Pis nta?m-h$vfft^f 
Stalklefs Ar&otis; (art ntoftfp ef m m 
ture y except tie lafifonip ~ 

1 Ariftolochia, Birth-WU t« 
tolochia—Piflotoehia, A? 

Shrubby Birth-wort 1 . (The 
baeeoutf' the titheeJkrUWf.) 

Artemifia, Mug-vmt^ft roe Wormwood 
Afclepu#; $wal i our**e et. ‘ S hrub Afcle mm. 
Aftfei* #htte iRrickly Afcaragus^- 
scHuated Briftty- retAfps^—AeutC- 
leaved Afpamgw—Rettm'fctfed GrtatPWck- 
Ijr ^ Afparagus; have all ibibewhat fhfubby 

After, Star^aoet *—Shrubby African After. 
Aftragaiu*, Milk-vetch, tsTc.—The 77*- 
gaeantk, or Goat’s-thom; Several varieties. 
(dllJkroAbj.) 

3 T a Atropa, 


lax. (Both sj f tm 
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. Acropa, Deadly Night Shade.-— 'Shrubby 
Deadly Night Shade of Spain. 

i Baccharls, Ploughman's Spikenard. —Iva 
leaved Bacchjaris—-Oleander-leaved Baccha- 
ris-^Halimus-leaved Baccharis. (All Jhrub 
by.) • 

v Bofea, Terva-mora, xjr Shrubby Golden 
rod Tree. 

Bruiua, Knot-flowered, or imbricated- 
leavcd —* Woolly, heath*-leaved — Abroto- 
nridei, or' thyme-leaved— radiated. — (All 
Jtiruhfy.) ; 

~ j5ryo«y.—African Tuberous-root- 

'f ■ / Herbaceous.) 

iMeuedokJ ;n Parjlcy .—Shrubby Gal- 
t Bubon—Shrubby Gummiferous Bu- 

u 

lea—American long-fpiketl—Occiden¬ 
tal American—-Globular.headed. (Alljhrub- 

^nphrfxdmura, Ox-eye. —Shrubby Jamaica 
Ox-eye—Maritime, or Sea Ox-eye. 

Bupicartim, Hare's-ear .—Shrubby AEthio- 
piaa Hare's ear—Shrubby Diffarroe-Jeaved 
CsptfHare Vear. 

jCaCalia, Foreign Colt's-Foot.—Caealia Fiee- 
Kleinia, or Indian Caealia -Anteu- 
phorbtmn Caealia—Papillary Caealia. (Suc- 
uultnt.) 

jPn&Uh Melon-thifile. —Ca&ut Opuntia, 
•r-CoiOtiHHi Indian Fig.— (Succulent.) 

Chlcndala, Marigold. —Shrubby Cape Ma- 
ii|QUr*vShnibhy Grafc-leaved AErniop iaa Ma- 



Sweet Caller, or ^Ethiopian Arum, 
(Herbaceous.) 

.Campanula, Bell- jfvwrr—American Bell- 
Sower. (Herbaceous.) 

Canarina, Catary Bell-flower. (Herba¬ 
ceous.) * 

. Canaa, Indian. FJneering-Jteed. —Common 
Indian Flowering-Reed, and varieties—Glau¬ 
cous Indian Bern. * (Herbaceous.) 

S Cppparis, Caper Buff* — Spinous Cappa- 
i. «fti,orTrue Caper Shrub. 
s ' Cape Phillyrea .—Mauroctnia, or 

i Cherry. (Shrubby*) 
thus.—African Ceanothns. (Shrub- 

>$, Staff-tree. — Pyracaotha-leaved 
Box-leaved-Myrtle-leaved. 



Car ob-tree—Common Carob- 
tt’s Bread. 

Dwarf Palm. 

u—Shrubby Canary Chry- 
Fkdcular Chryfanthe- 

t Goldy-locks—Shrubby Co¬ 


ma Aurea, or Greater African Goldy-locks—- 
Shrubby Nodding Goldy-locks. 

Ciftus.—Bay-waved Ciftus—Sea-Purflane- 
leaved Ciftus; alfo feveral of the other fpecies. 
See Cisto*. (Shrubby.) 

Citrus, Citron-tree. — Lemon-tree, and 
Orange with- all the varieties of ear*' ■ < 5.»* 
Citrus. 

Cliffortia; Ilex-leaved Cliff<na. (Shrubby.) 

Ciuytia ; Alaternoide Cluytia. — Pui ilane- 
leaved Cluytia— ElateryJ, or Indian Cluytia. 
(Allffrubby.) ' 

Colutea; Shrubby Ethiopian Scarlet Cc- 
lutea. 

Convolvulus. — Ever-greea Canary Con¬ 
volvulus-Silvery Convolvulus. (Shrubby ) 

Coronilla.—Valentine Coronilla—Glaucous 
Coronilla—Silvery Coronilla. (Shrubby.) 

Cotyledon, Navel-wort .— Round-leaved— 
Long-leaved — Hemifpheiical-lcaved. ‘ (Suc¬ 
culent.) 

Craflula, Leffer Orpine. —Several fpecies, 
fee Crassula, (Succulent.) 

Crinum, Afphodtl Lily .— African Afpho- 
del Lily—Broad-leaved. (Herbaceous.) 

Cyclamen. —- Perlian Cyclamen — Several 
varieties. See CVclamkn. (Herbaceous.) 
Dais.—Cotinus-leaved. (Shrubby.) 
Digitalis, Fox GloVt — Shrubby Canary 
Fox Glove. 

Diofina, African Spiraea. —Oppofitc-leavcd 
—Hairy-leaved—Red Diofma, &sc, (Shrub¬ 
by.) 

Dracoccphalttm.—Canary Dracocephalum, 
or Balm of Gilead. (Herbaceous and undo - 
\Jhruhby.) 

Ebcnus, Ebony .—Ebony of Crete. (Shrub¬ 
by.) 

Erodium. Pcntandrious Geranium, or 
Crane's Bill — Thick-leaved — Upright — 
Dwarf-growing—Incarnate-flowered. (Her¬ 
baceous and underjhrubby.) 

Erythrina, Coral-tree — Herbaceous Ery- 
thrina. 

Euphorbia,—mod of the forts. See Eu¬ 
phorbia. (Succulent.) 

Genifta, Broom. —Shrubby Canary Broom. 

Geranium. All the ihrubby kinds, and 
forae herbaceous. See Erodium, Gera¬ 
nium, and Pelargonium. 

Gnaphahumv—Oriental Gnaphalium, and 
varieties -* Swcet-fcentcd Gnaphalium, dec. * 
(Underjhrubby.) 

Gordonia, Loblolly Bay. 

Gorteria, — Rigid- leaved) herbaceous — 
Shrubby pridtiy4caved. 

Grewia^—Occidental Grcwia. (Shrubby.) 

Ha&eria. -.■■■-— African- fly Honeyfuckle. 

(Shrubby*) . 

Helio- 
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Heliotropium, Turn-Jolt. —Shrubby Peru- 
Vian Heliotropium. 

Hermannia, ^Vlthcea-leaved.—Alder-leaved 
— Lavender-leaved — Goofcberry-leaved. — 
(Shrubby.) 

Hypericum, St. John's Wort .— Warted- 
-teX0&42jporca St. John’s Wort.—Carolina 
St. John’s Wort—China Monogynous St. 
John’s Wort. P^&hrubby.) 

Jaftninum. — Jafmine. — Catalonian Jaf- 
mine—Azorian Jafmih«v—Yello w Indian Jaf- 
inine. (Shrubby.) * 

Iberis, Candy-tuft. —Ever-green Tree-Can- 
dy-tuft; and Ever-green Striped-leaved—Ever- 
flowering Tree-Candy-tuft. 

Inula, Inula. (Underjhrubby.) . 

Jufticia, Malabar-nut-tree. 

Ixia,—African Woolly-headed Ixia— Bul- 
biferous Ixia — Flcxuous Ixia — Corymbous 
Spotted-flowered Ixia. (Herbaceous.)' 

Kiggclaria.—African Ktggclaria. (Under¬ 
jhrubby.) 

' Lantana, American Viburnum. — African 
Lantana , or //r*-leavcd Jafmine—-Sage-leaved 
Lantana. (Shrubby.) 

Lavatera.—Cape Lavatera. (Underjhrub- 

h) ^ 

Lavcndula, Lavender.—Cut-leaved Cana¬ 
ry Lavender. (Underjhrubby.) 

Laurus, liay-ii re .— Carolina Blue-berried 
Bay—Red-berried Bay-tree—-Indian Bay-tree 
—Cinnamon -tree—Camphife-trce—Decidu¬ 
ous Bay-tree. 

Leon ur us, Li on's-tail. — African Scarlet 
Lconurus—Striped-leaved Lconurus. (Her¬ 
baceous.) 

Lobelia.—Shrubby, Pine-leaved, Blue Lo¬ 
belia. 

Lotus, Bird's foot Trefoil. —Cretan Silvery 
Lotus— Lotus jacc/neus — Upright Lotus-— 
Pro fl rate Lotus. (UnJet ft tubby and herbace¬ 
ous ) 

Lycium, Box-thorn. —African Box-thorn 
—Barbary Box-thorn. (Shrubby.) 

Malva, Mallow. —African Shrub Mallow. 

.Mcdiola. — Climbing African ■ Med sola. 
(Underjhrubby.) 

Mcdicago.—Shrubby Hoary Mcdicago, or 
Moon Trefoil. 

Mclia.—Bead-tree. 

Mentha, Aftnt. —Tree-Mint. 

Mefembryantberoum, Fig Marigold. —Ma¬ 
ny curious jpecies. See Mesembry anthe- 
mum. (Succulent.) 

Morea.«— Canalictdited-lcaved Morea— 
Rufh-leavcd Morea. 

Myrica, Gale, Sweet Willow, and Candle- 
berry Oak-leaved Myrica—./Ethio¬ 

pian Heart-leaved Myrica. (Shrubby.) 
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■ Myifna, Myrtle-tree. —Myrtle J 
there being but one fpecies of (pomman Myr¬ 
tle, which comprehend many eminent vine¬ 
ries. See Myrtus. (Shndtby.) * *» 

Nerium, Oleander , or Roft-bay —Comd&fe 
Oleander—with red flowers—fcarlet-ftowsrw 
>—white flowers — double flowers—flrtpCd- 
leaved. (Shrubby.) . 

Olea, Olive-tree.—European Olive-t ree' 
Cape, or African Olive-tree. *. . 

Ononis, Reft Harrow — Shrubby Spanttyi 
Ononis. v ( 

Origanum, Origany. —Dittany of Crete— 
Dittany of Mount Sipylus—Cretan Marjoram 
—-Origany of Smyrna. (UnderJht ubby j 
: Ornithogalum, Star of Bethlehem. —Cape 
Ornithoeafum. (Herbaceous.) 

Ofteofpermum.— Hard-feeded Chrykntfir- 
mum. (Shrubby.) » 

Othonna, Ragwort. — Pe& inated - leaved 
Othonna—Southern wood-leaved. (Shrubby.). 

Paflerina, Sparrow-wort .—Shrubby Afri¬ 
can Paflerina. t 

Pelargonium, African Geranium .—Mapy 
fhrubby fpecies. See the genus PitA*#®^ 
NIUM. 

Periploca, Virginian Silh. -—Africa!? hoary 
climbing Periploca, and varieties. (Under* 

\Jhrubby.) 

1 Phfomis, Jcrufalcm Sage—Yellow JPWtM 
mis, and varieties—Purple rhlorais. (Shrub- 
by) * 

Phylica, Baftard Alaternus.-^Bos-leunti^ 
Phyiica—Heath-leaved. (Underjhrubby.)' 'I 
Phyllis, Baftard Hare’s-ear, or Sfmpla, If*-, 
b/a. (Underjhrubby.) 

Phyfalis, Alkekeogi, or Wr 
Somniferous Winter Cherry—-1 
ter Cherry. (Shrubby.) 

Piflacia, Pijlachia Nut, and MaJHc fug/tf, 
two or three varieties. fShrubby.) ' 1 
Poly gala. Milk wort. —ShAibbyt MjrtAs- 
leaved Poiygala. )' 

Portulaca, Putftane. —Shrubby Kjlspe, IPbJT- 
flanc-tree. * 

Poteifum, Burnet —Shrubby PHckly Burnet. 
Praiimn, Shrubby Hedge Nettle. 

Protca, Silver-eref.—fjcauincm Silvery Pre- 
tea, or Changing-treo—Coniferous Ifetea. 
(Shrubby.) , 

Punicaf Pomegranate-tree. —PwufPpRK* 
granate- 

RhamnuiyBktd-Msrx. —- Broad-leased In- 
diftn JU«ii4p'Zh]fplni ) or Jujobe. (Un¬ 
derjhrubby.) * 

. Rhus, Sumach.— African Hoary Sumach, 
urtd varieties — African Narrow-leaved Sw- 
drach, and varieties—Shining-leaved African 
Sumach* (Shrubby.) 

Royerm*. 


• 

Winter Cherry— 
-Flexuous Win- 
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Roycna, African Bladder-out. (Shrubby.) 
Rumcx, Dock* —Sorrel-tree. 

Rufcus, Knee holly. —Alexandrian Laurel 
—Tongue-upon-rfoiygiie Laurel : ritey will al¬ 
io grow in the full' a MY hut are liable to injury 
Horn froft. (Shrubby.) 

Salvia, Sage. — Shrubby African Golden- 
flowered Sage:—Shrubby African Blue-flow¬ 
ered Sage---Canary Sage — Mexican Sage, 
or Shrunny Meificin Clary. (Shrybby.) 
Scahiofa,. Scabious. —Shru&by Scabious. 
Selago.—CS)rymb Selago. (Underflirubly■) 
Sempervivum, Live-ever, or Houfc-lcek. 
Tree Houfe-leek—Variegated Tree Houfe- 
leek—Lefler Canary Tree Houfc-leek. (Suc¬ 
culent.) 

Senecio, Groundfel. -Shrubby African 

Groundfel. 

Sideritis, Iron-wort. —Canary Iron-wort— 
Cretan, Iron-wort. * (Shrubby.) j 

Sqnilax, Rough Bindweed. —-Chinefe Rough 
Bindweed, or China-root——Laurel-leaved 
Rough Bindweed; with feveral varieties of 
each- (UnderArubby.) 

Sohtmun, Night-Jhade - Amemum Plinii , 

Bafiard Capficuntj, or Winter Cherry—Afri- 
can Tagged-leaved Soianum, or Pomum Amoris 
—American T win-fruited Solanum—Thorn y, 
Downy Night-fhade. (Shrubby and herba¬ 
ceous.) 

‘ Swebe- -—Baftard Elichryfum. (Under - 

. Taoacetum, Tanfey*— Shrubby ./Ethiopian 

Samphire - leaved 

Tanfey—Tjpee Tarifcy. 

Tarcbonanthus.—Shrubby African Flea- 
bane. 

Tctragonia,—Shrubby Tetragonia. 
Teucrium, Germander. — Spanifti Trae- 
Germander—Broad, leaved Tree-Germander 
—Pollum, or Mountain Poly.— Marum, or 
Syrian Maflich. (Shabby andUndcrjhrubby.) 

Tropseolum, Indian Crefs. —Double Indian 
CrdY, or Najlurtium. (Herbaceous, with 
Jlalhs durable.) 

Vitcx, Chajh-trec. — Ever-green Chafie- 
tree. 

Ulex, Furze , or Whins. —African Retry-1 
bearingFurze. (Shrubby.) 

Xerantliemum. — Broad-leaved Xiranthe- 
awaa--Narcow--]eavc‘d Xcruntkcmum —■Trail- 
iauJTeranthemum. (Shrubby.) 

Tucca, Adam's Needle .—Common Adam's 
Needle—Thready-leaved Adarn^a Needle-— 
Aloe-leaved Yucca .—--Dragon jjrree-leavc3 
Tftr r - (Shrubby flemmed andJucculcnt.) 
^dj|^^plsyihim, Bean Caper. —Scffilc-leavcd 
Caper—Pdrflanc4eaved Bean Caper. 


For other different fpecics and varieties of 
'the foregoing lift of green-houfc plants, and. 
the particular deiciiptton, flee. of the fpecics 
in general of this colledtion, fee tlic refpedlive 
genera under their generical names as above, 
as they occur alphabetically in die different 
parts of this book. , * 

With refpetft to the general cu]pYc oi "the 
above lift of Green-houfe ejp'Ys, they muft 
be kept conftandy in pots,/or fome large forts 
in. tubs, for moving they; into ftielter in win¬ 
ter, and into the opener in fummer; for be¬ 
ing all exotics from various warm par's of the 
world, are of tender quality here, and confc- 
qucntly not able to live in the open air in the 
winters therefore, requiring the protection of 
the Green-houfe during dut feafon, are deno¬ 
minated Green-houfe plants. 

Moft of them will profper in any good rich 
eardi of a garden; fome forts, however, re¬ 
quire a particular compoft, which will be al¬ 
ways explained under each particular article 
in its proper genus ; and moft of the fucculent 
tribe, as,being replete with moifture, lliould< 

! always be planted in a dry, poor, lean, rub- 
bjfhy foil. See Composts. 

"As to (he pots and tubs to contain the plants, 

| they muft be of different fixes, according to the 
fize and nature of the plants, which, as they 
advance in growth* fhould have larger pots, 
flee, accordingly; and when they become too 
large for the pots, they muft Up (lofted into 
tubs, hooped With iron, with two iron han¬ 
dles to each at top. See Pots and Tubs. 

- In planting the different forts, be careful 
that die pots or tubs have holes at bottom for 
the difeharge of redundant moifture; observ¬ 
ing, however, previous to putting in the eardi, 
to cover each bole with a piece of tile or oyf- 
ter-fliciJ, to' prevent their being flopped up 
with the earth, and the earth from being 
wa filed out, flee. 

As to die mode of propagating the various 
forts, it is in fome by feed, odiers by layers, 
cuttings, flips, off-fets of the roots, flee, and 
fome by grafting, inoculation, and inarching; 
all of which is illuftrated under dieir feveral 
genera. ’ * 

And as to the mode and times of planting 
each fort, it is alfo fully explained under their 
feveral genera as they occur in the courfe of 
this work. 

Therefore, fuppofing all the forts to be now 
raifed, and pbmted in their proper pots, foils, 
flee, we will juft give fome hints for their ge¬ 
neric management. 

Removing them into the Open Air in the Sum¬ 
mer , and Management there. 

All the foyts fuccccd in the open air front 

May, 
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May, or beginning of June, until O&ober; 
and from October until May or June again, 
as. juft obfcrved, require the (helter of thei 
Green-houfe : therefore, about the middle of 
May is the time to remove the more hardy 1 
of Green-houfe plants, in their pots,! 
air, fuch as all the varieties of 
iraniums, Oleanders, Ciftufes, 
loinifes. SclM^by After, Tree-wormwood, 
Tree-Candy-tuft, fellow Indian and Spanifh 
Jafmines, Indian BaW&c. and in the laft 
week in May or firftvn June, according as 
the feafon proves more or lefs favourable, 
bring forth ail the other forts; but this fhould 
not I>c done until the feafon is become per*; 
fedlly fettled, and a fair profpe£k of fummer 
being arrived, for we have often very cold 
nights, and frequently froily mornings, in 
May, and even in the beginning of June, 
which, if the plants were fully expofed, would 

f finch the ends of their young ihoots and 
eaves, and greatly deface tnem. It is a good 
observation, that when the mulberry-tree, 
which is a late Ihooter, begins to expand its 
leaves, is a certain fign of the approach of 
fummer, and fettled weather, fit to begin mov¬ 
ing out moft forts of Grecn-houfc exotics. 
A mild warm day fhould be chofen for this 
work; and if a warm rain, it will he of much 
advantage, as it will wafh the leaves and 
branches from the dull they have contra died, 
and greatly refrclh the plants. 

When tney are firft brought out, it is pro¬ 
per to place them in fome fhcltered funny 
place, for a fortnight, till they arc inured to 
the open air; then you may place tliem in 
any open expo Sure where you defign they lhall 
remain for the fummer. 

As foon as they are brought out, let them 
be cleared from all dead leaves, and all dead 
wood; and let the earth on the furface of the 
pots he ftirred, taking a little of the old out, 
and add fome frefh mould in its (lead, which 
will prove very beneficial; then give a mode¬ 
rate watering, not only to the mould, but alfo 
all over the heads of tne plants, to clean them 
cfie&uaiiy from all dirt and filth they may 
have contracted during their refidence in the 
Grecn-houfe. 

As to the difpofition of thofe plants in the 
Adi air, no general rule can be exh.hired; it 
is according to fancy. Sometimes fome of; 
the handl'otncft plants are placed to adorn 
Jpacious fore-courts, and fometimes are ar¬ 
ranged on each fide of grand walks conti¬ 
guous to the main habitation, and others near 
ornamental garden-buildings; they ate alfo 
fometimes ditpofed in groups or (mail clumps 
in the moft confpicuous places, in different 


parts of the {deafutte-gremnd ; exhibiting d&-. 
ferent (bus in each group, to caufe the greater 
variety. u , 

Having, however, placed the whole abroad 
for the fummer, their chief culture is, to fop* 
ply them plentifully with water during that 
feafon, in hot dry weather: all the woody or 
(hrubby kinds in particular, like wife die her¬ 
baceous kinds that are not very fnccutent, will 
require it three times a week at lead, and in a 
very hot dry time once a day will be requifite; 
the fucculent kinds muft alio have a moderate 
fupply of water two or three times a week in 
dry weather j obferving that the proper time 
of the day for watering all die forts at this 
feafon, is, either in a morning before nine 
o’clock, or in the afternoon after four or five; 
for if performed in the middle of the day in 
fummer weather, the fun would foon exhale 
great part of die moifture before it effected its 
intended operation on die fibres of the plants: 
this work of watering fhould be duly attended 
to in dry weather; for as the mould, roots, and 
fibres of the plants are circumfcribed within 
the narrow limits of a pot or tub, theearth 
contained therein, as well as the fibres, confe- 
qucnrly dries very faft in fummer, and necef- 
farily requires frequent refreftuuents of water, 
to preferve that clue and conflant degree of 
moifture requifite for the fupport ot vege¬ 
tation. 

It fhould be obferved, that moderate nans 
fhould not deter you from watering occafioo* 
ally, cfpecially fuch plants that have fpreadtng 
heads, which prevents the rains, unleft very 
heavy or conftant, from falling in fufficient 
quantities on the earth of the pots, to moiften 
it properly. 

In hot weather, if fome mowings of fhort 
grafs are fpread on the furface of the orange- 
tree tubs, and others, it will greatly preferve 
the moifture. * 

During the feafon it will alfo be good cul¬ 
ture to toofen the furface of the earth noof and 
then, in fuch pots and tubs that nave a ten¬ 
dency (obind. 

Removing them into the Green ken/e for tit 
IvmttTi and Management there. 

Towards the latter end of September, or as 
foon as the nights become cold, begin, to move 
into the Green-houfe the mote tender kinds of 
exotics of that department; the fucculent tribe, 
in particular, fhould be removed to ibelter at 
the firft approach of exceffive wet, and cokl 
nights. The oranges, lemons, find all the 
other f|>ecies of cilrut, fhould alfo be moved 
into flieher in due time, cither in the end of 
September, or early in Oilober ; for if they 
are permitted to remain in the open air till 

attacked 
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attacked by (harp weather, it would.change 
tnti beautiful verdure of their leaves,’to a rutty 
yellow hue, which "they would not recover 
during winter; therefore about the latter end 
of September, or beginning ofO&obcr at lateft, 
begin to move in the principal plants, the fuc- 
culent and others of the more tender tempera¬ 
ture as early in the former month as the cold 
weather begins to come on; and .continue 
moving in all the others as the cold increafcs, 
and by the middle of October, bring in the 
whole collection j obferving, according as the 
time approaches for moving in the different 
forts, to clear them perfectly well from decay¬ 
ed leaves, See. and let all the pors be well clean¬ 
ed, and loofen the furface of the earth in each 
pot, adding a little freffi mould theteto, which 
will prove very beneficial to the plants, as 
well as add an air of neatneis and culture. 
As you bring the ditFerent forts occafionally in¬ 
to the Grcen-houfe, they may lie placed pro- 
mifeuoufly, till the whqje collection is brought 
in, then mould be arranged regular, as they 
arc to remain for the winter; leaving all the 
windows quite open till that time. YV lien the 
whole is brought in, or bringing in, and finally 
arranging them, let them be difpofed in regu¬ 
lar order, fo as to appear to die bed advantage, 
both in refpedt to their general arrangement, as 
well as td exhibit vartetv, and fo as each may 
have an equal portion of fun and air: let the tail¬ 
ed plants be therefore .arranged in the back, the 
others in their feveral ranks, according to their 
degrees of height, gradually down' to the low- 
eft in front; and as there is a vad variety, both 
in fixe, Jbape, and colour, of the foliage of the 
different forts, they (bould be fo difpofed as 
to fet off C3ch other, and give a pleafmg va¬ 
riety to the whole; apd if poflible, the plants 
(hould Hand clear of one another; whereby 
each plant will be feparately confpicuous, and 
the whole exhibit a greater air of freedom and 
variety, as well as admit an equal portion ot 
fun and free circulation of air, which will 
prove beneficial to the health and beauty of 
the whole collection. 

The plants being now all dationed in their 
winter quarters, their principal culture, during 
their . residence there, is the Supplying them 
with freih air at all opportunities in mid wea¬ 
ther, and giving moderate waterings oeeafion- 
a!ly, picking off decayed leaves, cutting out ca- 
fual decayed (hoots, and making occafional 
moderate fires in fevere weather, alfo fome- 
tilues to difpel great damps and noxious fogs. 

With refpecl to giving air, this (liquid be 
admitted every mild, calm day, by opening 
the window's more or lefs, according to the 
tt^npcraturrffef the weather. When the plants 
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are firft. houfed, they (hould have as much 
free air as the nature of the fcafon will admit, 
by opening the windows every mild day to 
their full extent; and if the air is quite tem¬ 
perate, they may remain open on nights for 
the firft week ; hut in cold nights, let then? 
beconftantly (hut; this work of admitriijpyi. 
muft be conllantly attended to all 
without a due portion of this gJR'ntial article 
in mild weather, the planpK^fotdd lofe their 
fine verdure, and afftirn*a fickly yellowiib 
colour, become difeafojf, and the young (hoots, 
in many forts, grow'mouldy ann rot off, and 
the leaves of the plants drop; therefore, ne¬ 
ver omit, every mild day, when not very damp 
or foggy, to open fome or all of the windows, 
little or much, according as the air is more 
or left temperate ; and the proper time of ■day 
during winter, for this, is from about eight, 
nine, or ten in a morning, till three, four,' or 
five in the evening, according to the miidnefs 
of the day : but as the days lengthen, and the 
warm weather increjfes, give more air in 
proportion, cailier and later in the day as you 
(hall judge proper, being careful always to 
(hut all dole in due time every evening, as 
foon as the fhaip air approaches. In foggy 
weather it is advifahle to keep the windows 
quite clofc; for the great damps occafioncd by 
togs, are very pernicious to thefc plants, whilft 
they are confined in the hoitfe ; alfo when 
boifterous, or cold cutting winds blow towards 
the from of the Grecn-houfe, generally keep 
the whole (hut, or only, if thought ncceHluv, 
draw down fome of the upper (allies a little 
way at top, above the reach of the wind ruffl¬ 
ing immediately upon the plants; likewife in 
all frofty weather keep the houfe all clofe, ex¬ 
cept the Croft is moderate, and the middle of 
the day funny and warm, when fome of the 
windows may be opened a little, hut (hut them 
clofe again if the fun is clouded, and at any 
rate before the air changes cold ; and in fevere 
weather, let the (butters, See. be alfo (hut 
every night, alfo occafionally on days when 
the froff is extremely rigorous, and no fun: 
and likewife, in fuch weather, give afiiftaricc of 
fire-heat as hereafter dtretired. As the fpring 
approaches, and the weather grows warmer, 
enlarge the portion of air accordingly, ad¬ 
mitting it alfo, both earlier in a morning, and 
continue it longer in flit evening, as the days 
lengthen; for then the plants will begin to 
affume a growing (late, and a confiderable 
portion of air is requifite every mild day, both 
to ftrcngtben the new (horns and inure the 
plains by degrees to the air, againft the time 
for removing them into it fully again for the 
fummer. 


Watering, 





Watering, during their abode in die Green* 
houfc, will alto be neceflary to muft of the 
forts, but which my.fl be afforded them as 
fparingly as poffible during the winter months, 
and fcarcdy any fliould be gfven when the 
fcoufc is obliged to be fouf clofe through the 
wJSCtv of the weather: there are no certain' 
liven for the application of this 
article; fomT^plgnts may probably require a 
little water once^V week, or ten, or twelve 
days in mild weather^uch as the orange and 
lemon-trees, myrtles, expanders, flirubby-ge- 
rnniuim, and other woody kinds ; all that is 
neceflary is, juft,to preferve the earth very 
moderately moift; therefore muft examine 
the pots and tubs always with proper atten¬ 
tion, and give water to fuch only as you fee 
are in want thereof, not to make it a rule to 

f ;ive it whether they want it or no. The her- 
mceous kinds fhould be rather more fparingly 
watered than the (hrubby forts; and all the 
fuerrlent tribe fliould have water but fcldom, 
fome not oftener than once a fortnight or 
three weeks, and that always but very fpar- 
itigly at fetch time: and fome that are very 
fucculent will require but very little from 
November till March ; and indeed all thefuc- 
culcnts fhould only have it now and then at 
this fcafon, when the earth in the pots appears 
very dry. 

fn performing the work of watering in 
general, l>e particularly careful to water with 
great moderation whilft the plants remain in 
the Green houfc; for if you once over-wet the 
earth at this fcafon, it will remain fo for a 
long time, and by chitling the tender fibres of 
the roots, the confequence will often prove the 
lofs of the leaves of many of the plants, and 
even the death of fome forts. 

A funny day, from about eleven to two 
o’clock, is the proper time for watering dur¬ 
ing their tefidence in'the Green-houfe. 

Let foft water if poffible be ufed, or at leaf! 
fach that has been expo fed to the air two or 
three days to foften it a little. 

In frofly weather great attention is requi- 
fite to keep alt the windows clofe, night and 
day, unlefs the froft is but moderate, as inffore 
obferved, and the middle of the day funny and 
warm, when fome part of the houfc may be 
opened a little for two or three hours, having 
particular regard to (hutting all clofe in due 
time in the afternoon, before the air changes 
fharply cold: and in very fevere frofts keep 
a -clofe night and day; and let the (butters, 
if any, or other Covers of canvas or utats, be 
alfo ufed every night; alfo occafionally in the 
clay-time, when 'the weather is intjnfcly fe¬ 
vere, and no fun appears, and no flues for 
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firiM &1apeg> out the frdft;.obforviflg t fcowet&v 
the ftiuttersor other (belters, befide^ fajjpm&r* 
muft be ufed as little as poffible fo me day, 
only in cafes of particular uecriEty as abotfe. 
for every opportunity ought "to be taken for 
the admtflion of light* ana frcfli air, as much 
as foe temperature of the weather will po&Gtfy 
admit; as raoft of the plants -only want pro- 
tedriop from ft oft, and that the common flielf 
ter of foe dioufe, with (hutring the fafoes 
clofe every night, will be always fufficiefir;" 
exeept in extromely piercing weather, what; 
the (hutters, flee. muft alfo he occafionally 
ufed; and if none, nail mats againft the out- 
fide of all the glades, especially foofe at top; , 
which form a naif roof, if any; for the per- 
peixlicular frofts will be more powerful in foat 
part than in the upright glafles in front. 

During fevere frofty weather, if your 
Green-houfe is accommodated with flues' for'' 
fires, it will be advifable to make a moderate 
fire at fuch times when the froft cannot be 
otberwife kept our, efppcially on nights; but 
tin's muft by no means be continued longer than 
juft neceflary to guard againft very fevere frofts.- 
In default of flues, fires are burned within fob 
houfe, in pots placed in different parts towards, 
the front: charcoal is ofteu ufed, though its fuf- 
focating vapours, in clofc-(hu| houfes, arc of- 
ten attended wirh danger both to foe gardener 
and plants, fo that coat, or peart, or ttnf ftwe 
will be better ; but there isTioriting fo effe&ual 
and eafy as flues for making fires lit fevere 
frofts. v ff; 

Likcwife in very cold, foggy, damp we«w 
thcr, a moderate fire now and then in tKo 
flues will prove very beneficial in expelling 
the damp unwholefome vapours, fo pernici¬ 
ous to an plants. 

Whflft foe plants remain in foe. Gfoeii- 
houfc, all decayed leaves, &c.fhould be cpc*. 
ftantiy picked off, being neceflary bofo to 
preferve the beauty and health of foe plants; 
decayed leaves of the fucculent kintiftiould 
be cut off clofe with a (harp knife; the plants 
in - general (hould likcwife be occafionally 
cleaned from any filth they may Contfatft in 
the houfc, fuch as duft* cbb-fcebsi flip. 

The above dtre&ionsare principally aflthat 
are neceflary during the continuance of foe 
plants in the Green-houfe. v 

In May and June they are to be removed 
into the open ait again, and managed as bc- 
fore directed in thCirfummef culture. 

S owe (H&rvattens pn tkeir Genera/ Cn/fttre. 

The plants in general will want drifting 
occafionally info larger pots and frefo earth, 
according as they advance in growth; fome that 
are foft growers, fuch as fome of the (hrubby 
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gmmiMmsr &c. will requife Aiding annually 
or every other year» anl fome plants in .large 
* pots, &c. once in two or three years* and 
fome not fo often, efpecially fome large grown 
American aloes, orange and lemon trees and 
the like, in large tubs, having therein a con¬ 
siderable fubftance of earth about the roots; 
or fometimes thefe and other fimilai kinds, 
when not convenient to fhift them, have the top 
earth, and that.a little down round the Tides, 
loofened to foine moderate depth in the fpring, 
removing the loofened foil, and 011 up the (pace 
with frefh comport; but according as the 
plants in general increafe confiderably in pro¬ 
portion to their nature of growth, fluking 
into larger pots or tubs, with fome frelh earth, 
fhould not be omitted occafionally as it may 
feera neceflary ; for fliifting will prove bene¬ 
ficial to moll of the forts, observing, in the 
work of fluffing, moft of them may be fhitt 
ed .with the ball of earth about their roots en¬ 
tire; others that are rather weak and flckly, 
will require lhifring into entire frelh earth. 

The proper time of year for fliifting all the 
forts is April, ot before they arc removed into 
the open air for the fommer, or occafion¬ 
ally in autumn, in Augufl, or beginning 
of September, time enough to ftrike frelh 
root before winter : ohferving in the work 
of fluffing, that each plant he drawn out of 
its prefent pot or tub with the ball of earth 
about its roots entire, then pare off all the 
tnatted fibres round the outiide of the 
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_ t and clear away alfo fome of the old earth 

at fides, bottom, and top : then having the new 
pot and frefh earth ready, cover the holes at 
the bottom of the pots, dec- with pieces of 
tiles or oyfter-fheLh; and having then put in 
fome of the frelh earth, place the plant in the 
pot, and fill up the vacancy all around with 
more frefh comport, bringing it an inch over 
the top of the ball, and give dire&iy a good 
watering, to fettle the earth clofc in every 
part; after this it is neceflary to place the 
plants to have fhade from the mid-day fun for 
a fortnight. 

Such plants that are become of a weak 
fickly nature, fhould, at fliifting, have all the 
earth taken clean from about their roots; then 
■wafh the roots, and plant them into entire frefh 
earth ; performing this in March or April, 

The larger forts of plants, fuch as rile 
orange-trees, lemons, citrons, American aloes, 

. and others of large growth, fhould, when 
grown large, be mifted from pots into tubs 
hooped with iron, having two iron handles 
let top,, for the.convenience of 4iking them in 
nttrf am of rite Grecn-houfe, for fometimes 
large a fire, having tubs i 


in 


proportion, that they require two, an cl fome¬ 
times three or four men to move them in and 
out, efpecially fome large Agaves. 

Plants Of any of the "forts which are not 
(hiked annually, fhould, iii fpring, have the 
earth in the top of the pot of tub loofened tor 
a little depth, alfo a little way down 
the (ides, taking the loofened.earths*f l& rr- 
its dead, add a due ; uanti lyofirtfefli mould, 
giving it direftly a little was^to fettle it clofe, 
which will prove a vep-l>cncficial drefling, 
and fhould never be ojffimcd to thofe that are 
not Chitted. 

JLikewife, at any tinfc of the year, when 
you perceive the lurfacc of the earth afiume 
a binding property, whether in the ihifted or 
unfhifted plants, it is of much fervice to rtir 
it an inch depth occafionally, and may add a 
little frefh comport, or none at all, as you 
(hall judge neceflary. 

Keep all rhe forts conrtantiy cleared from 
decayed leaves and dead wood, and their 
heads and everv part clean from dull and other 
filth, by occafionally wafhing them with wa¬ 
ter, which in moft forts is done by occafional 
waterings all over their heads, others when 
very foul, by wafhing their leaves one and 
one, with a fpongc and water, efpecially in 
winter, and is often neceflary to the oranges 
, and lemons, and other laxge-ieafed kinds. 

When the heads of any of the fhruhby 
plants are become very irregular or fhabbv, 
the branches may be pruned Hunter or longer 
as it (hall feem neceflary, in April or begin¬ 
ning of May, and they will branch out into 
youhg wood-in fummer, which you may re¬ 
gulate as occaiiotr may require. 

Or in this cafe, of any principal exotics 
afluming a declining flare, fucli as oranges, 
lemons, &c. or having thin, draggling, weak¬ 
ly heads, or apt to drop their leaves, it would 
be proper in fpring, April, or early in May, 
either to fhift them wholly, or apply fome 
frefli earth, as above, then prune the heads 
moderately clofc ; and, if then convenient, 
to plunge them in a bark-pit under glades, 
efpecially if before the middle or latter end 
of May t the heat of the bark-bed will greatly 
fevive their growth, that they will break forth 
into many rtrong r,«w (hoots, and form hand* 
fome renewed full heads by the end of July. 

Sometimes, during the winter rcfidcnce of 
the plants in the Grecn-houfe, fome drop all 
their leaves, either by die effeds of cold, or 
over-watering, or fometimes by being kept 
long in too dry a liate, as frequently occurs in 
myrtles and geraniums, and fometimes oranges, 
lemons, and others; in which < afe, it is pro¬ 
per in die fpring to prune the heads, fliorren- 
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Sag the’ long, ft rang, (hoots end branches, 
and. fhift them with balls into frefli earth, or, 
if not (hifted, loofen the earth in die top and 
fides of the pots, draw out the loofened mould, 
and fupply tne place widi fre(h. Tliey will pu(h 
forth into youngs (hoots and leaves, and re- 
. Tlwgheir heads with verdure : or fometimes 
A^s^9ht^eraniutns, &cc. in the above ftate, 
being heacN^mav, when brought forth in 
May or June rolSjhe fummer, be drawn out 
of the pots, and plutared in the ground in a 
fheltered fituation and Watered in dry weather ; 
they will thus fend then- roots into the full 
earth, and break forth ftrongly at top into 
young wood and foliage, and form full heads 
in fummer; and may then be repotted with 
balls of earth to the roots, towards autumn. 

Never clip the heads of any of the Grecn- 
lioufe plants with garden-(hears, nor, by any 
mode of pruning, endeavour to trim them 
into any formal figure, as l'ometimcs pra&if- 
ed ; but let every (ort affume its own natural 
growth, only juft ufing the knife to regulate 
any very irregular or rambling (hoot or branch, 
or to thin out fome where too much crowded, 
and to cut out all dead wood. 


fix feet high; oval-fpear-ftiaped, fcmted, al¬ 
ternate leaves, and greenifli flowers in cinders 
from die fides and ends of the branches. 

Thefe (hrubs flower in fummer,, but are 
not fucceeded by ripe berries in England. . * 

They are propagated by feed, layers, and 
cuttings; fow the feed in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed ; layers may be performed 
in fpring, and they will be rooted by die end 
of fummer; and cuttings may be punted in* 
pots alfo in fpring, plunging them in a hot¬ 
bed : they will be rooted in two or three 
months. 

GROVES, plantations of (lately trees dif- 
pofed in rows on grafs-grouud in gardens and 
pinks, contiguous'to fpacious lawns, &c. de- 
ligncd both for ornament, and to form (hade 
from the fummer’s fun, and (helter in winter. 

In extenfive gardens, Groves may be formed 
in different parts of the ground ; a grand-one 
contiguous to die dwelling, where it may be 
confpicuous, is proper, both to efteft orna¬ 
ment, and that company may foon arrive un¬ 
der its (hade for occafional walking in the best 
of fummer; others may be ftationcd more 
remote from the habitation, on! the boundaries 


Rcfpe&ing the propagation of Green-houfe of lawns or other open fpaces of graft, and 
plants, it, as before intimated, is effected b^l near garden buildings, fuch as temples and 
various methods, in the different forts ; many other ftru&ures ; (or Groves, wherefoever 
by feed, fume by fuckers, others by layers, fituated, always exhibit an air of magnificence^ 
cuttings, flips, off-fets; and fome by grafting, and are the greateft ornaments to fpacious 
budding, and inarching : all of which is cx- gardens ; and every fuch garden is incomplete 
plained for the different fpecics and varieties, without one or more of thefe plantations. : 1 
under their refpedtive genera, to which we The trees to form Groves are ufoaliy dif- 
icfer for the particulars m that bufinefs. pofed in feveral ftraight rows, and at fuch di- 

GREWIA, (Grewia). fiances as their brandies ipay fo far approach 

It confifts of two tender (hrubs for the green- each other,-as to aiford a moderate (hade from 
houfc and (love, rifmg five or fix feet higli, die fummer’s fun, yet fo diftant, that each tree 
ornamented with oval and fpcar-fhaped leaves, may have full fcope to fpread its branches all 
and pentapetaious flowers. around, fo as to exhibit theirftraight trunks 

Ciafs and order, Gynandria Polyandries. and fpreading heads diftind, accordihg to 
C/tat offers.] Calyx, five fpear-thaped, their natural growth, and that a due portion of 
fpreading, coloured leaves. Corolla, five air and light may be admitted to promote the 
fpear-ihaped petals. Stamina, many gy- growth of the grafs between and under them, 
nandrous filaments, and roundUh anfheras. lb as to form a clofc, finn fward, and perpe- 
Pistili. um, a roundilh germen, filiform tual verdure; Groves are alfo fometimes form- 
ftvlc, and ijuadrifid fiigrna. Pkricarpium. ed with the trees placed irregularly, ami the 
a four-lobeJ, quadrilocular berry, and four fpaces between planted with various (hrubs to 
globular feeds. form under-wood, and with ferpentine gravel 

The fpecics are, walks varioufly winding through the whole, 

i. Grewia occidentalism But Groves are of two forts,' open Groves, 

Occidental Grewia.] Grewia with a woody, and clofe Groves, 
fmooih, daik-brown ftem, branching cigluor Open Groves .—The handfomeft growing Of¬ 

ten feet high; oval, acute, crenated leaves; namental foreft-trees with the moll fpreading 
and bright purple flowers lingly from the fides heads (honldhe chofen fpr fuch plantations, and 
of the young branches. tlifjpofed in ranges from fifteen to twenty or 

a. Grewia oriental**. thirty feet wideband the fame diftancc between 

Oriental Grewia.] Grewia with a woody die trees in eacli row, that each tree, as above 
blown ftem, branching out laterally five or obferved, may have full fcope to form a (pres J- 
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ing head, and fo as to admit of the growth or 
prut's under them fufficicntly to form a good 
; /ward, and conftant verdure ; bur if a fnady 

S rove is required to be formed as foon as poffi- 
e, one may .be planted contiguous and diftin& 
foom the above, arranging the rows only at 
trn or fifteen feet diftancc, whereby it will 
afford fhade feveral years before the other; 
and as it will always exhibit a more dark and 
gloomy fhade for ‘foiirude, it will exhibit the 
greater variety, with the orlier more open 
Grove. Open. Groves chieffv for fhade arc 
alfo formed by difpofiug all the trees irregu¬ 
larly, both that they may produce an imitation 
of a statural Grove, and fooner afford a per- 
. fed ifhade and gloomincfs, which they will ef- 
ftft cbnfiderably fooncr than m flraiglu rows; 
though Groves defigned principally for orna¬ 
ment, having the trees difpofed in wide ranges, 
appear generally with a greater air of gran¬ 
deur as open Groves; but where there is 
extent of ground to work upon, open 
Chores may be formed in all the above ine- 
thods. 

Clofe Gra/«.—-Thefe are formed of large 
trees, feme planted in ftraight lines, others 
irregularly difpofed, having the ground be¬ 
tween them filled with various under-lhrabs, 
and gravel, or fand walks continued through; 
them in winding or Terpentine turns; and 
which latter kind of Groves are fometimes 
c o n t inu ed round the out boundaries of plea- 
fore-grounds, parks, flee. hoth as-ornamental 
plantations, and to afford fhady and private 
‘Walking, a* well as flicker from the incle¬ 
mency of cold cutting winds; and the various 
fhrubs forming the underwood will have a de¬ 
lightful effbd in the whole excurfion of the 
walks. 

But with refpod -to Groves in general, it 
fometimes happens, when a garden is to be 
laid out, that large old trees are found grow¬ 
ing upon the fpot, in a proper filiation to 
conftitute a Grove, winch, if they do not too 
greatly approach to the habitation, nor ob- 
Jmwft any principal profped or diftant view, 

- flbould be preferved with the ucmofl care; 
and at any rate it will be better to difpenfe 
with many inconvcmencies, than to deftroy 
them, which would require an age or two to 
form the like with any young plantation ; and 
font although the trees fhould ft and ever fo 
irregularly. or clofe, they may be fomewhat 
regulated'by grubbing up the moil irregular 
tuamform ea, or thinning out fomc, where 
foey form too clofe a thicket for the defign, 
either for an open or dole Grove. 

* G0AJ ACUM Upturn Vita, or Pockwood. 
jCtgftfff df large Weft Indian trees, gar- 
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nilfied with oval, blunt, and acute-lobed leaver, 
and decandrious five-petalled flowers. 

Ctafs and order, Deeandria Afonogynia. 

Charaflert.] Calyx, five-parted and un¬ 
equal, concave and deciduous. Corolla, 
five ovate, roundilh, obtufo, fpreading petal? 
inferted in the cup. Stamina, ten 

fhaped, ered filaments, topped w^. 

recurved anther*. Pr st i LLOjK^an angular 
gertnen, fhort, Tubulate tV*fi^crowjicd with 
an acute ffigma. Per^carpium, an annu¬ 
late capfute with tfyrfe or five ceils, each 
containing a bony oHiong feed. 

The fpecies is, 

X. Guajacum officinale. 

Officinal Guajacum of the flops.] Guajacum 
with oluufe leaves placed by pairs. It riles in 
the Weft Indies to be a tree of confidcrable 
bulk, the wood of which is very fblid and re- 
finous, the fmaller branches are garniihed 
with pinnated leaves, divided iuto two pair of 
oval, blunt lobes, and terminated by duflera 
of blue flowers, fuecceded by angular capfulcs 
containing the feeds. The nark and wood of 
this tree is ufed medicinally in diet-drinks, and 
much efteemed for removing chronic disorders 
and impurities of the blood. 

2. Guajacum fanffum. 

St. fuan American Lignum Filet of Ports 

Rico.] With pinnatiful leaves, divided into 
many pairs of obtufe lobes. 

3. Guajacum afrum. 

African Acute-leaved Guajacum.] With 

pinnatifid leaves, divided into many pairs of 
acute lobes. 

They are propagated by feeds procured from 
abroad; they fhould be fown in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed; and when the young 
plants have arifen three or four inches' high, 
may be tranfplantcd into Tingle pots, and rc - 
plunged in the baric-bed, fbading them until 
they have taken frefh root, and afterwards ma¬ 
naged as other tender woody exotics. 

GUETTARDA, ( Guettarda). 

A genus furnithing a beautiful tree for the 
ffove, a native of the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

Clafs and order, Afwecia Heptundria. 

The fpecies is, 

Guettarda fpeciofa. 

Specious Guettarda of Java and Jamaica . J 
With very large ovate-roundilh, venofc, en¬ 
tire leaves; and male and female flowers di- 
ftin& on the fame plant; growing in forked 
cymofe bunches; having each a cylindric 
cup, long, tubulous, funnej-fhaped corolla, 
divides above in feven oblong lobes, contain¬ 
ing feven fhort ftamiaa in the males; and in 
the females a roundilh gerraen, filiform ftyle, 
crowned with. a. cylindnc-bcaded ffigma, Suc¬ 
ceeded 



ceeded*by a roundifh drupaceous dry-fruit, 
furnifiled with feeds. 

This being a moil tender Indian exotic, re¬ 
quires the conftant protection of a hot-houfe 
in this country; is ]>ropagated by feeds ob¬ 
tained from abroad ; and may alto try layers 
fei puttings of the young wood ; the whole 
-'L.mfa.ns of a hot-bed, or the bark-bed in 
trie 'Hover'S*. 

It mud bcafR^niicd always in the dove or 
hot-houfe, and havSthc common culture of 
other woody cxoticNnf the fame tempera¬ 
ture. > 

GUILANDINA, Bonduc, or Nickar tree. 

A genus of tree and fhrub exotics of Ame¬ 
rica and the Well and Ead Indies; one a fine 
deciduous ornamental tree for the plcafure- 
ground ; the others, tender kinds for the hot- 
houfe collection ; growing with erc£l, firm, 
and llenderer ftems and branches in the differ¬ 
ent fpecies; adorned with large, beautiful, 
piunated leaves, fix inches to half a yard long ; 
and terminal and lateral fpikes of pentapeta- 
ious yellow flowers in fummer and autumn. 

Clafs and order, Dccaifdria Afonogynia. 

Characters.') Calyx, monophyllous, bell- 
fhaped, five-parted at the brim. Corolla, 
five fpear-lhapCd, concave, fcflile petals. Sta¬ 
mina, ten fubulate, crc<fl filaments inferted 
into the cup, and fingle anther*. PfSTlL*. 
lum, an oblong genven, flender fiylc, and 
fimple digma. Rericarpium, a rhom- 
hoidal, broad, oblong, fwclling, unilocular pod, 
including large, roundiih-ovul, hard feeds. 

The principal fpecies are. 

Hardy kind. 

Guilandina ditrea. 

Dicecoui Canada Bonduc, or Niciar-tree.) 
With an upright, firm (lent, and fmooth alh- 
colourcd branches, riling fifteen or twenty 
feet high; large doubly-piimated leaves, of 
many lmooth entire foiiolcs placed alternate ; 
and with foine dioecious flowers, or male and 
female on two difti»6l plants; flowering in 
July or Aujrufl, but rarely produce feeds in 
this country. 

Tender kinds. 

a. Guilandina Bonduc. 

(Bonduc)—Common Indian Bonduc .] With 


prickly Hem and branches; large pinnated* 
ovate leaves, the folioies armed with fingle 
fpines. 

3. Guilandina Bonducelia. 

(Bonducelia) — or Lejftr Indian Bondnc. J 

With prickly Hems, and pinnated, oblong- 
ovate leaves, having folioies armed with fpincs 
in pairs. . 

4. Guilandina Afotinga. 

(Aforinga)—or Ceylon Nickar tree.] With 
unarmed Hem, and doubly-winged leaves, 
having the under pinna trifoliate* 

Of the above fpecies of Guilandina, the fistt 
is the mod noted and common in the Bririfl* 
gardens, a native of Canada^ and hardy to 
profper heVe in the full around, and endure 
! our fevered winters; ana is a very defirablc 
deciduous tree to aflemble in the ihrubbery 
plantations, where it will effedt a confpicuou* 
contrad and diverftty in its fine pinnated 
leaves: the other fpecies are tender, being ex¬ 
otics from the. hot regions of the Wed ami 
Ead Indies, require to have confront refidence - 
in a dove in this country, in which they are - 
retained in fome curious collections; ana they 
form an agreeable variety in tbeir large wing¬ 
ed foliage. 

The fird fpecies is propagated by feeds, lay¬ 
ers, fuckers, and by cuttings, principally of 
the roots : the feeds at* procured from Ame¬ 
rica by the feedfmen, which fow in the fpring, 
as foon as obtained, in a bed or border, flee*, 
of commqn earth, and the young plants ma¬ 
naged nearly as other hardy feednngs: make 
layers of the young wood in autumn. Hitting » 
them underneath at a joint; or tuckers, where* 
any occur, may be planted off in autumn or 
ipring, and cuttings of the upper running, 
roots, or fome cut and turned up. in winter. ... 

The tender or dove kinds are alfo propa¬ 
gated by the methods as above; but.five pots 
mud be plunged in the bark-bed in die dovc r 
or fome other; the feeds are procured firms 
the Indies, where the plants grow naturally ^ 
and they, being rcmakably hard, a previous 
foaking, a day or two, will facilitate their 
germination, lowing them diredtly • die woodk 
being alfo hard, it does not emit roots frcdjr 
by cuttings. 
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H j®MANTHUS, Blood-flower. country, fo muft be aj^ays kept in pots, and 

The plants are bulbous-rooted, her- continued in that department, where, if plung- 
us, flowery perennials for the ftove, ed in the bark-bed, they will flower annually, 
having the roots crowned with long leaves, and make a fine appearance, 
and ercd flower-ftalks a foot high, terminated They are herbaceous, bulbous-rooted per- 
hy clufters of monopetaloys, lix-partcd, liti- ennials, durable in root, but renew their 
aceous-flbapcd red flowers. leaves and ftalks annually, flowering in fum- 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monopnia. mer and towards autumn ; the autumnal kinds 

Characters.'] Calyx, a large, fix-leaved, generally flower before the leaves arife; and 
permanent involucrum, fir aped like an umbel, when the flower fades, the leaves come up, 
■Corolla is one erc& petal, divided into fix continue all winter, and decay in fpring or 
parts. Stamina, fix awl-thaped filaments, early in fummer. 

and oblong, incumbent anther*. Pistil- Their flowers are extremely ornamental, 
jlum, a germcn under the corolla, fingic ftyle, appearing in large clufters, protruded from a 
andftigma. Prricarpium, a roundifh tri- large permanent inVolucrum; each feparate 
locular-betry, and three feeds. flower is of one petal, divided into fix parts 

The fpecies are, (fee the Characters) ; and is fuccecdcd by red 

i. Hamakthus ceccineus. terries; but rarely any but the fecond fort 

Scarlet Cape Hamantkus, or Bloody Lily.] ripen in perfe&ion in England. 

Hiemamhus with a large, tunicated, bulbous All the forts muft be potted in light earth; 
root; crowned by tonguc-ihaped, flat, fmooth, and the proper time for planting, tranfplant- 
flelhy leaves, fpreading on the ground; and mg, or to new pot them, is in fpring, or early 
jm upright, thick, fpotted ftalk, from three in fummer, when their leaves decay ; and 
to ten or twelve inches high, terminated by the roots may he had of moft of the nurfcry- 
a forge charter of Uood-rea flowers in au- men, who propagate them for fide; though 
tumn. ‘hey increase but flowly here, fo are often 

a. HjCMANthvs puniceus. procured from the Capeof Good Hope, where 

JRed Guinea Harmanthus, orBaftardDragon.] they naturally grow ; they fiiould be planted 
Hsemanthus with a large, bulb-like, flertiy, as foon as they arrive, obfcrving to fupply 
tuberous root, fending up thick, flertiy ftalks a them with water, which however muft be but 
foot high, fpotted like the dragon-plant, and fparingly in winter. 

{ jarniftied with lanceolate-oval, waved, eredl They may be propagated by off-fets from 
eaves, and large umbellate clufters of red the roots, wnen tteir leaves, &c. decay, like 
flowers in furnraer. other bulbs; and may alfo be propagated by 

3. H/emanthus carinatus. feeds fown in pots of light fandy earth, plunging 

Carinate d- leafed Cape Herman thus] H«- them in the bark-bed in the ftove. 

-roanthus with a large bulbous-root, crowned HALMATOX YLUM, Blood - wood, or 

by three or four tong, narrow, carinated, or Log-wood. 

keel-(haped leaves; an upright, thick ftalk a it fumilhes one fpecies, an exotic-tree of 
foot High, terminated by a cluftcr of pale-red South America, retained here in ftoves for 
flowers in autumn. variety. 

4 . Hacmanthus ciliaris. Clafs and order, Decandtia Monogynia, 

Ciliated Cope Hamanthus.] H.-rmanthus Characters.) Calyx is five-parted, and 
with a large, bulbous root, tongue-ihaped, permanent. Corolla, five oval petals, Sta- 
ciliated leaves, and an upright, thick ftalk a min a, ten long filaments, and final! anther*, 
foot''and half high, terminated by reddiftj Pistjllum, an oval germcn, fimple ftyle. 
Jitters to autumn. and thick indented ftigma. Prricarimum, 

, AH tfaefc .plants ate exotics of Africa, and an unilocular capfulc, and compreflfed feeds, 
require fo prote&ion of a hot-houfc in tins There is but one fpecies, viz. 

W' A 
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H/EMATOXYLUM Campechianum, 

Campcachy H<ematoxyku*, or Log-wood-] 
Hath an irregular,, crooked ftem, nfing fif¬ 
teen of twenty feet high, fends out many 
crooked branches armed with thorns, anti 
gjrnilhcd with pinnated leaves of three or 
t ir of lobes; and from the axillas erect 
*' ,, nch-3 '^-f'-oale yellow flowers, fucceedcd by 
oblong caplirifes containing the feeds, but do 
not produce any itf this country. 

The wood of this vsee is in great eftinia- 
tion among the dyers, ror dying purple and 
the fineft blacks, and grows in amazing plen¬ 
ty in the Bay of Campeachy, and other parts 
of the Spanifh Weft Indies, from whence the 
wood is lent to Europe as a valuable com- 
moJity, and is become a considerable branch 
of trade. 

A few of the plants are preferved here in 
hot-houfes for variety, where they grow free¬ 
ly, and attain feveral feet in height. 

It may be propagated by feeds procured 
from abroad, (owing them in pots, and 
plunge them in a bark hot-bed: when the 
plants are three inches high, prick them in 
feparate fmall pots, and rcplungc them in the 
bark-bed in the ftove 

HALESIA, Carolina Snow-drop tree. 

In this genus arc two hardy, deciduous j 
flowering fhiubs, cultivated in our ornamental 
plantations, natives of America ; both of up¬ 
right, tall, fhrubby growth, adorned with 
fpear-ihaped and oval leaves, and cluftcrs of 
monopcialous, bcll-ihapcd, white flowers. 

Clafs auJ order, Dodecandrla Monogynies- 

C/taratiers.] Calyx, fmall, monophyllous, 
four-parted at the edge, and periiftent. Co- 
imjlla, monopetaluus vcntricofe-bell-flraped, 
the mouth cut into four parts, obtufc, fprcad- 
jng. Stamina, twelve Tubulate, craft fila¬ 
ments, having oblong, blunt anther*. Pis¬ 
til i. u m , an oblong germeu, in tho bottom 
of the calyx, (lender ftylc, aud tingle ftigma. 
Pkricarpium, an oblong, corticated mu, 
v itli four or two membranaceous angles, 
aud two internal loculi, in each ol which is 
depolitcd a hngle feed. 

The fpccies arc, 

I. Halesia tetrapttra. * 

Quadutngular-fruitrd lialtjia .] With fhrub- 
hy flans, branching eight or ten, to twelve or 
fifteen feet high ; garnilhed with lanceolate- 
oval, jagged leaves on glandulous loot-tlalks, 
and clufters of white flowers at the fidcs ot the 
branches, aud the fruit four-angled. 

Ha LEM A diptera. 

Biungtdur-frmUd Haltfia.] With fhrubby. 
branching flam, of fimilar growth to the firlt 
fpccies; garatlUcd.with ovtu leaves oufmooth 
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foot-Hulks, andduftemo&white &OW&B, fuc- 
cecded by winged fruit, having two angles. 

Both-thcfe are originally native* orCarop 
liua, &cq. but are hardy, and have been lopg 
in our nurferies and ornamental plantations; 
and are very eligible to affemhle with others 
.in forming (hrubbery clumps and other com¬ 
partments of that nature in pleafurc-grounds, 
&tc- , 

They are propagated by feeds and layers: 
fow due feeds in the fpring, either in a bed or 
bottler of light earth In a warm fituation, or 
in a hot-bed, which will forward the vege¬ 
tation of the feeds and growth of the young 
plants more effe&Ually; but mud be inured 
to the full air all fummer, and only have oc~ 
cafional protection in fevere weather in win¬ 
ter till they acquire fome degree of ftrength, 
then planted into the nurfery: and to raife 
them by layers, it may be performed in au*. 
tumn or fpring in the young fhoots of ’iaflc 
fummer; giving each a flight notch- or fltt at 
the joint, laying that part in the earth, and 
they will be rooted next autumn for planting 
off into the nurfery; in which permit both 
thefe and die feedling plants to remain till of 
two or three feet growth, or more, for final 
tranfplanring into die flirubhery, &c. 

HALLERlA, African Fly Honey-fuckie. 

One fpccies, an ever-green, fhrubby plant*, 
for the green-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Didynatfiiajfkgiofpermim, 

Charatlers.] Calyx is monophyllous* 
three-parted, and permanent. Corolla,, 
one ringent or grinning petal, having the 
limb eicdf and four-parted at top<; the up¬ 
per part longcft, blunt, and emarginated; nte- 
tide ones Iliort and pointed; and the lower 
one very fhort and acute. Stamina, two 
long and two fhort filaments, and didymou* 
anther*; Pistillum, an oval, germcai, 
long ftyle, and limplc ftigma. PeRicail- 
pium, a roundiih, bilocular berry, and two 
hard feeds. 

The Ipecies is, • 

IIalleriA lucida . 

Lucid , or jhining-Uavtd Hallma.]- Hat* 
leria with a woody ftem, branching fix or 
1 (even feet high; oval, fa wed r ftiioiiig-greea 
leaves placed oppolite;' and red flowers grow¬ 
ing fcatteringly along the fidcs of the brandi¬ 
es in June, fucceeded by roundiih berries in 
autumn. 

This is an cver-grceo, fiirubhv plant of 
Africa, requiring flicker of.a green-houfe hero 
in winter, and inuft he always kept in pots,, 
j. and managed as ocher exotica of die green- 
| houfo department, aud will make a pretty va- 
( riety in that colkiftioiL 




* 111 © flowers are of the grinning tribe,be~(ing over, and protesting, and forwarding tru¬ 
ing formed of one irregular petal, cut into ny forts of plants it? their growth, 
four unequal fegments, and refemble fome Thefe Hand-Qlafles are of great utility in 
forts of honey-fucklcs. See die Ckaraflers. general gardening; in the kitchen garden both 
It may be raifed from feed,' in a hot-bed in for prote&ing ionic tendcrifli plants in winter, 
fpring; alfo by cuttings ofitsyoung branches, as young cauliflower and lettuce plantiL^r 1 d 
planted in pots in April, May, or June, and in railing fome fcedling young plants-^fToVi 
plunged in a hot-bed, giving occafional fhade thefe in the fpring, aril fcvctal^sflers, cither" 
mtd water- in a hot-bed defended withjhc'faid Gl-flcs. or 

in a warm border undeivim* fame protection , 


HAMAMEL1S, Witch Hazel. 


It fumifhes one hardy deciduous fhrub for alfo fmall lallading bv/fve fame means ; whit h. 


the fhrubbery. 


in default of frame? and lights, may I e uk.l 

_ l II.. ... _ <v‘. *1. ' 


Clafe and order, Tetrandria Dieynia. very beneficially on many iimilar occauor..;, 

T ‘pkqra&ers.'] -Calyx, a triphyllous involu- and are particularly, ncceflary in thv. culiu-e of 
and a double proper cup, or perian- the general crops of fummercut.un.bers, to 
thium, having the exterior part of two, and place upon the hof-bed ridges made in / t:I 
the interior part of fd-ir leaves. Corolla, and May, and alfo occafk.ully for mckn- 
four long, narrow, reflexed petals, and four ridges made in the fame ft,.Ion to produce -. 
ite&armms adhering thereto. Stamina, crop of autumnal fruit; and in the flown- 
douc harrow filaments, and horned, reflexed, garden, pleafure-ground, nuricrv, gre~n-houic. 


men, two Jryies, and capitated itigmas. r£- pagatmg, railing, and protec:mg many kinds 
ricaRPIUM, hone. Semina, an oval nut of curious plants in young-or final I growth, 
fituated in the calyx. both occaftonally in being placed on fiot-heds 

The fpecies is, over feeds, cuttings, &c. and on beds of natu- 

Hamamelis Virginian#. ral earth, pots, tubs, and boxes of the lame. 

Virginian Hamomelh,] Hath afbrubby Hem, They may be employed occafi mkiy, la 

bnsnctaiyr three or four feet high; oval, in- want of frames and lights, in railing many of 
aWmstc leaves, refembling thole of the tenderer or curious annual flowers. Inch as 
the common hazel, and flowers growing in African and French murygolds, chryfarthc- 
cluHers from the joints of thoyoung branches ; mums, balfams, ten-weeks Hocks, and other s of 
appearing at die fall of the leaf in November that quality; the feeds either fown in a mod •- 
aod December, but producing no feeds in rate hot-bed, or warm border, in April, anti c<- 
£ngland. vered with Hand-GiafTcs, will bring them 

Thia m an American fhrub, of hardy growth; considerably forwarder than if fully expofed to 
is admitted here in our fhrubberies to mcreafe the open air, or under cover of mats of nights, 
{heVariety in the colledlion of hardy flirubs dec. See Annval Plants. 
in extenfive gardens; but its flowers are more And Hand-GlafTes are very ufeful in ftrik- 


fmgrfar for ttwir appearance in winter, when ing many forts of fmall cuttings and flips of 


the leaves are'fatlen, than their beauty. 


tender or curious plants, fuch as myrtles, ami 

.* ,« »i i • i • *« ■ f 


It is propagated by feed, and by layers of its other iimilar kinds; covering them down clofe 


young brandies 


with a giJfa, will greatly forward their 
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fow it in an eafieriy border, half an inch deep; fevcral forts of flowering plants raifed by that 
they will come up (he fecond fpring, not be-'method ; pipings of pinks, carnations, double 
fore; fo keep the ground clean from weeds till j fwcet-williams, cuttings or flips of double 
then} when, if the feafon proves very dry, wall-flowers, and of many other forts in fmall 
give moderate waterings, alfo in fummer; and j cuttings, planted clofe in beds, borders, or pots 
when two years old, tranfplant diem in nur-; in fpring and fummer, and covered with Hand- 
ferv rows. j Glafles, they will much fooncr emit roots be¬ 

lly Layers.—In autumn, or even in winter, j low and (hoots above; and likewife pots of 
and early in fpring it may be done, and the cuttings of curious plants plunged in a hot- 
yoyng twigs of the tail futnmer’s (hoot fhould ' bet!, or in the bark-bed of the Hove, and co¬ 
ke fhofeo , giving diem a flit at a joint, lay , vered alfo with a Hand-Glals, it will promote 
tc earth, -and they will be rooted, 


tbtg in the earth, and they will be rooted, a more fpcedy vegeration of roots, and ad- 
aaad flt to tranfplant into the nurfery by «u- vancetnent in top growth, 
jusnsr following. Hand-GlafleR lx-i»g of two kinds, fquare or 

^WAND-GLOMES, fquare and belMbaped round leaded Glafles, confiding of many fmall 
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bell-flispcd Glaffes, all of one piece; dial 
juft mention the principal particulars relating 
to each. 

The leaded Hand Glares are moil generally 
made exactly fquare, and fometimes round 
qr circutar-o<£tagonal; but principally fquare 
for general ufe; though the others are alfo 
very eligible; and, in all of which, each is 
formed in a '11 open frame-work of ftrong win- 
•mv-Icad, and forqctimcs of caft-iron in the 
fame form, but mere commonly lead; the 
1 v. er part being upright, lix to eight or ten 
inches depth, and the 'upper hipped off or 
j! pedon each fide, narrowing upward, termi¬ 
nating in a point, as it were, at top, having 
i that part a fixed ere£l ring handle of the 
..one material ; and the glafs-work, in many 
i.ivu: panes, a; ( laid in the lead-work, and the 
, in s ah well bn.fhed with proper cement, to 
;ei.tin the whole perfectly wind and water 

'i heu* Laded Hand-Glafles are of different 
dimctifivis from twelve or eighteen inches to 
,.\r 0 -i w dc, or more, to fuit different 
u piles; thong 1- for general ufe in kitchen 
y-- , and tut moll other occ.allous, about 

«iglr en itiJies width is the more common 
f/«, and nearlv the fame in depth in the whole; 
h i tome for particular occalions are of fmall- 
er fixes, horn fix or eight to ten or twelve 
ir.chcs width ; and fome of tliefe fmaller kinds 
i"-c made circular or Diagonal, to place fome- 
tines over pots, or tingle plants, of particular 
1'its, and for fevcral other fmall purpofes in 
J'omc curious plants and flowers of young 
or tender growth; however, the larger fixes 
fhouid be. adopted for all principal Hand-Glafs 
ch cations. 

As before intimated, Hand-Glafles of the 
above foim are fometimes framed of cafl-iron. 
and thr- gluts laid in putty, or leaded down ; 
wh: -fi kind of Glaffes aic very neat, ftrong, 
and duiablc, but ate heavy, and treble the cx- 
jx'i'fe of leaded glaffes ; the frames being call 
at the raft-iron fan-light and window*-fath 
mamifaf lories; and the glaziers perform the 
gluts work, though, in all cafes, tliele may not 
probably be fo gencrallv eligible, efpcciallv 
when the rondrnled moifturc within adhciing 
in drops to the rufty iron-work ot the frame, 
sind dropping upon the plants, muv have a 
prejudicial effect on fome tender kinds, 

lint as the difference of pliers of the leaded 
Glaffes and thole of caft-iion being conlider- 
ablc, the latter are not likely to be adopted for 
general ufe ; the former being two or three to 
four or five (hillings ; the others three times as 
much, according fo fixe, which however will 
be more than thtcc times the duration in ufe. 


Bell Hand-Glaffes or Bell-Glaffes being all 
of one piece, are blown at the glafs-houfes, 
.at London and Newcaftle, and fome other 
places; they are equally eligible or fupet ior to 
the leaded glaflfes in many cafes, efpeeially in 
kitchen gardens, or more particularly for fhe 
prefervation of plants in winter, fuch as the 
early crops of cauliflowers planted out in Oc¬ 
tober or November under Hand-Glafles to 
ftand the winter, as alfo fometimes lettuces 
under the fame Glaffes with the cauliflower 
plants ; and generally thofe of each under the 
Bells, are preferved in a flronger growth than 
others under the leaded Glaffes: and the fame 
Glafles, when done wirh the early cauliflowers 
in April, become equally ufeful to place on the 
hot-bed ridges of cucumbers and melons, for 
the fuuuncr and autumn crops ; and for all of 
which occafions, they are much ufed by the 
market kitc hen gardeners. 

Thefe Beli-Glafles are in dimenfions for 
common ufe nearly in proportion to that of 
the larger fixes of leaded Glafles above dc- 
ferihed, or rather wider below; made in the 
!>cll form, leaving a rough knob at topferving 
as a handle, by which to lift the Glaffes as re¬ 
quired ; they (hould not be made too high and 
narrowing upward; but rather more fquat and 
lomc-form above, which is greatly preferable 
n promoting a ftrong growth, not fo liable 
:o draw as in higher narrow-topped Glafles* 
and the plants receive the benefit of the fun 
o greater advantage. 

They may be obtained at the glafs-houfes 
if the dimenfions and form required, in which 
hey arc fold at ten or twelve to fifteen pounds 
he hundred, or nearly* in proportion for fmall- 
er quantities. 

In the above two forts of Hand-Glafles, 
there is this advantage attending the leaded 
ones, that when any of the glafs-work is bro¬ 
ken it can be readily mended or replaced 
by the glaxiers; but the Bells, when much 
broken, arc in a manner ufelcfs; or however if 
they arc not broken into pieces, they may be 
joined with a cement of ftrong white lead, 
and placed under cover till the cement is tho¬ 
roughly dry ; and then, with care in handling 
them, they will lafl a long time; and it may 
be proper to remark, that as new R ib Glafles 
are more liable to crack by fioft, or too haft v 
moving them, than older ones feafoned to the 
weather; fo that, in ufimg new ones the firffc 
winter in crops ofearly cauliflowers, &c. (hould 
he very cardful in handling the Glafles in lift¬ 
ing them off and on, or railing one fide occa- 
fioually for the admiflinn of air; and on whic h 
confideration, the feafoned old found glades are 
more valuable than the new. 
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In both the above kinds of Hand-GIafles, an hundred feet high or more, by their cir- 
the leaded Squares and Bells, they are in great ihous roots from the tides of the {talks, ftrik- 
ufe in the numerous and extenftye kitchen ing root in walls, &c. as they al'ccnd; gar- 
grounds in the vicinity of London; as fome- nilhed with quinquefoliate, deciduous leaves, 
times in one conliderahle garden feveral hun- being compofed of five oval, ferrated lobes, 
dred arc employed, and fome two or three clofely covering all the Hulks and branches m 
thoufand; all principally for early cauliflow- fummer, dying away to a reddiih tinge in au- 
ers, from November till the middle or latter tumn. 

end of April, to protect the plants in winter Both the above fpecies are Ihrubby and du- 
and forward them in the fpiing, then having rablc in Horn and branches; the firil and va- 
effe&cd that purpofe, are immediately remov- rieties are ever-green ; t^e fecond is deciclu¬ 
ed to ridges of cucumbcis, and fometimes ous, dropping its leavelftn autumn ; both are 
melons. exceedingly hardy, plofpcr almofl anv-where, 

HFDF.RA, Ivy, the Ivy-tree. and arc remarkable lor their lingular proper- 

ThiS Genus furnifhes two Ihruhby climb- ty of emitting rooting cirrhi all along thelides 
ers, one an cver-grecn, the other a" dc idu- j of their ftalks and branches, linking root in 
ous plant, both celebrated for their climbing ! any neighbouring fupport, thereby climbing 
property, in afeending to the top of the high- to a prodigious height. 

efl trees, buildings, or any adjacent fupport. The hill fpecies, Hedera Helix, or com¬ 
moting in the bark of the trees, walls, &c. mon Ivy, is well known to all, by its grow- 
as they afcctul. i ig wild in our woods, hedges, and upon old 

Clafs and order, Pent ancle: a Afsric \v:n walls and other buildings, £cr. especially ilie 
Ckarufitrs. J Calyx, a fmail, manv-part- common green fort, which, by its climbing 
ed involucrum to each corymbus of flowers, ftalks and blanches rooting all along in the 
and a five-parted cup to each floret. Co- >ark of the adjacent tiees, &c. afeends and 
roll A, each floret compofed cf five oblong, i fun ounds their Hems, and mounts totheii tops; 
fpreading, incurved-pointed petals. STAMi-jalfo over-runs wails, pales, and the whole 
ka, five awl-ftiapctl filaments, and incum- lides and tops of houfes, rearing its head otten 
bent anther*. Pistillum, a turbinated ger- i above the chimney, and frequently attends to 
men, Ihort ftyle, and fingle ftignta. Pi;ri- (the very top ofchurdi-towers in the country ; 
carpium, a globular, unilocular berry, and j clofely attaching itfcil to its fupport by its cir- 
fivc lculs. Irhous roots emitted from all the (talks and 

The fpecies are, j ilioots in their progrefs of i limbing ; and hav- 

J. Hkdera Helix. j ing reached the tup of its fupport, of whatlo- 

( Helix J —or Common Evcr-grccn Ivy-tree.] j evet kind, it there forms a ihort woods trunk. 
Hath Ihrubby, long, flexible, rooting llatks, ; and large bulhy head. In default of lupporr, 
climbing upon fupport many feet high, by > »c will run upon the ground, hi .inching and 
their citrhous roots emitted fr-un the tides ot rooting as it advances, and toon cover a large 
the ftalks and brandies, linking root in the'lpacc; therefore, with refpecl to its ule in 
bark of trees, walls, Sec. as they al’ccnd ; gar- 1 gardening, it may be planted to covet the fur- 
nilhed with large, lobare.l, and lomctnnes i >•“ o of unfightly walls, o»J p.des, and the 
oval leaves, and corvmlious clutters of grten- jlike; wh<di it will toon clfccl with little trou¬ 
gh flowers at she ends of the young (hoots, bie; it is alfn excellently adapted to over-run 
luccceded by cluftcts of round berries, ripen-j grottos, caves, cots, hermitages, rout-houles, 
ing to a black, and a yeliow colour, in the artificial ruins, £cc. to give them a more ru- 
varieties. " ral appearance ; likevvile may be planted here 

!'a>ietie.;.] Common hlack-lierried ivy-tree anti there in wildcrncfl’e*., clofc groves, lhady 
—Silver-lit iped-leaveci ivy—Gold-ftripcd ivy— walks, and other places of folitudc, to run up 
Yellow-berried ivv—Dwarf creeping ivv. large trees; and tor variety, may Ration a 
All thefe variv-ties are ever-green; toev flow- plant here and there in open ihruhheries, plac¬ 
er in September, and the berries continue their ing a /lout Itakc or poll tor it to climb upon, 
growth ail w inter, and ripen towards fpring, which it will loon furround and hide, and rear 
which, in contrail with the leaves, exhibit a its head above it, ami form a thick bu/li at top; 
delightful variety ; but the yellow-berried kind it may all'o be trained up to a ftem, and made 
is rare in this country. to form a bulhy head. Thus may the lvy- 

a. Hedera rjiunqurfolia. tree, though a common wild plant, he cmploy- 

Five-leaved deciduous Ivy, — commonly call- ed in our gardens ; but its comrtionnefs reuder- 
tdFirginia Creeper.] Hath fhrubhy, very long, ing it of little eftimation with moft people, it is 
Header, rooting ftalks, climbing upon fupport feidom cultivated : all the varieties, however, 

are 
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bi c beautiful evergreen climbers; tbeftriped- 
leaved kinds in pm titular have lingular ele¬ 
gance, when trained again)! walls in any 
confpicuous (iluation; and all the forts may 
■be railed abundantly by cuttings ol their fhoots, 
which root freely, make amazing progrefs in 
growth, and fallen thcmfclvcs to my fupport 
with very little afliflance. 

The fccond fpecies, Hcdcra qubiqucfoVui , is 
an Amci ican plant, hut fo hardy that it will 
profper any where, end is a true lpeties of the 
Ivy, as it climbs and pf;.nts its roots into walls, 
&c. like that plant; is* of furprifing quick 
growth, frequently ihooting twenty feet or 
more in one fummer, ilriking root into the 
joints of walls, mounts to the top of the 
higheft buildings, branching and fpieading 
widely each way ; and as it profilers in any 
fituation, is well calculated to* plant againll 
any unlightly walls or Itigli buildings, to co¬ 
ver them ; and lor which purpufe it is greatly 
uied in London, no plant being fo well 
adapted, as jt will thiivc in the mitlll of 
that city, amoiigd the clofell buildings, and 
loon read) thcii tops, covering them effectn- 
ally with its beautiful tivc-lobcd foliage in 
lumnier. 

Propagation. 

Both the fpccies and refivetive varieties are 
propagated with great fac ility* by cuttings of 
their young Ihoots in autumn or fpring in a 
ih.nly bolder, which will icattily take root, 
and in one year will form good plants, and 
may then be planted nut for good where they 
are to remain, or remain longer in the nurle- 
i v, as may he convenient : cuttings may all'o 
be planted at once where they are to remain, 
and they will alio luccecd: the common Ivy 
may all'o be propagated by lccds, fownasfoou 
;ts they are ripe, in March or April, which, 
if kept lhady and moill, will often rile the 
fame leaion. 

When any of the forts are planted again!! 
walls, «kc. they will only require a little 
conducting at firft, jull to nail tlieir firft 
ihoots thcieto: tlicv will aftei wards plant 
their roots liimly in tiic fupport.aiul fix them 
felves. 

HEDGES, growing fences, employed oc- 
cafionally both lot ufc and ornament, as out¬ 
ward fences to gardens, and to divide the in¬ 
ternal paits of the ground. 

Growing Hedge-fences are the cheapel!, 
the molt eligible, and ornamental garelcn- 
feuccs that can he employed in fuch parts 
whetc walls, &tc. are not particularly ncccf- 
fary for wall-trees, and may iu fuch cafes he 
employed, both as outward fences to garden- 
ground, nurferies, and plantations; as aifo 


to divide, where neceflary, the difFerent parts 
of the ground; in both cafes ferving as a 
defence aguinft men and beads, as well as 
afford occafional flicker and fhade to particu 
lar diftridts, as effectually as the bcfl wall 
or paling fences.. 

Several forts of fhrub and tree-plants, both 
deciduous and cvcr-grecns, may be occalion- 
ally employed for hedges, both as outward 
| fences, and for dividing any internal portion 
of ground. 

For outward Hedge*. 

I The white-thorn, or haw-thorn-tree, forms 
|the belt outward hedge-fc-nce in the world; 

!which being pioperly trained by trimming, 
jor clipping annually, is rendered" the clofeft, 
hardidl, and moil effedtual hedge for a fence 
of any other tree yet known ; and being very 
durabje, is preferable to ail others for outward 
Hedge-fences both to gardens and fields ; alfo 
for the divilions of fields, where they arc ex- 
pofed to cattle ; and for either purpnlo a hedge 
i of this fort is formed by planting young plants 
or lets railed from feed in the nuri'ery, which, 
when a year or two old, or as big a’s a gooie- 
quill, to the hzc of the little finger, are pioper 
for this ufc ; and the methods of planting them 
are exhibited hereafter ; and for particulars in 
railing the plants, fee Cratjegus. 

Hedges of this plant are commonly called 
quick-ict Hedges, in a cuftomary or confined 
Ionic, though in a general fenfe it may with- 
prop] iety'.Uc underftood of all growing Hedg¬ 
es, to diltinguilh them from dead-hedges, 
formed with ffakes ami bullies. 

The black-thorn, or floc-crce, is alfo pro¬ 
per to be employed for field Hedges, and forms 
'a very flrong durable fence; but by its pro¬ 
ducing fuch abundance of fuckers from the 
root, widely ou every fide, as to over-run the 
adjoining ground, renders ir the lefs efteetned 
lor genei.il ufe ; as it is, however, well armed 
with ihoins, and of quick growth, it may be 
tendcied a good outward held fence again!! 
moll cattle, or to divide fields, &c. generally 
planted on the top or fide of a bank formed 
lor that occalion; and a Hedge of this tice 
may be ruifed either by fowing the feed, i, e. 
the lloes, in autumn as foon as ripe, in the 
place where you would form the Hedge, in one 
or two drills the whole length, a foot afunder, 
and an inch or two deep, covering them over 
with earth; or you may firft raile the plants 
in u nurfery, or procure young fets from the 
neighbouring hedges, as this plant never fails 
> [Fording great abundance of fuckers Or 
pawn, annually from the roots; fo that hav¬ 
ing procured a proper fupply of fets, of either 
fort, plant them in one or two rows tint 
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whole lentil oi' your intended Hedge. See rivers, brooks, or other water, this tree is 
uni' very propel, as its roots, and numerous fuck- 

j ,!• tree, both of rheapple and thorny ers arifing from their tower parts, form fuch 
fun;, or p: : s an* .tll'o foinetimes planted for a clofe thicket, as effectually to preferve the 
ii; i.i i u m and will toon grow up ; obferv- earth of the hanks from being undermined and 
ii.g mat p;..:.;s tor this pnrpofe fhoeld he Inch wafbed away. SocBetui.a Alkus. 
as ar. railed from the kernels ot the w ild crabs, Ttic Lombardy poplar emitting numerous 
w itkh «renerallv come more thorny than thofe tide-branches quite horn, the bottom, and be- 
of the cultivated kinds, and thoot more bran- ing of very quick gr.-.vth, may be occalion- 
i.hy and clote quite from the bottom, forming aifv employed to form an expeditious outward 
a thicker grow th in the Hedge order ; and a Hedge along the fide or (ftp of a bank or ditch. 
Hedge of Them mav either be raifed by lowing or to train as a loftier Hedge for Ihelter, lhadc, 
the kernels of the 'fruit in autumn or w inter, blind. Stc.ina fimilar lituation, or any-where, 
in the place where (he Hedge is intended, in > as may be required; for this tree is not reluo 
drills the whole length an inch deep, covering ! taut to any common foil, lituation, or expo- 
them that depth with earth; or may raife plants 1 fure, and of which may form an immediate 
from feed in the nurfetv, which, when a year Hedge at once, if wanted, of five or fix feet 
or two.old, plant out for good (fee Pyrus and or more, having young trees, w ell branched 
Prunus). A Hedge of thefe plants is only I from the bottom, heading the top to the above 
recommended as being of quick growth, and height, and planted in a tingle row a loot or 
in default of better; "and betides its property two afunder ; or may plant younger fets of 
as a field-fence, fome plants of the Hedge may two or three feet, and train them accordingly: 
be fuffcied to grow up, and they will* afford j but dcligned as an outward Hedge, fhntild 
an annual crop of crabs for verjuice; and a J generally have an outlide ditch; and in all of 
proper number of the plants may be ufed as which, may be kept to an orderly thick growth, 
they Hand in the Hedge for flocks, to graft by proper clipping in fummer. 
cither with ufcful family apples, or forts pro- Willow is alio foinetimes planted to form 
per for cider, and, being thus grafted, may an outward Hedge along the tides of watery 
always remain to run up for ffandards. * ditches, brooks, rivulets, &c. or anv marlhy 
The elder-tree is alio frequently ufed for or moift lituation, or as required, planted 
outward Hedges, clpecially when a fence is either by fmall cuttings, or larger, long fets 
wanted as foon as poflible, as it will form the of lcvcral feet, and inferred in the manner di- 
moft expeditious Hedge-fence of almoft anv ( redted for the elder cuttings to form an im- 
other tree commonly ufed in Hedges, though mediate Hedge ; and in either method it will 
not the mod ctfcdlual nor beautiful; however, run up quickly, and may be kept dole and 
where an immediate outward Hedge-fence is regular by proper cutting, 
required to any out-ground, garden, or plants- Holly forms an excellent ami mofl beautiful 
tion, the elder may be made to form a fen- hedge, and is the bell cver-grcen Hedge that 
cible Hedge in one year, by planting large can be planted for an outward Hedge-fence; 
truncheons, or cuttings of the ftraighreft up- for it grows very clofe, and is w rit furnilhcd 
right ihoots and branches, from two or three with leaves, which being armed with thorns, 
to“lix feet long, planted cither upright a foot j no cattle will browfc upon them, and being 
diftancc, and wattled along the top to pre- j always in foliage, affords good fhelter in vvin- 
ferve them firm and even; or may be placed ter, and appears ornamental at all fcaions. 
flaming acrofs one another checquer-w-ife, The only objedtion to a holly Hedge lor gc- 
forming a fort of lattice-work, which will be neral ufc, is its flownefs of growth the firft 
the mntl cffe&ual method. In either method j four or five years, as rooting but moderately ; 
of planting, fharpen the lower ends of thefe ! but when once it has eflabliflird itfelf, it makes 
cuttings, making holes to receive them fifteen amends by its progrefs in height, flrcngth, and 
or eighteen inches deep, either in level ground, thicknefs; and, as a fence, is equal, if not 
or the fides or tops of banks ; they will readily fuperior to any other Hedge whatever ; and 
emit roots, and fhoot ftrongly at top the fame for beauty, may be faid to furpafs all, if neat- 
year. But, for their general propagation, fee ly trained by clipping once or twice annually 
Sambucus. in fummer. A Hedge of this fort is formed 

The aider-tree is alfo proper to plant for either by lowing the feeds at once in the place 
Hedges jn wet or marfliy ground, as being an where you intend to have the hedge, in drills 
aquatic, and will grow by fmall or large cut- an inch and half deep; or by planting young 
tings like the elder, and will foon form a fence; plants of two or three years old from the 
and where Hedges are oeceffary by tlic Tides of nurfery; which is rather the mofl eligible 

practice, 
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pra&ice, planting them in one or two row*, As the haw-thorn or white-thorn Hedges* 
though two rows planted a foot afunder, and commonly called quick or quick-fet Hedges* 
the fame in each row, will form the thickeft are the'moft effe&ual and moft frequently 
and moft effectual for an outward Hedge j ufed outward Hedge-fence, we will therefore 
but cither of whi( h will, in eight, nine, or ten firft exhibit the method of planting and form- 
years, form a good fence. For particulars in ing thefe kind of Hedges as outer fences againft 
raifing the plants, fee Ilex. cattle, See. which, to render it more effectual. 

Yew is occaliomdly planted as a boundary fliould always have a ditch and bank as above 
Hedge in fome particular parts of a garden, obferved. The plants or fets for forming the 
and, when full grown, forms a very thick clofe Hedge are railed from the feed or haws, as 
Hedge, though not fo effectually by way of diieded under their proper genus (fee Cra- 
a fence, as the holly, as being wholly devoid of T.1-: cus Oxyacantha) ; and when from one to 
defend ve armature; and is ihcrefoic not cli- two or three years old, about the fize of a large 
giblc for any general outward fence in expofed jgoofe quill, or a little more or lefs, are proper 
fituations, except where guarded by ditch or j lets for planting out to form Hedges, as obferv- 
bank on the outfidc. led i:i their propagation. Having your quick 

The furze plant is fometimes ufed for an ready, then in the place where you intend to 
outward ever-green Hedge fence for fields,;plant the Hedge, mark, out a fpacc for a 
which, however, makes but an indiffeie.i! j ditch, three feet wide at top, as before ob- 
Hcdge, bemg apt to die off in gaps; but as lerved; which is to he digged two or thicc 
it will grow upon dry banks, or any poor I feet deep, Hoping gradually to a foot wide at 
dry foil, where fcarccly any other plant will i bottom, forming a bank akfng upon the inner 
thrive, it may on that conlideration be ufed 'edge, on which to bed or plant tlie quick, 
for a hedge ; which is to he effaced by fow- j which may either be planted as you advance 
ing the feeds in autumn, at once in rhe place j in forming the ditch and bank, placed hoii- 
where it is ddigned to have the Hedge, in I zontuily into rhe fide of the latter, or bv firft 
drills an inch and a half deep. See IJi.tx. forming the ditch and banking, and planted 
With refpeef to the method of planting upright on the top of the bank; both me- 
thc above kinds of Hedges, take the follow- thods according to the following incima- 
ing hints. l *ons. 

All outward Hedges, defigned as fences, Firft by planting on the fide of the bank.— 
fliould generally have a ditch and bank ; the Having lined out rhe width of the ditch, then' 
ditch, &c. ferving as a defence to the young along the inner edge lay a row of fquare fpit- 
Hcdgc againft cattle, &e. till it is grown up turfs grai's-fule downwards, to form the be- 
to a fenciblc flate of itfclf; and aftcrwatds I ginning of the bank, backing it up with fpits 
tenders the whole a more effectual outward of earth from the formation of the ditch, and 
fence ; or if planted on level ground, fliould j top it with a little of the fine mould or crumbs, 
be defended with railing, open pales, hurdles, and then upon this proceed to lay the firft row 
or a flake and bufli dead hedge, till advanced j of quick ; fiiil let the fets be headed to about 
to the above growth ; fo that if a ditch and j five 01 fix inches, and the roots trimmed, then 
bank is intended, the ditch to be on the out- lay them upon the bed of turf, with their top- 
fide, three feet wide at top, two or three deep, ends outward, in an upward direction, fix or 

Hoping to one wide at bottom, raifing a low eight to ten or twelve inches afunder; cover- 

hank on the infidc on which to plant the ing their roots with mould alfo out of the 

Hedge, which may be planted either on the ditch, continuing it over the ftems of the 

fide of the faid inner bank, in two rows one plants, and backing up propet ly behind; then 
above the other, a foot afunder, as com-j lay another ftratum of fpit-turfs as before, and 
tnonly praflifed for quick Hedges, planting I mole mould from the ditch upon and behind 
them as you advance in forming the ditch and j the turf; and when the bank is thus raifed a 
bank, or may be planted entirely on the top j foot above the row of fets, plant another row 
of the bank, Ynft forming the ditch and bank, in the fame manner, placing each fet againft 
and levelling the top of the bank, fo as to j the lpaces of thofe of the firft row, fo cover- 
form a fort of border or lied extending long- ing them with more earth from the ditch, form- 
ways ; then plant the fets in one or two rows, ing it in a flat bed over the fets, four or fiveinch- 
the whole length ; but two rows a foot afun- cs deep ; continuing the ditch to the proper 
der, is the moft eligible for all outward fences, depth, as above, Hoping the fide to one foot 
as it always forms the thickeft, ftrongeft, and width at bottom, and trim up all remaining loofe 
moft effectual Hedge-fence; but the particular earth, throwing a fuffieicncy behind the "top of 
method is more fully explained below. the banking, to back up the whole even, in a 
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'fort of broad border, all the way along tl ie to{>, However, fir ft to proceed by trench-plant- 
cither raifed a little behind in a final! banking ing. Having, in the place where the Hedge is 
order if thought requilite, or formed gradually intended, cither upon the top of a bank, or 
Hoping back fo as to correfpond neatly .with on common level ground, formed a fort of 
the adjoining ground. level border or bed, two or three feet wide. 

Second, by planting in the top of the hank, the whole length intended, and in which pro- 
—When this is intended, mull firft foim the cccd to form one or two narrow trendies long- 
ditch and bank wholly as above, and the lets ways, for a iingle or double row of fets ; that 
to be planted in two rows along the top ; that is, with the fpade cut out a narrow trench, 
is, after having formed the ditch and bank, fix or eight inches deep, all along, for each 
then levelling the top, forming a fort of hor- row of plants, making one fide upright, then 
der all along, half a yard or two feet, to a yard place the lets in the trench clofe aguinll the 
wide ; plant the fets along the middle thereof upright fide, fix, eight, or ten incites afun- 
tipright, or in two rows a too: a funder, and fix der in the row, with their tops all upright, fe- 
inchesdiltant in each row ; the mode of plant- vc:al incites above ground ; and directly turn in 
ing to be as hereafter tii reeled ; obk rving the j the e.uth upon the roots, &c. to the depth of 
fame when int'ended to mile a Hedge at once j the ticuch, as you proceed in placing them, 
Jrom icvd li.nn where you dclign the Hedge J Heading the earth thereto moderately firm, to 
to be; fowingihem along the top either in a fin- fix the plants in the proper pnlition ;—and, if 
g!e dr;!!, or in two dr IK a foot afimaer. intended to plant two rows of fets to form a 

Sometimes when Hedges are deligned for double hedge, make another trench, a foot 
middle fences to divide fields, a two-fiued hank diftancc.from the firft, and plant the fets in the 
■is raifed a yard high, and as broad at top, hav ing fame manner and diftance ; generally placing 
a flight ditch on each fide ; and each tide of thole of the lecorul trench oppolite the interval 
the bank is formed with fquare (pit-turfs from j (paces of the firft row of fets. earthing them 
the adjoining ground, anti the middle filled up J in regularly as the others, and tread it down 
with mould from the ditches on each fide ; 1 <> elole to the lets, evenly along the fnrtarc : — 
that, when tinifhed, it forms a vard-widc bed ! or in tieiu h • planting the lets, it may be 
all the way along the’tup ; and along the mid- performed by planting them as you proceed in 
tile or wliich [ilant two it-vv. of Iluige-lcts, oi digging the trench, marking out with the 
Iced, in drills us Ijctoro ohb rved. i fpade a foot-wide tiench, dig out a fpade 

Bjt in places where no ditch nor raifed | depth of earth at one end, the width of the 
bank is requited, as may be the cafe lur mid- j trench, place a let therein dole to one fide, 
die Hedges in the more interior parts ot ! or it intended to have a double Hedge, place 
grounds, efprcially in gardens, then the place two lets, one to each fide ot the trench : and 
for tiie Hedge being marked out on the level then, in either method, proceeding in digging, 
giound, two or thiec feet broad, dig it along, turn one or two fp.ulcs ot raith in upon the 
one good fpade deep at Icaft; and then plant roots of the lets; and at eight or fen inches 
vour fi ts of any fint in one or two lows, from ihele, plant one, 01 two lets in the lame 
ranging along the miiidle, as hercafti i diief.tcd; order; dig and earth them in as the others; 
or, if you defigu to fiw feeds, ck< . of any loir, j and thus proceed digging along, planting the 
at once, wheie vou imend to have the H'*dge, j row ot fets as you advance, the diftance as 
imv them in two drills, a foot aluiuici, the j above; ohlcrving, it a double row, generally 
whole !c-ng h.—though it may be obferved, j plate the fits oppolite to the intervals in the 
tint tor at.v mtciioi gulden Hedge, one low is j rows ot ea<li other:—-but in pcrfoiming the 
gcn’iaiiv luificieiit, citlier of fets planted 01 ‘ above plantings, it would hr more convenient 
feeds fown. ! t<> have two pcrlbns employed in that btifinefs. 

With tdpecV to the mode of planting the J one to pi. uc (he lets, the other to dig the apei- 
fets or plants ot any tori, for a Hedge upon j tore, and fpade in the earth directly upon them 
level g ton ml, ci'htrr on the top of a hank ie- as ttiev ate inferted. 

veiled, ur emitely upon the general level futtare, ! But in planting fmall young lets of quick, 
where no bank is neceflarv, as for middle J-&r. they, as befoic intimated, may he planted 
Hedges in gardens, &«;. the toil >wing nu thuds with a dibble ; the ground tiring previoufly 
arc pradiled,—previoufiv obfcrvm», that it well digged a fpade deep; fo trimming the 
the fets are of tolcr..blc Ltgc fizr and ttrengtli. draggling roots and tops of the plants; arid 
it will be proper to form a trench, in wlm h to with the dibble making a hole lor each fefcat 
plant each row, with the roots all a regular the above diftanccs, infer ling the roots a proper 
depth, and rho tops upright; or, if quite lnc.lt depth, and dofc the cartli well about each fet, 
young fets, they might be planted with a dibble, as planted. 

6 Or 
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Or when defigned to form a Hedge by row¬ 
ing the feeds at once in the intended place, for 
the plants to remain where town, the ground 
being properly dug, form either one drill for a 
lingle tow, or two for a double Hedge, a foot 
alunder; fow the feed tolerably thick.; cover 
them an inch or two depth with the earth; 
and keep the place very clear from weeds, both 
before and after tiic plants appear; and it thele 
are anywhere too thick, they may be thinned 
out at the pioper fcafnii. 

In tefpect It) the tr,lining and general cul¬ 
ture of thele forts of Hedges, it mull be re¬ 
mit! ked, that all hull th..t are expo led to cat¬ 
tle, mull, as loon as planted, be fenced eitnet 
with a flake ami inifh Hedge, with hurdles, 
or with iails and optu paiiug, lour or live 
veats till toe hedge grows up; obfeith.g not 
to plat e the lence too dole to the Hedge ro 
jntetrupt its giowth. '1 'lie Hedge mult alto be 
duly weeded while young, and kepi \cry well 
cleared from all large, met bearing weeds; 
and tlii> thou.d be particulaily attended to the 
till! two years. 

And if dchgncd to train the Hedge regular 
In dipping it with garden (hears, ii ihouid he 
annually pcrhnmod in luminer, ohteiving 
however to top it hut fparingiv while it ts 
young, until arrived at its intended height, 
onlyjull trim off the tops ot the draggling and 
run-away (hoots to pi dene a little rcgulaiity. 
that the whole may advaw e equally, and pro¬ 
mote lateral wood to thicken it as it advances ; 
and cut it in modelately on the tides; but 
when arrived at m-atiy its proper height uf 
fom, hvc, or fix feet, or more, then trim it 
dole i iithc tides ami top annually, to prelerve 
it tint k and within its propel bounds, cutting 
tlic* tides alwavs full as even as poflible; then 
the top, which ihouid ail>> he cut as even as 
a line, always cutting in nearly to the oh; 
wood ot the tui tn. r vcai’s cut, otlicrwiie yotw 
Hedge will get too bioad; and keep always 
the top nattowe t than the bottom. 

But as to held Hedges, which ate rarely 
clipped, they in the courlc ol tome years’ ad¬ 
vanced growth, olten run up naked, or open 
below ; and, in which cafe, w ill want plant¬ 
ing or laying, to thicken them properly Irom 
the bottom upwaid, to antwer the ptirpole ot 
an effcdual fence. Sec Plashing Hedges. 

In former deftgns for gardens, regular 
Hedges were in great requelt; almofl all the 
different compartments and divifitms ot plea- 
furc-grounds were lutrounded with Hedges 
formed of various forts of trees and fhrubs, 
both ever-greens and deciduous kinds, which 
being neatly named and clipped once or twice 
anuually, appeared fomctitucs very orna¬ 


mental in themfelves; but as they often fur- 
rounded, and (hut out fiom view, the various 
plants and trees growing m the quarters, which 
were infinitely more agreeable, as garden fur¬ 
niture, than the perpetual fhow of fo much 
Hedge-work obtruding always upon the fight,* 
which at one timcio greatly prevailed by way 
of ornament, olten bounding all the principal 
walks, that w herefoever one walked, clofe 
Hedges preienting evet in view on both fidcs,. 
with very little variation, was, in a manner, 
like walking in a lane between two walls; ami 
the more beautiful variety of the internal plan¬ 
tations was in a great mealurc loft to the 
tight of pet tons in the walks ; fo that Hedge— 
wmk in that general manner lice oming at lafl 
dilguftful, is now almoft totally excluded, 
and difeominued in the Englifh gardens; anti 
Hedges are only introduced occafionally ci- 
tiier as outward or diviiion fences, or for 
thelicr, ihade, flee, in particular compartments; 
or. lomeliines moderately hv way of ornament, 
in fome dillridts of pleuiuic-grounds, without 
lurrounding fhrublicry and other plantation 
compartments as above, but in fome light 
airy degree, or foimtimcs as an outward 
boundary, or to cover any unlighily parts in- 
lernallv. 

I.olty elm, lime, beech, and fome other 
hires ot deciduous Hedges for ornament in' 
plealuie-grounds, were fume sears' ago very 
prevailing, trained clofe from the bottom, or 
iometimes ttimnied up open and arched be¬ 
low', and dole above ; and. in both of which, 
were regularly trained by annual clipping in 
luimnct, ten, twenty, or thiitv feet high, or 
more; and tall Hed 0 e-work of ti»e above 
tiecs, trained to dean Items below, eight or 
ten feet, and I ledge-form above, were much 
adopted in the ft out of many country-feats, 
and contiguous to road ticks; and in many 
places we llill ohferve the remains, and fome 
continued in that order of training ; but the 
great height of all thefe lolly Hedges render¬ 
ing them otten very inconvenient, troublefome, 
and expenlive to clip, they are now moilly 
diteontinued, and preference given to rural 
giowth. 

Hedges likew rfe, in former dcftgtis in hor¬ 
ticultural ornaments, were formed into va¬ 
rious fancy devices ; fome times reprefenting 
porticos, arches, galleries, and numerous 
other (imilar imitations, which often exhi¬ 
bited an ajr of magnificence in that order of 
gardening, but were as often ill-formed ac¬ 
cording to the intended defign, and of a dif- 
agrceable appearance ; that in the whole, the 
pradlice is now almbfl entirely abolithed 
from the Britifh gardens. 
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As fcveral different forts of trees and Hi rubs, 
both ever-greens and deciduous planes, are em¬ 
ployed in forming garden Hedges, the principal 
of them are exhibited below, under the heads, 
Ever-green Kinds, and Deciduous Kinds. 

• Ever-green Kinds. 

The principal ever-greens' employed for 
Hedges are •—Holly—Yew—Lautcl—Lau- 
rufiinus—Phillyrea—Alaternus— Bay—and 
Ever-green Oak ; all of which will form 
Hedges from five or fix, to ten or twelve feet 
high; and the lafl. named fort, Ever-green 
Oak, may be led up to twenty feet; but the 
holly and yew form confiderably the l>eft 
Hedges for general ufe. Be tides the above 
feven forts for tali Hedges, fometimes alfo are 
ufed for lower Hedges, Ever-green Privet— 
Tree Box—Juniper— Virginia Cedar—Savin 
—Rofemary—Pyracantha—and Sea Purilanc 
Shrub, and fome other ever greens of fimilar 
growth. 

Of the above lift of ever-greens for Hedges, 
the holly and yew form the clofeft and moil 
effectual garden-hedges of any of the foils, as 
they will grow fo thick and clofe, that a bird 
can hardly get into them, and may be trained 
ten or twelve feet high, or more; though from 
about fix to eight or nine feet is the nwft eli¬ 
gible height for thet’e kinds of Hedges for gene¬ 
ral ufe : both the funs may beealily trained to 
almoft any form by an annual clipping, more 
particularly the yew; but the holly makes ra¬ 
ther the mod eligible Hedge as a fence, and 
alfo for ornament; but is fingularly beautiful 
when the common green forts and the varie¬ 
gated kinds arc alternately intermixed.. The 
yew, however, as producing the mold nume¬ 
rous clofely placed final! fhoots, thickly fct 
with very finall leaves, grows the elofefi, and 
is the mod eafily trained into any defired 
fhape, of any Hedge in being, as is eviilent in 
fome old gardens, where many of thefe Hedges 
arc ftiil retained, exhibiting the remains of the 
ancient taflc of defign in gardens; in which 
fome are trained into common regular Hedges, 
pod fome have the hedge-work formed into 
various lhapjs an.l figures, as arcades, niches, 
•cornices, porticoes, pil liters, galleries, fignics 
of men, beads, am! birds, and many other 
formal works. The yew is alfo a very pro¬ 
per Hedge to plant internally in uurferv 
grounds for flicker to young plants. 

To form internal or middle Hedges of thefe 
4tsvo forts, plant them in one rmv, which is 
fufEcicnt, along the place where the Hedge is 
intended; placing the holly at about a foot 
-or a foot jind a half ui fiance, and the yew the 
fame; hut if the latter aic large fpx-ading 
plants, two 6r three feet. 


The laurel being a fingularly beautiful ever¬ 
green, adorned with a noble large foliage, 
is fometimes planted for Hedges ; but as it 
fhoots vigortiufly, it never grows fo compaft, 
nor is fo eafily kept in form as the two fore- 
mentioned forts; its leaves alfo being very 
large, when the hedge is clipped with ihears, 
they arc unavoidably cut through, and fo 
{tubbed and mangled as to have a very diiagrcc- 
abie appearance; therefore, inftead of per¬ 
forming their annual training with fhcars, 
trim off the fhoots with a knife, to preferve 
the leaves entire. This plant is alfo proper 
to train Hedgc-fafhion to hide any disagree¬ 
able fence, and will grow cither under trees, 
in the fit ide, or in an open expofure, and is 
of quick growth ; and to form a Hedge, may 
oe planted in one row, at about eighteen 
indies to three feet dift ince, according to the 
fixe of the plants at the time of planting. 

The lauruftinus, being valuable not only as 
an ever-green, but as one of our mod beau¬ 
tiful tlowering fhrubs, will fonn a delightful 
Hedge for ornament, as it will be covered with 
flowers in winter and l'pring; it is alfo excel¬ 
lently adapted for training hedge-faihion 
againft any fhabby fence or naked wall. 
Planting it, in either method, in one row, at 
from about eighteen inches to three feet di¬ 
fiance. 

The phillyrea and alaternus arc very beau¬ 
tiful ever-greens for ornamental Hedges; both 
of which plants greatly refcmble each other ; 
but the phillyrea being the ftrongeft grow'er, 
as well as thickefi fhootcr, is the moll eligi¬ 
ble for a hedge; but for variety both may be 
ufed: they are alfo fome of the beft ever-green 
ihruhs for training hedge-fafhion againfi any 
unlightly or naked wall or paling fence, 
which they will foon cover; and if the com¬ 
mon green and variegated kinds arc intermixed, 
in cither mode of hedge-work, they will have 
a delightful efleft, and may lie tiained as de¬ 
tached Hedges, fix or eight feet high, and 
againfi any fence ten of twelve. 

Plant them in one row, at from about fif¬ 
teen or eighteen inches to two or three feet 
diilatice between plant and plant. 

The bay will alfo form a tolerable ever¬ 
green Hedge for variety, and may be led up 
fix or (even licet high ; placing the plants half 

__ ard difiance. 

"The cvcr-grecn oak is a proper plant to 
form a tall Hedge, as it may be trained fifteen 
or twenty feet high, if required; plant it in 
one row, felting the plants one, two, or three 
lee, afundcr, according to their fi/.e. 

The ever-green privet will alfo form a 
handi'o.ue good Hedge five or fix feet high, 

planting 
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Ranting the fcts about a foot afunder, and 
^ train it up narrow at top. 

The tree-box makes a very clofc and beau- 
* tiful low ever-green hedge, about four or five 
feet high, planring them a foot afunder. 

The other Idler forts of ever.greens, men¬ 
tioned in the lift for ever-green Hedges, arc 
fometinies employed for variety to form mo¬ 
derate Hedges, at from about three or four to 
five or fix feet high; planting them in a tow at 
-about from twelve or eighteen inches to* two 
feet afunder. 

All the forts of cver-grcens here fpecified for 
Hedges, are raifed for Tale at all the nurferics, 
and when from about twelve or eighteen 
inches to two or three feet high, arc of projjcr 
fize for that purpofc, though the holly, in par 
ticular, fliould generally be planted in younger 
growth. 

The feafon for planting tliem is in autumn, 
or in fpring; for it is not fate to tranfplant 
cver-greens in the middle of winter. 

With refpedl to the mo<lc of planting all 
the above forts of ever-greens, for middle, or 
internal Hedges,—no ditch nor bank is nccef- 
fary, as for outward Hedges for fence; ; fo 
that, in the place where the Hedge is defigned, 
mark out. a fort of border the whole length, 
two or three feet wide, and dig or trench it 
ail the way along, for the reception of the 
plants: tire plants need only be planted in a 
tingle row obferving, that if the plants are 
final!, and that you would have them meet 
and form a hedge as foon as poffible, you 
may plant them at from about a foot to fif¬ 
teen or eighteen inches afunder ; but if the 
plants arc two or three feet high, and pro- 
portionably fpreading, from about eighteen 
inches to two or three feet may be a proper 
diftancc; and as to the method of planting, 
if they are fmall plants, they may be 
planted in trenches as direfled in planting 
Hedges for fences; but if large plants with 
fpreading roots, they may cither lie trenched 
in as you proceed in digging the ground, or 
holed' in, plant and plant; the opening of 
one hole fills up that immediately before it, 
about the roots of the plant placet! therein ; 
and fo proceed, hole and hole, to the end, plac¬ 
ing nil the plauts upright, at regular diftanCes, 
tread the earth clofc about their roots, apd 
make their heads range evenly. 

Deciduous Kinds. 

The. proper deciduous trees and ftirubs for 
internal Hedges in gardens, hefides the forts 
already treated of for outward Hedges, are, 
Horul>caui — Beech — Elm—Lime-tree — Al¬ 
der--Lombardy Poplar; all of which are 
proper either for middling or tall hedges, as 


they may be trained up from about fix or eight 
to fifteen or twenty feet high ■; and the dm to 
double that -height, if required. Privet is alfo 
fomeiimes ufed for moderate Hedges. And 
for low Hedges, the Rofe—Sweet-briar— H»- 
ney-fucklc— Syringa—Berberry, and fevcral 
other low-growing deciduous ilirubs, for va¬ 
riety. 

The hornbeam forms one of the mod beau¬ 
tiful in miner Hedges of the deciduous tribe, 
it being a moderate but very clofc (hooter, 
well furnifhed with leaves, and maybe train¬ 
ed up from about fix or eight, to twelve or 
fifteen feet high ; but the leaves, although 
they wither in autumn, remaining firmly 
attached to the branches all winter, make 
but a <habby appearance during that feafon : 
it is, however, a fine Hedge; and die iingn- 
larity of its retaining its withered leaves in 
winter renders it fuperior to inoft other de¬ 
ciduous Hedges for the pufpofe of forming 
(lielter in the winter time (lee Carpincs), 
Plant it for a Hedge in a. (ingle row, at about 
half a yard afunder, if required to form a 
clofe moderate Hedge as.foon .as poffible; but 
if you- dcfigti to i«ad up the Hedge pretty 
tall, and if the plants are fpreading, let them 
about three feet diftancc. 

The beech alfo forms a very ■clofe regular 
Hedge, ‘from about lix or eight, to fifteen or 
twenty feet high : the leaves.withering on the 
branches in autumn, continue dropping off 
mod part of the winter. Plant it as directed 
above for the Ho r. kb e am. 

The elm will form a very clofe, even, and 
beautiful Hedge, provided die upright Englifh 
elm is planted, it being the propereft of all 
elms for this purpoi'e; and may be trained 
from fix or eight, to ten, twenty, or thirty feet 
high, forming a dole Hedge from the very 
bottom to top ; the plants for tills purpole may 
be direc or ldur to eight or ten feet or more, 
and planted in a (ingle row two or direc to fix 
or eight feet diftancc, according as they are lefs 
or more fpreading, and as may be required to 
form a dole Hedge as foon as poffible, or to 
advance to that (late in a gradual growth ; hut 
when required to form a clofc middling Hedge 
as foon as poffible, you-may fit the plants hut 
two feet or a yard afunder; and if intended 
% a moderate tall Hedge, plan, them three 
or four feet apart in the row ; a::’ i< defigned 
to have a Hedge of coniidcrable height, place 
the plants five or fix feet diftancc at lead, c- 
fpecially if large fpreading ones; as, if the 
plants of a very tali Hedge (land too clofe, 
they tire apt to get naked at bottom. 

The lime-tree is fometimes employed (or 
ornamental Hedges for variety, but is ninth 
3 Y interior 
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inferior to any of the other Hccrdumts kinds, 
at t it becomes thin and fhabhy by clipping, and 
is thinly leaved ; which alio begin to tall off 
■very early in autumn. 

The alder, as it delights in moift foils, and 
watery pieces, is fometimes planted for Hedges 
in low moift parts ofexcenfive pleafure-groiinds, 
&c. where other trees will not profper, and 
makes a handfome Hedge, from about fix or 
eight, to twelve or fifteen feet high,retaining its 
leaves late in autumn, and' continuing a tine 
green to the very lafl. See Be tui. a Alnus. 

Privet is frequently planted for Hedges, as 
it grows exceedingly etofe, may be trained up 
five or fix feet high, and will grow any-where, 
either in an open expofure, or in the {hade, 
or under trees, and even in the midft of great 
cities, and loon grows up. 

The Lombardy Poplar, before mentioned, 
is fometiurss trained in the Hedge order, but 
rather by way of lhelrer, fhade, or blind, as 
formerly obferved, or occasionally as an in¬ 
ternal divifion Hedge in large grounds, than 
as an outward boundary Hedge, except prin¬ 
cipally on the above occasions, but not fo eli¬ 
gible as a fence. 

As to the other low kinds of fhrubs men¬ 
tioned in the lift of deciduous garden Hedges, 
they aTe fometimes employed for variety; and 
fome forts, fuch as rofes, honeyfuckies, and 
fvringa, formed into low Hedges, will, befides 
their property as Hedges, produce vaft quan¬ 
tities of flowers. 

With refpedt to the method of forming all 
tbefe kinds of deciduous Hedges, the plants 
for that purpofe are all railed as directed un¬ 
der each refpcch’ve genus, or may be had 
from the nurferies ; and when from about one 
foot to a yard or more high, according to the 
forts, are of a proper ftze for that purpofe ; 
for it is eligible to plant them voung, chuf- 
ir.g fuch as are well farnifbciT all the way 
with plctitv of fide or lateral ihoots, that they 
may form a ciofe Hedge quite from the bot¬ 
tom ; and all of which may be planted any 
time from October till Mardh, in open wea¬ 
ther. 

As to die method of planting, nearly the 
fame is to be obferved'as dirc&cd for the ever¬ 
green kinds. 

Of 7 raining the alive dfTcrcnt Sorts of Hedges. 

As to the method or training the Hedges, 
both cvcr-grecn ami deciduous kinds, they, 
while young, rnuft be but fparingly topped, 
till they arrive at their intended height : cut¬ 
ting each fide, ltov.cn cr, moderately every 
fumcr.er wirh garden ft tens, to train diem in 
the proper ftfrro, aud caufc them to throw 
out pldfty of h/feral wood fo thicken ; but as 


to the top, only juft trim' the long running’ 
(hoots a little even, and to promote their emit¬ 
ting laterals below to thicken gradually as they 
advance in height; and as lome plants will 
advance confidently (after in height than- 
others, lot thofe be trimmed within the bounds 
of regularity, which is all that fhould be done 
till the Hedge has attained nearly its detigned 
height: obierving, in training up the different 
Hedges, to keep the top gradually a little nar¬ 
rower than the bottom ; hut more particularly 
thofe of die inoft: pliant growth, efpecially 
fome of the ever-green kinds; otherwile, when 
broad at top, they catch much fnow in win¬ 
ter, the weight of which would break the 
more pliant forts much out of form. 

Ail full-trained Hedges, in order to preferve 
them in proper form, ciofe and neat, muff 
be clipped, both on the fides and top, once 
or twice a year, but never lefs tlian once; 
and the beft time of the year for this work is 
fuintner, from about the middle or latter end 
of June to the end of Auguft ; for then tire 
Hedges will have made their futmner ihoots, 
which fhould always, if poffible, be clipped 
the fame fcafon while in leaf, and before the 
ihoots become hard, whereby you will be 
able to perform the work more expedicioufly, 
and with greater exadlnefs; for regular 
Hedges fhould be cut as even as a wail on 
the fides, and the top as ftraight as a line : 
obferving, after the hedge is formed to its pro¬ 
per height and width, always cut each year’s 
clipping nearly to the old cut of the former 
year, particularly on die fides; for by no 
means fufFer them to grow above a foot 
wide at top, nor fufFer them to advance upon 
you too much upward, where it is detigned 
or necefTary to keep them to a moderate 
height. 

But to keep Hedges in perfcdl good order, 
they fhould be clipped twice every fumnier; 
thc’firft clipping to be about Midiummcr, or 
foon after, when they will have made their 
fummer fhoot; and as they will flioot again, 
what may be called the autumn fhoot, the 
(econd clipping is neccflary towards the mid¬ 
dle or latter end of Auguft, and drey will not 
fhoot again that year. 

However, when it does not fuit to clip 
them hut once in the fummer, the clipping 
(hould not be performed until the beginning 
of Auguft ; for if cut fooner, they will fhoot 
again, and appear aim oft as rough the remain¬ 
der of the fummsr, and all winter, as if they 
had not been clipped at all. 

Very high Hedges ate both troublcfomc 
and expensive to cut. The clipping is fome- 
tinjes performed by the afhfhncc of a high 

machine 
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machine-fcaffolding, or ftage, twenty or thirty 
feet high, or more, having platforms at dit- 
feient heights for the men to (land upon, the 
whole made to move along upon wheels: it 
is compofed of four long poles for uprights, 
well framed together, eight or ten feet wide 
at bottom, narrowing gradually to four or 
five at top, having a platform or ftage at every 
("even or eight feet height, and one near the 
top ; and upon thefe the men ftand to work, 
each platform having a rail waift-high : a 
fort of a ladder formed on one fide for the 
men to afeend, See. and at bottom four low 
wheels to move it along : upon this machiue 
a man or two may be employed on each ftage 
or platform, trimming the Hedge with (hears, 
and fometimes with a light garden hedge-bill 
fixed on a handle three to five or fix feet long, 
which is more expeditious, though it will not 
make fo neat work as cutting with (hears; fo, 
as they proceed in cutting, the machine is moved 
along upon its wheels. But fometimes, inftcad 
of the above machine, high clipping is per¬ 
formed with light fpiing or balancc-fhcars : 
i.c. (hears without handles, fixed nearly hori¬ 
zontal upon the end of a long pole, fix, eight, 
or ten feet long, and which is made to fix into 
another occafionally, by means of iron rings, 
and this into a third. Sic. according as you 
advance m height with the clipping ; fo that 
the (hears, by means either of a lpring, or by 
a knob of iron forged to the back of the 
lower blade for a weight, open of themfclvcs 
at each ftroke or cut, having a long firing 
reaching from a fitfall bent iron handle of the 
Ihears, all the way down the fidcs of the 
poles through fmail rings ; and by holding 
the pole in one hand, rolling the lower end 
on the knee or foot, and pulling the firing, 
the (hears are ftruck clofe, fo as to cut the 
dhoots of the Hedge ; and at each ftroke the 
ihears open again, ready for another: this 
however is very tedious, as well as tirefome 
to the workman, and only the fides of the 
Hedge can he thus trimmed ; but thefe very 
high hedge-works, on account of the great 
trouble of clipping, and the preference given 
to rural growth, are .become in difrepute ; 
and, jn tnofl places, the trees which formed 
them are fuft'ered to grow in an open natural 
way. 

HF.DYSARUM. French Honcyfucklc. 

The plants are principally of the herbace¬ 
ous tribe, and there are many fpecies, hardy 
biennials and perennials of the flowery race, 
producing ft,ilk* two or three feet high, adorn¬ 
ed with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and 
papilionaceous flowers in long fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Dneandt ia. 
a 


Char a fieri .J Calyx is monophyllous and 
half five-parted. Corolla is papilionace¬ 
ous, of four petals; an oblong-oval, comprefiT- 
ed, emarginated, reflexed vexillum ; two oh- 
long, narrow, eredt wings, and an obtufe 
carina, bifid at the bafe: Stamima, ten 
diadclphous filaments, and roundilh anthers;. 
PtsTiLLti m, a fmail narrow germcn, awl- 
(haped, reflexed ftyle, and Angle ftigwa. Pr- 
ricarpium, a jointed pud, each articulation 
containing one reniform feed. 

1 he fpecies commonly cultivated in our 
gardens are, 

1. Hrdysarum eoronarium. 

Coronate, or gay land-flowered ITrflyfaritm — 
or Common French HoKtvfuckfe.] Hath large, 
deeply- ftriking, biennial roots; upright, hol¬ 
low, finooth, very branchy ftalks, three or 
four feet high, garniftied with pinnated leaves, 
of five or fix pair of foliola, terminated by 
an odd one ; and from the places of the leaves, 
long fpikes of beautiful red flowers, fucceed- 
ed by jointed feed-pods. 

Variety.] With white flowers.—Both thefe 
varieties arc biennial, riling one year from 
feed, produce flowers tiic next, and then pe¬ 
ri (h. 

2. HF.nVSARUM . 

Canadian perennial Hedyfarum.] Hath long, 
deeply-penetrating, perennial roots, crowned 
with fimple radical leaves, (lender ftalks two 
feet high, garni filed with trifoliate or three- 
lobed leaves, and long loofe fpikes of flowers 
from the fides and ends of the branches, fuc- 
ceeded by jointed triangular feed-pods. 

Varieties .] Canadian hedyfarum with red 
flowers—with white flowers—and with pur¬ 
ple flowers. 

Hk ij y s a r um ohfeurum. 

Creeping-rooted Hedyfarum.] Hath hardy 
perennial creeping roots, from which arifetlie 
ftalks about a foot high, furnifiled with wing¬ 
ed leaves, confiding of fix or eight pair of 
foliolcs, and terminating with fpikes of pen¬ 
dulous flowers of a rich purple colour. 

4 . HienYSARIJM gyrans. 

Senfitivc Hedyfarum.] Hath a biennial 
branching ftem, about three feet high, gar- 
nifiicd with blunt, ternate, oval-fpesrdhaped 
leaves,, and very fmail lateral ones, and ter¬ 
minated with fpikes of yellow flowers. 

It is remarkable of this plant, when the wea¬ 
ther is ftiil and warm, the fmail lateral leaves 
are in continual motion in ail manner of di¬ 
rections. 

.Thefe fpecies of Hedyfarum and refpsdlive 
varieties flower in June and Ttily, are exceed¬ 
ingly florifrVous, particulailv the biennial fo rf * 

and are all productive of plenty of ripe lt0< ^ 
n y ' in 

s 1 * 
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ia autumn, from which all the forts may be 
raifed abundantly in the common ground. 

The tirft fpecies and variety aic biennials, 
and very ornamental plants for large borders, 
and to intermix in the fl) rubby.com part men ts, 
allowing them room, for they branch out 
greatly every way, producing a vail profufior. 
of flowers obferving, as both the varietie 
are biennial, a fupply mud be raifed annually 
from feetk 

The fccond and third forts and varieties are 
perennial in root, but annual in dalk: the' 
are proper ornaments for large flower borders, 
and to interfperfe in the (hrubbery dumps: 
allow them a dryilh foil. 

The fourth fort is biennial, but being 
tender requires a green-houl'e for its protec¬ 
tion. 

Propagation, i!fc. 

All the forts are propagated by feed, fown 
in March or April, in a bed or border of com¬ 
mon earth, for tranfplantation. 

Sow each fort feparatc, eititer in drills half 
an inch deep, or on the furfacc, and rake 
them in. Wlicn the plants are come up two 
or three inches.high, prick them out into an¬ 
other bed or border, fix inches afunder, giv¬ 
ing water dire&ly, and repeat it as occafion 
requires, till they hattf taken root, and begin 
to grow: here let them hand till O&obcr. 
then tranfplant them into the places where 
they are to remain to flower, winch, they will 
effed the following Cummer. 

Obferve that as the biennial forts either pe¬ 
ri fh fooi> after flowering, or become dwindling, 
a frefh fupply muft be raifed from feed every 
fpi mg; but the perennial fort being abiding in 
root, fends up new flower-ftalks annually’. 
HELIANTHUS, Sunflrwer. 

This-g^nus comprifes fcveral hardy, her¬ 
baceous, flowery annuals and perennials, and 
an efcuknt root; mod of them rifing with 
upright, flrong ilalks, fevcral feet high, ad¬ 
orned with large Ample leaves, and termi¬ 
nated by large compound radiated flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Synge rtfJia Polygamta Su- 
fftfiua. 

CkaraSers.] Calyx is compofed of many 
oblong, imbricated leaves* broad at their bale, 
and pointed at rhe top. Corolla is a com¬ 
pound, radiated flower, having numerous tu¬ 
bular, hermaphrodite, fruitful florets in the 
difk, and the border or radius compofed of 
long, flat, female, barren florets. Stami¬ 
na, .five crooked filaments in each herma¬ 
phrodite floret, and tubulous antheiaj. Pig-- 
T2LLUM, in the hermaphrodites, an oblong 
germen, (lender flyle, and tcficxed ftigma. 
pKaicAnPtut.1, none; anoolong, four-cor¬ 


nered feed fucceeds each hermaphrodite flo¬ 
ret, refting on the general receptacle. 

This genus comprifes—The Annual Sun¬ 
flower-Perennial Sun-flowers—and the Je- 
I rufalem Artichoke. 

I The fpecies principally cultivated in our 
gardens are, 

l. Helianthus annum . 

Annual Sunflower.] Hath large, fibrous 
roots; an upright, (Irong flaik, riling from 
about half a yard to ten or twelve feet high, 
branchy near the top, garnilhed with large, 
cbiong, heart-formed, trinervous leaves; and' 
the main Item and every branch terminated by 
one large, radiated, yeilow flower, nodding a. 
little downward. 

Varieties. ] (Jiant Sun*flower, growing from 
about five or fix to ten or twelve feet high— 
Dwarf Sun-flower, growing from about naif 
a yard to a yard high ; and of each variety 
there are tingles and doubles, with deep-yellow 
flowers, and with fulphur-coloured flowers: 
the doubles of each fort are very beautiful, 
and are rendered double by the radius (tee 
Com i*ositu s flosj. They all flower in July, 
Augtifl, and September. 

2. Helianthus multiflorus. 

Many -flowered Common Perennial Sun - 
flower.] Helianthus with fibrous, perennial 
roots, many upright ilalks, branching numc- 
roufly three or four feet high, garni(hed with 
heart-fliaped leaves below, and oval above; 
and all the flalks, branches, and fide fhoots, 
terminated by largifh bright-yellow flowers. 

Varieties.] Single-flowered perennial Sun¬ 
flower—Double perennial Sun-flower, render¬ 
ed double by the radius. 

This fpecies is the common perennial Sun¬ 
flower, fometimes called Everiafting Sun¬ 
flower ; a very floriferous plant, continuing a 
conflanr fucceffion of bloom from July until 
November 5 the double-flowered variety is the 
mod valuable ; the flowers being pcrfe&ly full 
and doubled to the very centre. 

3 . Helianthus deeapetalus, 
len-petaious Perennial Sun-flower .] Pro-. 

duces many (talks three or four feet high, 
fpear-fliaped leaves, and yellow flowers, hav¬ 
ing but ten petals in the radius. 

4. Helianthus giganteus. 

Giant Perennial Sun-flower.] Produces ma¬ 
ny creel Ilalks, eight or ten feet high, fpear- 
thaped, alternate leaves, rough and ciliated at 
the bale, and many Angle yellow flowers; 
having about twenty petals in the radius. 

5. Helianthus atrorubens. 

Dark-Red-dijked Perennial Sunflower.] Pro¬ 
duces fcveral (talks three or tour feet high, 
garnilhed with oval, c rotated, trinervous 

leaves. 
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leaves, and Bowen having dark-red middies, 
and (he calycinal feales erc&. 

6 . HELIANTHUS divaricatus. 

Divaricated-forking Perennial Sun-flower.] 

Stems fix or l'even feet high, ovate-oblong, 
three-nerved leaves, oppolite, feflile, and 
^branching, two-forked panicles of flowers. 

7. He l 1 an thus anguflifolius. 

Narrow-leaved Perennial Sun-flower.'] Stems 

uptight, leaves narrow, linear. 

8. Helianthus l/fvis. 

Smooth Perennial Sun-flower .1 With tall, 
fmooth ftems; leaves lance-fhaped, three- 
nerved, fawed, fmooth, oppolite. 

(). Helianthus tuberofus. 

Tuberous-rooted Perennial Sun-flower , com¬ 
monly called Jerufilcm Artichoke .] Hath a 
large, tuberous, knobbed, irregular, eatable 
root like a potatoe, productive of many fuaiiar 
tubers; upright Hallo;, fix or eight feet high; 
large, oval-cordatc, 1: iplc-nerved leaves, and the 
ftaiksterminated by tinallifh ycllowifli flowers. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecics arc of the 
compound iadiated kind ; many tubular florets 
compofc tlic ddk, and long flat ones the radi¬ 
us or circumference, and which, in the an¬ 
nual fort in particular, is fuccccdcd by abun¬ 
dance of fine large feed in autumn, occupy¬ 
ing the whole difk, or middle of the flower ; 
for the female floiets in the radius being im¬ 
perfect, are never followed by feeds (iee the 
CharactersJ. The name Sun-flower is chief¬ 
ly derived from the annual fort, which is faid 
to he given, becaufe the flower obeys the mo¬ 
tion of the fun, turning with its face always 
thereto, but more probably from the rcfein- 
Nance of its rays to the figure of the radiant 
lieams of that planet. 

All the forts, except the laft, have fibrous 
Toots, and by wliiclv the perennial forts multi¬ 
ply greatly; hut the fixth fort hath a knobby, 
flcfhy root, which alfo multiplies exceedingly, 
fo as often to become troublefotne like a weed: 
the annual forts are but of few months’ dura¬ 
tion ; but the perennials are of great duration 
in toor, but annual in (talk. 

They are all originally of America, but 
have been long in our gardens, elpceially the 
firfl, fecund, and ninth fpecics, aiul are all fo 
hardy as to grow here in auy loil and expo- 
fure. 

They are jjjlfper ornamental furniture for 
the commefti compartments of the plcafure- 
grouiul,. arranging them rather backward, 
amotifc the taller clafles, where they w ill ef- 
fedt a/good variety with ihcir bloom, in one 
oj^pmer of them, from July until Novem¬ 
ber. 

The annual forts areftatdy, majcftic plants, 


of amazing ajuick growth, as fome of the 
giant forts will fometimes, in a ftrong, rich 
loil, airive at ten or twelve feet height in four 
months, and produce flowers from ten or 
twelve to eighteen inches diameter, and make 
a noble appearance, efpccially the full double 
kinds.- But the dwarf kinds being rather re¬ 
markable for having the mod doubles, and 
thefe generally more double than the giant 
forts, they are the mofi efteemed for general 
culture, and arc more particularly adapted for 
fniall gardens ; though in large gardens fome 
of each fort is proper: and both varieties, if 
growing feparate, remain tolerably perma¬ 
nent, as the feed of each will produce plants 
of the fame fort again. 

* Thefe fine plants are of no more than about 
five or fix months’ duration, being railed from 
feed in fpring, arrive at full growth in |ulv 
and Auguft, and die wholly in October or 
November; fo that a frdh fupply mud be 
raifed every fpring. 

All the perennials are of great duration, in 
root; but their Balks- decay in autumn, and. 
new ones rife in fpring. 

Of the perennial forts, the Helianthus mul¬ 
tiform has confiderably the greareft merit for • 
ornament, the flowers being larger and more 
numerous than any of the others, and very 
double, and is the moil commonly cultivated ; 
but the other fortsare proper to be admitted in a 
collection, to increafe the variety. All of which 
may be had at mod of the nurfcrics ; but the 
Helianthus tuberofus lhould be but i'paringly , 
admittedin compartments amongfl other plants, 
for its roots will multiply fo greatly, as foon to 
over-run the ground. 

l ite Helianthus tuberofus Is by many e- 
fieemed for its rout to eat, which is large,, 
iolid, and flefby, fomewhat refembling a po¬ 
tatoe, and fometimes as large, hut much more 
knobbed and irregular, and greatly infetior to 
that- root as an cfculcnt, it being rather of a 
watery and infipid nature,‘'though fome arc 
remarkably foud of them: tliey are com¬ 
monly boiled and ferved up with plenty of 
butter. 

This fort is commonly called Jcrufalera 
Artichoke, though with very little propriety, 
for the plant grows no where naturally about 
Jerusalem, nor is it in the leaft allied in any 
icfpetSl to the Cyuara , or artichoke. 

Propagation, (Ac. 

The propagation of all the forts is very eafv; 
the firft fpecics and varieties by feed, and nil 
the others by roots. 

The firft /pecics, therefore, and varieties, 
are raifed from feed, fown annually in March 
or April, eitlier in the borders, or ether place s 
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where you defign they Aiafl flower, in patches, 
three or four feeds in each, about an inch 
deep; and when the plants are an inch or two 
high, thin out the worft, leaving only one of 
the heft plants in each patch; or fow them 
thin in a bed or border, and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, tranfplant them, 
in moifi weather, where they arc finally to 
remain; or if you would bring them as for¬ 
ward into bloom as poffible, the feed may be 
fowtl on a moderate hot-bed under a hand- 
glafs, giving plenty of air in mild weather, 
and plant them out in May. 

The perennial kinds are propagated plenti¬ 
fully bv dividing the roots, any time from 
O&olier or November, till March: the four 
fibrous-rooted forts may he flipped into fmall 
heads, and planted at once where they are to 
remain ; they will flower the following fum- 
mer, and will be increafed greatly by autumn : 
and as to the tuberous-rooted kind, the large 
roots may either be divided into pieces, or 
plant the fmall roots: every bit having an eye 
will readily grow, and multiply greatly in 
one year. 

But when defigned to raife the tuberous 
Utlianthui , or Jcrufalem Artichoke, as anef- 
culent, it Arnold be planted in an open fpot of 
light ground in the kitchen-garden. In fpring, 
having procured fomc large roots, they may 
be cut into four or more pieces, each making 
a fet or plant; or, in default of large ones, 
may ufe fmall ones whole. They are to be 
planted with a dibble, in rows three feet and 
a half afunder, planting them four or five 
inches deep, and half a yard dirtance in each 
row; and, when planted, rake the ground 
even ; and keep it clean from weeds by broad 
hoeing. The plants will come up in April 
or May, and Aioot up into ftalk, fix or eight 
feet high, which, in Auguft, may be cut down 
half way,' the better to admit the benefit of the 
air, mins, and dpws to the roots, to incrcaft 
their hulk. 

1 hev will he fully grown by September, 
when fome may be taken up for nfe; and 
about the end of that month, or in 0£lober, 
take them wholly out of the ground, or-as 
ir.anv as thought neceflary, and lay them in 
fand in a dry place, for w inter fcrvkc. 

HF.UCONlA, Baftard Plantain. 

Con fills of tall-growing, herbaceous per¬ 
ennials for the fi.ove collection ; rifmg to a 
confidcrable height, with very large leaves, 
and fpalhaceotis flowers. * 

VI a ft and order, Pentandria Afonogjnia. 

CharaHers .J Calyx, an nnivtrfa! and par¬ 
tial fpatha,'but no proper cup. Corolla, 
three oblong, croft, pointed, channeled pe¬ 


tals, with a diphyllous, unequal ne&arium. 
Stamina, five flenderfilaments, topped with 
long, ere<St anther*. Pistillum, an oblong 
cermen below the flower, ftyle Aiorter than 
tne ftamina, crowned with a long curved 
ftigma. Pericardium, an oblong, trun-r 
cated, three-iided capfule, with three cells, 
each containing an oblong feed. 

There are two or thiee fpecies of this ge¬ 
nus, one of which comes within our notice, vir. 

Helicon i a Bihai. 

( B'thai)—or Baftard IVild Plantain .} Rifes 
with an upright, foft Aem fifteen or twen¬ 
ty feet high, with oblong, nerved, and netted 
leaves, narrowed at their bafe, and near three 
yards long anti one broad; an ere£t Ipatlix of 
fcarlet flowers, having a perfiAcnt fpatlia, fuc- 
cceded by large cluflers of fruit. 

Varieties .J With dark flowers—With va* 
negated flowers. 

Thefe plants being natives of the hot parts 
of America, require the protedlion of the 
Aove; but as they grow very tall, and the leaves 
exceeding large, much room will be required; 
they mult be potted in large pots of rich mould, 
and kept conltantly plunged in die bark-lied, 
giving them plenty of water in fummer. 

Their propagation is by fuckers ariftng from 
the root, particularly after having fruited, 
which may be taken oflfany time in fummer, 
with fibres to them, planted in pots, and plung- 
ett in the bark-lied where they will readily 
grow, and afterwards Aiifted into larger pots 
as they advance in height. 

HF.LICTERES, the Screw tree. 

A Airubbv exotic for the Aove, ornamented 
with hcarr-fliapcd leaves and decandrious flow¬ 
ers. 

Clafs and order, Decartdria Monogynia* 

Chm-afters .] Calyx is monophyllous, and 
unequally five-parted at top. Corolla, five 
oblong petals fixed to the receptacle, wiih five 
petal-formed nedlartums. Stamina, five or 
ten very ihort filaments, topped with oblong, 
lateral anther*. Pistjllum, a very long, 
recurved, llcndcr receptacle growing on the 
top of an oval germen. Pericardium, five 
fpiral, intoned capfules with one cell, contain¬ 
ing many angular feeds. 

The fpecies for our notice is, 

Hf.licteres J/ora. 

(J/ora) — or (ireat-ftuiit.f- HtHflerei or 
Strew tree.] Hath a fhtubby flctfrvifmg five 
or fix feet high, withfevcral branches covered 
with down ; gamifhed with hcart-Aiapi d, faw- 
ed leaves four inches long and two am a half 
broad, Handing bn long foot-ftalks, a mb** - ; r 
underfidc woolly. The flowers arc white, and 
come out on flender, jointed foot-ftalks at the 

upper 
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upper part of the branches; tliefe are fuceeed-; 
ed by a taper germen, compofed of five cap- j 
fules cloiely twilled over each other like a 
fcrew, containing many feeds. 

The propagation of this plant is by feeds 
fown on a hot-bed in the fpring; and wnen the 
plants arc fit to remove, may each be planted 
in a feparatc pot and plunged in the bark-bed, 
ihading them till new roettd ; they afterwards 
mull be managed as other tender lhrubs from 
the hot dimates. 

HELIOTROPIUM, Heliotrope , or Turn- 
foie . i 

This genus comprifes a few herbaceous 
annuals, and fome ihrubby plants, all tender 
exotics ; one of the latter is cultivated here as 
a green-houfc fit rub. 

Club, ami order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charafiers.] Calyx is monophylluus, and 
five-parted at top. Corolla, is monopeta- 
lous, divided into five unequal parts. Sta¬ 
mina, five filaments, and fmall anthers. 
PlsTiLLi'M, four germina, {lender Ayle, and 
notched fligma. Pericarpium, none; oval 
feeds lodged in the calyx. 

The fpecies chiefly cultivated here is, 

HelioTRoPIUM prruvianum. 

Pet uvian Sweet- feented I feliotrope. ] Hath a 
ihrubby ilalk, blanching numcrouily four or 
five feet high, fpear-lhaped, oval, rough, 
veined, hairy leaves, about three inches long, 
and one broad, placed fparfedly ; and from 
tiie ends of the branches, numerous ciu Acr¬ 
ed fpikes of pale-blue, fweet-lcemed flowers, 
appearing great part of the year, and luc- 
ccedcd by ripe feeds in autumn. 

This plant mull be always kept in pots to 
move into the grecn-houfe in winter; and 
muft be potted in any light rich garden- 
curth. 

It is propagated cafily by feed, and cuttings 
of its youug fhoots. 

By seed.—This ripens here; fow it in pots 
of light earth in fpring, and plunge them in 
a hut-bed; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, plant them in feparate 
fmall pots, plunging them alfo in a hot-bed 
to Alike; then inure them gradually to the 
full air. 

By Cuttings.—Plant fmall cuttings of the 
young fhoots inJtfriTTg or fummer in pots; and 
it plimgedh^^aodeiate hot-bed, will iooncr 

HElJ.EBORUS, Hellebore, or BearV 
foot, Me. 

Y\§ & genus retains a few hardy, herbaceous 
jy^Jmiiais, for ornament and medical pur- 
poles, obtaining iu Aaturc, fome not more 
than three or tour inches, others from one 


to two feet, adorned with many-lobed, and 
hand-ihaped leaves, and pentapetalous flow¬ 
ers. 

Clafs and older, Polyandria Polygynia. 

Charaflcrs .] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
five large rouudifh petals, and many fmall 
ne&aria placed circularly. .Stamina, nu¬ 
merous filaments, and comprefled, eredt an-, 
therse. Pistillum, lev era-1 comprefled ger¬ 
mina, awJ-fhaped Ayles, and. thick Aigmas.. 
Pericarpium, feveral fycarinated capfules, 
having the lower carinas fhortcA and the up¬ 
per convex, and Inany round feeds. 

This genus comprifes—The True Black 
Hellebore, or Chriltmas Role —Winter Aco¬ 
nite— Wild Black Hellebore, or Bear’s-foot, 
&c. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Helleborus ttiger. 

Black Hellebore , commonly called Ckr'fl - 
mas Rofe.~\ Helleborus with a black root 
compofed of many thick, flefhy, fpre'iding 
j fibics, crowned by a large clufter of lobed 
leaves, confifling each of leven or eight ub- 
tule, flefhy lobes, united to one foot-ftalk 
and between the leaves feveral thick, flefhy 
tlower-flalks three or four inches high, fur- 
mouiued by large beautiful white flowers of 
five large roundilh petals; and numerous fila¬ 
ments, appearing in winter, about or foots 
after Chrifimas. 

This is the true black-rooted Hellebore of 
the ancients; the root is ufed in medicine, and 
is a flrong purgative, 

2. Helleborus kyemalis. 

Winter-flowering iowejl Dwarf Hellebore., 

commonly called kvinter Aconite. ] Hath a fmall, 
bulbous-tuberaus root, fending up finall foot- 
llalks two inches high, each fupporting one 
leaf, divided into many parts, and lmall gold¬ 
en-yellow flowers fitting in the hofotn of the 
leaves; appearing in January or February. 

3. Helleborus feetidus. . 

Stinking Great Hellebore , or Bear's-foc! .J 
Hath large fibrous roots, upright fmooth "(talks 
dividing into bulhy heads, and branching two 
teet high, garnifhed with large, pednted, dark- 
green leaves, of about nine long, narrow, fer- 
rated folioles, 'ending in acute points, and at 
the ends of all the branches numerous 
grecnifh flowers tipped with purple : appear¬ 
ing early in winter, and fuccecded by plenty 
of leeds'in the fpring. 

4. Hellerorus viridis. 

Green-flowered Black Hellebore , or Bear’s- 

foot. J Hath thick fibrous roots, crowned with 
large, digitate or fingered, dark-green leaves,- 
of nine long, narrow, ferrated lobes; upright, 
firm ilaiks a foot high, garnilhed with finadcr 
b leaves; 
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leaves; and from the top many green flowers 
intermixed alfo with leaves; appearing in 
January and February, 1'ucceedcd by plenty of 
1 ml in May. 

■All thefe’four fpeci^s are hardy, herbaceous 
pettnnhls, of which the third and fourth forts 
remain bulky and green the year round, more 
particularly the third ; and all the forts are i'o 
hardy as to. fuccccd in any common foil of a 
garden: die tirft (hould rather have a warm 
iituation; but all the others will profper any 
where, and the third and fourth either in an 
cxpoled iituation, or under the lhadc of trees; 
lo arc proper to mix in Ihrubberies and wil- 
Uernefs quarters. 

The dow ers of all die' forts are compofed 
of live roundilh petals, and numerous fila¬ 
ments •, thole of the Hcllebarus niger are con- 
liderably the largell and moil beautiful of all 
the forts. 

All the fpecics may be employed as plants 
of ornament to adorn the flower borders, and 
other pans of the plcafure-ground. 

The fir A fort, Ht!leb»nts niger , poflefies 
great merit, both for the Angularity ot its pro- 
tufion of bloom in winter, or early in Cpring, 
and for the great beauty of its flower, which 
being large, and bearing feme refemblance to 
a Angle white rofc, anti appearing often about 
Chriftmas time, derived the appellation ot 
Chriduias Rofe: it profpers in the open bor¬ 
ders, or may be planted in pots, to move 
when in bloom to adorn any particular place; 
obferving, it always flowers fuireft and the 
mod abundantly in the front of a warm fun¬ 
ny border. The. plants may be tranfplanted, 
and the roots divided for propagation, in au- 
nmn, i. e. September, G&ober, or Novcm- 
ner ; but the fooner in autumn it is done, the 
ftronger they will flower at their proper fea- 
fon towards fpring ; or they may he re¬ 
moval in fpring, alter they have done flow¬ 
ering. 

Its propagation is cfle&ed commonly by 
parting the roots; alfo by feed, when they 
ripen, which happens hut feldom in tins 
country. 

But as l»eing a fibrous-rooted perennial, in- 
creafmg in root by ofiT-fets or flips, its pro¬ 
pagation is cufily effected by dividing the root 
into flips iu autumn, or in fpring, after the 
flower is pad, not too fmall, planting them in 
a fheltercd border, and they will flower at 
their proper feafon. 

The fecoml fort, Hclleborui hyemalit, or 
Winter Aconite, is efleemed for its early 
Bloom, which, though a diminutive planr, af- 
nioll the fmaflefl of the bulbous-ruber ous-root- 

tribe, yet it exhibits its golden flowers very 


ornamentally, early in fpring, when few others 
are to be feen > anil is a very proper plant to 
adorn the edges of borders, and other flower 
compartments, in aflcmblage with fnow-drops. 
See. placing them in patches alternately, feve- 
ral roots in each patch; otherwife, as the 
plants being fmall and near the ground, if not " 
planted in clutters, they will not make any 
coniiderable fliow : planr, therefore, live or 
fix roots at lead in each patch of four or five 
inches diameter, putting them about two 
irychcs deep; where they may remain un¬ 
did urbed three years, or tilt incrcafcd into 
large bunches, then taken up and feparated. 

J'he roots being of the bulbous-tuberous 
kind, may be tranfplanted when their leases 
decay, from June till October; and they in- 
creaie fad by oft-fets like other bulbs; 
which may be taken up and feparated every 
two, three, or four years, for propagation. 

The third and fourth fpccit s being large, 
bufhy, ever-grecn, very hardy perennials, par¬ 
ticularly the Htllcborus fcctidus , flowering in 
the miuA of winter, and early in fpring in 
any weather, effect a good vaiicty at ail fea- 
fons; but although the flowers are not ele¬ 
gant, yet the plants appearing always green, 
of a robud afpedt, and flowering at a time ot 
the year when hardly any others appear in 
the open air, renders them proper ornaments 
lor large borders, particularly in Ih rubbery 
and wildernefs plantations, as they will pro¬ 
fper between flirubs, and under tire lhadc of 
trees, &c. they being natives of woods in 
feveral parts of England, and may he raifed 
in great plenty from feed ; and from fcatcered 
or felt-fown feeds, many young plants will 
rife. 

Both thefe forts are propagated by feed 
Town as foon as ripe, or any time from March 
till September, though fpring is the bed fea¬ 
fon. The feed may be had of ail the nur- 
fery and feedfmen. Sow it in beds of com¬ 
mon earth, and rake it in; and when the 
plants are three inches high, plant them out 
in beds a foot apart; and attcr having two or 
three months’ growth there, tranfplant thofe 
intended for ornament where they are to re¬ 
main ; hut thofe raifed for medical ufe may 
remain in the beds. 

Thefc plants may bc"V'movcd cither in 
fpring or autumn, or even irf <.'.'tJter, as they 
will readily rife with balls about tfiUcPt roots, 
HELONIAS (HtloniatJ. v 

A genus, furniffiiug foi our purpose two 
fpecies of hardy, herbaceous, very ornament¬ 
al-flowering perennials, producing uprights »- 
nual'dalles two feet high; fpear-ihaped, aid 
linear leaves ; and the' ftalks terminated fcy 

fpik 
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fptlces and racems of many fmall, hexapeta- 
lout, white, and cream-coloured dowers; 
having no calyx, a corolla of fix petals, con¬ 
taining fix ftamina, and three ftyles, fucceed- 
ed by Teed-capfules of three cells. 

, Clafs and order, Hexandria Trigynia. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Helonias bullata. 

Bulleted, or Studded - Jlowered Helonias .J 
With upright, herbaceous ftalks; fpear- 
fliaped, nervous leaves; and terminal lpikes 
•f Bowers. 

a. Helonias afphodeloides. 

jtfphodel-Jiowncd Helonias.’] With uptight, 
herbaceous lialks ; the fialk leaves linear brift- 
ly ; and terminal racemous lpikes of whitc- 
cream-eolourcd flowers, very elegant. 

Both thefe fpccies of Helonias merit places 
in all piincipal gardens as flowering plants; j 
they producing their fpikes and racems of 
flowets very ornamental in lutnmer ; and 
highly defetve a fituation in the nmll confpi- 
tuous flower compartments ; in which they 
may be planted in fpring or autumn. 

They are propagated by off’-fets. Sic. in 
autumn or fpting ; and tliev may alfo be raif- 
ed from feeds, town in March or April in a 
bed or border of common light earth ; and the 
plants, when of proper growth, tranfplantcd. 

Thefe plants are originally natives of North 
America, but have been long refidents of the 
Kuglith gardens ; though their feeds are often 
imported here from that country along with 
many others of American growth which arc 
not always produced in thefe parts. 

HEMEROCALL 1 S, Day-Lily, or Lily- 
Afphodel. 

Two herbaceous flowery perennials for the 
pleafurc-ground ; pioduciug very long, nar¬ 
row, radical leaves, and naked annual Balks 
two to three or four feet high, adorned at top 
with large, liliaceous, fix-parted, yellow and 
red flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Ahnogynia. 

Charathrs.] Calyx, none. .Corolla 
is an infundibuliform, campanula ted petal, 
with a fhort tube, and the limb deeply cut 
into fix parts, which are fpreading and te- 
flextd. Stamina, fix awl-lhuped, decli- 
nated filaments, and long, incumbent anthe- 
rsc, PisTiLLjM^a roundifti, fulcated ger- 
inen, hiifortu/^Ic, and three-cornered ftigma. 
I’ERIc^rtTUM, an oval, trigonal, trilobous, 
tiilocuLm- capfule, and numerous roundilh 
feeds.# 

Til fpecies are, 

JP^HEMKROCALMS flat'a. 

Yellow Day - Lily.] Hemcrocallis with 
flrong, flefhy, fibrous roots, fuvnifhcd with 


oblong, vellowifh tubers; fending up keel- 
fhapeu hollow leaves two feet long; upright, 
ieaflefs, firm Balks two feet high, dividing at 
top into fcveral foot-ftalks, each terminate! by 
one large, liliaceous, light-yellow Blower, of 
an agreeable odour. 

Variety .] Small yellow Day-Lily ( Heme - 
rocallis mi nor J. 

2. He MEROCALLIS fulva. 

Flame-coloured Day-Lily .] Hath roots com- 
pofed of ftrong, flefhy fibres, and large ob¬ 
long tubers; radical, keel-fliapcd, hollowed, 
pointed leaves, a yard long, reflexed at top; 
and upright, thick, leaflets ftalks, three or 
four feet high, dividing at top into branches, 
terminated by large fulvous, or tawny-reddifh- 
coloured, liliaceous flowers, having large, 
long ftamina, charged with fulvous-colourcd 
farina, which being touched or fmelled to, is 
difeharged in great plenty over the hands or 
face. 

Both thefe fpecies are very hardy, are ori¬ 
ginally of Siberia and China, but have been 
long in our gardens ; fuccced any where, and 
multiply at a great rate by their fpreading 
roots ; which are perennial, but annual in 
leaf and ftalk: they derive the name, Day- 
Lily, from the diurnal duration of their flow¬ 
ers, and by being fuccccded by new ones dai¬ 
ly on the’fame plants for a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

The flowers are of the Lily form, each of 
one petal, deeply cut into fix parts. See the 
Charafltrs. 

They both flower in June, and ripen feeds 
in Auguft. 

Both the forts are proper furniture for large 
borders, and other compartments of the plea- 
furc-garden, and may be planted in autumn, 
or any time in open weather, from September 
till March. 

Their propagation is effe&ed abundantly by 
parting the roots; for they incrcafe greatly by 
oft'-fets, which may be divided in autumn, or 
almoft any time after flowering, or before 
they begin to (hoot in fpring; and each flip 
will flower at the proper feafon. 

They may alfo be raifed from feeds, fown 
foon after tnev are ripe, in a bed of common 
earth, and raked in: the plants will come up 
in fpring following; prick them out in nur- 
fery -heels in fummer, and fotne of the ftrongeft 
will flower the fecond year. 

HEPATICA, Noble Liverwort, now a 
fpecies of Anemone. See Anemone Hepatica. 

HERBA, an Herb. Ail vegetables which 
rife with leaves and ftalks annually from the 
root, the ftalks not becoming wock'v and du¬ 
rable, arc properly confidercd as Herbs; Audi, 
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for.inftancc, are many of the kitchen-garden 
efculents, and medical plants; and a van train 
of the ornamental or flowery tribe may alfo 
come under.that denomination. See Herba¬ 
ceous Plants. 

But many of the under-ihrubby efculent and 
medical plants are alfo fometimes contidered 
as Herbs; fach as fage, thyme, rue, hyffop, 
winter-favory, lavender, &c. but thefe having 
ligneous, durable ftalks and branches, are 
more allied to the fhrubby tribe, fo are proper¬ 
ly of the under-ihrubby kind. See Suferu- 
ticosus. 

HERBAGE A Plant a. An Herbaceous plant, 
or vegetable of an herb-tike nature. 

Alt vegetable that produce leaves and ftalks 
annually from the root, and whofe ftalks or 
ftems remain green and fucculent, or foft, not 
becoming woedy, nor durable, but die down 
to the root every year, foon after they have 
produced flowers, &c. are property Herba¬ 
ceous Plants; and of which there arc annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. Annuals are fuch 
which perifh, ftem, root and all, at the cud of 
the year: biennials fublift but two years in 
many forts, generally peri thing foon alter they 
have flowered; or fome continuing longer, 
become tnoftly of dwindling growth :—peren¬ 
nials are of many years’ duration, perpetuated 
by their roots, which produce new ftems every 
year for the purpofe of producing flowers and 
feed. 

So that Herbaceous vegetables are very di- 
ftinguilhabic from the woody kinds, fuch as 
trees, ihrubs, aod under-fhrubs, whole ftems 
and branches are woody or ligneous, and du¬ 
rable ; and the ftalks of the Herbaceous tribe 
periih annually, or at lead as foon as they have 
flowered, and perfected their feeds; and the 
fame individual ftaik never lives to flower 
again, hut dies in autumn ; and in annuals 
and biennials, root and all; but perennials, 
furviving by the root, fend up freth ftalks in 
fpring. 

Of the Herbaceous tribe arc mo ft of the 
efculents of the kitchen-garden, except thole 
of the under-ihrubby kinds, fuch as fage, 
thyme, hyffop, Sec. vuft numbeis of the me* 
dical plants are alfo Herbaceous; and of the 
flowery kinds for the plcafure-garden, almoft 
all the annuals and biennials are herbaceous ; 
as alfo all the perennials, both tire hbious, bul¬ 
bous, and tuberous-rooted kinds, whofe ftalks 
decay annua 11 y, are likewife Hei haceousPlants. 
Therefore Herbaceous Plants compofe a very 
confiderahle part of the vegetable creation. 

HERMANNIA, Hermannia. 

This genus confifts of thrubby exotics for 
the green-houfe, growing from about half a 


yard to fix or feven feet high, adorned prin¬ 
cipally with finaliifti fimplc foliage, and quin- 
quepetalous flowers, in numerous fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Monaldelpkia Ptntandria. 

Char afters.} Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-parted at the brim, indexed and perma - 1 
nent. Corolla, five petals fpiraliy twifted * 
contrary to the apparent motion of the fun, 
broad and fpreading above. Stamina, five 
monadelphous filaments, and acuminated eon- 
niventanthers. Pistillum, a roundiih pen¬ 
tangular germcn, awl-fhaped ftyle, and fiin- 
plc ftiginu. Pericardium. a roundiih five- 
cornered quinqueiocular capfule, and many 
final! feeds. 

The fpecies that are principally cultivated 
arc, 

1. Hermannia lav endulifalia. 

Lavender-leaved Hermannia .] Hath a flirub- 

hy ftaik and flender blanches, very bulhy, a- 
bout a foot and a half high; fmall, fpear-lhap- 
ed, obtufe, hairy leaves, and cluftcrs of fmall 
yellow flowers along the tides of the branches, 
from June till autumn. 

2. Hermannia althaeifolia. 

Aitheea-lsavcd Hermannia.} Hath a fhruh- 

by llalk, and foft woolly branches, growing 
two feet high, ovalilh, plaited, cremated, wool¬ 
ly leaves, and numerous yellow flowers, in 
loole l'pikes at the ends ot the brant lies, in 
June and July. 

3. Hermannia groffularifolia . 

Gsojeberry -leaved Hermannia.} Hath a 

fhrubby ftaik and fpreading branches, grow¬ 
ing three or four feet high; fpear-fnaped, 
pinnatifid, fmall, clofc-litting leaves, and bright 
yellow flowers, by twos on each foot-ftalk, nu- 
incroufly at the ends of ail the llioots and 
branches, in Apiil or May. 

4. Hermannia alnifolia. 

dider-leaved Hermannia.} Hath a ihruhbv 
ftaik and branches, growing irtegularly four 
ot live feet high; wedge-fhaped, plaited, ere- 
nated leaves ; and palc-vcllow flowers in limit 
fpikes fronvthe tides and ends of tire branches, 
in April and May. 

5. Hermannia hyffopiftHa. 

Hyffop-leaved Hermannia .j Hath a Ihrub¬ 
by upright ftaik, branching out laterally, fix 
or feven feet high; fmallilh, fpcar-lhapcd, 
ibtufe, lerrated leaves; afPhejle-ycllow flow¬ 
ers in cluftcrs from the fidesw^the branches, 
in May and June. v 

6. Hermannia trifoliata. , 

Trijoliate Hermannia.} With trifoli.Vje fef- 

lile leav'-s, retufe, plicated lobes. \t 

7. Hermannia pinnata . 

Pinnatifid Hermannia.) With leaves <h- 
vjJcd in three, the iniddic lobe pinnatifid. 

All 
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All thefe fpecies are African flirubs, but 
fucceed here with tlie protc&ion of a green- 
houfe in winter, fo mufl be potted in pots of 
rich garden mould, and managed as other 
grcen-houle fhrubs. See Greek-house 
.Plants. 

They are ever-green, and moflly of bufhy 
growth, and produce a vaft profuhon of flow¬ 
ers in April, May, and June. 

The propagation of all the forts is by cut¬ 
tings of their young (hoots, any time from 
April till July, planted in pots of rich earth ; 
which, if plunged in a moderate hot-bed, 
will very loon (trike; and thofe planted in 
fummer will alfo flrike without the aid of 
hot-beds, even in beds oi i uinnion earth, \va- 
tererl and lhaded occalionally ; and when root¬ 
ed and begin to (hoot, tranfplunt them each 
into a final! pot. 

They may alfo be rnifetl from feed ; hut 
this is teldom produced good here ; it is pro¬ 
cured lrom abroad, and mull Ik* fown in pots, 
and placed in a hot-bed. 

HEKMAPIIRODl'rUS Flos. Ilcrma- 
phrodite Flower. A flower furnifhed with 
both the male and female organs ot genera¬ 
tion, i.e. the filaments and amherae, the male 
oigans ; and the germen, ftyle, and lligma, as 
the female; all of which being contained 
within the fame calyx and coiolla, as in 
moll, they are denominated Hermaphrodite 
Flowers. 

Of this kind of flower, arc thofe of all the 
el;ifils, except A-foncccia and Dicrcia ; in the 
former of which, male and female flowers, 
having each its diftin£t pails, are produced 
fcpaiate on the fame plant ; in the latter, on 
difltitnfl plants; and in the clafs Polygamia, 
there are always Hermaphrodites mixed with 
the males, or females, or both, either on the 
fame, or feparate plants; and in the clafs 
SvMpruc/tu, whic h comprehends the numerous 
tiibe of compound.flowers, and in which 
fometimes flic flower is coinpofcd entirely ol 
Hermaphrodite florets, and fometimes Her¬ 
maphrodite and females, and frequently Her¬ 
maphrodites and flotets of no fex, or neuter. 
See Classes. 

So that the greateft part of the vegetable 

■ Hermaphrodite flowers, 
nixed w ith males, or fe- 
leroby Hennaphrodites are 
egetablc, as they are rare 
nnnal kingdom, 
ing. that all flowers, whe- 
>olcd of many florets, hav- 
femalc organs within the 
fame corolla, citlici iitnple, as above faid, or 
in the corollula, or florets of .t compound 


flower, all contained wirhin the fame genera) 
calyx, are by botanifts denominated Herma¬ 
phrodites, to diftinguifli them from males and 
females, which have each their parts diftin& 
in their refpe&ive corolla, feparate cither on 
the fame or in two diftindt plants. 

And all plants producing Hermaphrodite 
Flowers only, are termed Hermaphrodite 
plants. 

HERNANDIA, Jack-in-a-box Tree. - 

It comprifcs two ever-green exotic trees of 
the Indies, fometimes retained here in (loves 
for variety, adorned with very large beautiful 
Ample foliage. 

Clafs and order, AToncecia Trjandria. 

Charafiers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowcis, having a partial involucrum of four 
oval leaves, and each of the females a liell- 
fhaped cup. Corolla is of fix petals in 
the males, and eight in the females. Sta¬ 
mina, three filaments, and large oblong 
eredf anther*. Pistili.um, in the females, 
a roundifh gertnen, (lender ftyle, and large 
half-funnel-fbaped ftigma. Pericarpium, 
the calyx becomes a large roundiih, fwoilen, 
hollow fruit, incioling a hard, drupaceous, 
juicelefs nut. 

The fpecies are, 

1. HERNANDIA forcra. 

Sonorous Hernandia , commonly called Jafk- 
in-a-btx.] Grows twenty or thirty feet high, 
garnifhed with large broad peltated leaves, 
and monoecious flowers, fucceeded by a large, 
fwoilen, hollow fruit, formed of the calyx, 
having a hole, or open at the end, and a hard 
nut within ; and the wind blowing into the ca¬ 
vity of the fruit, makes a very fonorous 
whittling and rattling noife: hence the tree 
derived the name, Jack-in-a-box. 

2. Hernandia ozigera. 

Oriental oval-leaved Hernandia .] Grows 
many feet high, garnifhed with large oval 
leaves, not peltated; and monoecious (lowers, 
fucceeded by fwoilen fruit open at the end, 
and a nut within.. 

Both thefe exotics are of the tree kind, na¬ 
tives of the Eaft and Weft Indies, where they 
attain a large growth; bur here, being kept 
in (loves, they rarely grow higher than com¬ 
mon Ihrubs ; and very few, it any, of them 
have flowered or frui'ed. 

They requiting a hot-houfc here, mufl he 
planted in pots ot rich light earth, and always 
retained in that conservatory. 

Their propagation is by feed, i. c. their 
nuts procured from the Weft Indies, &c. tow¬ 
ing them in pots of jich earth, and plunge 
them in the hark hot-hed; ami when the 
plants come up, prick them our into fe- 
? Z 2 pa rale 
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parate pots, plunging them alfo in the bark 
bed • 

HESPERIS, Rocket, Dame’s Violet, or 
Queen’s Gilliflower. 

The plants are hardy herbaceous biennials 
and perennials, cultivated as flowery plants, 
producing annual flalks, two feet high, fun- 
pie leaves, and tetrapetalous cruciform flow¬ 
ers, in large (pikes at top, fome of which are 
of great fragrance. 

Clafs ana order, Tetradynamia SHiqucfa. 

Charaffers.] Calyx is four-leaved and de¬ 
ciduous. Corolla, four oblong cruciform 
petals. Stamina, four long and two ihorter 
filaments, and narrow erect anther*. Pts- 
tillum, a four-cornered germen, no ftyle, 
but an oblong fiigma fitting on the germen 
Pericardium, a long, comprefled, plane, bi¬ 
locular pod, and many oval feeds. 

The moft material fpecies are, 

1. Hesperis matronalis. * 

Dame's Violet, or Common Garden Rocket.] 

Hath fibrous roots, crowned by a tuft of long, 
fpear-fliaped, rough leaves; upright, Angle, 
hairy flalks, two feet high ; gamilhed with 
oval-ianceolace, (lightly indented, clofc fit¬ 
ting leaves ; and the ftalk and branches ter¬ 
minated by laree, long fpikes of fweet-feented 
flowers, of different colours and properties in 
the varieties. 

Varieties of this are,] Garden Rocket 
with lingle white flowers—double white flow¬ 
ers—Angle and double purple flowers—pur¬ 
ple and white flowers—crimfon flowers. All 
of which are fo remarkable for imparting a 
mod fragrant odour, that the ladies were fond 
of having them in their apartments. Hence 
derived the name Dame’s Violet, anti hearing 
fome refcmblancc to a ftock-gillifiower, were 
fometimes alfo called Queen’s-gilliflower; 
but are now mod commonly called Rocker. 

2. Hesperis inodor a. 

Scent left Rocket. ] Hath fibrous roots, up¬ 
right round firm tlalks, two feet high, gar- 
nithed with fpcar-diaped, acute-pointed, 
(harply indented, clofe-fitting leaves, and ail 
the branches terminated by large fpikes of 
fcentlefs flowers, with obtufe petals, of 
different colours and properties iu the va¬ 
rieties. 

Varieties .} Scentlcfs Rocket with fmglc 
white flowers—double white flowers—Angle 
and double purple flowers. All of which 
are devoid of (cent, but are Ihowy garden 
flowers. 

a. Hesperis triftis. 

wight-/melting Rocket. ] Hath fibrous roots; 
upright, branching fpreading, biiftlv flalks, 
two feet high ; (pear-draped, pointed leaves ; 


and fpikes of pale-purple flowers, of great fra¬ 
grance in the evening. 

They arc all fibrous-rooted plants, the roots 
crowned with a large tuft of long leaves, and 
produce their flower-Aaiks annually in fpring, 
flower in funlmer, ripen feeds in autumn, and** 
die to the root foon after. V 

Ail the three fpecies may be deenwd both 
biennial and perennial; for, confidmcd as 
biennials, they being raifed one yeaAfrom 
feed, flower the next, and then frequently 
perifh root and all, efpecially the Angles j but, 
with fome care, both they and the doubles 
may be continued fome years, and confider- 
ed as perennials; for by cutting down fome 
of their flowcr-flalks as foon as the flowers 
begin to fade, or rather before they attain a 
flowering ftate, it often promotes their form¬ 
ing off-iets at bottom the fame fcafon for in- 
creafc, which being frparated early in au¬ 
tumn, each forms a plant for next year’s 
bloom ; and it is worth practice for all the 
double kinds; by which means the plants may 
fometimes be continued from year to year, 
otherwife they are rather naturally of the bi¬ 
ennial kind ; and it is, therefore, alfo proper 
to raife fome annually from feeds as directed 
in their propagation. 

They are all hardy, more efpecially the 
firft and fecond l'pecics, which profper in any 
of the open borders, and in any common foil 
of a garden ; but the third fort being rather 
impatient of fevetc froft, and much moifture 
in winter, ihouid have a dry warm fituation ; 
and place a few in pots to move to the Archer 
of a frame in inclement weather. 

The flowers are foitned feparately of four 
cruciform petals in tlte Angles, hut multiply 
in the doubles ; and the flowers being nume¬ 
rous, and collected into large fpikes, make a 
fine appearance, but more particularly the dou¬ 
ble varieties, which being as large and full of 
petals as double flot kgilliflowers, are exceed¬ 
ingly Iwuutiful garden flowers. 

They ail flower in June and July, and ripen 
abundance of feed in Auguft. 

Their flalks always decay in autumn, foon 
after the feed are ripe. 

All the forts are very ornamental furniture 
for any of the open Ixmlmaof the pleafure- 
ground, and to intcrfperfc m\2c;nb!agc with 
ocher herbaceous plants, towaru 5 c -*!;^ti onts jof 
the moll confpieuous ihrubbery clumu, con¬ 
tiguous to lawns and grand walks. V 
Tliey may be planted out in aututrfi, or 
early in fpring, before they advance muc \/'’J 
flowering; and with care they may be 
moved with balls to their roots, fo as icarcc 
to feel their removal. 

Prtpa- 
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Preparation. 

Their propagation ms performed three dif¬ 
ferent ways: by feeds, by off-fees of the roots, 
and by cuttings of the flower fialk. 

By Seed.— This is fold very cheap at all 
the nurferies; and March and April is the 
“fcafon for lowing it; which fow in a bed or 
border of light earth, and either rake it in 
lightly, or cover it a quarter of an inch deep 
with light mould ; and when the plants are 
come up three or tour inches high, plant 
them out in beds fix incites apart, to remain 
till O&obcr or fpring following j then trans¬ 
plant them where you defign they (hall flower, 
which they will all effect the enfuing fum- 
mer. 

Obferve, mod of thefe fccdlings will come 
(ingle, that is, produce (ingle flowers, and 
many of thefe go off after they have flower¬ 
ed ; but as they may be cafily railed in any 
quantity from feed as above, it is proper to 
raiic a ircfli fuppiy annually to difperie in the 
common borders. 

But as to the doubles, they arc propagated 
with certainty only by dividing the roots, or 
by cuttings, as directed below. 

By dividing the Roots.—This, and the cut¬ 
tings of the flower- (laIks, are the only me¬ 
thods to propagate the double kinds, for dou¬ 
bles of them arc but very iparingly obtained 
f rom feed ; and as they are rather (paring in 
forming off-fets from the root (or propagation, 
as before observed, and being likewitc often 
apt to decay entirely, root and all, after they 
have flowered, as being fume what of a bien¬ 
nial nature, unlcfs a fulled by cutting down 
the (talks in young growth, to promote off-fets 
from the root; therefore let fome good plants 
be allotted in any opeu bed or border for pro¬ 
pagation, not (offering them to run up fully 
to flower; but when then fiower-Aalks have 
advanced about eight or ten inches high, rut 
them down dole to the ground ; and accord¬ 
ing as they (hoot again, cut them aifo off; 
and by thus (lopping their upright growth, 
the roots will more readily throw out young 
off-fets from their Tides all around, which will 
be well formed by AuguA, or early in Sep¬ 
tember, when the whole root (hould be taken 

' vided (eparatcly, and 

■ d, fix inches didance, 

•, or fpring following. 
Us to where they tire 
»e flower-ltalks which 
wn to promote increate 
may be divided into 
ts hereunder dirc&ed ; 
and form a plant for 

next year’s Bloom. 


The above pra&ice (hould be purfued an¬ 
nually to keep up your (lock of doubles; for 
thofe which (boot up to full growth and 
bloom, rarely put out any off-fets, unlefs the 
hulks are cut down as loon as the flowers 
begin to fade, when fometimes they emit a 
few, but which will not be fo many, nor fo 
(Irbng, as by the other method. 

By Cuttings of the Flowcr-halks.—Any 
time in the early part of furnmer when the 
flower-Aaiks are* advanced about a foot in 
growth, or before they flower, fome may be 
cut down, and each divided into two or three, 
fo as to make fo many cuttings, four, five, or 
fix inches long ; though the lower half gene¬ 
rally forms the bed cuttings ; they may, how¬ 
ever, all be planted to take their chance ; ob- 
ferving to plant them in a (bady border, put¬ 
ting them two parts out of three into the 
ground, about three inches afunder, and give 
water ; let the waterings be frequently repeat¬ 
ed, and many of the cuttings will be well 
rooted, and form (hoots at top in fix or eight 
weeks : but to promote their rooting more 
effectually, they may be covered cloie with 
aand or bcil-glafles, as foon as planted, where¬ 
by they will ftrike much fooner; observing, 
when they begin to ihoot at top, to raife the 
glades to admit air, to which harden them 
tuijy by degrees. 

Sometimes cuttings of the flower-Aalks of 
thofe which have flowered, cut down as foou 
as the dower begins to fade, and divided into 
lengths, and planted as above, will alio grow, 
though they will not produce io good plants 
as thofe formed of the young (talks early in 
the furnmer. 

HIBISCUS, Syrian Mallow, or Aitheta 
Fruttx, See. 

This genus furnifhes a hardy, deciduous, 
flowering (hrub, and flowery annual for the 
plcafure-ground, and fome fhrubby and her¬ 
baceous exotics for the hot-houfe, adorned 
moflly with largifh, fun pie, lobated foliage, 
ami large, quinquepetalous, mallow-Aiapcil 
flowers. 

Clals and order, Monadelphia Polytmdria . 

Chat-afters.] CALYX is double ; the outer 
feric u is of many narrow permanent leaves, 
and the interior of one leaf five-parted at the 
brim. Corolla, five heart- (naped petal* 
united at their bafe. Stamina, numerous 
filaments that coalefcc below, and form a 
column, and kidnev-lhaped anthers. Pis¬ 
til lum, a roinidifh gertnen, and (lender 
tlyle, five-parted at top, each part having a 
capitated fiigma. Pericarpium, a quimjue- 
valvular, qutnquelocttlar capiuir,'ami kidney- 
ihaped iecds. 


Thrre 
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There are many fpecics of this genus, but 
not more than four or five commonly culti¬ 
vated in the Englilh gardens; of which feme 
are hardy, and others fe tender as to require 
a Hove in this country. 

Hardy Kinds. 

1. Hibiscus fyriacus. 

Syrian Hibifcus, commonly called Altheea 
Frutex. J Hath a ihrubby ftem and branches, 
forming a buihy head, five or fix feet high; 
gamilhed with oval, wedge-iliapcd, alternate 
leaves, cut at top into three indented lobes; 
and from the Tides of all the young fhoots, 
numerous, large, pentapelalous, fpreading: 
flowers, of different colours in the varieties, 
having all dark middles, darting out each way 
in radiant directions towards the extremity of 
each petal. 

Varieties of this arc ,] Altheta Frutex with 
white flowers—with red flowers—pale-purple 
flowers—deep purple flowers—with yellow 
flowers—and with variegated flowers, called 
Fainted Lady Altheea Frutex —-I ike wile with 
filver-ftriped leaves—gold-bloached leaves. 

AH thefe varieties are iltrubhy, flower in, 
Augufl, producing fuch great quantities of 
flowers in daily fucccflion tor three or lour 
weeks, that the fhrubs appear covered there¬ 
with, making a mull delightful appearance, 
and are the greateft ornaments of the autumn 
fealon, of ahnoft any of the thrubby tribe. 

2. Hibiscus TFionum. 

(Trionum)—Bladder Ketmia, Venice Mal¬ 
low , or Flower of an Hour.} Hath an he» baceous 
branchy Hulk, growing a foot and a half high; 
garnifhed with threc-lobed leaves, deeply 
jagged on the edges into oppofirc obtufe leg¬ 
mans; anti from the joints of the ftalks ycl- 
iowiih flowers with dark-purple bottoms, hav¬ 
ing the inner cup fwollen like a bladder : hence 
the name. Bladder Ketmia. 

This fpccies is annual, femetimes called 
Flower of an Hour, (Flos HoreeJ from the 
lhort duration of its flowers, which in hot dry 
weather but jufl open, and wither away in 
an hour or two; hut thefe are fucceeded by a 
plentiful daily, fut t eflion for a long time. 

Tender Kinds. 

3. Hibiscus mutubiln. 

ChangeableJlowered Hihifeus, or mutable 
China Ktje.} Hath a fhrubby, foft, fpongy 
fiem, blanching into a fpieading head, riling 
ten or twelve feet high ; adorned with hcart- 
fhaped, fivc-auglcd. lerrated, fhiuing-grccn 
leaves, hut pale underneath aud from the 
4*illu* of tbe.ftalk and branches, large, penta- 
petalous, fpreadiqg flowers, appealing firfl 
wlwtc, .gradpally changing to a blufh-red co- 
lour, and liom that to a purple. 


4. Hibiscus, Rofafinenfs. 

Rofe of China, or Double China Rofe. J Hath 
a fhrubby tree-like Hem, dividing into a fpread- 
ing head, riling twelve or fourteen feet high ; 
oval, acuminated, ferrated leaves; and from 
the lides of the branches, large, rofaccous*. 
red flowers, having many oblong-roundi(fi 
petals in feveral feries, like a large double 
rofe ; and are exceedingly elegant; which, by 
way of pre-eminence, is by gardeners called 
the Rofe of China. 

Hibiscus Malvavifeus. 

(Afalvavif ttt)—or Scarlet-berried Mexican 
Hihifens.J With a tree-like fhrubby Hem, 
branching ten or twelve feet high, garnifhed 
with heart-fliaped, cremated leaves, lateral-an¬ 
gled, the hindmoit angles fmall: and at the 
axillas, laige fcarlet flowers with twilled pe¬ 
tals, fucceedcd by beautiful fcarlet berries of 
a fucculent vifeous nature. 

The firfl fort, Hibifcus fyriacus, commonly 
known by the name of Althaea Frutex, is ori¬ 
ginally of Syria, but fe hardy that it will grow 
here almofl any-where in an open fituation , 
and is fo ornamental when in bloom, that all 
rhe vaiieties merit admittance into every ihi ub- 
bery in the moft confpicuous point of view, 
where dre different varieties will have a moll 
beautiful cfte&. 

Their propagation is by feed, by layers, 
and by cuttings. 

By Seed.—This is procured from abroad 
by the feedfmen; and March and April is the 
j icafon for fevving it. which may cither be 
j town in pots, and plunged into a {lender bor¬ 
ed to forward them, or may fow the feed in 
a bed of light earth in a warm fituation, co¬ 
vering it half an inch deep ; the plants will 
foon come up, giving water in fummer, and 
a little (heifer in fevere ftofts ; and when two 
years old, plant them our in nurferv rows. 

By Lasers.—Autumn is the proper time; 
give the (hoots a little cut thiough the bark at 
one or two joints, and lay them in the ufual 
way : they will f»c rooted in one year. 

B* Currings.—March and April is the time 
to plant them : choofe young fhoots, which, if 
planted in pits and plunged into a Ifot-bed, 
will mote readily flrike; though if planted in 
a fhady border, many of them will alfe put 
out roots. 

The fccond fort, commomy/ alied Bladder 
Ketmia, is a hardy annual of s ft*ik' > flowery 
kind, and merits a place in rhe condition of 
hardv annuals in the open border*:, y 

Its propagation is by feed, which ^iay he 
fowu either in autumn or fpring, in thi*^* c**, 
where ypu defign the plants Avail flower^ in'* 
patches, feveral ietd* in each; leaving, how¬ 
ever, 
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ever, but two or three of the beft plant* in 
1 each patch. 

The three tender fpecies being natives of 
India, require to be continued ■ inoftly in a 
ftove in this country ; the hrft two of them 
__produce.flowers of the moft iirtgular beituty 
and elegance, equalling moft of our tineft rofes, 
and both of which flower in great perfe&ion 
in our (loves; and in Afia, their native foil, 
are iome of their fineft flowers: we often fee 
them painted in inanv of the Chinefe pieces, 
as alto on the porcelain ware, to emhellifti 
china bowls, and other china veflels, particu¬ 
larly the flower of the Htbifcut mutabil/s. 

However, as the fpecies will flower beau¬ 
tifully here, and ibmetimes perfc< 5 t feeds, they 
are worth the attention of thofc accommo¬ 
dated with hor-hotifes; keeping them always 
in pots of rich earth, and retaining them con- 
ft.intly in that department ; for ultnough they 
will lureeed in the open air in the heat ot 
ftimmer, ami in a good green-lioule in win¬ 
ter yet t >ey rarely flower well without the 
continual (belter of the ftovc. 

.Th< propagation ot thele tender kinds is ef¬ 
fected by Iced, and fom> times by cuttings. 

By Seed.—March, April, or May, is the 
time to 'ow it, and ihould have the aid of a 
hot bet!: low it. therefore, in pots of rich 
car.Ii. halt an inch deep, and plunge them in 
any hot-bed under glades, or in the bark-bed 
in the (love ; ami when the plants are two ot 
tlucc inches high, phnt them out in feparate 
(mall pots, give water, and plunge them alto 
in the lint-bed. 

By Cuttings.—Plant (hort cuttings of the 
young (hoots in pots, in fpring or lununer, 
and piunge them in the bark bed. 
H 1 ERAC 1 UM, Hawkweed. 

The plants are hardy herbaceous perenni¬ 
als ; otic of which is retained as a flowery 
plant, has oval leaves, and annual ftalks a 
toot high, furmounted by compound flowers 
m a coryinbus. 

Clafi and order, ffyngenejta Polygamia M- 
qua/is. 

Charafieri .] Calyx, many narrow un¬ 
equal leaves. Corolla, many hermaphro¬ 
dite iiguiatcd florets iu one general cup. each 

S . Stamina, hve fila- 

autherae. Pistillum. 
dcr ftyle, and two re 
icarpivm, none Sr- 
ed feed to each floret, 
fitting in the calyx, 
rcics, but not more than 
, viz. 
tiacum. 

Orangc-coltured Garden Hitracium, fomttlmes 


called Grim tie Collier.} Hieraclurri with 
many oblong-oval, entire letfve*, crowning' 
die root; an upright, (ingle, hairy, aimoft 
leaflefs ftalk, a foot bigh, terminated by red- 
dtfti-orange-coloured flowers, in a corymbus, 
having dirk coal-afh-colon red calyces, whence 
the cant name, Grim the Collier. 

This is a hardy perennial, with fibrous du¬ 
rable roots, but annual ftalks, which rife in 
tpring, flower in June, continuing in fuccef- 
lion two or three months, ripen feeds in au¬ 
tumn, and the ftalks foon after decay. 

It is proper furniture for the fronts of any 
of the compartments of the pieafure garden. 

Its propagation is by feed, and by parting 
the roots. Sow the feed in autumn or fpring, 
in a bed or border, and rake them in ; and in 
June, when the plants afe two or three inches 
iiigh, prick them out in beds to remain till 
autumn ; then tranfplaut them where they 
are to remain. 

By parting the Roots.—In autumn or fpring 
divide the roots into flips or ofT-fets, and plant 
them where they are to flower. 

HIPPOPHAE, See Buckthorn. 

Of this genus there are two hardy decidu¬ 
ous (lirubs for the (hrtibbery, adorned with 
tjiear-ftiaped and oval entire leaves, and male 
and female apetaious flowers on two ditlindt 
plants. 

Clafs and order, iJiarcia Tetrandria. 

data fieri. ] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on different plants, having monophyl- 
lous, two-parted cups; Corolla, none.- 
Stamina, four fhort filaments, and oblong, 
angular anthcrar. Pistillum, a roundilh 

f ermcn, fliort ftyle, and thick, ere£l ftigtna. 

'er icarpium, a globular, unilocular bciry r 
and one feed. 

The fpecies are, 
i. Hippophae RhamnoidH. 

(Rhamnoides)—Baftard R/umtnus , or Eu¬ 
ropean Sea-Buckthorn. ] Hippopbae with a 
ihrubby ftem, branching irregularly eight or 
ten feet high, having a dark-btown baric, and 
armed with a few lltorns ; fpear-lliaped, long, 
narrow, feffile leaves, of a dark-green above, 
and hoary underneath ; and male flowers in 
fmail clufters, and female* on feparate plants, 
growing tinglv, fucceededby berries inautumn. 
9 . Hippophae canadenjit. 

Canada Sea Buckthorn .] Hath a flirubby 
brown ftem branching eight or ten fret high ; 
oval leaves, and male and female flowers on 
feparate plants. 

Both thele fbrubs are very hardy: the firft 
grow* wild on the fca-ihores in feveral parts 
of England, and the fecond in America. 

They are retained in gardens a* furniture 
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for the fhrpbbery, to racreafe the variety with 
*their two>coloured leaves, being of a dark- 
green above, and of a hoary white under¬ 
neath { and in winter, when devoid of foli¬ 
age, their young (hoots being covered with 
turgid, irregular, fcaly buds, exhibit aifo a 
finglar variety. 

They are cultivated in all the nurferies for 
fale, and may be tranfplanted any time in open 
weather from O&ober till March. 

Both forts are propagated abundantly by 
fuckers from die root, by layers, and by cut¬ 
tings of their young (hoots. All of which 
may be performed in autumn, winter, or 
fpring. 

HOE, for hoeing ground, &c. 

A Hoe is a moil uieful and well-known gar¬ 
den instrument, of which there arc two prin¬ 
cipal forts, a Drawing-hoc, and a Scuffling- 
hoe; the former of which is, however, of 
the moil general ufe : but as of each fort there 
are different fixes, all materially uieful occa- 
fionally in general gardening, fhali deicribc 
each and its principal ufes, as follows; 

Drawing-hoe.—This is the moil common 
and ufeful kind of Hoe for moll forts of hoe¬ 
ing work: which being fixed with its edge 
inward, the workman, in ufing it, always 
draws towards him; and is one of the moll 
ufeful implements of gardening for many pur¬ 
poses, both for general hoeing, and in drawing 
drills for lowing many forts of feeds, loofening 
die earth about, and moulding up the flems of 
piauts; and hoeing down weeds between all 
forts of plants, that (land diftant enough to 
admit it; and is the heft adapted Hoc for thin¬ 
ning out efculenu to proper di fiances to acquire 
their proper growth, fuch as onions, carrots, 
parfneps, turneps, fpinach. dec. by cutting up 
all the fuperfluous plants, or fuch as grow 
too clofe, and at the fame time cuts up all 
weeds, as well as ioofens the earth effectually 
about the remaining plants; which always 
proves very beneficial culture to all vege¬ 
tables. 

But of the Draw ing-hoc kind, there fhould 
lie three or four different fises from fix inches 
width, down to two indies, as described be¬ 
low. 

Firfl fixe.—This is a large Hoe for com¬ 
mon ufc, about fix inches long in die plate, 
bv three pr four broad, fixed on a long han¬ 
dle for both hands, and is the proper fort 
to ufe for all common hoeing-work, and for 
drawing drills for fowingpeas, beans, kidney- 
beans, &cc. (fee Drill Sowing) ; and is tne 
ntoft eligible fixed Hoe for broad-hoeing be¬ 
tween rows of all thofe kinds of plants, and 
all others that flaud diftant enough either in 


rows, or ptberwife, for the hoe to pafs be¬ 
tween them, both to cut down all weed, and 
loofea the ground, and to earth up the ftctns 
of the plants, and for all other purpofes of 
hoeing where die plants Hand diftant, both in 
the kitchen and pleafurc-gardeu. 

Second fixe.—This fhould be about fouF - 
iaches long-ways in the plate, and is ufeful 
both for drawing drills, and for hoeing among 
various plants, where the former fort of Hoe 
cannot be cbmmodioufly employed, and to 
thin Come forts of efculent crops that require 
moderate diflances; fuch as the Dutch tur¬ 
neps, general crop of carrots, parfneps, flee, 
tlsis is aifo a proper fixed Hoe for hoeing com¬ 
mon flower beds and borders, Stc. 

Third lixe.—This is two inches and a half, 
or not inure than three incises broad in the 
plate ; and fixed on a fliort handle to ufe with 
one hand in final!-hoeing, thinning out feve- 
ral forts of efculent crops, and oilier occasions 
among elofe-growing plants; and a fiinilar one 
occafionallv tixed on a longer handle to ufe 
two-handed in hoeing borders and other com¬ 
partments of fmaiier plants, Handing near to¬ 
gether both in the kitchen ground and flower- 
garden, flee, and this fixed hoe, on a thoit 
one-hand handle, is particularly ufeful for fmall 
hoeing and thinning many kitchen crops in 
young growth ; fuch as onions, leeks, c.irrors, 
parfneps, fpinach, flee, to rut them out to the 
proper diftances they require for growing to 
perfe&iou, and at the fame time cutting up all 
weeds, and loofening the earth between the 
plants, beneficially to their advantage; and is 
a very convenient-fixed Hoe for ufe on many 
other occafions of hoeing ; and for drawing 
fmall drills for fowing many kinds of feeds ; 
and hoeing in flower-beds, flee, wliere the 
larger Hoes cannot be readily admitted between 
the plants. 

Fourth fixe.—About two inches width, fix¬ 
ed in a fhort handle, and is proper for fmall- 
hoeing onions and fmall crops of carrots, ra- 
difhes, flee, the firfl time, where they (land 
pretty clofe, and where it is not deftgncd to 
thin them out at once to their full diflaticc, 
but to leave them rather thickilh for culling, 
flee, and will be found very convenient for 
occaftonal ufe among many (mail crops. 

Each of the above fT#»i»^>f drawing-hoes 
will be found extremely ufereUn their turns ; 
and every gardener ibouid furniifinPiMufelf with 
a proper fet, as the expenfc is but trifihig, a nil 
they are fold by moll of the nurferynwi, and 
at all the ironmongers’ (hops. V 

Always keep tne edges of the Hoesii^crp 
by occaliona! grinding on a grind-ftone, tfiaf ” 
they may cut clean at every ftroke; and the 

work 
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work will be both more eafily, effe&ually, 
•and expeditioufly performed. 

Scuffling-hoc.—This is commonly called a 
Dutch Hoe, as being milch ufed in Holland 
for (cuffling their fand walks, &c. It is fixed, 
with the edge outward, on the cud of a long 
handle, fo as the perfon ufine it puflies ft 
from him, and goes backward, never tread* 
ing on the hoed ground, as with die-drawing 
hoe ; and as to fixe, is from about four to fix 
or eight inches wide, open in the middle, for 
the mould and weeds to pafs through, fo as 
not to be drawn in heaps; having a long fock- 
et at the back part, in which to fix die handle, 
which may be five or fix feet long. 

This Hoe is very proper for muffling over 
any piece of ground to deftroy weeds, that is 
clear from crops, or between crops that Hand 
wide, and in which a petfon may make con¬ 
siderably more expeditious work than with a 
Drawing-hoc, cfpecially when the weeds are 
not fullered to grow large; in which cafe 
one man can do as much as two. Observ¬ 
ing, however, this Hoe is adapted principally 
for cutting down weeds, or dirring the ground j 
between wide crops, in rows, as above noticed; 
but not proper for hoeing out crops of efco- 
Jents, nor for earthing up the Hems of plants, 
nor for hoeing where the plants Hand dole. 

This Hoc for cutting down weeds will alfo 
make great riddance in Shrubberies and wil- 
dernefs quarters, where the fiirubs Hand dt- 
(lant from one another. 

It is alfo one of the heft forts -of Hoes for 
feuffline over fand-walks, or others of loofe 
materials, todeflioy weeds, tnofs, &c. 

This kind of Iloe, finall fize, will be found 
ufet'ul to lun over flower borders, to cut up 

M ig weeds; which, being fixed on a 
mile, may be effc&ed by (landing 
in the walks, without treading on tnc bottlers. 

HOEING, a neceflary garden culture per¬ 
formed by hoe, to deftroy weeds, loofen the 
foil, and to mould up the ftalks or ftems of 
plants. 

Hoeing is the mod expeditious method of 
defttoying weeds between all plants that (land 
diftant enough to admit foe hoe between: oh- 
ferving, that all Hoeine defigned principally 
to deftroy weeds, foottld always be performed 
in dry weather, »rd the more funny the hetrer, 
cfpeeiaUy when the weeds arc not to be raked 
off, dial tLey may die as they are cut down, 
or atJLkfl be fo much flagged or withered by 
the fim and air as not to grow again; cutting 
deep enough to flrike the weeds nearly up by 
thftAoots, which may be catiiy effected both 
io all the annual or. feed-weeds; and per- 
eutiial-root kinds, for if they are only 
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(lutnped off, they w{U (bon (hoot out again) 
obferve alfo, in the couflfe of-Hoping,. MC 
to draw the earth and weeds fo neaps* * as 
in which the weeds, if not raked off, Will 
often grew again i let, therefore, the work of 
Hoeing be always performed fo evenly, that 
all the weeds he turned upon the furfitca dear 
out of the mould; and if any are unavoidably, 
drawn in heaps,.or the earth adhere much 
about the weeds fo cut up, always difperfo 
them by a ftrokc of the Hoe, that all the weeds 
may be turned fairly above the ground for die 
fun and air to kill them. 

But Hoeing, befides its ufe in expeditioufly 
deftroying the weeds, it at the fame time, by 
loofenmg the . furface, difpofes die ground to 
receive the greater benefit from the air, dews, 
rains. Sec. to the great nourifoment of all 
forts of plants, and by breaking up tin: fur- 
face, dividing foe clods, and ftirrmg the earth, 
keeps it frefo, proves a very beneficial cul¬ 
ture to alt vegetables, as will be evident from 
ra£lice and obfervation: and in foils apt to 
ind after much wet, which caufes foe plants 
to appear of a dinted growth, apply a com¬ 
mon drawing-hoe, larger of (matter accord¬ 
ing to the nature .of the plants, and diftance 
of growth from one another, cutting deep 
enough to loofen the ground one, two, or . 
three indies down; it will encourage the 
plants to put out frefo fibres, add vigour, and 
greatly promote a free growth. 

Likewife, Hoeing up earth about the ftems 
of plants is a very eflential piece of culture, 
fuch as earthing up rows of peas, beans, kid¬ 
ney-beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. which 
is ever of great lcrvice in promoting ftreogfo. 
and vigour in the plants. 

| Hoeing is alfo beneficial in thinning many 
clofe-ftanding crops to proper didances, no¬ 
ting out the (uperabundant plants, and wbmk* 
and loofenmg the foil, which is always 
tia! culture. 

HORSE-DUNG. Horfc table 
an article of great utility in gaideningi nich 
as for the important purpofes both of forming 
the mod general hot-beds, wherein, to raifo 
various early productions, and numerous ten¬ 
der plants; and afterwards, when done with* 
for thefe occafions, dedining to a decayed 
(late,* becomes excellen^rich garden manure. 

This article, Horfe-dung, confulercd in the 
general application, is foe (hinging of holies 
ami dungy moiit litter together of (tables in 
which hprfct ire mod conftantly, kept 'when 
not in their refpc&ave work; and the dal Is 
i being always litteredfoickly with draw, which, 
by foe dunging aforefaiu and urine of the 
liorfes, is rendered wet or confiderably mpifl-. 

4 A ened; 
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Med, becoming of a ft rang, warm, fermeht* 
iug nature; ana this wet or moift litter, to¬ 
gether with the dfenging of die horfes, as juft 
ohferved, being cleared out every morning. 
Sec. from the fybles to the common dung-hill, 
where, from the peculiar hot nature of the ex¬ 
crementary dung, and that of die urinous and 
dungy moifture of the litter, the whole, to¬ 
gether, being in fome confiderabie mafs, fer¬ 
ments in a high degree of fitting heat; and by 
fome lkde preparation in forkiag up the re¬ 
quisite quantity mixedly into an heap, remain- 
jpg for a week or fortnight, is brought to an 
improved ftate wherewith to make hot-beds, 
as hereafter dire&ed (fee Hot-beos) ; for it 
imift be remembered, the Horfe-dung Amply, 
i. e. the horfe droppings, without the mixture 
of the urinous and dungy wet litter, long and 
fhort together, in a large proportion, would 
not anfwer die purpofe of hot-beds. 

* This Horfe-dung for hot-beds fhould be 
fuch as has previoufly remained fome time 
rogether in die common dung-hill or heap till 
coHc&ed in proper quantity; and if it has 
commenced fome fermentation, lefs or more, 
or has become wholly, or the principal part, 
of a moid, warm, fteamy -quality, it will be 
preferable; and if, on turning it up with the 
dung-fork, it begins to afliime a black ifli ap¬ 
pearance, not rotten, nor exhauftcdly dry, 
but abounding in a frefh material fubfhuice, 
of a lively, moift, fteamy warmth or heat, is 
then in a good date of perfection for this pur- 
pole : or frefher dung full of moid, warm, 
fleamf fitter,, it alfo very eligible, as it may 
be prepared to a proper temperature, by re¬ 
moving the quantity required from the com¬ 
mon dung-hill; and fork up the w'hole, fliort 
and long together, in a mixed older into an 
heap, as before intimated, to remain one, 
two, or three weeks, according to die quan¬ 
tity and quality, turning it over once or twice 
h) {hat fpace of time; it will be iu good pre¬ 
paratory order for a hotbed; and we may 
•hferve, that moderately frefh dung, of a mid¬ 
dling decree long, is generally of a more 
durable neat when formed into a bed for a 
bot-bed, than old dung of fome confiderabie 
4 tme lying in the dung heap, 

- In this Horfc-dungjjfor hot-beds, as fome- 
tames the dong-hill or common heap having 
Mb tj(ie large mafs together collected clofdy, 
fermented us fome confiderabie degree, or ca- 
'4fttSylb fierce as to (torch dry, or fleam-burn 
' 0 i material part, or brought bn an exhauflcd 
pBcayed ftate, by which it is rendeted much 
Inferior to that of a frefh fubftantial nature, 
of a lively, itiqifl heat; and in this .cafe it, 
feo U he purpofe of hot-beds, fhould be ic- 


je£led as much as poflible, cfpecially the 
moft exhaufted, immaterial part thereof, if 
enough of a frefh temperature can be ob¬ 
tained. 

Likewife fometimes the Horfe-dung in the 
common dung-hill has frequently a mixture 
of very long, flrawy lifter, in the general 
mafs, which if alfo very dry, fhould gene¬ 
rally be turned afide; as it would never heat 
properly, and be very apt to dry-bum when 
formed into a hot-bed, cfpecially if in any confi¬ 
derabie quantity ; and fo therefore always give 
preference to the middling long and fbort dung 
together, of good frefh lubftance, and full of 
a moift, fteamy heat, as before ohferved: 
though, if it unavoidably abounds conlidcr- 
ably in very tong dungy litter, if this is of a 
tolerably moift quality, it, by forking up 
mixedly together, will then become of proper 
temperature for a hot bed. 

Generally in cohering Horfe-dung for oc- 
cafional hot-beds, if it is* rather of a very 
frefh green ftate, long and flrawy, it would 
be ofadvantage, previoufly to ca'ft it up in a 
heap, well mixing the fhort and long, moift 
and dry, as equally together as poflible; re¬ 
maining then a week or two, it will ferment 
and acquire an equal degree of proper heat, 
fo as, when formed into a bed, the heat wiir 
advance more regular and moderate, and be 
of longer duration than if taken frefh from 
the dung-hill and ufed immediately for a hot- 
bed. 

After this material, Horfe-dung, has effected 
the required purpofe in liot-beds, it, in the 
courfe of a few months, wholly lofes its pro¬ 
perty of heat, and declines; and then, if in 
beds which have not burned by over powerful 
heat in their early ftate, the faid dung, tn de¬ 
caying gradually, becomes of a foft, fat-rot¬ 
ten fubftance, forming a mpft rich and gene¬ 
ral good manure for the kitchen ground, supe¬ 
rior to a!! others ; hut in fuch beds as have 
cafually burned in their fill! heat, or been made 
of rather dry, vtry flrawy dung, it, iu its de¬ 
cayed ftate, is generally of a more dry and lefs 
fubftanthl nature; though it is alfo proper to 
ufe as good garden manure, but probably, 
inferior tnr fome degree to that of a moift, foft, 
fatty quality, as above, fuch as will fometimes 
fpit or cut with a fpade, which is a preferable 
manure for moft principal crops; however, 
the whole, in both the above temperatures, 
are fuperior to moft other dungs for general 
manure to kitchen grounds, where attainable 
in proper quantity. * ._ 

Or Horfe-dung for manure may alftrlks 
fuch as is taken immediately from the com¬ 
mon dong-hill or heap; and if it has lain. 

long 
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tongenough for the mafs to become of a good, wife be obtained; exemplified in ateam- 
moift, mulchy fubftancc, not material whether ber, which by no art can be made to grow in 
half or thoroughly rotted, provided it is of the full air before May or June, nor be prottght 
tliat temperature ; or if the whole has com-' to* produce fruit in die open ground before 
mcnccd a decaying or moift rotteny date, it July or Auguft; but by the aid of HoM^Sk 
may be preferable, or at lead, more generally are obtained often in the middle ofwmtmqr 
effectual good manure, than entirely frefh or early in firing: again, afparagus, wnicjjs 
new-made rank dung of the fame kind; how* grow* all die year in the open ground, yefitt 
ever, on particular neceffary occafions of ma- natural produce never arrives to pcrfe< 5 tipa 
nure being immediately wanted in any com- before May and June; but by Hot-bedc we 
part menu this dung may be beneficially ap. obtain it all the winter in any weather, from 
plied as it occurs at the time, either mode- November until the arrival of the natural 
rately new, moid, and not very drawy, or crops; peas, beans, kidney*beans, radidies* 
in a decaying or rotted date, or the whole carrots, drawberries, and various fallad herbs 
mixcdlv together. and other plants, which grow in the open 

But Horie-dung hills defigned principally to ground, are by. Hot-beds forwarded to per- 
remain for garden manure, or as required; it region a month, and fometimes two or three, 
would be of beneficial advantage for its im- fooner than they other wife could be. procured, 
provement for that occafion, to have the We alfo by Hot-bcds forward many of our 
whole forked over either in the fame place, hardy fruits, as cherries, plums, apricots, 
working the moid and dry. long and (horr peaches, grapes, figs, &c. fix weeks or two 
together; or wholly removed from the origi- or three months fooner than they naturally 
nal heap, and fork it up in the fame mixed or- would in the open ground, 
tier into a regular layer; and in either of By Hot*beds many beautiful and curious 
which, the different parts being incorporated in annual flowers are raifed to perfe&ion, that 
a general manner, it w ill acquire all an equal could fearedy attain to a flowering ^ate 
quality, in good perfc&ion for ufe in three or here in the full ground. See t Annval 
four to five or lix months. Plants. 

HOT-BEDS. Beds formed cither of horfe- And by Hot-beds, many hardy flowers, 
dung or tanner’s bark, raifed two, three, or both of tne herbaceous and fhrubby plants, 

- four feet high, and covered with garden frames, are brought to flower in winter, and early in 
glaflcs, &c. defigned to effecl a certain degree fpring, which do not naturally appear before 
of heat, for railing tender plants, and for for- May and June, fuch as pinks, carnations, 
warding others to early pert’c&ion. fwcec- williams, narciffufes, jonquils, hya- 

By the aid of Hot-beas we are able, in our ctnths, tulips, rofes, honeyfuckles, and ya- 
nortnern climate, to imitate that of diftant rious other plants of moderate growth, which 
warm countries, fo far as to exhibit their you may incline to forward into an catty 
plants, flowers, and fruits, often in very great oloom. 

perfection, which, without fuch artificial aids Hot-beds, therefore, are of the greateft 
of heat, could not poflibly be raifed, nor con- utility in gardening : they are* as before 
tinued in thefe parts of the world; for by the mentioned, compofed of two principal mate- 
afliflance of Hot-beds, vaft numbers of feeds, rials, horfe-dung and tanner’s bark ; the for- 
which would otherwife remain years in the mer of which is the mod common fort of 
earth, and fomc never grow at all, are made Hot-beds for general ufe, and the latter have 
to germinate, form plants, continue their been already treated of under the article Baric- 
growth, and produce their flowers and fruits. Bed. It will, however, alfo be proper to give 
as in their native foil. By Hot-beds, alfo, fomc general hints refpedtng each in this 
cuttings and flips of many forts of trees aud place, under two feparate heads, viz. horfe- 
fhrubs, which would otherwife remain inac- dung Hot-beds, and tanner’s bark Hot-beds, 
live and periIh, are made foon to emit fibtes Horft-dung Hot-beds. ' 

at bottom, and (hoots at top, and become each - As horie-dung Hot-beds are of general uti- 
a new vegetable. lity in gardening, I (hall iirft .proceed to ex- 

Likewuc by Hot-beds many of our valu- plain tne general pra&ical methods to be ob- 
ablc efculcnts of the kitchen-garden, that fuc- reived in thofe kind of Hot-beds, 
cccd in the full ground at one time of the year Horfe-dung Hot-beds are themoft common- 
on other, are brought to perfeflion a month ly ufod for all framing or forcing-work in the 
or two fooner than they would naturally at- kitchen-garden, for railing tender or early ef- 
tain in the open air, and fomc a quarter of a culents; alfo for wot king fome kinds of tbre- 
ycar, or more, fooner than tltev could other- ing-frames, to have early fruits and flowers; 
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fen* this material* horfe-dung, being not mentation for a Hot-bed; and rite freft dong 
only the moft eafily obtained in all places* will be of double the duration of fuch that 
hut cheaper than tanner’s bark* the other has lain long and exhaufted its tirft ter- 
Hot-bed material i betides* that after having raenting property* as above obferved* in the 
performed its office as a Hot-bed, it be- dung-hill- 

comes rotten and buttery, and the moil ex- Sometimes coal-aihes are mixed with dung 
teellent manure that can be for the garden; to promote a more quick and durable heat; 
'fo that horfe-dung Hot-beds are preferable for which* however* is more neceflary for dung 
general ufe in the kitchen-garden. See DtTNG that has fomewhat exha utied itfclf by being 
and House-Dong. long in the dung-hill; when mixing a bufii- 

The fort of horfe-dung to be uaderftood el or two of athes to a cart-load of dung, will 
for the purpofe of Hot beds, is the dung and have fome efted recontributing to the revival, 
wet litter together, daily cleaned out of fta- ilrengtb, and doratton of the heat; but as to 
blea where norfes always Hand, and are lit- foeih dung full of heat, it requires no fuch aid; 
tered down with plenty of ft raw every night, and although it may help to continue the heat 
which -being rendered wet by the urine and longer, yet is fometimes apt to promote a too 
dung of thofe animals, compofes the princi- fierce burning beat at firft, of a dry, Ccorch- 
pal material fora dung Hot-bed; for the dung >ng nature: merefore I would advife it to be 
alone without litter would do nothing ; but ufcdbut fparingly, or not at all* infrelh dung, 
the Utter being thus moiftened, and cleared The dong, previous to its formation into a 
out along with the dung, and both mixed to- Hot-bed, fhould be moved from the dung- 
gether, and cotk&ed in any confiderablc hill, well mixed, and call up in a heap, or, 
quantity in a heap, or formed into a bed, its if a large quantity, in a long high ridge, to 
moifture, by the urine and dung of die horfes, lie a week or two to prepare it to a proper 
which is naturally of a ftrong, hot quality, temperature for making the bed; therefore* 
quickly promotes a fermentation and ftrong with a dung-fork, take the long and fhort 
heat, often fo violent as not to be able to bear as it comes to hand, (baking it up, and mix- 
one’s band therein, and even to burn the roots ing it all well together, in a pretty high heap 
of plants, if any were planted while the vehe- or ridge, to lie ten, twelve, or Mreen days, 
meat heat continues ; but by a proper prepa- or more, as you (hall judge proper, accord- 
ration, is brought to a moderate degree of mg to its quality, for all the parts to be equal- 
warmth, fuicabte to the growth of vegetables, ly moiftened and meliorated, and for the ftrong 
Ghfervc alfo that the dung muil be freih; rank ftench and fteam to evaporate; and it, 
that is, fuch as 1ms been but a few weeks or in fix, eight, or ten days, according to the 
a month or two in colleding from the ftables, quantity, the whole is turned over, calling it 
or at teaft font hath not lain fo long in the up in a heap again, it will give greater rent to 
dung-hill as to exhauft itfelf, and greatly lofe the noxious vapour and burning heat to pafa 
its heat,.and beginning to rot; for the newer oft; and by thus mixing the parts again, the 
rite dung, in a middling mulchy degree, as whole mafs will be every way better prepared 
above, the* better, its neat proving always for the purpofe of a Hot- bed: and this is more 
the tnoft efte&ual and durable, provided it is particularly neceflary to dung of unequal fub- 
properly prep a re d , as hereafter iirefled. pre- ftance, in fome part, probably, being very 
vious to its formation into a bed. And ml- long or ftrawy, and fome of a dry, lome* 
though older dung may, bv fhaking up and what exhaufted ftare, other parts arc probably 
mixing eoal-alhes therewith, be brought to of a rouichy, moift confidence; for dung of 
heat a little again, yet it will be incfte&ual, that inequality, without having the above pic- 
add of Ihort duration, and deceive you; nor vious preparation, to improve the whole to an 
fhould you, if polffibie, ufe that, very long equal temperature, is apt to heat irregular and 
ftrawy dung, often to be met whh, efpecially lets durable: and it may be oblerved in genc- 
that which has heated greatly, burned* and ral* that dung not prepared as above is more 
exhaufted its fermenting property in the dung- apt to heat violently when formed into a bed, 
hiH, appearing very it y, and of « whitim fo as to burn the earth thereof, as well as the 
mouldy colour, for this will never acquire a roots of the plants, and fend up a ftrong rank 
proper heat of much durability ; therefore al- fteam, pernicious to all vegetables; and a 
ways chufc the frefh, mulehy, fteamy dung. Hot-bed of thin burning quality is apt to lofo 
jjffcn of moift litter, which, although fome its heat fuddenly; for all which reafoos, never 
may be rather long or ftrawy, if of a moift omit preparing the dung as above for all kinds 
te mp erature; By mixing all well together in of principal dung Hot-bcds. 

4 heap* the whole will acquire a proper fer- With refpccl to the expofure and Situation 

wherein 
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wherein to make die Hot-feeds,—>a!l Hot-beds 
Ihould be made principally in the kitchen- 
garden, in a funny, flickered fituation, and 
where the ground is rather dry, and free from 
Handing water at all feafons ; and it Is of ipuch 
importance to contrive to have the place in a .j 
part of the garden neared the dung, or place 
whence it is brought into the garden, in order 
to have as lhort wheeling as poifible, which is 
an article of great attention where there is a 
conflderabie quantity of framing. 

As to the preparation of the place for mak¬ 
ing the Hot-bed,—dung Hot-beds are fome- 
times made entirely on level ground, and 
fometime* in a trench or oblong cavity formed 
in the ground, the width and length of the 
intended bed, and twelve inches to a foot and 
half deep, or more; but for early work in 
winter or fpring, I fliouid advile to make it 
moftly above ground upon the level furface, 
both that the bottom of the bed may (land dry 
and not liable to be chilled by wet accumi- 
lating as when made in a trench in thofe lea- 
ions, and that, when the heat declines, both 
Tides of die bed may be lined with hot duug 
quite to the bottom, fo as the whole bed, from 
theme to the top, may have an equal benefit 
of the lining to revive its decaying heat; 
which is eilentially neceffary during w’inter 
and ip ting, until the middle or latter cud of 
May, when the heat of the feafon renders lin¬ 
ings utmcceffary ; whereas when the Hot-bed 
is made in a trench, at an early feafon, when 
linings niuli be added to fupport a conftaiu re¬ 
gular heat, all that part ot the bed within the 

g round is confequently deprived oi the advantage 
lcrenf, unlcis you liiall dig the earth away ail 
round, to the depth of the bed, wide enough 
to admit of a lining; for as all dung Hot-beds 
generally begin to decline their heat in three 
or four weeks, the heat muft at any rate be 
icsivcd or renewed accordingly, during the 
continuance of cold weather, by an augmenta¬ 
tion of freJli hot dung, piled up againft the 
tides, which in practice is called lining me 
beds; and by applying thefe linings incutioi.- 
aily, the heat of a dung-Hot-bed may be con¬ 
tinued four or live months, provided the whole 
bed from bottom to top can be thus lined: 
this, therefore, iltows the neccfluy oi making 
theie Hot-beds for early work entirely on the 
furface of the ground; belides, as above inti¬ 
mated, when Hot-beds are made in deep 
trenches in winter, water is apt to gather in 
the bottom, and chill the lower part of the 
beds ; I would, therefore, alfo advife, that in 
low, or very moift ground, the place where 
the Hot-bed is to (rami, be rather a btp* 
the higbeft, particularly for early beds, mat 


all moifture from the dung, rains.foow, foe: 
may drain off from that part. Some, however, 
are of opinion, that making Hot-beds in a 
deep trench preferves the heat longer: this, in 

P articular cafes, as mentioned below, 'may 
ave fome effe&, but is not proper at all where 
lining is neceffary; therefore, for early work, 
or almoft in general for frame Hot-beds, be 
perfuaded always to make the beds mo ft ly 'or 
wholly on level ground. 

If it is, however, intended occaGonally (o 
form a trench in which to make the Hot-oed, 
make the trench four feet and half wide,' or 
the width of the frames, if for a framebed, 
with length in proportion; if for band-gldfles, 
or paper frames, three or four feet, width; and 
in all of which, not more than a foot deep for 
early beds, or if Wet ground, half that depth is 
full enough, for die feafons before affigned : 
but if towards fumther, for hand-glafs beds in 
April and May, when the grounawill be dry, 
the weather becoming fettled, and no danger 
to be apprehended from copious moifture be¬ 
low, and the warm icafon nearly arrived, 
when but little aid of lining will be requifitc, 
may then with more propriety he made in 
trenches, twelve or eighteen inches deep, for 
die hand and bell-glafs cucumbers and melons^ 
cfpccially if defigned to make them in fome 
ftonveriicnt divifion of the kitchen garden, for 
the lake of having the excavated earth of the 
trench laid ready at hand for immediate earth¬ 
ing the bed. to lave trouble of bringing earth 
from a more diftant part: but, otherwiie, may. 
cither he made in a trench or wholly on level 
ground, as it may be thought mod expedient, 
agreeable to the above intimations: or how¬ 
ever, if the beds for hand-glaffes are made in 
a trench, as above, or having plenty of good 
earth convenient, the whole bed tntts made 
iruy be earthed all over fo tlofely, as to cover 
every part of the dung, to confine the heat, 
that it may retain a due temperature without 
lining ot all, till the middle or latter end of 
June, when the warm fettled weather will be 
'ai rived, and die natural temperature of the 
feafon will enable the plants commonly raifed 
in rhefe kind of Hot-beds, to fucceed without 
any further aid of artificial heat, die* remain¬ 
der of the foamier. 

As to the dimenfions of dung Hot-beds, 
they ihonld generally be a parallelogram, or 
long fquare, ranging nearly eaft and well, to 
any length convenient; about four feet and a 
half broad, if to be covcral with common 
garden-frames; and three and a half or four 
feet, if for hand-glaffes; railing them, if in 
winter, or early in fpring, three or four feet 
high, allowing for fettling, aa they will feme 
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half a foot or more in a fortnight’s time after tity of plants required. And as the tender 
making : and the curly beds ought to be fub- plants railed in cither of thefe frames advance 
ftantial, oilierwifc they will not iupport a du- in tize, frefh Hot-beds of greater extent for 
table uniform temperature of heat for con- two or more threc-light frames muft he made 
tinuing tiie refpeelive plants in a regular, free tor their reception, according to the direc- 

f growth, at an early fcaion ; which, by aid of tions given in the cidture of the refpeelive ar¬ 
mings, muft be effected till the arrival of tides, either of feed, plants, cuttings, &c. 
warm weather ; observing, however, that Hot- requiring rite aid of Hot-beds, as explained for 
beds made in winter fhould be three feet and each under its proper genus : obferving that 
a half high at leaft when firft made; or if four, all dung Hot-beds made in winter, or any time 
.the better. Thole made in March need nor in fpring, before the middle of April or begitt- 
bc above a yard high, in April die fame, or two ning of May, fhould generally be covered with 
feet and a half; and in May two feet may be a frames and lights, efpeciallv for tender plants. 
fufEcient thicknefs, and even eighteen inches But Hot-beds made late, i. e. from about die 
about the middle and iatterendof that month ; middle or latter end of April until the end of 
remarking, as above-fail, that all Hot-beds arc May, will fucrccd for feveral forts of plants, 
to be ranged length-wife eaft and weft, or to be covered with hand or bell-glafles, alfo 
nearly fo; but more efpeciaiiy thofe intended with oiled paper frames, as cucumbers and 
to be covered with frames, that the glaffes or melons tor latter crops, and for railing many 
lights thereof may exactly front the Youth for forts of annual flower-plants that require for- 
receiving all poffible benefit of the fun. And warding in moderate Hot- beds. And late Hot- 
as to the method of making the beds, fee beds, for forwarding any of the lefs tender or 
.Making the Hat-bed. hardier forts of feeds, plants, and cuttings, in 

Obferve alfo, that all dung Hot-beds mod default of frames, or hand-glafies, &c. may lie 
be moulded or earthed at top, for the recep- arched over with hoops, ana covered occahon- 
, tion of feed and plants, covering every part of ally in bad weather and every night vsith mats 
the dung at top that no fleam may rife thcre-l until June; or you may contrive very cheap and 
from without firft pafting through a body oft eligible covers with oiled paper for thefe late 
earth, which otherwife, beipg of a rank per- Hot-beds, which aic generally preferable to 
nicious nature, would prove deftru&ive to mats, but under citheiot which may be railed cu- 
-nioft vegetables. Likewife, if the feed or cumbers, and many of the hardier tender an- 
plants are to be in pots, the bed muft alfo be nuals, as African and French marigolds, chry- 
. earthed at top, of due thicknefs, in which to fanthemum, China After, ten-weeks' flocks, 
plunge the pots to their rims ; remarking, that Acc.alfo ftrike cuttings of many forts of plants; 
the proper depth of mould nctcflary to lay but for ftriking many forts of the hardier cut- 
upon thefe Hot-beds is from about five or fix tings that require aid of Hot-beds, oiled paper 
ro ten or fifteen inches, according to the ufej frames arc the bell covers that can be ufed for 
or nature of the plants to be raifed therein; rhat purpofe in May, June, and July; as they at 
which is generally noticed in the culture of the the iaine time afford both /belter from cold, 
different forts as tney occur under their refpec- and lliade from the fun, yet admit its influence 
live genera ; though from about five to eight both as to light and heat tn a proper degree for 
or ten inches arc the moft common neceflary the work of vegetation. * 
depths of earth for dung Hot-beds. ' See According therefore to the above hints of 
Earthing the bed. dimenfions, &c. mark out on the ground the 

A Hot-bed may be made either for a one- width and length of the intended Hot-bed, 
light, two-light, or three-light frame, or for allowing, if for frames, for it to be two or 
two, three, or more three-light frames in a three inches wider on each fide than the frame ; 
range; the three-light frames being the moft add according to that flandard may either 
common forts for general ufc, cfpccially to make the bed entirely on the furface, or in 
receive plants from the fmallcr frames, to re- a trench, agreeable to the rules before laid 
main to grow to perfection, or to forward down. 

-them to any conliderablc fuse (fee Frames). Making the Hot-bed. 

But a Hot-oed deftgned chiefly as a feed-bed To make the Hoi-bed, fhake feme of the 
for railing a few plants for tranfplantation, as longeft, or moft ftrawy dung along the bot- 
eucumbcrs, melons, tender annuals, Acc. a tom, to begin the, firft formation of the bed ; 
bed for a Angle frame, either a one-light or a then take it, long and fhort together as it 
,rwo-light box, may be fufficient, especially comes to hand, and fhake it evenly on every 
for private tffc, or fjmearly work; or may be part, railing the Tides perfectly upright, ftraight, 
for a threc-light frafl^according to the quan- and as firm at poffible; forming the comers 
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•lfo always full and very firm, keeping the 
middle well filled with the heft dung ; and as 
you go on, beat each layer of dung evenly 
and firmly down with the dung-fork; or, if 
very long, loofe, ftrawy dung, it may be 
trodden, to fettle every part equally; but in 
common middling dung, by no means tread, 
only bout it regularly down, as above, and in 
this maimer proceed till the bed is arrived to its 
deiigned or neceflary height, according to the 
fealon, as before obferved, or ufe it is intend¬ 
ed for, as is always hinted fb the rcfpe&ive 
articles; making proper allowance of a foot, 
or thereabouts, for fettling; railing that in¬ 
tended for frames, two or three inches higher 
in the back or north fide than in front, to 
give the greater flope of die glades to the fun, 
finilhing the top even in every part; and 
when the bed is thus railed to the height in¬ 
tended, trim up all the fiiort dung ramming 
at laft round the bed, laying it on the top 
ridgevvays along the middle, which may either 
then, or rather,, it a (Irons; bed, in a few days 
after, when the bed has fettled a little, be lc-* 
veiled to make good all inequalities, and 
fmooth the fuvface ; then fet on the frames, 
&c. and earth the bed agreeable to the rules 
hereafter laid down. 

The proper frames and glades in general' 
ufe for thefe Hot-beds, are del'cribcd under the 
article Frames. The common forts arc one- 
light, two-light, and three-light frames; the 
two former generally for (matter purpofcs, as 
feed-heds, or nurferv beds, for railing and for¬ 
warding plants for final tranfpiantation into 
three-light frames ; fo that one or two of each 
of tltcie fives may be (ufficient; and have a 
proper fupply of the three-light frames for ge¬ 
neral ufe, as before obferved. See Frames. 

Hand-glades f ir covering late Hot-beds are 
of two urns ; fquure, or leaded hand-glafies, 
and bell glafles. The fqusre glades being 
fiamed with lead, and of many fmall panes of 
glafs worked into the lead-woik. The belU 
giafles arc lhaped like a beil, all of one piece, 
arc blown at the glafs-houfes, where they arc 
Ibid, and are ratlier preferable to the fquarc 
glafles for the growth and prefervation of 
plants ; only thcic is this advantage in the 
ffjuaies, that if broke they can be readily 
mended; but the bells, when broken, are ge¬ 
nerally rendered ufeiefs, though if not broke 
into pieces, they may fometimes be joined by 
a cement of white-lead colour; and the Ixm- 
don gardeners, fome of whom work feverai 
hundred hand-glafies in a fcafon, generally 
prefer the b r lls to the oilier forts. Lithcr of 
thefe forts of glafles are proper to ufe for Hot¬ 
beds made any tins. from about she middle or 


latter end of April to the beginning or middle 
of Juue, and thence continued all rummer, or 
as Tongas thought neceflary for jthe prote&ion 
of the plants, from cafual heavy or inceflant 
rains, &c. 

Paper frames being light open frame-work, 
conft tufted like the root of a houfe, or top of 
a covered waggon, and covered with oiled 
paper, are mo ft excellent for fummer Hoc- 
bed work, i. c. Hot-beds made in May and 
beginning of June. See Cucumber and 
Paper Frames/ 

Hiving, however, formed the Hot-bed for 
either ol the above, and if of fome conlider- 
able fubftance in thicknefs and length, it will 
be advifable, particularly for frames, to de¬ 
fer the framing and earthing it finally for fe¬ 
verai days, or a week or more, according to 
the ftrength of the lied, until a little fettled, 
and the firft violent heat fubfided; for the 
heat will be very ftrong, and frequently of a 
burning quality, for the firft week or two after 
it is made; it m%y, however, be proper to fet 
the frames and glafles on both, to defend the 
bed from exceflive rains or fnow, and to draw 
up the heat (boner, to forward the bed to a 
proper temperature for the reception of the 
mould, and feeds or plants, obferving to ruife 
he upper ends of the lights a hand's breadth 
high, or (hove them fo much down in dry 
weather, that the great fleam always arifing 
in Dung Hot-beds may pafs freely off"; for 
in ftrong Hot-beds neither the earrh, feed, nor 
plants, (hould be put in till the fierce heat and 
violent fleam has a little abated, which may,, 
be in fix, eight, or ten days, or a fortnight, 
according to the fubftance of the Hot-bed; for 
that for one frame-only will fooner work it- 
l’elf to a proper degree of heat for the purpofe 
of vegetation, than a range* for two or more/ 
(t ames, though a Hot-bed of (lender fubftance. 
may be framed. See. earthed and all, as foon 
as it is made, as no great danger is to be ap¬ 
prehended from burning, and more particu¬ 
larly thofe fur final! frames, hand-glafies. Sec. 
hut to Hot-bcds of any confiderablc fubftance, 
cither for one or more large frames, always 
ufe the above precaution previous to earthing,* 
fowing, or planting, efpccially if you intend 
to fow oi*plant in the earth of the bed; or 
even if you fow or plant in pots, plunging 
them in the eatth, that although they may be 
raifed up if there is danger of bunting at bot¬ 
tom, yet but few plants thrive well when 
there is a very. great fleam and vehement 
heat. 

Where there is a confiderablc range of 
Xubftsntial Hot-bcds for many frames, the 
placing the frames thneon before they are to 
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•’ be fixed for {good, may not be convenient; in 
which cafe it is proper, in default of the frames, 
to have, mats, or dry long litter, ready to cover 
the top, in cafe of excefiive rains, or fnow 
falling, which might chill and retard the bed 
greatly from becoming of a due temperature 
lor the reception of the earth, &c. and fome- 
times occafions a bed to become of a burning 
quality, which otherwise would be of a regu¬ 
lar temperature. 

In Arong Hot-beds defigned for ftrength 
and duration of heat, it will, as foon as they 
•re made, be proper to provide fome Charp- 
pointed Aicks, two feet long, to thruft down 
into the middle of the bed in different parts, 
that, by pulling out the Aicks daily, and feel¬ 
ing their lower parts, will enable you to judge 
of the working and temperature of the bed, 
to know more rcadily.wheu of a proper ftate 
for the reception of the mould and plants, 
which in Arong beds mull not lie trufted there¬ 
in till the burning heat is part. 

Ifthe Hot-hed is, therefojjf, of good fub- 
ftance, and for the large frames, it is proper 
to let it remain fome days to fettle, before it 
is framed for good, becaufe, norwithftanding 
all the'care in making, it will often fettle un¬ 
equally, and Aiouid be levelled before it is 
earthed; in from about diree to five, fix, or 
eight days, according to the nature of the 
duug, of fubftance of the bed, it will have fo 
-far fettled as to difeover the inequalities, if 
any; when, if the frames and glades were 
placed thereon for the purpofes above-men¬ 
tioned, they muft be taken off, and all the in- 
equalities made even by levelling the top as 
vou Audi foe neceftary, making the furtace 
firm, and ftfiooth it off neatly with the back 
of the fpadc, and dire£Uy put on the frame 
and glafles for good; opening the lights a 
little at top to give vent to the A earn, as be¬ 
fore obferved; and as foon as the bed is be¬ 
come of a moderate temperature, and there is 
no danger from too violent a beat, put on the 
earth, to receive the feed or plants. 

Earthing the Bed. 

With refpedi to eaujung the bed; obferve 
that fubftantial dung Hot-beds - for frames, 
after being covered n ith Are frames, &c. they 
fometimes heat violently the firft wtfek or fort¬ 
night; and that if the earth was put in dar¬ 
ing the fierce heat, it, by confining (jre heat 
arm Aeam Aili mote elofety, will lie in danger 
#f being burnt to a whitifh mouldy colour, and 
Iftirn aifo the feedand roots of the plants, if any 
were fown or planted ; and when the earth U 
thus burnt by the heat of die dung, no foeds 
nor plant*dan vegetate or thrive m it; fo 
that; when this happens to he the cafe, all the 


earth muft be taken out, and replaced with 
the like quantity of freflj compoft. There¬ 
fore, in Hot-beds of any confidcrabie fob. 
fiance, either for one or more frames, ex¬ 
amine, previous to moulding them, the Aate of 
heat daily with good attention, both by die 
Aicks, and by dirofting your hand down into 
the dung : thus you will judge regularly of 
the working of die bed from irs firft formation, 
to its greateft heat; and thence till the vehe¬ 
mence of it begins to abate, and become jfto- 
per for vegetation ; then prepare to put in the 
mould. It is an obfervation worth notice, 
that when a fort of fungi, or fpawn of the 
mulhroom tribe, which often life in dung 
Hot-bcds, begins firft to appear, is a certain 
lign that the Hot-bed, if ever fo Al ong, it in 
a proper temperature both for the reception of 
earth and plants. 

But, Us we formerly noticed, (lender Hot¬ 
beds, for. final 1 frames, made about two feet 
depth of dung, or little more, feldom require 
fo much precaution as above, which is di- 
>re&ed chiefly for Arong beds, made three or 
four feet high, for large frames, to (how what 
is often abfolotcly ncccffary to be done, for 
the benefit of the plants to be cultivated iit 
them: therefore as to flcoiler Hot-beds, as 
their heat is never fo violent nor durable, may, 
according to their lubilancc, either be earthed 
as foon as made, or in two, three, or four 
da'ys after, as you (hail judge proper by the 
above rules, which are moft commonly men¬ 
tioned in the different articles. 

Obferve, however, even in the ftrongeft Hot¬ 
beds, to watch the opportunity of their pro¬ 
per temperature; not to lofcany time, for them 
to wa Ac their heat ineiJe&ually, w ithout being 
earthed, fown, or planted. 

The earth for all forts of Hot-beds Atould 
be rich and light, and of a diy temperament; 
but more particularly for early work in win¬ 
ter and fpring, cfpcciaily for tender plants, 
fuch as cucumbers, melons, tender annuals, 
&c. for very moift earth rots fuch tender plans 
while young, hinds too dofo, and by its com- 
pa&ncfs confines the heat and Aeam, fo as to 
burn at bottom, and fcorch the roots of the 
plants; let, therefore, tome light mould be 
always ready, drying in fome airy (bed, two 
or three weeks bcforc-hand, for cariy work. 
See Composts. 

The depth of earth neceftary to be laid on 
thefo Hot-bcds is according to the purpofes 
for which the Hot-bed is defigned. whether 
principally for fowing feed, of lor the recep¬ 
tion of plants, and according to the ntttire of 
the planrs, or whether dehgttcd chiefly for 
plunging pots; but generally from about five 

or 
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err fix, to ten or twelve inches, is the common 
.depth j obferving, if for lowing feeds to rail'e 
plants for tranfpiamation, the depth of mould 
may l>c about fix inches; anti if the plants are 
to remain where railed, to acquire their full 
growth, not Id's than fioin about lix or eight 
to ten or twelve inches depth of earth will be 
requifite ; and if for the immediate reception 
of plants, to remain, or for ftriking cuttings 
of any fort, &c. from about fix to eight, ten, 
or twelve inches of mould will alfo be need- 
fury; regulating the whole with proper atten¬ 
tion, agreeably both ia fome proportion to 
the nature or fuse of growth of the general 
plants intended, and in fome degree to the 
fuhtlaiice of the Hot-bed, as one of confidcr- 
able ft l ength requires and admits of baviug a 
greater depth of earth than a Hauler bed ; and 
plants of larger growth remaining in the fame 
bed to acquire pcrfe&ion, as cucumbers and 
melons, which are not only extenfive growers, 
but producing large fruit, requiring much 
nouriihmcnt, need a greater depth of mould 
than fmail fallad-herbs, dec. and fo in pro¬ 
portion to other plants, generally or occafion- 
aily raifed in Hot-beds to attain perfection: but 
for temporary occalions juft to raife a quan¬ 
tity of plants from feed, dec. for tranfplanting 
in young growth, a moie moderate depth of 
earth is lumcient; and for plunging pots, con¬ 
taining either feed or plants, fevcrul inches of 
earth ts ncceffary, according to the fize of the 
pots, in which to plunge them, without go¬ 
ing into the dung of die bed; therefore, ac¬ 
cording to thefc nints, you will readily judge 
of the proper depth of the earth generally ne- 
ccflfary upon dung Hot-beds. Other particulars 
arc exhibited under the rcfpc&ive articles. 

In earthing the beds, be careful to cover 
every part ofthc dung within the frame there¬ 
with, efpscially after the plants are coinc up, 
or any planted, that no ftcam may rife im¬ 
mediately from the dung upon them; for the 
ftcam of horfc dung being of a very rank cut¬ 
ting nature, as is evident by its effedt upon 
one’s eyes, that if it attacked*the plants, with¬ 
out firft pa fling through a hotly of earth, 
would deftroy tnoft forts it encounters in its 
paflage from the dung; which is called (learn¬ 
ing the plants. 

With regard to fovving or planting feeds or 
plants in the above Hot-beds, obferye, as di¬ 
rected for moulding the bed, that if the bed 
is of ftrong fubftance, and under frames, be 
feareful neither to fow nor plant till the dan¬ 
cer of burning is over, efpccislly not unlefs 
the fowing or planting is performed in pots, 
that may be moved up as occafion requires; 
but at any rate it i* always better tp wait a 
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day or two, than to endanger burning good 
plants: do not, however, lofe time when the 
bed is ready, for it is neceffary always to have 
a lively heat at firft to promote a quick ger- 
minatioif in the feeds, or to Al ike and fet the 
plants a-going, fo as to affmne a free growth 
at firft fetting off; fo that, in (lender or very 
moderate Hot-beds, the feeds and plants may 
be committed to the earth as foon ahnoft as it 
has acquired a little heat. 

And as to the method of fowing the various 
feeds and plants commonly railed in thefe Hot-' 
beds, it being difteicm according to die forts, 
fome fown on ihc fur fact and covered jn with 
earth, others in drills, &o. ail which is gene¬ 
rally exhibited under each refpc&ive arti¬ 
cle. * 

In refpedt to the management of the Hot¬ 
beds after being fown or planted with feeds 
or phnts, it is often different, according as 
the different plants may require: but take the 
following general hints: the feed or plants 
being put in, the giaffes are to be continued 
conftuntiy on until June or July, when the 
weather is become fettled and warm, particu¬ 
larly to all die tender kinds of plants; frefh 
air, however, muft be admitted daily, at all 
opportunities in mild weather, by railing the 
upper ends of the lights, or, if hand glades, 
by propping up one fide, from about half an 
inch to two or three inches high, according 
to the heat and fleam in the bed, and tempe¬ 
rature of the outward air; (hutting all clofe 
in due time towards evening, and muft be 
kept clofe every night during the cold weather; 
cover alfo the glafles every night with mats 
until June, efpecially for the more tender 
forts of plants; one or two mats thick may be 
fufficicnt covering while the bed is in full heat: 
but when it decrcafes, you may augment the 
covering by the addition of another mat; 
never (uffenng the mats to hang down low 
over the tides of the frame and bed, as is often 
practifcd intentionally to k?ep out the cold 
more effectually j but this not only excludes 
the free air too much, to the great detriment 
of .the plants, by drawing them up weak, and 
of a fickly yellow colour; it alfo promotes a 
rank fleam, pernicious alfo to the health of all 
vegetables, and often proves the death of 
many of th? more tender herbaceous tribe. 

When the firft great heat of the bed is 
abated, which may be in a week or fortnight 
after it is made, if in winter or early in fpring, 
when cutting winds, or driving cold rains and 
faow may be expected, it is good culture 
to lay a quantity of dry long Titter, draw, 
wafte hay, or fern, rouua the (ides of the bed, 
quite from the bottom, half , a foot or more 
4 B " thick. 
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thick, and as high up the frame as the earth' 
with in fide reaches: it will greatly preferve 
the heat in a proper temperature, and the bed 
will not require to be lined fo foon as it other- 
wife would dov 

But when the heat of the bed naturally de¬ 
clines, or becomes of a weakly temperature, 
k mud be renewed by adding frefh hot dung 
around the tides, which is called lining the 
bed, and is particularly neceflary for all dung 
Hot-beds, made any time in winter or fpring, 
until the beginning or middle of May, that 
ate defigned to continue plants any confidcr- 
able time; but thofe Hot-beds made in May 
generally fupport a due degree of heat with¬ 
out lining, until the arrival of warm fettled 
weather, as before obferved. With lefpcCt, 
however, to linings to C 3 ily beds, they may 
fometimes require a repetition of new linings 
three or four times, efpecially thofe made in 
winter, to continue them in a uniform heat ; 
tbefe linings (hould be of the hotted dung, and 
applied quite from the bottom to the top of the 
bed, and about fifteen or eighteen inches wide at 
bottom, drawing it in to about a foot wide at 
top, railing it four or live inches up the frame, 
to allow for fettling, hut not more; for the 
top of the lin.ings, when fettled, (hould he 
but very little above the bottom of the frame, 
left its heat burn the earth adjoining to the 
frame withintide: and to prevent (learn from 
anting too copioutiy from the linings, lay a 
flratum of eaith on the top, two inches thick, 
continuing it clofc up to the bottom of the 
frame, that no (learn may arife that way ; for 
the rank ft cam immediately from dung, with¬ 
out firft pa (Eng through a body of-earth, is 
deftru&ive to moft plants. According as the 
lining fettles down tower than th^ top of the 
bed, add more frefh dur.g, obfervmg the pre¬ 
cautions as above; and when the heat of the 
lining is exhaufted, it muft be renewed with 
a frefh quantity of dung; or fome of the beft 
of the former'lining may be (haken up and 
mixed with a good quantity of new, and 
forked up in a lining, as before directed ; in 
thu manner we mutt continue to fupport the 
beat of dung Hot-beds as tong as the aid of ar¬ 
tificial heat is requifite for the growth tff 
; plants contained therein. Sec List IKO. 

Tanner's burk Hot-beds. 

Tanner’s bark Hot- beds, commonly called 
bark-beds, made of the material tanner's bark 
nr tan, after having been ufed in the tan-vats 
or pits, forms the mod regular, moderate, 
and durable heat, and greatly fuperior to dung 
Hot-beds, on (everal particular occafions ; 
though ngt fo proper for common general 
Hot tub a? horfe-duog. 


hot 

For as bark Hot-beds always require to ho 
made in proper bark-pits formed for that pur* 
pofe of brick-work, or port and planking, 
to confine the tan in its thori loofe nature; 
and the bark or tan not conveniently obtained 
in all places, is only ufed occationaliy in 
the common Hot-bed manner; efpecially, as 
horfe dab]e-dung of proper temperature for 
Hot-beds, is almoft every where abundant, 
and readily obtained at lets expenfe, or pof- 
fefled by many within their own premifes; 
and being the moft conveniently eligible for 
common Hot-bcds, as not requiring any pic 
like the bark-beds, is mote generally adopted 
for all principal Hot-bed work, by common 

f arden-trames, hand-glades, paper-frames, 
cc. agreeable to the foregoing general ob- 
fervations and directions under the head, 
Horfe-dung Hot-beds. 

However, tan or bark Hot-beds, where 
there arc proper conveniences of bark-pits, 
in which to make them, furnilhed with frames 
and glafics fuitahle, are fuperior in many oc- 
cafions to dung Hot-bcds, both in railing 
many eatly efculent productions, and vari¬ 
ous curious flowers to early bloom, as well 
as in the propagation and raiting many forts 
of tender exotics, from feeds, layers, cuttings, 
&c. as for inftancc, of cfculents, may, m 
bark Hot-beds, raife early ilraw-berries and 
melons, which, by the regular, moderate, 
and durable heat of rhefe kinds of Hot-bcds, 
are generally obtained in great perfection at 
an early feafon ; likewife, (mall early crops of 
dwarf peas, and kidney-beans, &c. and of 
flowering plants, many forts may be forced 
in great perfection of early bloom, in bark 
Hot-beds, both of bulbous, tuberous, and 
fibrous-rooted kinds, fuch as hyacinths, dwarf 
tulip, jonquils, narciflufcs, anemones, ra- 
nunculufcs, pinks, and many other moderate- 
growing kinds; alfo rofes, and fome other 
Imall ornamental-flowering throbs. 

But fanner’s bark Hot-beds arc alfo of great 
utility in hot-houfes, (loves, and forcing- 
houfes, as the principal and moft proper and 
effectual kind of Hot-beds for them different 
departments; in which they are commonly 
called bark-beds. 

As however the general particulars of tan¬ 
ner’s hark Hot-beds arc folly explained under 
the articles Bark or Tan, Bark-beds, and 
Baric-Pits, flee, we refer the reader to thofe 
heads. 

Of tit different Sens of Plants rofd in tit 
foregoing Dang and Tanner's*bark Hot-Beds . 
With relpcdt to the forts of plants, flee/ 
commonly, or occationaliy, raifed in the above 
different wads of Hot-beds, they are very 

numerous; 
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numerous; many of the kitchen-garden 
plants, a numerous tribe of flowering plants, 
particularly of the annual tribe, as /hown 
under the article Annual Flowers ; and man y 
of the green-houfe and ftove exotics. 

Of the kitchen efculcnts, the principal forts 

f enerally and occafionally railed or forced in 
lot-beds, are, cucumbers,—melons,—afpara- 
us,—ftrawberrics, kidney-beans, peas, dwarf- 
cans, radithes, fmall-faliad herbs, and lettuce, 
thelartcr both fometimes in large plants forced 
to cabbaging in winter or early in faring, alfo 
feed fown early in fpring: likewife, cauli¬ 
flowers, early cabbage, altid red cabbage, a 
fmall portion of each in the fpring to forward 
them for early pricking out, efpecially when 
the wintcr-ftanding plants of thefe forts have 
fullered by rigorous frofts, &c. or any other 
deficiency thereof; alfo, fometimes, a fmall 
portion of early celery for pricking out; and 
occafionally a lew carrots, fmall white turnep- 
radilh, and a few Dutch turneps; mint, tarra¬ 
gon, and tanfey, bafil, capficums, love-apples, 
coriander, puruanc; and fometimes a few early 
dwarf potatoes; and mulhrooms, always raifed 
in a fort of Hot-bed of peculiar conllriiaion, for 
thofe fungous plants in particular;—but it may 
be proper to intimate, that, of the above lid ot 
lams, the forts which indifpenfably require a 
ot-bed in their principal culture for maincrops, 
are the cucumbers and melons, the bafil, capfi- 
curas, love-apples, and mulhrooms; all the 
others are only raifed in Hot-beds occafionally, 
when required to have any particular forts in 
earlier perfection; fomc attaining mature 
growth for ufe in the Hot-beds, others for 
pricking out early in the fpring ; as all thefe 
other kinds above sntimated are raifed in the 
natural ground for the general crops.—And it 
may be proper to obferve, that in the above and 
other Hot-bed work in the kitchen garden 
plants. Dung Hot-beds arc generally mod eli¬ 
gible and commonly adopted. 

In the flowering plants, all the forts of ten¬ 
der annuals arc raifed in Hot-beds as above, 
in the fpring, for pricking and planting out 
in fummer, tome in pots, and others into beds 
and borders, as may be obferved of each fpc- 
cics and variety both in its refpeftive genus, 
and die whole in one point of view under 
the article Annual Plants. 

And in the numerous tribe of Ihrubby and 
herbaceous exotics, both of the full ground, 
and more tender kinds of the green-houfe and 
dove, many forts, in their propagation by iced, 
cuttings, 4cc. require the aid of Hot-Kcds in 
' that procefs, to forward them to fomc parti¬ 
cular degree of growth for pricking, planting, 
or removing to their refpedlive departments, 


as above; and as the forts of pffints requiring' 
that, afli fiance are very numerous, dilperfed 
in the .various different genera, they could not 
be conveniently inferred under this head; but 
every fort of that nature is intimated accord¬ 
ingly in its refpeclive genus. 

_ HOT-HOUSE, or Stove, a garden-ejec¬ 
tion or department, moflly of glafs-wqrk, 
wherein to have a continual regular degree of 
artificial heat by fire and bark hot-beas, for 
the culture of the mofi tender exotics from 
the hot parts of the world. 

This department, in its conftru&ion, having 
a wall of eight or ten feet high, or more, behind 
with a dwarf-wall in front and both ends, and 
on thefe low walls is upright glafs-work, four, 
five, or fixJfeet, and a Hoping glafs roof, ex¬ 
tending from the top of the front to that of 
the back wall ; and have internal flues for 
fire-heat in winter, and a capacious oblong 
pit in the bottom fpace, in which to have a 
conftant bark-bed to lurnifti a continual re¬ 
gular heat winter and fummer; fo as in the 
whole to warm the inclofcd internal air al¬ 
ways to a certain high degree equally at all 
fealons, in which to preferve the moft tender 
exotic plants from the hotted quarters of the 
world, Africa, Afia, and South America, all 
of which exotics, originally natives of thofe 
hot regions, require a fimilar temperature of 
heat in this country in our Hot-houfes and 
(loves, by the means as above ; and in which 
mull be conftant refidents. Such as the Ana¬ 
nas, or pine-apple, and numerous other dif¬ 
ferent fpecics of exotics of fimilar tender qua¬ 
lity, retained for variety, in their great diver- 
flty of many different growths, either curious, 
lingular, or ornamental, and fomc principally 
for their mofi curious and beautiful efculent 
productions, as the Ananas before mentioned, 
in their admirable fruit the pine-apple, and for 
which the pine-plants conftitute the principal 
furniture of many Hot-houfes; though, as 
the fame degree of heat therein requifite for 
the culture of the pines, is applicable to that 
of moft other exotics natives of hoc climates, 
many other different forts are admitted, if but 
a plant or two of each, for variety.—See 
Bromelia Ananas , the Pine-apple. 

But a Hot-houfe is alfo of great utility in 
forwarding many forts of choice or defirable 
hardy plants, flowers, and fruits, to early 
perfe&ion, being fown or planted in pots, and 
placed in the Hot-houfe in' winter, or early 
in fpring; die general conftant heat of that 
department will forward them to maturity 
two or three months or more before their nar. 
tural feafon in the full ground; fuch as kid-* 1 
ney beans, ftrawberrics, dec. alfo many forts 
4 B a 
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of flowering plants, both annuals and per- both of which, having internal flues for fire- 
cnuial*, of moderate growth, forwarded to heat next the main wall, and continued round 
early bloom ; and vines planted iu the 'outlidc, along towards the front glafs, or fometimes 
dole to the front, the ftem of each introduced ranged longitudinally along the middle fpace, 
through a fmall hole above, and the internal if no bark-pit is allotted in that part, for a 
branches trained up under the elaflcs, produce bark-bed, *&c. as fome of thefc departments, 
grapes in May and June ; or Ijkewifc, in the under the denomination of Hot-walls, have 
Hot-houfe, may ratie early cucumbers in good the front indofure of glafs-work, of fuffici- 
pertefhon ; and by aid of the Hot-houfe, the ent width to admit of forming an internal pit, 
feeds, cuttings, flips, &c. of many curious four, to five or fix feet width, the length of 
tender plants” are occafionally forwarded ex- the ere#ion; in which to make a bark-bed’, or 
ceedingly in their growth, by plunging the fometimes a dung hot-bed, or occafionally dung 
pots thereof in any vacant fpa'ccs in the balk- below,andtan-barlyibove, toaflift, inconjunc- 
ht d, or fometimes placed in any other mod tion with the fire heat of the flues in warming 
convenient part where room, and properly the internal air; and each department, in cither 
watered. method, has a border of good mellow, loamy. 

Ho v-.tver, the above introdui5lions are only or other fubftantial fertile earth, of proper width 
mention. J for pra&ice on particular occa- next the main wall, in which to plant the requi- 
fions ; as the general intention of a Hot-houfe litc forts of trees; or. where no bark-bed, the 
is for the culture of the tendered exorics-frora whole bottom fpacc is of good earth, cither a 
the hot regions of the Weft and Eaft Indies, narrow indofure of glafs of four to five or fix 
and many other fimilar hot parts, and which feet, to have only a range of trees next die wall, 
will not live in this country in the open air, the trees trained as wall-trees, orefpaiicrs; or if 
except fome particular forts, a month or two a wider compartment, have wall-trees behind, 
in the heat of fummer in hot drv fcafons, trained to the height of the wall, and others 
principally in July and Aueuft, but the greater trained in lower growth, in tire internal fpace 
part require to be continued always in the Hot- forward, either efpalier-ways, or a» fmall 
houfe ; confidin'* in the whole of many dif- dwarf-ftandards, or fometimes as horizontal 
ferent ’ genera, ipecies, and varieties, all ge- dwarfs, fuch as explained under the article 
nerallv denominated Hot-houfe or ftovepljnrs; Dwarf-trefs. 

a general lift of which is given under the ar- But it fliould be obferved, that when of wide 
tide Stovf.. dimeniions eitlier to admit of a bark-pit, or 

For as the Hot-houfe and ftove may, in having the whole internal bottom fpacc of earth 
fome meafure, be coniidercd as limilar, the with trees againft the wall, and others planted 
particulars of the conftru&ion, dimeniions, forward between thcfe # and the elaflcs, may 
lift of the principal plants thereof, and gene- properly be confulered as forcingTroufes. 
ral management, are fully explained under And Hot-walU may be confide ted princi- 
ihe article Stove, which the reader is re- pally fuch as have narrower indofure* of 
quelled to fee for any further information re- glals, four to five or fix feet width, contain- 
quired. ing on lv one range of trees, trained towards 

1 HOT-WALLS, ranges of brick or ftone the wall upon trcillis-work, if a ranee of flues 
walling, fronted with glafs-work inclofme a immediately next the wall; but if ail the flues 
fpace of feveral feet width, and furnillicd are ranged forward, the trees can he trained 
with internal fire-flues, &c. wholly for fore- tlofc to the wall. ,, 
ing fruit-trees to early production. ' But as the Hot-walls and forcing-houfes 

Thcfe Hot-walls or fire-walls generally are nearly fimilar, in their conftru&ion, ufc,and 
range longways, eaft and weft, to trout the general management, to forcing frames ex- 
full fun ; Having the funny or fouth-fide dc- plained under that head, fttall relcr to the laid 
fended with a frame-work of glafs ; the whole article for the general explanation, 
length and height inclofing a fpace, cither of HUMULUS, the Hop-plant, 
but moderate width, four or five to fix or One fpccies only conflitutes this genus; a 
eight feet, for one row of trees behind, train- Jhardy climbing perennial, producing annual 
eifin the wall-tree order, and extended twenty ftalks, twining round any fupport to a great 
tpi thirty, to forty, fifty, or a hundred fee't height, terminated bv fcaly cluftcrs of flowers 
lengdM or of more capacious width of ten, and fruit, of admirable value to the brewers, 
fifteen feet and model ate length, in procuring an agreeable bitter to beer, ren- 
fdrcing-houfc manner, to admit of a dering it mofto wholcfome, and keeping it 

"ntttge of trained trees behind, ami others of from fouring. 

fewer growth forward; and, in cither or Ctafs and order, Ditecia Ptniandria. 

Charac - 
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Charafters.'] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on different plants; the males having 
a five-leaved cup, and the females a quadri- 
fid, acute, general involucrum, and the partial 
one four-leaved, and containing eight florets, 
each furnifhed with a tnonophyllous perian- 
thium. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, five 
capillary filaments in the males, and oblong an- 
therae. Pistillum, in the females, aTmail 
germen, two awl-fluipcd, reflexed, fpreading 
ftyles, and acute fligmns. Pericarpium, 
none. Semen, a roundifh feedfucceedseach 
female floret, lodged in the hafe of the calyx. 

There is but one cultivated fpecies, wnich 
admits of two varieties, the male hop—and fe¬ 
male hop. 

The fpecies is. 

Humui.us, Lupuhts. 

(Lupulus) —7 he hep-pLutt. ] Hath a long. 
Sender, fibry, perennial root, fefiding up an¬ 
nually feveral climbing, long, {lender, rough, 
tough, purplifh ftalks, twining round any 
fnpport fifteen or twenty feet high ; adorned 
with large, palmatcd, rough leaves, on -long 
font-ftalks, and whitifli-ydlow, apetalous, 
fcaly flowers, in pendulous clufters froiff the 
fide* and ends of the flalks ; appearing in July, 
and the feed, and fcaly covers, which are the 
Hops, ripen in Augurt and September. 

Farietits.’] Male Hop-plant, bearing male 
flowers only, growing in long cluflers—fe¬ 
male Hop-plant, bearing female flowers only, 
produced in roundifh, Icaly, leafy cluflers. 

The male Hop grows wild in hedges and 
hank fidcs, and is never cultivated: its young 
flioots, however, in fpring, prepared like afpa- 
ragus, afford a palatable food. 

The female Hop is the only fort that is 
cultivated, and admits of fome varieties, by 
the Hop-planters termed, early white Hop- 
long white Hop—oval Hop—fquarc garlick 
Hop, &c. and thefc varieties of female Hop- 
plants are the forts cultivated, to produce that 
valuable commodity called Hop, well known 
to all for its excellent properties in improving 
all forts of beer and ale. 

Thefc plants arc rarely cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, except a few, by way of climbers, for 
variety; for they will twirt round poles, or 
anyfimilar fupport twenty feet high or more. 

They are very hardy, and will grow any¬ 
where ; observing, however, thofe intended for 
a general production of Hops Ihould have an 
open funny expufure, and as good ground as 
poffiblc, in any open field that produces good 
grafs or corn, prepared for their reception by 
digging or ploughing; though when large quan¬ 
tities are cultivated for fate, ploughing is the 
moil expeditious and cheapcft tillage ; and the j 
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feta, i. e. cuttings of fuckers from the root, are 
planted in rows, fix or eight feet aftmder in 
fpring, which fhoot up the lame year intoftalk, 
and produce ripe Hops in autumn; and the roots 
abiding for years, fend up a frefh crop, annu¬ 
ally. 

Propagation and Culture. 

Their propagation is by cuttings of the 
fuckers arifing immediately from the roots 
within die ground, every part of which will 
grow, cutting them fix or feven inches long, 
each having three or four buds, or eyes, for 
emitting flioots, and are taken from the roots 
of the plants of any old plantation in full 
perfe&ion for bearing; being particular to 
chufe good forts, and fuch as are good bear¬ 
ers, trimming each fet from all parts of the 
old vine, and any hollow or bad part: the 
fpring of the year, at Hop-drcfling time, is 
the proper feafon for procuring the fct»; that 
.is February, March, and beginning of April; 
they may alfo be propagated by layers of the 
young flioots in fuinmer, cutting off their tops 
at the time of laying; they will root and form 
fets for next fpring. 

It is of confcquence to be choice in the 
fort of Hop to plant; they fliouid be all of a 
fort, not early, middle, and late kinds plant¬ 
ed together, which, by ripening at different 
times, would occafion great trouble in gather¬ 
ing* 

The early white Hop comes firft, is a fine 
Hop, but an indifferent bearer. The long 
white Hop is next, is a good bearer, and va¬ 
luable foit. The fquarc garlick-hop is lateft, 
is a plentiful bearer, but a coarfer Hop thaa 
the former. 

March and April is the proper time for 
planting rhem. 

The ground fhould be well digged, or elfe 
deeply ploughed, and well rough-harrowed, 
to break all clods, and render the furface fine 
and fmooth ; and if the ground is rather poor, 
fomc well-rotted dung, or a comport of dung 
and earth together, may lie laid in heaps to 
mix in each hole. 

Then having the fets ready, proceed to plant 
them by line, .in ftraight rows, fix or eight 
feet dirtance, and the fame dirtance in each 
row, in the quincunx order. Be provided, 
with a lone line, to reach quite acrofs the 
ground, ana in which, at every fix or eight 
feet, tie a knot, or fmall bit of rag; then 
rtretching the line, and having a quantity of 
fmall fharp-pointed flicks, place one down at 
each of the marks,' and in each place a hole 
is to be digged, a foot and a half wide, and 
filled qp again with the earth and rotten dung, 
for the receptiop of the plants, four or five in 

each 
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wdi, as dire&ed below ; having thus mark-1 form a greater body of earth immediately about 
ed out one line, remove it fix or eight feet I ihe plants, continuing the hoeing during the 
further, placing it lb as the murks thereon Jfummcr as there iha.ll be occafion. 
may be oppolite t:;e middle of the ipaces or I The plants will ihoot forth into vine toks 
intervals of the firft row, that the plant$*raay Irably ftrong, early the fame year; fo dial in 
ftnn’d in the quincunx form, and ptace the fticks I May l'mall poles inay be placed to each hill, 
as befoic ; fo on to a third, and every row to I for them to run upon, as hereafter directed, 
die end. But the way to have them in an I and they will produce a few hops the fame 
exad quincunx order, is to have a triangular | year, though fome do not pole dietu at all the 
gauge, made with three pieces of pan-tile lath, I firft feafon, only tvvift the vine into a bunch. 
Sec. eight feet long, joined together in form I in June, at the top of each hill, regartflefe 
of a triangle, making the ends crofs each I of any crop, as it is apt to weaken the young 
other, about an inch or two in a forked man- j plants. 

ner; then having placed one row of (Ticks by I The next neceffary work is in fpring fol- 
line, as above, remove the line to the place I lowing to drefs or prune the Hops, ana Fe- 
of die next row, apply two ends of the tri-1 bruary and March is the proper feafon, wheu 
angle to two of die fticks of the firft row, I the ground is to be dug or ploughed, and the 
one ftick beween each fork, and then plant a I earth about die hills of plants be removed 
ftick in the fork of the odier end of the gauge | away near to the ftocks or roots, clearing it 
in thefecond line, to form the next row; thus I quite away 4fora the tops of the principal 
moving the triangle along, place it to two I roots with an iron-picker, for the convenience 
more fticks in the firiT row, as before, plant] of pruning clofe to the head of the flock ; 

. another ftick in the fork of the other end, I then with a (harp knife trim off all die flioots 
and fo proceed to the end of thq row, and in I of laft year, or the remaining part of them, 
the fame manner fet out every row till the 1 clofe to the head of the ftocks or fets; clearing 
whole is completed; thus you form an cxa& j away alfo all young fuckers, and dire&ly trim 
quincunx; and the plants will alfo range ex-1 in the earth around each bill, and cover the 
*<SUy every way, and appear very beautiful] ftocks with mould two or three inches thick; 
when they are poled. 1 and this is to he every year repeated. 

Then, where each ftick ftands,mark out, and j- After this the plants will loon fhoot forth 
dig a round hole about eighteen inches wide, and J into vine, or bind, when long poles, about 
a moderate fpade deep, breaking the earth well, ] fifteen or twenty feet in length, muft be placed 
calling fome out, and add to the reft fome of I for diem to run upon: April, or the beginning 
die rotten dung or compoft from the heaps j of May, when the fhoots are a foot long, u 
laid for that purpofe, mixing it well with the I the fealon for this work : three poles mull be 
earth of the notes, forming it in a fort of hil-J fet to each hill, around the outtide, let deep 
lock in the middle of each hole; though where j into the ground, by making holes for them 
the foil is frefh and naturally good, there will J with an iron crow, fo as to place them with 
he no - abfolute nccefiity for dung; fo may | their top inclining a little outward from each 
only dig the notes toloofcn die earth well, at I other, to keep the plants from entangling, and 
the fame time drawing in fome of the top mould! a (pace between two of them be left open 
on each fide round the hole, into a final! hil- J toward the fouth, to admit thc‘ fun more 
lock, the width of the bole, and two or three j freely. 

inches high, levelling the top, and hollow it j The Hops being thus poled, dicy will for 
a little; the places thus prepared in either of I the general part naturally twine thcmfelvcs 
.the above methods, are ready for the plants, j about the poles, obferving to diredl fitch with 
The plants, or.fets, are then to be planted, I the hand as do not readily catch hold of them- 
four or five in each hill, with a dibble, one j felves, turning them die way of the fun’s ap- 
in die middle, and the reft round it, at four j parent motion, and tic them toofely with dried 
inches diftance, and all nearly even widi the I ruflies or other foft bandage, training two or 
genci/il furface, prefling the earth clofe about I three vines to each pole, and all above that 
them, and cover them over with finely-broken | Ibould be plucked up, if the plantation be old a 
mould as you go on, and this finishes the! but if young, wrap them up together in the 
>work. I middle of the hill*. 

Theplantation being thus formed, the next I 'Die next work is fummer-digging, in the 
care 1 R 0 keep it clean from weeds by hoeing: j beginning of June, which i* o£gi»g about 
the firft hoeing will be requilite in May, | the hills, and calling up fome fine earth a- 
■dialing dfy weather, and, as you proceed, j round, and upon each; which is ibmetimes re¬ 
draw a little mould round about each hill to] peated again the beginning of July, to make 
l 1 all 
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fill the hilli of a proper fubftance, for the bet- otherwise they Would become powder In hag* 
ter nourifhing of the plants. ging. 

After the plants are grown up, if you find The bagging is performed In large bags 
any of them under-poled, taller poles mull be made of about four ells and a half.of .dl-wide 
placed near rhofe that are too {hurt, to re- coarfedoth; about a handful of hops is firft 
ceive the vines from them; for unlefs they tied into each corner at bottom* to ferve as 
have due length of pole* they will not yield handles; the bag is then faflened to. a hole 
a full crop; and if the viues arc very ftrong of due width in the floor, made for that pur- 
and over-top the poles, it is common to ftrike pofe, having a hoop fattened to the mouth of 
oif the heads of the {hoots with a fwitch* the bag* on which it refts on the edges of the 
whereby they throw out many lateral branches* hole; then a perfon puts the hops into die 
well charged with clutters ot fruit. bag, -while another is continually treading 

In July the Hops will blow, and towards them down, till the bag is full; the bag it 
the end of Augutt will begin to ripen; the then unfattened from the hoop* and let down; 
tokens of which are the bunches of fruit im- and clofe up the mouth, tying a handful of 
parting a ftrong Hop-like feent, becoming dry Hops alfo in each corner*, as in die bottom 
and hard to the touch, and the browniili co- part; they arc then ready for market, See. 
lour of the feed. The mod confiderable plantations of Hops 

At thefe tokens of maturity, the Hops are in England, are in Kent and Surry, and fome 
fit for gathering, when they Ihould be picked parts of Suflex and Hampftiire, buf more par- 
with all poflible expedition; for a luddeu ftorin ticularly Kent, where the Hopgardens ex- 
of wind, or gteat rains, would do conlidcrabie hibit a delightful appearance in fummer, and 
damage, by breaking down the vine and dif- from which counties it is amazing to fee the 
colouring the Hop. numbers of great waggon loads daily brought 

This work of picking Hops mutt be per- to London in September and Oflober, prm- 
formed in dry weather it poflihlc. cipally to the Borough of Southwark, where 

A certain number ot hills in a Ajuarc fpace are the great magazines of them for the fuppljr 
is to be cleared at a time, generally about of the brewery ; great quantities are alfo 
eleven, and a large fiiuare bin, or wooden brought by water, and depolited in warehoufes 
frame, eight feet long, by three broad, having on both fides of the river Thames, belonging 
a cloth within hanging on tenter-hooks, is to the hop factors. 

to be placed in the centre to ret cive the Hops; A plantation of Hops wilf continue in good 
then proceeding to the work of picking, cut bearing fcveral years, provided the ground is 
tip the vine of the above number of hills, and properly manured. 

pull up the poles, uling a wooden inttrument The proper manure is well-rotted dung, or 
like a lever, having at one end a forked piece a compoft of dung and earth together, pre- 
of iron with teeth on the inlidc, which will pared fame time for that purpofe; and of either, . 
readily raife them out of the ground; then ' from about twenty to forty cart-loads are the 
laying two poles at a time acrofs the bin, and j common allowance for an acre; the former 
two or three perfons may ftand on each fide j quantity is generally allowed when dung is 
to pick the Hops therein, picking them very lcaixe,*laying it only along the hills of plants 
clean without leaves and ftalks; and as the to be dug m in winter or fpring, but the belt 
bin is filled, it mutt be emptied two or three way is to allow about forty load, and dig or 
times a day, as there maybe occafion, into plough it in anytime from October till March; 
m hop-bag, and carried to the kiln to dry. and luch a dreffing need not be repeated but. 

The kun for drying Hops is the fame as a once in two or three years, 
malt kiln, covered with a hair cloth, on which Every year, after the ground is cleared from 
they fpread the Hops, which fhould be fpiead the Hops, care fltould be taken of the poles* 
ten or twelve inches thick; and a charcoal which if they could be laid under any coves*! 
fire is commonly ufcd, continuing an even ed place, would greatly prvferve them; hut 
fteady fire, not fierce, but rather mcrcafe it for want of fuch convenience, they arc placed 
by degrees, and in about nine hours let the in parcels upright in the open air, firft fixing 
Hops be turned, and in two or three hours three or fix pules firmly in the ground, in a 
more, they may be taken off, by that time the triangle manner, wide at bottom, and tied to- 
brittlcneis of their ftalks, and ealy falling off gether at top ; then fet as many of the reft of 
uhe leaves, determine them to be fufficiently the poles about them as fhall feem convenient 
dried. # >« cach pntcel. 

They are then to be carried into dry upper As the poles decay, they mutt be tecrukcd 
aooma, to lie three or four weeks to toughen;j with new ones. 
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‘ The poles ;nav be of any wood; hot the 
forts commonly tiled are alb, birch, maple, 
•fyearoore,- willow, poplar, and chelnut, the 
latter of which is the nioft durable ot all. 

It requires about three thoufand poles to an 
acre, allowing throe to each bill. 

HURA, Sand-box-tree. 

It is an exotic tree of South America, kept 
here in our hot-houfes tor variety, and for 
the beauty of its ample cordated foliage; pro¬ 
ducing monoecious flowers, fucceeded l»v large 
fwollen capfules in America, remarkable for 
burfting open, when ripe, with an eliiftic force 
and great cxplofton; and l»y the Americans are 
often ufed as land-boxes, for writing defks: 
whence it derived the appellation Sand -box- 
tree* 

Clafs and order, Montecia Monadclphia . 

Characters.} Calyx, male and female flow¬ 
ers apart on the fame plant, the males in an 
.)val amentum, each floret having a fmall two- 
leaved cup, which in the female is mooophyl- 
lous and fweiling. Corolla, none- Sta¬ 
mina, in the males, one fct of monadelphous 
filaments and antherx. Pistillum, in the 
females, a roundiih gertnen in the bottom of 
the Calyx, a very long cylindrical ftyle, and 
large funnel-lhaped ftigma, divided into twelve 
equal fegments. Pericarpicm, a large 
globular; ligneous, twelve-furrowed, capfu- 
lar fruit, of twelve cells, andfo many feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

HURA crepitans. 

Crepitant American Hura , commonly called 
Sand-hox^tree . ] Hath -an uprigiit, foft, lig¬ 
neous fttfm, dividing into a branchy head, 
rifmg twenty-feet high, adorned with large 
heart-ihaped leaves, eight or ten inches long, 
and near as broad, on long foot-ftalks; and 
monoecious, apetalous flowers, die males in 
oval amentums, the females feparare, having 
each a very long ft vie, and large funncl-fliaped 
ftigma, divided at "the brim into ten or twelve 
fegments, appearing tike petals, fuccecdcd by 
4 large round, comprefled, woody capfule, 
with twelve deep furrows, and fo many inter¬ 
nal cells, and the like number of feeds; ami 
when ripe, the caplules burft with an elaftic 
force and explosion, fo me times equal to that 
of a pi ft ol, difeharging the feeds to a conG- 
dcrable di ft a nee. , 

The whole plant abounds with a milky 
juice, and the ftem and branches are foroe- 
what fucculent. 

-This beautiful and carious.exotic beings 
native of the hotteft regions, it, in this coun¬ 
try mud always be kept in the hot-houfe; 
p&ntmg ~tf therefore, in pots of rich light 
eurth, and plunge them into the bark-bed, 


where the plants will attain twelve or fifteen 
feet ftaturc, and frequently produce flowers; 
watering it'fparinglv in winter. 

Its propagation is by feed; thefe are pro¬ 
cured fiom abroad by the importers of feeds, 
generally arriving in "the fpi ing, which ftiould 
be fown as icon as pofltble in jxits of rich 
earth, and plunged in a bark hot-bed; when 
the plants are cornc up about three or four 
inches high, plant them out into feparate final! 
pots, giving water, and plunge them alfo 
into the tan-bed, or into that in the ftovc, re¬ 
taining diem always there, fhifiing them 
into larger pots occafionally. Sec Stove 
Plants. • 

HYACINTHUS, Hyacinth, and the Muf- 
cari , or Mufk Hyacinth. 

This genus fuinifties feveral fpecics, and 
numerous fine varieties of very noted bulbous- 
rooted flowering perennials, producing in oft 
delicate flowers for adorning the flower-beds, 
borders, and other pteafunhle compartments; 
fending up annually from the root, long, nar¬ 
row leaves, and upright fiower-ftaiks, from 
about half a foot to twelve or fifteen inches 
high, terminated by many bdl-fhnpcd, fix- 
parted flowers, in a large cre& fpi kc; fome of 
which are of admirable beauty and elegance, 
and the flotift’s pride, particularly that cele¬ 
brated fpecies, the Hyacinthus orienta/is , which 
comprehends fome hundreds of delightful va¬ 
rieties, alt beautiful ornament* of the fpring. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 

CharaC/crt.] Calyx, none. Corolla 
is monopetaious, bdi-fttaped, fix-parted, and 
reflexed at top, and three fuiall ne&ariums 
tike pores, placed on the top of the germcn. 
Stamina, fix fhort, Tubulate filaments, and 
connivent anther*?. Pistillum, a roundifh, 
trigonous, three-furrowed germen, fhort ftyle, 
land pbtufe ftigma. Pericardium, a round- 
jilh, trigonous, trilocular capfule, and round - 
| ifh feeds. 

To this genus the botanifts have joined the 
i Mufcat i, or Mufk and Grape Hyacinth, which 
[before was always conftdered as a diftintft ge¬ 
nus. There ate in the whole many different 
fpecies of Hyacinthus , and of which the fol¬ 
lowing arc thofc principally retained in the 
Englirn gardens. 

i. Hyacinthus erientaJit. 

Oriental* or Eafycrn Hyacinth .] Hyacinthus 
with a large, purplifh, bulbous root, fending 
up feveral narrow cre& leaves, eight or ten 
inches tong; amidft them, an upright, robuft, 
fuccutent flowea-ftalk, from about ten to fif- 
tccnjpchcs high, adorned upward with many 
large funnel or bell-fhapcd flowers, fwelltng 
at toe bale, and cut haJf way into fix parts t 

coUefltd 
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collc&etl into a large pyramidal fpike, of dif¬ 
ferent colours in the varieties; flowering in 
April and May. 

Varieties are,] Oriental Hyacinth with (in¬ 
gle white flowers—double white flowers- 

red (ingle and double flowers—flefh-coloured 
(ingle and double flowers—blue Angle and 
double flowers—purple-blue (ingle and dou¬ 
ble flowers—fle(h-colourcd (ingle and double 
—yellow-flowered-—double white with red 
eyes or middles—double white with purple 
eyes—double white with fleih-coloured eyes— 
double white with yellow eyes—double agate- 
blue—double and (ingle porcelain-blue—dou¬ 
ble and Angle violet-coloured. 

Of" each of the above forts, there are many 
intermediate varieties, amounting in the whole 
to fome hundreds, differing from one another 
in fome refpedt or other, as in tire ihadcs or 
tints of each rcfpcctive colour; the Iize and 
petition of the pips or florets, their number 
and mode of- arrangement in each fpike, the 
form and iize of the fpilces, and fome other , 
variations ; all of which varieties have been ! 
obtained from feed, and by which many new j 
ones of the above principal forts arc annually ; 
gained ; each variety is, by the florifts, diilin- 1 
guifiled cither by the name of the place where 
hrft railed, or perfon who raifed them, or that 
of itluftrious perfonages, as the greateft kings, 
the braveit generals, famous poets, and cele¬ 
brated ancient hiftorians, the gods, goddefles, 
and the like; often bellowing iuch names on 
them us denote their value: fo that in this 
prodigious multitude, now of many hundreds, 
and new ones annually acquired, to which 
names are given according to the fancy of the 
difl'cicnt propagators, it would be impofliblc 
to exhibit any accurate lift here of any thing 
fo variable: nut the names of the capital va¬ 
rieties mod in vogue arc always to he found 
in mod of the eminent feedfmen’s catalogues ; 
who alter or make additions according as new 
forts occur. 

This fpecics of Hyacinthus and its varieties 
poflcfliug a degree of pre-eminence above all 
the other fpccits of this genus, are the forts 
commonly efteemed and cultivated by the fio- 
rifts, and the forts generally meant and under- 
ftood, when we fpeak limply of the Hyacinth. 

a. Hyacinthus non-feriptus. 

Wood Hyacinth , or Hare- hells.] Hath a 
fmall bulbous root; narrow leaves, live or fix 
inches long ; upright flower (talks, fix or fe- 
ven inches high; and bell-lhaped, fix-parted, 
blue flowers, revolute at top, ranged all on 
one fide of the italic, appearing in March and 
April. 

Variety, j With white flowers. 


Both the varieties grow wild in our woods, 
fome pafture fields, and near and under hedg¬ 
es; and are cultivated in many gardens as 
furniture for wood-walks, wildernefles, &c. 
and in the common borders. 

3. Hyacinthus cernuus. 

Nodding-fowcred Spanijh Hyacinth.] Hath 

a fmall bulbous root; narrow, ere& leaves, 
five or fix inches long; an upright flower- 
ftalk, fix or feven inches high; belUhaped 
red flowers, ranged on one fide of the ftalk, 
and the top ot the fpike nodding or bowing 
downward ; flowering in April. * 

4. Hyacinthus amethftinus. 

Jmethyjline - coloured Hyacinth.] Hath a 

fmalliih bulbous root; upright, robuft flower- 
ftalk, a foot high, terminated by many fmall, 
bell-iliaped flowers, cylindric at the bafe, and 
cut at top half into fix parts, of a deep anie- 
thyftinc-blue colour; flowering in February 
and March. 

The following are the Mufcari Hyacinths, 
diftinguiftied by their corolla being more glo¬ 
bular and fwollen than the former forts. 

5. Hyacinthus Mufcari. f 

Mufcari , or Mujk Hyacinth . J Hath a large 

oval bulbous root, fending up feveral narrow, 
furrowed, thickiih leaves, eight or nine inches 
long, ending in obtufe points; an upright 
flower-ftalk, half a foot high, adorned with 
oval, reflexed, faded-purple flowers, imparO 
ing a ftrong tnulky odour. 

Varieties.] With purplifti flowers below, 
and yellow at top—and with large yellow 
flowers. 

6. Hyacinthus comofus. 

Tufted Hyacinthus, commonly called Fair¬ 
haired Hyacinth.] Hath a large bulbous root; 
narrow, lword-ihaped leaves, a foot long, di- 
m infilling to a (harp point; an upright flower- 
ftalk, about a foot high, adorned with angu¬ 
lar, cylindric flowers, terminated by a tufted 
duller of oval florets, the top ones barren, of 
different colours in the varieties ; flowering in 
April and Mav. 

Varieties.] Tufted Hyacinth with purple 
flowers—with blue flowers—and with white 
flowers. 

7. Hyacinthus monfhofus. 

Monjlrous-flowering, or Feathered Hya¬ 
cinth.] Hyacinthus with a large bulbous root, 
fending up feveral narrow, plane, fmootlt 
leaves, a foot long, ending in obtufe points; 
upright flower-ftaIks, a foot and a half high, 
the uppefchaIf garnifhed with many oval blue 
flowers, in tuftaLpauides, having finely cut 
feathered-like petals, mollly deftitute of the 
parts of trustification, fo never produce feeds ; 
appearing in April and May. 

4 C S. Hv.i- 
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I. Hyactnthus 3 «#ry«V<f. 

•Grapt-cluficred, or Grape Hyacinth.] Hath 
* fmdiiih bulbous root; many narrow, r.v- 
lindric, canaliculatcd, credt leaves, half a foot 
long; an upright ftalk, fix or eight inches 
high, adorned with many final!, globular- 
ovate, clofely-placcd flowers, in a clutiered 
fpike in the manner of a bunch of grapes; of 
different colours in the varieties, appearing 
in April. 

Varieties.'] Grape Hyacinth with blue 
flowers—white flowers—and with ath-colour- 
ed flowers. 

9. HvACTNTHrs raceme fa*. 

Raccmous Grape If 1 •aeinth.'J Hath a tniddle- 
fized bulbous root; fword-ihaped Joofe leaves, 
fix or eight incites long; a flower-ftalk fix 
inches high, terminated by many fmall, oval, 
blue flowers, in a raccmous efufter, clofely 
placed at top ; flowering in April. 

10. Hy AC I NTH us ferotinus. 

Late-fie -jeering Spanijk Hyacinth. ] With 
flowers having the exterior petals almotl di- 
ftinthe interior ones tfoadjoineiL 

The flowers of all the forts, in their cha¬ 
racter iftical orvfingle ftate, confift of one 
hollow, fomewhat fcell-fhaped petal, cut more 
or lefs into fix parts at top; but in the double 
flowers, the petals aje multiplied in fcveral 
ferics, orte within another, as in the double 
Oriental Hyacinth, the flowers of which ate 
conlidcrably die lurgeft and moll beautiful of 
all the (peeks. 

All thefe fpecies of Hyacinthus, and their 
refpedtivet varieties, are hardy, bulbous-rooted 
perennials, of great duration in root, but an¬ 
nual in leaf anti ftalk ; the leaves arifing from 
the root in fpring, and amidft them the flow- 
er-ftalk; but one generally from each bulb 
is naked, or without leaves, and the upper 
pait is terminated hv the flowers, commonly 
in a fort of fpike; in fome extended wide at 
bottom, upon then pedicles, dimrnilhing gra¬ 
dually to the top, in a pyramidal form, as 
obtains in mod of the varieties of the Ori¬ 
ental Hyacinth; flowering principally in 
April awl Mav, fuoccedcd by plenty of ripe 
feed in June and July ; then the leaves and 
fialks decay, awl the "roots lofc their fibres, 
and become inactive for a month or fix weeks; 
during which period Is the time to lift the 
roots, as inav l*c ncccffary in fome forts an¬ 
nually, efpecially the choice varieties of the 
Oriental kind, and in others every two or 
three years, to feparate the increafcd off-fet* 
from "the main bulbs, and to tranfplaiu them 
into frefh prepared beds, flee, and being taken 
up at fbe above period of reft, may be kept 
•st of ground till autumn, or even until fpring 


following, occafionally; though- they flower 
ftrongeft when planted again in October or 
November. 

All the fpccics and refpcdlivc varieties are 
fo hardy, as to grow freely in any of the 
open beds or borders in the full ground ; 
flower and produce feed annually, and mod 
of them incrcafc exceedingly by off-fets of 
the root. 

With refpe£l tor their ufe in gardens, all the 
fpecics and varieties are proper to be employ¬ 
ed as furniture to adorn the open borders and 
flower-beds ; the fine varieties of the Oriental 
Hyacinth are commonly cultivated in beds by 
themlelves : the common kinds of them, how¬ 
ever, along with the other (pccies, may alto 
be planted both in beds fcparatcly, and in af- 
fcmblage with other hardy bulbous fpring flow¬ 
ers, in the common holders; in which difpofing 
them in patches, three or four roots together in 
each patch, placing them three or four inches 
deep; in which mode of difpofition they will 
etfe£l a confpicuous variety in April and May. 

Of the Oriental Kinds. 

But the Oriental Hyacinth, the chief of the 
Hyacinth tribe for beauty, elegance, and va¬ 
riety, is bv flo.ills commonly depofited in beds 
hy themlelves, both for the convenience of 
viewing them together more conunodioufly, and 
to have occaiional llieltcr from the rigours of 
winter, and during the time of their bloom; 
for although thev aic hardy enough to fuccccd 
without any protection, yet they being rather 
of a delicate temperature, by allow ing them 
theltcr on particular oct afions, they are made 
to blow much larger and fairer, and the bloom 
continued longer in beauty ; ami as the fine 
varieties poflefs a degree of pre-eminence, and 
often purchafet! at a great price, it is certainly 
mod ncccffary to allow them all poflihle af- 
(i ft a site to blow them in perfection. 

They arc fold in great variety by all die 
feed dealers. The prices arc from two-pence 
or thrce-pcnce, to one or fcveral ftiiilings per 
root, up to five or ten pounds, or more, for 
fome capital varieties ; and fomc varieties arc 
in fuch high efteem among florifls, that tw-cn- 
ty or thirty pounds is fornctimes given for a 
(i ngle bulb. 

The Dutch forts are in mod efteem, that 
is, thofe that are imported annually from Hol¬ 
land ; for thofe people excel all Europe in raff¬ 
ing the greateft variety from feed, and alfo in 
blowing them in the greateft perfection, owing 
either to the nature of their (oil or climate, in 
being peculiarly adapted to the growth of the 
bulhs; but let tnat be as it may, great quanti¬ 
ties arc annually imported from that country 
by the dealers, and fold by mod of the nur- 
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ferymen and fccdfinen, who have catalogues 
•of the names of the varieties, and their prices 
annexed, which are various according to their 
forts. 

As many perfons may not have inclination 
for cultivating the high-rated varieties, there 
are many of the inferior forts that produce 
very pretty flowers, which may be had at mode¬ 
rate prices, and may be cultivated cither in 
beds, or in the open borders, in common 
with other hardy, bulbous-rooted flowers, 
without any protection, and will blow freely, 
though probably not fo large and elegant as 
ihofe fine varieties indulged with the nice ma¬ 
nagement of a profefled florift, as hereaftei 
mentioned ; yet will exhibit a very beautiful 
bloom, and make fome of the prettied orna¬ 
ments of the flower-borders. 

Having once obtained fomc roots of any 
of the varieties, you may increafe your flock 
annually by ofl-fets, which they, however, do 
not yield fo freely as fome other bulbs, fo muft 
make the molt of every one that oilers ; and 
they all fuiuiih plenty of feed every year, by 
which uew varieties may he raifed, for all the 
new forts arc always firft: obtained by that 
mode of propagation; and each refpeCtive va¬ 
riety fo obtained, is afterwards incrcafcd by 
oft-lets of the root. The railing them, how¬ 
ever, from feed, is tedious in practice, for the 
fccdling bulbs are hardly brought to flower in 
lefs than four or five years ; but as by this 
means the llock may he greatly increafed, and 
m.inv new flowers acquired, it rewards for the 
toil, in enjoying the pleal'ure of feeing new 
varieties of one’s own railing, and the ftock 
greatly multiplied either for plcafure or profit. 

The principal properties that conrtitute. a 
good Hyacinth of the Oriental kind, are, the 
ftem perfectly upright, of moderate length, 
and fo flrong and well proportioned, as to 
fullain the weight of the florets without bend¬ 
ing. The florets ihould be large, fwelling 
below, expanded above, and numerous, ten 
or fifteen at leaft, but are often twenty or 
thirty in number, and Ihould be placed equal¬ 
ly round the ftem, the pedicles on which they 
grow, longer below than above, diminiihing 
gradually in length upward, lo as to reprefent 
a pyramid, each pedicle lo roluiil as to lup- 
port the florets wiihont drooping. 

Propagation, Planting, and Cn!titr t :. 

The propagation of all the varieties is by 
ofl-fets from the root, like other bulbous- 
rooted perennials (fee Bui.iuis); and bv lccd, 
to obtain nesv varieties, both of which mr- 
jhods of propagation as hereafter direiStcd. 
We will firft ptwcccd in their general cul¬ 
ture. 


With" rcfpeifl lo the proper foil, fituation, 
planting, and culture, of this celebrated lpepiei* 
of Hyacinth and varieties,—let it be remarked 
that they fucceed beft in a light foil, and will 
profper in any common earth of a garden ot 
that temperature, but delight more particularly 
in moderate fandy ground; allow them, how¬ 
ever, as light ‘a foil as your garden pofiibiy 
affords, in a dry, open, "funny fituation, di- 
ftant from the drip of trees; forthele bulbs, if 
planted in flrong or very moifl land, are apt 
to rot in winter, or become dileafed ; if, there¬ 
fore, the foil of your flower-borders or beds 
is of a flrong, heavy quality, that part dc- 
figned principally for Hyacinths may be me¬ 
liorated by adding light materials, fuch as any 
light fanuy earth, from the furface of fome 
field, common, or other place (not out of 
deep pits), or drift or fea-fand, or any upper 
fandy foil, or light earthy compoft; and 
Ihould the foil of the borders, &c. be of a 
very light, fliarp, fandy nature, a portion of 
light, mellow, loamy earth, and neat's dung, 
or well rotted dung of old hot-beds, will 
make a fine compoft for the Hyacinth, being 
previoufly added Jong enough tor the dung to 
be converted into mould. After all, if the 
common earth of the borders is of a mode¬ 
rately light pliable nature, as above obferved, 
and has been occaiionally manured with rot¬ 
ten dung, it will fuit rhe common forts very 
well, without any other preparation than good 
digging. See. obierving, in cither cafe, to 
work the ground well one fpadc deep at lead, 
if the depth of foil admits, railing the bed or 
border a little above the general level to 
avoid copious moifture; and rake the furface 
ftnooth. 

Jlut the florifts generally prepare a favou¬ 
rite compoft for their rare kinds of Hyacinths, 
which is principally this: light, fandy loam, 
jr any fandy earth from a pi ft u red field or 
common, the top fpit, not more than ten or 
:wclvc inches deep, of which about one third 
o one of drift or fea-fand, from the furface, 
and the lame quantity of rotten neat’s dung ; 
mixing and calling the.whole in aheap ridge- 
ways, in fome dry funny expofure, to lie fc- 
veral months at leaft, or if a veur or more, 
the better (fee Composts). But to the above 
materials, fome add alfo a quantity of rotten 
eaves of trees, thoroughly rotten tanner’s 
>ark, or any perfectly rotten earthy wood, or 
rotten faw-uuft ; all of which together greatly 
improves the compolition : though as rhele 
ire not always : readily obtained, the other 
compoft is frequently tiled with great fuccefs. 
With either of thele comports a bed is pre¬ 
pared in September, or c.ulv in Ocloher, 
4 C 2 ' four 
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four feet wide and two deep, fo that a cavity 
mud be digged that width and depth, and 
filled up entirely with the competition, fix 
inches above the common level, to allow for 
fettling, leaving it a fortnight or a month to 
fettle, and is then ready for the reception ot 
the Hyacinths. 

The virtuoli in thefe plants never plant the 
fine forts two years together in the fame bed 
or earth, without fume previous renewal ; for 
by planting them every year in a freth bed, or 
frcih prepared comport, it greatly improves 
the fize and beauty of the flowers. 

The proper feafon for planting them is either 
in O&ober, or firft fortnight in November; 
and thofe then planted fhoot early in fpring, 
and flower ftrong at their ufual feafon, April 
and May; but thofe planted later in au¬ 
tumn, or continued out of ground till January 
and February, for a late bloom, will flower 
weaker and with inferior beauty ; fo that the 
principal part (hould always be planted at the 
time firft mentioned. 

If it is defigned to plant any of the com- 
mon or more ordinary kinds, to adorn tire 
open border^contiguous to principal walks, or 
lawns near the habitation, to increafc the vari¬ 
ety in affeinblage with other bulbous-rooted 
fpring flowers, as early tulips, narciflufes, 
anemones, ranunculufcs, &c. they fhould be 
difpofed towards the front, more or lefs, in 
a varied order, in patches of three roots in 
each, three or four inches deep; and the 
patches may be from about one yard to three 
or four diftance : hete let them Hand to take 
their chance, without any further care, and 
they will flower in their ufual feafon, and, in 
this mode of difpofition, will rtrike the eye 
mail agreeably among the other flowers then 
in bloom. 

But the fine doubles and other valuable va • 
ricties are commonly depofited in beds by 
themfelves, as wc before obferved, for the 
convenience of affording them occafional pro¬ 
tection from inclement weather: thefe beds 
fhould be tour feet wide, and well wrought 
to the depth before mentioned; and if there 
is any danger of water (landing, or much 
tnoirture in winter, raife them five or fix 
inches above the general level; but if dry 
ground, two or three inches isfufficient, finith¬ 
ing them gradually rounding in the middle, 
allowing two-feet wide alleys between bed and 
bed. In each bed you may plant four or five 
rows, lengthways, about nine inches dillant 
in each row, and about four inches deep. As 
to the mode of planting, it may either be in 
drills drawn the above depth (fee Drill- 
Sowiko, &c.) or by dibble, or by bedding 


them in, i. e. with the fpade or rake, trim¬ 
ming the earth evenly from off the top of the 
l»ed, four inches deep, into the alleys; then 
.haw lines along the furfaccthe above(lillancr, 
place the roots upon the lines, bottom down- 
wards, nine inches afundcr, thru (ling the bot¬ 
tom part a little into the earth; winch being 
done, cover the roots over with the earth 
which was drawn off the bed for that purpofe, 
as evenly as poflible, to the proper depth; 
and as foon as tliey are planted, in either me¬ 
thod, let the furface of the bed be raked 
finooth, and the work is done. 

The bulbs being planted, the next care is 
to proreC the choicefl forts in the beds occa- 
lionully, duiing winter, from fevere froft, to 
enfure the greater fuccefs ; for although the 
bulb itfelf is hardy enough, yet very intenfe 
froft is fometiines apt to affect the young new- 
ihot fibres of the root, alfo the futnmic of the 
young advancing flower-bud, and occafion it 
to blow weaker than it orherwife would ; 
therefore when fevcrc froft fets in, it is eafy 
to guard thofe placed together in beds ; but 
thole difperfed about the holders in patches, 
cannot be fo readily (heltered : hut they will all 
blow tolerably well without that precaution. 
Thofe in beds, however, may lie readily pro¬ 
tected by a covering of draw, or any kind of 
dry ftrawy litter, three or four inches thick ; or 
may previoufly arch the beds with hoops or 
rods, or with movable arched frames of open 
work, and coveted with mats ; observing, in 
either mode of covering, to pradlife it only 
in fevere frofts, for there will be but little 
danger of moderate frofts penetrating deep 
enough to do any hurt; nor ever permit the 
covering to remain a day longer than the fc- 
verity of the froft continues, the free air be¬ 
ing an important article for the welfare of the 
plants. 

Tiwards fpring, when the flower-buds are 
lieginning to appear above-ground, the Ix'ds 
of the fine forts, if intended to allow (hem all 
poflible protection from inclement weather, 
fhould, if not done in winter, be arched over, 
to be covered every night with mats, particu¬ 
larly at the appearance of (harp frofts, or 
when there are cold cutting winds, being care¬ 
ful to take them off* every morning in mild 
weather. 

In March, or early in April, the flower- 
ftems will advance faft in ftature; according 
as thofe of the beft forts arrive nearly at their 
full height, it is proper to fupport them, by 
placing a final! flick, fifteen or eighteen inches 
long, clofe to each plant, being careful not 
to thru ft it into the bulb, aud fo tie the rtema 
neatly to each flick, whereby the fpikes of 

flowers, 
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flowers, which being; heavy, would otherwife 
be borne down by wind or wet, will be prc- 
fcrved in an upright pofition. 

Wlien they arrive to bloom, the curious 
forts that are in beds, may be preferved much 
longer in beauty, by being fereened occafi on- 
ally from the fun and rain, by a fort of awn¬ 
ing or umbrella of mats or canvafs ; obferving 
they (hould be (haded only from the mid-day 
fun from about ten to three or four o’clock, 
and only from exceflive rains and boifterous 
winds; for they iliould enjoy the morning and 
evening fun, and the benefit of moderate 
(howers; thefe covers are fometimes con¬ 
trived like a tent, of width and height enough 
for company to walk under them to view the 
flowers, and that the plants may enjoy the 
benefit of free air; having the tides to Jet 
down and up at pleafure, like curtains ; as 
alfo the top to draw off occ ifionally to admit 
moderate warm (bowers; thus may thefe flow¬ 
ers be continued in their fulled beauty three or 
four weeks, and exhibit a fairer bloom than 
thofe that arc fully cxpol’ed. 

After the flowers, however, begin natu¬ 
rally to fade, remove all covering entirely 
away, that the bulbs and increafing off-fefs 
may receive all poflible benefit from the free 
air. 

After the fcafon of flowering is over, the 
next care is to take up the bulbs, in the florifts’ 
language called, lifting the roots ; for the fine 
forts fhould be taken up at this period, both 
to feparate any off-fets for incre-ifc, and for 
tl^L- benefit of the main bulbs, whi.h will al¬ 
ways flower ftronger than fuch that are differ¬ 
ed to l cmain two or more years unremoved ; 
fo always take up the large, blowing roots 
annually after flowering. 

The proper time for this work of lifting 
the bulbs is in funmicr, loon after they have 
done doweling, when their leaves begin to 
turn yellow, as then the bulbs have had their 
full growth for that feafon, and fhould by no 
means remain longer in the ground, as, if 
much rain fhould happen, they would be apt 
to imbibe moifturc, and become fpongy, and 
have tendency to rot after removal. Diy wea¬ 
ther mud be chofcn, and a trowel, or fmall 
fpade, is proper for lifting them, taking them 
up one and one; and break off the dem with¬ 
in an inch or two of its origin, which being 
thick and very fucculcnt, the moifture thereof 
might return again into the bulb, to its detri¬ 
ment; then lay them in an airy room, out of 
the mid-day fun, to dry off the grofs moidure 
gradually, and to ripen the bulbs to a due 
nardnefs, appearing of a purplifh tinge; other- 
wife they are apt to rot, being more impatient 
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of humidity than almod any other kind of 
hardy bulbs. 

But fometimes the florifts, m taking up thefe 
bulbs as above, previous to ho'ufing them, 
immediately lay the choicer kinds Into a raifed 
oblong ridge or dry light earth, in a free, open 
iituation, to remain for a week or two to 
plump, and to promote a more perfe&ly firm 
mature ripenefs, for good keeping, by the 
power of the fun gradually drawing off the 
grofs humidity more effe&ually, without be¬ 
ing immediately expofed to the fierce heat 
thereof: though if exceflive rains (hould ca- 
fually happen at that period, it might prove 
prejudicial to the bulbs in fome degree, by 
their imbibing a confiderable glut of the moif- 
ture thereby occafioncd ; fo that, to avoid this, 
if managed as above, they will be very well 
prepareotbr keeping many months. • 

When the bulbs are, however, properly 
ripened in either of the above methods, let 
them be taken up and feparated from any off- 
fets, well cleared from earth, loofe (kins, and 
fibres at bottom ; then, after expofing them a 
few hours in the fun, put them up in boxes 
fingly, or upon dry (helves out of the fun, to 
remain till the feafon for planting them again; 
obferving the fame method as before directed. 

Propagation by Off-fets.—All off-fets ap¬ 
pearing about the main bulbs at the lifting 
feafon, are to be carefully fepa rated from 
them, either as foon as they aie taken up, or 
after the bulbs have lain to ripen, kept fepa- 
tate, and planted in September or Odlober, in 
beds by thcinfelves, in rows fix inches afun- 
der, and two or three deep, where let them 
remain a year or two ; then take them up at 
the proper lifting feafon in funnner, and ma¬ 
nage as directed for the large blowing roots. 

Railing them from Seed.—The railing thefe 
bulbs from feed is pra£lifed>by the curious, 
to obtain new varieties, as well as increafe 
their flock ; obferving, that from the time of 
fowing, it will be four or five years before 
the bulbs will produce flowers; the feed ri¬ 
pens in June or July, which may calily he 
laved from your own plants, fuffering (ome 
of the fineft (ingles and half doubles to (land 
to ripen it in perfection. 

The proper feafon for fowing it is Septem¬ 
ber and October ; and the plants will come up 
n fpring following. 

It grows freely in the open ground, in a 
’ed or border of light earth; or if no great 
quantity is to be fown, it may be fown in 
pots or boxes, which will he convenient to 
move occafionally to different fituations at 
different feafons. In either method choofe 
light rich earth, make the furface finooth, 

low 
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fow the feeds evenly, arid cover them an inch 
or an inch and a half deep; if they are fowr 
in pots or boxes, let tbofe l*e plunged to their 
rims in a dry place, and in November remove 
them cither under a hot-bed frame to have oc¬ 
eanaria! theltcr in winter, or cover them a 
the approach of hard froft with foine light dry 
litter, ufing the fame precaution alfo to thofe 
fownin’bctls ; but let them be fully expo fed it 
all mild weather. 

The plants will come up In the fpring, ap 
pearing firft with very fmail leaves ; keep 
them very clean from weeds all fummer, fifi 
a little earth over the bed in autumn, and i;. 
winter tife the fame precaution as before ; an' 1 
in the feconJ fummer, in June, when thcii 
.leaves begin to decay, take up the young 
bulbs, to lie planted out in nutfery beds, which 
may be done in Auguft or September, planting 
them in fmail drills two inches deep, having 
the drills three or four inches afumlcr: hert 
let them Hand two vcais, lifting half an inch 
of earth over the fur face in autumn, and jrive 
occafional covering in winter: after this they 
are to be taken up at the ufual lifting-feafon, 
managed as the other bulbs, and planted in 
autumn where you defign they lhall flower. 

Of the other nine tyeei. i. 

The other nine fpecies and varieties of this 
genus, Hyacinthus, though inferior to the 
oriental kind, sic eligible, both to plant in 
beds, and for cnibellilhmg the common borders. 
Sec. they effect an agreeable variety, when 
difpofed in little clutters, in aflcmhluee with 
other low* fpring-flowers: planting them in 
autumn, any time before Chriftmas, toward- 
the front, three, four, or five roots in a patch, 
about three inches deep, and they will .,ll 
flower in fpring following. They may be 
futlerrd to remain unremovt<l two or three 
veats, when thev will be incrcalcd by off-fet- 
Into large bunctres, and thould then be taken 
up at the decay of the flowers and leaves in 
fummer, to feparate the ofF-fers, planting the 
large riots again in the bottlers, &t:. as before 
in autun u , and the heft of the off-lets that yoi. 
may have occufu n tor, may be planted in nur- 
fery-beds for a vc r or two. 

I'htir-propagation is effected plentifully b\ 
the ofF-fets, as above-mcnrioiied, which afi 
the forts produce in great plenty, and whit 
may be taken up every ftcond or third year 
when.else leaves decay, and the oflF-kt* iepa- 
rated and managed as above directed. 

7i blow the Hyacinths in Pf'utcr (lIoffe*, and it 

Pots or Bose* of hart A 01 Sand, in the /Ifntu 

merits of a Dwtlling-houfr, and in a /A/- 

houjc , f ife. 

Hyacinth* may be forwarded to early flow 


ering in winter and fpring, by placing fome 
bulbs thereof in ioot-glafles of water, or it> 
pots, or fmail boxes of fand, or light, dry, 
Tandy earth, in O&ober, November, Decem¬ 
ber, January, See. and placed in a warm 
apartment of a dwetling-houfc, or in a grecn- 
houfe or hot-houfej and, in all of which, 
they will blow very agreeably, earlier or later 
in the above feafons, according to the time the 
bulbs are planted and introduced in the allotted 
plart s. 

The planting in the watcr-glafles may be 
done any time from October till March ■ the 
glufles for this purpofe are fold at the glafs- 
fhops, and many of the principal feed-jhops 
and nurfcrics, at from five to nine (hillings 
per do7.cn; they arc of the bottle kind, but 
with a flraight upright body narrowing a little 
upward gradually to the top, where it termi¬ 
nates in a wide, concave mouth, to contain 
one root or bulb; fill them wish foft, clear 
water, up to the nr» k, and a little way in the 
concavity of the mouth ; place one bulb in 
each glut's,, with the bottom or root part a lit¬ 
tle in tfie water, the top upright ; am! fet the 
bottles either within a warm room window, 
and if towards the fun, will be of greater ad¬ 
vantage. or plated on a chimney-piece or 
•helves of a light room, where a fire is kepi, 
to bring the bulbs forwarder in growth. 

Th' y will all foc-n put forth ttrong root- 
fibres down into the water, andpulh lravcs and 
flower buds at top, which will advance regu¬ 
larly for flowering in therr peculiar manner , 
observing to trnew the water or (ationalfy 
when it becomes totil or fetiil, difehargin ; 
the old, and immediately fill up the bottles 
wirh frelh water, which is ail the culture they 
requite ; and rhey will thus flower vciy agree¬ 
ably in winter and early in fpring, Jr.nuan, 
Pchmuy, ; ml M.inh; obfriving, that when 
he (laIks and float;-fpikes arc confiderabfy 
idvanct !. thould plate a neat fmail (lick to 
•ich to fnppoa them in an uprighr growth. 

Or to obtain them in bloom at the moil 
ariv p< ri< cl, place tome glide*; containing tin- 
nibs in a hot-houfr or fnicing-houfe, Sic. 
where accommodated with fin.lt dep.trtmenfs, 
md they will flower very early in great pc*- 
c (ft ion. 

In the above glitter, the bulls will flower in 
ihout fix, eight, or rcu weeks, according 
vhcrc placed; as rhofc in a hot-houfe will 
cncrally advance ftmaeft into flower: and in 
II of which, they will continue three or four 
veefcs in bloom. 

Likewife by planting fome bulbs in pots or 
•eat boxes of light etnrh or fand, any time in 
)<5tobcr, November, December, See. am! 

placed 
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placed as above, cither in a dwelling-room, or 

i 'recn-houfc, or hot-houfe, &c. they will 
lower at an early fcafon, but confidcrably 
looncrand the moft early in a hot-houfe, oi 
any forcing department under glaffes, worked 
either by fire or bark-bed heat, &c. for this 
purpofc, having fome middling finall pots, or 
(mail, neat, oblong boxes, fix inches deep, 
fill them half way, or a little more, either with 
dry light earth, or with that of a fandy nature, 
or with land; plant one, two, or three bulbs in 
each pot, according to the fize; prefs the bot¬ 
tom gently into the earth, and fill up with more 
earth or land, over the crown of the bulbs; 
or, if boxes, may plant feveral in each in the 
fame manner ; and, being thus planted, place 
the pots or boxes in any of the above-men¬ 
tioned departments, the moll convenient and 
fu it able ; give moderate watering with foft 
water, when the earth appears dry, but will 
be more frequently requilitc to any as are 
placed in a hot-houfe, &c. in which they will 
flower in fix or eight weeks; obferving, in all 
of which, when the flowering is part, and the 
ftalks and leaves decayed, take np the bulbs, 
clean and diy them, and may afterwards be 
planted in the full ground for the future year, 
to recover ft length, and product fome good 
off-lets, lor further propagation of the respec¬ 
tive forts. 

The forts of Hyacinths generally ufed for 
the above occalions, both for glalles and pots, 
&c. arc principally any varieties of the ori¬ 
ental hmd, efpecially for blowing in water ; 
though any of the forts may be occalionallv 
tiled in each method. 

In prncuiiug Hyacinths lor the above occa- 
lions, be careful to choofe perfectly found, 
firm bulbs, and with the root part at bottom 
full, plump and firm. 

HYDRANGEA, Hydrangea. 

There arc two fpecics, one a ihrubbv, de¬ 
ciduous plant, three or four feet high, for the 
ihrublvrv ; and the other an herbaceous, moft 
beautiful flowering pcicnnial lor the ftovc ; 
built forts having merit for the variety and 
beauty of their large, cordate, lituple foliage, 
and hunches of quinqucpetalous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Decandua Digynia. 

Char a tiers.) Calyx is monophyllous, and 
five-parted at top. Coroli.a, five rotmdifh 
petals. Stamina, ten filaments, alternately 
longer than each other, and rotmdifh, didy- 
inous antherte. Pistillum, a roundifh gcr- 
men under the corolla, two Hunt ftyles, and 
obtufe fligmas. Pericarpium, a roundifh, 
ftklynious, bilocular caplule, crowned by the 
permanent llyles, like two horns, and con¬ 
tains numerous fmall angular feeds. 


The fpecies are, 

1. Hydrangea arborefeens. 

Tree-like. Hydrangea ] Hath a fibrous, very 
fpreading root; fending up feveral fhrubby, 
rhick, pithy, perennial ftalks, three or four 
feet high | garnilhed at each joint with largifh, 
heart-Inaped, ferrated, oppofite leaves, on Tong 
foot-ftalks; and large cvmofe bunches of 
white flowers at the top of tbfe ftalks. 

It is a native of North Ameiica, is very 
hardy, and flowers here in July and Auguft, 
but rarely produces good feeds in England. 

The propagation of this fpecics is very 
eafy, for its fpreading roots fending up many 
ftalks, they may be flipped off with great 
facility in autumn or fpring, with roots to 
each, and may be planted in the fhruhberv 
to remain, or in nurfery rows as may be con¬ 
venient. 

2. Hydrangea grandis. 

Great fpreading-Jloivcrcd Hydrangea . J Rifes 
with a fpreading root, fending up feveral her¬ 
baceous ftalks about one to two leet high ; gar- 
nifhed with large, heait-fhaped, pointed, fawed 
leaves, on ftiort foot-ftalks, and very large 
cymofc bunches of flowers at the top of the 
ftalks, of a whitifh-green colour at firft com¬ 
ing out, but when full blown, turning to a 
pale reddifh-white. 

This plant is worthy of a place in every 
ftove; the flowers, which come out in June 
and July, make a grand appearance, fome of 
the bunches being near a foot diameter; it 
requires to be conllantly kept in the ftove, and 
is propagated by parting the roots in the fpring, 
potting them anti plunged into the bark-bed, 
ami giving proper waterings. 

HYDRASTIS, yellow root. 

This genus furuifhes a hardy perennial 
plant, with roundifh leaves and tvipctalous 
flowers. 

Oafs and order, Polyandria Pohgynia. 

Chartitlfrs.) Calyx, none. Corolla, 
three regular, ovate petals. Stamina, nu¬ 
merous compreffed linear filaments, much 
(horter than the corolla, and topped with ob- 
tule, compreffed anthers:. Pistillum, a 
number of ovate germens collected in an 
oval little head, with very (hort ftyles, crown¬ 
ed with broad, compreflcd ftigmata. Peri¬ 
carpium, a berry compofcd of oblong acini, 
containing oblong feeds. 

'There ts only one fpecies, 

Hydrastis canadtnjh. 

Canada Hydrajlis , or Yellow Root.) Hath 
an irregular, flelhy, yellow root, from which 
arifes one or two ftalks about ten inches high, 
and near the bottom an indented, roundifh 
leaf on a foot-ftalk, with the upper part gar- 

nimed 
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niflied by a lefler one of the fame form | oblong - ova!, fpreading petals. Stamina, 
embracing the ftaik ; this is terminated by a numerous filaments, Joined in feveral bodies, 
fingle white tripetalous flower, which is me- and fmall anthers. Pistillum, a round!(li 
ceeded by an acinated fruit of a bright-red germen, from one to three or five flyles, but 
colour. mod commonly three, -and fimple ftigmas. 

The propagation of this plant is by feet! Pericarpium, a roundith capfule, of as 
fown foon after the fruit is ripe, in pots of many cells as there are ilylcs, and numerous 
ftrong earth, protecting them from the feverity oblong feeds. 

of winter, and In lpring the plants will arife; There are about fix or feven fpecies com- 
place them in the fhade till autumn, and when monly retained in the English gardens as plants 
the leaves are decayed, plant the roots in a of ornament, four of them hardy, and three 
lhady place, there to remain. tender. 

HYMEN^EA, American LocuflTree. Hardy Kinds. 

A tender exotic for the ftove, garnifhed i. Hydericum hireinum. 

with oblong, pointed leaves, and fpikes ofde- Stinking St. John's-Wort.} Hvpericum with 

candrious flowers. feveral fhrubby, two-edged ftafles from the 

Clafs and order, Decanetria Afonogynia. root, three or four feet high, branching by 

Char a fin s. ] Cai.y x, a coriaceous, one- pairs oppofitc at every joint; oblong-oval, 
leaved cup, with a fhort tube, and four-part- clofe-fitting, oppofrte leaves ; and at the ends 
cd, ciciff, unequal horder. Coroua, pen- of all the young (boots, clufters of yellow 
tapctalous, and almoft papilionaceous, con- flowers, having the ftamma longer than the 
filling of a vexiilum formed of the two upper petals, arid three flyles. 

petals, which arc oval and fcflile; the wings The whole plant has a ftrong difagreeable 
are alfo two lateral petals, and the carina is a odour. 


channeled, hollowed petal below. Stami¬ 
na, ten verv long, Tubulate filaments, with 
linear anthers. Pistillum, a Icymitar- 
fhsrpeJ, comprclfed gern en, with a very long, 
ciefiexed, briltiy ftyle, and thick, top-(haped 
fiigma. PericarPIUM, a large, oval-ob¬ 
long, one-celled pod, containing a powdery 
pu'p with many ovate feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

Hymen a; a Courlaril. 

American Locuji-tree.] Rifes to a large 
fpreading tree, divided into many branches, 

{ ;arni(hcd with fmooth, oblong, pointed, ftiflT 
eaves, joined by pairs at the loot-(talk; and, 
at the ends of the branches, loofe fpikes of 


Varieties .] Stinking St. John’s-wort, with 
flrong flalks, fix or eight feet high, broad 
leaves, and large flowers—inodorous St. John's- 
woit, with ftrong flalks, broad leaves, and 
without any difagreeable odour—with vaii- 
egated leaves. 

All thefe varieties are fhrubby, flower in 
June and July, iu fuch numemus clufters, 
that the fhrubs appear covered with them, and 
produce abundance of Iced in autumn. 

2. Hyper le t ;m canaritnft. 

Canary St. John s-fVcn.} Hath fhrubby 
flalks, dividing and branching fix or levcn feet 
high, oblong, elofe-fitting leaves, by paiis; 
and at the ends of the branches, clufters of 


veliow, purple-ftriped flowers, growing two 
or three on fliort foot-ftalks together, fuc- 
cceded by large flefhy pods. 

The refin of this tree is the Gum Anime of 
the (hops. 

It is propagated bv feeds fown fingly in final! 
pots, and plunged iu a hot-bed: when thr 
plants arc come up, thev ttinft !>e tciuovcd to 
the bark-bed in the ftove, where they muft 
conflanrly be tetdned. 

HYPERICUM, St. John’s-Wort. 

This genus f in nifties feveral hardy, deci¬ 
duous flvrnbs, and underftmtbby plants, (pr 
the fhrubbery ; and forne tender fhiuhbv ex¬ 
otics, for die green-houfe; all of them adorned 
with oblong and oval fimple foliage, and pen- 
tapetaious yellow flowers in duflers. 

Clafs and enter, Polyaddpkia Polyandries. 

Charatters .] Calyx is divided into five 
wal, permanent fegments. Corolla, five 


yellow flowers, having the ftamtna longer 
than tltc corolla, and three flyles; flowering 
in June and July. 

3. Hypericum A\fiyum. 

f Afcyrnm Atogviflorun:.) -■ Great-flowered, 
Hasn't .American St. Peter's- Wori.} H uh ve- 
rv fpreading roots, lending up numerous, 
ffender, fout Iquarc flalks, a foot long; oval, 
fpear-fhaped, clofe-fitting, fmooth leaves, bv 
pairs oppofirr ; and at the ends of the flalks, 
large yellow flowers, having five flyles. 

4. Hypericum 

(Andicfcrmum.)- — 7 us fan, or Park-leaves."} 
Hath an upright, umler-lnrubby fluik, two 
feet high, branching by pairs oppofitc; oval, 
hcart-ftiaped, clofc-fining leaves, by pairs; 
and fiom the tops of fur flalks, duflers tit* 
fmall veliow flowets, having fhtcc ftylrs ; atid 
ronndflh, berrv-lik'’, hl;u k capfulcs ; flowers 
in flic cud of July and Auguft. 
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It grows naturally in woods in many parti 
of England, &c. 

Tender Green-houfe Kinds. 

<• Hypericum balearicum. 

BaUarican , warted-leaved Hypericum.] Hath 
a (hrubby ftalk, branching two feet high, with 
reddifti fcarified branches ; fmall, oval, wav¬ 
ed, clofe-litting, femi-amplexicaule leaves, 
waited underneath, and large yellow flowers, 
having five llyles; flowering great part of the 
year. Is a native of Majorca. 

6. Hypericum monogynum. 

One-Jiyled China Hypericum .] Hath (hrab- 
by, purpiifli ftalks, about two feet high ; ob¬ 
long, ftiflF, fmooth, clofe-fitting leaves, of a 
, flhining green above, and white underneath, 
and dufters of fmall yellow flowers, with co¬ 
loured cups, and only one ftyle; flowering 
nrtoft part of the year. 

The flowers of all thefe fpecies of Hypericum 
appear principally in June, July, anu Auguft, 
and fotne in the green-houfe, moft part of the 
year, in numerous dufters, moftly from the ends 
of the branches and young ftioots, fucceedcd by 
oval capfuies, containing plenty of feeds in 
autumn, efpecially in the hardy kinds. 

All the fpecies demand attention as plants 
of ornament, having great merit in their 
flowers, appearing very confpicuous in long 
fucceflion. 

The hardy kinds are good furniture for all 
the ftmibbery compartments, and will grow 
in any fituation and expofure, and in any 
common foil of a garden, will endure the fe¬ 
vered cold, and greatly ornament the flirub- 
bery in femwner ; more particularly the firft 
and fecond forts and varieties, whieft are more 
of a (hrubby durable growth, than the other 
two hardy kinds ; but all the forts merit cul¬ 
ture to incrcafe the variety. All of which 
are fold cheap enough at the nurferies, and 
may lie eafily increafed by fuckers, by flips of 
die root, and by feed. See their Propagation. 

The tender fpecies being natives of warm 
countries, mod be potted to have (belter in 
winter in the green-houfe, and will effeS a 
pretty variety among the other tender exotics. 

Propagation , &c. of all the Sorts. 

The firft two hardy forts propagate very 
faft by fuckers, from the root, which are feat 
up plentifully every year, and in autumn or 
fpriug may he readily flipped off from the old 
plants, with roots to each; or the whole plant 
may be taken up and divided into .as many 
parts as there are fuckers and flips with roots, 
planting the ftrongeft where they are to re¬ 
main, ami the weakeft in nuifery rows for a 
year to acquire ftrength. 

They may alfo be propagated by feeds, fown 


in autumn in a bed of common earth, in drills 
an inch deep ;. the plants will rife plentifully 
in fpring, and be fit to traufplant the fpring 
following. * 

: The other hardy forts are alfo eafily pro¬ 
pagated by flipping the roots in autumn, or 
cany in fpring; and may likewife be railed 
in great plenty by feeds, as dire&cd for the two 
former. 

The two tender fpecies are propagate by 
layers, and by cuttings. The laying is per¬ 
formed in fpring on the young (hoots, which 
will be well rooted by the end of fummer ; 
then plant each in feparate pots. And cut¬ 
tings of the young ftioots may be planted any 
time from March till June, in pots, and 
plunged in a hot bed; they will readily emit 
roots and form plants. 

The Monogynous Hypericum may like¬ 
wife be propagated by flipping die roots in 
fpring. 

Tuefe forts may alfo be raifed from (bed 
fown in ipring, in pots, and plunged in a hot¬ 
bed, juft to bring up the plants. 

Hypericum Frutex. Sec Spirjea, it 
being a fpecies of that genus. 

HYSSOPUS, Hyfiop. 

The Hyflop of our gardens is a low under- 
(hrubby perennial, a fine aromatic, and me¬ 
dical plant. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia . 

ChatatJcrs.'] Calyx is monophyllous, 
oblong, five-parted, and permanent. Corol¬ 
la is monopetalous and ringent, having the 
upj>cr lip plane, roundifh, emarginated and 
ere& ; the under one trifid, with the middle 
fegment long and acute, and die fide ones 
ftiort and obtufe. Stamina, two long and 
two ftiort filaments, and Ample anthers*. 
Pistillum, a four-parted gemnen, (lender 
ftyle, and bifid (ligma. Pericarpium, none; 
four oval feeds lodged in the calyx. 

There are feveral fpecies, but not more than 
one commonly cultivated, viz. 

Hyssopus officinalis. 

Officinal , or Common Hffibp.] Hath under-, 
(hrubby, low, bulliy ftalks, growing a foot 
and a half high ; fmall fpear-ftiaped, clofe- 
fitting, oppofite leaves, having .feveral (mailer 
rifing from the fame joint; and all die (talks 
and branches terminated by erefl, whorlcd 
(pikes of flowers, of different colours in the 
varieties. 

Varieties .} Common blue-flowered—white- 
flowered—red-flowered—long - fpiked with, 
deep blue flowers-*curled-leaved — ftriped- 
eaved. 

AH thefe varieties are under-fhrubby, hav¬ 
ing ligncodfe durable ftalks and branches, and 
4 D aJ1 
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«11 produce numerous fmall flowers in whoris' 
•round the upper pert of the (talks for a great; 
length: each flower is of one petal, of the 
ringent or grinnfng kind. 

They arc very hardy plants, of great eftima- 
tion as aromatics, and for medical purpofes, and 
the common blue-flowered kind is die fort 
chiefly ufed, and which is generally cultivat¬ 
ed in the kitchen garden, fometimes in clofe 
rows, by way of edgings to beds or borders, 
clipping them annually to keep them regular 
and withitrdue compafs (fee Edgings) ; and 
fometimes are difpofed in beds, &c. in rows 
fifteen or eighteen inches afunder, and die 
fame diftance between the plants in each row. 
The young leafy (hoots and flower-fpikes are 
the parts proper for ufc, and may be cut any 
time when wanted ; obfeiving, however, their 
feafon of perfection, for any general medici¬ 
nal ufe, is in fummer, when they are in 
flower; at which time the flower-ftalks fhould 
be cut down for ufe, and tied in bunches. 


But all the varieties may alfo be employed 
to adorn the borders, and ether parts of the 
pleafure-garden, difpofing them here and there 
liugly to form hufhy plants. 

Their progagation is by feed, by flips, and 
by cuttings. 

By Seed.—-In March or April fow the feed 
in a bed or border of light earth, and rake it 
in ; and when the plants are come up, thin 
them, if too clofe, and when about three or 
four inches high, plant them out where they 
are to remain ; or when it is defigned te form 
an edging of them, the feed may be fown at 
once where the plants are to remain, in fiuall 
drills, and covered half an inch deep. 

By Slips and Cuttiitgs.—In March, April* 
or May, flip or cut off a quantity of the ro- 
bull fide-(hoots, plant them in a fhady bor¬ 
der, five or fix inches apart; give water as 
foon as planted, repeat it occalionally, and 
they will foon ftrike root, and in autumn may¬ 
be planted out where they are always to (land. 


J 
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TACQUINIA conliAs of a genus of fhrub- 
by exorics for die (love, garnilhed with 
oblong, and lanceolate leaves and feented 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Rcntandria Monogynia. 
Charaflers .] Calyx, a cup compofed of 
five roundifh,’ concave, perfiftent leaves. Co- 
Rox.t.A, monopetalous, with the tube bellied, 
and hell-fhapcd, and the border cut into ten 
fegments, five of which are (horter. Sta¬ 
mina, five Tubulate filaments inferted in the 
receptacle, topped with halhcrif-fliaped an¬ 
ther*. Pistillum, an oval germen; fiyle 
the length of the (lamina with a capitated 
iligma. pERitrARHioM, aroundilh, pointed 
one-celled berry, containing a cartilaginous 
round feed.^ 

The fpecics are, 

^ ' 1. Jacquinia armiUarh. 

Blunt-leaved Jacquinia. ] Hath a (hrubhy, 
■prickly ftem, brandling four or five feet hign, 

- garni/ned with oblong, obtufe-pointed leaves, 
and white fwcet-fccntcd flowers iu long bunches, 
a. Jacquinia rufeifalia, „ 


Rufcus-lcavcd Jacquinia .] Hath a (Tirubby, 
branching Aem, rifing eighteen or twenty 
inches high, garnilhed with final!, fpear- 
Aiaped, Aiarp-pointcd leaves, and flowers iu 
bunches. 

Thcfe plants, being natives pf the warm 
pans of America, require the aid of a (love in 
this climate. They are propagated by fow- 
ing the feeds on a hot-bed, or from cuttings 
of the young (hoots, and treated as other 
Aove plants of the like nature. 

JASMINUM, Jafminc, or Teflaminc-tree. 

The plants are of the (hrub kind, mofily 
of fomewhat trailing growth, confiding of 
three hardy deciduous flowering-dtrubs for the 
open ground, and four tender cver-grcen flow, 
ering-fbrubs for the green-houfe, adorned 
with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and nu¬ 
merous monopetalous, tubular, five-parted 
flowers, which, in rooft of the fpecies, arc 
of admirable fragrance. 

Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Char ad ers . ] Cai.y x is monophyilous, 

tubulous, five-parted at the brim, ami per¬ 
manent. 
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manent. Corolla is monopetalons, and 
faucer-fhaped, with a long cylindric tube, and 
with the limb or upper part, divided into five 
fegments. Stamina, two fhort filaments, 
and fmall antherse. Pistillum, a roundifh 
gertnen, {lender ftylc, and bifid ftigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, an oval, bilocular berry, and 
two large oval arillous feeds. 

Hardy Deciduous Sands. 

T. Jasminum officinale. 

Common White Jafmine . ] Jafminum with 
fhrubby, long, flender (lalks and branches, 
rifing upon fupport fifteen or twenty feet 
high ; pinnated oppofite leaves, of about three 
pair of fbarp-pointed foliolcs, terminated by 
an odd one, running out to a long point; and 
numerous white flowers from the joints and 
ends of the branches; of a very fragrant odour. 

Varieties.'] With white-flriped leaves—ycl- 
low-firiped leaves. 

AH the varieties flower in great profufion 
mod part of the fummer ; the flowers are 
white, and remarkable for their great fra¬ 
grance ; but are never fuccecdcd by fruit in 
England. 

2. Jasminum fruticans . 

Shrubby Yellow Jafmine.] Hath fhrubby 
angular, trailing ftalics and branches, rifing 
upon fupport eight or ten feet high ; trifoliate 
and fimplc alternate leaves ; and yellow flow¬ 
ers from the (ides and. ends of the young 
brandies, appearing in June; frequently pro¬ 
ducing berries, of a black colour. 

This fpccies is remarkable for fending up 
many fuckers from its roots, often fo plenti¬ 
fully as to overfpread the ground, if not taken 
up annually. 

3. Jasminum humilc . 

J)warf Yellow Jafmine.] Hath fhrubby 
firm fialks, and angular branches, of low, 
fomewhat robufi, bufhy growth; broad tri¬ 
foliate and pinnated leaves ; and large yellow 
flown s in July, fometimes lucceededby berries. 

The above three fpccies are natives origi¬ 
nally of difiaut countries; the firft of India, 
she others of the fouthem parts of Europe, 
but arc all hardy enough to grow here in the 
open ground, and have been many years in¬ 
habitants of our gardens. 

Tender Grun-houfe Kinds, 

The following four i'pecics are natives of 
-different parts ot India, but fuccecd 1101% with 
onlv pro ted ion from frolt, and will fome- 
aiines live in the open air all the year, again!! 
a warm wall; it is, however, proper always 
to keep the principal part in -puts to move to 
a green-houfe in winter. 

4. Jasminum grandiforum . 

Great flowered Catalonian Jafmine .] Hath 


a fhrubby, firm, upright ftem, branching out 
into a fpreading bead, from about three to fiat 
or eight feet high ; pinnated ever-green leaves,' 
of three pair of pointed lobes, terminated by 
an odd one ; and large flowers, of a blufh- 
red without, and white within; flowering 
from July till November. 

Variety.] With femi-double flowers, hav¬ 
ing two feries of petals. 

5. Jasminum axoricum . 

Azorian White Jafmine.'] Hath fhrubby, 
long, flender (talks and branches, rifing upon 
fupport fifteen or twenty feet high; trifoliate’, 
oppofite, ever-green leaves; and largifh pure 
white flowe're, in loofe bunches from die ends 
of the brandies, appearing mod part of Aim- 
mer and autumn. * 

6. • Ja smINUM odoratiffimum . 

Odoriferous , or mofl Sweet-feented Yellow In¬ 
dian Jafmine .] Hath a fhrubby upright (talk, 
branching eredly without fupport fix or eight 
feet high ; large, trifoliate, (tuning, alternate, 
ever-green leaves, having oval lobes, and the 
middle lobe tlte largeft ; and bright-yellow 
flowers in bunches from die ends of the 
branches ; flowering from July till October, 
and emits a mofl; fragrant odour, 

7. Jasminum Sambac. . r 

(Sambac)—or Climbing Arabian Jafmine.] 

Hath a fhrubby, weak Item, draggling, and 
numcroufly mounting upon fupport ten or 
twelve feet high, heart-fliaped, obtufe leaves, 
and oval-acute ones above, about three indies 
long and one broad, placed by pairs-oppofite; 
and from the upper axillas and ends of the 
branches, fmall clutters of pure white, very 
fragrant flowers great part of the year. 

Varieties. J With double flowers, and oblong 
borders lhorter than the tube—with large dou¬ 
ble flowers and roundifh borders longer than’ 
the tube. 

Mofl of the above fpccies of Jafminum 
have long, (lender, decimated branches, pro¬ 
ducing many very long, weak, greeny pithy 
(hoots annually, and from which the flowers 
are commonly produced. 

The flowers of all the forts conlifl of one 
petal, long and tubular below, and divided at 
top into five fpreading fegments. Sec the 
Charailcrs. 

Culture of the Hardy Kinds. 

The three hardy kinds are proper furni¬ 
ture to adorn the pleafurc-garden ; but their 
branches lieing rooflly long, (lender, and of 
decimated growth, require fupport, dpeciailv 
the Jafminum officinale, which is molt com¬ 
monly planted againfl walls and other fences, 
both for the convenience of training them, 
and to ornament the places with their pro- 
4 D a fulion 
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tbfton of flowers in fummcr. But this and in winter, hot always moderately during thar 
the other two hardy kinds may alfo be fta- feafon; prune off all decayed wood, at any 
tinned in Shrubberies, training them with up- time when it appears ; and Shorten, or retrench 
right Single Stems, half a yaru or a yard high, the rambling Shoots as you Shall See occasion, 
to Slakes; and as they will branch' out each to preferve the heads fomewhat regular; ma« 
wav, by (rimming the long draggling Shoots naging them in other refpe&s as .directed for 
occasionally every fpring and futnmer, they other green-houfc Shrubs. See G&EBM- 
tnay.be made to form buShy heads: thole house Plants. 

{ >1 anted againd fences Should be pruned down A plant or two of each of theSe tender fpe- 
ow at firft, to force out lower lateral Shoots, cics may alio be planted againd a warm wall, 
fa as to furnish every part from the bottom j trained thereto, and left to take their chance, 
upward, and every year a due quantity of j with only occaiional Shelter of mats in firofty 
the dronged Shoots in every part arc to be i weather. 

trained in, clofe to the wall, &c. previously Propagation of all the Sorts. 

Shortening them, more or lefs according to The three hardy forts are eafilv propagated 
their drength ; but always cut low enough f in great plenty by layers and cuttings. Lay a 
to take off the weak, draggling, foft parts, ’ quantity of the ilrong young Shoots m autumn, 
and nail them in draight, about four to fix j winter, or fpring, trimming their tops, and 
inches apart; and as, in dimmer, numerous they will be well rooted by autumn fnllow- 
Shoots arc fent forth from all the branches, ing: at the fame feafons, cuttings of the droug 
and from the upper parts of the fmaller Shoots Shoots, in lengths of ten or twelve inches, 
the flowers generally arife; fo that at this fea- planted in a Shady border, will be rooted and 
fon the rudefl growing Shoots may be reduced fit to tranfplant py next autumn. The Jaf- 
to regularity, generally with a knife, rather minum fruticam may alfo be propagated by 
than garden Shears as fomerimes pra&iied; fuckers, which it fends up in great plenty; 
obferving, however, not to prune too clofe, and thefe bring taken off will make good 
to cut off the parts that produce the flowers; plants. 

which, by knife-pruning, will be the moll The driped varieties of the fird fpecics are 
effectually preferved ; and is mod eligible; hy alfo propagated by grafting or budding in 
which you may train the whole always regu- docks of the common kind, 
lar at the above ditlance, like a wall-tree; in The four render Species may alfo be in- 
fummer, cutting out all die mod irregular creafed by layers in March or April: chiding 
rambling Shoots, and train a quantity of the the young wood, make a Slit at a joint under- 
bed-placcd principal ones clofe to the wall, to neath in each layer. Shortening the tops, and lay 
remain till winter or fpring pruning ; when them in the ufual way ; give plenty of water 
fried!ing Some of the dronged in different all futnmer: they will be properly rooted by 
parts to be trained as above hinted, at the autumn, when each layer is to be fepa rated 
lame time cutting out all the fuperabundant from the parent, and planted fingly in pots, and 
'and Weak Shoots, clofe to the old wood, fo as placed among the other green-houfc exotics, 
to preferve all die branches dillinft at regular Thefe four green-houle kinds are alfo very 
didances, in the manner of a wall-tree ; be- commonly propagated by grafting and bud- 
ing careful always to leave every year Some ding them upon the common white, and fhrub- 
of the dronged young Shoots at proper inter- by yellow jafmine. 

vais, below and above, in vacant fpaces, to fur- They are alfo railed from feeds, more por- 
nifli flowers in every part, and to fupply the ticularly the Azorian Jafmine, and fa/minum 
place of any decayed, or tong, naked old wood, odoratijf mum. Sow the iced in March or 
which Should be cut away occasionally in the April, in pots of light rich earth, an inch 
winter or fpring pruning, and its place fup- deep, and plunge the pots in: the earth of a 
(died with young Shoots; and obferving in moderate hot-bed under frame and glafles ; rc- 
this, the winter pruning, that the general fup- freSh them with frequent fprinkiings of water, 
ply of young wood then retained Should be and the plants will rife in five or fix weeks, 
moftly Shortened agreeable to the intimations or in a little uyore or lefs time, when freSli 
above. air mud be admitted daily, by tilting' the 

Culture of the tender Kinds. lights, giving alfo frequent waterings; and 

The four tender fpecies requiring Shelter of towards the middle or latter end of May, begin 
a green-houfc in winter, mult always be kept to inure them to the full air, and remove them 
in pots, to move them in and out occafionally ■, *nro k fully in June, to remain till Odtober, 
let; them be potted in rich light earth, frequent- then movea into the green-houfe for the win- 
)v watered in funnier, and about once a week ter; and in March or April following, tranf¬ 
plant 
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plant them into fep&ratc (mail pots, and ma¬ 
naged as other ereen-houfe ihrubs. 

JATROPHA, Caffada, or Cuflava-plant, 
&c. 

This genus furnifhes fhrubby, elegant, 
flowery perennials, natives of the "warm parts 
of Ameiica, and retained here in hoi-houle.s 
for variety; growing with durable Items and 
branches, increft growth, from about a yardt<- 
eight or ten feet high adorned w ith divided pal- 
mated leaves; and monoecious, nionopetalous 
hypocrateriform males, and quinquepetalous 
female flowers. 

Clafs and order, Afoncecia Mmadelphia . 

Characters.] Calyx, monoecious flowers, 
having a very fmall cup to the males, and 
none to the females. Corolla is, in the 
males, monopetalous, hypocrateriform, five- 
parted and fpreading; and, in the females, 
conAfts of five rofe-like petals. Stamina, 
in the males, ten cre& united filaments, five of 
them alternately (liorter, and roundifh verfa- 
tilc anther*. Pistillum, a roundifh tri- 
fulcated germen, three forked ftyles, and Am¬ 
ple lligmas Pericardium, a roundifh, 
trilocular, tricoccous capfule, and three round¬ 
ifli feeds. 

There arc fcvcral fpecics, of which the fol¬ 
lowing are thole generally retained here in our 
hot-houfes. 

I. Jatropha Afanihot. 

(Afanihot)—or Efculent Jatropha, common¬ 
ly called Caffada , or Cajfava .] Jatropha w'ith 
a thick flclhy root ; an upright, thick, woody, 
pithy ftalk, rifing fix or feven feet high; pal- 
mated leases, of feven fpear-fhaped, fmooth, 
entire lobes, five or fix inches long, all unit¬ 
ing at their bafe, and fpread out like an ex¬ 
panded hand; and male and female yellow 
flowers in umbels at the top of the ftalk and 
branches, fucceeded by three-furrowed cap- 
fulcs containing die feeds. 

The root of this plant, though of a poifon- 
ous quality, ferves for bread to moil of the 
inhabitants of the Weft Indies, being firrt di- 
vefted of its poifonous juice by expreflion ; it 
is prepared by rubbing the root forcibly upoo 
a ftrong copper grater, till reduced to a rough 
faw-duft-like powder, or meal, is then put into 
a prefs to fqueeze out the poifonous juice, 
and being fumciently prefled and lifted, is 
made into bread, by fpreading it two or three 
inches thick, upon an iron plate heated over 
•he fire, and thus the parts join, incorporate, 
and become cake bread, which is accounted 
very nourifhing; and if the meal is put into 
foup, it fwells up conliderahly, which feems 
to prove its great abundance in fubftance. 

Great quantities of this fort are cultivated 


in all the'Weft-India iHands for die above 
purpofes. 

2. Jatropha wens. 

Stinging Prickly Jatropha.] Jatropha with 
i thick flclhy root; an upright, ligneous, 
prickly, pithy ftalk and branches, rifing five 
or fix feet high; pal mated leaves, of five ti- 
nuated lobes, armed with ftinging fpines; and 
white flowers in un.bcls from the ends of 
the branches. 

3. Jatropha goffpifolia. 

Goffypium-leaved Jati opha,] Hath a woody, 
branchy ftalk, riling four or five feet high, let 
with clufters of briftly hairs; leaves divided 
into oval, entile lobes; and dark purple 
flowers growing in umbels at the ends of the 
branches. 

4. Jatropha muhifida. 

Adultrfid-leaved. Scarlet Jatropha .] Hath a 
thick, woody, pithy ftalk, branching eight 
or ten feet high ; large, many-Ibbed leaves, 
having the lobes mulcind or jagged into many 
points; and bright feat let flowers, growing 
in umbels at the ends of the branches. 

All thefe fpecies of Jatropha are durable in 
root, ftalk, and branches; the ftalks are 
woody, generally very thick, fomewhat fuc- 
culent, and full of a white pith and milky 
juice; the leaves very large and elegant; 
and the flowers produced in large umbels, hav¬ 
ing male and female in the fame umbel; the 
males are of one falver-fhaped petal, and the 
females are of five petals, expanding in form 
of a Angle rofe; they flower here annually in 
fuminer, and are frequently fucceeded by ripe 
feeds, which are contained in roundifh three- 
lobed capfules of three cells, having one feed 
in each cell. 

As all the forts are natives of the warmeft 
parts of the world, they require a hot-houfe to 
preferve them in this country, fo mud be 
potted in pots of good light earth, and always 
continued in the ftove, where they will exhi¬ 
bit a Ane variety with their large elegant fo¬ 
liage, and umbellate flowers. 

They fhould be always but moderately wa¬ 
tered, efpecially in winter; for being moftly 
replete with a milky juice, much moiftute 
might rot them. 

Their propagation may be performed by 
feed, and cuttings. 

By Seed.-—The feed frequently ripens here, 
and is alfo imported annually from the Welt ln- 
dics,&c. which fhould befowninfpring,in pots 
of rich light earth, and plunged in the bark- 
bed, where die plants will loon come up; and 
when a few inches high, prick them in fcp:i- 
rate lmallpms, give a little water, and plunge 
them alfo in die bark- bed. 
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By Cuttings.—In fpring or funamer, cut- 
itines of the llalls and branches, fix or eight 
•Inches long, planted in pots, and plunged in 
the bark-bed, will put out roots, and become 
proper plants. 

IBERIS, Candy-tuft, or Sciatica Crcfs. 

This genus comprehends hardy, herbaceous, 
Jow,* flowery annuals and perennials for the 
borders, and under-fhrubby perennials for the 
green-lioufe; all of branchy bufhy growth, 
from about fix inches to a foot and half high; 
garnifhed with narrow entire leaves, and ter¬ 
minated by umbels of tetrapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculofa. 

' Characters.) Calyx, four fmali, oval, de¬ 
ciduous leaves. Corolla, four oval, Spread¬ 
ing, unequal petals, the two outer ones long¬ 
ed. Stamina, four long and two fhort fi¬ 
laments, and roundifb anthene. Pistillum, 
a roundifh, compreffed gerinen, fhort ftylc, and 
obtufe fligina. Pericarpium, a roundiih, 
compreffed, bilocular capfule, and. two oval 
feeds. * ' 

The fpecics cultivated in our gardens are, 
three hardy herbaceous annuals, aud a peren¬ 
nial, and three tender Ihrubby perennials. 

Hardy Herbaceous Annual Kinds. 

1. Iberis umbellata. 

TJmbcllattd Jberis, er Common Candy Tuft.) 
Iberis, with herbaceous, fhort, round, very 
branchy dalles, of tufty growth, from about 
fix to eight or ten.inches high ; fmali fpear- 
fhaped leaves, the lower ones ferrated, the 
upper-entire; and all tlie dalles and branches 
terminated by umbellate clufters of flowers, of 
different colours in tlte varieties. 

Varieties.') With white flowers—widi red 
flowers—and with purple flowers—crimfon- 
flowcicd. 

All the varieties flower in June, and by dif¬ 
ferent fowings may be made to flower to the 
•end of fummer; they were introduced to our 
gardens from Candia; hence the name Can¬ 
dy Tuft. 

2. Iberis amara. 

Bitter Candy Tuft.) Hath herbaceous, 
fhort, round, very branchy fialks, of bufhy 
growth, from about eight to tea or twelve 
inches high; final!, fpcar-ihaped, {lightly-in¬ 
dented leaves; and all the branches terminated 
by racemofc bunches of while flowers in June 
and July, &c. 

Both thefe fpecics. and varieties are very 
hardy annual flowers, rife freely in the open 
ground, fhould generally be fuwn in patches, 
.and by different fowings from March till Mid- 
ftimmcr, they will afford a fucceffion of 
bloom from June till September, and produce 
great plenty of feeds. . 


3. Iberis bdorata. 

Odorous Sweet-fcented Jberis. ] With li¬ 
near leaves, enlarging above, fawed ; and 
white flowers in umbels. 

4. Iberis rotundifelia . 

Round-leaved perennial Iberis.) With o- 

vate-roundiih, juicy, and embrace the ftcin; 
flowers in raccuaous bunches. 

The above four fpecics are all low plants, 
of bufhy growth; producing numerous fmali 
flowers in umbellate clullers, and. racemous 
tufts,, which, together, make a very coul'pi- 
cuous appearance in May, June, and July ; 
of which the Iberis umbellata , and varieties, are 
the common Candy Tufts, noted among the 
hardy annual flowers, proper for fowing in 
borders, beds, pots, as very ornamental flow¬ 
ering plants ; though rather of fhort duration, 
of about three or four weeks' continuance in 
full flowering ; the other annual kinds are alfo 
hardy, but lefs known; and the Iberis rotundi- 
\folia is a low perennial flower for the bor¬ 
ders. 

Shrubby Perennial Kinds for the Green -houfe. 

The three following low under-ihrubby ipe- 
cies being natives of Candia, and other warm 
parts, require flicker of a green-houfe here in 
winter. 

5. Iberis femptrvirens. 

Ever-green Shrubby Iberis , commonly called 
Tree Candy-Tuft .] Hath low under-lhrubby 
fialks, very branchy and lmiliy, growing bur 
ten or twelve inches high, very narrow, acute, 
entire leaves, remaining all the year; and 
white flowers in umbels at the ends of the 
branches, appearing great part of die fummer. 

6. 1B fc R t * femperJJorcns. 

Ever-fhzuering Shrubby Iberis.) Hath low 

under-lhrubby flails, veiy branchy, fpreading 
and bufhy, growing a foot and a half high; 
wedge-lhaped, obtufe, entire, ever-greeu 
leaves ; and white (lowers in umbels, at the 
ends of the branches, appearing at ail times of 
the year. 

Vuriety.) With whire-flriped leaves. 

7. Iberis gibraltarica. 

Gibraltar Candy Tuft.) Hath branching 
fhrubby flails, oblong leaves, denuted at 
top. and the branches leriuiuated with large 
umbels of purple flowers, appearing the great- 
eft part of the fummer. 

The flowers of ad thefe plants conflfl each 
of four fmali petals, are very numerous, ter¬ 
minating all the branches in umbellate clufters, , 
fo confpicuoufly, that the plants appear co¬ 
vered therewith; fuccccdcd by abundance of 
iced in die annual forts ; but the fhrubby kinds 
rarely produce any here. 

The annual fpecics make a pretty appear¬ 
ance 
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•nee when difpofed in patches In the flower 
borders, (own in fpring where they are fi¬ 
nally to remain; hut as they continue only 
two or three weeks in beauty, it is proper t>< 
perform three or four different fovvings from 
February or March until June, to have a fwc~ 
ceffion of bloom to the cna o' funtmer. Sow 
about half a thimbleful of feed in each- patch 
of about five or fix inches diameter, covering 
them with fine earth, near half an inch deep ; 
and when the plahts arc an-inch, high, thin 
them to about fix in each patch, that they 
may have room to branch and fpread; where¬ 
by they will flower ftronger, and continue 
longer in bloom, than if left thick. 

The perennial fort, Iberis rotundifolia , me¬ 
rits a place in affemblage with other border 
flowers, to incrcafe the'variety; and may be 
propagated by rooc-off-fets, and by cuttings 
of the llalks, Sec. 

The three tender, fhrubby, perennial kind? 
are naturally of low bufliy growth, durable in 
root, flcm, and branches, ever-green, and 
very Auriferous, and merit admittance in every 
gtecn-houfe collection, both as ever-greens, 
and for the beauty of their flowers alinofl 
throughout the year. They being impatient 
of froft, muft be potted to* move to fhelter in 
winter; potting them iifany good light earth, 
and place them in a grecn-houfe or garden- 
frame in winter. A few plants of each may 
alfo he planted in the full ground, in a dry, 
flickered, funny iituation to take their chance, 
and will frequently ftand tolerably well the 
year round, with only a light covering of long 
l'tiawy litter in hard trolls. 

The propagation of thefe three fhrubby 
kinds, and variety, is eafily effected by flips 
and cuttings, from rhree to five or fix inches 
long, planted any time from March till July, 
either in a hot-bod or natural earth, affording 
them fhadc and water, and they will readily 
put out roots, and be fit 4*or potting towards 
the end of finnmer. 

ICK HOUSK, a building funk in the 
ground, ferving as a repofitory to preferve Ice 
till Cummer, for various family ufes ; the ma r 
tiagemeut of which generally belongs to the 
gardener. 

'Ibis building is con A rolled like a well, 
moilly funk in the ground as above obferved, 
eight, ten, or twelve feet deep, walled with 
brick or (lone, arched over at top, having a 
fmall door on the north-fide, and over all 
a flated or thatched roof, 'flic place for this 
building ihould be generally in f’ome by-part 
of the garden, or Come convenient place con¬ 
tiguous thereto ; eluding a drv elevated fitua- 
tion, both that the Ice may not be liable to be 


melted by copious moifture, and that all mftif- 
, :ure running from the Ice may readily dram off. 
fr would be of much advantage if it could be 
onrrived on or near the fide of fbme hill, or 
sloping ground, where the bafe of the Hope is 
lower-than the bottom of the well of the build¬ 
ing, for the more effectually draining off the 
noifture ; let it, however, be contrived in as- 
dry a place as poflible, and fo much elevated 
as die water may lie eafily carried < ff by drains 
to feme lower ground; and ihould be in a 
part either within or contiguous to the gar¬ 
den, where carts can readily bring in the Ice 
in winter. 

The place being fixed on, a well muft be 
digged, eight or ten feet diameter, and as 
much in depth, or more; obferving if the 
Iituation fixed on is foinewhat elevated, and 
the ground of a dry, gravelly, or Tandy nature, 
not retentive of nioifture, the pit or well may 
lie wholly funk 'below the general furface; 
but if raiher low, or raoift ground, it is ad- 
vifable to have the well raifed as much above 
the furface a? the moifture may eafily drain 
away. Having formed the cavity or pit of the 
well, then at bottom ihould be formed a hol¬ 
low fpace for a drain, two feet deep, the fides- 
wallcd with brick or ftone, having at top a 
grate framed witb’ftrong woqden bars ; from 
the bottom of this drain muft be a fmall under¬ 
ground drain, to conduit the tnoiftifre quite 
away from the building. The fides of the 
mam well muft he walled round with brick* 
or ftone, two feet thick at lead, and carried 
up to a proper height, leaving, near'the top, 
on the north-fide, a fpace two feet and a half 
diameter, fora he adinilfion of the Ice, See. and 
terminate the wall all round with a ftrong 
thick arch of the fame materials carried over . 
the top ; and there ihould be another wall pro¬ 
ceeding from within three feet below the top 
of the other, railing it alio within arch over 
the top of the hr(l, leaving likewife & place 
for entrance; or, if this outer wall is not 
arched, raii'c upon it a wooden roof Hated, 
tiled; or thickly (hatched; obferving, ifflatedor 
tiled, a foot tnicknefs of reeds or draw under 
it is proper, the bdtter to exclude all air and 
heat of the fun; and from the door or- mouth 
of the well, fhoutd be a porch continued a 
yard and a half outward, and one or two 
wide, walled on the fides, and arched at top, 
and a door at the outer end ; and both the 
inner and outer doors made to flmt perfectly 
clofc. The building thus far advanced, may 
then bank up earth around the outfidc waif, 
the better to defend the Ice from all external 
caufcs, and finifh with a coat of turf laid 
neatlv.all over the banking. 


If 
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If the building is finifhed betimes in the an upright trunk, branching all around, twen- 
fummer, it will he dried enough for the re- ty or thirty feet high, in a conic form; oval, 
ceprion of the Icc the following winter. waved, ftiff, alternate leaves, having the edg- 

* Therefore in winter take the opportunity of es and extremity terminated by {harp fpines, 
the fir ft Ice, when about an inch or two pointing fome upward, and fome downward; 
. thick; load it in carts, and bring it to the Ice- and from the fides of the branches, fmall 
houfe, {hooting it down at the outer door ; whitifh {lowers in {hort clufters, appearing in 
then, after having laid fome clean draw, reeds May i fucceeded by bunches of roundifh ber- 
or faggots ofbruth-wood at the bottom of the ries, ripening.to a beautiful red colour in au- 
well upon the wooden grate, caft in the Ice, tumn and winter. Is a native of woods and 
breaking it fmall, and ramming it clofe from forefts in England. 

time to time, that it may cement into one folid Of this fpeciet are many curious varieties, 
mafs ; obfervingr as you proceed, to lay fome both with entire green leaves, and with vari- 
clean draw all around next the wall, if pofli- egated; but the variegated kinds are the mod 
bie, to preferve a vacancy to give pafiage to extenfive. 

any moifture that may proceed from the top Green-leaved Varieties .] Common green- 
of the Ice. leaved, prickly Holly—fmooth green Holly, 

As foon as die well is thus filled with Ice, the leaves being deditute of fpines—narrow, 
{hut the inner door, which {houid be thick, ferrated-leavcd green Holly — green-leaved, 
dole, and made to fit exaAly; then let all yellow-berried Holly—box-leaved green Hol- 
thc vacant fpace between that and the outer ly—hedge-hog green holly, having the furface 
door be clofclv filled with draw, and then of the leaves ciofeiy fet with fmall prickles, 
(hut the outer door as dole as poffibie. in the manner of a hedge-hog: hence it de- 

Thus the Ice will be preferved till fummer, rived the name (Ilex echinata.) 
and, if the houfe is perfectly air and moidure Variegated /out.] Common prickly Holly, 

i tight, will keep two or three years. with filver-ftriped leaves—-with gold-ftriped 

. When the Ice is to be taken out for ufc, be leaves—with bloatched leaves—fmooth Holly 
careful, in going in, always to {hut the outer with white-ftriped Iftavcs—yellow-ftriped leaves 
door before the inner one k opened ; and as —with bloatched leaves—narrow ftriped-leav- 
the Ice will be all incorporated to a folid ed Holly — bloatched-leaved, yellow-berried 
lump, you mud have an iron inftrument al- Holly—cream-coloured Holly — copper-co¬ 
ways in readinefs to break it up, taking out no loured Holly — white leaved Holly-mottled 
more at a time than is wanted. Holly—hedge-hog filvcr-edged Holly—gold- 

ILEX (formerly Aquifolium), the Holly- edged hedge-hog Holly—white bloatched 
tree. • heugc-hog Holly—yellow bloatched hedge-hog 

This genus fumifhes hardy cver-green trees Holly—painted-lady variegated Holly, 
of great beauty and valnc, being proper both All the varieties, both greet! and variegated 
for ufeful and ornamental plantations ; obtain kinds, are hardy ever-greens, of the tree and 
twenty or thirty feet dature, adorned with {hrub kind, branching out every way from 
long, fpinoos, and ferrated cver-green leaves, the bottom upward, and are finely adapted for 
and {hort clufters of monopetalous, four- all ornamental plantations-, the common green 
patted dowers, fuccecdcd by bunches of beau- fort alfo as a foreft tree, and for hedges, 
tiful red bcrriSs'in autumn and winter. 2. Ilex caffine. « 

Ciafs and order, Tetrandria Tctragynia. Caffmoidt nolij of Carolina, commonly call - 

Charaflen.] Calyx is fmall, indented in ed Dahoon Holly, JHath an upright branching 
four parts, and permanent. Corolla is dem, riling fifteen or twenty feet high ; oval- 
monopetalous, and deeply divided into four lanceolate, ferrated leaves, placed alternate; 
roundifh fcgmcnts. St am nr A, four /hurt and fmall white flowers, in fhort thick clufters 
filaments, and fmall anther*. Pistillum. from die (ides of die branches; fucceeded by 
x roundifh germen, no dyle, but four obtufe red berries, but rarely any in England. Is a 
ftigmas. Pericarfium, a roundifh, quadri- narive of Carolina, 
locular berry, and four oblong, hard feeds. 3 . Ilex vomitoria. 

There are but three fpecies of Ilex common Yapon , or South-Sea Tea ] Hath an upright 

to the Engliih gardens:—the common Hoi- branching ftem, rifing ten or twelve feet high; 
ly—Dahoon Hotly—and Yapon ; but of the oblong, ferrated, .ever-green leaves, placed 
former are many fine varieties. alternate! and fmall white flowers in clofe 

'fhc fpecies are, whorls at die foot-ftdks of the leaves, which 

V, Ilex Aquifolium. arc fucceeded by berries*.rarely produced here, 

(Aquifolium)—or Common Holly-tree.'] Hath it being a native of Florida. 

Varieties .] 
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Varieties.'] Broad-leaved Dahoon Holly— 
narrow-leaved Dahoon Holly. 

Thefe fpecies of Ilex, together with all the 
varieties, are of the tree and Ihrub kind, and 
cvcr-grcen, being ciofely garnilhcd with leaves 
all the year; and all the varieties of the Ilex 
- 4 rjuifolium, or common Holly, are extremely 
hardy, as well as very beautiful ever-greens, 
will prolper in anv common foil and expofurc; 
hut the Dahoon Holly is rather raider, being 
(object to injury from fevere froft, efpecially 
when young; after, however, having occa- 
lional fhcltcr two or three years, of a frame, 
&c. in winter from hard froft, and being gra¬ 
dually hardened, it will bear our ordinary 
winter very well, in a dry foil and flickered 
fituation. 

All the forts are fine furniture for every or¬ 
namental plantation : nothing can make a 
finer appearance than a collection of the feve- 
ral varieties of the firft fpecies, fuffeicd to 
take their own natural growth ; they being 
beautiful all the vear, but appear rather with 
greater elegance in winter than fuminer ; and 
the variegated kinds being interfperfed in 
the fhi uhlierv-dumps, and other ornamental 
plantations, in alfemblagc with other hardy 
cver-gu'cns, their beautiful variegations, with 
others of different hues, will greatly heighten 
the contraft ; and their numetous clufters of 
icd berries will add confiderably to their luf- 
tie in the autumn and winter ieafons. The 
Dahoon Hollv and Yapon arc alfo very fine 
plants, and worthy of admittance in every col¬ 
led ion of cver-grcens. 

The firft fpecies was alfo in univerfal efli- 
matiou for forming garden-hedges, both for 
ornament, and as fences, anil makes the 
moll beautiful hedge in the world. Sec 
Hedges. . 

It was likewife greatlv ufed to plant as de- j 
tachcd or jingle objects to train into regular 
figures, as globes, hemifphcres, pyramids, &c. 

It is likewife confidcrcd as a foreft-tree, 
as its tiunk will acquire a confide!able bulk, 
where the trees are fullered to grow up, as in 
the places of their natural growth, in many 
of our fin efts and woods, f'he wood of it 
being very white and hard, is valuable for 
many put poles in the tunnry and cabinct- 
wifik ; for as it takes a fine poliih, is very 
proper for fcveral kinds of boufehold furni¬ 
ture, inlayingg, &c. hones for razors are made 
of tliis wood, and is fit for many other ufcful 
purpofes, as a mull hard white durable wood. 

Of the hark of this tree is made the com¬ 
petition called bird-lime. The bark being 
peeled about Midfunwcr, and put into a vef- 
fd of fpring-water, atid boiled about twelve 
hours, when the white bark will feparate from 
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the green; then lay the green bark on the 
floor of fome cool cellar, covering it with 
any frefh rank weeds, and when lain a fort¬ 
night, pound it in a mortar till it becomes a 
tough pafte ; this done, vvafli it well in feve- 
ral waters till quite clean ; put it then into an 
earthen veflel, to ferment and purge four or 
five days, feumming oft' all filth that arifes ; 
then change it into a frcfli vert'd for ufe; tak¬ 
ing any quantity required, adding thereto a 
third part of well clarified goofe or capon 
greafe, mixing them well over a moderate fire, 
by conftant ftirring till cold, and the com- 
pofitiou is prepared. 

The fcafon for tranfplantingall the forts of 
Holly is cither autumn, the end of September, 
any time in Odlobcr, November, 8cc. or in the 
fpring. See Ever-greens. 

Propagation , t*fc. 

The propagation of thefe trees is by feed, 
and by .grafting and budding. 

The common green Holly is raifed plenti¬ 
fully from feed in the open ground; and all 
its varieties by grafting and budding upon 
(locks of that fort, railed as above from the 
berries: for fow the berries of any of the va¬ 
rieties, and they rarely produce any but plants 
of the common green kinds; fo that there i<r 
no other certain method of continuing the 
variegated forts, in particular, than grafting 
or inoculating (hoots or buds of them into 
common Holly flocks. Tho hedge-hog-Hol- 
ly bcirics, however, very commonly produce 
plants of the fame fort, with green leaves; but 
the variegated kinds thereof are continued bv 
grafting or buddiug, &.c. as obferved for the 
other variegated kinds, &c. 

Bv Seed.—'I'he berries ripen in October 
and November, when a due quantity is to be 
gathered from any of the varieties; then oli- 
ierving, that as thofe feeds generally lie two 
years before they germinate, they may either 
bc buried in a heap in a hole or pit for a year, 
to be preparing for vegetation, then taken up 
and fown ; or may he fown at once as foon 
as gat lit rctl, as hereafter dire&cd, and they 
will come up the fpring-twelvcmonth follow¬ 
ing. But as thefe feeds, like the haws of the 
hawthorn. Sic. never grow till the fccond 
fpring, as juft obferved, it is common to bury 
them a year; that is, in fome dry part of the 
garden, dig a hole or trench a fpade deep, or 
a little more, and one or two wide, or in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of berries ; which di¬ 
rectly cither depofit in the hole or trench, and 
cover them over with fome of the earth, five 
or fix incites deep; or they may be buried in 
a large pot or tub, plunged over the top in the 
ground: in either method let them remain till 
next Odtobcr ; then having ground dug. and 
4 E divided 
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divided into four-feer-w ide beds, with alleys 
between, tiitn, with the rake or fpade, an inch 
depth of earth evenly off the top of the bed; 
this done, take up the bcnics, and fow them 
evenly on the bed, beat them down gently into 
the caith thereof, with the back of the fpade. 
and cover them with the above earth horn the 
alley an inch deep, and iniooth the fur face: 
or the berries may be fown in drills the above 
depth, making the drills fix inches a funder : 
the berries thus fown after being buried in the 
ground one year, will moftlv cotne up the 
fpring following. 

1, however, have obfcivcd, that the berries 
fown at once in the beds, as above, an inch 
deep, keeping the beds well weeded the fol¬ 
lowing fummer, that the berries all lying near 
the fur face an equal depth, will ail along 
enjoy an equal benefit of the air, fun, and 
fit owe is, fo as in the fecund fpring they gene¬ 
rally rife rather more regular ami lliong than 
thofe that were bum d. 

When the plants come up, keep them well 
hand-weeded; and if very dry weather, fomc 
water once a week will be of much fervicc. 

Two years let them remain in the feed- 
bed, then in fpring plane them out in nuifery- 
rows, two lcet afunder, and a foot diflance 
in each row, there to icmain until they arc 
of proper five to be bun 11 v tranfplautcd; 
and the proper l'eafou for this is cither in au¬ 
tumn, any time from the end of September till 
that of Novejnbtr, or in the lpi ing. 

By Grafting and Budvliug.—All the varie¬ 
ties are, as above mentioned, continued by 
giafting or budding ; anJ by cither of which 
movies of propagation they may be multiplied 
at plcafure, upon ltocks of the common Hol¬ 
ly, railed from feed, as above directed, which,' 
after being planted out in nurferv-rows one 
or two years, wilt he of the proper fr/.c to 
graft or hud upon. The giafting is perform¬ 
ed in March, bv whip-grafting in the ufual 
way ; and the budding to be performed in 
July or Augufl, according alfo to the ufual 
method. See Gkaj-ting and Inocula¬ 
tion. 

The Dahoon Holly and Yapon are alfo 
railed from feeds like the common kinds. The 
feeds are imported annually ftom America, 
generally in the fpring, width, as fuon as 
they arrive, lhouid.be cither buried in the 
ground like the common Holly for a year, or 
.maybe fown at once in pots of light finely 
earth, anti plunged to their rims in dry earth 
about a twelvemonth : then, in fpting follow¬ 
ing, if plunged in a hot-bed, w ill greatly fat i- 
litare their growth, being careful to inure the 
plants to the full airj afterwards plunge the 
puts in a Ihady bortki till October, then re¬ 


move them under a hot-bed frame for the win¬ 
ter j in fpring thin them out, and plant them 
in feparate pots, to have occaftonal fhelter of 
a frame for two or three winters, then tranf- 
planted in fpring into the full ground. 

IMPATIKNS, Touch-me-not, and Bal- 
famine, or Bulfam. 

This genus furnifhes licautiful flowery an¬ 
nuals, of upright growth, branching a foot 
and a half, or two feet high; adorned with 
oval and i’pear-fhaped leaves; and quinque- 
petalous it regular flow ers 

Clais and order, Syngenefia Af'inogamia. 

Charaficrs '] Calyx »s rwo-leaved, co¬ 
loured, and placed on the f.de of the corolla. 
Corolla is ringent, of five roundoff, un¬ 
equal petals, and a one-leaved, hood-thaprd 
neclamtm at bottom, tet minuting at the bafe 
in a fpur or tail. Stamina, five fliott in¬ 
curved filaments, having the tops of the un- 
thera? joined. Pistjllum, an oval germeii, 
no flyle, but a fliort fnnplc flig na. Prtu- 
carpium, an unilocular captuk*, opening 
with elalficity in five twitted, fpiral valves, 
and roundifli feeds, fixed to the columnar 
receptacle. 

This genus cleris'cs the name Impatient from 
the t'laft'c property of its fml-vcflcl, whielt, 
when ripe, is io impatient of the touch, as to 
hurfi open with elaflicity, anti tlarl its Inals 
from thtir department with gte.it velocity, 
efpcti.div the lit ft I'peJes. There arc only 
two fpeeies of this genus ufually euhivated 
in the Knglifh gardens, both annuals: one is 
the jY vli in; .*./*/>r, or Touch-me-not, e- 
ftccmed more lot tltc Angularity of its elaflie 
rapfulcs tliart beauty of us Ho wets : the other 
is that noted annual, Bahaminc, or Baifum, 


comprehending icvtral elegant varieties, p.o- 
ducing nuinctous fine large flowers of lingu¬ 
lar bcSury. 

The principal fpeeies ate, 

1. IM pat ILL'S AVt me tunt/ic. 

Tiucfi-mc-ir.t , cr Yrihw Jialjaminc .] Hath 

fibry toots; an uptight, jointed, fucculcm 
flaik, a foot and a half high ; oval, alternate 
leaves; and from the axillas ot the ftalks, 
long, {lender, branching fbot-fialks, each fuf- 
tuining many yellow flowers; fucceeded bv 
taper capfulcs, which burlt open, and dait 
out their feeds with claflic force. 

It grows wild in England, hut is cultivated 
in many gardens for cutiofity. 

2. l.MPATILNS laljamlna. 

Jia/jrtmint, commonly called Bal/am."] H tf)i 
a fibry root; an upright, thick, fucculcnt 
flaik, branching all around, a foot and a half to 
rwo or three feet high; long, fpear-fhaped, fu wed 
leaves, the upper ones alternate ; and, from the 
joints of the flaik and branches, cluftcr* of 

Ihott 
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fliort foot-ftalks, each ""fuftaining one large ers; and as'the branches advance in length, 
irregular flower, of different colours in the furnifh a fucceffion of bloom for two or three 
varieties; flowering from June or July till months; obferving that the variegated doubles 
September. have the greateft merit, which are Ionic times as 

Varieties of this are,'] Balfaminc with Angle large as middling rofes, and the petals nuilti- 
nnd double red floweis—fingle and double plied in many feries ; and all the varieties pro- 
icajlet flowers — fingle and double white flow- dure feed plentifully in autumn, 
ers—fingle and double purple flowers—vari- The fine varieties of'this elegant fpecies, 

(•gated lingle and double flowers—large, dou- are commonly planted in pots to decorate fore* 
blc, vaiiegated, leaflet and white flowers— courts, and other confpicuous compartments; 
large, double, variegated, purple and white and the more inferior varieties are generally 
flowers—double red and purple—large double difpofed in the common borders, as all theva- 
bi/.arrc, &c. all of which arc moll beautiful rieties, after being railed as above hinted, until 
annuals, but being originally of Indian growth, June, will grow freely in the open ground, 
ate fomewhst tender, requiting moflly to be the remainder of the fummer. 
i aifed and lot warded in hot-beds, ike. . Propagation and Culture, &c. 

Both the lpccics and reipeilive vatictic^piL The propagation of both the fpecies, and 
proper to be employed as plants of ornament the varieties in general, is by feed ; remarking, 
to adorn the pleafure-garden ; but the fecond that the plants being but of one fummer’ss 
fort, lla'fmiina . and varieties, areconfidcrably duration, the fowings mu ft be performed an- 
tue molt Iteautiful, excelling alfo tnoft others nually. 

of the annual tribe. The flowers of both the The Noli me tangcre may be Town in au- 
fjieeies ate modeiately large, and conlifl eai h tuinn, i. e. September, October, or Novem- 
ol five rmindifh, unequal petals, and a mono- her, or early in fpring, February or March, 
petitions, Imnd-ih.iped ncCtarinm, ending in a in any bed or border, half an inch deep, ei- 
tail; the whole i oiolia is irregular, and tome- thcr in patches where the plants are to remain. 


what tefemhiing the ringent, or grinning flow¬ 
ers (fee Cohoi.i.a R.’>i?r >:<); and are fucceed- 
ed l»v plenty of feed in autumn, by which all 
the forts ate railed annually ; the full fort in 
the common ground in autumn or lpiiug ; and 
the fecond chieflv in hot-beds in March and 
Apiil. See their Propagation, ike. 

The firll lpccics, Impatient noli n:r tangcre, 
being an indigenous plant ol Knglttnd, is very 
hardy ; and is worth cultivation in gardens, j 
both for the variety of its flowers, and the 
ruiiofitv of its claftic feed-vefltls, tkc. will I 
grow ft eel v in the open bordets, by feed in 
autumn or fpring, fown either where tbcj 
plants are to remain, or for tranlplantation. ! 

The Impatient BaHamina, or Balfaminc, is 
cue of the fined annual flowers of our gar¬ 
dens ; but bring a native of India, is tender,1 
not able to bear the open air here before May ; 
or (unc. and requires to be railed principally 
in a hot-bed in lpiiug, under liair.es, ike. un-. 
til June, as nforclaid; remarking, however, j 
that the feeds will alio glow in the natutal j 
ground in May, if u warm, div tealoti, rarely j 
belo*e, and more freely then, it covered with: 
a hand-glafs, &c. but the plants lo railed will 
not begin to flower lo loon by five <>r fix ; 
weeks, as thofc forw arded by uiiihci.il hear, j 


or for tranlplantation; and when the plants 
arc come up an inch or two high, thin them 
to three in each patch ; obferving the fame if 
they arc to be tranlplamed. From the (bat¬ 
tered or fcll-fown feeds of this fpecies in au¬ 
tumn, many young plants will rife naturally 
the following fpring. 

The Bn!/amine is always fown in the fpring, 
in March or April, and ihouid be performed 
principally in a hot*bed, as before obferved, 
and the plants continued therein till June; and 
if under deep frames, may be drawn up two 
or three feet high bv the laticr end of that 
month. 

Particular attention is requisite to procure 
feeds of the fine variegated doubles, ctpcciailv 
if intended to exhibit a grand (how of them 
in puts, or principal holders and flower-beds. 
Sow the feed either in pets of light, dry, rich 
earth, half an inch deep, plunging the pots 
in a liot-1>ed; or it may he town immediately 
in the eaith of the hot-bed in ftnail drills the 
above depth: the plants will Icon • appear, 
which aic to be managed as other annuals of * 
fimilar temperature, with rtlprt\f to giving 
air daily, and frequent moderate waterings. 
When they are two or rhice inches high, it 
is proper to prick them out, either in the fame 


tinder frames and glaftes. AH the vaiicties are oY in a frefh hot-bed, under a proper frame ; 

railing them up with the roots entire, and 
either plant fome ol the bell in pots (thim- 
twos), one plant in each, up to thrii feed 
every branch productive ol abundance ol flow"- leaves, and plunge the pots in the liet-ix.’, as 

4 E 2 ob'< rved 


of lomewhat luxuriant growth, they heqtient- ; 
ly having Items thicker than good walking-j 
rancs, branching out into large heads, and 
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obfervcd for the feed, or plant them into die 
earth of the bed, four or five inches afunder: 
in cither method give a moderate watering 
tlire&lv, and occatTonal (hade from the mid¬ 
day fun till they are frelli rooted; repeating 
the watering frequently. After having grown 
here about a month, they will be fo much 
advanced in growth as to interfere with each 
other, when thofe in pots may be turned out 
with the cardi about rheir roots into larger 
pots (twenty-fours), to remain; which, it 
plunged alfo in tire hot-bed, will greatly for¬ 
ward the growth of the plants. Thofe plant¬ 
er! in the earth of the hot-bed, if any of them 
are defigned fur puts, fhould alfo Ire then ta¬ 
ken up with balls of earth, and putted, and 
treated as above, giving water and occaiional 
fltadc as before. As they all advance in 
growth, raife the frame, it neoeflavy, that 
they may grow to their full height; for it is a 
principal property to have tlrefc plants ol fome 
confiderahle (lature. Sec An n’ual Plants. 

They muft remain conftantly in the frame 
till June, then harden them gradually to the 
full air, fo as they may be removed into it 
fully towards the middle or latter end of that 
month, according to their fize, and tempe¬ 
rature of the feafon ; at which time alfo thofe 
defigned for tire borders (hould be tranfplanted 
therein with balls of earth about their roots, 
giving water at planting, repeating it daily, 
nr as thetc (hall feem occafion, till they have 
taken good root. 

As won as they are removed into the open 
air, both thofe in pots and in the full ground 
(hould have a tall (lick placed to each for fup- 
pot t, to which tic their (lems neatly. 

Let thofe in pots Ire often watered in dry 
ncather; once or twice a day in very hot 
weather will be ncccflary. 

All the varieties of Balfamine may lie raif- j 
e»l to great perfection in a (love, with little | 
tumble; fowing the feeds in pots, and plunge. 
them in the bark-bed, and when the plants' 
arc two inches high, plant them in feparate 
pots, which plunge alfo into the bark-bed to 
remain until the plants are grown up. 

But in default of hot-beds, See. thefc plants 
may alfo be fometimes raifed in the common 
ground for an autumnal blootn: the feeds 
-ill not, however, fuccced in the natural 
earth before May, and even then mud be 
fown in a warm dry border, or in pots placed 
in a warm firu&tion, and if covered with hand 
gladies occafionally,will lie an advantage,though 
they will often come up without any (belter 
at alt, and (lower abundantly in Auguft and 
September, or until killed by the cold. 

I would, however, obferve, that fowing 


tbefe feeds in the natural earth is not always 
to be depended on ; and that the plants raifed 
and forwarded in a hot-bed arrive not only 
| much fooner to perfe&ion, lo as to have the 
[ pleahire of their bloom fix weeks fooner; but 
| by being thus forwarded into bloom betimes 
j fummer, they always produce the bed 
■ feeds. 

I To favc feeds of the fine variegated dou- 
I hies, l'omc pots of them (hould lrc placed, when 
I in full bloom, either in an airy glafs-cafe. 

| having the windows in front to open, or in fome 
deep tiamc to be (lichcied with the glaffes 
occafionally from great autumnal rains, and 
cold nights; you will thereby have a much 
greater chance of having plcuty of feed per¬ 
fectly ripened. 

INARCHING. Sec Grafting. 

IN’DKtOFRRA, Indigo. A genus of 
Indian and Atiican ihruhby exotics, with fub- 
pinnate leaves,, and leguminous butterfly 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diadelghia Dccandria. 

Characters.] A fpreading, hve-tootlied, one¬ 
leaved cup. Corolla, papilionaceous. Vrx- 
illum, emarginated, reflexed, fpreading, 
and round; wings obtufc, oblong, with their 
lower margin fpreading. Carin a, with an 
awl-fpreaiung fpur. at each end. Stamina, 
diadelphous, eolle&cd in a cylinder, and top¬ 
ped with rotimlifli anthene. Pintilltm, a 
eylindric germen, (hurt llvle, crowned with a 
blunt ftigma. Pericarpium, a long, linear 
pod, containing kidney-lliaped feeds. 

There arc fevcral fpecics of this genus, the 
mod material of which are the following 
(love and grecn-houfe kinds: 

1. In DIGOFER A tin ft or ia. 

Dyer's Indigo.] Indigo with a (hrubby (talk, 
(hurt brunches, oval winged leaves, and arch¬ 
ed pods. 

2. jjs'DtcoFER a argtntra. 

Sitmery-leavcd Indigo.] Indigo with a 

(hrubby (talk, and oval, woolly, winged leaves. 

3 . IndigoFER a ameena. 

Scarlet-flowered Indigo.] Indigo with a 

(hrubby (talk, roundifh branches, pilous, oval, 
ternatc leaves, and pedunculated (pikes. 

4 . IndiGOFKRA candtcans. 

White Indigo.] Indigo with ternatc fpcar- 
(haped linear leaves, underneath white, with 
pedunculated fpikes of red flowers, ami (Iraight 
cylindric pods. 

The two firfl forts arc ornamental for the 
(love, and the others for the grccniioufe; theii 
propagation is by feeds, fown on a hot-bed, 
though fome may be incrcafcd by cuttings, 
with the afli(lance of a bark-bed, in fum¬ 
mer. 
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tNFLORESCENTIA, Tnfiorefcptct, 0r 
manner of flowering of aU kinds of plants. 

The term, Inflorefcence, fignifies the mode 
or manner in which flowers are produced up* 
on the plants, which is various ; though, in 
all the known plants and trees in the world, 
there are but eight or nine different modes of 
flowering, which are exprefled by the follow¬ 
ing terms. 

Capitulum* Corymbus, Pamcula , Racemus, 
Spica , Thyrftu , Vtrticilius, Umbtlla , and Cynta ; 
for an explanation of each of which, fee each 
under its proper head. 

INOCULATION, or Budding, a method 
of propagation, praflifed occahonally lor va¬ 
rious trees, hut mote particularly the fruit- 
tiro kind. 

The woik of Inoculation, or budding, is 
the infilling an eye or bud of one tiee into 
the fide of another ; and the bud uniting there¬ 
with, llu.ots out into branches, becomes a 
tire, producing flowers and fruit the fame in 
all ii fpcdU as tliofe of the tree from whence 
it was taken ; thus any fort of tree may be 
multiplied at plcufurc, fmee every bud will 
form a tree cxadtlv of the fame fort, though 
upon a different flock and root; as for exairt- 
j !c, infert buds of peach, nectarine, and apri¬ 
cot trees into plum-flocks, which being head¬ 
ed the fpring after, the inferted bud then 
fhoots and becomes the tree; and though the 
toot and bottom of the Hem be a plum-tree, 
the upper branchy part being produced from 
the bud, is a peach or nedtarine, &c. 
and produces fruit cxadlly the fame as that 
from which you took the buds. It is therefore, 
as obfcrvecl of grafting, &c. the only method 
by which wc can with certainty continue and 
multiply the different approved varieties of 
manv kinds of fruit and other trees ; for al¬ 
though their feeds will readily grow and be¬ 
come trees, yet, as we formerly ohfcrvgd, fow 
the feed, or kernels of the fineft varieties of 
fruit, not one tree out of a bundled, fo raifed, 


WTO 

which fucceed than grafting, 

and are ufuaTfy^oiJte! upon plum-flocks 
raifed from feed, and fotnetimes by fuckers, 
layers, and cuttings, upon particular occa- 
fions,' as noticed in their refpedtive articles. 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, are alfo often 
budded upon thejr own flocks, i. e. flocks 
raifed from the kernels of thefe kinds of fruit; 
they, however, are commonly more fitting 
and durable upon plum flocks. 

Piuins and cherries are alfo very often pro¬ 
pagated by Inoculation as well as by grafting; 
the cherry, however, is generally the molt 
profperous by the latter method, as being more 
apt to gum and go off by budding. Both 
thefe forts being of the fame genus, will grow 
upon flocks of each other, but much the heft 
upon their own flocks, that is, plum upon 
plum, and cherry upon cherry flocks. 

Apples and pears may likewife be propa¬ 
gated by Inoculation as well as by grafting, 
though, as they grow freely by grafting, which 
being the moft eafy and expeditious, they are 
commonly propagated by that method. 

In Ihort moft kinds of fruit-trees, and 
others, that are propagated by grafting, will 
alfo fucceed by Inoculation ; grafting, how¬ 
ever, is more particularly adapted for fome 
forts, and budding for others, as is always 
explained under their refpedtivc articles. } 

Many forts of foreft-trees, and flowering- 
trees, &c. both deciduous and ever-greens, 
may alfo be propagated by Inoculation, which 
is a certain method of propagation, to conti¬ 
nue particular varieties, fuch as many of the 
variegated-leaved kinds, as the variegated hol¬ 
lies, &c. and many other forts ; which is al¬ 
ways mentioned in their propagation and cul¬ 
ture, under their proper genera. 

The Inoculation for all forts is commonly 
performed upon voting trees, Raifed from feed, 
fuckers, layers, &c. which, when raifed pur- 
pofcly for budding and grafting upon, are 
called flocks, and which, when about half an 


will produce any like the original, and but 
very few that are good ; fo variable are feed- 
ling fruit-trees, and many others; but the 
trees or flocks, fo railed, being budded with 
the proper approved forts, the buds produce 
jjjyuriably the fame kind of tree, fruit, flowers, 
&c. continuing unalterably the fame. 

The work of burbling is performed in fum- 
mcr, principally in July and Auguft, by inferr¬ 
ing buds into the lides of the flocks, leaving 
their heads entire, and the buds remaining 
dormant tiil next fpring, when the flock being 
headed, thev ihoot forth with vigour. 

This mode of propagation is particularly 
jifylid lor peaches, nectarines, and apricots. 


inch thick in the bottom of the item, or a 
little more or lefs, arc of a proper lute for bud¬ 
ding ; though it may be performed upon 
flocks from the fize of a goofc-quill, to an 
inch or more big: remarking that all Inocu¬ 
lation muft be performed principally upon 
flocks or trees of the fame genus, lor it is 
but few trees that will fucceed upon flocks of 
different genera. Peaches, however, and nec¬ 
tarines, being of the genus Amygdalus y grow 
freely upon the pntnus, or plum-tree, as be¬ 
ing very nearly related, and is the moft com¬ 
mon flock on which thefe forts arc tiftwliy 
budded. But in moft other kinds of fruit-trees, 
and others, the flocks of the fame genus or 
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fraternity muft be ftri&ly adhered t<5, both 
for budding and grafting. Sec Gents. 

For inflauce, peaches, nectarines, and al- 
monds, may he inoculated either upon their 
own. or plum-flocks, but principally upon 
the latter to have durable trees. Apricots be¬ 
ing of tire genus Pminis, mud he budded 
chie.'iy on plum-flocks, or die upon their own ; 
dieirics upon cherry -docks; apples upon 
apples; pears upon pears, or upon quince- 
docks, to have dwarfs. Obfcnitig alio the 
lame of all other kinds of trees and Ihruhs, 
that are pi Opagaicd by Inoculating and grading. 

T1 re docks are very commonly railed trenn 
feed, i. e. the kernels or doncs ot the above 
forts of fruit, &c. fovvn in autumn or fpring, 
in beds in the nurfery. an inch or two deep; 
sthey will come up in April < r May following, 
which when a year or two old, tr.utlplant 
them in nurfery-rows, two lect aiunder, and 
fifteen or eighteen inches dittanr in the rows ; 
here to ft and for btidJiug, keeping them to 
Obe dem, and fuiTer their top to run up en¬ 
tire ; and having two < r three years’ growth, 
when about the fize ot your little finger at 
bottom, or a little more or lei’s, they aic of 
due fiz.e for budding ; docks are alto olten 
railed from fuckers arifing from the roots of 
the frees of their refpective forts ; hkewife by 
layers and cuttings. See Stocks. 

Note, Bm’ding may alio be pci formed oc- 
< afionally upon trees* that already bear fruit, 
wlren intended to change the Ions, or have 
different forts on the tame tree, or to renew 
any particular branches of a tree, performing 
the operation in the young flioofs of the year, 
or of one or two years’ growth. 

Of performing the Operation. 

The inoculation is always performed in dim¬ 
mer, when the drools of the year are advanc¬ 
ed to proper growth to furnilh good buds, and 
when the liod of the dock, and that of the 
cutting, tor die buds, will readily fc pa rate 
from the wood ; for the buds being cut off 
from the jhoots an inch or more long, the 
woody part adhering ihcicto is ftiippcd oft, 
arc then infcvtcd into tlu tide of the ftock, be¬ 
tween the rind and wood thereof, the head re¬ 
maining entire at prii-nt; and is done by flit¬ 
ting the bari. of the ftock crofs wavs, and 
perpcm’ici*iy, as din. ctcd below ; »md the 
rind and wood being then divided, tne hud is 
in’ferted between them ; which remaining dor¬ 
mant till fpring following, when live (locks 
are headed down to the place of infenion, 
the bud fhoots fonii, and forms the new live, 
which in fomc forts will bear fruit in two or 
three years. 

The proper feafon for performing the ope¬ 


ration of budding is from about the middle of 
July until the middle or latter end of Augufl : 
iome however begin to bud in June; but the 
buds inferted fo early, are apt many of them 
to fhoot the fame year ; and the fhoots not 
having time to harden, are very liable to be 
killed in winter; determine therefore upon 
the cud of July ; or firft fortnight in Augufl, 
to pc: form cite operation, and your buds will 
all tv main dormant till fpriiig w hen they will 
(hoot with vigour. 

Tin- buds aic to he taken only from the 
voting fhoots of the year, i. c. (boots of the 
fame fummci’s growth, wlmh muft be cut 
from the trees of the forts you intend to pro¬ 
pagate. Chule them from healthful tlniviitg 
trees; and if fiuit-tues, from Inch that hear 
the fined fruit of their icfpecdive kinds and 
varieties: from which cut a quantify of the? 
■ic’d moderately fining young (hoots, cjc h day 
as they ate wanted ; and as they are gatb.es cd, 
cut off all the leaves, not quite dole, icft-rv- 
uig about a quaiUr of an inch of their foor- 
iluiks, trimming off a ho the foft unripen: d 
top-end of each cutting ; tlien Cover them from 
the fun and air, and take them on; a, w u 
want them, obierving as each cutting fumiihe* 
many hurls, they are to lie i ut ofi' about an 
inch and a halt long, one at a time, as they 
ate infcitcd in the flock; remasking that thole 
in the middle-part of the tutting ate prefer¬ 
able to thoic towards each end, though in 

I ..... 

cafes ot fcarctry ot cuttings, cveiy owe of 
them may he uied ; one btul only is common¬ 
ly inferred in each ftock; fomc. howeui, 
pinre two, one on each fide oppofitc. 

The proper licighr to bud the flocks i\ va¬ 
rious, and mav he within from about three 
tor (out inches of the ground, to lix feet or 
[more; that is, to have dwati ttces for wal s 
and efpalius, &c. tftey mi ft he budded from 
i within about th.ee to hx inches of the bottom, 
that ihey mav firfl furnilh branches mar the 
ground. It for halt-ftai.daids, hud at t:ia 
height of three or four feet; and if for full 
(landards. at tiom about five to fix or kwh 
feet height; l’o that you ir.iift iiuhi your 
flocks accoidingly, fomc for dwarfs, uiuie lor 
half Aundards. and others for full lt.iiidatu>, 
as is more fully particulutilcJ under the i'evu-, 
tal articles. I would remark, however, that 
for half and full llamlards, the budding mav, 
if you plcafe, he pet formed as low in the 
flock as for dwarfs, ami the fit ft (hoot from 
the hud trained up to a pioper height for .1 
ftetn. 

The proper implements and materials for 
budding arc, a fmall thudding-knife, for j>rc- 
patiiigthe flock and buds for inlcriion, having 
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a fiat thin haft, to open the bark of the flock, 
to admit the buds, am] a quantity of new bafs 
firings to- tie them. 

To proceed to the operation.— Obferve in 
the operation of build im\ the head of the 
flock is not to be cut off, as in grafting, but 
the bud is inferted into the fide, and the head 
to remain entire till fpring after, and then cut 
down ; therefore fix on a fmnoth part on the 
fide of the (lock, at the proper height, rather 
on the northward fide, away from the fun, 
and with your budding-knife make a hori¬ 
zontal cut acrofs the rind of the flock, quite 
through to the firm wood, then, from the 
middle of this tranfverfe cut, make a flit down¬ 
ward pcrpcndiculaily an inch or inoie long, 
going alio quite through to the wood. "I his 
done, proceed with all expedition to take off 
a hud; holding the cutting in one hand with 
the tbit hell end outward, and with the kniicin 
the other hand, enter it about half an inch, 
or more, below a bud, cutting near halt way 
into the wood o! the ihoot, continuing it 
with one clean (laming cut, about half an 
inch nr more above the hud, to deep as to 
lake olf patt of the wood along with it, the 
whole about an inch and a hall long; then 
he thumb and linger, or point 
o! the knife, flip olf the woody part mnaiu- 
ii.g to the hud; which done, obferve whe¬ 
lm. (lie c\e or gem of the bud remains per¬ 
fect ; if nor, and a little hole appeals in that 
i: ii is impri per, and another mull he pte- 
pated ; ibis done, placing the h.tc k part of the 
hi d between vour lips, expeditiouilv with the 
h.:i k i j t!ic knife, or rather the flat halt thcic- 
of, iepaouc the hark of the flock on each 
fide of the peipeudii. ular cut, clear to the 
•od fn: the admifhon of the bud, whirl iii- 
uc^y flip down dole between the wood and 
li rk to the bottom of tiic flit; and tiren cut¬ 
ting otF. it necifFaiv, the top-pan of the bud 
even with the horizoiv.al cut, to let it turn- 
I,!< te!v into us proper locket ; let tnc parts 
then he immediately bound round with a li- 
raturc of f ref Ii bafs, previoufly foaked in wa¬ 
ter to lender it pliable and tough, beginning 
a little below the bottom of the perpendicular 
flit, protceding upwaul elofely lonnd eveiy| 
pji t, except juft over the eye of the bud, and 
"TEhitmuc it a little above the hotizm.ul tut, not 
too (trail, hut juft fufficient to keep the whole 
clofe, exclude the air, fun, and wet, anti pi<»- 
nu.te tiic juuOtion of the flock and hud. In 
this manner provtcd with the Inoculation of 
every flock till the whole is tanfhed. 7 he 
junction ot the flocks and buds will be cfTcifl- 
cd in three weeks ; and next tpiing, the head 
of the flock being cut oil, the luids will pulh 


out, each producing one Afoot, fornetimes • 
yard or more long by the end of furntttcr. 

This operation. of budding may, to thole 
unacquainted, appear a tedious work ;* but an 
expert hand in the nurferies, will bud a great 
nuinbet in a day. 

In a fortnight at farthefl: after budding, VOB 
will be aide to judge which buds have taken, 
by their /refit appearance at the eye. 

Three' weeks, or thereabouts, after the ope¬ 
ration, alf thofc buds that have fuccccded 
will be firmly united with the flock, and the 
parts be fwelled, and require the bandage to 
lie loofened : let, therefore, the tyings be then 
either properly lootened or taken wholly a wav, 
that the buds may have full liberty of growth, 
in common with the other parts of the flock ; 
which is all that is ncccfT.uy to be further 
done until fpring, when the flocks muft be 
headed down to the bud. 

In fpring, about February or March, juft 
before the trees begin*to fhoot, cut off the 
head of the flock Doping,'cxadlly above the 
bud, not thtec or four inches higher, as is 
fornetimes done; after this, the whole effort 
of the flocks being dire died to the inferted 
buds, they will loon pufh forth ftrong, one 
Ihoot from each; many (hoots will alfo ai ife 
fiom the flock ; but ihefe muft be conftantly 
rubbed off as often as they appear, that all the 
powers of the flock l>e collected for the vi¬ 
gour of the bud-flioot, which now com¬ 
mences the tree, and by the end of furnmer 
will, in Come forts, he advanced three or four 
feet high; and in the autumn or fpiing fol¬ 
lowing, the young trees may be traniplanted 
into the places where they are to remain, or 
mav remain li nger in the nurfertf, as ihall be 
convenient, accotding to the purpofes for 
v.'hkh thev aie defigned. 

• Obferve, however, that wherefoever the 
trees ate, it fruit trees, and defigned for walls, 
efpalicrs, or dw at is, die firft ihoot from the 
bud fhtiuld, in the fpring after it is produced, 
be headed down to four or five eyes, to force 
out firft fume lower ihoots near the bottom, 
as ditidied for dwarf-necs, wall-uecs, efpa¬ 
licrs, &c. but ii defigned for half 01 full flar.d- 
ards, and if they wete budded at proper height 
at fiifljn tall flocks, and defigned for de¬ 
tached ftandards in the open ground, the tiril 
fhoot of the bud may ci.lier be (hummed, us 
above, to four or five eyes, to provide lateral 
branches near the top oi the fteni, to form a 
fpreading head; or maybe f offered to glow 
up in height, and branch out in its nun; d 
way, whereby it will form a more erect head 
of loftier giowth ; remaiking. howevei. that 
fucli full or half ftaudards ai are defigned f .*r 
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walls, and were budded high on the* (locks, 
muft neccffarily have the firft fhoots headed 
down in the (pring following, to force out 
lateral (hoots to furnifh the allotted fpace of 
walling 5 obferving again on the other haud, 
that, where trees are defigne,d for any foit of 
ftandards, and budded low in the (lock, the tuft 
shoot of the bud muft he trained up for a ftem 
to a proper height before it is flopped ; and 
when arrived to its proper ftature, (Would be 
topped to throw out fhoots to form a head at 
die deiired height, either for walls or open- 
ground ftandards. See Dwarf-trees, Es¬ 
paliers, Ware-trees, and Stan»ard- 

TRKES, ice. 

For the further management of budded trees, 
feef;the-different articles under their proper 
genera; where the general culture of each 
fort, both dwarfs and ftandards, is fully ex¬ 
hibited. 

INVOLUCRUM, a kind of general ca¬ 
lyx to umbelliferous dowers. 

This kind of calyx is placed below the com 
mon receptacle of the general dower, which 
conlifts of a number cf fmail flowers together, 
elevated on many foot-ftalks, all proceeding 
from the fame point or centre, and rife to the 
fame height; and each foot-ftalk terminates in 
a fmalier umbel, fimilar in form to the larger 
or main utnl'd, and generally furni(lied, like 
it, with an Involucvum. 

And, in umbelliferous flowers, they, befides 
the two general cups, or Involucruins, above 
mentioned, have moftly a proper calyx, or 
flowcr-cup, to each of the florets, or (mail 
flowers, which together, compofe the umbel; 
fothat the Involucrum is feparate and diflant 
from the florets in tlteir advanced ftate, though 
at firft it forms a fort of general cover to the 
whole. 

This T.ivolucrum confifts of one, two, or 
three, to five, feven, or many leaves, in dif¬ 
ferent genera; and often difpofed round the 
receptacle in a fort of radius ; though fome 
umbelliferous (lowers are deftitute of an In¬ 
volucrum, both in' the general and partial 
umbel. 

IPOMGEA (formerly Quamoc/it), Scarlet 
Convolvulus. 

The plants are herbaceous, twining climb¬ 
ers, natives of the Indies, confiding of tender 
annuals and perennials of the flowery kind, 
rifling with twining ftalks upon fuppert fix or 
eight feet high, adorned with fimple, cot dated 
leaves and monopetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

CharafUrs .J Calyx-is final!, five-parted, 
fend-permanent. Corolla is monopctalous 
and funn^l-lbaped, the lube very Jong and 
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nearly cyliudnc, and the limb five-parted and 
fpreading at top. Stamina, five long fila¬ 
ments, and roundiih anther*. PisTillum, 
a roundiih long ftyle, and headed ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a roundifh trilocular capful?, 
and three feeds. 

There are fcveral. fpecies, but not more 
than two common to the Englilli gardens, 
which arc climbing flowery annuals very near¬ 
ly allied to the Convolvulus . 

1. IpomckA coccinea. 

Scarlet Ipomota , commonly called Scarlet . 
Convolvulus .] Ipomoca. with long, '(lender, 
twining ftalks, rifing upon fupport fix or fe¬ 
ven feet high ; heart-formed, pointed leaves, 
angulated at the bafe ; and from the Aides of 
the ftalks and branches, many flender foot- 
ftalks, each fupporting* feveral large funnel- 
(haped, beautif ul fcarlet flowers. 

Variety .] Orange-coloured flowers. 

2. IPoMO? A Quamoc/it, 

If inged-leaved Ipom/ra.] Tpomcea with 
long flender twining ftalks, rifing on fupport 
five or (lx feet high, winged leaves, with li¬ 
near folioles, many long flender foot-ftalks, 
each fupporting one, fcldom two flowers, of 
a deep fcarlet colour. • 

. Both the fpccics are annual, rife from feed 
in fpring, (lower in July and Auguft, &c. 
ripen feeds in September and October, and 
wholly perifh foon after. 

They are both of the tender annual tribe, 
require to be raifed and forwarded in a hot¬ 
bed till June, then, the firft fort in particular 
may be planted out to adorn the borders, and 
fume planted in pots to place occafionally if 
ornament any place as may be required ; and 
in both of which, they muft have tall (licks 
placed to fupport them in their twining, climb- 
ing growth ; but the fecond being rather inoie 
tender, fomc pots the it of (hould be placed in 
the dove. 

The propagation of both the fpecies is by 
feed, fown annually in the fpring. 

The firft fort (bould be fown in March or 
April, in a hot-bed, along with other annuals 
of fimilar quality ; may be fown in fmail drills, 
half an inch deep; and in May or June, plant 
them out into the open ground ; or, if when 
the plants arc come tip an inch or two high;, 
they are taken up and pricked down upon me 
fame or rather in a new hor-bed, it will forward 
and prepare them better for final tranfplunta- 
tion ; Or the feed may be fown in fmail pots, 
•three or four feeds in each, and the plants may 
be turned out, with the earth about their 
roots, where they aredefigned to flower : ob- 
ferving, during their refidcnce in tlie hot-bod, 
to admit air, and give refrcfhment of water, 
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os direfled for annuals- of the (arise tempera* 
ture. See Annual Plants.- 

The fecond fort mud alfo befown'eariy in 
the fpring, two pr three feeds ill a fmatt pot 
on a hot-bed; and when the plants are ad¬ 
vanced to a-ohmbing (late, fhould be drifted 
with the earth'yhdrp, into a larger pot, in 
which fhould fee placed two or three flicks 
four, or five feet long, for the plants to twine 
upon, and removed mto the. (love, there to re¬ 
main to flower, and produce their feeds, as 
otherwife they will not ripen. 

. IRIS, Flower-de-luce, or Flag-flower, &cc. 

This genus is very comprehcnfive in a nu¬ 
merous family of herbaceous, flowering peren¬ 
nials, both of the fibrous, tuberous, and bul¬ 
bous-rooted kind, producing thick annual 
Aalks, from three or four inches to a yard 
high, terminated by large licxapetalous flow* 
as, having three of the petals refiexed quite 
back, and three ercdl, mod of which are ve¬ 
ry ornamental garden flowers. 

CJafs and order, Hexandria Afonogynia. 

Charaflers.] Calyx, a permanent fpatha. 
Corolla, fix oblong obtufe petals; the three 
outer are reflexed back, the interior ones ercS, 
and all of them united at the bafe. Stami¬ 
na, three fubulate filaments lying on the re- 
flexed petals, and oblong, deprefled anther*. 
Pistillum, an oblong germen under the co¬ 
rolla, (hort ftyle, and large ftigma divided 
into three broad (cgments. Pericardium, 
an oblong, angular, trilocular capfule, and 
many large feeds. 

7 o this genus is now added, the Hermo- 
daflylus, or Snakc’s-head Iris— Xiphium , or 
Bulbous Iris—and a fpecies of Stjyrinchlum ; 
their generic characters determining them to 
l>e all fpecies of this genus. Each of thefc, 
however, is exhibited under a feparate head. 

The flowers of all the fpecies of this genus 
have great Angularity in their ftrudlure; they 
are large, confifiing each of fix petals, die 
three interior ones (landing ere <51, called 
Standards, and the outer ones reflexed back¬ 
ward, called falls, which in fomc fpecies are 
bearded, having a’downy matter running along 
the middle; other fpecies are unbearded, naving 
the bent petals fmooth, and in the centre a fort 
of three-lobed nc&arium, like three fmaller pe- 
trJ^one generally inclining towards each fall. 

So that they nipy be divided into two .eludes, 
the bearded, and unbearded kinds. 

Bearded Kinds. 

Thefeare moftly of the fword-leaved kind; 
have thick, knotty, flefhy, perennial roots; 
fending up annually clutters of long, flat, en- 
fiform, ctc& leaves, from three inches to.two j 
feet in length; and anridft diem upright thick 
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flowcr-ftalks of various ftatrires in different, 
forts; ornamented in moft fpecies with leaves 
the fame as the radical ones; arid terminated 
by the flowers, in fome but one) others two, 
three, or more, one above another, appear¬ 
ing moftly in May, June, apd July ; fucceed- 
ed .in feveral of them by plenty of feed. 

• I. Iris pum'tia. 

Dwarf Aujlrtan Iris.] Hath a large, fleflvy, 
knotty root* riling above ground; crowned, 
with many broadiih efedt leaves, three or four* 
inches long; and fliort crc<5t flower-flalks, 
three inches high; each terminated by one 
large bearded flower, of difrerent colours in 
the varieties; flowering in May. 

Varieties are,] Dwarf Iris, with pale-pur¬ 
ple flowers—deep-purple flowers—biuifh 
flowers — with red-flowers — blu(h-coloured 
fweet-feented flowers—white flowers—and 
with variegated flowers. * 

All these varieties are very. pretty garden 
flowers, for the fronts of borders, &c. * 

2 . iKitfufiana. 

Cftalcedonian Black and White Iris.] Hath 
a thick, flefhy, fpreading root, crowned by 
feveral long, narrow, (harp-edged, ere<£l 
leaves, embracing one another at the bafe; 
and upright, jointed, firm flalks, two feet 
high; each terminated by one very large 
bearded flower, having the three upright pc- '* 
tals, or ftandards, very broad, and variegated 
with black and white ftripes and dufky (pots, 
and the three falls or bending petals almofr 
black, and conftru£tcd like an open mourh, , 
the (lamina reprefentingthc tongues ; fo that 
the whole floWer exhiVHf a lingular and for¬ 
midable appearance. 

3. Iris germanica. ’ '/ 

German Violet-blue Tris .] * Hath a thick, 

jointed, fle/hy, fpreading root; clutters of 
Sharp, edged, pointed leaves, a foot and a half, 
long, embracing each other below, but fpread" 
out fan-fa(hion above ; and upright, branchy 
flower-flatks, two feet high, fuflaining many 
bearded blue flowers, one above anothcr, r t)is ' 
lower ones having foot-ftalks ; flowering,iii 
June and July, fucceeded by plenty of feeds./ 

Variety .] Dalmatian larger light-blue-flow-' 
ered. 

4. Iris formtina. 

Florentine White Iris.] Hatha thick, flefhy; 
fpreading root; dufterof broadiih, (harp- 
edged leaves, a foot and a half long; and up- 
riglit floyver-ftalks, taller than the leaves; ter¬ 
minated by two ot three clofe-fitting white 
flowers ; .appearing in June and July. 

, 5 . ln\#ftpta/cns. 

SquaMS Purple and Iris.]. Hath 

thick (Why roots; broad, rough, (harp-edged 

4 F leaves, 
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leaves, a foot and half long and upright flower 
ftalks, near two feet high ; fuftaining ieveral 
bearded, brown, purple, and yellow flower*; 
petals deflexed ; appearing in June and July. 

6 . Iris Jambucina, 

Eider-fcentcd Violet and Blue Iris. ] Hath 
thick roots} broad, fharp-edged, pointed 
leaves, two feet long; and upright flower- 
tlalk.s, about three feet high; terminated by 
feveral bearded, violet and blue flowers, hav¬ 
ing the falling petal plane, and the eredt ones 
cmarginated; and imell ftrougly like elder; 
appearing in June or July. 

7. Iris varierata. 

Variegated Hungarian Iris,] Hath thick 
knotty loots; crowned by many broad, fharp- 
edged, pointed leaves, near two feet long ; 
and upright llalks, two feet high, branching 
near the top ; each divifion fupporring two or 
three large bearded flowers, having the eredt 
.petals yellow, the falls white, ftripcd with 
urple, and variegated ftigiuas ; flowering in 
unc. 

8 . Iris aphyllis. 

Ltaflels, or Kaked-flalked , purple and fVhite 
Iris .J Hath thick roots; very broad leaves, 
a foot or two long; and upright leaflefs ftalks, 
the length of the radical leaves ; terminated 
by three or four large, bearded, bright-purpl 
flowers, having the fails ftripcd with white 
appearing in May. 

o. Iris biflora. 

Twice flowering Portugal purple Iris.] Hath 
a thick, knotty root; broad fhort leaves, eight 
or ten inches long; and upright ftalks, fix or 
eight inches high, birthing at top into foot- 
ftalks; each fupporting two or tbred bearded, 
deep-purple flowers; “appearing in May, and 
fometimes again in autumn. 

With Unbearded Flowers. 

Moft of thefe are alfo. of the fword-leavedl 
kind, and mofUy with thick flefhy roots, all ] 
perennial, with* the leaves rifmg in dufters 
from the root annually, and amidft them the 
flower- ftalks, fupporting the flower at top. 

10. Iris vema. 

Springflowering Dwarf Virginia Iris .] Hath 
a fibrous root, crowned by a clufter of very 
narrow grafs-iike leaves, eight or nine inches 
long; and upright flower-ftalks, (hotter than 
&e leaves; terminated by one unbearded, 
fweet-feented flower, having blue ftandards, 
and purple falls ; flowering early in May. 

11. Iris verficolor. 

Variable-coloured American Iris.] Hath a 
thick fibry root; fword-fbaped leaves, a foot 
long ; upright ftalks, a little taller. than the 
leaves; teppnated by two or three unbearded 
flowers abareone another, having light-blue 


ftandards, and deep-purple falls, variegated 
with a broad white line through the middle ; 
flowering in June. 

ia. Iris graminea. 

Grafs-leaved Aujhian iris, j Hath fibry 
roots, narrow, flat, grafly leaves, about a foot 
lone ; upright, two-edged ftalks, fhorier than 
the leaves; terminated by two or three fmallilh 
unbearded flowers.above each other, having 
rcddilh-purplc ftandards variegated with vio¬ 
let, and light-purple fails, with a broad yel¬ 
low ftripe along the middle, adorned with 
purplifh ftreaks ; and a fexangular germen ; 
flowering in July. 

13. Iris Jpuria. 

Spurious narrow-leaved Meadow Iris. J Hath 
a thick fibry root, crowned with many very 
narrow leaves, near a foot long ; and uprighr 
taper ftalks, a little taller than the leaves ; ad¬ 
orned with three or four unbearded flowers, 
having pale-blue ftandards, and purple varie¬ 
gated tails, with a white line down the mid¬ 
dle ; and a fexangular germen; flowering in 
July. It is a native ot Gerinauy. 

14. Iris martiniccnjis. 

Martinican Blackijh -yellow Iris.] Hath long 
narrow leaves, upright ftalks, fupporting two 
or three unbearded blackiih-yeliow flowers, 
glandulous near die bafe, and a trigonous gcr- 
men; flowering in June or July. 

15. Iris flberiea, 

Siberian Harrow-leaved blue Iris.] Hath 
thick fibry roots, crowned with narrow 
fword-ftiaped leaves, a foot and a half long; 
upright ftalks taller than the leaves ; ter¬ 
minated by two or three unbearded flowers 
above eacn -other, having light-blue ftandards, 
and deep-blue falls ftripcd with white; flow¬ 
ering in July, and ripening plenty of feeds. 

10. Iris feetidifflma. 

Mofl Stinking Iris , commonly called Stinking 
Gladwin.] Hath thick fibrous roots; fwonl- 
fhaped grafs-green leaves, fifteen or eighteen 
inches high ; and upright, one-angled flower- 
ftalks, about the height of the leaves; fuf- 
taining two fmallilh, unbearded, bluc-purplc 
flowers, having the interior petals fprcadiug; 
flowering in June and July. 

Variety,] With ftripcd leaves. 

Both the varieties retain their leaves all the 
year, and the ftriped-leaved fort forms a pro* 
ty variety at all feafons; they grow wild in 
marfhy places in England, but are admitted 
into gardens for variety. 

Vj. Iris Pfeudacorus: 

Baflard-aeorus , common Yellow Flag flower , 
or Water Iris.] Hath a thick, flefhy, Spread¬ 
ing root, crowned with many long, lword- 
ftiaped, erc& leaves, two or three feet in 
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length; and upright firm flowcr-ftalks, a yard 
high, terminated by a few yellow flowers, 
having the interior petals lefsthan the ftigma ; 
flowers in June. It grows wild in marftiy 
places, and (landing waters all over the king¬ 
dom, and is only cultivated fometimes for 
variety. 

18. Iris pavonia. 

Peacock Iris.] Hath a fibrous root, crown¬ 
ed with fmoorh very narrow leaves, the ftalk 
rifes about a foot and a half high, bearing on 
the top one or at mod two flowers, three of 
the petals are large and white, with a bright 
blue fpot at the bafe of each, edged on the 
outer fide with a deep purple; this delicate 
flower blofloms in June or July, but re¬ 
quires a green-houfe for its prefervation in 
winter. 

The firft feventeen of the aliove fpecies are 
hardy perennials, of great duration in root, but 
in mod are annual in leaf, and all of them re¬ 
new their flower-flalks annually in fpring, 
and decay in autumn foon after they have 
flowered and produced feeds. They are all 
proper ornamental furnituie for the compart¬ 
ments of the plcafure-garden, either in bor¬ 
ders or to intermix in tne (hrubbery-ciumps, 
between the (hrubs and trees, for they will 
profper in any common foil and fituation, and 
ctFeb a very agreeable variety during their 
' bloom, which m the different forts is conti¬ 
nued two or three months, i. e. May, June, 
and July. 

They may be planted at almoft any time 
from September till March, though Septem¬ 
ber, October, and November is the moft 
eligible feafon, as they will be more firmly 
rooted, fo as to flower Along the following 
fummer * obferving, that as mod of the forts 
are apt to fpread greatly at root, they fhould 
be reduced occahonally, either by flipping 
them, or tranfplanting every two or three 
years, or as you (hall Ice ncccffary to preferve 
them within due compafs. 

The piopagation- of all the forts is effebed 
abundantly by ..dividing their roots, as they 
multiply exceedingly by off-fets, which may 
be patted any time from September until March. 
1 would, however, advife it to be done prin¬ 
cipally in autumn, in September, October, or 
“£A<4veinber, or early in the fpring, whereby 
they will be more firmly rooted, and flower 
in good perfection die following dimmer. 

They are alfo eafily raifed from feed, which 
is the method to obtain new varieties: fow 
the feed in autumn, foon after it is ripe, any 
time in September, in a bed or border of com¬ 
mon earth, and rake it in, and the plants will 
rife in fpring following; which in autumn 


(hould be tranfplanted, and they will flower 
a year or two after. 

Hermodaflyle Iris. 

This was formerly a did in & genus; but its 
generic C/taraflers prove it only a fpecies of 
Iris. 

' ip. Iris tuberofa (Hermodaflylus). 

Tuberous-rooted Iris , or the Hermodaflyle, ar 
Snake's-head Iris. ] Hath a large tuberous root, 
confiding of large tubers; fending up feveral 
long, terra gonous or four-cornered leaves ; 
and amidd them an upright ftalk, a foot or 
more high, terminated by one large purple un¬ 
bearded flower, in April or May; but rarely 
produces feed in England. 

It is a native of Arabia, but is very hardy, 
and long an inhabitant of our gardens; is 
eafily propagated by its tubers, which the 
main roots furnifti by off-fets annually, and 
(hotfld be taken off at the decay of the leaves 
in fummer. 

This fpecies is remarkable for (Inking its 
roots deep into the ground, often fo low as to 
lofe themfelves, efpecially in very light foils, 
in which cafe they (hould be annually tranf¬ 
planted, when their leaves decay. 

Xtphium, or Bulbous Iris. 

The Xiphium, including the bulbous and 
Perfian I rifes, was formerly confidered as a 
diftinb genus; but, according to the Lin- 
naean fyftem, all the forts are now retained as 
fpecies and varieties of this genus, their cha¬ 
mbers agreeing exably with the common 
Iris ; the flowers confiding of fix petals, three 
of them (landing ereCk, and three reflexed 
backward. See. 

There are hut two fpecies, the common 
Bulbous Iris, and Perlian Bulbous Ii is; both 
very hardy, and the former of which is pro¬ 
lific in many fine varieties; the latter is alfo a 
beautiful fpring flower. 

20. Iris Xtphium. 

(Xiphium) — or Bulbous Iris. ] Hath a large, 
roundifti, fleftiy, bulbous root; fending uj» 
feveral awl-(haped, channelled, fliarp-pointcd 
leaves fliorter than the Hem,; amid them an 
upright fiower-ftalk, from half a foot to a foot 
or more high ; terminated by two or three 
large beautiful flowers of different colours in 
the varieties. 

Varieties of this awe,] Common blue flower¬ 
ed bulbous Iris-—with violet-coloured flowers 
—white flowers—purple-flowered —vcllow 
flowering — with blue ftandard petals and 
white fails—with blue (landards and yellow 
falls—-with ftriped flowers—broad-leaved with 
blue flowers—broad-leaved purple-flowered— 
fweet-feented blue-flowered — fweet-feent- 
ed purple flowers — with variegucd fweet - 
4 F a ' fi-ented 
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fcentecl flowers—double-flowered : with many pertiesthen are to be managed as the other 
other intermediate varieties. . large bulbs. 

Al! thefe forts flower beautifully in May 


anti June, in the open borders, See. though 
fome a month or fix weeks earlier than others, 
and arc fuccecded by plenty offeeds in autumn; 
and may be propagated plentifully by off-fets 
of the root, like other bulbs. 

21. Iris per/tea. 

Pcrjian Bulbous Iris .] fjath a large, oval, 
hntbous root, pending up feveral awl-thaped, 
channelled leaves, fix inches long ; and amid 
them an upright fliort ftalk, three inches high, 
crowned by otic or two large elegant flowers, 
with the interior petals fpreading and ferrat- 
cd, having whitifh-bluc flandarils, and pearly 
white falls, variegated with yellow and pur¬ 
ple, and of a fragrant i'cent; appearing in 
February and March. It is valuable both for 
its early bloom and the great beauty d( its 
flowers. 

Both the above fpecics and rcfpe&ivc vari¬ 
eties of bulbous Iris have great merit as 
floweiv plants; will grow freely in any of 
the common borders, and are pretty orna¬ 
ments for the pleafurc-garden ; planting them, 
in autumn, to adom the principal borders, in 
finall patches towards the front, fetting them 
about three inches deep ; they will all flower 
die following year at their proper feafon ; and 
the bulbs will abide for years, and flower an¬ 
nually ; it is, however, proper to take them 
up every fecond or third year at leafl, at 
the decay of the leaves, to feparate the off- 
fets, &c. 

The propagation of both thefe fpecics of 
bulbous Iris, and varieties, is principally by 
the off-fets of the roots, like other bulbs, 
which they afford in tolerable plenty, efpe- 
cially if fuflered to remain undifturbed two 
or three years, when they will be greatly in- 
< rcafed ; the proper time for lifting the roots 
an.1 leparating the off-fets, is in fummer, when 
the leaves decay; managing them as other 
bulbs. See Bclbus. 

They are alfo propagated by feed to gain 
new varieties. Sow it in September, in a bed 
of light far.dy earth, that has only the morning 
fun, covering it with fine earth half an inch 
deep; or it may be fown in pots, boxes, or 
rubs of the like light foil, which may be 
moved at plcafure to a warm or lliady fitu 
ption at different feafons: the plants will rife 
in fpring following, which in the fummer 
twelvemonth after, at the decay of the leaves, 
remove fium the feed-bed, and plant them 
into another, three inches apart, and two deep, 
to jremain two or three years, when they will 
flower fufficiently ftrong to difcoVcr their pro- 


Sifyrinchium Iris. 

22. Iris SiJ'yrinchium (bulbofa). 

Greater Bulbous Sifyrinchium or Double- 
bulbed Iris.] Hath a double bulbous root, 
growing one upon another; crowned with 
long, narrow, cha nnelled, fharp-pointed leaves; 
and an upright firm flower-Aalk, half a foot 
liigh, terminated by two or three fmallifh blue 
flowers ; appearing in furtimer. 

Variety .j With yellow fpotted flowers. 
This fpecics is alfo proper furniture to in- 
creafc the variety of bulbous-rooted flowers ; 
and its culture and propagation is the fume as 
the two former fpecics of bulbous Iris. 

ITEA, Ilea. 

One fpecics onlv, a hardy deciduous flower¬ 
ing fhrub, conflitutes this genus, ur ' is proper 
for the fhrubbery. 

Clafs and order, Pentardric M'jnigy.r 
Chambers.] C/ LYX is monophvMous, a- 
cutely five-parted at top, and prrmatv *. 
Corolla, five long fpeur-fhaped petals. 
Stamina, five awl-fliapcd filaments. and 
roundifh anthcrae. P»s r illvm, an o *1 er- 
inen, cylindric permanent flyle, ai J o^'ufc 
ftigma. Pericakpium, an oval, 1 >r 
unilocular capfule, terminated by the ftyk, 
and contains many fmail feeds. 

The fjiecies is, 

ITEA Virginiai. 

Virginian lira.] Math a fhrubov flem, 
branching out irregularly a’! around from the 
bottom upward, fix or fieven feet high ; fpcar- 
fhaped, flightly-fawed, alternate leaves; and 
all the branches and (hunts terminated by long 
ere& fnikes of white bowers, making a nne 
appearance in Julv 

This beautiful fhrub fbould h wc a piece in 
the molt confpicuoa.. fi.rubbery compart¬ 
ments, for being fo very floriferous a« "> •>p- 
pear covered with its bloom, continun^ in 
great beauty a fortnight or three weeks. 

It is propagated by feeu and by la V 1 * I tit 

The feeds arrive from America in fpring, 
when they fhould be fown in pots o. boxes 
of light fandy earth, and plunge them in the 
ground till next year in March-, then if the 
plants are not come up, plunge them in a 
hot-bed, which will greatly promote tK if 
growth, giving frequent waterings all the 
fummer, and allow them the (belter of a frame 
or green-houfe the two fir ft winters ; then in 
fpring after plant them out in nurfery rows a 
foot afunder, and in two or three years, they 
will be ready for tire fhrubbery. 

Layers of the young (hoots made in au¬ 
tumn or fpring, making a (lit in the part to 
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he layed, will be rooted By autumn follow- 

,n SvA, Falfc Jcfuits’-Bark Tree. 

There are two fpecies, one a hardy decidu¬ 
ous (lirub for the flivubbery, and the other an 
herbaceous'annual, but the former is the fort 
principally cultivated. 

Clafs and order, Monttcia Pentandria. 
Charatfers.] Cai.yx, male and female flow¬ 
ers apart on the farhe plant, having a round- 
ifh permanent cup, containing many florets* 
Corolla, a compound convex flower, hav¬ 
ing many funnel-fhapcd male florets in the 
diik, and the females are apctalous. Sta¬ 
mina, five brifllv filaments, and ere£t an- 
thv'-e. Pii'riLi.uM, an oblong germen, 
nvo hair-like ftylcs, and acirte ftigmas. Pe- 
RiCARlMVRi, none; folicary feeds lodged 
nakvd on flic proper receptacle, 

'1 lie fpecies is, 

' , \ frutt ft ■ ns. 

Sfttnhtnf Ivn , or Falfc 'fcfuits'-Bark Free.] 
1 hub a tl . nl' .y rt cm and branches cf (lender 
g:o\\:h, ii.i.ig ight or ten feet high; fpear- 
iliancd faw' - d leaves; and monoecious paie- 
P floc.xis, in clutters from the ends of 
»!>'* bi; i< hes, i:i Augutt or September, but 
.. h t ds in England. 

it is an Ameiitan ihrub, but hardy enough 
to here in the open ground, and is pro¬ 
pel io. 'he (hruhheiy plantations, allowing it 
a dry foil, and fneltcrcd fituation. 

Its in -.pagation is bv layers and cuttings; 
lav the young Stanchc. in fpring, and they 
will I'c r.'orcdand fit i<: tranfplant in autumn ; 
and plant cuttings ot the young (hoots in A- 
p:u <•! May. in a fhaiiy border; they will 
Uadiiv t <i<it roots. 

fUGLA.-.S, Wain,.:-Tree. 

'I hi' genus confibs o' l uge, hardy, decidu- 
ou; t,<•(•». i ,n.' a: ‘iuit-trees, foreft-trees, 
a" l tor on. >:i.. or. attaining from thirty to 
fv.;i' or ioi. 1 v. ih.uirc, branching into large 
very inifM.U!./ adorned with elegant 

pim...:ed I i\c , a 1 monoecious flowers in 
amentums and . hitters. 

Clafs and order, Afo ttecia Tolyandria. 

Chat tiers.] Calyx, male and female flow¬ 
ers apart on the fame tre?; the males in ob¬ 
long, cylindric, fcaly amentums, each floret 
I vvmg a fealc for its cup , and female flow¬ 
ers in clofe-fming clutters, with a feur-point- 
cCcup to each floict. Corolla, in the 
males, is a fix-parted plane Hoiet, and in the 
females, is acute, four-parted, and crc<ff. St a- 
MIn'A, in the males many fliort fi’aments, 
and acute, cre& antherar. Pistillum, in 
the females, a large oval germen under the 
calyx, two fliort ftyles, and large reflexed 


ftigmas. Pertcarpium, a large, oval, drti- 
paceous, unilocular fruit, inclofing a large 
oval or roundifh, knotted, furrowed nut, near¬ 
ly quadrilocular, having* a four-lobed, fur- 
rowed kernel. 

There are three fpecies common to our 
English plantations, each comprehending fome 
varieties, though the common walnut is that 
which is moft generally cultivated, both as a 
fruit and timbej tree; all the others, how¬ 
ever, are equally hardy, produce eatable fruit, 
though, with much (mailer kernels than the 
common fort; therefore die common walnut 
is the moft eligible for general culture for the 
fruit; but coniidered as ornamental and foreft 
trees, all the forts are proper. 

The fpecies are, 

1 . JoCLANS regia. 

Raya/, or Common Walnut-tree.] Grows 
fifty feet high, or mote, with a large upright 
trunk, brandling into a very large fpreading 
head; large pinnated leaves, of two or three 
pair of oval, fmooth, foincwhat fen ated lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and moncecious 
flow’ers; fucceeiicd in the females by clutters 
of large green fruit, inclofing furrowed nuts 
of different (hapes and fixes in the varieties ; 
ripen in September and Odtobcr. 

Varieties are,] Common oval Walnut — 
round Walnut—large Walnut—fm a 11 -fruited 
Walnut—double Walnut—early Walnut- 
late Walnut—tender thin-fhcllcd Walnut— 
.HUptl thick-rticlled Walnut. 

There are fome other feminal variations; for 
plants raifed from the nuts of the fame tree 
will often produce different varieties of fruit, 
as is common with mott other fruit-trees. 
The wood, leaves, and outer covers of the 
fruit of all the varieties of this fpecies are extra¬ 
ordinary bitter ; and the (kin of the kernel is 
a ffrong hitter aftringent, which fliouid be 
peeled off"; the kernel then cats very palatable, 
with an agreeable flavour. 

2. Jt'c.i.ANS nigra. 

Black Virginia Walnut.] Grows forty or 
fifty feet high, with a large trunk, and very 
branchy fpreading head; large pinnated leaves, 
confiding, in different varieties, of from five 
or fix to ten or twelve fpcar-ihaped, fa wed 
lobes, terminated by an odd one, flic lower 
lobes the lead ; and monoecious flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by rough, hard-(helled nuts, differing 
in fhape and lize in the varieties. 

Varieties are,] With round fruit — with ob¬ 
long. deeply-furrowed fruit—with aromatic- 
fccnted leaves. 

3 . IuglANS alba. 

White Virginia Walnut , commonly called 
Hickory A r id.j Grows thirty feet high, having 

pinnated 
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pinnated leaves, which, in different varieties, 
confid of from two or three to fix or feven 
pair of fpcar-fhuped fa wed lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; and monoecious -flowers, 
fucccedcil by oval finooth nuts, having a 
whitifh (hell. 

Varieties of this err,] Smooth-barked white 
Virginia "Walnut—(hag-bark white Virginia 
Walnut, having the ftem and older branches 
covered with a rough fcaly hark—with large 
fruit—-with finall fruit. 

The flowers of all tbefe trees are male and 


greatly for fevcral forts of household furniture, 
and other light works; for the wood being 
beautifully veined, takes a fine polifh; ana 
the. more Knotty it is, thcrnorc it is valued for 
particular purpofes. 

With refpedt to their merit as fruit-trees, 
all the forts produce fruit here, but the com¬ 
mon Walnut the larged, mod plentiful, and 
fined eating; the others having very finall 
kernels. The common Walnut tree, there¬ 
fore, is the only proper fpecies of fuglans to 
cultivate as a fruit-tree for the fake of the 


female apart on the fame plant; the males Walnuts; and it may be planted as dandards 
commonly in oblong, cylindric catkins, and in orchards, like other fruit-trees, hut at a 
the females in clofe clu(lets, appearing gene- greater didance, as having large fpreading 
rally in April and May; fucceeded, in die fe- heads ; or are well adapted for planting round 
males, by large, roundifh, green fruit,.each the boundaries of orchards, where they will 
including one nut, having a hard (hell filled aifo guard the other leficr fruit-trees from 
with an eatable kernel ; but thofe of the boiderous winds; and may be planted as fruit- 
common Walnut are the larged and fined trees, in parks or paddocks, and in rows round 
flavoured; all of them ripening in September fields, or in any open place where thought 
and Odlober. convenient; they are raifed plentifully from 

AU the three fpecies and refpeflive varieties the nuts, and planted out in nurfery-rows, as 
are very hardy, and profper in any common directed below j and in five or lix years the 
foil; they are all deciduous ; their leaves come {flams will be fix or eight feet high, with firm 
out in May, and fall oflf in O&ober and No- flems and handfome heads, when they may be 
vember. planted out where they arc to remain ; though 

They are all employed occafionally -in the younger thefe trees are planted out, the 
plantations, both as fored-trees for timber, better they will fucceed or if the nuts were 
and to intermix in plantations for ornament, planted at once where the plants are always 
and the Juglans regia alfo as a fruit-tree; to dand, the trees would dill he of more quick 
all the forts are alfo peculiarly adapted to and larger growth; ohferving, in either mode 
plant as detached fingle obje&s in jparkf, ‘of planting, that as the trees branch out into 
paddocks, as having very large, regular fj very fpreading heads, they (hould dand thirty 
ing heads; they have likewife a fine cffedl, or forty feet each way afunder ; planting them 
dilpofed in groups of three or more trees to- with their heads entire, and fuffer their branch- 
gether at futticient didances from one another es and Ihoots always to advance according to 
for their heads to fpread ; and are alfo proper their own natural growth, without (horten- 
to ufe in affemblage to form avenues, and to ing; for the trees produce their fruit on the 
plant in hedge-rows, in the boundaries of fiiort young (hoots arising towards the ex- 
fields and other open places; for they will rremity of the branches, fo diould never lie 
thrive either on plains, the fidcs of hills, or Shortened except in cafes of very irregular 
in vales, in almofl any ground, but delight growth, or great ramblers. See Standard 
mod in a loamv foil. Fruit-trees. 


They are all of large fpreading growth ; 
hut the fird and fccond fpecies are the larged 

g rowers; their tiunks acquire a confiderable 
ature and fubflance, and divide into very 
large arms, forming mondrous fpreading 
heads, particularly the common Walnut; the 
black Virginia Walnut, however, grows ra¬ 
ther the mod upright. 

Confidercd as hired or timber-trees, they 
are alfo all very proper to be admitted in that 
tribe, and placed among the hardy deciduous 
kinds, for their timber is valuable for many 
purpofes; not, however, where ftrength is 
siqggfihry, it being of a very brittle nature, 
bdr the cabinet-makers and joiners edeem it 


It is, however, a common opinion, that 
beating thefe trees with long poles to get down 
the fruit (which consequently bicaks many of 
the (boots), promotes their t waring; the only 
reafon that can be afligned for this opinion is, 
that the trees producing their fruit upon the 
young (hoots of the lad and fame year, 
aforefaid; and that by bearing the branches 
with long poles, as the mod expeditious Way 
of gathering the fruit from large trees, it 
breaks off many older Ihoots, alfo ttie ends of 
many of the young ones, which probably, 
like (hortening with a knife, forces out a great¬ 
er fupply of lateral young (hoots the following 
year lor bearing. 1 (hould, however, in the 

oper ation. 
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operation of beating down the, fruit, be for feafon, when perfectly ripe, in their outer 
faving the branches as much as poffible. cover or hufks, if poffible; they fhouid bj 

Thefe trees feldom begin to bear fruit till preferved in dry fand until February, and then 
they are feven or eight years old, but never planted; at which time having the ground 
any confidcrabie quantity till they are treble dug, draw drills two inches and a halt deep, 
that age, when they have formed large heads, anu a foot afuodcr, in which plant 1 the nut* 
The fruit is ufed at two different 11 ages of four or live inches apart, and cover them 
growth; when green, to pickle; and when over with the earth; tlicy will come up the 
ripe, to eat raw. * fame fpring, and by the end of funimer the 

As a pickle, the young green walnut, when young .plants will "be half a foot or more 
about half or near three parts grown, before the high, which, after having two years’growth 
outer coat, and internal Ihell becomes hard, is a in the feed-bed, plant them out in the nurfe- 
moft excellent vegetable pickle; and for which ry ; previoully, when taken op, fhorten their 
purpofe they are generally ready in July and tap-roots, but preferve their tops entire, and 
Auguff; oblerving that for this ufe they muff plant them in rows two feet and a half afun- 
be gathered by hand, chufing fuch as are as der, and about eighteen inches diffant in each 
free from fpecks as poffible. row: here they are to remain a few years. 

The ripe fruit difcovering full maturity by training them with ffngle ftems, till five or 
the outer hulk ealily feparating from the nut, fix feet high, or a little more or lefs; then 
or the hulks fometinies opening that the nut tranfplant them where they are finally to rc- 
drops out, v ill be fit in the latter end of Sep- main. 

tetnber and October, which, as before noticed, Thofe intended principally as timber trees 
in trees of confidcrabie growth, is commonly as well as to bear fruit, fhouid be always 
beat down wit!) long poles, cfpccially on large planted out for good when from about four or 
trees; for as the Walnuts grow lnolily at tne five to fix or oght feet high ; or if the nuts 
extremity of the branches, it would, in very were planted at once where the trees arc dc- 
largc fpiending trees, be trouhlcfomc and tedi- iigned to remain, without tranfpiaming, they 
ous work to gather them by hand. As foon would affume a quicker and ftronger growth, 
as gathered, lay them in heaps a few days to The nuts of the fecond and third fpecics. 
heat and fweat, to caufc their outer huiks, are annually feut hither from America, and 
which clol'ely adhere, to feparate from the may be had of moll of the nurfery-men and 
fhell of the nuts ; then clean them from the feeu-dcalers; they commonly arrive in fpring, 
rubbifh, and depofit than in fome dry room and fhouid be fown as foon as poffible after 
for ufe, covering them over clofe with dry their arrival, in the fame manner as directed 
ftraw, a foot thick, and they will keep three for the common Walnut, 
or four months. JUNIPERUS, Juniper-tree, comprehend* 

Walnuts are always ready fate at market, in ing aifo fome Cedars and all the Savins, 
large towns, fuch as"London, Sic. where, at This genus furniihes beautiful ever-greens 
their firff coming in, they are brought with their of the ihrub and free kind, for ornamental 
hulks on, and fold by the fack, or builiel, but plantations, growing from three or four to 
afterwards are brought clean, and fold both by thirty or forty feet high in different fort*, often, 
meafure and by the thoufand. branchy to the very bottom, and of pyramid 

Thus plantations of Walnut-trees are pro- dal growth ; clofely garnifhed with very fmall 
finable in their annual crops of fruit while nareow leaves, placed moftly imbricatim, re¬ 
growing, and in their timber when felled. maining all the year; and dioecious flowers. 
Propagation of all the Sorts. of no beauty, fucceeded by fmall berries. 

The propagation of all the forts of thefe Clafs and order, Diaecia Monadtlohia . 

trees is moil commonly by planting the Charatlcrs.] Calyx, male and female 

nuts, which grow freely in beds of common flowers on different plants; the males in a 
earth. conical amentum, by threes, having broad. 

For thofe of the common Walnut intend- fealv, imbricated calyces; and the females a 
fd for fruit-trees, the beft varieties of nuts fmall three-parted cup, placed on the germen. 
[hould be procured, fuch that are large, thin- Corolla, none in the males, and in tbe fe- 
[hclled, and with the fineft flavoured kernels; males three ftifF, permanent petals. St At 

for although the fineft forts will vary or dege- min A, three united filaments, and three an- 
leratc, yet by planting only the very beft, them. Pistillum, a germen under the 
here will be the greater chance of having a calyx of the females, three llyles, and fimple 
ucccffion continuedwithout much degeneracy, ftigmas. Pericarpium, a roundi/h, flcihyr 
Having procured the nuts at tbe proper [berry, having three feeds. 
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In this genus are retained alfo {Several of the 
Codru t, or Cedars; and the Sabina,or Savin,- 
of former botanifts, which they ranged as 
diftinft genera, but are found to he only fpe- 
cies of die Juniperus. There arafeveral fpc- 
cies: all of them, except the common Juniper, 
ate foreigners, but all tolerably hardy, fucceed 
in the open ground, and are great ornaments 
to our ever-green plantations. 

The fpecies are, 
i. Juniperus communis. 

Common Juniper.] Of which there arc the 
two following 

Varieties. 

Common Shrubby EngUJk Juniper. ] Grows ■ 
five or fix feet high, branching clolcly from 
bottom to top; forming a very clofe buihy 
plant, thickly garnifheu with narrow, awl- 
ihaped, acute-pointed, fpreading leaves by 
threes ; and finall yellowilh flowers in lpring ; 
fuccceded, in the female plants, by purpliih 
beri'ies, ripening the following year in au¬ 
tumn. 

This variety grows wild in England, &c. 
upon barren heaths and commons, where it pro¬ 
duces abundance of berries; but is cultivated 
in gardens, and trained for an ornamental 
fhrub, to increafe the variety in ihrubbery 
plantations. 

Tree-like Swcdijh Juniper. ] Grows ten or 
twelve feet high, very branchy the whole 
length, with the branches growing more ere&, 
and leaves, flowers, and fruit like the former 
variety. Is a native of Sweden and Den¬ 
mark. 

2. Juniperus Oxycedrus. $ 

(Oxycedrus)—or Brmvn-berried Spanljh Ju¬ 
niper.] Grows ten or fifteen feet high, cloiely 
branched from bottom to top; fhort, awl- 
fhaped, fpreading leaves by threes and fours, 
and finall dioecious flowers, fuccceded by 
large rcddifli-brown berries. 

3. Juniperus thurifera . 

Thuriferous Greater Blue-berried Spamfli 
Juniper.] Grows twenty feet high, or more, 
branching in a conic form; acute, imbricated 
leaves, by fours, and 1 in all dioecious flowers, 
fuccceded by large blue hemes. 

4. Juniperus virginiana. 

Virginia Red Cedar.] Grows thirty or forty 

feet high, branching from bottom to top, in a 
conic manner; finall leaves by thiee 3 adher¬ 
ing at their bafe, the younger ones imbri¬ 
cated, and the old ones fpreading ; and dioe¬ 
cious flowers, fuccceded by fmaii blue ber¬ 
ries. 

c. Juniperus lycia. 

Lytian Cedar.] Grows twenty feet high, 
branching eredHy, garniihed with finall oval 


obtufe leaves, ’every where imbricated ; and 
dioecious flowers, fucceeded by large oval 
brown berries. Is a native of Spain and 
Italy. 

6 . Juniperus Phoenicia. 

Phoenician Cedar.] Grows about twenty 

feet high, branching pyramidally; adorned 
with ternate and imbricated obtufe leaves; 
and dioecious flowersfuccceded by finall yel- 
lowifli berries. 'Is a native of Portugal. 

7. Juniperus bermudiana. 

Bermudian Cedar J] Grows twenty or thirty 

feet high; has finall acute leaves, by threes 
below, the upper ones awl-lhapcd, acute, 
and decurrent, by pairs or fours, fpreading 
outward; and dioecious flowers, fucceedcd 
by purpliih berries. Is a native of Bermu¬ 
das. 

8. Juniperus Sabina. 

(Sabina)—the Suvin-trtc ; Of which there 

are the following 

Varieties. 

Spreading Savin ] Grows but three or four 
feet high, with horizontal, very fpreading 
branches; fhort, acute - pointed, dccurrcnt, 
eredl, oppofite leaves; ana dioecious flowers, 
fucceedcd by bluifli berries; but very rarely 
produces either flowers or fruit. 

This variety is uied in medicine ; and if is 
faid the juice of the leaves, mixed with milk 
and honey, is excellent for expelling worms in 
children; and a poultice thereof cures feald 
heads; the juice of it is alio laid to clear the 
face from freckles ; and the farriers efleetn it 
i greatly for deftroying worms in horfes, it be- 
'ing a powerful operator that way ; and its 
virtues are accounted excellent lor many other 
disorders. 

Upright Larger Portugal Savin.] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, with upright branches, 
datk-green leaves, nearly like the former fort, 
and dicecious flowers, fucceeded by plenty of 
berries. 

Variegated Savin.] Having the ends of ma¬ 
ny of the (hoots and young branches vai ic- 
r, imbricated j gated with white, and the leaves finely llripcd, 
ious flowers,! the whole appearing very beautiful. 

All thefe fpctics of Juniperus are very pret¬ 
ty evet-greens, of the tree and fhrub kind, 
moftly of piclurefijuc growth, branching out 
all around clofcly from bottom to top; 
of them very clofely garniihed with leaves, 
which, although in general very fhwit and 
finall, yet are fo numerous and thickly let, 
j that die plants appear every way very clofc 
and beautiful; and ail the forts are excellent 
furniture for all ornamental plantations, where 
they will have a fine appearance at all fisafons 
of the year, aft being always clothed with 

Issuer-' 
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leaves ; but as to their fioigprtfflip^Ntoqhrio 
beauty, except to Ac -tlotanifts for oblef* 
vation ; and as to fruit, the common Junipers 
produce plenty, alfo fotne of the others; but 
the Cedars rarely furniili many berries in 
England; nor do the fpreading Savins, though 
the uptjght kind often produce fuch plenty 
as .to have a very agreeable effedt on the 
plants. . 

They all fucceed in the open ground, and 
will grow in any common foil and Jituation, 
in common with other hardy trees, though 
they arc rather the mod: profperous in a light 
fandy foil. 

In difpol'mg all thefe kinds of plants in the 
fhrubbery plantations, good attention. ihouJd 
be had to arrange them according to their 
degrees of growth, fo as to exhibit a Tegular 
gradation of height, placing the low-growing 
forts, fuch as the jtoujtcrus communis, and 
the Savin kinds, towards llv* tiont; and the 
other larger growers mote hackwaid in pro¬ 
pot turn to their foveral fratures, placing all of 
them in aflcmblagc with other ornamental 
ihrubs and trots, principally of the ever-green 
ttibc; or foic.e may alfo he placed as linglc 
Handards, on open compartments of grafs in 
the pieafurc-grntmd. 

Some of the large-growing forts may alfo 
he introduced into the fore ft-tree plantations ; 
as in their native countries they afford excel¬ 
lent timber for many ufes. more particularly 
the Virginia Cedar, which alfo ariives to a 
conhderable ftuturc here, efpecially if the 
under branches arc trimmed off on alionally 
■while young, to promote their afpiring in 
height; they will grow very flraiglit, with 
fine regular heads. 

Mod of thefe lpccies of *funiperus emit a 
drong aromatic halfatnic odour, and abound 
more 01 lets with a tenuous juice, of fo ex¬ 
ceedingly hitter quality, as to pi event the 
timber, when converted to economical ufes, 
from being eaten and deflroyed by vermin." 

• Pn[>a*HtUn of all the Sorts. 

The pi onaguiiuu of all the Juniper and 
Cellar kinds is by feed; an<l the Savins prin¬ 
cipally by layers and cuttings; but may like- 
wife he raifed from the hemes, if they can be 
procured ; and the feeds ot ail rhe foils aie to 
be fown in beds of common light earth, ex¬ 
cept the Cedar of Bermudas, which mud be 
fown in pots, to have Ihelter in winter. 

'file feeds of all the forts may be had at 
moll of the nurjn ics and feed I hops; obferv- 
ing that inch forts which can be procured in 
autumn, lltnuld be fown at that fcafon, where¬ 
by they will more certainly come up the fpring 
following; asthofc that are not Town till 


fpring, fometimes many of them remain in 
<4he ground till that time twelvemonth, Before 
mtogerminate or fprout, unlefs aided by a 
holPIW, Some of the forts, howeVcr, rarely 
producCTqmch feed here; it is procured an¬ 
nually fromfthe countries where tbe tredi na¬ 
turally grow, by the feedfmen, commonly 
arrives early in fpring, and fhould be fown aa 
foon after their arrival as poffible. . 

All the forts, except the Bermudas Cedar, 
as before obferved, are to be fown in beds of 
light earth, in the full ground. Having dug 
the ground, and raked it fine, fow the feed* 
evenly on the furfacc, and cover them with 
fine earth, half an inch deep. Thofe fown in 
autumn will, many of them, come up in April 
or May following ; but the fpring fowings 
will rarely appear till the following Spring. 
In either cafe, however, keep the licds clean 
weeded all fuminer ; and thole plants that are 
up, now and then watered. When they have 
had two years’ growth in the feed-bed, plant 
them out, in autumn or fpring, in nurfery- 
rows, two feet afundcr, there to remain till 
of due fi/,e for final uanfplamation into the: 
fhrubbcrv, &c. 

The Bermudas Cedar, as above noticed, 
being tender, it ftiould be fown in pots or- 
tubs of light earth, to be moved under a frame 
in winter to lie ftieltered from froft ; and when/ 
the plants are a year or two old, plant them 
in feparare fmall pots, to be ftieltered alfo in 
winter three or tour years, till they havtf*ac-- 
quired fome fi*c and ftrength, then turned' 
out of the pots inio the full ground where' 
they are to remain, in a warm lituadon, 
where let them take their chance; though ■>*. 
ftieher of mats for the fir ft winter or two,, 
during hard frofts, will be of great fervice. 

The fcafon for traniplanting all the forts is-* 
either in autumn, O&ober or. November, or. 
in March and early in April. 

JUSTJCiA, (Adhatoda) Malabar Nut. 

It confiftsof flirubby and herbaceous plants, . 
of the Indies, for the green-houfe and ftove,. 
adorned, fome with fine large leaves, others 
with fmall narrow foliage, and all of them 
with monopctalotiis ringent flowers. 

Clafs anil order, Diandria Monogyma. 

Characters.] Calyx is fmall and acutely 
five-parted at top. Corolla is tnonopc- 
ralous and ringent. ' Stamina* two awl- 
(haped filaments, and ere&. antherav- Pj s- 
.tillum, a turbinated germen, flender ftyle, 
and ftmpie ftigma. Plricarpium, .an ob¬ 
long bilocular capfulc, opening with claftic 
force, and darting outfits roundiih lccds. 

There arc many lpccies, but not more than- 
two. common to the Engiiih gardens, both- 
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of them of the flirub kind for the green- 
houfe, viz. 

I. JusTictA Adhatodt i. 

( Adhatoda )— or Malabar-Nut.] It grows 
twelve or fifteen feet high, with a ftrong 
woody ftem, branching oot widely all around; 
large lanceolate-oval leaves, placed oppofite ; 
and from tire ends of the brandies (hort fpikes 
of white flowers, with dark fpots, having 
the helmet of the corolla concave. 

a. JuSTICIA kyffofifolia. 

Myfjbp-ltaved Jufticia , or Snap-tree.] Hath 
a (hruboy ftem, branching from the bottom 
pyramidally three or four feet high ; fpear- 
fhaped, narrow, entire leaves, growing oppo¬ 
fite ; and white flowers, commonly by threes, 
from the fides of the branches ; fucceeded by 
capfules, which bur ft open with elaftic force, 
for the difeharge of the feeds. Hence the 
people of India call it Snap-tree. 

3. JuSTICIA Ecbolium. 

(Ecbolium)—Reftcxtd flowered Ceylon Juf- 
thia.] With a trec-likc (tern, lanceolate-ovate 
leaves, and flowers with the upper lip re¬ 


flexed. 

4. JuSTICIA pifla. 

Painted or Spotted-leaved ’JvJlicia.] With 
a ihrubby ftem, lanceolate-ovate, painted, 
fpotted leaves, and the jaws of the corolla 
inflated. 

5. JuSTICIA fcorpioides. 

Scorpion-tail vtra-crucian Jufticia.] With 
a fhtubby ftem, lanceolate-ovate, baity, feflile 
leaves, and flower-fpikes reflexed like a fcor- 
pion’s tail. 

All thefe fpecies flower here in fummer, in 
oar green-houfes and ftoves, bot never produce 
fruit in thefe parts. 

They are natives of India, fo are tender, 
and muft be kept in pots ot light rich earth, 
and placed in a good green-houfe. in winter, 
or may lie placed in a iiot-houfe, particularly 
the la'ft four forts; though they wiU live in 
the open air in ftltnmer, and in a warm green 
houfe in winter, but rather more fuccefs- 
fully in a ftove ; managing them as other 
ihrubby exotics of all thofe departments. 

The propagation of all the forts may be ef¬ 
fected by layers and cuttings. The laying is 
performed in fpring, in die pots ; and cuttings 
of the young (hoots may be planted any time 
in fpring or Tummer, in pots, and plunged in 
a hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the ftove, 

£ *vtng water, and occafional (hade from the 
n ; they will readily take root. 

JXIA (Ixia). 

This genus confifts of herbaceous, bulbous, 
and ttd>erouA-rootrd flowery perennials for the 
plcaftire-greimd and green-houfe, growing a 


foot or two high, terminated by hcxapctalous 

flowers. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Afonogynia. 

Charaflers. J Calyx, oblong permanent 
fpathse. Corolla, fix oblong, fpear-ftuip- 
ed, equal petals. Stamina, three (hort fila¬ 
ments, and iimple antheia;. Pist^llum, 
an oval triquetrous germen under the recep¬ 
tacle, eredt ftyle, and trifid flignia. Peri- 
cari'II’M, a roundiih, fluee-cornered, trilo- 
cular capfule, having roundiih feeds. 

There arc feveral fpecies, the mofl mate¬ 
rial-of which arc: 

Hardy Kinds. 

1 . IxiA Bulbocodium. 

( Bulboccdium crocifotium) — Crocus-leaved 
Bulbocodium, or Large-flowered Ixia.] Hath 
a fmall bulbous root, crowned by feveral nar¬ 
row leaves ; and very fliort flowcr-ftalk, tet- 
minated by a large crocus-like flower, of dif¬ 
ferent colours in the varieties. 

Varieties ,) With white and yellow flowers 
—with purplifli and yellow flowers—blue 
and white flowers—white flowers—variegated 
flowers. 

2. Ixt A chintnfls. 

ChinefeIxia.] Hath a thick, tuberous, knot¬ 
ty root; upright jointed flower-ftalk, two tect 
high ; garnilhed with fword-fliaped leaves a 
foot long ; and the ftalk dividing upwaid into 
forks, fuftaining yellow, red-fpo’ted flowers, 
remote, in forked pauicles ; appearing in July 
and Auguft. 

Tender Kinds. 

3. Ixt A bulb fera. 

Bulb-bearing Ixia.] Hath a bulbous root, 
crowned with narrow leaves, fix or eight 
inches long ; and upright flower-ftalks, a foot 
and a half high ; garnilhed with leaves, bulbs 
growing at the joints ; and terminated by ful- 
phur-coSourcd flowers, placed alternate. 

4. Ixia crocata. 

Saffron-coloured Ixia.] Hath a bulbous 
root, fending up fword-ihaped leaves, hear a 
foot long ; and upright flower-ftalks, a foot 
or more high, terminated by clufters of deep 
orange-coloured flowers, arranged alternate, 
haring each a large black fpot at the bafe; 
flowering in May. 

5. Ixia africana. 

African fVoolly-htaded Ixia.] Hath a fmall' 
bulbous root, lending up very narrow leaves; 
a (hort flower-ftalk, three or four inches 
high, terminated by flowers colle&ed into 
woolly heads. 

6 . ixia longiflora. 

Long-flowered Ixia.] Hath a bulbous root, 
fending up ftraight, linear, fword-ihaped 
leaves, eight or ten inches long j and Upright 
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round flower-ftalkt, a foot or more high* ter* 
minatcd by a fpike of light yellow flowers, 
•with a very long (lender tube to each. 

y. I XT A ccekjtina. s 

Celcjline Blue-flowered Ixia. ] Hath a round¬ 
ifh, bulbous root, fending up linear, lanceo¬ 
late leaves, feveti inches long, and upright 
Tpund flower-ftalks a foot high, terminated by 
a fpike of large, (ky-blue, expanding, pentan- 
drious flowers. 

8 . Ixia polyflachia. 

Many-fpikcd Ixia.] With linear leaves, 
and fiower-ftaiks having many fpikes of 
white flowers. 

o. Ixia fiexuofa. 

Flexiblc-fpiked Ixia.] With linear leaves, 
and racemous, bending, flexible fpikes of white 
flowers. 

10. Ixia fcillaris. 

Sciila-amaena flowered Ixia.] With fword- 
# ihaped, ftriated leaves, and elongate fpikes of 
blue flowers. 

11. Ixia eorymbofa. 

Corymbom flowered Ixia.] With two edged 
(talks, and blue flowers, in corymbous 
bunches. 

The following are alfo retained in fome 
collections. 

Ixia pulcherrima. —Moft beautiful Ixia. 

Ixia longicaulis. —Long-ftalked Ixia. 

Ixia maculata. —Spotted-flowered Ixia. 

Ixia fpcciofa. —Specious-floweiing Ixia. 

Ixia tub flora. —Tube-flowered Ixia. 

Ixia plicata .—Plicated Ixia. 

Thefe in their inode of growth arc fimilar 
to the foregoing fpccics, and fucceed by tire 
fame culture and method of propagation. 

The flowers of ail thefe plants are com- 
pofed each of fix oblong petals, appearing in 
fummer; and, in warm ieafons, fome forts are 
fuccceded by ripe feeds. 

The plants arc all permanent in root, but 
annual in leaves and ftalk. 

The two firfl fpecies may be planted in the 
«pen borders; the fecond, however, being 
rather tender, fhould have a warm fitua- 
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tioa ; and fome of both foils may be plamedl 
in pots to remove to (belter of' a green-lioufe 
or garden-frame in winter, in cafe thofe in 
the open ground fhould be killed by hard 

The other fpecies muft be planted in pots 
of rich light earth, for moving into the green- 
houfe or garden-frame all winter. 

All the forts propagate plentifully bjr off-fets 
of their roots, which fhould be taken off in 
fummer at the decay of the leaves, &c. . 

IXORA. Indian Wild Jafmine. A gdnuc, 
fumifhing fome fine ornamental-flowerings 
fhrubby exotics for the ftove, of four or five 
feet growth, producing beautiful, monopetal- • 
ous, long-tubed flowers. 

$ Clafs and order, Tetrandria Afonogynia. 

Charaffers.] Calyx, fmall, creel, cut in¬ 
to five fegraents, and permanent. Corolla, 
monopetalous and funnel-fhaped; tube, long, • 
narrow, and cyltndraceous, with the bolder 
flat, and divided into four parts. Stamina,. 
four very fliort filaments, topped with oblong 
anther*. Pistillum, a roundifh gertnen, 
flyie flender, and a bilid ftigma- Pericar- 
pium, a roundifh bilocular berry containing 
four feeds. 

The fpecies in our gardens are, 

Ixora roc tinea. 

Scarlet Indian Ixora.] Rifes with a fingle- 
woody ftem, about four feet high: the branches 
are garnifhed with large,' oval, pointed, ft iff, 
laurel-like leaves; the flowers grow in a large 
umbel, and are of a rich fcarkt colour. 

This fplendid exotic is commonly kept in 
the ftove, though it, probably, may fa tel v be 
kept in tire green-houfe; it flowers in June 
and July, and is propagated by* feeds and cut¬ 
tings in the fpring and fummer mondu. 

Ixora alba. 

IVhite-flowered Indian Ixora. J A fimibby 
ftem branching four feet high : ovate-lanceo¬ 
late leaves, and terminal bunches of white 
flowers. 

This requires the fame culture a* the other, 
and is propagated, by the fame means* 
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K ALMIA, Kalmia. 

Of this genus are four hardy cver- 
.giten throbs for the pleafure-ground, grow - 
mg* two, four, or five feet high; adorned with 
oval, and fpear-fhaped entire leaves, and mo* 
.nopetalous, five-parted flowtts, in clofe round 
bunches. 

Oafs aftd order, Dtcandria Motiegyuia. * 
Char afters.] Calyx is fmall, five-patted, 
and permanent. Corolla is monoperaious, 
with a cylindric tube, and the limb divided 
into five roundifl) l'preading legments. Sta¬ 

mina, ten filaments, and hmplc anther®. 
Pistillum, a roundifit germcn, flender ftyle, 
and obtufe ftigma. Plricarpium, a round- 
ifli quinquelocular capfule itaving numerous 
fmall feeds. 

The fpecies are, 
i. Kalmia foil folia. 

Broad-leaved, Kalmia.] Hath a ttmibby 
branching ftalk, growing five or fix feet high ; 
oval, (lift, fhining green leaves, placed inc- 
gularly ; and corymbous clutters of pak-red 
Sowers terminating the branches. 

2. Kalmia angujlifolia. 

Narrow-leaved Kalmia.] Hath a Ihrubby 
llalk, dividing into many {lender branches, 
growing four or five feet high; Ipcar-fhaped, 
ft iff, fhining-grecn leaves, placed irregularly; 
and corymbous clutters of bright-red flowers 
from the tides of the branches. 

3. Kalmia gfouca. 

Glaucous Kalmia.] Hath a fltrubby branch¬ 
ing ftalk, growing a font or more high, gar- 
nitt ed with oblong, pointed leaves* glaucous 
underneath, and growing oppofite tn pairs, 
an inch long ; and pink-coloured flowers in 
fmall clutters at the ends of the branches. 

4. Kalmia hirfuta. 

Hairy Kalmia.] Hath a flirubby, upright, 
hairy Hem and branches, arifing to two or 
three feet high, gurniihed with oval, fpear- 
fhaped, haii\ leaves; the dowers, which grow 
in a racemus up the branches, are of a red- 
putpie colour. 

Thcfc lhrubs are beautiful cvcr-grccns, na¬ 
tives of America, but haidy enough to lueem! 
anywhere in the open ground in this country. 
Xfiey flower in June or July; each flower 


is of one petal, tubular below, and five-pariod 
andfptcauing above; thofe of all the fpccies aie 
very ornamental, but they arc lately fucceed- 
ed by ripe feeds in England. 

Thefc fiirubs arc elegant furniture for or¬ 
namental plantations, and ihould he placed 
towards the front of the mull conlpicuous 
flirubbery compartments. 

Their propagation is by feed, fuckers, and 
layers. 

By Seed.—This anives from America in 
fpring: fow it either in beds of light ground, 
or in pots or boxes ot light fandy earth, half 
an inch deep, and plunge them in an cullciiy 
Irorder till fpring following ; and then, it [im¬ 
plants do not come up before, if the pots are 
plunged in a hot-lied, it will fm ward them 
greatly; but inure them betimes to the full 
air all fumincr; and in winter give fheltex 
from froft; and when two years old, plant 
them in feparatc pots, to move to /belter* b<r 
two more winters ; then let them be planted 
out in the full ground. 

By Suckers.—The plants, after a few yea 1 
(landing, fend up fuckers in tolerable plenty, 
which ihould be taken off in fpiing, and 
planted in nurfery rows for two, three, or 
more years, to acquire ftreiigih, then trans¬ 
planted for good. 

By Layers.—In autumn lay fnme of the 
young flioots of latt lun.mer, aud they will 
oe rooted in a vt-ar or two. 

K.EMPFEklA, Ga/angale. 

This genus confills ot low, herbaceous, 
flofvery perennials or India, for tfic ftove, 
adorned with radical, oval, and fpcar-fhapcfl 
leaves, and mouopetaious, tubular, fix-patted 
floweis. 

Ciafs and order, Afouandria Monogynia. 

Charattcrs.] Calyx is ohiolete, and placed 
above the germcn. Corolla js mouopeta¬ 
ious, with along Hauler tube below, and fix- 
parted above; ihtee of the pans are fpear- 
ttiapcd, two rue oval, and the low ell is di- 
s ided into two obcordatc fcgincms. S1 a m i- 
na, one memhianac consfuboval filament, and 
linear anthera, growing along the filament its 
whole length. Pistillum, an oval ger¬ 
mcn, fimplc fly Ic, and obtufe ft igma. Pericar- 
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pium, a roundifh trilocular capfulc, having 
many feeds. 

There are but two fpecies, both of low 
growth, and acaulous, i.e. having no Aein ; the 
leaves and flowers riling dircftly from the root 
annually. 

The fpecies are, 

J. K*mpferia Galanga. 

(Gulanga)—or Galangal.'] Hath tuberous, 
thick, oblong, flefhy roots, crowned with 
oval, elofe-fming leaves, bv pairs, four or five 
inches Jong, without foot-rfalks ; and between 
them elofe-fitting white flowers, with purple 
bottoms, gfowing fingly. 

2. Kacmpferi A rotunda. 

Round Ktempferia .] Hath thick, flefliy, 
fwelling, roundifh, cluftering roots, fend¬ 
ing up fpear-lhrtpcd leaves, fix or eight inches 
long, near half as broad, on upright foot- 
ftalks : and between them, immediately from 
t 4 ic root, rife whicilh flowers, tinged with 
green, red, yellow, and purple centres. 

Both thefe arc perennial in root; but the 
leaves rife annually from it in fpring, and de¬ 
cay in winter. 

They flower in fummer; each flower is of 
one petal, tuhulous below', but plane above, 
and divided into fix parts; continuing three or 
four weeks in beauty, but never fucceedcd 
by feeds in England. 

Both thefe plants rnufl be potted in light 
rich mould, ami always kept in the hot-houfe 
giving plenty of water in fummer, but more 
fpariugly in winter. They are propagated by 1 
parting their roots in fpring, juft bcfoic they 
begin to pufti forth new leaves. 

KIGG K LARI A, Kiggclaria. 

There is but one fpecies, an evergreen flirub 
of Africa, retained here in grecn-houfe col¬ 
lections, tor variety; and is a dioecious plant. 
Oafs and order, Diwcia Drcamiria. 
Ckaruticrs.] Calyx, dioecious flowers, 
having monophylious, frve-parted cups. Co 
roli.a, five fpear-fhaped, concave petals. 
Stamina, ten fmall filaments, and oblong 
anther®. Pjstili.um, a ronndilh germen, 
five ft vies, and obtufc ftigmas. Piiricar- 
1*1 um, a globular, rough, unilocular capfule, 
having angular feeds. 

The fpecies is, 

K l GC H L a RIA africann. 

African Kiggelaria. J Hath an upright 
woody ftem, ami purplilh branches, growing 
fifteen or eighteen feet high; oblong, fa wed. 
alternate leaves; and dicucious, ereenifh- 
whitc flowers, in clufters from the Titles of the 
branches; fucceedcd by globular rough fruit, 
the fi*e of cherries, containing the feeds, 
which feldoua ripen here. 
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This,plant muft be potted in rich garden- 
mould, and placed among the grecn-houfe. 
phmts, to have fhelter in winter, managing it 
as other woody kinds. 

It is propagated by feeds, layers, and cuttings, 
though both layers, and cuttings root fp&r- 
ingly. 

Sow the feed in pots, and plunge them in 
a hot-bed ; and when the plants are come up 
three or four inches high, plant them in fepa- 
rate fmall pots, plunging them alfotn the hot¬ 
bed till frelh rooted'; then harden them to the 
full air the reft of fummer. 

Layers fhould be made in fummer of the 
young fhoots of the year. 

And cuttings of tne young fhoots may be 
planted in fpring in pots, and plunged m a 
bark-bed or other hot-bed; and if dole cover¬ 
ed with a hand-glafs, they will more readily 
fucceed. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN, a principal di- 
ftridt of garden-ground allotted for the culture 
of all kinds of cfculent herbs and roots for 
culinary puqiofes, &c. 

A Kitchen-garden may be faid to be the 
moil ufeful and eonfequential part of garden¬ 
ing ; fince its products plentifully fupply our 
tables with the neceflary fupport of life; for- 
it is allowed that health depends much on die 
ufe of a proper quantity of wholcfome vege¬ 
tables, fo that it is of much importance for 
every perfon pofTcfled of a due extent of 
ground to have a good Kitchen-garden for the 
iupplv of his family. This garden is not only 
ufcfuf for railing alt forts of eiculcnt plants and 
herbage, but all'o all the choicer forts of tree 
and ft;rub-fruits, &c. both on efpaliers, wall- 
trees, and ftandards ; as the annual cultivation 
of the ground by manuring, digging, hoeing, 
&c. neceflary in the culture of the efculenr 
herbage, alio greatly encourages all forts of 
fruit-trees, prelcrves them in health and -vi¬ 
gour, fo as always to produce large and fair 
ft nit: for which reafon, in the Kitchen-gar¬ 
den fhould always be planted the choiceft fort' 
of fruit-trees, particularly for walls and efpa- 
licrs; like wile fome ftandards. if fet a coufi- 
durable way afunder, fo as ntir to tirade the 
under-crops too much ; and when the trees 
are judicioufly difpofed, there will be almoft 
equally the fame room for the crops qf Ircrba- 
ceous cfculcuts as without trees ; fo that this 
garden may be reckoned both as a Kitchen and 
trim-garden. 

As to the place of difpolition of tins garden 
refpe&ing the ocher diftri&s. if it, is deligned 
principally as a Kitchen and fruit-garden! di- 
ftimff from tl.e other parrs, and there : s room 
’/or choice of liuuitiom it fhould aem radv Ik* 
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placed detached entirely from tlie pleafure- 
rouud; alfo as much out of view of the ha- 
itation aa poffible, at fomo reafonable di- 
ftancc, cither behind it, or towards either fide 
thereof, fo as its walls or other fences may 
not obftru& any deiirable profpefit either of 
die pleafurc-garden, park, fields, or the ad¬ 
jacent country ; having regard, however, to 
place it, if poffible, where the fituation .and 
foil is eligible, as hereafter illuftrated; and if 
its fituation is unavoidably fuch as to inter¬ 
fere with the pleafure-gardens, -fo as its wails 
may be thought difagreeahle to view, they 
may be dint out from fight by intervening 
plantations of fhiubs and trees. 

But as in many places they arc limited to 
a moderate compafs of ground* in others have 
fcope enough, and require but a moderate ex¬ 
tent of garden ; may in either cafe, have often 
the Kitchen, fruit, and pleafure-earden all in 
one; having the principal walks Ipacious, and 
the borders next them of considerable breadth ; 
the back part of them planted with a range of 
efpalier fruit-trees, furrounding the quarters; 
the front with dowers and fmall throbs ; and 
the inner quarters for the growth of the 
kitchen vegetables, &c. 

The prefer Situation, StiJ, 1 Vater y Extent , 

&c. 

As to fituatien,—on this head we can only 
•bferve in general, that both high and low 
fituations, it the foil is proper, will produce 
good crops, of efcnlent herbage and fruits; 
though a moderately low fituation, by being 
lets expofed to the influence of cold and vio¬ 
lent winds, may fait whiter and early crops, 
both of herbs and trees, better than high- 
lying ground, provided, however, it is mo¬ 
derately dry, and not too retentive of moif- 
ture in winter. A fituation having a mode¬ 
rate flope is very eligible for this purpofe, as 
in fuch a fpot there will not he any danger of 
water Aanding, nor of being too wet at any 
feafon; and if it flopes toward the South, it 
is a mofl dehFable Xituation, as it will not only 
be better defended from die cold northerly 
winds, but its expofure or afpeft inclining to 
the fun, wc may always expe£t to have the 
earliefl crops ; or if, when the fituation is in 
fome parts a little elevated, or gently Hoping, 
and in others low and ntoift, it may be 
feme advantage, as the higher or Hoping 
. ground will fuit fume early crops, and for 
wintering fcveral forts of plants that arc irA- 
pattenr of copious raoifturc in tliat fcafon, fuch 
as lettuce, $tc. and tks low ground will he 
eligible for late fummer crops, as ptas, beans, 
cauliflowers, tranfplantcd lettuce, and feverai 
bflkersc Hjn&fcver, .‘as to choice of fituation 
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and foil, this is practicable in large eftates 1 
hut where perfons are limited to a moderate 
(pace, they muft he content with fuch as na¬ 
ture affords; obferving in this cafe, that if 
the natural foil' is of a proper temperament 
and depth, we need not be under any great 
anxiety about the fituation, if it is moderate¬ 
ly dry, and not apt to be overflowed in win¬ 
ter; even in that cafe, it may be remedied, 
or greatly helped, by digging two or three 
long narrow canals, aud from thefe fome un¬ 
der-ground hollow drains, the earth from 
which will help (0 raife the contiguous ground 
higher, and the water in the canals will be 
convenient for watering the plants. Re¬ 
marking that a fituation too wet in winter 
fbould be guarded againft as much as the na¬ 
ture of the place will admit; for in fuch land 
we can never have early nor good general 
crops, nor will the fruit- trees be prosperous. 

With refpcCk to foil (fee Earth) —die 
foil for a Kitchen-garden, of all others, re¬ 
quires to be naturally good, of depth enough 
for die growth of the large perpendicular efeu- 
ient roots, as carrots, paifneps, red beet, horfe- 
radifii, &c. alfo for the growth of fruit-rrecs, 
a very material article t fo that the proper foil 
for thefe general purpofes fbould, if poffiblc, 
be from about a foot and a half to two feet 
Jeep, or more ; but much lefs tlian a foot and 
a half depth will be a great difadvantage , fo 
much depends upon the quality of the foil for 
a Kitchen and fruit-garden, that where there 
is fco|>e of ground to chufc from, we cannot 
be too cautious at fir ft in fixing on a proper 
fpot, where the foil is good, and depth enough, 
as above, before gravel, clay, chalk, or other 
bad foils are come at; which fhould always he 
more particularly attended to when defigned 
to furnifh the ground with a choice collection 
of fruit-trees, either for the walls, efpalicrs, 
or dandards ; for, without a due depth of good 
earth, thefe will neither bear well, nor be of 
long duration. 

Different fom of foils are met with in dif¬ 
ferent parts, as loamy, clayey, fandy, &c* 
A loamy foil, either of a brown or black co¬ 
lour, is the bed that can be for this purpofe, 
more particularly a light fandy hazel loam, 
which always works pliable at all feafons, not 
apt to be too wet and cloggy at every ihower 
of rain, nor bind in dry hot wcatner; this 
foil, however, although in many places it is the 
moft general fuperficial earth m this country, 
is not common to all parts. A clayey; drong, 
ftubborn foil is the word of all. eartlis, and 
nuft be mended by fandy materials and coat - 
affics, and oilier light lubftances. A fandy 
foil is common in many places, which if of 
i a very 
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a very light (harp nature, it mud be fertilifed 
by plenty of rotten dung, and (Iroug earths, 
where they can be ealily procured. 

It is obfervablc that ground which conftant- 
ly produces good crops of com and grafs, is 
alfo proper for the growth of all efculent herbs 
and fruit-trees. 

Chufe, however, the be ft foil you can, ac¬ 
cording to the lituation and extent of your 
ground; and if it happens to prove unfavour¬ 
able, art mud aflift; for if it is of a light 
fandy nature, it may caftly be mended, by add¬ 
ing (tore of any kind of rotten or other good 
dung; and if of a very light, (harp, hungry 
temperament, earths of ft longer fubftance, 
fuch as loam, and the like, if it can be caftly 
obtained, mud be added occaftonally along 
■with plenty of dung, working the whole with 
the natural foil of the garden ; and (hould 
your garden he of a clayey, cold, damp na¬ 
ture, add light materials, both on manural 
compofts, and light fandy foils; nothing is 
more proper than plenty of coal afhes, See. for 
opening and wanning all tough, ftubborn, 
cold foils ; and thefc may be always procured 
in plenty almoft every where, at an eafy ex- 
penfe. See Compost, Earth, &c. 

Water is a very ertential article in a Kitchen- 
garden in fummer, to water all new tranf- 
plantcd plants, and others that cannot fubftft. 
without a due fupply of moifture during the 
drought of that ieafon; therefore, in large 
gardens, where practicable, one or more re- 
iervoirs of water (hould be contrived in the 
mod convenient part of the-ground, either in 
bafons or narrow canals, and fupplied with 
water from fome contiguous fpring, river, 
brook, pond, well, &c. See Watkr. 

The nccelfary fpace of ground proper for 
a family Kitchen-garden, may be from about 
a quarter of an acre, or lefs, to fix or eight 
acres, or more, according to the appropriated 
limits of ground, the extent and demand of 
the family, and the expenfe the proprietor 
would chnfc to beftow on the making and ge¬ 
neral culture. A Kitchen-garden o* an acre 
will nearly employ one man, .efpecially if it be 
furniihed with wall and efpalicr trees to ma¬ 
nage, and fo in proportion to a garden of 
fmaller or larger extent: a garden of the above 
fire will produce a very plentiful, fupplv of 
efculent herbage and fruit, fufficient at lead 
for a family of ten or fifteen perfons; but on 
large eftates, and where the family is conli- 
derable in proportion, and not limited to fpace 
of ground, three or four acres of Kitchen- 
garden may lie neceflary ; and fome very large, 
families have them of fix or ciglu acres ex¬ 
tent. 
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Fences for incloftng the Ground, 

With refpcdl to fences for incloftng the 
ground, it. is moft neceflary to have an eft. 
redtual fence of fome fort around the Kitchen- 
garden, both for fccurity of the produce, and 
:o defend tender and early crops from cutting 
winds; and if wall-fences are ufed, they arc 
alio of the greateft utility for training wall- 
trees, for producing the more delicate kinds 
of fruit, and fuch as do not acquire perfection 
’n this country without fuch aids. 

Previous to fencing the ground, the proper 
(liape or form for the garden is to be conft- 
lered; the moft eligible form for a Kitchen- 
garden is that either of a fquarc, or oblong 
quare; but the figure may be varied, accord- 
ng as that of the fituation admits ; keeping, 
however, as near as poffible to the fquare or 
oblong form, efpecially if the ground is to be 
fcncea-with a wall for training fruit-trees ; no 
other (hape anfwers fo well (or that purpofc; 
for trial having been made of circles, ovals, 
fcmi-circles, angles, dec. for wall trees, none 
'ucceed near fo well as the fquare form, with 
:he walls built entirely ftraight. 

Different forts of fences are ufed for in¬ 
cloftng this ground, as walls, paling, and 
'ledges. 

But where wall-trees are intended, the belt 
"ort of fence is a wall of brick or ftonc ; but 
brick walls are conftdcrably the beft for traili¬ 
ng trees upon, for the joints of the brick¬ 
work being at (hort regular diftances, afford 
frequent opportunities for nailing the brandi¬ 
es; beftdes, the bricks themfelves will alfo 
often admit of the nails being driven into them; 
fo that againft brick-walls we may readily 
train trees in the moft regular manner; but in 
default of bricks, and where ftonc-walls are 
intended, the ftoncs (hould be as regular as 
poffible, and not too large, efpecially in the 
front of the walls, that the joints may be at 
fmall diftances for the convenience of nailing, 
otherwife there will be an abfolute neceflity of 
having a treillage of wood-work ere&ed againft 
the walls for nailing the branches to. Sec 
Treillage. 

Sometimes, to fave exnenfes in building 
brick or ftone walls, boarded fences, or pal¬ 
ing is ufed, both as fences, and for training 
fruit-trees upon. When filch fences are 
intended for trees, the boarding (hould be 
tongued and clofely joined, edge to edge, and 
fo as to form a plane or even furfacc, for the 
commodious training the branches. 

In gardens where no wall-trees are intended, 
a hedge, or bank and hedge, is a very proper 
fence, which may be fo trained as to form 
both an effectual fence againft men and hearts 
jl alfo 
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alfo to (belter particular parts of the ground 
for raifing early crops; ami a hawthorn hedge 
is the moil proper fort, though other forts may 
beukd. See Hedges. 

No fencing, however, for a Kitchen-gar¬ 
den, where intended to have wall trees, is 
equal to hiick or itouc walls, which are 
conliderably ftronger, warmer, and more 
durable than paling fences ; and their natu¬ 
ral warmth, together with their reflection of 
the fun’s heat, is the moll effectual for the 
growth and ripening the more delicate kind* 
of fruit.; but the brick walls arc the warmeil 
of* all. 

. In either of thefe kind of inclofurcs or 
boundary fences of walling or paling for fruit- 
trees, it would be of important advantage, 
where there is fcope of ground, to be fo con¬ 
trived as to have bothiidcs occupied with trees ; 
which is etletled by having a dip of ground 
taken in all round the outtide of the wall, or 
as far as may be convenient, about ten, twen¬ 
ty or thirty feet wide, or more, inciofed out¬ 
ward with a bank and hedge (fee Hedges), or 
with any kind of paling, fencible againfl cattle, 
&c. which part, beiides its utility in affording 
an opportunity of planting the out fide of the 
wall, it will alio be an addition to the Kitch¬ 
en-ground, as it will ferve for railing many 
forts of Kitchcn-efculents, and is often ufed 
as a fort of nurfery, both for herbaceous and 
woody plants. 

An<J in large gardens, where a great fup- 
ply of wall-fruit is required, fome crofs-walis 
may be run along tne -garden, at an hun¬ 
dred feet or more afundcr; but if more, the 
better; both fules of which may alfo be 
planted with trees, as obferved of' tire bound¬ 
ary wall. 

The proper height for the walls is from 
about eight fo ten or twelve feet; but ten feet 
height will do tolerably well for mod forts of 
trees, provided you plant the trees at diilancc 
enough to luve roout to fpread their brandies 
horizontally each way; the walls, however, 
fhould never be lefs than eight feet high. .See 
Walls. 

Hot-wails for forcing by fire-heat, &c. arc 
often credit'd in large Kitchen-gardens; for 
an account of which, fee Forcing-Frame, 
Ho.t-Walls* and Walls. 

Preparing and laying out the Ground . 

The whole ground ihould be regularly 
trenched two fpades deep; obferving if the 
foil is poor, or of bad quality, and wants a- 
mendmenr, either of dung, or any of the 
materials before mentioned, refpecting cite 
it mud be preyioufly added, and trcnch- 
cd in betwixt the bottom and top fpjts, fo as 


next year, when it comes to be digged again, 
the compoft being well meliorated, will be 
worked up, and mixed with the natural foil. 
See Digging and Trenching. 

Do not omit enriching and improving the 
borders for the wall anil dpalier-trees, by add¬ 
ing a confide ruble portion of rotten dung; 
and if the natural foil is not good, add alto, 
if pofiible, fonie good loamy earth from the' 
furface of a field or pallure*common, either 
10 the whole, or rather than fail, a few bat row¬ 
fuls at tirll to each place where the trees are 
to fland ; and improve the tell afterwards by 
degrees, at your convenience. 

I'lic ground mull be divided into compart¬ 
ments for regularity and convenience. A bor¬ 
der mufl be carried all roundclofeto the bound¬ 
ary-wails, not lefs than four, but if fix, eight, 
or ten feet wide, the lietter both fur railing va- 
i ious early and other kitchen crops, and for the 
benefit of the wail-trees, that their roots may 
have full fcope to run in fcarch of nourifiunem, 
and by the annual digging and flirriug the 
ground for the culture ut the.herbaceous c-fcu- 
lents, greatly encourages the trees; hence the 
utility of havinga broad border under the walls ; 
next to this border a walk ihould lie continued 
alfo all round the garden, of proper width, as 
mentioned below ; then proceed to divide the 
interior pans into two, tour, or more prim i- 
pal divillous and walks, if its extent be huge ; 
firfl, if the ground is of fome coniiderable 
width, a flraight walk ihould run directly 
through the middie of the gaiden; and ano¬ 
ther, if thought neceffary, may be directed 
acrofs the ground, interleiSling the firfl; and 
if the garden extends any confulerable length, 
two or more fucii crofs walks may be net el - 
fary; die width of the walks may be from 
about five to ten or twelve feet, in proportion 
to Ute extent of the garden ; and each of the 
quarters ihould lie furiounded with a five or 
fix feet wide border; and a range of dpalier 
fruit tiecs may lie planted along towards the 
back-part of each border, lo that every quar¬ 
ter will be inciofed with an dpalier; which 
will lie ornamental in growth, and profitable 
in the annual production of fuperior fruit of 
different kinds. 

I would not, however, by any means ad- 
vife dividing fraail or moderatc-lized gardens 
into too many walks and (mail quarters, espe¬ 
cially if they are to be furiounded with cfpa- 
liera, which would render them too confined 
for the proper growth of culinary herbage; 
befides it would be wading too much ol die. 
ground in walks. . 

In one of tint u patters a place ihould be al¬ 
lotted for the melon-ground; that is, a place 

foe 
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for making the hot-beds for ralfing early cu¬ 
cumbers, melons, and other tender plants; 
fixing on a fpot for this purpofe, full to the 
fun from rifing to fetting, dickered as much 
as poffible from the northerly winds, and 
conveniently fituated for bringing in the dung 
for the hot-beds. 

This place, if not fo fituated as to be fhel- 
tered by the walls, or other fences of the gar¬ 
den, will be of much advantage to inclofe 
it with a clofc fence, either a reed-hedge or 
paling; ferving both to break off the winds, 
and bv having a door to lock, will preferve 
your crops more fccure; rhefe fences may be 
lix or feven feet high in the back or north fide, 
with both the tide fences Hoping gradually to 
about five feet height in front; which (hould 
always be lowed to admit the fun freely. 

With regard to the borders and walks of 
this garden, the outer borders adjoining the 
walks (hould he neatly formed, and the edges 
made firm and draight, and the walks gra¬ 
velled, or laid with other dry materials. 

The edges of the borders in fmall gardens 
are fiequently planted with box, &cc. efpecially 
m gardens where the Kitchen and pleafurc- 
ground are all in one ; fometimes part are 
edged with underflirubby aromatic herbs, as 
thyme, favory, hyffop, and the like; but un- 
lefs thefe are kept low and neat, they appear 
tinfightly; foine, however, ufc no planted 
edgings at all in proper Kitchen-gardens, .only 
have the edge of the border made up even, 
treading it firm that it may dand, then cut it 
draight by line ; fometimes along the top of 
this edging is planted a row of ftrawberries, 
a foot or fifteen inches afunder ; they will bear 
plentifully, and have a good effect; obferving 
to tiring them fcvcral times in dimmer, to 
preferve them neat and within due compafs. 
See Fragaria. 

The walks fiinuld principally be laid with 
gravel, or good binding fund; or nothing bet¬ 
ter than road-duff, i. c. the ferapings of turn¬ 
pike-roads, tliovellcd tip by the road-people, 
in moill weather, in heaps; which being tbe 
ballad or Hones ul'ed in repairing the roads, 
ground to pieces by the carriages, &c. and attcr 
having lain fiunc time to dry, then brought 
in, it will form exceeding good walks for die 
Kitchen-garden; or, tor want ot citlici ot 
the above materials, may u!e coal - athes, 
which, if the black colour can he difpenfed 
widi, will make a tolerably firm dry walk. 

Sotnctiines gtafs-walks are tiled ; but thefe 
arc rather improper for general ufc in Kitchen- 
gardens, efpecially in fucli parts ot the garden 
where wheel-barrows are obliged to come 
often, which would cut and gieatly deface 


them ; bcfidcs, they are apt to be wet and dif- 
agreeable in all wet weather, and in winter ; 
but if any are intended for variety and fum- 
mcr’s walking, they fhould be only in fome 
high dry part of 'the garden ; and never let 
them be general ; for, betides die aforc-mca- 
tioned inconveniencies, they are apt to bar- 
bour flugs and other crawling vermin, to the 
detriment of the adjacent crops. 

The wall-trees fhould be planted at from 
fifteen to twenty feet diiiauce, according to 
the forts. For peaches, nectarines, plums, 
and cherries, fifteen or eighteen feet is die 
proper didance ; but for,pears twenty feet is 
requisite: obferving to plant the choicer and 
more delicate forts in the hod expofurcs, i’> 
as to have the mod fun, as is exprefied under 
their proper articles. Where practicable, al ¬ 
ways plant both fides of the wall; and if you 
would have the walls covered as foon as pof- 
tiblc, if the walls arc high, may plant firtt 
dwarfs as the principal furnitute, then half 
dandards and full dandard wall-trees, alter¬ 
nately between the dwarfs; and whild the 
dwarfs cover the lower part, the dandards 
furnifh the upper, but are to be afterwards 
taken away by degrees as the dwarfs grow up. 
See Wall-trees. 

The cfpaliers fhould be planted in one range 
round each main quarter, about four to five or 
fix feet from the outer edge of the border, and 
from about fifteen to twenty feet afyndcr, ac¬ 
cording to the forts of fruit-trees you plant. 
See Espaliers. 

Within the cfpaliers in the quarters, you 
may plant fome dandard fiuit-trccs of the 
choicer forts, at thirty or forty feet each way 
dillunt, efpecially large-growing dandards, 
that they mav nor lhade the ground, 

I.ikcvvifc in the quarters may be planted 
the fmall kinds of fruit-(hrmbs, as goofeber- 
rics, currants, and rafpbcrrics, in crgls rowsfo 
as to divide the quarters into breaks of twenty 
or thirty feet wide, or more, others in a tingle 
range along near the outward edges, or fome 
in continued plantations; placing the lmtb.es 
nine feet afunder in each row; and if kept 
fome what fan-fpreading the wav of the rows, 
they will not incumber the ground, and wi ! l 
bear very plentiful crops of large fruit. S.v 
their Culture. 

In many places, however, as we formes k 
noticed, there is but a fmall compafs of ground, 
or fo limited as to be obliged to have the Kit¬ 
chen, tiuit, and pleafure-ground, all in one. or 
at lead often all within tiie fame general m- 
clofure; in which cafes, if any didnnft parr o< 
the ground is required for ornament, a portion 
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grafs-plat, bounded with a (h rubbery ; beyond 
which, have the Kitchen-ground, feparating it 
alfo from the other with llmibbery compart¬ 
ments : the Kitchen-garden may alfo be laid 
out with ornamental walks and bordeis, hav¬ 
ing a broad border all round next the walls ; 
and next this, a walk from five ot fix to ten 
feet wide, carried all round the garden; and, 
if the ground is of fotre confulerable width, 
may have one of fimilar dimenfions extended 
dire&ly through the middle; and next the wattes, 
have a border of four or five to tlx or eight feet 
wide, carried round each quarter or principal 
divifion; which border, if railed a little Hoping 
from the front to the back-part, will appear bet¬ 
ter than if quite flat; planting a range of ei'pa- 
lier fruit-trees along towards the bark edge of 
the border, fo as immediately to furround the 
quarters, allotting the outfidc of the border for 
fmall efculents, or flowers, and lmall flowering 
fit rubs, having the edge planted with box or 
thrift, or fomc with ftrawlierries and other edg¬ 
ing plants (fee Edgings), and the walksncatly 
laid with gravel, or other materials before men¬ 
tioned; the iniide within the cfpaliers to he 
the Kitchen-ground, dividing it, if thought 
neceflary, by rows -of gooieberry, currant, 
and rafpberry plants. 

But when neceflary to have the whole fpace 
of the Kittfien-garden employed for real ufe, 
no ground fhould be loft in ornamental bor¬ 
ders and walks, have a border all round the 
boundary-fence, four or rive feet wide, except 
the fouth borders, which fhould be fevcti or 
eight feet broad, becaufe of their great ufe for 
railing rally crops; and have a walk round 
the garden, nor more than a yard to five or fix 
feet wide ; allowing the fame vvidtli for the 
middle-walks, or fo as to admit of wheel¬ 
barrows pafling to bring in the manure, &c 
and may either have a four-feet wide border 
all round each quarter, next the walks, or not, 
as you (hall think proper; laying the walksncat¬ 
ly with any gravelly materials, dry road foil, 
or with coal-aihes, fo as to have dry walking, 
and wheeling with a harrow in all weathers. 

General Culture of the Ground. 

With refpedt to the general culture of the 
Kitchen-garden,—it confifts principally in a 
general annual digging; proper manuring; 
firming and planting the crops properly ; prick¬ 
ing out, planting, and tranfplanting various 
particular crops; keeping the ground clean 
from weeds; and watering die crops ocea- 
lionally in fummer. 

As to digging,—a general digging mud be 
performed annually in winter or fpring, for 
<ht reception of tnc principal crops; alfo as 
oiieo as any new crops are to be Town or plant¬ 


ed at any feafon of the year ; remarking, that, 
the general digging for the reception of the 
main crops of principal efculents in fpring, I 
fhould advife to perform it always by trench¬ 
ing either one or two fpades deep, befides the 
paring at top; though, except for fome deep¬ 
rooting plants, as carrots, parfneps, hoc., one 
good ipade depth may be fufiicient for com¬ 
mon trenching, nnlefs on particular occafions, 
to trench as deep as the good foil admits, to 
turn the exhaufted earth to the bottom, an«f 
the frefh to the top to renew the foil. How¬ 
ever, ihould he careful not to trench deeper 
than the proper fertile foil; and the trenching 
only one fpade deep will much more effec¬ 
tually renew the foil rlian plain digging ; and 
by paring the top of each trench, two or 
three inches deep- into the bottom, all feeds of 
weeds on the furface are thereby buried fo 
deep, that they cannot grow; and I fhould 
likewile advife that the general digging be per¬ 
formed principally in winter, or early in fpt i;ig; 
but would be much the better if fome conlider- 
able time before the feafon for putting in the 
crops, that the ground may have the advan¬ 
tage of fallow, to meliorate and enrich it; and 
always let the ground be trenched in. rough 
ridges, that it may receive alt pnflible benefit 
from the fun, air, rains, froft, &c. to ferti- 
life and pulverifc the foil, as it is foon levelled- 
down for tire reception of feeds and plants; 
and this levelling down will be an additional 
improvement, in breaking, dividing, and me¬ 
liorating the earth. Plain digging, however, 
may he fufiicient for inoft of the flight crops, 
efpccially in fummer or autumn, after the 
ground has been trench-digged in the general 
winter or fpring digging. Sec Digging and 
Trenching. 

As to manure,—any kind of dung, or com* 
poft of dung and eartli, is proper ; and if this 
could he fuited to the nature of the foil, it might 
he the greater advantage; that is, for ground 
of a ftrong, heavy, cold nature, have for ma¬ 
nure, a comport of well-rotted dung, allies, 
or any fandy earths; and if light fandy ground, 
have the moifteft fort of dung, anu heavy 
earths (fee Compost, Though any 

kind of well-rotted dung will fuit as proper 
manure for almoft every foil, but none better 
than the dung of old hot-beds, which is the 
mod common manure in Kitchen-gardens, 
being liorfc fiablc-duug, firft ufed in hot-beds, 
where it becomes rotted to a foft, moift tem¬ 
perament, of an extremely enriching quality, 
and fuits almoft all kinds of foil and plants, 
or fome of the fame quality from dung-hills is 
equally eligible ; but well-rotted ncatVduug is 
alfo very good, particularly for light-grounds; 

or> 
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ora comport of different kinds, as horfc-dung, 
neacVdung, hog’s-dung, farm-yard dung, or 
mulch, alhes, lime-rubbilh broken fmall, faw- 
durt, rotten tan, having all lain together till well 
rotted, will make excellent comport manure. 
Sec Compost, Dungs, &c. 

The manuring, or dunging the ground, 
may be neceiTary every year or two; for all 
crops being of an exhaurting nature in every 
foil, the vegetative vigour of the foils muff be 
fupporied accordingly by a proper application 
of manure; but once every two or three 
years, at furthert, the ground in general will- 
want amendment; though, where there is plen¬ 
ty of dung, give it as far as it will go every 
year, efpecially for the principal crops, fuch 
as onions, cauliflowers, cabbages, &c. for as 
the different crops exhaurt the foil, the ad¬ 
dition of dung fertilifes and renews it; which 
when duly applied in proper quantities, the 
various crops will not only be much finer, 
hut arrive to earlier pcrfc&ion than in poor 
ffarved ground. 

lint for fome particular crops, ground* 
which has been well manured the year before, 
will be rather more eligible than immediate 
fifth dunging the fame year, fuch as forfomc 
of the long fufiform-rooted kinds, as carrots 
and parfneps, &c. unlefs the dung is pcrfe&- 
ly rotted, mellow and mouldry, that thefe 
long roots can readily make their way rtraight 
through in their perpendicular, downward 
growth; for when the dung manure is rank 
or lumpy, is more apt to impede the perpen¬ 
dicular-mooting radicle, and occafion the 
main root to fork or grow crooked, more 
efpecially the carrots, which alio, in fome 
ftefh-dunged ground, are fometimes apt to 
canker. 

All manuring ihould generally he perform¬ 
ed iu winter or fpring, to be dug in at the 
general annual digging; taking opportunity 
of frofty or very dry weather to wheel in the 
dung for the pi incipal manuring, as it may 
then be performed more eafy and clean with¬ 
out clogging* or fpoiling the walks, or tear¬ 
ing up the ground ; laying it in heaps by 
-barrow-fub at equal dirtancts ; afterwards 
fpread it evenly, and dig it in one fpadc deep, 
as directed under the articles Digging and 
Dungs. 

In regard to cropping the ground, the pro¬ 
per (filiation for, and method of railing the 
different plants is fully exhibited under their 
refpe&ive articles ; we will therefore only 
hint here, that it is eligible to allot the dried, 
warmtft, and moft funny lituation tor the 
early crops,, and the other parts for the main 
crops. 


The borders under the fouth walls are pro-* 
per for railing the carlicrt plants, as early peas* 
beans, radifhes, fpinach, lettuce, carrots, fmall 
fallad herbs, kidney-beans, See. the eart and 
weft borders for fucceflion of early crops; and 
the north borders, which being fhady ar.d cool, 
ferve for railing and pricking out many fmall 
plants, flips, and cuttings in lummer ; though 
all thefe borders in every expofure may be 
made ufeful at all feafons. The borders nexr 
the efpaliers are proper for crops of fmall plants 
at all feafons of the year, as lettuce, endive, 
fpinach, fmall-fallad herbs, ftrawberries, and 
feveral others, both to ftand, and for tranf- 
plantation, according to the mode of culture 
of the different fores; and by keeping all the 
borders conftantly well furmftied with vari¬ 
ous efculents, difpofed according to their dif¬ 
ferent growths, they, befides their ufefulnels, 
effedt a delightful variety. 

The borders, however, under the walls are 
by fome authors ftridtly prohibited from the 
growth of culinary plants, on a fuppofition 
of their robbing the trees of nourilhment; 
but as the fouth borders being fo valuable for 
railing many eaily crops, fuch as radiihes, 
lettuces, fpinach, fmall-fallad herbs, carrots, 
peas, beaus, kidney-beans, &c. they fhould 
not be loff; in fliort all the other borders will 
be extremely ufeful in their turn i and w'hen 
the borders arc properly manured every year 
or two, 1 never found any material incon¬ 
venience arife to tire trees. Peas and beans 
are particularly forbid to be grown on thefe 
borders: it is probable they might be better 
without them ; but if only the lower-growing 
forts are cultivated, and thefe in wide rows, 
and not too clofc to the trees, there will Ire 
no danger of their being injured by the crops, 
efpecially, as above hinted, if care is taken to 
recruit the foil occafionally with rotten dung. 

In the internal parts, called the quarters, 
ihould always be ruifed tire larger principal 
crops, fitch as cabbages, cauliflowers, broc¬ 
coli, eoleworts, peas, beans, kidncv-lreans, 
onions, leeks, carrots, parfneps, beer, pota¬ 
toes, turneps, aitichokes, celery, general 
crops of lettuces, fpinach, horfe-radirtr, &c. 

As many of the efcnlcnt plants fucceed bed 
in rows, fuch as peas, beans, cauliflowers, and 
all the cabbage kinds, tranfplantcd lettuces, en¬ 
dive, potatoes,artichokes, Jerulalem artichokes, 
celery, and fome others, particular regard fi 
requilite, that the rows arc at a propet' dillance 
for the plants to have full fcopc to grow, as 
directed for each fort under their proper heads; 
and would advife that all the tall-giowing 
forts, dole fown in dulls, .ns peas, beaus, kid¬ 
ney-beans, &c. for enrlv crops, have their 
4 H a ">»•* 
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' rows ranging fouth and north, if poflible, that 
the fun may ihine on each fide of the rows 
more cfFe<5lua!ly, as well as on the ground be¬ 
tween the rows, both of which are of more ad¬ 
vantage to early crops than may be generally 
imagined ; for when the rows range eafl and 
w eft, one row-ihades another, fo that when the 
plums grow up, they cannot all receive an 
equal benefit of the fun. 

The great art in cropping a Kitchen-gar¬ 
den is to in ike the moll of every part of the 
ground, where neceflary, by having every 
part well occupied, and as many crops annu¬ 
ally as poflible, as praefifed by the experienced 
market-gardeners and others, who have occa- 
fion to cultivate the whole Kitchen-ground to 
every poflible advantage; often having two 
or three different crops advancing in fuccef- 
iivc order together on the fame compartment, 
cfpccially where the principal crop is in wide 
rows, as in cauliflowers, cabbages, beans, 
flee, other kinds are frequently inter-cropped, 
at a proper period, or of peculiar growth in 
tfie refpetflive forts, not to impede each other 
or the principal crops above intimated; either 
fometimes flight crops of quick growth to 
come off foon, or by the time the others 
begin to advance confidcrably; or fometimes, 
in the advanced ftate of the main crops, 
they are- inter-cropped with others of a more 
continuing and larger growth to be coming 
forward, ready, as the others are going off, 
fully occupying the fame ground in a fuccef- 
fion crop in fume advanced growth, where¬ 
by both time and ground arc occafionally gain¬ 
ed ; though, where there is a plentiful lcope 
of Kitchen-ground, efpecially in private gar¬ 
dens, any confiderable inter-cropping would 
l»c urmec cflary, as generally each fort railed 
feparatcly, will, in lome degree, be fuperior: 
however, on the other hand, as in many 
places the Kitchen-ground Is much limited, it 
is incumbent on the occupier or cultivator to 
i out:ive to inter-crop occafionally in various 
crops agreeably to the above intimations, and 
which is moll generally hinted in the culture 
*.f the rcfpe&ivc forts under their proper ge¬ 
nera. 

With regard to the methods of fowing and 
planting the ditT’-icut crops,-— fome arefowu in 
tlriiis, bur the greater pair by bioad-cafl on 
the furfdce, and the feeds mofl generally raked 
in, or the earth fpicad over them ; and as to 
planting out the different plants, it is mofl 
< ommonly done by dibble, and lome forts in" 
ill ills or trenches, as pradtifed for afparagus ; 
fee Drill-Sowing, Sowing Seed, ITant- 
tuc, Transplanting, Dibllk, Hof., 
Ur. 


Deflroying weeds is a mofl necefTary cul¬ 
ture in the Kitchen-garden, and which mud 
be very particularly attended to in fpring and 
fummer, for the lucccfs of the crops greatly 
depends upon that work ; it may lie perform¬ 
ed both by hand and hoe, occafionally ; hand- 
weeding is proper for all clofe-growing finall 
plants, that either do not require thinning at 
all, or are only to be thinned by degrees; 
but by hoeing, in many cafes where the 
plants fland wide in rows, the broad hoc 
mufl be applied, both as the moll expeditious 
method of killing the weeds, and the moll ef- 
fedfual for the benefit of the plants, by ftirring 
the earth about them ; hkewife finall hoeing 
is effectual for many finall plants that require 
thinning, and are detigned to be thinned ci¬ 
ther in part, or hoed out at once to their due 
diflances, fuch as onions, carrots, parliicps, 
beet, turneps, flee, (fee Hoeing) ; obferving 
in either mode of deflroying weeds, always 
proceed to it time enough before the weeds 
begin to fpread much, or are above an infix 
high; then the work may be performed with 
cale and expedition, and to the greater benefit 
of the crops, by having the weeds timely dc- 
flroyed ; always chuling dry weather for dc- 
ftroying weeds by hoc; and in hoeing between 
plants in rows, fuch as peas, beans, kidney- 
beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, flec. always in 
the firil and fecond hoeing draw a little earth 
up about their Aems; which will greatly 
llrengthen the plants, and forward then- 
growth. 

The utmofl attention is neceflary never to 
fuffer weeds to (land to pcrfctl their feeds in 
any part, whether in crop or vacant, or on 
dung-hills, or comport heaps, as they would 
lay the foundation of fcveral years’ trouble to 
extirpate them ; for as, in digging or hoeing 
the ground, lome of the feeds would be bu¬ 
ried near the fur face, others much deeper, ac 
every time of ftirring the earth a frelh crop 
of weeds would a rile from the lame feeds; 
which verifies the faying, “ One year’s feed¬ 
ing makes feven years’ weeding.” 

When weeds, however, arc unavoidably 
fuffered to grow large, or greatly advanced 
towards feeding, and arc pulled up, or hoed 
down, let them, if poflible, be carried off the 
ground, as many forts will often flower ami 
perfect their feeds as they lie, patticularly the 
downy-feeded kinds, as dandelion, groundfcl, 
flee. 

And with rcfpcdl to root-weeds, i. e. thofc 
with perennial roots, fuch as bear-bind, 
couch-grafs, flee, the roofs of which, and all 
others particularly of the like creeping growth, 
fliould be carefully picked out, at every time 
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of digging the ground; for the leaft hit will 
grow and greatly increafe ; and in fpring or 
in fummer, as often as they (hoot above 
ground, (houkl he pulled up, or, where the 
hoc can come, deeply hoed ; which, if often 
repeated in dry weather, will greatly diminifh 
them. 

Watering the Kitchen-garden is only ne- 
ceflfary in wann dry weather, to particular 
plants, more efpccially to all thofe newly 
tranfplantcd ; this in particular fhould never 
be omitted, where practicable ; for by giving 
each new-fet plant diredtly fome water, it fet¬ 
tles the earth clofe about their roots, they 
fooner fet to growing freely, and eftaldilh 
thcmfelves firmly ; and in hot dry weather, 
the watering lltoukl be repeated every day or 
two for a week, till the plants have taken 
new root, and (ct to growing afreili. Water¬ 
ing is alfo often requifite in dry weathet in tin- 
latter part of fpiing and during the fummer 
fcafon, to beds of new-fown fmall feeds ; alfo 
after they come up, if the dry hot weather 
continues. Some torts o( plants require con¬ 
tinued occafional waterings throughout the 
fpring and fummer feafons, fuch as all plants 
in hot-beds, as cucumbers, Sec. as directed 
under the refpedlivc articles. In performing 
the watering, that for new tranfplantcd plants 
placed tinglv in wide rows, is commonly 
performed with the rofe or head of the wa- 
tcring-pot off, giving it only jufl about each 
plant; though, in c loter crops, if all the ground 
is occalionallv wateied, it will be the more be 
nefitial to the plants. However, where the 
plants (land clofe, either tianfpl inted, or feed- 
ling'. in thefeed-bed. the watering ihoukl be per- 
formtd with the licjd of the pot on, giving it 
alJ over tile plants, ground ami all ; obferving 
in watering beds of fmall feeds, or fmall 
fcedling plants, not to watei too heavy or liaf- 
tilv, h it ii walk the iceds os plums out of the 
ground. 

All gesteial watering in fummer, in hot 
funny weather, fhould be pcrloimed princi¬ 
pally in a morning or afternoon, that the 
moitluic mav have rime to foak to the roots 
of the plants hetore it is exhaled by the lun’.s 
hear. 

Neatiiefs fitoukl alfo be obferved in the 
Kite!ten-gat>len as well as in the picafure- 
ground, though not with that elegance as ne- 
c diary in the latter ; only a common ufcful 
neat nets ; for a well-kept Kitchen-garden is 
to many as agreeable to walk in as the fineft 
flowev-g.nlen ; keep, therefore, all the walks 
particularly, and the principal outwatd bor¬ 
ders, clean front weeds, and all manner of 
rubbiih, not luifoing the decayed melds rtalks 


and leaves of plants to remain; the fame 
fhould alfo be obferved of the quarters or in¬ 
ternal divifions, clearing off all decayed cab¬ 
bage-leaves, decayed peas and bean-flaiks, 
broken or withered artichoke-leaves, and other 
large rubbifhy matter: for, befides their 
littering appearance, fome forts, fuch as the 
decayed leaves of all the cabbage kinds, arti¬ 
chokes, &c. are apt to emit difagreeable knells, 
and harbour (lugs and other crawling vermin ; 
fo fhould always be cleared off, el'pecially in 
gardens where company often walk. 

And as crops are cleared off the ground, 
always broad-hoe it to cut up all the weeds ; 
and if the weeds are large, it is proper to rake 
them off', efpccially if it is like to be wet 
weather ; but if dry and funny, they will loon 
die ; though where large and ruhbilhy, you 
fhould fork off the grofier part, clear away. 

In autumn and winter, as the ground be¬ 
comes vacant from crops, manure fuel) as re¬ 
quires it, and trench the ground up in ridges, 
previous to fpring cropping ; for it greatly im¬ 
proves all ground to lie thus expofed to the 
weather fome mouths before it is town or 
planted. 

Kitchen-garden Plants. 

Kitchen-garden Plants. Having 
given directions above for the making and 
general culture of the Kitchen-garden, a lilt 
of the principal plants neceffary to furnilh 
fuch gardens, will, we prcl'umc, be proper in 
this place; which notwithstanding their be¬ 
ing all fully treated of under tiidr refpeclive 
genera, yet by collecting them into one point 
of view, with fhort bints of their method of 
propagation, will greatly a (fill the memory of 
every one, in furnilhing his garden at the pro¬ 
per icafon. 

We w ill exhibit each fort under its gcnc- 
rical botanic, name, vi/.. 

Agarku's c.:mpc/I> if .—Field agaric, or 
mulhroom. Propagation by fpawn of the 
root, or invifible feed, running in lumps of 
earth or dung. Autumn the proper feafon. 

Allium, garlick, onion, leek, &c. The 
forts are : 

Ai. mum fativum, manured garlick, of 
which there arc—large white garlick—red 
garlick. Propagation by the cloves of the 
root. 

Allium Scorodoprafum* rocambole. Pro¬ 
pagation by the root and bulbs from the (lalk. 

Allium Capa, tire onion—common oval 
Strafburgh onion—great oval Portugal onion 
—flat white Spanilh onion—flat red Spaniih 
onion—iilvcr-lkinncd onion—!nilbk-fs-rootcd 
Welch onion. Prop'agation of all by iced 
annually. 

Allium 
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Allium Schaenoprafmm, chives, or cives. 
r By dividing the roots. 

Allium Afccdonicum, efcalot, or fhallot. 
By ofF.fcts of "the root. 

Allium Cepa canadcrtfe. Canada Irce- 
■ onion. Propagation by off-fct bulbs of the 
root, and the bulbs at top of the (talk. 

Allium Porrum, the leek—broad-leaved 
London leek—narrow-leaved leek. By feed 
annually* 

Anethum, dill, &c. confiding of the fol¬ 
lowing fpecies: 

Anethum gra-jtolcm , common dill. By 
feed annually. 

An ethum Fceniculum , fennel—ligbt-erecn- 
leaved—dark-green fennel—fweet-feeded fen¬ 
nel. By feed, alfo by flipping the old roots. 

Anf.thum jinocchio, or ialian fennel. By 
feed annually. 

Angelica fativa ., or arch angelica —com¬ 
mon Angelica. By feed annually. 

Apium, parfley, celery, &c. confiding of 


the following forts: 

Apium Pctrofeiinum , parfley — common 
plane-leaved parfley—curled-leaved common 
parfley—broad-leaved, or large-rooted parf- 
-iey ; the two former for their leaves, and the 
latter for its root. AU railed by feed in 
fpring. 

Apium dulce, celery—common upright 
celery—upright celery with folid flalks—tur- 
nep-rooted lprcading celery—All by feed in 
the fpring, for traniplanting in dimmer and 
autumn. 

Asparagus officinalis* common afpara- 
gus. By feed : and once raifed, the roots abide 
4 or years. 

KtvlWI.zx horttnjjs. Garden orach—white¬ 
leaved garden orach—green . orach—purple 
orach. By feed annually. 

Beta vulgaris. The beet, of which 
there are: I 

Beta Cicla , common culinary beet— 
green-leaved culinary beet — white beet — 
chard, or great whi:e Swills beet — mangel 
wurzel beet. All by feed annually. 

Beta rubra, red beet—large, long, red- 
rooted beet — turnep-rooted red beer — red- 
rooted beet, with green leaves—pale-red beet; 
but thofe with dark-red leaves and roots are 
the only forts for ufe. By feed annually. 

Bor ago, borage. Some vaiieties. All 
raid'd by feed annually in autumn or fpring. 

Brassica, the cabbage, cauliflower, broc¬ 
coli, tumep, tcc. The forts arc : 

Brassica olcracea, the cabbage, of which 
there arc:—(mail early fuintner cabbage— 
dwarf early fugar-ioaf-fliapcd cabbage— 
large, hollow, fugar-loaf cabbage — early 

S J 


Ruffin cabbage—common round white cab¬ 
bage—long-fided hollow cabbage—oval hol¬ 
low cabbage — fiat-topped cabbage — mnlk- 
feented cabbage—giant cabbage—red cabbage. 
All by feed annually in fpring and autumn, 
tor ufe all the year. 

Brassica Jabauda , favoy cabbage—com¬ 
mon green curled favoy—large green Dutch 
favoy—yellow favoy. By feed annually in 
fpring, tor autumn and winter ufe. 

Brassica laciniata, laciniated, and other 
open-leaved cole—green curled borecole—red 
curled borecole—thick-leayed curled borecole 
—finely fringed borecole—broad, erc£t, curl¬ 
ed-leaved Siberian borecole, or Scotch cole, 
or kale, red and green—common plane-leaved 
green colewort; none of thefe ever cabbage, 
but always remain open and looie quite to 
the heart; arc remarkably hardy, and proper 
for winter ufe. All raifed by feed annually in 
fpring and fummer. 

Brassica Napo.braffica, turnep cabbage— 
turnep-cabbage, with the turnep above ground 
—with the turnep under ground. By feed. 

Brassica Caulijiora, the cauliflower.— 
early cauliflower—late cauliflower. By food 
annually in fpring and autumn. 

Brassica italica, Italian brajffica, or broc¬ 
coli-early purple broccoli—laic large purple 
broccoli, comprehending fomc varieties, with 
blue, brown, green, and ycllowifh heads— 
dwarf purple broccoli—white, 01 caulifiowcr- 
broccoli—black broccoli. All by feed in 
fpring and beginning of fummer, for autumn, 
winter, and fpring ufe. 

Brassica Rapa, flic turnep—early Dutch 
turnep—white round turnep—green-topped 
turnep—red-topped turnep—yellow turnep— 
oldong white turnep — long white-rooted 
French turnep—round purple French turnep. 
By feed in fpring and fummer, for ufe moll 
part of the vear. 

Calendula officinalis, common officinal 
marigold, fcvcral varieties. By feed annually 
in fpring, fummer, or autumn. 

Ciciiorium Endivia, endivef—green curled 
endive — white curled endive — broad-leaved 
Batavian endive. By feed annually in fum¬ 
mer, from May till July, for autumn and 
winter fervice. 

Cochlearxa armtraca, horfe-radifh. By 
pieces of the room in fpring, for ufe moll part 
of the year. 

Crambe, fea-colewort. By feed in fpring : 
hut once railed, the roots remain for years, 
fending up {hoots for ufe in f pring and fum¬ 
mer. 

Cucumis, the cucumber and melon. The 
forts are: 

Cucumis 
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Cv cum is fativa, the cucumber—early Melissa officinalis, balm. By ditfd»njr 
jhort prickly cucumber—early clufter-cucum- the roots ia fpring or autumn—many year? 
her—long, green, prickly cucumber—long, duration. 

white, prickly cucumber — long, fmooth, Mentha, mint, penny-royal, Sec. yiz. 

green, Turkey cucumber — large, fmooth, Mentha viridis , green common fpeaf- 

white cucumber—large, fmooth, green, Ro- mint — curled-leaved fpear-mint — variegated 
man cucumber. All by feed annually in fpear-mint,. By dividing the roots, by young 
spring and fummer. plants, and by cuttings of the flalks in fpring 

Cucumis Alclo, the melon—Romana me- —and continue many years. 

Ion—Cantaleupe melon ; of each fome va- Mentha piperita, pepper-mint. By roots 
rieties ; and fcveral other forts; fee their Cul- and plants, &c. like the former. 
ture. By feed annually in fpring. Mentha Pulegium, penny-royal. By df- 

Cucurbita, the gourd and water melon, viding and flipping the plants, as for'the 
of each different forts ; fee Cucurbita. By mint. 

feet! annually in fpring. Ocymum Bajilicum , bafil. Several varic- 

Cynara, artichoke and cardoon. The ties, fee Ocymum. By feed in fpring. 
forts are : Origanum, marjoram —common, wild, 

Cynara Scolymus, common artichoke, of perennial pot marjoram — winter perennial 
which arc—globular-headed, red Dutch arti- fweet-marjoram—marjorana, or annual fweet- 
choke—oval-headed, green French artichoke, marjoram. By feeds in fpring, and the two 
'By fuckers from the tides of the old plants in former alfo by flipping the roots, 
fpring—of many years’duration. Pastinaca fativa, parfuep. By feed an- 

Cynara Catdunculus, the cardoon. By nually in fpring, for winter ufe. 
feed annually in fpring. Phaseoi.us vulgaris , common kidney- 

Daucus Carota , the carrot—orange-co- bean, which may be divided into two clailes, 
loured carrot—red cafrot—yellow carrot— —dwarfs and runners, 
white carrot. By feed annually in fpring. Dwarfs, are—early whitc- 

l'ummer, and autumn, for ufc inofi part of early yellow—liver-coloured—fpeckled dwarf 
the year. —Canterbury white dwarf—Batterfea white 

H eli ant hus tuber of us, tuberous funflow- dwarf—large white dwarf—cream-coloured 
er, or Jerufulem artichoke. By pieces of the dwarf—black dwarf—fparrow-egg dwarf— 
root annually in fpring. amhcr-fpeckicd dwarf. AH by feed annually 

llv: sopi’b officinalis, common officinal hyf- at different times from April till Auguft. 

fop. By feed in fpring, and by flips aud cut- - . . Running kinds —fcariet runner*. 

tings of its branches. and white variety — large Dutch runner— 

Lactuca, letuce—early green cabbage- Batterfea white runner—^Negro runner—va— 
lettuce—whitecabbagc-lettuce—brown Dutch liable runner. By feed like the former, 
eabhagc-lettucc—great admirable cabhagc-lct- Pisum, the pea—Charlfon pea—golden• 

tuce—green and white hall-cabhage-lettuce— Charlton — carlieft golden Charlton — long 
green cos-lettuce — white cos-lettuce — black Reading hotfpur—Mailers’ hotfpur—Spaniih 
cos-lettucc — fpotted Aleppo cos-lettuce — mot otto—green nonpareil—early dwarf mar- 
brown Celicia lettuce—imperial lettuce—red rowfat—large marrowfat—preen rouncival, 
capuchin lettuce—green capuchin lettuce— or union—white rouncival—Ledman’s dwarf 
curled lettuce. AH by feed annually in fpring. pea—final! fugar pea—large fu ga r- pea-—cl uf- 
fuminer and autumn, for ufc mod part of the cer-peu — crown-pea — egg-pea—fickle pea, 
year. Sec. All by feed annually, at different times - 

Lavandula, lavender. The forts are, from October till June. 

Lava ndula /pica, fpike-flowered com- Portulaca o/nacea, purflane— green 
men lavender — common narrow-leaved— purflane—golden purflane. Both forts by 
bioad-lea veil—Wuc-flowercd—-white-flowered feed, in April and May. 

—and dwarf lavender. By flips in fpring— Poterium, Satigwforba, burnet. By feed 
of many years’ continuance. and parting the roots. 

Lavandula Stctc/tas, fltrchas or French Raphanus fativus, the radifli—fhort-top- 
lavcnder. By flips or cuttings, and by leed— ped early radifh—long-topped radith—deep- 
of many years’ duration. red radifh—pale-red, tranfparenr, mild radith 

Lr.PtDiuM fativum , garden-crefs—com- —falmon-coioured radifh—fmall white tur¬ 
moil finall-leavcd-broad-leaved — curled- nep-rooted radifh—fmall red itimep radith— 

leaved. By feed at different times of the year, large, white, turnep-rooted Spaniih radith— 
accot(ling as. the plants at c wanted. e large, black, turnep-rooted bpaiufh radith. 
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All the forts by feed at different times from | —pale-red—rough red—white kidney-fhaped 
Chrilltnas till July or Augutl; but the latter!—large red-ended kidney — white round— 
town principally in June and July, for au- white duller—prolific American. By pieces 
tuinn and winter ufe. of the roots, or the roots whole, in fpring. 

Rosmarinus, rofemary, fome varieties. Alfo by feed occafionally to obtain new va- 
By layers, flips, and cuttings, in fpring. rieties. 

Rumex Acctofa, forrel — common long- Solanum Lycoperjicum, tomatoe, or love¬ 
leaved forrel—round-leaved French forrel— apple ; fome varieties. All by feed annually, 
barren forrel. By parting the roots, and the Spinacia, fpinach—round thick-leaved- 
firft fort alfo plentifully by feed. or finooth-feeded—triangular-leaved, or prick- 

Ruta gravtolens, rue ; feveral varieties, ly-feeded ; the former for fpring and fummer 
All by flips and cuttings.—Alfo by feed. crops, the latter to (land the winter. Both 

Salvia, fage, clary, &c. The forts are r by iced annually in fpring, fummer and au- 
Salvia officinalis, common fage—red fage tumn, for ufe mull part of the year. 

—broad-leaved green fage—narrow-leaved Tanacetum vitlgare , common tanfey. 

green fage—broad-leaved hoary fage—fage By parting the roots in fpring or autumn, 
of virtue—wormwood fage, &c. By flips in Thymus vulgaris, common thyme; hav- 
April, Mav, and June. ing fome varieties. By feeds in March and 

Salvia Sclarca, clary. By feed annually. April ; alfo by flips of the root and branches, 
Satureja, favory—winter perennial fa- and by cuttings ; but feed is the only way to 
vory—fummer annual favoiy. Both by feed, raife a quantity of the common fort; and tin: 
and the former alfo by flips. other methods to continue the varieties, or 

Scandix Ceref churn , chervil. By feed an- for any general fupply, as may be required, 
nuallv in Augult, for winter and fpring ufe, TraooPoc.on psrrifoUum, falfafy, an 

or fown alfo in fpring and fummer, for fuc- cfculem root. By feeds annually in fpring. 
ceflion. Tropaolum, Indian crel’s, or n.illur- 

Scorzonera, fcovzonera, an eatable root, tiitm— naflurtium minus—nallurtiuin majus ; 
railed from feed in Ipring. their flowers lor garnith and lallads, and their 

Six A Pis, milliard — white mufiard — hlack feeds to pickle. Railed annually from feeds 
rnuflard—field or wild mufrard: the former in fpring. 

to ufe young in fallad, and the two laft for Valeriana Locufia , corn-fallad, or 
their feeds, to make the table fauce called lamb'-.ettucc. By feed in fpring and au- 
mutlarcl. All by feed in fpring, or if for fal- tumn. 

lads, at any time of the year. VictA Faba. the bean—early Mazagan— 

Sium Sifarum, fltirret; an eatable root, early Lilhon—long-pod—Turkey long-pod— 
By oft-fets commonly, of the root, alfo by tokcr bean—Sandwich bean— ll'imilor bean 
feeds. —white-id Homed — icd-bloflomed — Spanifh 

Smyrnium Olufatrum, Alifanders, oi Alex- bean—nonpareil bean-—dwarf fan Iwan, very 
anders. By feed annually in fpring. low. All of them by feed annually, at dit- 

Solanum, night-lhauc, furniliics the po- fcicnt times from October until June, 
tatoe and tomatoe. The foris are : For a particular del'cription, and method of 

Solanum tubtrofum , tuberous-rooted fo- culture of all thefc Kitchen garden plants, 
lanum, or potatoe—common lour.d red po- U-c each under its rcfpeCtive genus as a- 
tatoe—early round red—oblong red—deep-red hove 
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L AB]ATI'S Flos, a lip-flower; a mono- ! 

perilous ii regular flower, divided into 
two piincipal divifions, rcfemhling two lips. 

Labiaicd or Lip-flowers make part of the 
ringent or grinning tribe (fee Coroli.a 
Kinglns) ; and of which are mod of the ver- 
ticillate plants, as halm, mint, by flop, fage, 
clary, marjoi nn, favory, lavender, thyme, 
and many others, mod of which produce 
their flowers in a verticillus, or whorl round 
the dalks and brant hes. See Verticillus. 

LABYRINT H, a ma7,e or fort of wilder- 
nefs-plantation, abounding with hedges and 
walks, didributed into many winding and in¬ 
tricate turnings, leading to one common cen¬ 
tre, extremely difficult to find out; deligncd in 
large gardens by way of amufement. 

A Labyrinth is formed with hedges, com¬ 
monly in double rows, leading in various in¬ 
tricate turnings, backward and forward, with 
intervening plantations and gravel walks al¬ 
ternately between hedge and hedge ; and the 
great aim is to have the walk contrived in fa 
many mazy, intticate windings to and fro, 
that a petlon may have much labour and dif¬ 
ficulty to find out the centic of the Labyrinth, 
by meeting with as manv flops and difap- 
pointments as poflible; for he muft not crofs 
or break through the hedges ; fo that in a 
well-contrived Labyrinth a Granger will often 
entirely lofe himfclf, fo as neither to find his 
way to the centre, nor out again the way he 
came in. 

Thcfe Labyrinths are rarely introduced 
now in our modern garden defigns ; and fcarce 
to be feen, but in feme old noble gardens. 

As to the plan of them, it is impoffihlc to 
exprefs it with any propticty by words, no 
farther than the above hints; but there are 
•different plans, and the contrivance of them 
muft depend ou the ingenuity of the defigner. 

But as to their hedges, walks, and trees ; 
the hedges ate ufually of hornbeam, but may 
alfo be of beech and elm, or any other that 
can be kept neat by clipping (lee Hedges). 
The walks Humid be five feet w-ide at lean, 
laid wit!) gravel and neatly rolled ; and the 
trees and ihrubs to form a thicket of wood 
between the hedges may be any of the hardy 
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cituls of the deciduous tribe, interfperfed, if yon 
leafe, with foine ever greens ; and in The 
otiddie of the Labyrinth fhould be a fpacious 
ipen for the centre. 

Sometimes fmall Labyrinths are formed 
with box-edgings, and borders for plants, and 
alleys for walking, in imitation of the large 
ones, ajnd which have a good effeft in fmall 
gardens. 

LACHENALIA a genus of bulbotis-rootv 
ed exotics for the grccn-houfe. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria Monegynia. 

Charaflers.'] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
ix ere& petals, joining at their bafe, and un¬ 
equal ; the three outward ones fhorter. Sta¬ 
mina, fix fubulate filaments, joined to the 
bafe of the petals, and topped with oblong 
anther*. Pistillum, an oval germen with 
a fubulate ftyle, crowned with a fingle ftig- 
ma. Pericardium, an oval three-winged 
capfule with three cells, containing many glo- 
bofe feeds. 

There arc fcvcral fpecies of this genus; the 
moft material arc the two following: 

1. Lachenalia crchmdcs . 

Spotted-leaved Lachenalia.] Lachenalia 

with lanceolate fpotted leaves, fhorter than 
the flower-ftem, and bcll-fhaped corollas 
growing in a fpike. 

2. Lachenalia tricolor. 

Thrcc-cokwcd Lachenalia .] Lachenalia with 

a round bulbous root, oblong, fpcar-fhaped 
leaves, and cylindraceous flowers, the three 
interior petals doubly louger than the three 
exterior; tliey terminate in an upright fpike fc- 
ven or eight inches high, and grow on fhort 
foot-llalks nodding downwards. This plant 
receives its name tricolor from three coin ms 
in each flower, the bale being red, the middle 
green, and the extremities of the petals yel¬ 
low. 

Thefe plants require to be flickered in the 
grccn-houfe during the winter, they flower 
in the Ipring, and the bloom may be forward¬ 
ed by being placed in the ftovc. The propa¬ 
gation is by off-fets from the bulbs when the 
plant is at reft. 

LACTESCENTIA, milkinefs. Lartcfcent 
plants arc fuch as abound w ith a milky juice, 
A I luch 
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fuch as lettuce (lafiuca)> dandelion, and many 
others. 

The colour of the juice in qucftion is 
white in moft plants, though in fome it is 
yellow, in others red ; moft Ladtcfcent plants 
are faid to be poifonous, except thofe with 
compound flowers, which are of an innocent 
quality. 

Among the poifonous forts may be reckon¬ 
ed, cuphorbium , fumach, celandine, caifada, 
cardinal-flower, fwallow-wort, apocynum, &c. 

Among thofe innocent in their quality, are 
all the fot ts of the laliuca fativa , or cultivated 
lenuce, falfafy, dandelion, &c. 

LACTUCA, Lettuce. 

One fpecics only of this genus furnifhes all 
our valuable varieties of Lettuce ; all of wlvch 
are herbaceous annuals of great ertimarion 
for fallads, and many culinary purpofes ; are 
in greateft perfection in fummer, but may be 
continued mod part of the year ; though being 
rather impatient of fevere fiort, cannot be 
obtained in any tolerable perfection in win¬ 
ter, unlefs planted under flicker of frames, 
See.. Their cabbaged inner leaves are the ufe- 
ful parts, which having obtained perfection, 
the plants foon after moot up tall branchy 
ftalks, terminated by compound ycUowifli 
flowers. 

Oafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia sE- 
qualis. 

Charatlcrs .] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a fcaly imbricated general cup. Co¬ 
rolla, many congue-lhaped hermaphrodite 
flowers, placed imbricatim. Stamina, five 
/hort filaments, and cylindric antherse. Pis- 
til.ll'M, an oval germen, flender ftyle, and 
!wo reflexed ftigmas. Pericarpivm> none- 
Semina,' a fingle coinprcfled feed to each 
floret, crowned with a Ample down, fitting 
on the receptacle. 

The cultivated fpecics of Lettuce is, 

Lactuca fativa. 

Cultivated Laliuca, or Common Lettuce.] 
Hath a long taper root, crowned by many 
large roundifh, or oblong-oval, dole-fitting 
leaves, in fome {pleading, others ercift, the 
inner ones contrail big gradually, and form a 
clofe, firm, cabbaged head; and from the 
centre of which riles the flower-flalk, branch¬ 
ing two or three feet high, having all the 
branches terminated by fmall compound vdJow 
flqwers, fucccedcd by (mall, flat, inoftly white 
iieeds, and fome forts black, and ripening in au¬ 
tumn. 

Toe varieties of this fpecics are very nu¬ 
merous ; but the real valuable forts now com¬ 
monly cultivated, do not amount to above fix 
trftvei)* and it is Utter to cultivate only a 


few of the known good kinds, than to con- 
fufc the ground with a great multiplicity of 
forts, unlefs required merely for variety. 
We will, however, exhibit a lift of the prin¬ 
cipal, and lefs material varieties feparate. 

Principal Varieties.] Hardy green cabbage- 
lettucc—■white cabbage-lettuce—honey cab¬ 
bage-lettuce--great, admirable, white cabbage- 
lettuce—brown Dutch cabbage-lettuce—green 
cos lettuce—white cos lettuce—brown Cilicia 
lettuce—green Cilicia lettuce. All the cab¬ 
bage kinds are of threading growrh, but cab¬ 
bage firmly ; and the other foits grow upright* 
and alfo cabbage very large. 

All thefe feven varieties arc excellent Let¬ 
tuces for general culture, though the green 
and the white cos kinds ate in moft efteem 
for the general fummer crops; and the green 
cofs rather excels all the cos kinds for iize 
and goodnefs ; but as all the above varieties 
both of the cabbage and cos kinds cabbage 
exceeding fine, a lew of each is worth cul¬ 
ture in every garden for general ufe ; but ra¬ 
ther inoft of the cos kinds for fummer, and 
moft of the others for autumn and winter ; 
and the hardy cabbage, brown Dutch, and the 
white and green cos, are proper alfo to Hand 
the winter for fpring feivicc ; hut if thought 
proper, fome of each fort may he ufed fur ei¬ 
ther or all of thefe fcafons, except the great 
admirable cabhagc-lcttuce, which being ra- 
j ther tender, or at lea ft, dues not fucceed for 
jcarly nor late crops, fo ihould be fown prin¬ 
cipally in April and May, and will cabbage 
remarkably fine in July and Auguft. All the 
other vaiieties, however, may be fown auv 
time in fpring, fummer, and autumn. See 
their Propagation, tsfe. 

Left material Varietta.] Small, early, green 
ball-cabbage Lettuce — white bail-cabbage 
lettuce ; both thefe are varieties of the com¬ 
mon green and white cabbagc-lcttucc—green 
capuchin Lettuce—red capuchin Lettuce— 
large imperial Lettuce—fpotted cos lettuce 
—black cos lettuce, large and foincwhat 
fpreading above. All thefe varieties cabbage 
to firm heads ; though inferior to the former 
clafs of varieties for general ufe; but their 
culture is all the fame as die others ; and, if 
required for variety, may be raifed abundantly 
by feed in fpring, fummer, and autumn. See 
their Propagation. 

AH the above varieties of Lettuce in each 
lafs arc tolerably permanent, cfpccialiy if 
care is taken to fave feeds only from fome beft 
plants of each fort; and the dittcrcm forts Hand¬ 
ing as far diftant from each other as poflihic, 
that their farina may not mix and caufc a de¬ 
generacy : for it is by not ftri&iy obfetving 
7 this* 
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this, that fo many arc disappointed in their 
crops, by having Lettuce not of the approved 
forts, and thofe often fmall and infignificant, 
running to feed before they have half cab- 
baged; therefore great regard ftiould be had 
in the choice of the plants for feed, accord¬ 
ing to the above hints, and as diredled under 
the head of faving the feed, by which you 
may depend on continuing plants of the ap¬ 
proved kinds in the utmoft perfedtion. 

The plants in general may be confidercd 
both as annuals and biennials; for thofe fown 
in fpring and futnmer, attain perfection, run 
up to feed, and perilh the lame year ; but the 
autumn fowings will Hand all winter until 
► fpring following, when they attain perfection, 
then llioot up for feed, and perilh root and 
all. 

All the forts are hardy enough to grow in 
any common foil of a kitchen-garden, in a 
free iituation open to the fun and air; but 
l>eing rather impatient of fevere fruft and wet 
foils in winter, lhould have a dry warm litua- 
tion in that feal’on, and fome fliould he planted 
under frames and other fheltcrs, in Odtobcr 
or November, the more effectually to pre- 
ferve, and forward them for ufc Juring the 
winter and fpring. 

Their ufc is principally for fullads, when 
arrived to full growth and cabbaged, that the 
inner leaves become blanched, crifp, and 
fvveet, other wile would eat tough and bitter 
tailed; but fomethnrs all'o the young open 
jdants of the cabbage Lettuces arc uled in win¬ 
ter and fpring, till the other general crops ar¬ 
rive to perfedtion : and, in the lame cafe, 
when nccclfitated to ufc fmall Lettuce, fpring 
railed, in young open growth, the white cab¬ 
bage kinds are the moll eligible lo fow for 
this orcalion, as they generally cat fweeter 
than any other forts while young and open. 
Quite young open Lettuces are alio often ufed 
as ftnall fullad herbs, fowing them thick in 
rows, like erodes, &c. and gather them for 
ufe in the lame manner as thofe plants; but 
this mode of culture is mote particularly prac- 
tilid in winter and fpring. Lettuces, how¬ 
ever, in general eat no way lo crifp, Iweet, 
and palatable, as when fully cabbaged ; and 
tire themfelves lulmiciu for a lall.ul, it though; 
proper, without the addition of other herbs. 
The fully cabbaged Lettuces are alio excellent 
for Hewing and for limps, and other culinary 
ufes. 

The fra Ton of Lettuces may be continued 
moll pail of the year, bv difl'cicnt fowings; 
but their ptincipal fcofon of greatcfl pcricc- 
tkm is June, July, and Augull, in which 
montns the fpitog-town plants anise to a 


large fi7.c, and finely cabbaged. However, 
by feveral different fowings in fpring, futn¬ 
mer, and autumn,'they may be had cabbaged 
more or lefs almofl the year round ; die fpring 
fowings furnilh the main fummer crops, the 
futnmer fowings for autumn ufe; and the late 
autumnal fowings (land the winter, and fome 
of which will be fit for ufe in that feafon, add 
ifoccafionally flickered, fome will be tolera¬ 
bly cabbaged; and others arrive to perfec¬ 
tion in fpring and beginning of fummer, be¬ 
fore the fpring-fown plants come in. 
Propagation, and Scafon for fowing all the 
Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts of Lettuce 
is by feed annually, and, in order to continue a 
regular fucceffion of them for ufe at all times 
of the year, feveral different fowings, from Fe¬ 
bruary to October, are nceeffary ; but the 
principal fowing-feafon for the main crops is 
fpring, in February, March, April, and May ; 
which will turn nil a conflant fupply of good 
Lettuces from May till Auguft or September; 
and by latter fowings they are continued longer 
accordingly : as the plants, however, of all 
the fowings, after having attained their pro¬ 
per lize, and fully cabbaged, they foon after 
run up to feed, fo that to infure a continued 
ucccfiion as long as poffibie, a fowing may 
be performed every three weeks or month, 
from January until September or Odtobcr. 
The fpring and fummer fowings furnilh Let¬ 
tuce for ufe, in young, middling, or full 
growth, from April or May until &o\*ember; 
and the autumn fowings in Augull, Septem¬ 
ber, and October, come in for ufe late in au¬ 
tumn, and in winter; and for early fpring 
Lettuces, as before obferved, in warm bor¬ 
ders, under walls, and in frames, hand-glaffes, 
and other fheltcr ; obferving that all the forts 
fucceed either by remaining where fown, 
thinning them to proper diitanccs; or by 
ranfplantation, placing them a foot at leaff 
afunder; but it is proper always to tranfplant a 
iriiuipal quantity of each fowing* both to 
bin the (landing plants propulv, and to ob. 
tain a longer fucceffion of each crop, for the 
tranfplanted Lettuces will fucrced tire (landing 
plants for ufc, and often grow' larger, and ge¬ 
nerally remain longer in perfection before thc-y 

IUI1. 

The main crops of Lettuces fliould gene¬ 
rally be fown diilindl from other crops, am! 
each different vaticry fepurate; they, ho w¬ 
ever, arc very ‘commonly fown thin an.om, 
fome other low crops, to lave ground ; fom< 
of the plants deligncd for tranfpk.ntution irto 
other places, and fome to remain at good di- 
llances for cabbaging; fo ate frequently lowti 
il j among 
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among; early radifties and fpinach, alfo among 
onions, leeks, carrots, parfneps, &c. particu¬ 
larly the upright forts of cos Lettuces; any 
of the forts are likewise often fosvn thin a- 
mong winter fpinach, but chiefly the common 
green cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds; but 
i:i lowing any forts of Lettuces among any of 
tft-.fe oops, a thin fprinkiing fhnuld only be 
admitted ; but when there is plenty of ground, 

1 ihould !>e for lowing the main crops princi¬ 
pally diftin& by themfclvcs, and the plants 
thinned out, leaving fume to remain for cab¬ 
baging where town, and tranfpLnt the reft 
iifto another fpot of ground as liereaftcr di- 
reiicd. 

Obferve, ns before noticed, that when in¬ 
tended to have early voung open Lettuces for 
fpring ufe, tire white cabbage kinds are the 
proper forts to fow for that puipofc, and may 
begin to thin the young plants for ufe, when 
their leaves are an inch or two broad; which 
may he continued as they are wanted, leaving 
feme at regular diitances to at rive at full 
growth. 

But, for full-grown Lettuces, it is proper 
to fow the different forts both of the principal 
cabbage and cos kinds ar the fame time in fe- 
paratc i'pots of ground, and each moderately 
thin ; whereby you will have a regular fupply 
of each fort, only observing at each fovving to 
fow mol) of thofe forts that are in the grcateft 
requeft either for family ufe or market; re¬ 
marking the forts, as before directed, that are 
the mult proper for ufe at thedifterent feafons 
of the year, and the different times of fowing 
as above mentioned. 

The early fowings of all the forts Ihould be 
perfotmed on a warm border, or fomc dry 
ihcltered lituation, to have the crops as for¬ 
ward as poftible; and if required to have a 
few early Lettuces as forward as can be, they 
may he greatly forwarded by fowing in a {len¬ 
der hor-bed in January or February ; particu¬ 
larly the white and green cos Lettuce ; and 
if the young plants of an inch or two high are 
pricked out into another flight hot-hed, it 
will ft ill hiing them more forward; and after 
having a month’s growth, fomc may be thinned 
out in mild weather, and planted a foot di- 
ftance in the open ground; but in default of, 
hot-beds, a few may he (own in frames, or 
under hand-glaffes in a bed or border of na¬ 
tural earth, to have Iheiter on nights and cold 
weather, which may bring them a little for¬ 
warder than thofe fully expofc.l. The fow 
ing, however, in a hot-bed, or under flumes, 
&c. is more paniculaily m cedarv after a l’e- 
vc re winter, when tiic autumn-fwvv:i crops ol 
Lettuces deligncd for fpring ufe are cut off; 


hut in mild winters, when a plentiful fupply 
of the autumn Lettuces have furvived the win¬ 
ter, there will be little occaflon for any other 
precaution than to fow the cnrlicft' fpring 
fowings ou warm borders, &c. as afore- 
laid. 

But the general fpring and fuminer fow¬ 
ings for die main crops, for futnmer and au¬ 
tumn ufe, ihould be performed principally in 
any open lituation, in the quarters, or large 
open borders; the more diftant from fpreading 
trees and bulhes, the better; the fame ihould 
alfo be obferved in the tranfplantcd Lettuces, 
for when under or too near ihady places, 
they always draw up weak, never cabbage 
large, and foon flv up to feed ; whereas thofe 
in a free expofure are of more rubuft growth, 
and cabba e large and firm. 

The fowing of ail the forts at every feafon 
is performed principally by btoad-caft on the 
fmface; obferving, as the feeds are fmall and 
thin, particular care is rcquilitc in fowing, to 
fpread them regular, and not too thick, and 
rake them in with an even hand; or thofe 
fown in hot-beds under frames, may have 
earth lifted over them near a quarter of an inch 
deep ; and in about from eight or ten to fif¬ 
teen or twenty days after fowing, in cither me¬ 
thod, theplants will appear, whi< hareto be ma¬ 
naged according to the following directions. 

Their general Culture. 

When the plants of each fowing come up, 
their principal culture is to keep them clean 
from weeds, thin them vherc too clofc, and 
tranfphnt fomc of each fowing ; but as to the 
earlieft fown plants, which come up early in 
fpring, if attacked while very young with fc* 
verc froft, thofe in borders may be defended 
with a light covering of dry long litter occa- 
lionally; and thofe in hot-hetfs, or under 
frames, &c. in the full ground, by covering 
with the glaffes. The weeding and thinning 
the different crops of thefe plants may be per¬ 
formed occaftonally by hand or hoe; obferving, 
if deligncd to have a principal crop of plants to 
remain where fown to attain perfection, and 
that they form a crop of themfclves, hoeing 
will be very beneficial culture, both to deftroy 
weeds and thin the plants to proper diftanccs, 
leaving them twelve or fifteen inches afun- 
der, unlefs it is neccffary to thin them by de¬ 
grees, cither by occafional tranfplantings, or 
by drawing out young plants for ufe, as they 
may be wanted ; but when any conliderablc 
quantity of the plants are defigned for tranf- 
plantation, which is advifnblc in every crop, 
the weeding and thinning Ihould principally 
'.»e performed by hand; fo thinning out the 
targeft plants occaftonally for tranfplanting, 
4 leaving 
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eaving enough of the others &t regular di- 
ftanccs, as above, for a crop to arrive to full 
Ii7,e. It is, however, always proper to trans¬ 
plant fome of each fowing, by which you will 
have flic longer fueccili on of good plants. 

When designed to transplant any fort of 
Lettuce, it lhuidd be done when the plants are 
about three or four inches high, not much 
more, for when larger they are apt to flag 
greatly, and do not root fo freely as younger 
plants: being careful, in drawing the plants 
for this put pole, to take them up with as much 
full root as pofliblc ; and directly proceed to 
plant them by line and dibble, in rows, afoot 
at leail afunuer; but if fifteen inches diflant, 
the better, especially for the larger kinds, 
fuch as the grand admirable cabbage Lettuce, 
and the white and green cos, allowing the 
fame diftancc between the plants in each row; 
and if let in the quincunx order, the plants 
•will have ftill more room to grow. As loon 
as planted, give water, which Should be re¬ 
peated, if dry weather, fcveral times for the 
fuft week or ten days, till the plants have 
taken freth root, and aie beginning to advance 
in growth. 

Thus continue planting out a quantity eve¬ 
ry three weeks, from March, April, or May, 
until September or October, whereby you 
w ill have a daily fupplv of good well-cabbaged 
Lettuces eight or nine months in the year; 
and thole planted out late will ftand tire win¬ 
ter, and cabbage early in fpring. 

But in planting out Lettuces in the advanced 
warm l'eafon ot fpring and l'ummer, &c. it 
will be of much advantage to take every pof- 
fible opportunity of eventual ihowery weather 
for that work ; or if uccelfltatcd in fuininer to 
tranfplant Lettuces in hot weather, it would 
be advilublc to draw lhallow drills with an 
hoe, the above diflances, fo plant a row along 
the middle of each dt >11; which will prove ot 
ionic eiTcmial advantage in facilitating the 
frcth-rooling of the plants, as the drills will 
confine the water given principally about the 
plants, and alfo retain the moilture longer 
than the level furfacc. Sec Drii.ls. 

Tying up Lettuces to forward their cab- 
baging, and to whiten and render them crifp, 
is often pra£lifed to the early fpring and fuin- 
tner crops, particularly cos Lettuces. When 
the plants are well advanced in growth, and 
beginning naturally to form their inner leaves 
fur cabbaging, I'clccSk the furwardeft, and tie 
all the leaves of each up cluf'c together with a 
piece of bafs, a little above the middle, not too 
ftrair, but fo as the whole plant may have room 
to grow ; befides, if tied too clofe, they are apt 
to rot in the jhcart: this work of tying, however, 


is only neceffary for fnme of the earlieft plants 
of the forward crops, in April, or May, and 
June; the fucqeeding ones will cabbage fait 
enough without that aid; only obferving, if 
any forts fhould be backward in cabbaging, 
as is often the cafe with the black cos Let¬ 
tuce, they may always be facilitated therein, 
by the above pra£tice. 

IVtutcr and early Spring Crops. 

Winter Lettuces, both for winter ufe, and 
to ftand die winter in warm borders and in 
frames, fUc. for fpring fervicc, are obtained 
by two or three different fowings in autumn, 
from the middle or latter end of Anguft until 
the end of September or beginning of Octo¬ 
ber. 

That is, to have Lettuces ftand for ufe all 
winter, and early in fpring, fow fome hardy 
green and white cabbage Lettuce, brown 
Dutch,and white and green cos, about the mid¬ 
dle of Auguft, and beginning of September, in 
any open lituation, and the plants will come up 
in a week or ten days ; about the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and in Odtobcr, plant out a parcel of 
tlie belt plants of each fowing, in a warm 
dry lituation, five or fix inches afunder ; and 
in October, &c. may plant alfo fome in 
frames, to be covered with glafles every cold 
night, and all bad weather; or for want of 
frames, plant them under hand-glafies, or in 
a bed arched over witli hoops or rods, to be 
covered with mats in winter frofts ; but if you 
ufe frames, chufe them as (hallow as pof&hle, 
and fink the hack part a little in the ground, 
chat the furfacc of the bed and plants may be 
but a finall diftance from the glafles, as it will 
prevent their drawing up weak and open, 
which is the cafe when in very deep frames; 
but in fhallow ones, they will be more robuft: 
and clofe; and being nearer the glafles, thev 
will be continued in a more ftoeky firm 
growth during winter. Under either of the 
above flickers, let the plants enjoy the free 
air in mild dry weather; but cover them eve¬ 
ry cold night, with the proper covers, elpe- 
ciuily after October, alfo in all very cold, 
and in very wet weather, day or night", parti¬ 
cularly thole in f rames and under glafles; and 
as to thole in hand-glafles, they may have 
the glafles almoft conftaiuly over them in 
winter, tilting up one fide m mild weather, 
and only let them entirely off in fine mild 
dry days; but in (harp froily weather keep 
thofe under every kind of (heifer quite clofe ; 
allowing alfo additional covering of mats or 
litter, when the (roil is veiv intense; thole 
in the borders mav alio he defended by some 
light litter ; but at no time liiiur the cover¬ 
ing to remain longer on any of the crops than 

tint 
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the bad weather continues, but indulge them 
with free air every mild day. Bv the above 
pra&ice you may have Lettuces for ufe mod 
part of winter, and early fpnng, particularly 
the cabbage Lettuces : thole planted out firft 
will be fit for ufe in November and Decem¬ 
ber, and the fecond planting will come in to¬ 
wards Chriftmas, and being flickered by the 
glafles, will continue coming in for winter 
and fpring ufe till fucceedcd by the other latter 
autumn lowings; obferving, according as any 
are gathered out of the frames or glafles, feme 
may be removed from the borders to till up the 
vacancy, whereby the glafles may be conllant- 
ly employed during the winter. 

Sometimes for Lettuces intended to be 
planted in frames late in autumn for winter 
ufe, a moderate hot-bed is made for their re¬ 
ception, in order that they may be well for¬ 
warded in the beginning of winter ; and if the 
heat is continued moderately hv aid of linings, 
allowing plenty of air all mild weather, the 
plants will be very fine by Chriftmas. 
f Vinter Jlanding Spring Crops. 

But to have Lettuces principally for fpring 
ufe, fume feed (hould be fown toward the 
middle and latter end of Auguft to fland the 
winter, fome where fown, others to be trans¬ 
planted into warm borders, to lland without 
any other fhelter than that of the walls or 
other fences; and another fowing fliould be 
performed about the middle of September, to 
raife plants for pricking under frames to have 
(belter of the glafies all winter, to be as a re¬ 
serve in cafe rhofe in the borders are deftroy- 
ed; if both Hand, one will fuccced the 
other. 

In the former cafe a quantity of the plants, 
when two or three inches high, in O&obcr, 
or early in November, ftioula be planted out 
into a fouth border, under a wall, ice. and in 
fome other warm dry fituation, in rows fix 
inches afunder, and four inches in the rows ; 
or may alfo plant fome clofe under a fouth 
wall, or other fence, in a foot-w ide fpaceall the 
way along, pricking them therein three or four 
inches difiance; they will have better chance 
of Handing the winter than thofe fituated more 
diftant from the fhelter of the wall ; and thus 
in each method tire plants arc to remain to 
fake their < nance all winter : out of the whole 
irtitny of them will probably eft ape the fro ft ; 
but in very fevere weather they may he pro¬ 
tected by a light covering of dry long litter, 
which remove awav again in due time when 
the froft breaks. In \1 irch or April, if they 
remain too thick, fome fhould be thinned 
out and planted jh another place, in rows, 
twelve or fifafert fiicites afuuder ; tliefc crops. 


thus wintered in the open ground, will come 
in for ufe in April and May, to fuccced thofe 
others fown in autumn, and flickered occa- 
fionally all winter, and will remain good till 
the fpnng-fown plants come in. 

In the latter cafe, i. e. thofe fown in Sep¬ 
tember, to he wintered in frames, fhould he 
planted therein about the latter end* of OtSlo- 
ixrr, or beginning of November, planting 
them in rows from the back to the front of 
the frame, three inches diftance; clofe the 
earth well about each plant, finifh with a mo¬ 
derate watering all over the plants, and put 
on the glafles to promote their more fpeedy 
rooting anew, flioving the lights, howcvei, 
two or three inches down, to give vent to the 
moift vapour arifing from the mould ; but 
when the plants have taken irelh root, and 
fet to growing, admit the full air every mild 
dry day, by taking the glafles entirely otf, 
which muft be continued throughout the win¬ 
ter feafon, in all dry mild weather, but put 
them on every nigfit, in < old or very wet 
weather efpccially ; even alio a-iiays when 
great rains prevail ; and in frofty weather 
^eep the glafles always on, except in the mid¬ 
dle of funnv days, and the froft but flight; 
but when the froft is very fevere, keep them 
clofe night and day, ttling alio other coveting 
of mats or long litter over the glafles, and 
around the fidcs of the frame. During the 
winter, keep all decayed leaves picked off; 
and as the fpring and warm weather advances, 
let them have the benefit o f warm fhowers. 

Thofe thus wintered may be ctFedhially pre¬ 
ferred, if thofe in the open ground (hould be 
deftroyed by the froft or cxceflive moifture. 

In Marcfi tranfplunt fome of them into the 
open ground, in rows, a foot afunder, water 
them moderately till frcfli-rooted; obferving 
to leave a crop remaining in the frames or 
winter-bed, a foot alio apart, to ftatul to cab¬ 
bage ; which will arrive to perfection fome 
confidcrablc time before the tranfplantcd ones, 
and thofe that have been fully expofed all 
winter. 

For want of frames for the above purpofc, 
a quantity of the plants may be pricked out 
under hand or bc!l-glafles in autumn, to ftand 
the winter, cither by themfclves for a full 
crop, or may plant fome tinder the hand or 
bcll-glaflcs, that are placed over early cauli¬ 
flowers, as praiftiled by the London garden¬ 
ers, planting them round juft within the 
glafTes ; managing them as directed for thofe 
in the frames, ami as early cauliflowers under 
hand or he.ll-glaflcs ; or for want either of a 
fufficicncy of frames or hnnd-glafles, plant 
out a quantity in Oclober, in four-feet wide 
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Beds, in a warm fituation, and arch, the bed# for feed-plants, but to rejedl runaway or de- 
over with hoops or rods, to cover with mat# generate kinds, and particularly fuch as (hoot 
and litter in bad weather, as aforefaid: they for feed before they attain to any tolerable 
will here have a better chance of furviving fizc of growth and fulnefs in the heart for 
the winter than thofc fully expofed; and in cabbaging, as the feed of .which would moftly 
Ipringtranfplant a quantity, byway of thin- produce lunilar runaway imperfect plants, and 
uing, into other beds, as above directed. prove a great difappointment to many perfons 

Saving Seed of all the Sorts. in their cxpe&ed crops, as I have frequently 

To favc Lettuce feed.—-Let it be remarked, experienced in ihecourfe of practice; for Let- 
tliat fome of the early plants of all the forts tuccs, in the principal fealon, May, June, 
(hould principally be chofcn for feed plants, July, till September or October, if not cab- 
for thofe ot the latter crops rarely run foon baged, in good full hearts, before they run, - 
enough to ripen feeds perfectly before they arc of no eftimation. 

are attacked by the autumnal rains and cold, It is therefore of importance, in the ad- 
which greatly retard the ripening of all forts vanced growth of the laid Lettuces, to look, 
of Lettuce feed ; therefore, feledl either fome over them occafionally, and when any difeo*- 
of the winter-Aanding plants, or foinc of the ver a runaway tendency, by (hooting for feed 
forwarded plants of the February or March in an inferior ltate, before attaining (o.ne con- 
lowing ; and of which, either plant out ; iidcrable fi7.c in cabbaged growth, generally 
quantity for that purpofe in rows, fifteei pull them clean up; referviug only principally 
inches afundcr, or leave a proper quantity the mod perfect full-growing plants of the 
where fown; and when of full growth, tlici refpedlive varieties, to remain for feed, and 
fcledt a fufficicncy of the larged and bed cab from which there will be every poftible chance 
baged of each refpedlive kind: mark tins, ii of obtaining plants in full perfection of proper 
you would continue your Lettuce fine ; like- growth in return. 

wife it is of importance, as before hinted All forts of Lettuce produce the greateft 
to have the difteient varieties intended for feed, quantities of feed in dry warm feafons, and 
at fome dillancc from each other, becaufe, if in wet cold autumns they ripen feed very fpar- 
too near together, the farina mafeulina of the ingly, and that late, and often very indiffer- 
(iilTermt forts may mix and fecundJtc one an- cut in refpedf to goodnefs for fowing. 
other, and thereby a degeneracy or mongic Lettuce feed is fold in die (hops by retail, 
bleed will K- the conlcquencc, and the true at from lixpence to a (hilling the ounce ; and 
fans would in time be loft ; and it is by not may be had in any quantity from a quarter of 
obl'crving the above paititulars by thofc who an ounce to a pound, as fhall be convenient, 
fave huge quantities of feed for (ale, that fo according to the extent of die garden, or de- 
man v b.ilhud bad forts of Lettuces arc di- inunds of a family for the plants, 
fperfed about the country. LAGERS! RCEMIA, a tree-like exotic. 

The feed ripens in Auguft and September, verv ornamental for the gtecn-houfe. 
but that of each plant rarely ripens nil equallv Oafs and order, Polyandria Monogynia . 
together; fo that, according as it arrives to per- Characters.'] Calyx, monophyllous, bell- 
fcclion, the refpedlive items, &c. of ripe feed iliaped, and divided in fix parts Corolla, 
(hnuld be pullet! up or cut oft’ in dry days, fix oval, .blunt, undulated petals, inferred by 
and fpread upon a cloth, or tied in finaii their claws in the cup. Stamina, numerous 
bunches, and hung up acrofs lines in a dry 'lender filaments, longer than the petals, and 
nily loft, for a week or two, for the feeds to tipped with oval, incumbent anthers?. Pis- 
diy and harden ; then beat or nib them out. tillum, a fub-globofc germen, ft vie (lender, 
and dean them from the down and other rub- and tingle ftigtna. Pericardium, an oval, 
bifti, and expoie them upon cloths a few days nx-cellcd capfuie, crowned by the ftyle, con- 
to dry for keeping ; then put them up in bags mining many roundish, comprelfed, fubuiaie 
for ufc, and hang than in a dry room. feeds. 

In laving Lettuce feed, it may be obferve:. We know but of one fpccies, viz. 

that as Lettuces are more apt to degenerati Laglrstrcemia indica. 

than many others of our cfculent plants o; Indian Lagerjiraemia. ] Rifes with a trcc- 

the kitchen-garden, Ihouid have proper legat'd ike Item iurmlhcd with many (lender branches. 
to the goodnefs, in perfect growth, of the :hc leaves grow alternate, about an inch long, 
plants of the refpciflivc varieties; and which iubfeftile, oblong, entiio, and finooth ; i.k: 
ought to be particularly attended to by thole dowers ate of a pink colour, and ate ptuuixv.t 
who raife great quantifies of the feed tor pub- in a loofe terminal thyrfus, or fnike. at roe 
lie fupply, not to leave all forts indiiieiemly . ends of the branches, from Augtftl to Oclobrt. 
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This elegant plant is propagated by layers 
or cuttings.—By layers—in autumn lay the 
ymmg (hoots of the preceding fummer, and moft 
of them will he well rooted by the autumn 
following. By cuttings or flips of the fame 
year’s growth; planted early in Cummer in 
pots, and covered with fmall beH-glafles, and 
plunged in the bark-bed, watered and (haded, 
will grow, and may be planted out in tingle 
pots the fpring following. 

LANTANA, American Viburnum. 

This genus confifts principally of fhtubhy 
exotics of Africa and America, for the green- 
houfe and Hove; growing a yard or two high, 
adorned with oval, oblong, and roundilh 
limplcleaves, and monopetalous, tubular, four- 
parted flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Didynamia Anghfptrtnia. 

Char oilers.] Calyx is tnonophyllous, 
fhort, tubular, and four-parted. Corolla 
is monopetalous, with a cylindric tube, fpt end¬ 
ing at top, and divided into four ohtuic fig¬ 
ments. Stamina, two long and two fhort 
filaments, and roundifh anthers:. Pistilllm, 
a roundifh germen, flendcr ftyle, and crooked 
ftigma. Pericarpium, a roundifh, drupa¬ 
ceous, unilocular fruit, containing a roundilh, 
bilocular nut. 

There arc about five or fix fpecies retain¬ 
ed iu the Englifh gardens, two for the green- 
houfe, the others tor the dove. 

Green-houfe Kinds. 

X. Lantana africana. 

jifrican Ilex-leaved Lantana .] Hath a fhrub- 
by fialk, blanching irregularly five or fix feet 
high; oval, pointed, lerrated, clofe-fitting, 
alternate leaves; and w-hite flowers, fingly, 
from the iides of the branches. 

2. Lantana falvifolia . 

Sage-leaved Lantana .J Hath a fhrubby 
fialk. branching five or fix feet high ; oblong, 
pointed, rough, clofe-fitting, oppofite-leaves, 
four or five inches long ; and flowers in clus¬ 
ters fiom the uj>per parts of the branches. 

Hat-hiltfc Kinds. 

3. Lant ana trifolia. 

Trifoliate lantana .J Hath a fhrubby wool¬ 
ly-barked ftaik, brandling about a yard high ; 
oblong, indented, rough leaves, placed fomc 
by threes, others oppol:t£; and purple flowers 
in oblong roundifh fpikes from the ends of the 
brandies. 

4. Lantana invelucrata. 

Invt lucrum headed Lantana. ] Hath a fhruh- 
fcy fialk, branching four or five feet high ; 
roundifh, indented, rough leaves, by pairs 
oppofite; and from the ends of the brant hes, 
fimbellate heads of purple flowers, attended 
by many final! leaves like an invoiucrum. 


$. LAwtawa Camara . 

Camara, or Leaf efs-headed Lantana.] Hath 
a fhrubby fialk, branching five, fix, dr eight 
feet high, in different varieties; oblong, in¬ 
dented, rough, oppofite leaves, two or three 
inches % long; and from the tides and ends of 
the branches umbellate heads of yellow, pur¬ 
ple, or rid flowers iu the varieties, unattend¬ 
ed by leaves. 

Variety, j Nettle-leaved leaflcfs-hcadrd Lan¬ 
tana. 

6 . Lantana aculeata. 

Prickly Lantana.] Hath a fhrubby fialk, 
branching three or four feet high, the branches 
angularciT and armed with etooked fpines; 
oval, fpear-fhaped, hairy, oppofite leaves; 
and from the tides and ends ot the brandies 
umbcllated heads of fcarlct flowers, hav¬ 
ing the centre ones yellow or orangc-co- 
ioored. 

All thefc fpecies have durable woody fialks 
and branches, retaining their leaves mofily all 
the year, moft of which arc very rough : the 
flowers of all the forts appear from June or 
July until winter; fometimes fucccedcd by 
largilh berry-like fruit, ripening here in warm 
autumns. 

Thefe plants are all of foreign growth ; the 
two fit ft of Africa, and the others of the 
warm parts of Amci ica ; and all of them re¬ 
quire fhelter here in cold weather, the two 
former of the green-houfe, and the other four 
of the (love; io mufl be always kept in pots 
of light rich earth, and placed among the 
plants of thofc two departments; the two 
green-houfe kinds may lie placed in the open 
air all the luimner; but the others only in 
the hotted months of that fcafon. 

Their propagation is by feeds and cuttings, 
in hot-beds. 

By Seed.—Sow it in pots of light earth, 
and plunge them in a hark hot-bed, and when 
the young plants are fomc inches high, prick 
them in lepurate fmall pots, and plunged alfo 
in the bark-bed; and inure the green-houfe 
kinds to the open air in iununcr, the others 
but little the firfl fcafon. 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of the young 
branches may he planted in pots in fpring ana 
fuinmer, amt plunged in a hot-bed, they w ill 
icadily-take root, and /hoot -at top the fame 
year. 

LATHYRUS, (Chickling Vetch), corn- 
piifing the EveriaUtng and Sweet pea, &c. 

The plants are herbaceous climbers; of 
which there are three timed fpecies, of the 
flowery tribe, proper for the decoration of 
the plcafure-garden ; a perennial, and two an¬ 
nuals ; all ot them xifing with cirrhoua diml>- 

ing 
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teg ftalks, mounting upon fupport fcvbin! feet 
high, adorned with dipnylloHS clrrhoui leaves, 
end papilionaceous flowers. ' 

Ciafs and order, D'tadelphia Decandria * 

Chara&ers.] Calyx is monophylious,bell- 
fhaped, and five-paired at top. Corolla 
is papilionaceous, having a heart-fhaped ftand- 
ard, two oblong, lunulated, blunt wings, and 
a half-round keel. Stamina, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, and roundifh anther®. Pls- 
tillum, an oblong, nanow, cotnpiefled ger- 
men, flat acuminated ftyle, and hau y ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a long, comprefled, acumi¬ 
nated, bivalvular pod, filled with loundifh 
feeds, like garden peas. 

Theic arc many fpecics of this genus, but 
not moicthan tlnee or four that are common¬ 
ly cultivated in gatdens , all of which are for 
ornament. ‘ 

1. L.4TU* RUs latfoliuu 

Ih oad-lcavi d pn cnmal Lathyrus , commonly 
called Everlajlmg Pea.] Hath thick, fibry, 
perennial roots; climbing, thick, branching, 
annual (talks, having membranaceous wings 
between the joints, riling upon fupport by 
their cinhi tix or eight feet high ; diphyllous 
leaves, of two lpear-thaped lobes, terminated 
bv t lalpers ; and numerous large red or pur¬ 
ple flowers, on long foot-ftalks, appearing 
plentifully from Tunc till October, fucceedea 
by abundance *of feed. 

" Varieties . ] Rcd-flowercd—purple-flowered, 
—fcarlet-flowered—large-flowered. 

2. Lathyrus odoratus. 

Odoriferous annual Lathyrusi commonly call¬ 
ed Swtet-fcented Pea.] Hath a fibry annual 
root; a climbing ftalk, rifing upon - fupport, 
by its clafpers, three or four feet high ; di- 
phyllous leaves, of two oval lobes, terminat¬ 
ed by climbing tendrils; and flowers by twos 
on long flowcr-ftalks; of different colours in 
the varieties. * 

Varieties of this are,] Purple-flowered 
fweet-pea—white-flowerea fweet-pea—va rie- 
gated, or painted lady fwcet-fccnted pea—fcar- 
Urt fweet-pea. All of which flower jn fummer, 
from May or June until O&ober, by diflferent 
fowines. • 

a. Lattvyrus tingitanus. 

Tangier annual Lathyrus, commonly called 
Tangier pea.] Hath.a fibry annual root; 
climbing ftalk, riling upon fupport four or 
five feet high; ditdiyllus leaves, of two fpear- 
ihaped alternate lobes, terminated by tendrils; 
and from the joint* of the ftalk, large reddifh 
flowers by twos, on long foot-ftalks. 

4. Latiiyr vsjativus. 

Cultivated , Blue-fivtuered Lathyrus .] Hath 
a fibry annual root, climbing ftalk, rifingl|»- 


mm 

out fnppore, two 

two lanceolate lobes, teruudafed 

and tetraphyllous cirrhi, and 

era on long foot-ftalks, fucceeifed by fi 

oval, broaa, comprefled pods, with a wing 

on tbe {>ack, each containing three or ffeur 

roundifh feeds. 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

All thele fpecies of Lathyrus are herbace¬ 
ous, and of hardy growth, their ftalk* long, 
(lender, and furmfhed with cirrhi or clafpers 
for the purpofe of climbing and fuppomng 
themfelves ; the fit ft fort, Lathyrus latfoltus, 
is perennial, or eveilafting in root, but an¬ 
nual in ftalk; and the other three are annual in 
ftatyc and toot, rifing from feed in fpring, and 
wholly.perifli in autumn. They all merit 
cultuie as flowery plants; but die perennial 
foit is the moll valuable, both for it* durabi¬ 
lity in root, and long continuance in bloom; 
the annual forts, however, flower very or¬ 
namentally, and, by three or four different 
fowings, may be made to flower all fummer 
and autumn. 

Thefe plants are proper ornamental fumi- . 
ture for any of the compartments of the plea- 
furc-garden, as they profper in any common 
foil; but they mnft be allowed fupport to 
climb upon, for they will climb by their 
clafpers, or cirrhi, on any neighbouring fup¬ 
port, fuch as flicks, bufnes, trees, or any 
thing they can lay hold of; fo (hould be fown 
in patches about the borders, and branchy 
flicks, fuch as are ufed for flicking peas, placed 
for them to afeend upon, and they will flower 
beautifully all fummer and autumn. The ever*. * 
lading pea is alfo proper to be placed to hut 
up the lides of arbours and trees, and againjfc 
walls and other fences, where it wilt have 1 
very fine efFedt. 

Propagation , tdc. _ , ■ 

Propagation of all the forts is by feed in the - 
common ground in patches, where it is de- 
(igned the plants (hould flower, for they do 
not fucceed fo well by tranfplanfation. 

They {hould be Town principally in fpring, 
though if (own in autumn, the plants will 
flower earlier the following year and the per¬ 
ennial fort oner fown, the - fame plants re¬ 
main for years by-the root, and produce new 
(talks annually; hut Ac annual fpecics muft 
be fown annually, and in order to con¬ 
tinue a Cucceffion of bloom from the earllcft 
pan of fummer, until the end of autumn, 
three different footings are neceflary; the 
firft fowjng may be -in autumn, in Novem¬ 
ber or December, or very early in fpring; a 
fecond in March or April V and a third in 
May, flee* by which you will have plants pro- 
■ 4K during 
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(facing flowers in conftant fuccelfion three or 
Wtur months* ■ 

Sow eac h fpecies and variety in feparate 
patches, five ( or fix to ten or twelve feeds In 
each, about an inch deep; when the plants aic 
cooie up a few inches high, place fome neat 
branchy flit ks of proper height to each patch 
of plants, for them to climb upon, and keep 
them clean fiom weeds; which is all the cul¬ 
ture they require. 

The firft'may alfb be propagated bv trans¬ 
planting fon.c of the roots in autumn, winter, 
and fprtng; but thofe rarely fuccctd fo well 
as fowing the feeds whose the plants arc to 
remain. 

Lavandula, Lavender. . , 

This genus furuilbes underfiirubby ever¬ 
greens for the fhrubbery and green-houfc col¬ 
led ion, and feme to cultivate as economical 
plants for their flowers in family-ufes, and to 
cliffil for Lavender water, Ac. all principally 
■of fhrubby, growth; growing two or three 
feet high, very branchy and' bufttv, clofely 
ornamented with fmali" leaves, in iome en¬ 
tire, others divided ; and numerous final! mo- 
nopetalous labiated flowers in erect fpikes. 

Oafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofper- 
mia. 

Char afters.] Calyx is monophyllous and 
flightly indented. Corolla is monopeta- 
Jous, tubulous below, riugent, and fpreading 
above; the upper lip bihd, the under one 
equally trifid. St a aw n A , two long and two 
fhort filaments, and fmali anthers. Pistil- 
lvm, a four-parted germen, (lender flyle, 
and ofatufe ftigma. Pericarpium, none; 
four feeds lodging in the calyx. 

There are four fpecies cultivated-in the 
EngliiL gardens; two for the open ground, 
and two tor the green-houfc. 

i. Lavandula Spica. 

■ ' Long-fpiked common Lavender , or Lavender 
Spike.] Hath a iliort fhrubby ftalk, clofely 
branching from the bottom two or three feet 
high; fmali, fpear-fhaped, entire (eaves; and 
from the ends of the branches, numerous 
long, crc-cl, naked fpikes of fmali ringem 
flowers, of different colours in the varie¬ 
ties. 

Varieties .] Common narrow-leaved La¬ 
vender, with blue flowers, and with white 
flowers—broad-leaved La vender—d w a rf La¬ 
vender: all of them flowering in July. 

* r fbis fppetes is the common Lavender ; but 
the narrow leaved variety, with blue flowers, 
is the fort commonly cultivated for its flowers 
fir medicine, dec. 
i. Lavandula Sterchas . 

Common Starches , or French Lavender.'] 

* 


Hath t fhrubby 'very branchy ftalk, rifiag 
two or three fee* high; very narrow, fpear- 
fhaped, pointed, hoary leaves, oppofite *, and 
all die branches terminated by ihort bufhy 
fpikes of purple flowers in June and July 
fuccoedcd by feeds in Auguft. 

Variety .] With white flowers. 

3. La VAN Dr LA dentata. 

Dentate-leaved Sterchas .] Hath a woody 

ftalk, branching on every fide three or four 
feet high; leaves deeply indented in a pin¬ 
nated manner; and the branches terminated 
by fcaly, four-cornered fpikes of flowers, ap¬ 
pearing moll part of furnmer. 

4. Lavandula muhifida . 

Atultifid-leavcd Canary Lavender .] With 

leaves doubly-pinnatifid, manv-partcd. 

All thefe plants are fhrubbv, durable in 
root, llcm, aftd brandies, and will indure 
fcvcral years in a moderately dry foil; hut 
in a very inoift foil are apt to go off in win¬ 
ter :—iay be planted in fpring or autumn. 

The two firft fpecies ate proper both to 
cultivate in kitchen-gardens, lefs or more, as 
required for their annual production of flowers, 
efpccially thofe of the common fpiked Laven¬ 
der, being the mod cllimablc for their fra¬ 
grant aromatic property, to ufc on leveral do- 
meftic occafions; and the plants alio of both 
fpecies are very eligible little bulky ever¬ 
greens to plant in the plea lure-ground to 
adorn the front of fmali ihruhhcrv compart¬ 
ments, where they will incrt-alr the variety 
very agreeably; and are finelv-hcnted aro¬ 
matics, both when glowing, and tin .1 downs 
when gathered, efpccially thud. of the firll 
fpecies atorefaid, which ate in gtrat efteem 
lor putting among < loaths, ami (imiliiug, and 
other economical ufes. 

The flowers of the firft fort, are gathered 
for life in July, which being the time of their 
perfection, cutting off the fpikes dofe in 
a dry day, and tic than in final! bundles for 
ufe. 

The above two forts ftiould genet ally be 
planted in a lighlifh, dry foil, in which they 
will be of the longed duration. , 

The third and fourth forts, being tender, re¬ 
quire fheher in winter, fo muft be potted and 
placed in the green-houfc collection, where 
they will efftdl a good variety. 

Propagation, (ie. 

Alt the forts are propagated plentifully by 
flips or cuttings of their young (hoots iu 
fpring. 

In the firft two forts, in March or April, 
take off a quantity of flips or cuttings, from 
three or four to fix inches long, drip off the 
ugfer-leavc*, then plant them in a fhady bor¬ 
der. 
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der, four iftdtwt.afundcr, give a good water-1 the > plcafu*e-gaid*a; rill ©fiheim 'gmffrfifltt 
ing, repeat it occafionally in dry weather, and credit, from two Or throe to eight jpr ten 
the plants will be well rooted in fummer, each feet *bigb> garni {bed with large# foUndhBb, 
become a good plant -fit to be tranfpluxited into, heart-fhaped, and angular leases, and large 
any place eaiiy in autumn, that is September quinqucpetalous flowers, of the ma!h>w kino, 
or October; removing them, if poifible, with Cials and order, Monadelphia Pdyan- 
balls of earth. dria. \ 

When intended to plant any of the com- Ckarafters.] Calyx is double and per¬ 
nio n Lavender! in the kitchen-garden or elfti- manent; the exterior part is of one femitri- 
where, to produce flowers for economical pur- fid leaf, and the interior is quiuquefid. Co-’ 
pofes, fet them in rows, two or three feet holla, five obcordate, plane, ipreading pe- 
afunder, and about the fame diftance in the tal$. Stamina, numerous monadeipbOus 
rows, or planted in a fingle row one or two filaments, and kidney-fliaped anthcrae. Ptt- 
lcet afunder along the edge, or divifions of tillum, an orbicular germen, fliort, ftyle, 
any compartnients, in ’a tort of edging or and many briftly ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
dwarf hedge ; and, in either of which, they numerous final I capfules collc&ed into a bead . 
will grow freely, continue durable in root, covered with a hollow ftueld, each capfule 
Hem, and branches, feveral years; and pro-' having a kidney-fliaped feed, 
duce abundant fpikes of flowers annualfy, for The mod noted fpecies are the following 
gathering in June and July ; and as to cul- annuals and perennials. , , ' 

ture, it is principally to cut down any remain- 1 Annual Kinds. 

ing decayed fiower-ftalks in autumn, to prune " I. Lavatera. cretica. 
or cut away any disorderly out-growing Cretan Anutlal Lavatera.'] Rifes with an 
branches at top and tides, and to dig the upright, branching, herbaceous ftalk K two of 
ground occafioually in fpring or autumn three ffcet high, the lower branches very diffufe 
along the rows of plants. or fpreading ; large, roundith, lobatcd leaves. 

And thofe deligned for the fhrubbery.or the upper ones acutely trilobate; and the foot-' 
other fimilnr compartments, being previoufly ftalks of the flowers fifing in clufters from 
railed to fame tolerable bulhy growth, a foot the axillas of the leaves, each fupporting one 
high or more, may be planted therein, either large flower of different colours in, the va¬ 
in autumn, latter end of September, or Oc- ricties. 

tober, ike. or in the fpring, in March or Varieties are ,J Cretan Lavatera with red 
April, difpofing them fingly, at proper di- flowers—white flowers—and with purphih 
fiances, in auemblagc witn other thrubby flowers, 
plants of fimilar growth, occupying the front, 2. Lavatera trimejlris. 
or forward part of die rcfpeaive compart- Three-months Syrian Lavatera.’] Rifes with 
incuts. ' a ilendcr herbaceous, rough ftalk, branch- 

The third and fourth are alfo propagated by ing two feet high; trilobated fmooth leaves 
flips and cuttings, in March, April, and May, having oval-lanceolate lobes, the middle lobe 
planted in pots placed under a frame, watered much the longcft; and paie-red flowers, fingly 
and fhaded from the mid-day fun till they arc on (hart foot-ftalks. 
rooted; and when a little advanced in gtowth, Perennial-Biennial Shrubby Kinds. 

transplanted in feparate final! pots ; and ma- Thefe have tall, firaight, fo me what fimtb- 
naged as other green-houfe exotics. by, perennial ftems, fometiipes of feveralyears* • 

The Lavandula Stadias is alfo often raifed duration; others are rather biennial, or of but 
from feeds. Sow them in March or April, in one or two years’ continuance when a fevere 
a bed of light earth, and rake them in evenly winter occurs, 
with a light hand ; the plants will rife in a- 3- Lava TEH A arborea. 

bout a month; if dry weather, give water. Tret-Lavatera, commonly called Trte-Mal - 

and when they arc three inches high, prick low.] Rifes with a thick, ftrong, tree-like 
them out in beds, half a foot apart, and wa- ftem, eight or ten feet high, dividing at top 
ter them as they (hall require until frefh-root- into many branches; large, feven-anglea, 
ed; let them ftand here till next fpring; then plaited, loft, woolly leaves; and from the' 
you may thin out the bell, and plant them axillas, clufters of fhort foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
where they are to remain. taining one,large purple flower, appearing 

LAV Ai£RA, (Lavatera.) — or Cretan in fucceffion from June till September. 
Mallow. 4* Lavatera triloba. 

This genus comprifes fotne tall herbaceous Three-lobtd Shrubby Lavatera.] Rifes with 
flowery annuals, and fhrubby perennials, for an upright^ thick, branchy, .perennial flan. 



fliC branches numerous and fprcading; trilo¬ 
bate, and round ifh-fubcordace, cremated,] 
woolly leaves; and aggregate foot-dsiks, each 
foftaining or\| light purple, flower. ■ 

5. Lavatbra tibia. 

Qlbian Five-lebed Shrubby Lavatera.~\ Rifes 
with an uptight, branching, perennial (talk, 
fire or fix feet high; large, five-lobed, foft, 
woolly. leaves; and ■ light-purple flowers, 
growing fingly. 

The flowers of all the fpecies are- large, 
comjpofed each of five broad petals, and grow 
onfpot-dalks from the joints of the flcm and 
branches, in. great numbers, continuing in 
fw^efikm from June until Auguft or Septem¬ 
ber. Succeeded by plenty of feed in autumn. 

The plants in general are moflly of hardy 
growth, *to cultivate in any of the common 
borders, beds, and other compartments of the 
ydeafure-grouhd, &c. in which the two an¬ 
nual fpecies and varieties are only of one 
Tummer's duration; the others being fomc- 
what perennial both in root and flcm, are 
fometimes of feveral years’ durability ; depend¬ 
ing, however, in a great meafure, on having 
a warm dry fituation, and temperate winters; 
as fometimes, in very moift foils in that feafon, 
and fevere frofls, fome become of a biennial 
nature, of but one or two years* continuance. 

They are all proper ornaments for any part 
of the pleafure-ground. 

The annuals particularly have lingular 
beauty, their flowers being larger numerous, 
and confpicuous, and very proper furniture 
where large ihowy-flowering plants are re¬ 
quired ; and are eafily and abundantly raifed 
from fecdjn the open ground. 

The. perennial kinds are alfo good furniture 
for large borders, and fhrubbery compart¬ 
ments, naving large, draigbt, upright, du¬ 
rable Items, terminated by branchy • bufhy 
heads, and very large foft foliage, tnat form 
a fine variety in aflfemblage, thougli their 
floorers are often hid by their large leaves: 
but it jfhould be obferved of thefe perennial 
and biennial kinds, that although they grow 
with fhrubby-like, continuing items, forae- 
timesTof feveral years' durability, efpecialiy in 
tf»e Lavattra arborea, are moltly of a fome- 
what foft, herbaceous-ligneous nature, and 
not conftaptly durable in the full ground in 
fevere winters, and wet foils in that feafon, as 
before obferved, and therefore fhould gene 
jraHy be alloted a tolerably dry light i(h foil, 
Otftenvife they are apt to decline in-two or 
flrrc^ears’ growth : they, however, maybe 
r replaced, as a frem fupply -for fuccef- 
jay always be eafily raifed from feed in 
ion ground. 
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’ Propagation of all thoStris. 

They are propagated abundantly by feed in * 
the open ground in the fpring; the annuals 
fown in the place where they are to flower; 
and the perennials alfo either where they are to 
remain, or for tranfplantation. 

The-annuals fucceed generally bell when 
fown where it is defigned they lhall flower, 
either in the borders or in pots. Sow them 
in fpring, any time from February till May, 
in patches, four or five feeds in each, half an 
inch deep; when the plants are an inch or two 
high, thin them to two or three in each patch; 
or if only one in a place, the plants will be 
the llronger and more branchy ; the fame 
method is to be obferved in fowing them in 
pots. 

If intended to tranfplant any of thefe kinds 
from one place to another, it fhould be done 
white the plants are young, about three or 
four inches high; for their roots being long 
and not very fibry, they do not fucceed lo 
well by tranfplantation, as plants with more 
fi br y roots. 

The perennials are alfo raifed plentifully 
by feed in a bed or border of light earth, 
either in patches, as above, to remain, or ma. 
be fown for tranfplantation, by broad-cad, 
and raked in, or in fhallow drills, half a foot 
afunder; and when the plants, fown in either 
method for tranfplanting, are three or four 
inches high, plant them out at once in the 
places where they are to remain, or may be 
planted in nurfery beds, to remain till autumn 
or fpring, for final tranfplanting; or foinc alfo 
in pots, one plant in each, to have the pro¬ 
tection of a grecn-houfe in fevere winters, 
as formerly intimated. 

LAURUS, Bay Tree. 

This genus furnifhes fome eminent ever¬ 
green ana deciduous trees, both for ornament¬ 
al plantations, and*the grecn-houfe, and dove, 
growing from ten or fifteen to twenty or thir¬ 
ty feet nigh ; gam idled with largifh, oblong, 
moflly entire reaves, and fmall hexajK-taluus 
hermaphrodite flowers. 

Clafs and order, Enneandria Monogyn'ia. 

Charatttrt .] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oval, concave, acuminated, crcCt petals. 
Stamina, nine filaments danding by threes, 
and fmall anthers. Pistillum, an oval 
germen, tingle ftyle, and obtufe iligma. Pe¬ 
ricardium, an oval, acuminated, unilocu¬ 
lar berry, containing an oval (harp-pointed 
npt or reed. ’ 

There are about eight or nine (pecies of 
this genus in the Britifh gardens, all of them 
natives originally of foreign parts; the com¬ 
mon Boy, that of the fouth of Europe, the 

others 
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others of America and Afia; and of which 
fpecies three are hardy, for the open ground, 
three for the green-houfe, and the fame for 
the hot-houfe or ftove ; of the hardy kinds, 
one is a beautiful ever-green, and two deci¬ 
duous; and the green-houfe and ftove forts are 
principally of the ever-green tribe. 

Hardy Ever-green Kinds. 

1. LAORUS-lwdlV/f. 

No/de Ever-green Laurus , or Common Say- 
tree .] Hath an upright trunk, branching on 
every fide from the bottom upward, riling 
twenty or thirty feet high; fpear-fhaped, ner¬ 
vous, ftiff, ever-green leaves, three inches 
long and two broad; and final!, yellowifh, 
quadrifid flowers; fuccecded by red ber¬ 
ries in autumn and winter. Is a native ‘of 
Italy, See. but has been long in the Engliih 
gardens. 

Varieties."] Broad-leaved Bay-tree—waved- 
leaved Bay-tree---narrow-leaved Bay-tree— 
ftriped-leaved Bay-tree—double-flowered Bay- 
tree. 

The broad-leaved fort is often preferved jn 
the gtcen-houfe collection, but ail the forts 
may be inured to the open air all the year the 
fame as the common Bay. 

Hardy Deciduous Kinds. 

2 . Laurus ajliva. 

Summer-leaved, or Deciduous Bay-tree .] 
Rifes with an upright ftem, branching eight or 
ten feet high, covered with a purplifh bark; 
oblong-oval, acuminated, veined, deciduous 
leaves, two or three inches long, half as broad, 
glowing oppofite; and final) white flowers; 
luceceded by red berries, but none in England, 
Js a native of North America. 

3. Laurus Benzoin. 

( Benzoin) — or Benjamin-tree.] Grows fif¬ 
teen or twenty feet high, dividing into a very 
branchy head ; oval, acute, unveined, deci¬ 
duous leaves; three or four inches long, and 
half as broad: and final! yellowifh flowers, 
not fuccecded by berries in England. Is a na¬ 
tive of North America. 

From this tree is faid to he procured die me¬ 
dical fubftance, called Benjamin. 

4 . Laurus Saffafras . 

(Saffafras) — or Saffafras-trcc. ] Hath a 
fh rub-1 ike ftraight flem, branching ten or fif¬ 
teen feet high; garnillied with both oval and 
thrce-lobcd, Aiming, deciduous leave#, of 
different fiaes, from three or four to fix 
inches long, and near as broad ; and final! 
yellowifh flowers, fuccecded by blackifb 
Denies, but not in England, Is a native of 
North America 

The wood of this tree is very fragrant, and 
£1 efteemed a great antifcorbutic ; and ufed in 


infttflon, like tea, is**, very powerful pori* 
tier of the blood; for which ptwpofe great 
quantities of the wood are brought hifhrr mutt 
America, and is commonly cm or rafped into 
chips for ofe. In London the infufion tharo- 
of, in die manner of tea, is/old in the fine#p- 
fitops, and about the ftreets, inftead of la- 
loop, or falep; but it is faid that too conftttnt 
ufe of it occafions the head-ad}" 

Green-houfe Kindt- 

5. Laurus md'tca . 

Indian Say-tree.] Rifes with an upright 
ftraight trunk, branching regularly twenty hr 
thirty feet high; adorned with very large, 
fpear-fhaped, plane, nervous,ever-green leave#, 
on reddim foor-ftalks; and bunches of fiwdT 
whitifii-green flowers; fuccecded by large, 
oval, black berries; but do not ripen in Eng¬ 
land. * 

6. Laurus Bor Sonia. 

(Bor Sonia)—or Blue-Serried Carolina Say- 
tree.] Rifgs .with an upright ftraight Acts, 
branching fifteen or twenty feet high 5 large, 
fpear-fhaped, ever-green leaves, tranfveriay 
veined ;* and long bunches of fiower*Hpt) mi 
foot-ftalks; fucceeded by large blue- berries,^ 
fitting in red cups. * 

7. -Laurus Campkora. 

(Camphora) — or Camphire-tree.'} Rifes 
with a large trunk, dividing into a very, 
branchy head, twenty or thirty feet high i - 
fpear-fnaped-oval, triple-nervous, ever-green 
leaves ; and fmall yellowifh flowers, fuccced-, 
ed by black berries, but none in England. It 
is a native of Japan. 

Every part of this tree imparts a .frit grant 
fmell of camphire; and the fubftancwof that 
name' is got by diftilling the root-and wood 
with water, in an alembic, having a kind *0 i 
twilled ftraw head, through which the humi¬ 
dity evaporates, and the camphire fticka to 
it. 

Stove Kinds, 

8. Laurus Cinnamomum. 

(Cinnamomum) — or. Cinnamon-tree ] Rifes 

with an upright, branching ftera, fifteen or 
twenty feet high; ovil-o»!o«g, trinervous 
leaves ; and whitifh flowers hi clufters, fuc¬ 
ceeded bv oval berries, but none hone. Is a 
native of India and Egypt; and it is die bark 
of this tree that is the cinnamon of the (hops ; 
which grows in great plenty in-the jfltuid of 
Ceylon iff the Eaft Indies, from whence' the 
Dutch fupply us and other European markets 
withthatebmmodity. 

9. Laurus Caffta. 

(Caffta)— or Sajlard Cinnamon-tree.] Rifes 
with a tree ftem, and branchy head, fifteen 
or twenty feet high ; fpear-Ihapcd, trinervous 

leaves# 
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leaves; and almoft perpetually flowering. 
iNative of Malabar. • * 

IO. JLAU&tfs Psrfea. 

' • (Perfect)-—or Alligator* or Avocado-pear . __ 
Rifes, with an upright branching ftem, thirty 
feet high, and fmooth cinereous bark ; ovate, 
thick, coriaceous, tranfverfeJy veined, fhin 
ing, ever-green leaves, and terminal eorym 
bous flowers fucceeded by large, pcar-lhaped. 
eatable fruit, in South America. 

The flowers of all the fpecies of Laurus 
arc final!, confifting of fix petals, grow ufu 
ally in chiflers, but nave no beauty; and ap 
pear in fpring and fummer, which m the com- 
tnon Bhylptre fucceeded here by plenty of bei 
IlfSi but in the other forts, rarely any feed in 
.Ragland. 

.• ‘All the fpecies are of the tree and fhrub 
kind, and merit admittance in every good col- 
l<j£lion. .The hardy forts are proper for all 
; >imamental plantations, and will fuccced any 
wjiere in common with other hardy trees and 
Ihrubs;. ffnd the tender kinds will exhibit < 
ftjnejMierr among the green-houfe exotics. 

To WLaurm noliIts, noble or common Bay 
tree,". is indeed a noble ever-green tree, as wcl 
as a fine aromatic,- has l>een long an inhabit¬ 
ant of our gardens, and. is extremely proper 
for any of me fhrubbery plantations, where, 
being a lively ever-green, it will effe<51 a fine 
variety at all feafons of the year. Some of 
the varieties of this tree are alio fometimes re¬ 
tained as green-houfc plants, particularly die 
broad-leaved and narrow-leaved kinds, Which 
by former botanifts were confidered as diftincf 
fpedes; but they are found to be only varie¬ 
ties of the coalman Bay; and like that fort, 
may be inured to the open air all the year ; 
remarking that^ven the common fort, as well 
as thefe, is apt to fuffer in its young branches 
in very rigorous winters; therefore, if thought 
convenient, fame of the above varieties may 
alfo be potted ro have fhelter in winter, and 
to increafe the variety of the green-houfe col- 
]e£tion. 

, As this tree in its feveral varieties is apt to 
throw out many fuckers from the bottom, fo 
as fometimes to form a thicket, to have the 
trees grow with handfome ftraight ftems, and 
regular heads, the fuckers fhouid be all clear* 
<d away, and thofe of them that are taken 
off with , roots, if planted, will form good 
plants. 

This tree, common Bay, was formerly 
fometimes trained in hedges for ornament and 
variety, in pteafure grounds, and occafionally 
trained agamft naked walls, palings, &c. to 
C 0 *cr them in a fpreading manner. 

: The other hardy kinds, deciduous Bay, and 


the other tWo deciduous forts, the Laurus 
Bttimoin and SaJTafras, alfo fucceed in the 
open ground all the year, which for their An¬ 
gularity merit admittance in every fhrubbery ; 
and the diverfity and beauty of their fine foli¬ 
age will contribute exceedingly to the variety 
ot the deciduous plantations. 

The green-houfe kinds requiring fhelter 
here in winter, mu If always be kept in pots ; 
they arc all fine plants, and fhould never be 
wanting in curious green-houfe collections: 
pot them in rich light mould, s\nd place them 
in the gree'n-houlo all winter, and in the 
open air in fummer. See Greek-house 
Plants. 

The Cinnamon ami other two fpccies under 
the head Stove Kinds, being natives of hotter 
countries in the Indies, arc rather more tender 
than thorn of the green-houfe, moilly require 
a lunation in the hnt-iioufe or ftove; planting 
them in pots of commou good earth, and 
manage them as other woody ftove plants of 
fimilar grow th-and quality : though the Cin¬ 
namon is alfo fometimes retained in the green- 
houfe collodion, where accommodated with 
good warm green-houfe tor winter prefer- 
yatjon, efpecialiy if furnilhed wit!) flues to 
have occafional fires in fevcrc weather ; it, 
however, Would generally be more cfledu- 
ally fuccefsful in a hot-fioufe. Sec Stovf. 
Plants. 

Propagation, iAc. of all the Sorts. 

The common Bay is propagated by feed, 
layers, and fuckers. 

By Seed.—This fhould be fawn foon after 
the berries are ripe, or early in fpring, either 
in beds, covering them with earth near an 
inch deep, or in drills half a foot ulundcr, 
rhC fame depth ; the plants will come up late 
the fame fpring; obferving to fuppiy them 
with frequent watering during fummer, and 
in winter defend them from fcverc ft oft, by 
flicker of mats, or fomc other covering, rhey 
being render while young; and after having 
two fummers’ growth in the fccd-bcd, then, 
in the fpring following, tranfplant the ftrongdl 
in nurfery-rows, one or two feet afunder, and 
foot apart in each row; giving water in 
dry weather, till they have taken good root, 
and hoc down weeds in fummer. Here they 
may remain till half a yard, or two or three 
feet high, a"bd are then of proper growth for 
tranfpUffling into the fhrubbery in autumn or 
fpring. 

If the berries are fown in pots and plunged 
in a hot-bed in fpring, 1 it will brine the pUytts 
forwarder, being careful to inure them to the 
full air in fummer. 

By Layers.—Lay down Come of the lower 

branches 
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branches that ate well fumifhed with young 
{hoot;; each of which {hoots arc to be flit* 
layed : they will - be rooted in one year then 
in fpring take them off, and plant them in the 
nurfery as directed for the feediings. 

By Stickers.—Thcfe ftiould be .taken up 
■with good roots in autumn or fpring, and 
planted in the nurfery like the feediings and 
layers. 

The propagation of the deciduous Bay, 
Benjamin and Saffafras-tree, is by feed, by 
layers, and fometimes by fuckers and by cut¬ 
tings. The feeds or berries are procured from 
America, preferred in fand ; which jhould 
be fown as foon after they arrive as poflible, 
becaufe they often He a year before they ger¬ 
minate : fow them in a bod of light earth an 
inch deep, or may fow them in largifli pots 
the fame depth, plunging them in mould in 
an eaft border up to their rims, till fpring fol¬ 
low ing; and if then placed in a hnr-hed, it 
will greatly forward the germination of the 
feed, and loon bring up tire plains; but they 
mu ft be* timely inured to the full air: the 
v ung plants railed by either method, ftiould 
be watered during fumtner, and flickered 
from fro ft in w inter, like the common Bay- 
fcedlings ; and when two years old, plant them 
out In nurfery rows, as directed for thofc 
plants. The propagation of thefc two forts 
by layers and fuckers is the fame as directed 
for the Bay tree, but it is fometimes two years 
before the lavcts are rooted. 

Cuttings of them will fometimes put out 
roots by aid of a good hot-hed. 

The gr£cn-houfc kinds arc propagated 
commonly bv 1 nets,'but they arc fometimes 
two years betbu* they are l'ufticiently rooted. 
They may alfo lie railed from feeds, procured 
from the "places of their growth abroad, and 
lew them in pots; and it plunged in a hot or 
bark-hi d, will come up the fame year; but with¬ 
out that aid they do not always grow ticely the 
firft feafon ; in which cafe, place them in the 
open ait in Cummer, and in a frame, or in die 
grecn-houfe, near the windows, in winter; 
and in fpring place the pots in a hot-bed, 
which will bang up the plants, giving air [ 
daily, and frequent waterings, and inure j 
them by degrees to the open air as the ittm- 
mcr advances; place them in Ihelter in win¬ 
ter, and in fpring plant them in feparate finall 
pots, managing them as other green-houfe 
llirubs, See. 

7*he hot-houfe Laufufes are alfo propagated 
by the abofc methods, layers and feed, moil 
generally aflifted by the bark-bed of the ftove, 
or other department under glades; and the 
plants fo railed, planted off into feparate pots, 

6 . 


and have the general culture of other fimilar 

exotica of the hot-houfe. . ' 

LAWN, a fpacious open plain of grtefs- 
gtound, in a garden or park, and generally 
made to extend immediately in die from of 
the manfion of a country-feat. • ' 

A noble lawn of graft, extended in die Mifir 
cipal front of the habitation, adds confided^: 
ably to tlie grandeur of the garden and ftijm 
in general," and beauty of ’the manfion, by 
laying it open to the neighbouring coudtry, 
as well as admitting of extenlive profpe&s £ 
fo that where there is feope of ground, afpr- 
cions Lawn, as large as'the nature of the 
garden admits, ihotiid always be planned in ■ 
the nioft conspicuous part immediately adjoin- t 
ing the houfe and may he extended outward 
as far as lliall be convenient, even beyond the 
limits of the garden,> in large eftates, continu¬ 
ing it forward to the atmofi boundary of a'park, 
or paddock, or as far therein as the view from 
the houfe {hall extend, allowing width in pro-' 
portion ; having each fide or verge^as Far as 
extended within the garden diftriCl, generally 
bounded in elegant fhrubbery compartnientS 
in a varied order, feparated, in fome pants, 
by intervening fpaces of grafs-ground, of ,va¬ 
ried dimenfions, and a ferpentine gravel wkfk, 
gently winding between and through the plan? 
tations, for occaiional fhady, fh cite red, and 
private walking; or a fimilar walk carried 
alfo along the front of faid boundary planta¬ 
tion, and immediately adjoining ■ the Lawn, 
for more open and airy walking oecallonally’^ 
and in fome Concave fweeps of the plantar-' 
tions might have rccefles and open fpaces both 
of grafs and gravel, of different forms and 
dimenfions, for places of retirement, fhadty 
&c. . i. 

The fituation of a Lawn (hould generally 
be dire&ly on the main front of the Swelling, 
if the nature of the ground admits ; o? jp 
fome cafes, where there is good feope of 
i ground, it may be continued more orlcfstrach 
way, but always the moll confiderably <on the 
principal front, if the fituation allows it t 
which, if it fronts the Couth, or to wank, any. 
of the fouthcr.ly points,, is the moil defirable 
afpedl for a complete Lawn. 

The dimenfions may be from about a quar¬ 
ter of an acre or lefs, to fix or eight acres or ■ 
more, according to the extent and fituation. of 
the ground, and in large kftates, having a 
park. See. adjoining, the Lawn is often ex¬ 
tended over ha-ha's beyond the garden, fome¬ 
times to ten, twenty, or even to fifty or fixty 
acres, cn* more. 

As to figure, it is very commonly oblong, 
fometimes feuare, oval, or circular; all of 

which 
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•fpbich may be according to Fancy, or to die and evergreens alternately In feparate com* 
frtuation, limits, and figureof me ground-; partments, or fome of noth interfperfed in 
hiut focnewhat of the .oblong form, is rather the ^fferablage; having regard in either method to 
thpft eligible; and in whatever "figure the place the lower growth of.Ihrubs towards die 
Lawn is deiigned, it Jhould widen gradually front, and the taller backward iu proportion 
"from the houfe outward to the farthell extre- to their feverai ftatures, fo as to exhibit s re- 

S , to 'have the greater advantage of pro- gttiar gradation of height, that the different forts 
; and in having that part of the Lawn may appear confpicuous from die Lawn ; and 
h the limits of . the plcafure-gardcn, may be continued backwardtofome confick-r- 
bouoded on each fide With plantation com- able depth, and backed with trees and ihrnbs of 
paltmenfB of ornamental-trees and lhrubs, as more lofty growth ; through the internal parts 
intimated, fhould continue the home- of the plantation may be gravel or fand walks, 
^feafd pa# of. the fide plantations gradually fome fnady, others open ; with here and there 
Slim^tbv^n^.each wing of the habitation; fome fpacious grafs openings, of different di- 
##ompa ay may fooner arrive in the walks mentions and figures. 

plantation under (hade, fhcltcr, and * The homeward part of a Lawn, however, 
;fe$ra»cnt, when required { and the. termina- fhould always have each fide-verge omament- 
at the farther end of the Lawn may be cd as above, with plantations, which, as the 
■Cither a ha-ha, to extend the profpedt, if there Lawn extends may gradually diminifh. 

Jthall be an agreeable one; otherwil'e, if there Very extenfive Lawns in parks or pad- 
IspO good tttw hovond the .extreme limits, it docks, &c. feldom have anv boundary plan- 
terminate in a fhrubbery ; or if the Lawn tations immediately clofc to what maybcgcnc- 
' ■w^'.Vfsry mtentive, ami no inviting profpe& rally confidered as a continuation of the Lawn 
extreme boundary, the termina- beyond the garden, but fometimes dotted with 
fron may be a plantation of lately trees, ar- noble trees, difperfed in various parts, at great 
.failed in oontiderabie fweeps and concave diftancesnottoobftrudlthe view •, fome placed 
%prves, that the imagination may conceive the fingly, others in groups by twos, threes, fives, 
View to be fwallowed up in wood. When, Sec. and fome placed irregularly, fome in tri- 
Jtpyvever, the Lawn extends towards atiy great angles, fweeps, ftraight lines and other dif- 
Toad, of diftant agreeable prg>fpe&, fo as to ferent figures, to caufe the greater variety, 
command views thereof, it is more in cha- each group generally diverfified with different 
rauSler to have the utmoft verge open, fo as to forts of trees, all fuffered to take their own 
• «dmit of a grand view from and to the man- natural growth. 

lUpfU - *. The grafs of the Lawn, and other grafs- 

In the tide-boundary verges of the Lawn, ground communicating therewith, may he 
intended to be ornamented with pleafurablc formed either by fowing grafs-fcul, or by 


plantation compartments as before intimated, 
fhould generally have the faid plantation ru¬ 
rally formed, airy and elegant, planted with 
different forts of the mod ornamental trees and 
fhmbe^ not commonly in one continued clofe the garden, 
plantation, but rather having fome in diftin£i It fhould 


laying with turf; but in-very extenfive works 
turfing would be very cx|*cnfive; therefore 
feed is the mod eligible, efpccially in that 
part of the Lawn which is extended beyond 
Sec Grass. 

always be kept perfectly neat, 


feparated compartments and dumps, varied particularly the home Lawn within tnc gar- 
larger Or finaller, differently formed in a den, whicn fhould be often poled und rolled 
fomewhat natural imitation; and fometimes all the year, and in fummer well mowed, 
feparated dctachediy, Jefs or more, by inter* once a week or fortnight. See Grass. 
vetting breaks and open fpaccs of grafs, as be- L A WSONIA, (Law font u) or Egyptian 

fore mentioned, communicating both with the Privet. . 

jhawn and interior diftri&s ; and generally In this genus are two tender tree-like exo- 
having the faid boundary plantation compart- tics, cultivated infoine of our hot-houfes fur 
titeots varied in moderate and grander Iwceps variety, growing* fix or eight to fifteen or 
and curves, efpccially towards the Lawn, to eighteen feet, high, in die different fpecics; 
jpvoid ft iff, formal appearances, both in the ornamented with* oval-oblong leaves, and 
|5gpre of the Lawn add plantations thus form- loofe bunches of fmall quadripetalous flowers, 
.pig and observing in regard to plaqting the €$afeaod order, O&andria Monogynia. 
i and fhruhs, .which feeing, confequently, Qharafifrs.] Calyx it fmall, quadrifid, 
of deciduous and ever-green kinds, that and permanent. Corolla, four oval-fptar- 
intended planting in diftind clumps, fbaped, fpreading petals. Stamina, eight 
cither be planted with deciduous flenocf filaments, the length of the corolla. 

Pistil- 
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PisTiLLVM, a roumlifh germen, finele, per- 
fiftent ftyle, crowned with a capitated ftigma. 
Pericardium, a globular, pointed, quadri- 
' locular capfule, containing many angulated, 
pointed feeds. 

The fpecics are, 

1. Lawsonia inermis. 

Aiildy or thornlefs ^Egyptian Lawfonia .] 
Grows with a fhrubby ft cm, and oppofite, 
(lender, fmooth branches, ■fix or eight feet 
high, the bark yellowish; fmallifti oval-ob¬ 
long, pointed leaves, and loofe bunches of 
greyi fit flowers at the ends of the branches, 
fucceeded by capfulcs and feeds. 

2. Lawsonia fpinofa. 

Thorny Malabar]an Lawfonia.'] Grows with 
a trec-ftem, and oppoiitc branches, fifteen or 
eighteen feet high, with a light, grey bark, 
armed with thorns ; oval-oblong leaves, and 
loofe bunches of light-yellow flowers, at the 
(ides and ends of the branches, fucceeded by 
capfules of many feeds. 

Thefe plants being natives of the warm 
parts of India, A£gypt» Paleftine, and Perfia, 
in this country mull be planted in pots, and re¬ 
late inoftlv in the flove, except in the hot fum- 
inei months, when they may be placed in the 
open air, and removed into the ftove before 
stacked with cold weather in autumn. 

They are propagated by feeds, fown in the 
fpring in pots of light mould, placed in a hot¬ 
bed or bark-bed in the ftove, &c. and when 
the plants arc advanced three or four inches 
in growth, tranfplant them fingly into fmall 
pots, watered and replunged in tne bed, giv¬ 
ing occafional (hade till they have taken fre(h 
mot; and may afterwards be placed in any 
part of the ftove or hot-houfe. 

LAYING. The propagation by Layers, is 
particularly adapted for almoft all forts of trees 
and ftirubs, and many herbaceous plants. 

The propagation by Layers is effected by 
laying branches and young (hoots of trees 
and plants in the earth, from two or three to 
five or fix inches deep, leaving their tops out; 
and that part laved in die earth emits roots, 
fome forts in from one, two or three to five 
or fix months, others a year, and fome are 
two years before they are fufficicntly rooted: 
and each layer fo rooted commences a new 
plant, which fhould then be feparated from 
the parent, and planted in the nurfery way to 
acquire due ftrength and fire, for the purpofes 
for which the different forts are calculated. 
See the method of performing the operation. 

Vaft numbers of ftirubs and trees are pro¬ 
pagated by Layers; but is more particularly 
applicable to the incrcafe of numbers of the 
ihrub kind , becaufc their branches grow near 


the ground, convenient for Laving therein: it 
may alfo, however, be pra£Ufed with equal fuc- 
cefs <on fruit-trees and foreft-trees, when their 
branches are fituated low enough for Laying; 
though the varieties of many fruit-trees are 
commonly propagated by grafting and ioocn* 
lation ; the vine and fig, however, often by 
Layers ; and foreft-trees, for the general part, 
by feed, except for the continuance of varie¬ 
ties; then it is performed either by layers, Out- 
tings, grafting, or budding ; for plants railed 
by all thefe methods, continue exactly die 
fame in every rcfpccl, as the parent plant from 
whence they were raifed ; for, as obferved 
on former occafions, many forts of plants, 
when raifed from feed. Vary fo greatly, that 
out of numbers very few *raay be like the 
original or parent plant, as obferved under 
the article Grafting, &c. fo that Laying 
is a certain method both to continue any ap¬ 
proved variety, as alfo to increafe fuch {hrubs 
or trees that do not produce feeds here, and 
which cannot be eafily obtained ; likewife is 
both an expeditious ana plentiful mode of pro¬ 
pagation ; for by layers, many new plants 
are often raifed in a few months, that wOUld 
take two or three years to raife them the fame 
fizc from feed ; and in many forts fo abun¬ 
dantly, that all the (hoots of any branch fituat- 
ed near the ground, or convenient for Laying, 
may be made each a diftindt plant. 

The Laying, for all forts of the tree or' - 
ftirub kinds, is generally performed on the 
young (hoots of the preceding fumraer, laid' 
in fpring or autumn ; and fometimes on (hoots 
of the lame year, in fummer, efpecially of 
many forts of hard-wooded ever-green trees 
and (hrubs, that do not ftrike root readily in 
the older wood ; which is generally mentioned 
in the culture of the refpecrive forts. Though 
many forts of trees having their wood of a foft 
loofe texture, layers of them, of two or feveral 
years’ growth, will often grow pretty freely ; 
but for general Laying tor moil lofts, the 
young wood of the former year, or of one 
or two rummer’s growth, are the proper 
parts for that operation. 

But in herbaceous plants propagated by 
layers, fuch as carnations, pinks, double 
Tweet-williams. Sec. the young (hoots of die 
fame year, in June and July, arc commonly 
the rooft fuccefsffcl for layers. 

The feafon for performing moil forts of 
tree and ihrub Laying is autumn and ipring, 
though it may be performed at almoit any 
time of the year; but the moil general feafon 
is afty time from September or October till 
March, except as above obferved, for fame 
kinds of very hard-wooded plant*, which, not 
i 4 L fuccecding 
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fucceeding by t!ie common method of Laying: 
in the one-year’s (hoot, at the ahove feafon, 
fhould be laycd in ttte fame fummer's ihapts in 
June or July, while of tender growth, before 
they become woody; and they will often be 
rooted by the end of the fame funruner. 

Many'kinds of under-flirubhy and herba¬ 
ceous plants will alfo fuccced, if laycd any 
time in (bring or fummer till the end of June ; 
though June and July is the mod 1'uecefsful 
for foch of the herbaceous tribe, as carnations 
and others ufually propagated by Laying, as 
they then root the fame feafon in three or four 
to five or fix weeks, proper for tranfplanting: 
it is, however, but few herbaceous plants that 
are propagated by that method, it being rea¬ 
dily effe&ed in many forts, to continue the 
varieties, by flips, off-fets, or parting the 
roots, whkn is always mentioned; and by 
which the varieties of thefe kinds arc conti¬ 
nued the fame as by Laying. 

* When intended to lay any trees or fiirubs 
that oaturafty run up with ftems, without 
furnHhing any confiderable quantity of lower 
branches eligibly fituated for Laying, a fuffi- 
cient number of flrong plants (houlu be fet in 
the nurfery, at proper difiances, and headed 
down in autumn or fpring after, within a few 
inches of the ground, that they tnay throw 
out a good quantity of young (hoots the fol¬ 
lowing fummer, near the earth, convenient 
dor Laying the fucceeding autumn ; or, if you 
wait another year, you will have many more 
(hoots for the purpofe of layers, by the firft 
(hoots throwing out many lateral ones, and 
each of which layed will form a plant; and 
the layers being rooted, and all cleared away, 
the ftool remaining will furnilh another crop 
of (hoots for laying oext year, and the (amc 
in fucceffion for many years, if required. 

But when layers are required from any trees 
that are grown up, and whofe branches are at 
a difiance from the ground, a temporary ftage 
or fcaflbld is ereded, on which to place pots 
or tuhs of mould to receive the Layers. 

One general method of merely Laying the 
branches or (hoots in the earth, is praciifed 
for ail (orts, as dirc&ed below ; byt previous 
to laying, they are often prepared different 
ways to facilitate their rooting, according as 
the trees of different natures require; as by 
fimple Laying, twilling, flitting, cutting the 
bark, piercing the (hoot, and by wireing, 
&c, as follows. 

By Simple Laying.—This is only Amply 
Laymg the (boots m the earth, as hereafter 
dire&ed, without anv previous preparation 
of twilling, flitting, occ. and is fuificient for 
vafi numbers of trees and fihrubs of the foft- 


wpoded kinds; hut iuch as do not readily 
root by this Ample method, rnuft have te- 
courfe to fome of the following ways; and the 
forts which require it are generally mentioned 
under rheir proper genera. 

By Twilling the Layer.—By giving the 
fhoot a gentle twifi in the part defigned to be 
layed, it greatly promotes and facilitates the 
cmiffion of fibres from the hruifed part.; 
and layers of numerous trees aud fiirubs may 
be forwarded exceedingly in rooting by this 
method. 

By Slitting, or Tonguing the Layer_ 

This is the mod univcrfal and generally mod 
1'uecefsful mode, where any preparation of 
the (hoot is neceffary to promote its rooting ; 
it is performed by flitting the (hoot at a joint 
underneath, up the middle, half an inch or 
an inch or more long, according to the t'ua 
and nature of the Layer, forming a fort of 
tongue, neanly the fame as directed for carna¬ 
tion Layers; Laying that part in the earth, 
and raile the top upright, or rather pointing 
inwards, fo as thereby to feparate the tongue 
of the Hit from the other past, and keep the 
flit open; then apply the earth about the Lay¬ 
er, as hereunder directed. 

By Cutting the Balk.—This is done by 
cutting the baik allround at a joint, taking 
out final! chips thereof all the way below the 
cut, and laying that part in the earth, it will 
readily emit roots; iu fome forts more freely 
than by any other preparation. 

By Piercing the Layer.—Thruft an aw! 
through the (hoot at a joint in fcveral places. 
Laying that part, and it will emit fibres from 
the wounds. 

By Wireing the Layer—Twifi a piece of 
wire hard round the (hoot at a joint, and 
prick it with an awl on each fide of the wire 
in fcveral places. Laying it in the casth, it 
will break out into roots at the confined and 
wounded parts; and often proves fucccfsful 
to fuch trees and fiirubs that do not readily 
emit fibres by the other methods. 

% one or other of the above methods, aL 
mofi all forts of trees and ihrubs may be pro¬ 
pagated. 

Always keep in mind that in trees and fiirubs, 
the young (hoots of one or two years' growth 
are the proper parts for Laying ; either fuch 
(hoots riling immediately from the bottom, pro¬ 
perly fituated for Laying, or large lower 
branches furaifiiing plenty of fuch (hoots, 
fhould be layed down, aqd all the (aid (hoots 
thereon made layers: aud the following is the 
method to be pia&ifed for Laying all (orts. 

The general method of Laying all forts of 
trees or plants, either by Ample Laying as 

above. 
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above, or by any of the other above methods, tender quality mud be potted 1 , and placed 
in refpcft to the preparation of the {hoots, is among others of fimilar nature, 
in the following manner. The ground, round When the Layers are all cleared from the 
each plant intended for Laying, tnuft he dig- {tools or main plants, the head of each dual, 
*ged for the reception of the Layers; and, as you if to be continued for furnifiiing Layers, 
proceed making excavations m the earth, lay .lhould be dreffe'd; cutting off all decayed and 
down all the {hoots or branches properly fitu- feraggy parts, and dig the ground about them, 
ated for this purpofc; peg each down with a. and lorae frefli mould worked in clofe about 
hooked ftick; laying alfo all the proper young the head, to refrefh and encourage their pro- 
(hootsoneach branch or main fhoot, fixing each during a frefh fupply of (hoots for next year*# 
layer h orn about three or four to fix inches deep, laying. 

according as they admit, and diredtly mould LEDUM, Marfh Ciftus, or Wild Rofe- 
them in that depth, leaving the tops of every mary. 

layer out of ground, from about two or three An hardy evergreeen fhrub with linear 
to live or fix inches, according to their length, leaves and decandrious flowers growing in 
though fome fhorten their tops down to an eye clutters. 

or two only above the earth ; obferving to Ciafs and order, Decandria Afonogynia. 
raife the top of each Layer fomewhat upright, Charafters.] Calyx, a fmall monophyl- 
clpccially the flit or tongued Layers, whereby to lous cup, cut into five indentures. Corolla, 
keep the flitpart open; according as all the Lay- five ovate, concave, fpreading petals. Stami- 
ers ot each plant or ftool are thus Layed, level na, ten {lender, fpreading filaments, topped 
in all the mould finally, and equally in every with oblong anther®. Pistillum, a roundifh 
part clofe about every Layer, leaving an even gerrnen, (lender ftyle, crowned with a blunt 
linooth furface, with the top of each Layer ftigma. Pericardium, a roundifh, five- 
out, as above directed. celled capfule, opening at the bafe, and con- 

Somctimcs the branches of trees arc fo in- tabling many narrow, oblong feeds, 
flexible as not to be cafily brought down for There are three fpccies, but only one is 
Laying ; in which cafe they mutt be plafhed, kept in common in gardens, 
making the gafh or cut on the upper fide; Ledum pahjlre. 

and when they are grown too large for platti- Afar jit Ledum, £sV.] Rifes with a (lender 
ing, or that the nature of the wood will not fhrubby ftalk about two feet high, dividing 
bear that operation, they may be thrown on into many (lender branches, garnifhed with 
their fides, bv opening the earth about the linear leaves having revolute margins, and 
roots, and loofening or cutting all thole on downy underneath ; the flowers come out io; 
one fide, that the plant may be brought to linall clutters at the ends of the branches, and 
the ground to admit of Laying the branches, arc of a white or reddifh colour. 

When laycts arc to he made from green- Varieties.] Ledum with ere<£k branches— 
houfc fhrubs, or other plants in pots, the Ledum with decumbent branches. 

Laying lhould generally he performed in pots. This plant will not thrive unlefs it is planted' 
cither in their own, or others placed for that in boggy earth and in a fliady fituation. 
purpofc. It is propagated by feeds fown in a fhady 

After Laying in either of the above me- place in the fpring, or by layers of the young- 
thods, there is no particular culture neccf- er (hoots ; the leaves ate of a ftrong per- 
faiy, except in the heat of fummer to give fume. , 

occafional waterings to keep the earth moift LEGUMEN, Legum, or Pod, a fpecies 
about the layers; which will greatly forward of feed-veflel, fuch as dial of the pea, bean, 
them, and promote a good fupply of roots kidney-bean. See. 

againft autumn, when thofe that are properly A Legumen, or pod, is a feed-veflel, ge- 
rooted fhould be tranlplanted. nerally oblong, having two valves, or cx- 

Wc before noticed, that fome forts will ternal openings, inclofing a number of feeds, 
lie properly rooted in the autumn after Lay- that are fattened along one future only, ^»r 
in|l and fome requite two vears: examine joining of the valves, and differs from that 
them at the proper feafon, Oriohcr and No- kiud of pod, by* the botanift termed Jiliqua, 
vernber, and let thofe that are rooted lie cut by the latter having the feeds fattened to both 
from the mother plant, with all the root the futures. SeeSiLiQUA. • 

ble, and plant them out in uurfery rows, a A11 the papilionaceous flowered plants have 
foot or two afunder, according to their-na- -a Legumen for their feed-veflel, exemplified 
terns of growth, there to remain till of due in the pea, bean, kidney-bean, lupine*, &c. 
fizc for their feveral purpoies; but thofe of See Pavilion acEus. 

4 L a UEP1DIUM, 
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LEPTDItJM, (Dittander or Pepper, wort) 
Garden Ciefs. 

The principal plants in this genus, for our 
jpurpofe, are thole well-known {mall herba¬ 
ceous annuals of the kitchen garden, the Crefs 
or Crcfles, of much eftimation, for their 
warm quality, to ufe as prime fmall fallad 
herbs at mo ft feafons of the year, the leaves 
being the ufefiil part, while in fmall young 
growth. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia SUiculofa. 

Characters.] Calyx, four-leaved and de¬ 
ciduous. Corolla, four fmall, oval, cru¬ 
ciform petals. Stamina, four long and two 
{hotter filaments, and iimple anthers. Pis- 
tillum, a heart-fhaped germen, tingle ftyle, 
and obtufc ftigma. Pericarpium, a nearly 
heart (hayed, comprefled, bilocular pod, fur- 
nifhed with very fmall, oval, pointed feeds. 

The only fpecies which merits our notice 
is, 

LePIDICM fativum . 

Cultivated or Common Garden Crefs .] Rifes 
with fmall oblong leaves near die ground, 
multifid or cut into mauy minute parts; and 
/hoots up with an upright, fmall, branchy 
(talk a foot and half high, or more, termi¬ 
nated by many fmall whitilh flowers in fum- 
mer, fucceeded by fmall comprefled pods and 
numerous very fmall red feeds, ripening in 
June, July, &c. 

Varieties.] Common fmall multi fid-leaved 
Crefs, having the leaves finely divided—broad¬ 
leaved Crefs, having the leaves much broader 
andlefs divided—curled-leaved Crefs. 

AH the varieties arc eligible to cultivate as 
fmail-fallad herbs, poflefling a warm or hot 
peppery reli/h, excellent to mix in the com 
pofition of a fallad with larger fallad plants, 
as lettuces, endive, celery, &c. though the 
common narrow-leaved variety is principally 
adopted for general culture, which, with other 
young fmall-failad herbs, as muftard, radilh, 
rape, Ac. are often ui’ed together alone for 
winter and fpring fa I lads. See Small Sal- 
laj> Hums. 

They aTt all propagated or raifed by feed 
fown, as requited for ufe, at mauy different 
times of the year, once a week or fortnight, 
where a conllant futceflion of thofc fmall 
herbs in quite young growth are in requeft, 
as they are in beft perfection for ufe in fallad* 
when only a few days to a week or two old 
at moft } otherwife, when older, tliey get too 
and ftrong rank tailed, cfpccially in futn- 
fo in that feafon fhould generally fow 
once a week or ten days, and the plants moft 
commonly cut for pfe while in their firft young 
ksrcsi cutting chan clean up to the bottom ; 


though the Crefs in particular, on emergent 
occalions, may be ufed in longer continuance 
than any of the other ftna!l-fallad herbs, fo as 
in gathering this fort, inftcad of cutting clean 
to the root, cut a little above-ground, the 
plants will /hoot up again in iteih young 
leaves, which being cut as above, a further 
fuppiy will rife in lucceflion, and may thus be 
continued, by a repetition of gathering, for a 
month or two, always cutting clofe before 
they grow rank or /hoot into ftalks; how¬ 
ever, this is only mentioned for occasional 
pra(Slice, as above, as the fuppiy thus obtained 
will be of a ftronger hot flavour in eating than 
quite young feedling plants. 

Therefore, where a conftant fuppiy of thofc 
fmall herbs are required in good perfection in 
young feedling growth, fome fhould lie fown 
in focce/fion every week or fortnight at fur- 
theft, all fpring, futnmer, and autumu; and 
once a fortnight in winter. 

The order of fowing them in the different 
feafons is:—generally low in a warm fouth 
border or other funilar fituation, or under a 
frame, &c. in the early fpring months; and 
according as the warm feafon advances, fow 
in any open compartments, all in -as light 
earth as the garden affords ; but in fummer, or 
hot dry weather, fhould be moftly fown in 
fomewhat fhady bordcis, or if in a free fitu¬ 
ation, the bed may be (haded with mats from 
the fcorching fun, and daily watered ; and in 
winter, from Odlobcr or November, till Fe¬ 
bruary or March, fow in the warmed fitu- 
ation, or principally in (hallow frames defend¬ 
ed with lights, or under hand-giaffes : hut in 
frofly or other very cold weather, in that fca- 
fon, fhould generally fow in moderate hut-beds, 
when requit al in a continued fucceflion ; aud, 
on the fame confides alien, the hot lied fowing 
is alfo requifite during the odder part of the 
fpring, or at any thne in cold feafons, where 
a fuppiy of thde and other final I-fa Had herbs 
are required to be raifed as quickly as pof- 
fiblc. 

And as to the general method of fowing flic 
feed on the different occafions, ir, in all cafes, 
fhould be fown very thick, cfpccially as the 
plants are moftly ufed in fmall young growth, 
and fhould rife thick accordingly to furnifti a 
fufficicncy for gathering ; and is moft gene¬ 
rally fown in fmall, flat, {hallow drills abobt 
three inches afunder, fawn fo thick as almoft 
to cover the earth, m a manner, and lightly* 
earthed over a quarter of an inch thick, or 
lefs; or fometimes fown on the general fur- 
face, firft raking the lurface fmooch, that, 
(owing the feed thick as above, fmootb it down 
with the back of the fpadc, and either with 

the 
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the fpade fpread Tome fine earth lightly ever it 
as thinly as poflibje, or cover in by fifting the 
earth over evenly a final! depth, juft to cover 
all the feed properly ; or fomedmes in fowing 
broad-caft on the furface, firft raking the 
ground a little even, fow the feed as above and 
take it in lightly. 

But for tome further particulars in the cul¬ 
ture of this fpecies, Garden Crefs, and all the 
other fmall-fallad herbs, as muftard, radifti, 
rape, &c. See the two general articles of 
Sallad HF.it.ns and Smali.Sai.lad Herbs. 

LEUCOJUM, Great Snow-drop or Flake. 

The plants are bulbous-rooted, herbaceous, 
flowery perennials, proper for the open bor¬ 
ders, nfing with annual (talks a foot high, 
terminated by hcxapetalous white flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Hcxandria Afonogynia. 

Char a tiers.] Calyx, an oblong, com- 
preflcd fpatha opening on the fide. Corol¬ 
la is bell-ftiaped, fpreading, and of ftx oval 
petals, joined at the bafe. Stamina, fix 
fhort briftiy filaments, and four-cornered, 
ere£t antherae. Pistillum, a roundifh ger- 
nicn under the corolla, obtufe, clavated ftvle, 
and an creCl biiftly ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a turbinated, trivaivular, trilocular capfulc, 
containing numerous roundifh feeds. 

In this genus former botanifts ranged alfo 
the eal.cnthus, or common winter fnow-drop, 
by lome refcmhlance in their flowers -, but 
they are very different from each others in 
that the flowers of the Leucojum have fix petals, 
and the C a/art thus but three, accompanied 
by a very lingular nc&arium in the centre. 

There are three fpecies—the fpring-flower- 
ing—fummer-flowering—and autumnal-flow¬ 
ering, viz. 

1. Lr ucoj v M vernum. 

Spring Leucojum.] Hath an oblong bulbous 
root, fending up feveral flat leaves, fix or 
eight inches long ; and amidft them an up¬ 
right, channeled, hollow, naked ftalk, about 
a foot high, terminated by a fpatha, protrud¬ 
ing one or two flowers on (lender foot-ftalks, 
drooping downward; flowering in March. 

2. Leucojum eejlivum. 

Summer Leucojum .] Hath a large, oblong, 
bulbous root, crowned with fcvcral long, flat, 
broad leaves; and .amidft them an upright, 
thick, hollow ftalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
high; terminated by a fpatha, protruding 
many white flowers, on (lender foot-ftalks, 
drooping downward ; flowering in May. 

3. Leucojum autumnafe. 

Autumnal Leucojum .] Hath a large, oblong, 
bulbous root, crowned with many narrow 
leaves; an upright, naked, hollow ftalk j ter¬ 
minated by a fpatha, protruding many white 
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flowers, on long weak foot-ftalks hanging 
downward, and very (lender ftyle; flowering 
in autumn. 

Of thefe three fpecies the two firft are the 
moll common in the Engirfh gardens. 

They are all very hardy, durable in root, 
but annual in leaves and llalks, which arifo. 
from the root in faring, and decay in fumrner, 
&c. foon after they have flowered; but the 
roots abide for years, and increafe exceedingly 
by off-fets, which may be feparated every two 
or three years. 

Their flower-ftalks rife immediately from 
the root, naked or leaflefs, and the flowers . 
(land at top, each confiding of fix oval pe¬ 
tals, that coalefce at their bafe; each flower 
droops in a fnow-drop manner, fucceedctl by 
plenty of feed. 

Cbnfidered as flowery plants, they are pret¬ 
ty ornaments for the borders, or any of the 
compartments contiguous to the principal 
walks and home-lawns; the roots may he had 
at the nurferies: plant them in autumn, to¬ 
wards the front, in patches of three roots in 
each, fetting them three inches deep; they 
will flower the following year, at their ufual 
time; and the roots may remain unremoved 
two or three years, when they will be in- 
creafed by off-fets into large bunches, then 
fhould be taken up for feparating the otf-fets, 
and the larged roots planted again for flower¬ 
ing, and the off-fets in nurfei y-beds for a year 
or two. 

Their propagation is by off-fets of the roots, 
as juft obferved, which they afford in tolera¬ 
ble plenty, and may Ite feparated every fecond 
or third year, in fumrner, when their leaves 
decay, like other bulbs. SceBui.BUS. 

They may alfo be raifed from feed; but the 
feediing plants will be three or four years be¬ 
fore they flower. Sow it in Auguft or Sep¬ 
tember, in a border of light earth half an inch 
deep ; the plants will rile in fpring, which in 
the fecond fumrner fhould be taken up at the 
decay of the leaf, and planted in beds till they 
flower, then removed to rite borders. 

LIGHT. Light and air are as neccftary 
for ennobling the prineij^es of vegetation as 
for the animal economy. 

It has been experienced that Light is of fuch 
infinite (ervice to the growth of vegetables* 
that it contributes exceedingly, both'to faci¬ 
litate their vegetation, and increafe their per- 
fe&ion and duration; foe it is obvious that 
mod plants are confiderably more profperous* 
and attain greater perfection in a free expo- 
fure frilly open to the Light and air, than in 
(hady places ; the fame is obferved of fruits. 
Thofe growing in a fituation full to the Light 
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of the fun, are generally more large and fair, 
ripen fooner, and mure perfedlly, both as to 
hcauty, and riclincfs of flavour, than fuch 
as grow in the fhade; the above rcafous, 
therefore, fhould determine us to cultivate 
mod of our principal plants and fruits in a 
ftuation open as much as poflihlc to the full 
light, and influence of the fun; though up¬ 
on particular occafions, in the heat of fummer, 
a fhady place may be neceflarv for foine forts 
of plants; not, However, where fhaded and 
darkened by fpreading trees, Sec. but a border 
open above to the full light, and only fhaded 
from the immediate rays of the fun ;* but for 
the general .crops, a pcrfclUy open, funny, 
lightfomc fituation, free fiom (he fhade of 
fpreading trees, is always the mod eligible. 

It is alfo obfervablc of plants growing in 
gaiden-frames, green-houft-s, &c. in winter, 
when, in time of fevere weathers covers or 
fhutters have been obliged to he continued 
long over the glades, fo as to exclude the rays 
of light, the plants thereby, for want of light, 
ficken, grow pale, and affunic an unhealthy 
appearance for a long time , the leaves often 
either decay or drop off; and frequently when 
the covers are continued very long without 
the admidion of Light, the whole plant in 
many forts gradually dwindles and perifhes. 
Great attention is therefore requifite, in this 
cafe, when the feverifv of the weather obliges 
US to ufc other covers belides the glades, to 
take every oppot(unify of a favourable day, 
or even an hour or two of a day, to admit 
the light. 

The fame is alfo obfervablc to plants in 
early hot-beds, fuch as cucumbers, -melons, 
.&c. which, early in the year, require a co¬ 
vering of mats over the glades every night, 
that if tbefe additional covers are applied too 
foon in the afternoon, and continued late in 
the morning, fo as to keep the plants long in 
darknefs, it is a very (onfiderablc difadvantage 
to their growth, as it will caufe them to grow 
weak, pale, and fickly. I.et, therefore, the 
plants in thofe beds enjoy the light every dav 
as long as podible, at lead from the fun's 
•riling to :ts letting, mr longer, if the tempera¬ 
ture of the heat of the hot-bed, and that .of 
the external air, (hall permit; for though the 
plants in hot-beds alfo grow on nights when 
m total darknefs, vet, that being a natural 
'Caufe, continue them fo hut two or three days, 
the difference in growth, (or want of day* 
* light, will foon appear. 

Light being, thciefore, fo beneficial to plants 
in general, that to incrcafc it as much as pof- 
dible.ro rhofe in frames, grccn-houfcs, doves, 
4c* it is neccflkry to paint the inftdc of all 


thefe departments white, to reflcdl the rays of 
light as much as poflihlc, hut more particu¬ 
larly on nights, and in the day-time when the 
feverity of the feafon requires covers or lhut¬ 
ters over the glafles. 

LIGHTS, Garden-frame Glafles. 

This term. Lights, is that commonly ufedby 
gardeners expremve of the glafles of garden- 
frames, which, according to the number of 
Lights, or feparate movable glafles, are de¬ 
nominated — one-Light —- two-Lieht — and 
three-Light frames—thefe being the general 
different forts or frees of garden-frames, fel- 
dom any have more than thrcc-Lights; and 
the latter arc the principal (ized frames for 

f ederal ufe in gardens; Lite other ftv.es, one- 
.ight and two-Light frames, are alfo moil 
ufeful for many occafions, as railing and nur- 
fery-frames, & cc . hut for the particular dc- 
fcription, both of the frames and their refpec- 
tive Lights, fee Frames. 

LIGUST1CUM, Lovage. 

It furnilhes fome tall herbaceous perennials 
and biennials, of aromatic quality, retained 
in gardens for variety and medical purpofes; 
rifmg with very large, radical, inanv-paited 
leaves, and crctEl, branchy, annual hulks, 
fome two yards high, otheis not half a yard, 
terminated by large umbels of yellow flowets 
of but little beauty. 

Clafs and order, Pentandrla Digynia. 
Charaders. ]• Calyx, umbellate flowers, 
having both the general ami partial umbel 
multiple, the general involucrutn of feven 
unequal leaves, and the partial one thicc or 
four, and a final] five-parted pciianthium to 
each floret. Coroi.ea, each floret of the 
umbel has five plane petals. Stamina, 
fire fliort hair-like filaments, and limplc an¬ 
thers. Pistillcm, a gennen under each 
floret, two llylcs, and fimplc ftigmas. Pic¬ 
ric arp li’M, none; an oblong, angular, 
channeled, divided fruit to each floict, con¬ 
taining two oblong feeds. 

The moll material fpecirs arc, 
i. Ligusticum Lcvijiicum. 

(Ltvijluum)— or common Lovage.'] Hath 
i a thick, fleihy, dccply-pcnctrating, perennial 
root; crowned by very large, many-parted, 
radical leaves, with broad lobes, having in- 
ciliens at top; upright, flrong, channeled 
ftalks, branching iix or feveh feet high, and 
all the branches terminated by large yellow 
umbels. 

This is the fort commonly cultivated for 
ufe, and every part of the plant is aromatic, 
ilrongiy fcenied, and medicinal, good to expel 
wind, warm and comfort rise Honiach; hut 
the feeds arc rather the moll material part. 

7 a. Lions- 
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2. LtCUSTlCUM fcatiatm. 

'Scomjh Lavage.] Hath a thtckilh, fldhy, 
penetrating, perennial root, crowned by large 
doubly-trifoliate leaves, with broad, Ihort, 
indented lobes ; upright, round Aalks, half a 
yard high; terminated by fmallilh yellow 
umbels. 

Both thefe fpecies flower in June and July, 
and ripen plenty of feeds in autumn. 

They arc hardy plants, durable in root, 
but annual in leaf and ftalk, though the fe- 
cond fort is alfo fometimes biennial; both 
forts may cafily be railed from feed; and 
freih plants from feattered feeds, will rife 
lponfancoufly. 

Both the forts may be admitted into large 
pleaiure-grounds, to increafe the variety of 
herbaccuus perennials, and the tiiA fort alfo 
for medicine, and will profper in any com¬ 
mon foil and fuuation. 

Their propagation is by feed in autumn or 
early in fpring : fow it in any bed or border 
broad-cafi, and rake it in. When the plants 
are three or four inches high, plant them out 
into beds of moift eanh, two feet afunder; 
and in autumn, thofe intended for the plca- 
fure ground (hould be tranfplanted therein ; 
but let thole for medical uie remain in the 
beds. 

LIGUSTRUM, Privet. 

This genua furnithes a hardy, deciduous, 
and cver-green Ihrub for the fljrubbery ; both 
varieties of one fpecies, adorned with oblong 
entire leaves, and fpikes of infundibuliform 
white flowers, fuccccded by black berries. 

Oafs and order, Diandria Afonogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophylluus, tu¬ 
bular, and four-parted at top. Corolla is 
monopotalous, funnel-lhapcd, with a cylin- 
di ic tube, cut at top into four oval fegments. 
Stamina, two filaments, and eredt anthe- 
lic the length of the corolla. Pistillum, 
a loundiih germen, lliort Aylc, and obtufe 
bifid ftigma. Plricarpium, a roundifh, 
fmooth, unilocular hi t ry, having four feeds. 

Modem botanifts admit but of oue ipccies, 
the principal of w hich is ikeidnous, and the 
variety an evej-green. 

l. Li oust rum vulgare. 

Common Privet :—OonliAs of the follow¬ 
ing varieties. 

Deciduous Privet ,J Hath a Ihrubby Aem, 
branching ereCUy ten or twelve feet high, the 
branches numerous quite from the bottom, 
ilentlcr, pliable, and tough; fpear-lhaped- 
oval, oppofite, clolc-litting, deciduous leaves, 
two or three indies long; and white flowers 
in thick ei edl fpilces at the ends of the branch¬ 
es, fuccccded by clutters of black berries. 


Varieties of this tree,] Gold-Ariped leaved— 
Silver-flripcd leaved. • 

Ever-green Privet. ] Hath a fhrubby, Wrong¬ 
er upright flem, branching more trebly, 
twelve or fifteen feet, having numerous 
branches quite from the bottom, of a pliable, 
tough nature; fpear-lhapcd, acute, oppofite, 
dark, ever-green leaves, about three inches 
long, and half as broad; and white flowers, 
in ered. fpikes at the ends of the branches, 
fucceedcd bv bunches of black berries. 

Both thele Airubs flower in May and jane: 
the flowers make a tolerable appearance, and 
ate fuccecded by the berries, furnifhing ripe 
feed in autumn, and frequently remain on the 
plants the greatefi pert of winter. 

The flowers are of one funnel-lbaped pe¬ 
tal, feparately final], but being collected into 
clofe fpikes, are very confpicuous. 

Both the varieties of thefe flirubs are very 
hardy, durable in rodt, Aem, and branches, 
which arc able to refill the feverefi cold with 
impunity: and as they branch numeroufly all 
the way from the bottom, clofely garnilhed 
with leaves, and their berries remaining An¬ 
gularly ornamental great part of winter, ren¬ 
ders them proper furniture for ornamenting 
the common Ihrubbery-compartments in al- 
femblagc; but the ever-green kind has the 
greateft claim to efleem, though both forts 
merit admittance in the (hrubbery collection, 
to increafe the variety ; hardly any fituation 
or foil comes amifs to them, either in open or 
ihady places, even under the (hade of other 
trees; and in the mid A of great towns and 
cities, particularly the deciduous kind, as is 
evident in London, where vaft quantities are 
brought to the maiketsin fpring and fummer, 
for fate ro the inhabitants, in pots, and with¬ 
out, to alfifl, among fome other fimilar hardy 
plants, in ornamenting their finall confined 
gardens, courts, and balconies, and to cover 
naked walls, &c. as it may be tranfplanted for 
thole purpofes aimoA any time, even in fum¬ 
mer, by taking it up with its full fpread of 
fibrous roots, giving fome good waterings. 

Thefe Airubs are alfo often employed to 
form hedges in gardens ; for which purpofe, 
as they are clofely branched to the very bot¬ 
tom, and thickly fet with leaves, they are very 
well adapted, and may be made to form a 
clofe handfome hedge, and for which occafion 
both the forts arc eligible : the deciduous kind 
forms rather the clofeA neat hedge, and the 
ever-green kind is fometimes pretened on ac¬ 
count of its continuing leaves, and for which 
it is well adapted to train in a fpreading order 
to cover any unfightly naked walls, palings, 
dec. See Hedges. „ 
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For the above purpofcs, the plants raifcd as 
hereafter direScd, are proper when about two 
or three to four or nye feet growth; or to 
form hedges, may ufc young plants about half 
a yard to two or three feet high, having them, 
however, all of fimilar height, branchy, and 
full from the bottom ; and for Shrubberies, 
train them with a Short, Single Stem below 
and bulhy above ; and when of lire above 
Sizes, arc eligible for the intended plantation. 

The propagation of both forts is by feed, 
fuckers, layers, and by cuttings ; all in the 
open ground. 

By Seed.—Sow the feed in Odtober, No¬ 
vember, or December, in a bed of common 
earth, an inch deep, or in drills that depth; 
as they do not always grow freely the iirit 
year, they may be buried till next autumn, in 
pots in the ground, as pradlifed for haws, and 
theu fown as above. When the plants come 
up, keep them hand-weeded, and when a year 
or two old, plant them out in nurfery-rows to 
remain two or three years, then tranfplanted 
for good where wanted. 

By Suckers.—Great plenty of fuckers rife 
annually from the roots, which may be taken 
-up in autumn, winter, or fpring, with roots, 
and planted in the nurfery as above. 

By Layers.—Lay down fome of the pliable 
young branches in the earth, in autumn or 
winter, and they will be well rooted by au¬ 
tumn following ; then cut them from theflool, 
■wirh their roots, and plant them in the nur¬ 
fery for a year or two, or till of proper fizc for 
the purpofes intended. 

By Cuttings.—In autumn plant cuttings of 
the young (hoots, eight or ten inches long, in 
a fhady border; they will be properly rooted 
by next autumn, then plant them out in nur- j 
(cry rows, to acquire proper growth, as 
above. [ 

LILTACE/E, Liliaceous Plants, plants 
whofe flowers rcfcmhle thofc of a lily. 

Liliaceous plants are fuch as have fix re¬ 
gular petals, in the form of a lily, or three, 
or even one petal deeply divided into fix feg- 
ments, and affume a lily-flower form ; all 
Liliaceous plants, however, have not flowers 
fio large as the Li/ium ; fome being confider- 
abiy (mailer. 

As the /ilium, or common lily, has no ca¬ 
lyx, fevcral of the Liliaceous flowers are alfo 
defiitote of a cup; and fevcral have cups, 
which are all principally of that fort of cup 
called a (patha. 

The following are the principal Liliaceous 
plants, drflruguiflung thofe without, and thofc 
with cups, or (paths*., 

Without Cups. — Lifjum, or common lily, 


all the forts—tulip, all die kinds—fritillary, 
and crown imperial—hyacinth—Aar of Beth¬ 
lehem—baftard Bar of Bethlehefn—tuberofe 
—afphodelus—fquill—hemerocallis, or day- 
lily — anthericum, or fpiderwort — aloe — 
yucca, or Adam's needle—gloriofa, or fuperb 
lily. 

With Spathas, or Cups.—Crocus—galan- 
thus, or common fnow-drop—leucojuin, or 
great fnow-drop—daffodil, narciflus, and 
jonquil—crinum, or afphodei lily—colchicuin 
—ins, or flower-de-luce — haemanthus, or 
blood-flower—gladiolus, or fword-lily.—Vir¬ 
ginia fpider-wort—amaryllis, including the 
Guernfcy lily, belladonna lily, and Jacobaea 
lily, &c.—pancratium lily. 

The greater part of all thefe Liliaceous 
plants of both claffes are bulbous-rooted ; 
fome, however, have tuberous, and fome fi¬ 
brous roots ; and all of them are perennial in 
root, but annual in Aalk. 

They all produce ornamental garden-flow¬ 
ers, and mod of them hardy enough to grow 
in the open ground ; fome for the gieen-noufc 
and fiovc. 

The culture of each fort, &c. is fully di¬ 
rected in their proper genera. 

LILIUM, Lily. 

This genus furniflics a beautiful collection 
of bulbous-rooted, herbaceous, flowery per¬ 
ennials, of majeflic growth, all proper for 
ornamenting the pleafute-garden riling with 
eredfc annual ftalks, three or four feet high, 
garniflied with long narrow leaves, and ter¬ 
minated by noble clultcrs of large, bell- 
ihaped, hcxapctalous flowers, of exceeding 
beauty. 

Ciafs and order, Hcxandria Afonogynia . 

Charaffers .J Calyx, none. Corolla 
is large, bell-fliaprxl, and of fix long petals, 
narrow at the bafe, but widening gradually 
upward, in fume forts' eredt, in others turned 

S pite hack, each of thick fubAance, keel- 
ortned on the back, and a nedtarium form¬ 
ing a longitudinal line behind near the bafe. 
Stamina, fix long fubulatc filaments, and 
oblong incumbentamherae. Pistillum, an 
oblong, cylindrfcr, fix-furrowed grrmcn, and 
a cylindrtc Ayle, the length of the corolla, 
and a thick triangular Ihgma. 1'ericar- 
pium, an oblong fix-furrowed, trivalvular, 
trilocular capfulc, filled wirh femi-orbicular 
feeds lying over each other in a double order. 

This genus retains all the fpecics and varie¬ 
ties of White Lily—Orange Lily—and Marta- 
gon Lily ; this latter is very diflinguifluble 
from the two former, by ha vine else petals of 
the corolla revolute or rolled bat k ; but fee 
each under its diAin& head. 
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White Lily Kinds , the Flowers Jlraight. 

Of thefe kinds there is only one Ipecies, 
but which comprehends feveral beautiful va¬ 
rieties ; and the common White Lily, found 
in mod gardens, is parent of them all, and 
all of which have large, white, fcaly, bul¬ 
bous, perennial loots, crowned with leaves 
from autumn till fummer, and fend up flower- 
ftalks annually, terminated by the flowers, 
which in all the varieties are pure white, 
though with fome variations. 

LlLlUM candidum. 

Common White Lily.] Hath a large fqua- 
mous, bulbous root, crowned by a duller of 
long broad leaves, clofe to the ground, re¬ 
maining all winter and fpring ; amidft them, 
in fummer, an upright firm flower-flalk, a 
yard or more high, garniflied with many nar¬ 
row leaves placed irregularly ; and terminated 
by a long cinder of large, open, bell-lhaped, 
pure white flowers, one above another, hav¬ 
ing the infidc of the petals fmooth. 

Varieties of this arc.] Common white Lily 
with (biped leaves—with purple-ftripcd flow¬ 
ers — double-flowered. 

lire two following are alfo fuppofed to be 
varieties only of the common white Lily, 
<lifilling from it principally in that the above 
kinds have generally eredt flowers, and thefe 
have dependent or drooping flowers, and 
fome other vacations, as in their deferipti- 
ons, viz. 

Dependent White Lily of Conjlantinople .] 
Hath a large fcaly bulbous root ; with leaves 
and flower-llalks like the parent fort, only 
the flalk is more (lender, the flowers hnaller, 
and generally glowing in a dependent or 
drooping petition. 

DrpenJent, broad-Jlalkcd, mofl-floriferous 
white Lily of Conjlantinople.] Hath a bulbous 
root, and leaves like the other ; but the (talk 
large, broad, and flat, fudaining at top a 
large bunch of fmallcr, pendent flowers, from 
fifty or lixtv to a hundred in number. 

All the above varieties arc by modern bo- 
tanifls arranged as varieties only of the Lilium 
tandidnm , or common white Lily, obtained 
by the effedls of culture ; and that by conti¬ 
nuing to increafe them by off-lets of the root, 
they will all retain their differences; and by 
feed more varieties may be gained. 

They have all great merit in the beauty of 
their flowers, winch have alfo great fra-; 
ranee, particularly all the finglc-flowered 
inds ; hut the double fort having often fuch 
a multiplicity of petals as to exclude the (la¬ 
mina and anthcrae, the parts from which the 
effluvia proceeds, that they arc frequently de- 
ftituie of fragrance. All die forts, however, 


demand attention as flowery plants, and are 
all fo exceedingly hardy as to profper in almoft 
any foil and fituation without trouble; and 
if intermixed with each other, and the other 
fpecies of this genus, they will exhibit a de¬ 
lightful variety, in die beauty of their elegant 
flowers ; and the ftriped-leaved variety merits 
double efleem, for being not only ornamental 
in its flowers, like the others, lias qjfo great 
Angularity in its finely-ftriped leaves, which 
being long, broad, and elegantly flriped with 
yellow, fpreading all around flat on the ground, 
and abiding, appear exceedingly ornamental, 
but more confpicuoufly fo in winter and early 
fpring* 

They all flower in June and July, and their 
(talks decay in Augufl; then, the roots re¬ 
maining for fome Dttle time at reft, is the 
only proper period for taking up the bulbs, 
when neceflary, as hereafter obferved. 

Orange-Lily Kind, the Flowers Jlraight. 

This furni(hes only one fpecies, but which, 
like the former, is prolific in fome eminent 
varieties ; all with large, roundifti, fcaly, 
bulbous, perennial roots, crowned with 
leaves in fpring that decay in autumn and 
winter; and annual flower-ftalks terminated 
by the flowers, which are univerfally of a 
reddiih, or orange-colour, fome more fiery 
than others. 

2. Lilium bulbifcrttm. 

Bulbiferous , or Bulb-bearing Lily.] Of which 
there are the following varieties: 

Common Orange Lily.] Hath a large fqua- 
mous bulbous root; an upright firm flower- 
ftalk, riling three feet high ; very clofely gar- 
nifhed with oblong, nanovv, rigid, dark-green, 
(hilling leaves, placed irregularly ; and the top 
crowned by a duller of large, open, bell- 
fhaped, erect-growing, orange-coloured flow¬ 
ers, rough within. 

Varieties of this.] With double flowers— 
with variegated leaves—dwart-ftalked. 

All did'e forts flower in June and July very 
confpicuoufly, and their (talks decay ia .Au- 
guft or September, when their roots remain 
at reft for two months ; which is the time for 
removing them, when neceflary, either to le- 
parate die oft-fecs, or tranfplant die main roots 
from one place to another, ’ 

They are all very hardy, and will thrive 

almoft any where, no foil comes amifs to 
them, and will grow freely either in open fitui¬ 
tions, or under (hade of trees, or in towns a- 
mong buildings, &c. 

The (talks of thefe forts remain fully adorn¬ 
ed with leaves till the decay of the flowers, 
SiC. 

Bulbiferous Fiery Lily.] Hath a fcaly, 

M* bulbous 
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bulbous root,* an upright firm flower-ftalk, 
half a yard or two feet high* garniihed with 
narrow leaves, placed (battering; and bear¬ 
ing bulbs at the joints ; and terminated by 
fmaller upright, bright flame-coloured flowers. 

Varieties of this.) Greater broad-leaved 
hulhiierous Lily—many-flowered bnlbiferous 
Lily—fmall hulbiferous Lily—hoary bulbife- 
rous Lily. 

All tiicfe bulbiferous kinds flower orna¬ 
mentally in June and July* at which time all 
tire forts bear many fmall bulbs on their 
flower-flalks, which are embryo plants, and 
if taken off when the flalks decay, arid plant¬ 
ed in any bed or border, they will readily 
grow, and flower the fecond year. All the 
torts, however, increafe alfo abundantly by 
off-fets of the root, and may be taken off in 
autumn, as obferved above for tire Orange 
Lilies. 

Thefe forts are alfo all as hardy as the O- 
range Lilies, and will grow in any foil and 
lituation. 

Afart agon Kinds', the Flowers reflexed. 

There are fevcral fpecies, all of which dif¬ 
fer from tire white and orange Lily kinds, in 
having the flowers reflexed, and the petals ot 
the corolla revolute, or rolled quite back ; 
they have all large, fcaly, bulbous, peren¬ 
nial roots ; leaves and flower-flalks tiling 
annually in fpiing, furmounted by many flow ¬ 
ers, generally in a reflexed or drooping poii- 
tion, and with all their petals turned back to¬ 
ward the ftalk. 

3. Lilium Martagon. 

Old Purple Martagon, or Turk's Cap .] Hath 
a large, fquamous, bulbous root; upright 
flower-flalk, three or four feet high, gamilh- 
ed with broadifh leaves in whorls, and ter¬ 
minated by large loofe fpikes of purpiith, 
black-fpottcd, reflexed flowers, with revolute 
petals. 

Varieties.'] White-flowered Martagon— 
Double-flowered old Martagon—red old Marta- 
gon with hairy flalks—impeliai old Marta¬ 
gon with divided flalks. 

This fpecies and varieties have been long 
inhabitants of our gardens; they all flower in 
June, have a good appearance, bat impart a 
difagreeabie odour. 

4. Lilium pomponium. 

Pompony Afartagon. ] Hath a large, fcaly, 
bulbous root; an upright flower-flalk, three 
of four feet high, garnifhed with narrow 
swl-fhaped leaves, placed fpatfediy ; and the 
top terminated by many reflexed, bright-red 
flowers, having jfjtvolutc petals. 

VarietiHj$ Pojlttjtony double red Martagon 
—white pompon/ Ikdartagon—double white 


Martagon-— red-fported Martagon—whitc- 
fpottcu pompony Martagon— yellow pom- 
pony Martagon — ycllow-fpottcd pompony 
Martagon—early fcailet Martagon—major 
fcarlct pompony Martagon. 

AH thefe pompony Murtagons flower in 
June, and make a fine appearance, their 
flowers being largo and numerous. 

They are hardy, grow frcclv any where, 
and may be propagated plentifully by ofl'-lcts, 
when their flalks decay. 

5* Lilium chalecdoniettm. 

Chalcedonian Scarlet Afartagon .] Hath a 
large bulbous root; an upright thick flower- 
flalk, three feet high, clofclv garniihed with 
hioad fpcar-ihaped leaves, placed irregularly ; 
and terminated by fevcral large, reflexed, 
bright fcarlet flowers, with revolute petals. 

Varieties .] With decp-fcarlet flowers—- 
with purple flowers—with large bundles of 
(lowers. 

They all flower in July, and make a very 
fine appearance; will grow any where, and 
multiply fall by off-fets of the root. 

6. Li l 1 v M fuperlmm. 

Superb Pyramidal Afartagon, or Amo:can 
Lily ] Hath a huge, fcaly, bulbous root; an 
upright, fttong flalk, riling four or hvc feet 
high, garniihed with broad, fpcar-lhapcd, 
featteted leaves ; and the flein branching py¬ 
ramidally, producing large, bell-fhapcd, re¬ 
flexed, orange and yellow black-fpottcd flow¬ 
ers, in a fupcrh pytumid, Angularly beautiful 
in June and July. 

This makes a noble appearance, and is 
worthy of a place in every colle&ion. 

7. LlLlUM canadcnfe. 

Canada Spotted Afartagon.] Hath a fcaly 
bulbous root; an upright ftrong flalk, riling 
four or five feet high, garniihed with oblong, 
pointed leaves in whotls ; and terminated 
by numerous, large, bdl-fhaj>ed, reflexed, 
yellow flowers, fpotted with block, having 
the petals fearedy revolute. 

This flowers in Auguft, is afincmajeflic 
plant, and makes a grand appearance during 
the time of its blow. 

Variety.] With deep yellow flowers. 
fVith ere/-/ Flowers. 

8. Lilium philadelphicum. 

Philadelphian Bell-flower Lily. J Hath a 

bulbous root, upright ftem, with the leaves 
in whorls, and erc£f, bell-lhaped flowers, 
with clawed petals. 

9. LlI.IUM camfchatenfe. 

Kamfchatka Bell-flowered Lily.] Hath a 
bulbous root, upright Hem, with the leaves 
in whotls, and creel, bcll-fhaped flowers, the 
fietals feflilc. 
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All ihefe fpecics of Li/hm, and refpe&ivc 
varieties, arc univcrfaliy bulbous in root, as 
before ohfcrvcd, moAly very large, com- 
pofed of numerous fqqarase, or Scales, in- 
crcafe confiderably by oft-fets, and are all 
perennials; but are annual in ftalk, which 
always rifes dirc£lly from the >root in fpring. 
crowned immediately with the flower-buds, 
which, in all the forts, Rand naked without 
any fort of calyx or cup ■, each flower is large, 
and of fix oblong petals, blowing in perfe&ion 
principally in June, July, and Auguft, fuc- 
■cccded by feed in autumn; then the llalks de¬ 
cay, and the roots ccafe to grow for feme 
Ipace of time that feafon; which period of 
reft, before the bulbs begin again to grow, is 
the moll proixrr time to remove them, when 
neerflury, either to Separate the off-fets for 
increafi-, or to tranfplant the main roots 
into another place, - or to take them up for 
falc, &ic. 

They all demand efteem as plants of orna¬ 
ment, for the beauty of their flowers, which are j 
of a llrikinglv noble appearance, and foinc of; 
thegrandefl that adorn our guldens, though, on 
art mint of their commtninefs and eafy culture, 
arc rather difregarded ; but even the moll com¬ 
mon foils of them claim attention as flowery 
plants ; as for inflance, the white Lily, very 
common in moll places, is neverthelcfs a very 
elegant flower, it adorning the top of the llalk in 
a vail duller of pure fnowy white flowers, that 
vhevefoever fituated, it diftinguifhes itfelffin- 
eul.triy ornamental, and ditfules a fragrant 
odour all mound. All the others poflefs alfo 
a proportionable degree of beauty and value 
for the embellilhment of the plcafure-ground. 
Thercfoic all the fpecies and relpodive varie¬ 
ties aie pioper ornaments for every compait- 
ment of the pleafnre-ground ; and if the dif¬ 
ferent forts are properly intermixed, they will 
c-H'edt a moll elegant variety, fuecceding each 
other in blow, upwards of three months ; ob- 
ferving if any forts are wanted particularly for 
fliady or clofe places, the common white Li¬ 
ly, orange Lily, and common Martagons, are 
the moll eligible, for they will thrive under 
trees; and the orange Lilv alfo often in final! 
gardens in the midlt of buildings, in towns 
and titles; hut befnles planting all the forts 
for the beauty of their flowers, I would ad- 
vife to have many of the llriped-leaved white 
Lily placed towards the fronts ot the moll 
conlpieuous compartments, for the beauty alio 
of its leaves in autumn, winter, and ipnng, 
as already obferved, which, it dilpoled al¬ 
ternately with the common white Lily, whole 
leaves are entirely green, they will exhibit the 
mure ftriking variety. 


One method of planting and general cul¬ 
ture is the fame for all the forts. 

The proper time for planting and trans¬ 
planting them is in autumn, when their flow¬ 
ers and llalks decay, which is generally in 
Aogull and September, the roots being then 
at reft for a fliort fpace of time, which is th© 
only proper feafon for removing or trans¬ 
planting them, and for procuring roots to 
plant; though tire bulbs taken up at the above 
feafon of reft, may be kept out of ground, if 
necclTary, till Odlober or November: the 
white Lilies, however, do not fucceed if kept 
hong out of the earth, and all the others fuc- 
ceeu beft when planted again as form as pof- 
fible.' The bulbs of ail the forts are fold at 
die nurferies ; their prices are very reason¬ 
able ; and the moft proper time to apply for 
them is from the end of Auguft till Oilober, 
as above noticed. 

Plant them fingly, as they will foon increafe 
by off-fets into large bunches, difpofing them 
in aflemblage in different parts of the borders, 
and towards the front of the principal Ihrub- 
bery clumps; placing them three or four inch¬ 
es deep, anti at good diftances from one an¬ 
other, obferving to mix the different forts in 
the alternate wav ; that is, plant lirft a white, 
next an orange Lily, &c. Rationing fome for¬ 
ward, others more back in the feveral com¬ 
partments, to effect the greater fhow of va¬ 
riety. 

Or may alfo plant Some in Separate beds by 
themfdvcs, twelve or fifteen inches afunder ; 

! cither of different forts together, or each in 
diftincl beds, or Separate rows, &c. 

After being planted, none of the forts re- 
uire any particular culture, for they will en¬ 
ure all weather at every feafon 1 ; So no more 
is neccffary than deftroying weeds among 
them by hoe; and as Some of them run up 
with pretty tall flcndcrftalks,thev (hould befup- 
ported with Ricks to preferve effectually their 
upright pofition, whereby their flowers will al¬ 
ways appear to the befl advantage. 

They may all remain undifturbed two or 
three years, or longer; nor indeed is it pro¬ 
per to remove thefe forts of bulbs oftener; for 
by remaining they flower ftrongcr after the 
firll year, and having incrcafed bv off-fets 
into large bunches, many ftalks will’rife from 
each bunch of roots, fo as to exhibit a large 
duller of flowCrs ; it is, however, proper to 
take up the bulbs entirely every three or four 
years at leaft, at rhe decay of the ftalk, to fe¬ 
derate the increafcd off-fets both for propa¬ 
gation, and to difburthen the main roots, 
and give them room to take their proper 
growth. 

M 2 Obfcrvc, 
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. Obferve, that when defigned to remove an_ 
of thefe kinds of bulbs, the proper feafor 
for it is in fummer and autumn, July, Auguft 
and September, when their flower-ftalks de 
cay, and the bulbs done growing, befot 
they begin again to emit frefh fibres below 
and to form any fhoot at top; after which 
effort of growth, it is improper to removi 
tliem that feafon, which would prevent thei 
flowering the following year, and fomc forts 
probably not the year after in full perfection ; 
mark, therefore, the above-mentioned lime 
for removing the roots of all thefe fpecies 
for although moll of the forts arc fo hardy 
that they might be removed occasionally at 
almoft any time, both before they begin to 
ihoot for flowering, and after the flowers de¬ 
cay, without any material injury to the bulbs, 
only the removal of them out of feafon, as 
above, greatly impedes or retards their flow¬ 
ering the enfuing fummer: but having done 
their year’s growth, at the decay of the flowei 
and ftalk, they become inactive for feme time, 
not drawing any nouriilunent, and at whicl 
period they may be fafely removed; oblerving, 
however, that, as fome forts very loon begin 
again to emit new fibres at bottom, and foin 
the fhoot of the future leaves and flowers, 
which is particularly the cafe of all the white 
Lily tribe; fo that, when neccfiary to remove 
die roots, obl'erve the proper time, as above, 
and not generally remove any of the forts 
after they have begun to ftioot again, if you 
would infure the next year’s bloom and pro- 
fperity of the bulbs. I would, however, re¬ 
mark, that as foir.e foils, fucli as the orange 
Lily kinds, See. do not begin to pu(h new 
leaves till towards fpring, the loots may more 
Jafclv be removed, if neccffary. any time from 
the decay of the flower and Aalk, till towaid 
ChriAmas; but would obfeive on the other 
hand, that the fuoncr the removal or planting 
is performed after the decay of the Aalk, the 
better for all bulbs plumed early in autumn, 
flower Aronger than fuch as are planted a 
month or two later. 'Sec Bulbus. 

Such bulbs, however, which are removed 
at the proper period of reft, may, if occaiion 
require it, be kept out of ground a month or 
two, efpcciully in dry land or inofs, or the like, 
to keep them from drying and fhrinking by 
the air; but the retention of thefe roots long 
out of the earth, thou Id only be pradtifeo, 
either when "•neceSary to keep them for lale, 
or SO fend to any dillancc, or that the ground 
it Hot r£ady for their leccption, and fuch like 
oectfions ; though they lhould never he kept 
out of ground h.nger than October, or No¬ 
vember at latcA ; tber%hitc Lily kinds, in par- 
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ticutar, fhould be kept but as fhorf a time as 
poflible above ground. 

' Propagation of all the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts is mod 
commonly by off-lets of the root; they may 
alfo be raifea from feed to obtain new va¬ 
rieties. 

By Off-fets.—All the forts of thefe root* 
yield off-fets abundantly every year, which, 
when greatly wanted for propagation, may 
be taken off annually in autumn, otherwile 
once in two or three years, according as they 
are wanted ; and the proper time of the year 
is in fummer and autumn, when the flower is 
paA and the Aalks decayed, as obf.rved above; 
obferving, either to feparatc the off-fets fioin 
the mother bulbs in the ground, or the whole 
taken up, and all the off-fets, fmall a*..1 great, 
feparated from the main bulbs; the fmall off-fets 
fhould then be planted in be !., a fo * aiunder, 
and three inches deep, to r: .nubs a , ear or two; 

nd the large bulbs fhould be pl;»> td agiiu m 
the borders, &c. lingly ; the oM-fet., alfo in 
he nurfcry-1 eds, after having obtained li/.e 
and Arength for flowering in pcrfcdlior. may 
’« planted out wheic wanted. 

By Seed.—Tiiis is fometimes pradiil'ed, bu* 
more particularly for the Maitagom, to oh- 
aiu more varieties, lu autumn, fuou alter 
he feed is ripe, fow it in pots cr boxes of 
ich light earth, hJf a" inch deep ; place 
he pots in a fhcltctcd 'aua.ion all winter, 
and the plants will appear in the fjuing; when, 
n April, remove the pots 10 h.t,e only the 
morning fun all the Iummer, giving mod - 
rate waterings ; in Auguft trjnipi.mr the bulbs 
nto nurici v-l.cds in flat dulls an inch deep, 
and thice or four aliindcr; but as .lie bulbs 
will be very fmall, fcattcr die earth and bulbs 
ogether in tin* diill.,, and «<ocr then v.itlu 
earth the above dcpdi; ml inving grown 
here till Auguft or V t nber following, 
ranfplant them into another bed, placing them 
ftght or nine incl es each v;.y afunder, here 
o remain to fhow their fii.l flowers; then 
ranfplant them finally into the pleafule- 
round 

LIMODORUM, B.ftard Hellebore. 

This genus confifts of herbaceous, bulbo- 
uhcrous-rooted perennials for ornamenting the 
love, having crcdt, anuual (talks, aud penta- 
icrulous, nectariferous flowers. 

Clals and order, (lynandria Diandria. 

Charaflerr.] Calvx, a vague fpatha pro- 
ruding the flower. Corolla, five ovate, 
hlong, fpreading petals, tire two upper ones 
onnivenr, and a monophyllous concave uec- 
arium the length of the petals. Stamina, 
wo gynandrious filaments in an oblong body, 
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rifinjr upward, and topped with ovate twin 
anthers. Pistillum, a columnar germen 
the length of the corolla, and placed below the 
flower, the ftyle flender. crowned with a fun 
nel-tliaped ftigma. Pericarpium, a co¬ 
lumnar capfule with three valves and one cell 
opening at the angles, containing many fco 
biForin feeds. 

The mull remarkable fpccies are, 

i. Ljmodorum tubcrafum . 

7 'uberous-rooted American Limodorum.] Hath 
a bulbo-tuberous root, from which ariic three 
or tour leaves, each narrowed at the bafe, 
nine or ten inches long, and near an inch broad 
in the middle, euding in a point; the flower- 
ftaik antes from the root to about eighteen 
inches high, on the extremity of which the 
flowers ;re placed in a fpike, about five or iix 
in number, and inclining all one wa\ ; they ate 
f a ptirplifh-red colour and bearded, and are 
J ..< ;cdcd by a th: i.c-cornered germen which 
contains 1 • •"•-! . 

2 Lt.VionoKUM tankcrviih. 

T. nki.r'-jille Chi-cfc Limodorh/n.] Hath a 
huibi'-bhtous root fend.tig forth three or four 
oblong-oval, pointed leaves, plaited and nar¬ 
row cd at their hate, about eighteen inches long, 
and lix or feven wide in the middle ; the flow¬ 
er iialk atifes fioin the toot upwards of two 
feet high, imniihed with a long-ipike of large 
and molt beautiful Hewers, each confiding of 
five obi.mg 1'pjc.iding petals of a pure white 
on their upper tide and brown beneath, with 
a Lrge cotivave naffuriinn tinged with red 
tow aids the ex*’emity ; they are fnccecdcd by 
a three-cornered columnar germen containing 
the teals. 

'I hefe beautiful plants fhouid be always 
k 'pt n. :.i lime: they are imreafed hy oft- 
f ets w.iKii tile a -‘he mots ; thefe may be 
taken off in naumi 01 1'piing mid planted 
iinglv into fmall po..-, .md immediately plunged 
into the h..rk-bed. 

LINING liuM-cds ; the • ork of applying 
a layer of hot-dung to the lides of the beds to 
revive the declining heat. 

This bnlinefs ot Lining is a mod eflentially 
ncccllary work occaliunally in the cultuic of 
all piuicipal dung hot-beds in early feafons of 
the year, or that ate - adcany time in winter 
or fpring, from October or SJovcmbei, &c. 
tilt the end of April or beginning or middle ot 
May ; for as thefe hot-beds generally in three 
or four to five or fix weeks, accotding to 
their fubflantc, begin to decline Ids or mqt.e 
in their requilite degree of heat, they requite 
a tevival thereof, accordingly, to continue them | 
in regular heat of eligible icmpcrature; which 
in dung hot-beds can only be effected by ap¬ 


plication of Linings of fre/h hot dong to the 
(ides, commonly called Lining the bed; and 
!»y the aid of which, communicating its frefh 
lively heat internally to the bed, the decreafing 
heat is revived in a renewed degree for two or 
three weeks longer, when, by adding a frefh 
Lining to one or both lides, is again revived 
in a fimilar manner; ar.d thus, by occafiopal 
repetition of two, three, or more Linings, a 
hot-bed is continued in a proper degree of 
heat feveral months, as exemplified in early 
cucumber and melon hot-beds, which, with¬ 
out the aid of occafional Linings, would not 
retain fufficicm heat to forward their refpedlive 
plants, &c. to proper perfection. 

The dung for this purpofe of Linings mu ft 
be of the belt frefh horle liable dung, tnoift and 
full of a lively fteamy heat, fuch as deferibed 
under the articles Horse-dung and Hot¬ 
beds ; and to be prepared for this occafion in 
the manner there advifed ; and in proper quan¬ 
tity to make the Linings fubftantial, fifteen or 
eighteen inches wide, and as high as the dung 
ot the hot-bed ; for If too flender, they would 
not effedt the intended purpofe, elpecially in 
early beds, or the heatconfidrrably decrcafed. 

So that in proceeding in eai Iv hot-bed work, 
fhould, according to the extent of your bed 
or beds, and feafon of the year, be careful to 
allot and referve always a fufficicncy of clung 
for Linings; early beds in very cold weather 
will generally require more fubftantial and 
frequent Linings than later-made beds in the 
advanced fpring months ; and fume hot-beds, 
for flight or temporary occafions juft to raife 
tome plants for two or three weeks, will fome- 
rimes require but very little or no Lining: 
iikewife hot-beds made late, fuch as in the 
beginning or any time in May, will need but 
very trifling Lining, or tome not at all, ex¬ 
cept in Ionic particular occafions, in plants 
being rather backward in growth, the weather 
cold, and the bed declined much in heat, when 
probably, even in May, or beginning of june, 
a final moderate Lining may be neceilaiy in 
fornc foits of tender plants. 

Agreeably therefore to the foregoing inti¬ 
mations, apply the requilite Linings to the 
reipedlivc hot-beds in proper time, according 
as you lhall judge it neccffary on examining 
the ftate of heat of the laid beds ; not let than 
decline too confidcrably before you apply the 
Lining, whereby to continue always a mo. 
lerately lively heat, hut never violentmark 
this; and on which confideratu n, l e not over 
>afty in applying a Lining while the to 
m fame tolerably brifk heat ; 01 Kimc times 
ipply the Lining bv degrees, railing u only 
half way at hilt, adding "more in lurght in a 
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few days after; and fo proceed till raifed to 
the height of the hot-bed. 

In applying the failings, it is generally 
eligible to line only one line at a time, com¬ 
monly the back part of the bed firft; and in 
a week or fortnight after line the front fide, 
and both ends, if thought neceflary; or in 
particular cafes of the hot-bed having fud- 
denlv declined, or been permitted to dccrcafc 
very confidciably in heat before applying the 
requisite Lining, may line both titles mode¬ 
rately at once, about twelve or fifteen inches 
width, and only as high as the dung of the 
bed at fit It; may be a little augmented by 
degrees according as the dung ot the Lining 
fettles lower. 

The requisite general fubfiance of the Lin¬ 
ings is from twelve to fifteen or eighteen inch¬ 
es width in dung, and as high as the dung of 
the bed, or fometimes a tew inches higher ; 
but for carlv beds ot cucumbers, melons, or 
other plants of long continuance in hot-beds, 
the Linings fhould generally he laid fifteen t* 
eighteen inches width at bottom, according as 
you ma\ conceive it neceft'try, narrowing the 
width gradually upwaids to eight, ten, or 
twelve inches ai top, which may he raifed at 
once to the full height of the dung of the bed, 
or but a jew inches higher up the fide of the 
frame, to allow lor leuling; or, however, it 
a ftrong Lining, he rather cautious in railing 
if inu<-h above ti.c dung of the hot-bed, cfpc- 
cially if very ftrong, hot, fteamy dung in the 
Lining, for fear cither of its thiowing in a 
too ftrong heat above to burn the internal earth 
of the bed, or imparting a copious rank 
ilcam to penetrate within the frame, which 
would fteam-fcald tender plants of cucumbers, 
melons, tender annuals,. &c. 

But generally as foon as tire Linings are 
raifed to rite intended proper height, agreeable 
to the above intimation, it is piopcr to lay a 
flratum ofearth at top two inches thick, clofc 
up to the bed or bottom pair of the frame, 
Hoping a little outward to throw oft'the falling 
wet of rain, or fnow, &c. w hich top covet¬ 
ing of earth is efienfial, both to keep down 
the heat of the Lining from efcapiug too con- 
fidcrably above, that it may be confined and 
-directed more c licet ually to its intended pur- 
jiole of imparting us whole or piincipa! heat 
Internally to the- revival of that of the bed ; 
and alfo the top fttatum of earth keeps down 
the ftrong fteam, common in Linings, and 
,pi events its anting immediately horn the tank 
.citing, and entering the fiairc at bottom, oi 
through any fmali crevice thereof, ct at top, 
•where the J.ights are occtifionaily railed for 
^he admiffion offrefh air, and for the internal 


fteam of the bed to evaporate: as rite rancid 
dung fteam, without being moderated by firft 
pairing through a ftratum of earth, if it enters 
within the frame conlid.rably, would prove 
very pernicious to moft plants, and the total 
dcftru&ion of fomc. 

Or, occafionally in applying the Linings, 
may raile them by degrees, as before hinted ; 
beginning before the heat of the lied is much 
declined; railing the Lining only about half 
way up at firft, and fo advancing it gradually 
to the proper height, as above, ubferving the 
fame precautions. 

According as the heat of the Linings declines 
eonfidcrablv, they mull lie renewed bv a flip- 
ply of frcih hot dung, and in which mav apply 
the dung to the hack and front tides of the bed, 
in alternate order, at one or two weeks’ inter¬ 
val; fit ft the hack, generally the moft j’ub- 
ftantiallv, and afterwards the front. See. in the 
order as above. 

In renewing the Linings, it mav fometimes 
he effected by turning out, and (baking i:p 
the fame dung mixcdly together, dircvfiv funn¬ 
ing it again into a Lining ; or only etc ome 
of the heft or lead dec. a veil or exluuftcd pairs 
of the old Lining, mixing it up properly w ith 
a good fupply ot new dung, fo applying it im¬ 
mediately in a proper fuhliantial Lining as be¬ 
fore, uling tl»e fame precaution formerly advifed. 

But when flu-dung of the Linings is greatly 
exhmiftetl, fhould life inollly or wholly ft cm 
dung in the renewal, wliae a fuftuictuv is 
conveniently attainable. 

Sometimes Linings of ho’-dnng are ufed 
fuhftantiallv in working feme forts of forc ing 
ftames, in railing early downs and fruits, by 
applying the dung againll the hat k of the 
frame two or three feet w idth at bottom, nar¬ 
rowing gradually to a foot and half, or le ts, at 
the top, railing the whole according to the 
height of the frame, four or five to fix nr 
feven feet ; which heating confiderahly againll 
the whole hack of the frame, communic ate., 
the heat internally to warm the interior air of 
the inclofcd frame, in which being placed pots 
of various forts of an v deli table nowcr-plauts, 
roots, feeds, &rc. or alfo fomc pots of dwarf fruit- 
tree?, fuch as cherries, peaches, Arc. or fomc 
planted in the borders within; alfo vines, or 
fomc branches of thefe conducted internally 
from trees planted on the outlidc ; and all of 
which, hy the internal heat communicated by 
the ftrong Lining behind, arc forwarded to 
early production ; fupporting the internal heat 
by renewing the Linings according to the 
above directions. Sec Forcing Frames. 

And Linings of dung arc fometimes ufed in 
fupporting tlic heat of uutfery hot-beds of 

young 
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young pine-apple plapts, and fomc culier ex- i. Ltnum ujitatiffimum. 
otic* of the hot-houfe or Hove, both in dung 'Mofl Ufefu /, or Common Cultivated Annual 
and tan-bark hot-beds, under proper frames Flax.] Hath a taper fibry root; upright, flen- 
and glaffcs; and efpecialiy thofe wintered in der, unbranched ftalk, two feet ana a half 
thefe detached hot-beds diftindt from the hot- or a yard high, garnifhed with narrow, fpear- 
houfc, &c. and in which a conftant regular (liapcd, alternate, grey-coloured leaves; and 
heat, almoft equal to that of a (love, muft be the ftalk dividing into foot-ftalks at top, ter* 
fupporicd, fo as when the natural heat of the minated by fmall, blue, crenated flowers in 
bed is on the decline, a ftrong lining of hot June and July, fuccecded by large round cap- 
dung is applied, more panicularly to a dung l'ules of ten cells, containing each one feed, 
bed, half a yard or two feet wide below, nar- This may be faid to he oiic of the moft va- 
rovving moderately upward, and continued the luablc plants in the whole vegetable kingdom ; 
fame on both fulcs occalionallv, in the order as as from the bark of its ftalks is manufa&ured 


above ; and according as the beat of the lining 
fubiidcs, it muft lie immedi ift-ly renewed by a 
fupply of frelh dung, either worked up with the 
bell of that of the declined Lining, or, if this is 
much decayed, have wholly new; fo, with 
either of winch, direiEtly-form a new fub- 
Ihmtial Lining, as in the firft : and thus may 
maintain the hot-bed in a proper degree of 
beat Irom autumn till fpring, whfcn probably, 
if a dung bed, it will be much decayed, when 
an entire new bed will be naeffary, and the 
plants in their pots removed therein, and the 
mjniiiic heat fupported as before by Linings. 

All the decayed dung of the different occa- 
ftonal Linings, when done with for that occa- 
fit>11, become mofl excellent manure for the 
Kitchen-garden, as obi’cVved of the Dung ilot- 
bcd. under that article. 

LINUM, Lint, or Flax. 

This genus coni',fts of herbaceous annuals 
aud perennials of erect growth, proper both 
for valuable economical ufes, and to form va¬ 
riety in gardens. I'lie common flax being 
a mofl valuable annual foi field culture, for 
the bark of its (talks to make linen, and its 
feeds linfecd-oil ; ann lbme of the perennials 
ferve to adorn the pica lure-ground; all of 
them riling with eredt ftalks from about two 
to tout < t five feet high, garnifhed with nar¬ 
row leaves, and terminated by fmall funnel- 
fhapai quinqucpetalous flowers. 

Clafs and older, Pentandria Pentagynia. 

Charaflers.] Ca LYX, five fpcar-thaped per¬ 
manent haves. Corolla isfunnel-fliaped. 
confifling of five oblong petals. Stamina, 
five awl-lb-ped filaments, and arrow-fhaped 
anther* Pistillum, an oval gennen, h\c 
filiform ftyles, and reflexed ftigmas. Perj 
carpi i'M, a globulai, pcnt.rgonous, quin- 
quevalvular, dec emlocular captule, having one 
oval plane feed in each cell. 

There are many fpecies, but not more than 
one proper tor economical ufes. which is the 
common Flax, an annual; one fometimes 
cultured in gardens for variety, apetennial; 
and two fhrubby kinds lor the grecn-houfe. 


the Flax, or Lint, for making all forts of 
linen cloth; from the rags of the linen is 
made paper; and from the feeds of the plant 
is exprefled the linfeed-oil, fo ufcful in many 
medicinal occalions, as well as to painters, and 
various other trades. 

The plant is annual, and is raifed in fields 
like corn. See its Culture. 

2 . Linum Perennc. 

Perennial Siberian Flax. ] Hath a fibrated 
l>erennial root, fending up annually fevcral 
upright ftrong ftalks, branching four or five 
feet high ; garni filed with fmall, narrow, 
fpear-fhaped, alternate, dark-green leaves, 
and terminated by umbellate chillers of large 
blue flowers in June, fucccedcd by feeds in 
autumn. 

Both thefe fpecies of Linum are hardy; the 
firft is but of one year’s duration, the fecond 
of many by the root, but is annual in ftalk. 

The firft is cultivated in fields for the ufes 
before obferved, but rarely in gardens, except 
a few plants in patches for variety; it rifes 
from feed in fpring, lhoots up into ftalk, gra¬ 
dually arriving to its full height in June and 
July, and having flood to perfect its feed, is 
then pulled and prepared for ufe. 

The perennial fort is proper furniture for 
my of the large holders, or other parts of the 
plcaftirc-garden, to increafc the variety. 

Shrttl-hy Creen-houfe Kinds. 

3. Linum arbor cum. 

Tree-jlaiked Cretan Flax. ] Hath a fibrous 
root, and upright woody (lem, growing fcvc- 
ral feet high; dividing into branches, garni fil¬ 
ed with uedge-fhaped leaves, placed alternate, 
an inch and half long ; and yellow flowers 
produced in loofe fpikes at the ends of the 
branches; continuing in bloom moft part of 
the fummer. 

4. Linum fuffmticofum. 

Undcr-jhrubby Vakntian Flax.] With tin- 

dcr-fhrubby ftalks, and linear, acute, rough 
leaves. 

Propagation of the different fpecies. 

The propagation of thefe plants is by feed 
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in fpring, efpecially the firft two fpecics : the 
common fort is town in fields, as hereafter 
directed, ami the perennial fort in a bed or 
border of common garden-earth, in Shallow 
<!i ills fix inches aiunder ; and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, thin them to the 
fame diftance, and in autumn, may plant them 
out where wanted, where they w'ill abide by 
the roots many years, producing new ftalks 
every fpring: and the green-houfe forts may 
alfo be railed from Iced when attainable, or 
more generally by layers and cuttings in a hot¬ 
bed, &c. as praftifed for other limilar exotics: 
and managed in the lame manner. 

General Culture of the Common Flax. 

But with refpc£t to the general culture of 
the common Flax, this is railed in great quan¬ 
tities in fields in many places, both for the 
fake of its ftalks to afford the flax for linen, 
and its feeds for oil, as above noticed. 

It Ihould have as good ground as poffible, 
and this prepared for the reception of the feed, 
bv proper repeated ploughings, and harrow- 
ings, to render the foil fine, and the furface 
•even; and March and beginning of April is 
the feafon for fowing it: about two bufhels 
is the proper quantity for an acre. It may he 
fowncithet hioad-caft, and harrowed in with 
a light hat row, or may be fown in (hallow 
drills eight or ten inches afunder, though the 
former is the moft expeditious method; but 
by having it in drills, the ground can be 
readily hoed to deftroy weeds, and which by 
loofening the ground, will prove alfo very 
beneficial to the crop of Flax ; nor will the 
plants be liable to be trodden down as when 
they grow promifeuoufly. 

Weeds, however, mull at any rate he kept 
down, either by repeated hand-weedings, or 
by hoeing, as lhall he convenient; which 
ihould he ftiidtly atrended to while the plants 
ate young, and until they arc grown above 
the teach of the weeds. 

In the middle or latter end of AugulV, the 
p! uj:s will be arrived at full growth, begin to 
rurn yellow at bottom, and brown at top, and 
thcii Seeds ripen : it is then rhe proper time to 
pull them, though if it was not lor the fake 
of the feed, they might be pulled a little be¬ 
fore the feeds ripen, whereby the F’lax is ge¬ 
nerally betfei coloured and finer; but if (uf- 
fered to iland till the feeds arc fully ripe, it is 
cocnmonly ft longer, fomewhat coarler, and 
more in quantity. It ihould be pulled up by 
Jiandfulfti roots ami all, Jhakiug off all the 
IlMMtld; then either fpread them on the ground 
n handfuls, or hind them in tuiall hunches, 
UM fist them upright againft one another, for j 
ten days or a fortnight, till they ate perfect- ( 
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ly dry and the feed ripened; then Ihould be 
houfed, and the feeds threfhed out, winnow¬ 
ed and properly dried in an airy room, and 
then put up tor ufe; the Flax ihould then 
be rippled and forced, and afterwards carried 
to a pond or canal of water, and laid to ft cep, 
covering it down with draw hurdles, or the 
like, laving (tones on them : and are to re¬ 
main till the ftalks become brittle, and the 
bark or rind, the ufeful part, feparates readily 
from the reed; it is then properly fteeped, 
when it muft be taken out and fpread by 
handfuls in fwaths to dry, turning it occafion- 
allv till properly bleached and dried; and it is 
then ready for tne flax-dreffcr. 

LIQUIDAMBAR, Sweet Gum-tree. 

This genus furnifhes two beautiful decidu¬ 
ous trees for ornamental plantations, grow¬ 
ing thirty or forty feet high, forming fine 
pyramidal heads, adorned with large angu¬ 
lar and oblong leaves, and monoecious ape- 
talous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Mon at da Polyandria. 

Charaflers .] Calyx,- male and female ape- 
talous flowers, apart on the fame tree, the 
males numerous in conical ioofe catkins, and 
females in a globe, at the bafe of the male 
fpike; the males having a four-leaved invo- 
lucrum, which in the females is double ; and 
each floret a licll-lhaped proper cup. Co¬ 
rolla, both male and female floicts are 
apetalous. Stamina, numerous fhort fila¬ 
ments, ineorporated in a body ; and didymous, 
four-furrowed, bilocular, eredf antherar. Prs- 
Tit.Lt/M, an oblong germen, two fubulate 
ftyles, and recurved downy ftigmas. Pkrt- 
carpium, many unilocular, bivalvular cap- 
fules, collected into a globular ligneous body, 
having many oblong feeds. 

There are but two fpecics, but very hardy 
trees, of the deciduous tribe, and are iirigular 
for producing a liquid, tranfparcnt, gummy 
fubftanre of great fragrance. 

1. I,K>tJJIXAMBAR Styradflua. 

Store, x flowing Sweet Cum Free of Virginia, 
or Common l .tauidambar. ] Rifes with an up¬ 
right ftraigbt Item, and regular branchy head, 
thirty or forty feet high ; palmated-angulatcd 
leaves, of five ferrared lobes; exluding a 
glutinous fragrant fubftance; and fatlron- 
colmned flowers in amentum* at the ends of 
the branches in April; fucccedcd by large 
roundifh fruit, having many protuberances. 

2 . LlQUIDAMBAR tinker be. 

lmbtrbous Oriental Liqutdambar .] Rifes 
with an upright ftem, the branches garniih- 
cd with lobntr, hand-fliaped leaves, yellow 
fl<jwcrs growing in a tncut urns, and roundifh 
ruit. 

Both 
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Both thefe trees have great merit for the declduouL IfcAiMWAlnuHvrrant Hqgirfila- 
emhellifhment of the Shrubbery plantations, meats, having narrdsr a^eriefoftcpcd Ioo- 
in affemblage with others of the deciduous gitudiitaliy to, their 
tribe of fimflar growth; and being haudfotite, merobsgeritunk fonnfcd into *a ^no 
ftraight-growing trees, forming fine heads, ftyle, but a globular ftigma^crowniug each 
.attaining their proper height in this country, aermetu Pericarpium, none ; numerous 
are aifo well adapted for planting detached as teed* colletSedimbricatim into a ibrt. of cone. 
Tingle objects in fpacious grafs opens to dif- There is but one known fpecies, which 
play their fine pyramidal growth; in which formerly was termedTulipi/era; but is now 
they will appear very ornamental, and by changed by Tamtams to Liriodeadroi^ from 
emitting their odoriferous particles, will per- the fancied refemblance of its flowerfos 
fume the circumambient air in fummer. lily, whence it might with as much or fttore 

They profper in any common foil'and fitu- i propriety be called Lily-tree as Tulip-tree, ., 
ation, and endure our fevered cold without Liriod'ENDR.oh ,Tuiipiftra. . . ... ;,Vt; 

injury, (Tudijtiftra)—or Tu/ip-tm.] Rifes with an 

Both the forts are retained in foe nurfc- upright iarge trunk, branching irregularly for- 
ries for Sale, but the firft is the mod com- ry or fifty wet high ; large, lobateu, alternate 
.mon. leaves, of three lubes, the middle one trun- 

Their propagation is by feed, and by lay- cated, as if die end was cut off, dude of foe 
ers, in the full ground. fides rounded; and 'from .the ends of the 

By Seed. —The feed arrives from America branches bell-Shaped Bowers, compofcd of 
in fpring, when it fliould be fown as foon fix petals in a double Series, fpotted with 
after as poifible, in a. bed of light eaith, half green, red, white,, and yellow - ; appearing 
an inch deep, and the plants will rife fome | ornamentally in July, Succeeded by la^rge co- 
thc fame year, others probably not till the nic fruit, not ripening in England, 
fpring following; indulge them with mode- Some of thefe trees have acquired a large 
rate waterings occaiionally; keep them clean fize and ftature in England, and produce 
from weeds all fummer, and give prote&ion flowers, which they never effc& till of fome 
from fevere froft the firft two winters; and considerable age and bulb; the trunk is co- 
when two years old, plant them out in fpring Vered with a grey bark, and the youngci 
in nurfery rows, two feet afunder, to remain wood of a bluith or brownifh colour, com-' 
three or four years, or till wanted for the monly very pithy, and when broken, emits 
ihrubbery, &c. ! a.ftrong aromatic odour, and the leaves arcs 

But fome perfons fowthe feeds in pots. See. of lingular ftrudure on.long foot-ftalks.. .In. 
in order to move to different fituations as the America fome of thefe trees are of the firft: 
feafon requires; and that if the plants fliould magnitude, thirty feet in circumference, .yrith. 
not come up the fame year, the pots may be large, very unequal, and irregular boujfos; 
plunged in a hot-bed the fpring following to and the'timber is of great efe in its nariveiJp* i 
forward them. particularly for making that kind of hopft. . 

By Layers.-In autumo lay die young called periauguas, which are formed of. (be 

flioots of the preceding fummer, by flit-lay- trunk, excavated or hollowed, 
ing. See. and they will moft of them be root- This curious tree grows freely here iathd 
ed by autumn following, though in a dry hun-j full ground, and is proper for opr ornamental 
cry foil they are fometimes two years before 1 plantations, ftationing them with the4ee>du- 
foey are Sufficiently rooted for tranfplantation. ous kinds of Similar growth; is aifo venr pro- 
L 1 RIODENDR.ON (Lily-tree), common- per to exhibit fingly in large lawps anff other 4 
ly called Tulip-tree. ; fpacious opens of grafa-krpund. ^ 

One large hardy deciduous tree, of North It is cultivated for foie ia all the aurfe- 
America, Tor ornamental plantations, confti- nes. ... . 

tutes this genus, adorned with large, broad, its propagatimlL Wf- feed .r—This is lot* 
lobated leaves, and hexapetalous liliaceous ported annuaU#;lf(p America, which nnfy 
flowers, fancied to referable the form of a be had of the fi^dealers in Spring ;and is 
tulip; hence the name Tulip-tree. then fo be.XovpiL grotit ^, in beds of 

Clafs and order, Pdyandrio Pcfygynia. light etunh, placing^ foe fbed l^ttttl-wile, and 
- Charatttrt .J Calyx, a two-leaved invo- cover it near an inch deep the plants will 
Jucrum, and three* 4 eaved inner cup, all deci- obme Up foe fome .year in May ; obferviog 
duous. Corolla is hell-lhaped, and can- to ; and if foe bed 

lifts of fix petals, in two feries, obtufe and » archeiover with hopps, to have occasional 
channeled at the bafe; the outer three are (hade film foe mid-day fun in Scorching 
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weather, it will prove vt^ beneficial *to the 
germination of the feeds, Owl growth of the 
young plants; being aifo careful to continue 
the waterings occafionally during the fum- 
mer;'*ttd in the winter, if you allow them 
/belter of tnats in frofty weather, it wUl ef« 
fe&uiftly preferve their tops, which being, 
fometimes a little tender the hrft year, are opt 
to ftiflfer by froft; however, this covering is 
not always ahfolutely necClTary, for 1 have ob« 

1 ferved them hand very Well without any. 
•When they ate two years old, plant them out 
in fpring m nnrfcry-rows, two feet diftant, 
’’and a foot afunder in each row; there to re¬ 
main a few years, till from three to fix or eight 
feet high, men tranfplantcd where they are 
always to Hand. 

- LOBELIA, Cardinal flower (Repuntium.) 

It confifts of herbaceous and tindcr-fhrubby 
ere& flowery perennials for the pfeafure-gar- 
den and hot-honfe, rifing with creCt ftalks 
from about tiro to five or fix feet high, orna¬ 
mented with oblong, oval, and, fpcar-fhaped, 
'fimple, leaves, andomotneotal fptkes of beau¬ 
tiful, monopetalOus, foutewhat ringent, five- 
parted Bowers. 

Ctafe and offer, Syngenefla Monogamia. 

'Churaftrrs.] Calyx is fmatt, monophyl- 
hmsi qnincuedemed, and growing round the 

S ettnen. Coxolla is monopetaious, a lit* 
e ringent, and with a long cyltndric tube, 
and five-parted limb, tlie two upper parts 
fmalleft, and form the upper lip, and the other 
largeft and fpreading. Stamina, five fubu 
late filaments, having fyngenefious anthe- 
ne. PisTn.tUM, an acuminated germen 
under, die corolla, cyfindric ftyle, and obtufe, 
hairy fttguta. P£xica*vivm, an oval bi¬ 
locular capfule,. opening at top, and nume- 
Tousfmall feeds. 

There afe many fpecies, but not more than 
*five or fix commonly cultivated, two har¬ 
dy herbaceous kinds for the open ground, and 
' fo tir fhrubbv plants for the ftove. 

Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 

Thefe are fibrous-rooted, eredl-growing 
perennials, natives of North America, but 
have' been long retained in the Englift* gar¬ 
dens for the beauty of their flowers. 

. i. Lobelia Cardinalts. 

(Cardinal]s)—or Common CardinalFlower .} 
Hath a thick, fibrated, milky, perennial root, 
crowned with lanceolate,' ferreted, radical 
leave*; upright, firm, round ftalks, rifing 
JMeO feet hign; garnifhed with fpcar-fhapeo, 
m**a, alternate leavei; and terminated 6y 
.feirfiplkes of be afri lul fcarkt Bowers, no 
Jdfy and Augaft. 

%\h JifWUtyM. 
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Sipkiftth Bkte Cardinal Flower.1 Hath a 
thick, fibrated, perennial root; crowned with 
oval, lanceolate, donated, radical leaves; 
upright firm ftalks, half a yard high; gar¬ 
ni (herd with leaves like the radical ones; and 
from the axillas, pale-blue Bowers, with re- 
flexed cups ; appearing in July. 

Tariettcs.] With deep-blue flowers—vio¬ 
let-coloured flowers. 

Both thefe fpecies flower very ornamental¬ 
ly, and the flowers numerous m long fpifccs; 
which, in dry warm feafons, are fucceeded 
here by ripe feeds in autumn. 

They are hardy enough to fucceed in the 
full ground all the year in a dry warm foil, 
though, as being liable to fuffer by fevere froft, 
a fhare of them fhould be .retained in pots 
for moving to fheltcr of a frame in frofty 
weather. 

Tender Shrubby Kinds. 

J . Lobelia plumierii. 

Uumitr*s Shrubby Lobelia.'] Hath a fhrub- 
bjr, fomewhat fucculent ftalk, rifing five or 
■fix feet high; oval-oblong entire leaves, placed 
alternate; and*from the tides of the ftalk, 
white flowers, growing by two or three toge¬ 
ther on long foot-ftalks. 

4. Lobelia furinetmenfls. 

. Surinam Jhrubby Lobelia.] Hath a ftirtibby 
ftalk, rifing feveral feet nigh ; oblong, fer¬ 
reted, fmooth leaves ; and large pale red flow¬ 
ers from the axillas on very long foot-ftalks. 

5. Lobelia pint folia. 

Pine-tree-leaved Shrubby Lobelia.] Hath a 
fhrubby ftalk, rifing a yard high ; hucar, en¬ 
tire leaves in chiftera; and blue flowers from 
the tides of rhe ftalks. 

6. Lobelia longiflora. 

Long-flowered Jamaica Lobelia. 1 The firm 
herbaceous; fpear-ftisped, indentedleaves; and 
fhort lateral peduncles, having flowers, with 
x very long flendef tube. 

The flowers of alt thefe fpecies of Lobelia 
confift only of one petal, cylindrically tubu¬ 
lar below, and divided at top into five parts 
(fee the Charafftrs ); thofe of the herbaceous 
kinds are fometimes fucceeded here by feeds, 
but rarely any of the others. 

The two firft fpecies are very ornamental 
flowery plants, for the principal compartments 
of the pieafure-garfen ; but being but mode¬ 
rately hardy, liable to fofler by revere froft, 
it is proper to keep forne alfo in pore to move 
to occafional fitelter in frofty weather; they 
produce extremely fliowy garden - flowers ; 
more particularly the Lobtlta Cardinalts , in 
it# beautiful fcariet fpikes, occupying half 
the length of the ftalks, confifting of nume¬ 
rous-flowers; but both the fora make a fine 

appearance 
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Appearance for a month or fix weeks ; to both 
demand a place is every curious collection, 
to increafe the variety of herbaceous flowery 
perennials, and for which porpofe they have 
been long retained in mod of our eminent 

f gardens, and are kept in ail the nurferies for 
ale. 

The four tender fpreies, being natives of 
the hot parts of Ameiica, Afifl, and Africa, 
require a hot-houfe here, fo mull be kept m 
pots, and retained in that department; the 
tirfi: of them is die mod common in die JLng- 
lith gardens. 

Propagation. 

The two hardy herbaceous kinds are pro¬ 
pagated by feed, cuttings of their.ftalks, and; 
by parting their root*. 

By Seed.—They rife from feed one year, 
and flower the next, and abide feverai years. 
Sow the feed in autumn, or early in fprtng in 
a warm border, or in pots or boxes to move: 
to different fituations in different feafons, to 
have flicker from froft, and ihade from the 
mid-day fun in dimmer. See. obferving thofe 
town in autumn generally come up more 
freely die following fpriug than thofe which 
are i'own in that fcafon; allow fhelter in 
haul frofls, as jud obferved, either under a, 
frame, or awning of mats, hut flipuld be 
fully expofed in all mild weather, giving oc-' 
rational watering in fpring and dimmer. 
When the plants are come up two or three 
inches, prick them out in feparate fmall pots 
of rich earth, give water, and place them in 
the fliade till freth rooted, repeating the wa¬ 
terings occafionally in hot, dry weather, and 
Ihift them into larger pots as they fliall re¬ 
quire ; m winter move them into a frame to 
have ocoafional fhelter frorti inclement wea¬ 
ther ; and in fpring, in March, fome of them 
may lie turned out into the full ground, when 
they will flower the enfuing dimmer; and 
fome may be retained in pots to move to ftiei- 
*cr in winter, to be as a icferve in cafe thofe 
in the open air ihould be killed by firoft; 
thefe will alfo lower at their ufua) time in 
dimmer. 

As thefe beautiful plants generally flower 
«n the greated perfe&ion in me fird and fc- 
cond year of their bloom, it is proper to raife 
a fuppiy of" new plants every year or two, in 
order to have them to flow'er in their utmoft 
perfection annually. 

By OflT-fets —Both thefe hardy forts fome- 
times afford off-fets for yotiugplants from their 
fjdes at bottom, which may be feparased in 
autumn, and potted, and managed as for the 
fcedKngs. 

JBy Cuttings.—In June, if fome of the 



young ffalk# am divideff-'hifa^ 

or fix inches, planted m-> jus oaderfy bqfdif, 

two parts of three deep,, covered-down with 

hand-glades, and - watered; occafa^J&*:^#ey 

wifl emifToots, and form 

month or fix weeks; the gUflc# AuroMLaben 

be taken away, arid manage the 

‘above." 1 

1 The tender kinds are propagated hy.-Atfri ■ 
procured from .abroad, fowiag them iti pass 
of light faody earth, and plunged in thehar**- 
bed; and when the plants ave datce inebeii 
high, plant them in feparate pots, and, plur^g- 
cd alfain -die bstk-bad, giving water and oo 
cafional fhade tiff rooted. ^ 

- Thefe forts mull always remain in the 
hot-houfe, and have frequent moderate wst- 

tC TScULAMENTA, £sro/r,CeUs, or Soc¬ 
kets, the internal dmfioos, or departments of 
a capfule or other ttejr fcfcd-veffel. 

Thefe Loculi, -or Cells, are thofe depart¬ 
ments of a feetUveflel which immediately con¬ 
tain and mclofe the feed* < and in point of 
number, dome capfules have hut only one 
[Cell, others two, three, or many; when of. 
one Cell, it is termed unilocular* when oft wo,' 
bilocular ; of three, trilacular ; of four, quadri- ■ 
locular ; of five, quinquelocular ; of ten, dcctm* 
locular ; of many, multiiocular , &c. each Cell 
having, fome but one, others feverai feeds ;' 
it being various in different genera. 

LON1CERA, Honeyfuckic. 

This genus retains a grand colle&ion of 
celebrated deciduous flowering fhrubs,' and 
fome ever-greens, proper for all ornamental 
plantations, confiffing both of upright groyfer 
ers, and twining climbers, rifing from three or 
four to ten or twelve feet high ; adorned with ■ 
oblong, oval,, and cordated, moftly oppolltp 
leaves, and a great profufion of elegant mo- 
nopetalous, tubular, five-parted, very fragrant 
flowers, moft part of fummer. ■ 

Oafs and order, Pentandria Monfgfma. 

Chara&ers .j Calyx is fmaU, five-pasted, 
and refts on the germen. Coeolla is smo- 
nopetalous and tubulous, having «n oblong 
gibbous tube, divided above into five reflexes 
(egments. Stamina; five tabulate filaments, 
and oblong antherse. , FtSTUiCM, a rouud- 
iih germen under the receptacle, filiform 
flyle, and obtufe, capitated ftigma. Pes,*- 
CARPtUM, -an umbilicated, bilocular berry, 
containing raumhfli coropreff<si feed. 

In this genus are comprehended, as Species, 
feverai genera of farmer botauifls, f wc h as tint 
Dietyilla, SympkepcmfHn, or Sfc Peter** wort. 
Perhlyminute, Dec Idnnarot difeovering their 
flowers to pofiefs equally the fame C'auratfru 
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is Lonicera, has retained foes* all as fpecies l 
only of this genus. ' * 

, They may be dmdcdinfo twochlfles, up. 
right growers, andclimbers. 1 

Uprijpitl/k Kinds, s uiih Flowers by pairs 
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each Pedutiele, anfl their Berries bp twos 
' . together. > g 

Thefcfort* rife with uprightiih firm ftalks, 
Branching moderately, their branches moftiy 
fuppoujng themfelvesi tolerably croft, form 
»Bg low, upright, buihy heads; they ait al 
hardy, deciduous,and moil of diem produce 
ornamental ftdwers, which* however, ait ra 7 
, , ti^ r ^ilfiawor botli in numbers, - beauty* and 
“fr a gr an ce, to thofe of the efimbingkinds; hot 
#w''nevetthelefs exhibit a jdeafing elegance, 
and agreeable variety, in their general ap¬ 
pearance ; and are. very proper furniture for 
*4* Shrubbery. 

The fpecies of the above kinds commonly 
retained in ourgardtn* are t 
1,1*0% ICE R A alpigtna. 

Alpine Upright Fed-berried Honeyfuckle.} 
Rifes with a mrebby, fhort, thick, upright 
Hem, branching -ftrong and eredly, four or 
five feet high ; largifo fpear-fhaped leaves, 
in pairs oppofite; and from the (ides of the 
branches many red flowers, by twos on Jong 
footftalks; each fucceeded by two red berries 
joined together at their bafe; flowers in April 
add May, and die berries ripen in autumn 
a. LoNlOSRA eeerstla. 

Blue-berried Upright Honeyfitekle. ] Rifes 
■with a fhrubby upright ftem, branching mo- 
dcrateiy three or tour feet high, the branches 
covered with a purplilh bark; oblong-lanceo¬ 
late leaves, by pairs oppofite; and from the 
fidcs of the branches, many white" flowdrs by 
twos on fbort foot-fialks, each fucceeded by a 
paii of bine berries joined together at the 
bafe : flowers in May, and the berries ripen 
in Auguft. 

3. Lou ICE a A nigra 
Black-berried Upright Honeyfucklc. ] Riles 

with a flirubby upright ftem, branching three 
or four feet nigh; oblong, elliptical, entire 
leaves; and white flowers, fucceeded by Mack 
berries, tingle and diftin& ; flowering in 
May. 

4. Loin cera Xy/oflennt. 

(Xyhflcum)—or Fly Honey fuck le .] Rifes a 

fhrubby, ft rone, upright ftem, branching fe- 
ven or eight feet high, the branches having 
a wjwrifh bark»; obiong-oval,- downy leaves, 
*te; and from each fide of the 


branches, erc& white flowers, each fucceeded 
jy^ kSrge double red berries, joined together 
; flowers, in Jane, and the berries 
rrpea hi September. 


, 5 . LoNTCERA tatarica. ■ 

Tartarian Honeyfuckle] Rifes w%h a ftiruh- 
by upright ftem, branching ere&iv three or 
four feet hieh ; heart-fhaped oppofite leaves ; 
and whitim ere& flowers, fucceeded by red 
berries, fotnetimes diftinft and fometiracs 
double. 

Moil upright Binds, with many Flowers on 
each Peduncle. 

6 . Lonicera Dicrvilla. 

, {DicrvillaJ —or Yellow-flowered Acadian 
Ifomyfuckl*.'\ Rifes with fhiubby upright 
{talks, branching eredl, but moderarely, three 
or four feet high; oblong, heart-thajicd, point- 
tod, ferrated leaves, by pairs oppofite; the 
branches terminated by raceraous dufters of 
pale-yellow flowers; flowers in May and 
June, continuing fomedmes till autuuui, but 
rarely ripens feed here. 

7. Lonicera Srmphoricarpos. 

Symphcricarpos)—or Shrubby St. Peter 

frort .J Rifes with a fhrubby rough ftem, 
branching ere£t four or five feet high, the 
branches {lender and numerous; clofely nar- 
niflied with fmall oval oppofite leaves on fhoit 
foot ftalks; and fmall greenifh flowers round 
the tides of the ftalk ; appearing in Auguft. 
Kolubilale , or Twining-climbing Kinds, with 
Flowers in Cluflcrs, and IVhorls and Berries 
in Clufiery Heads. 

Xhcfc forts have moftiy weak dccliiiatcd 
ftalks and branches, which, unlcfs fuppoitcd, 
trail along foe ground, fomc forts rambling 
to a great length; but having fupport of flakes, 
or fie ms of trees, &c. they wilt climb or twine 
round them many feet high, and often climb 
over the adjacent fhrubs, hedges, or other 
fuppurt in their neighbourhood; for they are 
alt volubihtc climbers, afeendiug by twining 
fptrally round any fupport, generally to the 
left, according to the apparent motion of the 
fun; they alfo, if trained againfl arbours, 
feats, walls, pales, &c. may be extended a 
coiifidcrable length, in the fpace of one fum- 
mer; fume of the forts may alfo with a little 
trouble be trained as ftandards, as hereafter 
dire died. 

They are moftiy of foe deciduous tribe, 
except one fpecies, and one or two varieties, 
which are ever-grecn: fever a I of the forts aie 
remarkable for having the upper leaves fitting 
dole, uniting at their bafe, fo as to appear 
perforated by the ftalk or branch; and all the 
tprta are remarkably Auriferous; the flowers 
elegant and fragrant, generally continuing a 
month or two in fucceffion, and the cvcr- 
ggtn kinds much longer. 

The moil material fpecies of the above 
kinds are: 

fl. Lout- 
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8. Lt© nice* A Periclymtnvm. 

(Fmclymenum)-~ar Common Climit'mg Ho¬ 
ne fuck le.] Comprehends two principal varie¬ 
ties i Englifh wild honcyfuckle—Dutch ho- 
neyfuckle, &c. eacli of which furnifhing alfo 
fonie varieties.. 

Enfijh Wild Honeyfuckte, or Woodbine of 
our Woods and Hedges.] Rifes with Shrubby, 
weak, very long, .lender ftalks and branches, 
trailing on the ground, or climbing tound any 
fupport, and extend many feet in length ; ob- 
long-oval.oppofite leaves, diflinft, on Short 
foot-ftalks , and ail the .branches terminated 
by oval imbricated heads, furnifhing fmallifh 
flowers of different colours in the varieties} 
flowering from June or July until autumn. 

Varieties of this. ] With white flowers^— 
with red flowers—with ftriped leaves—oak- 
leaved, having the leaves Gnuated, or cut on 
the edges, like thol'c of the oak-tree—ftriped 
oak leaved. 

This fpecies grows wild in England in great 
plenty in woods and hedges, and produces 
abundance of flowers, which however are 
final! i but by garden-culture they are much 
improved: the plant and all its above varie¬ 
ties have gcneially very .weak trailing ftalks 
and branches, that they cannot Ire trained with 
upright items, and their flowers are generally 
isnall; a few plants of cadi, however, ^re 
proper to introduce as climbers, to increafe 
the variety among the others. 

The following varieties grow much ftrong- 
cr, and produce large aud more elegant flow¬ 
ers. 

Dutch or German Honeyfnckle J Rifes wirh 
a fhruhby decimated ftalk ; aiid (trong-fhoot- 
ing, long, trailing, purplifti branches, advanc¬ 
ing or climbing a conflderable length ; oblong- 
oval oppolite leaves, dillindt, on fhort foot- 
ftalks; and all the branches terminated by oval 
imbricated heads, furnifhing large beautiful red 
flowers, of fragrant odour ; appearing in June 
and July. 

Varieties of this.] Long-blowing, red Ger¬ 
man honeysuckle—late red-flowering—ever¬ 
green late red-flowering, retaining its leaves, 
all the year, and often its bloom till near 
Chriflmas. 

9. LoNICERA Caprifolium. 

(Caprif ilium) — or Early Italian Honeys 
fickle . j Rifes with fhrubby decimated ftalks, 
'feuding out long, {lender, trailing, twining, 
gveenim branches; oval, clofe-fitting leaves, ; 
by pairs oppofite, the upper ones tlofely join • 
ea a| their bafe, appearing perforated by the 
branch; and all tne branches terminated bv 
verticillate or whorled bundles of clofe-fi* 
ting flowers of great fragrance, of differ-1 
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ent colqprr and time ss€ lowering in, the va¬ 
rieties, \ **t' 

Varieties of thus.] Early nebfrqfoyftriflg, 
appearing in May—early 
pearing alfo in May—late red-floweri|^, -ap¬ 
pearing in June and July, and is, a i%ff |nt 
—yellow-flowered—evd -green red flowering* 
the leave! laige, thick, and remain all tho 
year; and it flowers from June until the <$gd 
of autumn. * , 

This fpecies and varieties are eaflly didSis* 
guiflied, by producing their flowers in whd$| r 
cd buuohes, appearing as if three or four 
bunches: grew out of one another; are large, 
numerous*, and fweedy feented. 

The following is alto valuable for its lajgje 
elegant flowers; but they are almoft devoid of 
feent. . 

IO. LoxtCERA femptrvirens. - 
Ever-green Trumpet-j/Unvercd Honcyfuckle, J 
Rifes with, a fhrubby declinated ftalk, fending 
out {lender, long, trailing, reddifh branches * 
oblong-oval, dole-fitting, (bining, ever-green 
leaves, in pairs oppofire, the upper ones dofp- 
ly join at the bale, appearing, perforated by 
the (hoot,., and all the branches terminated by 
naked verticillate fpikes of long, unrelieved, 
deep-fcarlet flowers, of great beauty, but h’t- 
tle fragrance. * , 

This fpecies and following varieties of it 
are alfpdlftinguifhable by their flowers grow¬ 
ing in whorled fpikes. 

Varieties of this.] Large Virginia trUmpet- 
boneyfuckle, having large bright-fcarlet flow¬ 
ers — minor Carolina irumpet-honeyfuclde, 
with (mailer fcarlet flowers. * 

Thefe are all the principal forts of Lem f-' 
cera that meric culture in .our gardens, anS' 
that are generally to be met with in the liutfb- 
ries for file. . ■ ‘ 

The flowers of all the ten fpecies and re- 
fpe&ive varieties are of one Angle, oblong, 
tubulous petal, it having the lower part a long 
tube, enlarging at top, and deeply divided 
into five, moftly reflexed fegments (fee the 
Charaflers) ; and thofe of moft of the forts are 
ornamental, but preference is due to thofe of 
the trailing kinds, and which poflefe alfo tit© 
greateft fragrance. ; . *' 

The plants of all the forts are fhrubby, dur¬ 
able in root,, ftem, and branches; and fo 
hardy as to grow in any common foil and 
fituation, both in open expofures, - and under 
(hades of trees, more particularly the trailing 
kinds, .. .■ •* ■ ■ :■ , 

They an all admirable furniture for orna¬ 
mental plantations in gardens, both for the 
variety of their different growths, aud orna¬ 
ment aad fragrance of. their flowers; thoug h 
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th**flowers of theupright kinds ir| net ftf 
tbowy at thofcOf the trailers *, but they, bow*, 
ewer, exhibit an exceedingly agreeable variety. 
Thofe of the trailing fpefcies have certainly 
the greeted merit bom in their numbers, ft*e» 
elegance, and odour, as well as in duration ; 
however, the (brubs 6f all the forts are pro- 
Co be introduced as plants of ornament 
Mf every fhrubbery ; the upright kinds to in¬ 
termix as ftandard {hrube, they having up¬ 
right firm Items, and ered moderate-moot¬ 
ing branches, forming handfome heads; but 
the trailing kinds, whole branches are great 

adders, and, without fupport, trail along 
'them-'i-nd, Ihould generally be imrofoteed at 
ohmhers, ha ving (tout (bakes placed to each 
for them to cltrnb upon, which they effed 
bj^afeending fpirally round-foe fupport, to a 
confiderable height: and may alfo he placed 
to afeend round the items of trees, and to 
dimk among; the houghs of the adjacent 
buthes, (hrobs, and hedges, which they will 
effed in a very agreeable manner, by inter- 
weaving their branches therewith, mount 
aloft, fpread about, and (how their Bowers at 
top, appearing as if produced from the plant 
Upon which they climb. Thus, by different 
orders of planting, may alt foe forts of L*tn- 
ara,- both upright growers add climbers, be 
made to ornament our gardens. 

I ihould advife to difperfe plenty of the dif¬ 
ferent climbing Loniceret near foe tides of ait 
rite principal walks, both for the beauty of 
their flowers, and for the delightful odour they 
conAantly emit all around. 

Thde climtiers are likewife proper for 
training againft walls and arbours, dec. for 
foe ornament and fragrance of their flowers, 
training their branches four or five inches 
afunder; obferving to thin out the fuperabun- 
dant (Hoots annually, and train in fotne of the 
mod rebuff for fuccefton wood, either at Tull 
length, or (hortened as « may feeaa proper for 
the fpace defigned to till. 

Having omerved above, that foe trailing 
kinds are principally adapted for climbers, J 
would however remark, that with a little 
pains they may alfo be madden form low 
bulhy llandard. ; this is done by training them 
at. fir ft to one upright ffein, by tntJflt of 
(lakes, and prune their rambling young (hoots 
every year, as (hort as you (hall fee occation, 
fo as to keep them w ithin proper hounds; by . 
this ptadloe focy m:iy he majlc to form tole* 
raw ftandard (bruits, with erect firm ftem*, ’ 
sad Hafoy heads; as, however, they wilt ftiii' 
jjmvat ntto long rambling (hoots, foefe may 
Jfc pruned accordingly. 

; ".TIhi ever-grtfoa Kinds of thefe (hrube are 

""I '■ . 
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principally all of thecUmbing tribe, apdhavV 
fingular merit, net 'only in their ev<M%recn 
foliage, plenitude, and elegance of their 
flowers, but in their long continuance in 
bloom, which is frequently from June rill 
November, and fometimes till Cbriffmas, and 
after, in mild feafoiis ; aud' thofe of the Loni~ 
ccra Caprifttium, or Italian kind, impart a mod 
agreeable fragrance: all of which kinds hav¬ 
ing loqg trailing twining branches, will form 
beautiful climbers; they may alfo be trained 
as ikndards by tlve means of fuppovtittg tbeir 
ftems at firli, and flopping their young (hoots 
as hinted above; but the Italian fort being 
foe ftrongeft (hooter, is foe beff for this pur- 
pofe. 

As to the general culture'of all the forts, 
they require very little; the upright forts in 
particular require to have only their drag¬ 
gling (hoots (hortened, and dead Wood cut 
out; and the climbing kinds, which are train¬ 
ed as climbers, muff have their branches con¬ 
ducted in a proper manner upon their refpec- 
ttve fupports; and every year all rambling' 
(hoots muff be reduced and trained as you 
(hail fee proper, fo as to prderve them with¬ 
in due limits and order, except you defigit they 
foal) run wild in their own rural way, efpe- 
ciilly thofe intended to climb among the 
benches- of trees, fhrubs, amt bufhes; thofe 
alfo intended to cover arbours and feats, Should 
be pruned and trained annually, laying the 
(hoots along at their length, efpecialty till they 
have covered the allotted fpace; (hortening 
or clearing out, however, all fuch ftragglcrs 
which'cannot be properly trained ; likewife 
fuch of thofe forts as are trained againft walls, 
dec. muff have an annual pruning and train¬ 
ing, by going over them two or three times 
in fummer, faying in fome of the moft con¬ 
venient proper (hoots, fotne at their length, 
(hortening or retrenching otltera as it (hall 
feera necefiary to preferve regularity, and the 
proper fucccffion of flowers; oblcrving, how¬ 
ever, to train enough, at this time, of fuch 
particularly as (hall appear neceflary to conti¬ 
nue foe bloom as long tie pofliblc; and in 
wintor-pruning, thin out all thofe Jeff in fum¬ 
mer, which may appear futierfluous or un- 
necefiary, and fnorten all tuch as afe too 
long for the fpace allotted for them, efpectally 
all thofe with weak draggling /ops; and nail 
in foe remaining proper branches and (hoots 
elofe to the wall. 

Prtfagetbn ef. ell tie Seen. 

The propagation of all the forts is effeded 
by layers and cuttings, more particularly the 
tatterboth of which readily emit roots, and 
form plants In one yeas’, (it to tranfplam: 

fume 
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fame forts are alfo propagated by fuckers, and 
by feed. 

By Layers.—In autumn, winter, or fpring, 
lay a quantity of the lower young (hoots ol 
tbe former fummer, by litnple laying, (bort- 
ening their draggling tops ; they will be well; 
rooted by autumn following, each commenc- 
ing a good plant, and (hould be taken off and ■ 
planted in nurfery rows for a year or two, to' 
acquire proper lize and ftrength for ufe. 

By CuttingB.—Any time front O&ober till! 
March is the proper time for this work, but 
the fooncr the better; and by which method 
great quantities of die plants may be railed, as 
almott every cutting will readily grow. Chufe 
the young (hoots of the former lmnmer, die 
ft rouged and mod robud, and which divide 
into cuttings from about fix or eight to ten or 
fifteen inches long; plant diem in rows in any 
(hady border of common earth, a foot afun- 
dcr, and half that didance in each row, or 
ciofcr if great quantities are required, putting 
each cutting two parts out of three, or more, in¬ 
to the ground; they will take root freely with¬ 
out any trouble, and (hoot at top, fo as to 
form proper plants by autumn following, at 
which time, or in fpring, they may be tranf- 
planted into rite nurfery quarters, to nave more 
room to grow, placing them in rows two feet 
didance, and a foot apart in the rows; where 
let them remain a year or two, or till wanted 
for the (hrubbery. 

By Suckers.—The Lonicera Diirvilla fends! 
up annually abundance of fpawn, or finali 
fuckers from the root, by which it may alfo 
be propagated, each of-which, taken up in 
autumn or winter, and planted in 1 die nurfery, 
will form a proper plant; obferving this fort 
is likewife propagated with great eafe by layers 
and cuttings as above. 

®7 Seed.—Several of the upright forts, and 
others, furnifli plenty of feeds, which if (own 
in autumn, in a bed of common mould, an 
inch deep, many of die plants will probably 
rife in fpring; but a great part of them are 
apt to remain till the fecoud fpring before they 


appear. 

jLOPEZIA,. a genus of American plants 
remarkable for its novelty, and the Angularity 
of the ftru&ure of theflower. , 

Ctafs Mid order, Menmndria Menogynia. 
d«r«<?ers.}CALyx, a four-leaved, narrow, 
concave, coloured cup. Corolla, four ir«j 
regular petals, die two uppermod linear an^ 
jointed, the lower ones orbicular, with long 
narrow clawa, the ne&arian oval petal below* 
tbe corolla, with the ftdea folding together^ 
nearly upright, containing within it the pidil 
and. uamtn elafticaRy opening. Stamen, 


tpT 

a (fender filam&tr, to ppe d whfr .fejgr apthe- 
rm. PtsTtLEusa, a topnd (mod«*eraifio, 
feyle (lender, crowned with a CapkdtfaFrdfous 
digma. Pericarpxum, a rduwbda pfofoof 
four cells containing,very fmall oval feed*. * 

There is but one fpecies, ,r 

LoPEZIA racetnoja. 

Race mitt t Mexican Ltpcxia.] Hath an an¬ 
nual root, from which arifcs a daik five 2>r 
fix feet high, of a deep-red colour; die branches 
are - like me daik, and furnilhed with ovate- 
pointed, toothed leaves, placed alternately. 
The flowers Hand on long (lender peduncles, 
growing irregularly on. haify, leafy tacetni 
teimtnacHig the branches. 

The gnat Angularity of thi« plant is its nec¬ 
tary embracing .witiim h the ftamen and ptdii- 
lum: on touching it ever fo lightly with the 
point of a pin, while in.this ftatej, it fuddenly 
fpriags back and aahu the ptdillum, and die 
lower eladic part bent up and dowiriaa pe¬ 
culiar manner. . 

This plant being an annual, mod hr railed 
from feeds had from abroad rthey.may befowu 
in the fpring; and kept in the dove, when 
there may be a chance to get ripe feeds here. 

LORANTHUS, a genus of exotica for die 
dove, with oval leaves, ahd flowers growing 
in bunches, 

Clafe and order, Alexandria MonogyniS. 

CharaQen .] Calyx, a concave germ be¬ 
neath die flower. Corolla, fix oblong, nt-, 
volute, eqnal petals. Stamina, fix awl- 
dutped filaments joined to the tops of the pe¬ 
tals, with oblong antherse. Pistillum, an 
oblong germen within or below the cup, ftde 
Ample, crowned with an obtufe digma. n- 
RiCARVioM, an oblong berry, with one ceil 
containing a (ingle oblong feed. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus, hut 
we (hall notice only one, viz. 

Loxanvhus americanus. •'*>: f 

America* Loranlhm .} Rifes with a (h#ob« 
by deni, eight or ten feet high, with (evens! 
branches garnidied widi oval-oblong, entire 
leaves; die flowers come, out from the ends of 
the branches in a racetnus, and are of a bright 
fcarlet colour; thefe are fucceeded by dbloug 
| black berries, containing oblong feeds. 

This plant is. propagated by feeds fowp as 
foon as they are ripe, othevwsfe they will 
not germinate before the next year; duty 
dioaW befoWnin Dots of rich earth foul kept 
in « moderate hot-bed till autumn, when they 
mud he removed into the dove and plunged 
■ in the bark-bed, and afterward managed a a 
other ftove plams of the like nature. 

LOTCS, Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

It confifts of herbaceous and under-flirubby 

plants 
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. . 4 . . „ r Lotus Jaceb*us. 

fomc traSprs, and fame of epe& growth, from Lotus of St. James's Ifland. ] Hath upright 

one to two or three fret high, adorned roo/Uy herbaceous »ftalks, branching two or three 
with trifoliate haves, and papiliopaceousor. feer hijgjb; adorned with narrow, fpear-fhaped, 
nacnental flowers. clofc-fitting# whiti/h leaves, fomerimes are 

Oafs and order, jy'utdeiphia Decandr't*. trifoliate, aoji quinquefoliate; and from the 
Chenafftrt.] Calyx* is monophyllous, appw part Of the branches long Header foot- 
five-parted at top, and permanent. 'Cbxox- ftalks, terminated each by three or live yel- 
1a is papilionaceous, the ftandard rouodifh lowiih-purplc lowers, Succeeded by fubter. 
and reflexed backward, the Wings /hotter, natepods. : C • 

broad and roundish, and the keel /hort and It flowers moft part of fummer and autumn, 
cldfed above. Stamina, ten diadelphous Succeeded by plenty of feeds, 
filaments, and fonall anther*. Pistillum, 4. Lotus hhfutus. 

'aa bblong taper germen, a Ample ftyle, and Hairy Italian Lotus. - ] Hath upright hairy 
indexed fligma. PebjcauPI UM, aclofe, cy- dalles, branching a yard high ; garnished with 
Mndrical, mvaivular, unilocular pod, having trifoliate hoary leaves; and from the Tides of 
numerous partitions feparating the feeds. die branches longi/h foot-ftalks, terminated 
- The name of Bird’s-foot Trefoil given to the by heads of whitilh lioary-cupped flowers, 
plants of (his genus, is derived from the fan- fucceedcd by oval pods; flowers in June, anil 
oied jefemhlance of the bended feed-pod* of the feeds ripen in autumn. 

-fome of the forts to the toes of birds* feet. 5. Lotus Dorycnium. 

, : There are many fpecies; but tbofe com-’ ; (DoryemumJ—or White Ju(Irian Lotus.] 
ttk» to our gardens are a hardy herbaceous', Hath under-ftirubby fmooth /talks, branching 
mutual for the pleafore-garden, and four un- three or four feet high; five-lobed,hand-ihaped, 
jder-ftrnbby perennials tor the grten-boufe. hoary Jeaves; and die branches terminated 
Hardy Annual Kind* ‘ *• by aphyllous heads of fmall white flowers, 

fuoceeded by (iiort pods; flowers in June. 

Tim flowers of all thefe five fpecies of Lotus 


ree paputon 
foot-ftalk; 


«s Lotos tetragonolohus. fuoceeded by uiort pods; flowers in June. 

Tetragonous Winged-podded Lotus , common- The flowers of all thefe five fpecies of Lotus 
h called Winged Pea.] Hath trailing, /lender, are of the papilionaceous or butterfly-fliaped 
branchy /talks, a foot long ; garm/hed with kind, coqapofcd each of four petals, i. e. a 
trifoliate oval leaves, accompanied by two vexiilum, two wings, and aparina, bee the 
oval brt&cae at their bate; and from tne ax- Characters. 

films of the branches large papilionaceous red The firft fpecies being a hardy annual of 
flowers, one on each foot-ftalk; fucceedcd the flowery kind, is proper for ornamenting 
by tetragonous folirary pods, having a mero- the compartments of the pleafure-garden. 
branoot wing, or lobe, running longitudinal- It is railed from feed annually in fpnog, in 
ly at each angle. - the open ground, in the placet where the 

It flowers ornamentally in June and July, plants are to remain to flower. Sow it any 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 1 time in fpring, from February till May, in 

This plant is of the tribe of hardy annuals, patches in different parts of the garden, five 
and has been long cultivated as a flowery or fix feeds in each patch, half an inch deep; 
plant to adorn the flower-bordesk, &c. is ge- the plants will foon come up, which remaiiv- 
nerally Town in patches where the plants are ing in the fame place for flowering, requite 
to remain. only occafional weeding, and may either be 

Tender Green-houfe Kinds. fuflered to trail, according to their natural 

Thefe kinds arc perennial in root, and moft- growth, 01 may tie them up to flicks ; they 
ly with durable flalks; are natives of diflant will flower equally well in cither method, 
warm countries, and require protc<3ion here exhibiting their, crimfon flowers very orna- 
from froft, fo muft be kept in pot*, and placed mentally. 

« * c a Jtt •• * 1' _ 1 _>«. 1 __ Jl_._ 


among the green-houfe plants. This plant 

The forts are, • efculent, for 

\:"'%* Lotus ere tints. '-V •■■■"' *■ dtefe and eat. 

t^pretan Silver* Lotus.] Hath a flender an* Jlridoey-heana. 


Tins plant was formerly cultivated as an 
efculent, for its young green feed-pods to 
drefs and eat like peas, sl/o in the manner of 


ftalk, rifmg by fupport .three or j ,Tbegrecn-ihoufe kinds efletP; an agreeable 
feet nigh; ornamented with trifolsate variety in foot coflc&ion, both in their foli- 
brighMilvery leaves; and from the tides of age and floviers.. They all require flteher 
the branches long foot-ftalks, each terminat- from feoft, the turn firft of them in particu- 
eral yellow flowers, fuccecded by fair;.but the two laft are fomewhathardier, 
pods, and will fometimes fuccted in the foil ground 

- all 
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all the year in a warm and dry fituatrpn, fo 
nia v place Tome to take their change; it, how¬ 
ever, is proper to keep fome of ail the forts in 
pots of rich earth, in order for moving to 
foelter in winter. 

The propagation of thcfe grcen-houfe forts 
is hv feed and by cuttings. 

By Seed.—Sow it in April in a warm bor¬ 
der; or, to bring them more forward, in a 
moderate hot-beu; and when the plants are 
about three inches high, plant them in feparate 
final 1 pots of light rich earth, give water, and 
place them in the lhade rill freth-rooted. 

By Cuttings. — Cuttings of the young ftaiks 
and branches, planted *ny time* from April 
till July, in beds orpotsot rich mould, giving 
lhade and water, they will emit roots, and 
form plants in a few weeks, but may be great¬ 
ly facilitated hy covering them clofe with 
hand-glades till they begin to fhoot at top; 
then inure them gradually to the air, and foon 
after may be tranfplanted into feparate pots. 

J.UNARIA, Moon-wort, Satin-flower, 
or Honefty. 

TTvf plants are tall, herbaceous, ornamental 
annuals and perennials, of upright branchy 
growth, for the pleafure-garden, rifing two 
or three feet high, gamiflied .with heart- 
fhaprd and oval-lanceolate leaves, and clut¬ 
ters and fpikes of tetrapetalous cruciform 
flowers, fuccccded by broad, roundilh, moon- 
foaped, flat, very thin, pellucid pods, whitifh, 
and fatiny-lhinmg, fo tranfparent as to dis¬ 
cover the feed through them, hence it is copi- 
monly called Honefly. 

Clafs and order, Tctradymmia Silicutofa. 

CharaRcrs.] Calyx, four oblong-oval de- j 
riduous leaves. Corolla, four large, ob- 
tufc, cruciform petals.. Stamina, four 
long and two foorter filaments, and ereft, 
patent anther*. Pistillum, a pedicellated 
oval-oblong getmen, very fhort ftyle, and 
an obtufe entire ftigma. Peric'ari^um, 
a large, elliptical, plane, comprefied, Very thin, 
bilocular pod, erased on a finall foot-ftalk, 
containing kidney-fliaped, compreffed, bor¬ 
dered feeds. 

There are but two fpecies, an annual and 
perennial, the former of which has been long 
h refident of our gardens, commonly known 
by the name of Honefly. 

The fpecies are, 

t. Uunaria annua. . 

Annual Meon-wort, commonly called Satin- j 
flower, or Honefty. J Hath fibry roots; crown? 
ed by large heart-fnaped leaves ; amidft them 
an upright reddifh flower-ftalk, branching all 
around, a yard high, adorned with heart- 
ihaped leaves, oppohte below and fitting dole 



above ; and from the fidcs and end* Of aR the 
brandies, duller* ofcruciform pufple flowem, 
fuccccded,by numerous, broad, <n«wv|ti{d, 
white fattny, pellucid pods, , / , ' 

Variety.] Large-podded fatfti-fiower,. or 
honefly. » » 

Both die varieties flower In May orjuite, 
and their ppds and feed ripen tn autumn; 
the feed-pods being numerous, white, fat**-, 
like, and tranfparent, exhibit a fingulariy a- 
greeable appearance; and as they remain font! 
on the branches, the ftaiks are often cut do 
in September, and dried, then tied-in foresfij-, 
ing tranches, to place in large rooms all whi¬ 
ter, where they vgftl appear, very ornamental j 
more Specially if the pods are diverted of 
their outer hulks, they will he whiter; mote 
fa tiny and fhining. ’ 

2 . LtTNARlA rediviva. t 
Rtdivive Sweet-fcent ed Moon-wort .j Hath 
fibrated perennial roots * upright, firm, tough 
ftaiks, branching two, feet high; garnifhed 
with oval-fpear-ihaped, rough leaves, placed 
'alternate above; ana die branches terminated 
by fpikes of fweet-feented flowers, of different 
colours in die varieties; fucceeded by oblong 
flat pods. 

Varieties.'] With purple flowers—with 
white flowers—and with' vcliow flowers ;’all 
flowering in June, furceeded by pods and ripe 
feeds in autumn, having the fame property Its 
the former. 

The flowers of both the fpecies and respec¬ 
tive varieties are cruciform, and confift each 
of four heart-fhaped petals, are numerous On 
each plant and confpicumw. f 

Both die fpecies and their varieries are very 
hardy, and will grow any where ; the fit ft 
fort decays annually after having flowered;arid 
feeded; but the perennial is of feveral vests’ 
duration in root, efpccially if cuirivateuiri a 
drv, fandy, or rubbifhy foil. * 

The firft fpecies, Lunaria annua, howCver, 
may be confidered both as an annual and bien¬ 
nial; for, as an annual, being fowp early 
in fpring, it will come up the lame feafon, and 
often run up to flower, perfedl feeds, and. 
wholly perifh in autumn; and as a biennial, if 
fown in funinier, or early in autumn, it will 
rife the f^me year, Hand dtp winter, flower 
early in fummer, perfe& feeds hi autumn, and 
then, totally perifh; for, confidered cither as 
annual orwaurial, k always decays root and 
branch loan after foe feeds are ripe; remark¬ 
ing that the autOam-fown plants always,grow 
rtrongeft; and Jroitt fcattered or felf-fcwn 
feeds, numbers of young plants w’ill rife fpon- 
taneoufly. 

But at to foe fecond fort, it being once 
4 O railed. 



l*2ed, it remains perernnaj in root* fending 
fljp fiwffi ftalk* a opuafty i n fpriugfor viewer- j 
mg, which alWays dccay as fuoa as they have 
(cried(4x«ij» ‘ *•'' •, 

The propagation of both the fpecies, fcc. 
is bjlfecd, 10 the natural ground in autumn, 
or Ipriqg, either in patches *to remain, or in 
beds for trnnfplanlation. By, the former me¬ 
thod the plants arc generally ftmnger than 
tifofi; vi'hich dre traafplantcd J but they faceted 
wir jr. Well fiotb ways ; ..obfcrving, when tle- 
CigsMO |o ^>w them in patches, to put feveva! 
feeds «i e#ch, half an inch deep, ami when 
tha plaptsi come up, leave only one of the beft 
i^cra^ patejh; and if intended to four any for 
htfnfplantStion, low them evenly on any bed 
«*f„bpKkr, and rake tliem in; and when the 
plants are two or three inches‘high plant them 
out, the annual fort* where they arc finally to 
remain to flower, and the perennials either 
where they, are to remain, or in nurfery bed* 
uU o-utunVn, then to be planted out for good. 
.LUPINUS, Lupine. 

Ttdf gy’nus contifts of hardy, herbaceous, 
flowery animals, and a perennial, all for the 
pJotfurc-garden, rifing with upright ftalks 
from about a foot to three or four high ^ or¬ 
namented with * digitate or fingered leaves, 
amk terminated by long whoried fpikes of pa¬ 
pilionaceous flowers. 
tC’lafs and order, Diadelpkia Decandria. 
Charaflen.] Calyx is monophyHous and 
bifid. Corolla is papilionaceous, the vex- 
i|lum roundUh-cordatcd, cuiarginated, with 
thefides refiexed and com prefled, the wings 
nearly oval, and joinat theirbafe, and a nar¬ 
row* falcated, acuminated carina. St ami n a, 
ten diadelphous filaments, and roundifh-oblong 
antherar* .Pt*TiLLUM, an awl-fhapcd com- 
prefled germen, fubulatcil ftyle, and obtufc 
fligrpa. Panic axpium, a large, oblong, 
com prefled, acuminated, coriaceous, unilo¬ 
cular pod, containing fevcral roundifh com- 
greffea feeds. 

There are about feven fpepies, fix anneals 
and one perennial, ail hardy, and moftly 
plants of ornament, both, in their finely digi¬ 
tate leaves, and variety of their flowers 
Annual Kinds. 

Of thefc kinds there are about four or five 
fpecies common to our gardens; have all fi- 
brattfd roop, each plant rifing with .one up- 
'r^t branchy ftalk, as in their description. 

, . v Ti<Ll)PtN«;» Intent. 

■ mllmLjfriue.]. Rife* with an upright ftalk, 



tor eighteen ipeheshigh( gar- 

.digitate leaves, of eight or nine 

narrow lobes; and the-ftalk* andbranebe* 
iafiUid bydoofc whoried fpikes of yellow 
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flowers, Having vcrticiUate cups with appen¬ 
dage*,’ dip upper tip bipartite, and the under 
one tridented j flowers in June and July, 

The ifiovvers of this have a fweethagra nee, 
for which peculiar merit it is ingreat eftimation. 

a- LufInus hirfutus. 

Hairy Giant Lupine.} Rifes with an up¬ 
right, thick, downy, hairy ftalk, branching 
| ftrongly two to three or four feat high ; gar- 
niftied with digitate baity leaves, of from nine 
to .eleven oblong, . wedge-fttaped, filvery- 
white lobes ; and me ftalk and branches ter¬ 
minated by long wheeled fpikes of large flow¬ 
ers, of different colours in the varieties, hav¬ 
ing alternate cups with appendages, the upper 
lip bipartite, the under one tridented. 

Varieties.] With blue flowers—-with flcfli- 
colourcd flowers, commonly called Rofc Lu¬ 
pine. The flowers of both varieties are large 
and fhowy, appear in July, and are fucceed- 
ed by large, broad, hoary leed-pods. 

3. Lupinus ongufiifoliui. 

Narrow -leaved Tall Blue Lupine .] Rifes 
with an upright firm ftalk, branching a yard 
high; digitate large leaves, of nine or fen ob¬ 
long, obtufc, bluifh lobes; and the ftalks and 
branches terminated by whoried fpikes of blue 
flowers, having alternate cups with appen¬ 
dages, the upper lip bipartite, and the under 
entire; flowers in July. 

4. Lupinus varius. 

Variegated-faded Blue Lupine .] Rites with 
an uptight firm ftalk, two feet and a half 
high ; digitate leaves, of fix or feven oblong 
hairy lobes, and' the ftalk and branches tet - 
initiated by fpikes of blue flowers, having 
fcmi-vcrticillate cups with appendages, the 
upper-lip bifid, and the under almoft ft ideat¬ 
ed; and with variegated feed. 

5. Lupines alius. 

mite Lupine.'] Rifes with an upright thick 
ftalk, branching two feet high; digitate leaves 
of fatal) or eight narrow hairy lobes, covered 
with*! filvtry down; and the branches ending 
in loofc fpikes of white flowers, having alter¬ 
nate cups without appendages, the upper lip 
entire, and the under tridented. 

All thefc annual Lupines rife from feed 
fown annually in fpring and fammer in the 
open ground, arrive to full growth in June 
and July, when they flower, and ripen feed 
abundantly in autumn; then the plants totally 
perifti root and branch,. 

They are all very ornamental in the plea- 
furc-gardcn, but the yellow fort claim* prece¬ 
dence for the fwcecnefs of its flower. 

JPtgennial Kind. 

There is but one fort ; it is perennial in 
root, and annual in ftalk. 

, fi. Lurytvs 
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6. Lrnvrs perennis* i an inch deep; and- 

P crcnn>rl Flue Vhginia lupine.] Hath Jong, I tip, leave only, throe 
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of th* Seft* of’ them, 
, Riritf owe or two j&wy 



tiie: flowers in June. ' • . In either mode of lowing .all the . 

All the fpccics flower in June and July, and plants {remain in the fame place for 
i ijicn plenty of feeds in autumn. as above mentioned, and keep them chan ffot* 

The flower*, of all the forts are papiliona- weeds; which,is all the culture die v require-’; 
ccous, confifling of four petals, that is, 'a and by repeated flawing*’at a month's interval, 
ftandartl, two wings, and carina (fee the Cha- trll June, the bloom tnay .be continued- from. 
ra'/m), and grow in eredl fpiht s, often dif- Juneor July until September or October ; and 
pok’d in whorls one above another ; which, in the firft (own plants wift ferrthh plenty of ripe 
all die forrs, are fuccecJed by oblong, com- feed. • * 

prefied, leguminous pods, containing from Sometimes fmall portiorts'are fown inaa- 
ti.rce to five or fix roundilh flat feeds. tumn* in September, in a warm dry bordet 

The leaves of all thefe plants are beautiful- of light earth, and the plants generally coming', 
ly digitated into many lobes, ft and moflly up the fame fcaibn, /hand the winter "for flow- 
upon long foot-ftulks, and -exhibit an agree- ering early next furpmerf^or more eflfe&u- 
ahle variety. ally if fown in pots, and placed in garden- 

The-plants of all the forts fuccccd in any frames in winter, to have occaflonal protect 
of the o|>en borders, &c. and efteiSt a fine tion from froft; and this latter would be elt— 
variety, as well as very ornamental appear- gible in the large blue and rofe Lupine, which,- 
ance; and are all caiily raifed from feed, in wet cold autumns, ripen feed bat indjffer- 
which ihould generally he difpofed in fmall gntly; fo by having protection of a frame 
patches in the different flower compartments, as above,, would ‘flower,early, and perfect 
in the places where it is defigrud the plants tlteir feeds befote attacked by the' autumnal 
iliail flower; placing feme more lorward, and rains. ‘ 

others backwaid, accouline to the r r order of The perennial fort may he fown either in, 

i ■ _ i.. .1 *11. . . f . .1. . _* .. * . . . t 


pots, obferving the annuals mull be raifed every for tranfplantatjon ; but as the plants gene* 
year, as they always perilh foon after they rally fend their roots deep into the ground,\(Wjr : 
have flowered and ripened feeds; hut the pel- commonly fuccecd bu-er when j>ermitred to 
ennial fo.t, once raifed, is of feveial years’ du- remain where raifed,” thin by removal; how- 
ration. ever, both methods may lie pra£Ufed oceafroti- 

Prcpa%a[!9», tstc. of all the Sorts.* ally; and Uic plants once r.tifed reinain’dtira- 
Thc propagation of all the forts is effected hie in root many years, fending up new (talks 
with the utmoft facility by feed in the full annually in fprmg. 

ground in March, April, and May; obferv- LUXURIANS, Luxuriant Plants;; flee, 
ing, that as too copious inoiflure is apt to rot Thcfo-are fiich as are greatly augmented m 
the feed, they fltould not be fown earlier than growth beyond their common natural tlate; 
the middle of latter end of March, except on and it is obl'ervablc of fuchpbtnts, for t he 

vci-v dry warm foils. general parr, that they rarely acquire that'de- 

The annual forts- fhould always be fown gree of perfe&ion as plants of more moderate 
at once in the places where it is intended the growth ; and which date of Luxuriance fame- 
pi a nw are to flower, for they do not fuccecd times happens through the excefs of inourifh 
by tvanfplantation; and to have a long fuccef- ment, and fometrmes by the nature of fom» 
fion of'bloom, about three different fowings particular plants. . 

may be neccfTary, from about the middle or But Luxurianceopcratesdilferemly ; itpre 
latter end of Match until June, cfpecially die 5 y.aflsToraet lines in the whole plant, lomctime 
yellow fort* whofe bloom is rather of ihort, in particular parts of a plant; as in fomc o 
duration j obferving to fow all the forts in the hoots, and frequently in the flown?. M r < 
-patches, four, five* or fix feeds in each, near, (half therefore conhder them under ihefr dun 
, 40 # head? 
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v'lutadt;: i. Luxuriant Kants— 2 . LuxuriantT plum*, cherries, figs, flee, for if getter at 
.^hootsrr3* luxuriant Flowers. I Shortening was to be pradlifed to thefe forts, 

I. Luxuriant Plants and Trees.—*Thefe, a&] they would continue (hooting every year fo 
above oh&rvcd, are inch as Shoot COnbdcrabl luxuriantly to wood* that they would never 
ftrqnger than plants of the fame fpecies gene' |. fprm themfelves into a proper bearing (late : 
rally do, add is applicable both to herbaceou 1 even in thofe trees where Shortening is necei- 
plaots acid trees* &c. and that very Luxurian farily praflifcd in winter to mod of the an. 
Kants and Trees never attain perfedion ft nual Supply of Shoots, as in peaches, ne&a- 
(don as moderate growers: as, far example, rines, See. u, in. cafes of Luxuriant growth, 
many forts of eicutent plants which Shoot lux Should be very Sparingly performed, that is, 
Utiatuly lo leaves and (talks, &c. fuch as cu not to eut the general (hoots very Short, and 
cumbers, melons, cabbage, cauliflowers, tur. Some of the mod vigorous leave aimod or 
ntps, radUbes, beans, peas, tic, never arrivi quite at full length, 

(b foOu to perfedion as thofe of moderate This is the only method to reduce a Lux* 
growth; .and fuch plants as appear to be natu uriant tree to a moderate growth, and ro a 
rally of themfelves of a very Luxuriant ns bearing date; for by training the Shoots thick* 
tuic, ai every improper to ftaud, from which to er, and leaving them longer, and continuing 
Save feed for propagation. it for a year or two, the redundant fap con* 

The Same is alio obfcrvabic of fruit-trees fetjueraly having greater fcope to divide itfclf, 
for fuch as are very Luxuriant Shooters are it cannot break out with that Luxuriance, as 
much longer before they amain a bearing when it has not half the quantity of wood to 
date, than thofe of middling growth; nor do fupply with-nourishment, aa in the cafe of 
they ever bear fo plentifully, nor the fruit St-, pruning Short; and by pradlifing the above 
tain fuch perfection as in moderate*Shooting hints, a Luxuriant tree may in two years be 
trees: this Luxuriance happens fometinacs brought to a moderate growth, and become a 
through excefs of nourishment, as before ob- good bearer. See Espaliers, Wall. 
ferved, and Sometimes is the nature of the trees, Pruning, Ate. * 
tree, and very frequently is acquired by un- Luxuriance feidom occurs with any conti* 
(kitful pruning, efpeciaUy in waU-trees, flee, nuance in dandard-trees where permitted to 
for it is very often the pra&ute of fame pru- take their natural growth, except fomc cafual 
nets, when wall or efpalicr trees auumc draggling (hoots, which Should always be 
a Luxuriant growth, to cut all the Shoots aken out by the rules mentioned in the fol- 
fhort; by which pra&ice, indead of reducing owing articles. 

the tree to a moderate date of lhooting, has 2 . Luxuriant Shoots.—Thefe arc applira- 
increafed its vigour, becaufe, as we have be- ble principally to trees and ihrubs; but are 
foac occasionally obferved, too considerable more particularly to be attended to in the cul. 
ihortening of Strong (hoots promotes their tore of the fruit.rree kind, and cfpecially thofe 
throwing out dill Stronger, and producing of wall and cfpalier trees which undergo the 
more abundant or fuperfluous wood. difdpline of an annual pruning; Luxuriant 

Therefore, in pruning*very Luxuriant efpa- Shoots, therefore, are frequently mentioned 
iicr and wail-fruit trees, aSfid them fomewhat n the culture of the feveral forts of fruit* 
in tlieir own way, as it were, by training in rees,«and in that of others occafionally. 
plenty of Shoots annually, for a year or two. However, Luxuriant (hoots are fuch which 
to divide the redundancy of iap; that is, in (hoot fo vigorously in length and fubdancci 
training in tine ncceffary (apply of (hoots, both is greatly to exceed the general growth of 
in the Summer and winter pruning, always iholc ufually produced on the fame kind of 
leave them rather thicker than in the common >lant or tree, and are Sometimes general, 
pra&icc, and modly at full length, unlefs it nd Sometimes only happens to particular 
Shall feem neceflary to Shorten any winch are (hoots in different pans of a tree, flee, and 
of very considerable length, or othera, in Some thofe (hoots denominated Luxuriant, are dif- 
panicular part of the tree, to force out a fup- toverablc by their extraordinary length and 
ply of yvood tO*fill a vacancy; obferving that rhicknefs, and by their vigour of growth, 
(bora fens of fruit-trees Should never be ge- which always greatly impoverishes die other 
(apjNfclly Shortened in the common courfe of more moderate (hoots in their neighbourhood, 
pruning, nr only in cafual very extended, or and iikewife the fruit, flee, as well as often oc- 
gsrticuiar irregular growths, or fometiroe* ca lions .a very irregular growth in the refpec- 
©ctufionally for the purpofe of procuring a tive trees; and fuch (lioots very, frequently 
Supply of wood as juft mentioned; which is xcur in wall and cfpalier fruit-trees, by the 
py iiodarty to be »» apples, pears, effetfs of pruning. When they are in gene* 
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ral fo, that is, all or moft of the {hoofs of 
an eipalie-r or wall-tree are Luxuriant, ma¬ 
nage them as above dire&ed in treating of 
Luxuriant trees; butaghen luxuriance hap¬ 
pens to particular (hoots here and there in a 
fruit-tree, or indeed any.other tree or (htub 
under training, that fucli (hoots being both of 
fuch a very Luxuriant nature, as to draw the 
nouviftuneut, or fap at the expenfe of all the 
adjacent moderate (hoots on the fame tree, 
and often by its vigorous irregular growth, 
cannot be trained with any degree ot regula¬ 
rity ; fo that confulering elide difadvant&ges 
of ftraggling Luxuriant (hoots, they (hould 
for the moil part, as loon as discoverable, in 
fummer or winter pruning, be cut out, rak¬ 
ing them off as clofe as polTibie /o the part of 
the branch from whence they otiginate, that, 
no eye may be left to (hoot again; unlefs, 
however, fuch a Ihoot {hall rife in any part 
of a tree or Ihrub, where a further fupply of 
wood may be requifite; in which cafe it may 
be retained, and ihortened as it (ball fcem 
convenient to force out a fupply of more 
(hoots laterally to fill the vacancy. 

But, as above noticed, where a wall or e- 
fpalicr tree is wholly of a Luxuriant nature, 
producing almotl in general Luxuriant (hoots, 
leave them thicker, or more abundant, and 
train them along moftly at full length, and by 
thus leaving a larger fupply of wood for the 
fap to divide itfelf, the tree in two feafons 
will he reduced to a more proper growth; 
when itanay afterwards be managed according 
to the general rules. 

As Luidirijncealfo cafually prevails in moft 
other trees aud lhrul-s, they (hould have oc- 
cafional attention, on that occurrence, to 
prune them to foinc regular order, efpecially 
in their younger advancing growth, or after¬ 
wards occafioually in fome particular forts, as 
it may feetn neceflfary: to as, in either of 
which, when any ftraggling (hoots, &c. af- 
fume a very Luxuriant rambling growth, 
greatly exceeding the other general branches, 
the Luxuriance (hould be either more or lefs 
reduced to fome regulation, or cut entirely 
away clofe to its origin, as may feetn moft 
expedient, according to the nature of growth 
of the trees or (hrubs in which it-Happens ro 
occur, eititer in fummer or winter, &c. 

3 , Luxuriant Flowers.—Ah double flowers 
may be confidered as Luxuriant, efpecially 
fuch which have either the cup or corolla 
muitipiied, or fo augmented in the number of 
their leaves, or flower petals, inward, as to 
exclude fome part of the fructification, for 
the fame is obiervablc in flowers as inefeu- 
lent plants and fruit-trees, that Luxuriance, 
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though in a different way, tends to their irrv- 
perfettion in rhe originaf intrtjfijcin pf fatufe; 
the flower being deiigned forpprfe£!inj£',tl)e 
fruit and feed; but when the petals are multi¬ 
plied to the diminution'of tlw ftamiiha. See, i'o 
that no impregnation enfues,~no fruit by- febd 
can be produced, confequently, by the t*wu» 
riant augmentation of the corolla, plaats oflen 
become barren. - / 'V'.??'. . 

Luxuriance in flowers, however, frt fhc 
double varieties of moll kinds produced on 
what may be deemed ornamental-fldwefiqg 
plants, is>in many forts generally confidered 
as a fuperior degree of perfe&ion ; and con- 
fids of three modifications. Fir ft, fuel) dou¬ 
ble flowers as have the petals multiplied, yet 
do not entirely exclude the {lamina. Second' 
ly, fuch in which, by the multiplicity of the 
petals, all the {lamina are excluded, {o that 
no impregnation can be effected. Thirdly, 
fuch flowets as produce one out of another, 
as in the prolific anemone, 6tc. 

Bur Luxuriant flowers which do not ex- 
dude all tbeir (lamina, are capable of im¬ 
pregnation, and confequently produce feed; 

The higheft degree of luxuriance is often 
obfervable in carnations, anemones, ranun- 
culufes, poppy, lychnis, peony, narciflus, vio¬ 
let, &c. • 

LYCHNIS, Lychnis* or Campibn, includ¬ 
ing alfo the Bachelor’s-button, Catch-fly, 3cc. 

It confifts of hardy, herbaceous, very flo- 
riferous ornamental perennials, ' of upright 
growth'for the pldafure-garden, and one For 
the grecn-houje; all riling with ere& firm 
ftalks, two or-three feet high, adorned at 
each joint with long fpear-pointed leaves; and 
all the ftalks terminated by chillers and mikes 
of qurhquepetalous, very confpicoous flow¬ 
ers, of different colours in the d^Fere-: fpecies 
and varieties. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Pentagynia. 

Charafieri.] Calyx is monophyUous, 
tubulous, five-parted at top, and permanent. 
Corolla, five petals, haying long tails, or 
ungues, the upper part or limb bjroadplane, 
and in fome cut into figments. Stamina, 
ten long filaments, alternately arranged, and 
attached to the ungues ofthe* petals, and in¬ 
cumbent! anther*. Pistillum, a fuhoval 
gerraen, five long Aytes, and reflexed downy 
itigirtas. Pe-rjcarpium, an oval, unilocular, 
qutnquevalvular, covered capfule, having nu¬ 
merous rotmdilh feeds. 

There are about five fpecies, that have 
merit as garden-plants, via. the fearlet Lych¬ 
nis —- Bachelor's- button—Catch-fly —Ragged 
Robin; each comprififig feme varieties—and 
the Chinefe Lychnis. 

Th$ 
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'■The fpecics are: 

Lychnis chakedonica. 
-•Chakfdon’tmn 1 ,% duns Afeijor, 


or Scarlet 

Lychnis,] Hath a fihrutod perennial root; up¬ 
right, ftndgbt, hairy, annual iLtks,rilirtg two 
to’three or four fevt high; ga.viihcd with 
long. I'pcar-pointed,' cloie-fiuing ie%ves, by 
pairs oppotile; and the fra Ik crowned by v. 
larce, com pad, flat-topped bunch of fear let 
or flame-coloured fy»\vers, irf June and July. 

'Varieties. ] 'With (ingle h arlct fluwus- 
with large double fcarlet flowcis, of exce ed¬ 
ing be^juty and, elegance —w ith pule-i eu flow¬ 
ers—with'wiTte flowets. 

Of thefe varieties of this fpccies, the dou 
Lie fcarlet ‘Lychnis is lit peri or for fr/.c and 
acicgsncc, die flowers being large, vetv dou¬ 
ble, and collected h«to a very large bunch, 
and exhibit a charming appearance; the (in¬ 
gle fcarlet kind is alto very pretty; rind the 
others effect an agreeable variety with the 
fcarlet-kinds. AH the (ingles furnilh plenty 
of-feed, by which they may be,railed abun¬ 
dantly; but the double, by its multiplicity oi 
petals, excluding the generative organs, rarely 
ever produce feed, fo ervn only be propagated 
by flipping the roots, and by cuttings of' its 
flower Hulks. See the Propagation* 

2. Lychnis dicect. , 

• Diacous Lychnis, cm:manly called Bache¬ 
lor's-button.'] Hath librated perennial roots ; 
upright 11 a Iks, brandling very diflufe and ir¬ 
regular, two or thiec feet high; haying oval, 
acute-pointed, rough leaves, by pairs oppo- 
lite ; stnd all the branches terminated by cluf- 
ters of dioecious flowers of different colours 
and properties in the varieties; flowering in 
April and May. 

Varieties.] Common Angle red-flowered 
BachelorVbutton—double red—double white 
—and Angle fvhitc-flowtTcd. 

The double varieties arc exceedingly orna¬ 
mental in their bloom ; the flowers large, 
very double, and continue long in blow; the 
fmglc red tort grows wild by ditch Tides,-and 
other moift places'in many parts of England ; 
from which the doubles wtic accidentally ob¬ 
tained by culture in gardens, and arc pmpa- 
gated only by flipping the roots; and the An¬ 
gles, both by roots and by feed. 

- The flowers are often dioecious, i. e. male 
.and femakon diflincEt plants. 

^HR INIS vifcarta. 

; j^^r or Clammy Lychnis , commonly call- 
td s $atch-Jiy.] Hath hbiy perennial roots, 
*»« of long, grafly leave* clofc 
.fpe.jjround ; many erctSl, flraigbt, finglt 
[mw a foe* a*d a half or tw o feet 
futfing fro T) thcir.%pcr part a vifcou* 


or clammy matter; garni (bed witfi long nar¬ 
row'leaves, by pairs oppofite; ‘.and terminated 
by many redtlilh-purple flowers, in clufters 
i>ne abu'vc another, Jjjrtnmg a foir of long 
loofe (pike; :.ll the flowers with entire petals ; 
ilocVering in May. 

/'at ntics .] With Angle red flowers—with 
• double red flowers—witn white flowers. 

1 The doable variety is conliderahly the moll 
| eligible for general culture, and is propagated 
in plenty by pat ting the roots 

All the raiietirs of tins lpecies emitting a 
glutinous litjuid matter from their (hilks, and 
flies happening to light thereon, fometimes 
(tick and entangle themfelves, the plant there¬ 
by obtained the name Catch-flv. 

4. Lychnis llos-atculi. 

Cuckoo-Jlvivcr lychnis, or Afendow Pink , 

commonly called Ragged Robin.] Hath libry 
perennial roots ; upright, hmnchlcfs, channel¬ 
ed balks, riling near two feet high ; garnifhed 
with long, narrow, fpear-lhaped leaves, in 
pairs oppofite; and terminated by branchy 
foot Balks, fuftaining many purple, deeply 
qundtifid flowers; appearing in May. 

T'his fpecics, in its tingle ftate, growing 
wild in this country, and- the flowers having 
each petal deeply quadrifid in a torn or rag- 
gcd-likc manner, the plant obtained die ruf- 
cic name of Ragged Robin. 

Varieties.] With (ingle flowers—double 
flowers. The double fort is a large, very mul¬ 
tiple, fair flower; is an improved variety of 
the Angle, which grows wild in moll-of our 
moift meadows, and is raielv cultivated; but 
the double, being very ornamental, Acrits cul¬ 
ture in every garden ; it, like the other double 
Lychnifcs, rarely produces feed, but is calily 
propagated by flipping the roots. 

5. Lychnis coronata. 

Coronatc-fiocvered, Chineje Lychnis . j Hath 

a Abrous, perennial root, uptight annual 
ftalks, riling about two feet high, gamilhed 
with fmooth, ova), fpcar-pointed leaves, by 
pairs oppofitc, lining clofc to the Hem; the 
flower* arc large, and come out fingly on 
foot-ft a Iks, arifing from the axillas of the 
leaves, they arc,of a rich orange colour, and 
crcnatcd unequally on their edges. 

Of the above, the fir ft four fpccies and rc- 
fpcdlivc varieties arc very hardy ; all fibrous- 
rooted, the roots pcrenn&l; but arc annual 
iti ftalk, which rifing in fpring, flowers in 
fummer, fuccccded in the Angles by plenty of 
feed in autumn; lsy which all the Angle va¬ 
rieties may be railed in abundance, but the 
Joubles only by dividing the ri ots, and fome 
by cuttings of me flower-ftalks. 

The flower* of moft of the forts, conAder- 



ed feparately, are fm$Utfb, but their number? 
on each plant render them confpicuous; each 
flower, in its Angle flare, is coir.pofed of five 
plane petals (fee the Gharaflcrs) ; hut in the 
doubles, the petals arc numerous; the Anglos 
fucceedcd by plenty of feed, hut the doubles 
rarely any. 

All thefe plants are- very ornamental fur¬ 
niture for the pieafure-garden, particularly 
the dpuhles, and will prolper in any common, 
foil, to remain in ail weathers .unhurt, and 
each individual be of many years* duration in- 
root; which, when of'fame (landing, fend up 
many flalks every fpring, and which being 
all terminated by nutncious flowers, make a 
fine appearance in fummer; but the fcarlct 
Lychnis claims preference, efpecially the dou¬ 
ble kind, which is Angularly beautiful; even 
the Angle fcarlct fort is alfo very fhowy and 
pretty, and by fome preferred to the double ; 
ail the other Ipecics, however, in their rcfpec- 
tive double-flowered flutes, are pretty orna¬ 
ments for the principal compartments of the 
plcalurc-ground. 

All tl jo forts are kept in the nprferies for 
fulc ; and having a few plants of fetich, may 
foon inercale thre flock. 

They may he planted any time from O£lo- 
ber till March or April, "in open weather; 
though if in autumn, or early part of fpring, 
will flower ftronrer accordingly in their pro-, 
per fenfon; observing to place the tallcfl 
growers the tnofi backward, the others more# 
toward the front, according to their fevetai 
degrees of height. 

All the culture they require, is the clearing 
them from weeds in turnover, in common 
with the other plants of the fame compart¬ 
ments ; fupporting with flakes the flalks of 
thofc which fluid need if, and cutting down 
the decayed fl.tiks in autumn. 

The fifth fpecics being (imiiar in its nature 
of growth to the other tour forts, fuccml hy 
the fame mode of culture in planting and pro¬ 
pagation, only as being rather temkrilh, fome 
fhould l>c in o illy planted in pots, in order for 
moving under protc&iun of a frame"or green- 
boufe m winter. 

Propagation of oil the Sou. 

The propagation ot all the forts is exceed¬ 
ing eafy; all the (ingles by feed, and parting 
the roots; and the doubles by dividing or 
flipping the roots only, l'qmetimes alfo by cut- 
lings o? their flalks; ail performed in the lull 
ground, < 

By Seed.--The Angles may he raifed in 
great jdesity this way, iltough but lew of them, 
except the Angle fcarlct Lychnis, are Worth 
ailing, Ante tlic doubles may i c fo caAly 
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increafed by flipping the twbts, &r. ftfsph 
or April.is the proper tinse.fonfowing, fckifif- 
5ng a bed or border of light earth, vynkjh. be¬ 
ing dug, fow the feeds on the furface, each 
fort feparate, and rake them in, or «©ver:rhem 
in lightly With eart^t or, may . be 
fmall drills; the plants -Will come Uj» 
or three weeks; give occasional waterings'atn! 
hand-weeding; and in June or July, when 
the plants arc two or three inches high, plant 
them out in beds or borders, in rows fix. 
inches afunder; water them till- irefli-rooterf, 
and let them remain till Odlobcr, or follow¬ 
ing fpring, thcn tranfplant them where they 
are to remain, and they will all flower , the 
following fummer. , j . . , 

By Slipping’the Roots.—AH the forts, both 
Angle and double^ jnay-be propagated by this 
method; but is more particularly applicable 
to the doubles, becaufs they cannot withcer- 
tainty be obtained from feed ;■ the befl: leafbn. 
for performing this work is autumn, after the 
flalks decay; it, however, may alio be done 
in the fpring: the double fcarlct Lychnis af¬ 
fords off-feu the moft fparing of any ; all the - 
others afford plenty} as to the method offline 
ping them, the whole root may either he tak¬ 
en up and divided into as many flips as. arc 
furn;(fied with proper root-fibres, or the mam 
root may Hand, and flip oif as many of the 
outer offifets as (hall feena convenient; if the 
flips taken off in either method are tolerably 
ft rang, the befl of them may be. planted at 
once where they are to remain ; but if rather 
fmall and weak", it is the tnofl eligible to plant 
them in nurfery-rows, half a f oot afunder, tp 
remain a year, then tranfplauted for good..- 
By Cuttings of the Stalks.—*This is more'* 
particularly neccflary for the double fdifffet; 
Lychnis, wlven it increafes but fparingly by 
otf-fets of the root. The work is performed 
in fummer, when the flalks are welt’advaoc& 
od in growth, but before they flower,: or'have 
beco ne hard and woody; cut fbnseof them 
off clofe to the bottom, and divide them into 
lengths of from three to five jdints, and plant 
them in an cafterly border of rich earth.infert- 
iug them two parts of three, ,or more, into 
the ground* leaving oniyone join; out; give 
water dircdtly, *afid repfeat it,- together wr.h 
occafional fhode in hot weather, and they will 
be well rooted, and >,farm, proper plants fit to 
rranfpbntyn autumn. r 

If die above cuttings, as fopn as planted,. 
#re covered down elute with ivmd-glafie*, it 
will greatly promote,, dlcir rooting, fo as to 
form ft ranger plants before winter.. 

LYClUM, Box-horn. ‘ * 

. This genius retains three or feut flsnibby 

exotics 
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of Africa, &c. for the gTsen-houfe 
aMftruhbcry, fiftug from about lix or eight 
to tea feet high, an>?d with fpines, and ad¬ 
orned with finall entire leaves, and monope- 
. talous infundtbuliform flowers. 

Giafs and order, Peijtandria Momgynia. 
Char afters.] Caxyx is finall, obtufe, e- 
re<A, five-pawed, and permanent. Coroll a, 
one fumtel-lhaped petal, having a cylindric 
incurved rube, divided ahove into five final! 
fegments. Stamina, five /hurt tabulate 
filaments, and ere& anthers?. Pistillum, 
a roundifh germen, • fimpie Avle longer than 
: the ftamtna, and thick bifid Aigma. Peri- 
CA&VIVM, a roundifb bilocular berry, and 
numerous reniform feeds. 

- The fpecies known in our gardens are, 
i. Lycium afrum. 

African Box-thorn.] Hath Ihrubby irre¬ 
gular. Aalks, branching nine or ten feet high, 
the branches whitish, crooked, knotty, and 
armed with long (harp fpines; numerous 
finall linear leaves in clufiers, of different fixes 
in each duffer, the fmaller (landing at the 
bale of the larger; and purple flowers on 
4[hort foot-Aalks from the tides of the brandies, 
a. LycIUM barb arum. 

Barbary Box-thorn.] Hath ihrubby Aalks, 
branching irregulnily fix or feven fcqt high, 
the brandies wiiitilh, and armed with thorns; 
finall, fpear-thaped, thick, whitifh leaves, 
placed irregularly ; and finall white flowers 
from the fides of the branches, having bifid 
cups; floweringin June. 

Of this fpecics are the two following va¬ 
rieties* both Ihrubby trailers, of hardy tem¬ 
perature ; they were formerly confidered as 
difiind fpecies, but obfervation has determin¬ 
ed them to be varieties only of the above fpc- 
cies, Lycium barbOrum. 

(Latfolium) Broad-leaved Barbary Lycium. ] 
Hath Ihrubby, dedicated, very diffufed Aalks, 
and branches of trailing growth, advancing 
irregularly many feet in length, fpread about 
every way, and armed with very long thorns; 
larger, oval-fpear-ihaped, thick, whittlh-green 
leaves, growing on all^ fides by threes; and 
purpjiih flowers, fingly on fliort foot-Aalks 
from the fides of the branches, having bifid 
cups ; flowering from Auguff till O&ober. 

(Augujl folium) \arrow-leaved Barbary Ly 
cium.] Hath Ihrubby, very branchy Aalks, of 
trailing growth, fpreading irregularly every 
way* armed wjfh fliort thorns; long, lanceolate, 

• swrrow, alternate, whitilli-grecn leaves; and 
^fintail flowers, having bifid cups; flowering in 



> all the forts confiAs of one 

petal, with aa incurved tube, 


divided above into five parts; foe the Cbarac- 
iors. i ,<■ '•*' 

All the .'forts are durable in root, flem, 
and branches, and both the fpecics are ever¬ 
green, retaining their leaves all the year} 
and they all flower here annually in tatn- 
mer. ^ 

The two parent fpecics being fomewhat 
tender, require protection from froft, fo forae 
ftiould be kept principally in pots, and placed 
among the green-houfe plants, where, as be¬ 
ing ciofeiy garni thed with numerous finall 
foliage, they will eflc£t an eligible variety tn 
that colle&ion; fome of them may alfo be 
placed in a warm part of the fhrubbery to 
take their chance, and .will fucceed tolerably, 
except in very fevere winters. 

But the two trailing varieties of the Lycium 
barbarum are hardy, fucceed in the open 

S ound the year round, and are proper for die 
rubbery, to introduce as trailers or climbers, 
for their brandies trail and ramble about eve¬ 
ry way, fo ffiould have fupport of Aakes, See. 
to train them upon. 

They afi fucceed in any, common earth of 
a gaide%|f|et die green-houfe forts, however, 
he potteafh light, rich, loamy mould, if pof- 
fibie. 

Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is by feed, 
layers, and cuttings; but as they all grow 
freely by the two latter methods, raiftng from 
feed is atmofi unnecefiary, efpccially to the 
two hlrdy varieties. 

By Seed.—This is fometimes pradifed for 
the green-houfe kinds; fow foe feed in au¬ 
tumn in pots, an inclt deep, which in win¬ 
ter place in a frame. Sec. to havedhelter from 
frofl, but to enjoy the full air in open wea¬ 
ther ; and in fining plunge them in a mode¬ 
rate hot-bed; it will foon bring up foe plants; 
when they are about three inches high, plant 
them in feparate pots, give water, and place 
rhem in the (hade till frefo-rooted, and re¬ 
peat foe waterings as there fhall be occa- 
fion. 

By Layers.—In fprmg lay a quantity of the 
young hranches, fimpie or common lay¬ 
ing; they will reetlsjy emit roots, and be pro¬ 
per for tranfplanting in autumn. 

By Cuttings.—Jn March or April plant 
cuttings of foe, young (hoots of uie green- 
houfe kinds in pots, arid plunge them in a 
ihady border, give water in hot weather, and, 
they will readily grow ; or if, any time from 
April till the end of June, young cuttings are 
planted in a Ihady border, they will emit 
roots, and form plants fit to be potted in au¬ 
tumn ; but cuttings of foe two hardy varie¬ 
ties 





Ites, planted at almoft any time of the year, 
will readily grow, though from October tifl 
March is die beft time, and they Will form 
good plants bv autumn following. 

LYSIMACHIA, Loofe-ftrife. >; 

The plants are hardy herbaceous perenr 
nials ana biennials, Arc. of upright growth, 
moftly for the pleafure-garden, rifing with 
eredt llalks, from about half a yard to two 
or three feet high; garnifhed with narrow, 
entire leaves : and terminated by foikes, and 
clutters of ntonopctalous, rotated, five-patted, 
fpreading flowers. \ 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Charatlers .] Calyx is ere&, acutely 
five-parted, and permanent. Corolla is 
inonopctalous, rotaceous, and deeply divided 
into five flat, open-fpreading fegments. Sta¬ 
mina, five Tubulate filaments, and acumi¬ 
nated anthers?. Pistillum, a round ger- 
men, filiform ftyle, and obttife ftigma. Pe¬ 
ricardium, a globular, decemvalvular, 
unilocular capfuic, having many angulai 
feeds. 

There are many fpecies, but not more than 
four or five commonly retained in gardens, 
and thofe moftly perennials; all the forts 
having fibrated roots, fending up ftalks an¬ 
nually. 

The fpecies arc, 

I. Lysimachia vulgaris. 

Common Great Yellow Looft-Jlrift.~\ Hath 
a thick, creeping, widely-fprcading, reddifh 
loot; upright firm ftalks, three or four feet 
high; garnithed with fpear-fhaped, pointed, 
fertile leaves, by threes or fours; and each 
ftalk dividing at top into feverai foot-ftalks, 
each of thole terminated by a racemous duf- 
tcr of elegant yellow flowers, ’ in June and 
July. 

This inhabits ditch-fidcs and moift places 
in many parts of England; but being a tall, 
fine, fhovvy plant in bloom, it is admitted 
into large gardens for the variety of its 
flowers. 

a. Lysimachia ciliata. , 

Ciliated Canadian Yellow Loofe-firift. ) Hath 
a creeping, faft fpreading root; many yp- 
right ftalks, rifing two leet high ; oval-lan¬ 
ceolate, fniooth, oppofite leaves; having^cili-J - 
a ted foot-ftal^s; and from the upper axillas, 
long {lender foot-ftalks, each fullaining one 
yellow flower, in June and July. 

a. Lysimachia Nummularis 
f Nummularia , Yellow Money-wort, or Jink 
Two-pence.] Hath a finall, creeping, fpreatL 
ing root; numerous, weak, trailing, rooting 
ftalks; final!, neatly hcart-ftiaped, fmpoth, 
oppofite leaves; ana' from the axillas, iongj 


flenderfoot-ftalky, each having a folitaty yel¬ 
low flowed,' in June and July. 

It grows naturally in ftoiR flnljr 'fkien. in 
England, hot is cultivated in 


4. -Lysimachia falidfo/ia. 

Willow-kaVed White fjpanijh 

Grows three feet high, having fifeardhipetii 
narrow leaves, and the ftalks temunatetT hy 
long loofe {pikes cf fine white Sowers, in 
June. 

5. LYsiMACHiAyZrrA*. 

Straight bulb^bearktg Loofe^ftrife,] Grows 
with a fmooth, eiecc, four-cornered ftalk, 
about thiee feet high, having entire* ipear- 
fhaped, feftile leaves, placed oppofite,' and the 
ftalks terminated by long {pikes Of j eHoW* 
red-fpotted flowers, which, ihftead of pWi 
ducing feeds, ate facceeded by fmrall kfts 
fitting on the alaa of theleavei. ‘ . 

' The flowers of all thefe plants are each of 
one rotaceous or wiftrel-lhaped, deeply 
parted petal, are very numerous on each 
plant, tolerably confpicuous* ahd are focoeed- 
ed by ripe feeds in autumn, except -the cili¬ 
ated kind, which rarely produce feeds hi Eng- - 
land.- - _•* 

All the plants are perennial in root, and 
1 annual in ftalk, and ail of them multiply ex* 
ceedingly bytheir creepingroota. i*- 

They are all very hardy, profper in any 
common foil and luuation in a garden, but 
delight moll in fomewhat Ihady moift places; 
they, however, may be planted any where 
to form variety, and their roots will abide 
for years,* and mcreafe greatly fo as to fend up 
many ftalks, and exhibit a very fhowy bloom. 

They may be planted any time irom Ods- 
ber till March, and their culture is only the 
keeping them clear from weeds, and-cutting 
down their decayed ftalks in autumn, like 
other herbaceous perennials; and wKen the 
roots have fpread too much, trim them in all 
around within due bounds. v ~ 

Propagation. 

The propagation of all the lores is effeded 
abundantly by parting their roots atty time 
from the decay of the ftalks in autumn until 
new ones begin to rife tir spring. 

They may alfo be ,‘propagared by feeds; 
fowing them in fcnttrinnror ipring, upon an 



pined in a fttady border till %atumn, when 
theft, and aft the others may be sraafplanted 
where they are to remain. 

LYTHRX7M, WiUow-berb, or Purple 
Loofe-ft&fe. ■ 

4 ? h 
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, jfc fwmihea fiM»« hardy herbaceous, «r@a- 
ffjowHi?, flowery perennials for ornamenting 
ttie pfeafurc-.garden compartments, rifing 
wish uptight ftalks, from one to three or four 
feet high; adorned with cordate-lanceolate, 
and linear leaves; and terminated by long 
fpikes of bexapeulous, very ornamental, pur¬ 
ple flowers. 

Claftand order, DodecmJria Momgynia. 

Char*&*r*‘\ Calyx is monophyllous, cy- 
lindric, having the brim indented in twelve 
parts alternately fmaller* Corolla,. fix ob¬ 
long* obtufe, patent petals, inferted into the 
denticuli of the calyx. Stamina, twelve 
filaments, the upper ones the fhorteft, and 
afiurgent anthers. PistillCm, an oblong 
wy fe n , fubulate, decimated llyle, and rif- 
u$g orbicular ftjgma.. Pericarfium, an 
O$0t)g» acuminated, unilocular, covered cap- 
fttle, mcloflng numerous fmall feeds. 

. There are about nine or ten fpecies, but 
npt.roorc,thap one in efteem for our purpofc, 
or that is commonly cultivated in the English 
gardens, which, however, comprehends iome 
varieties. 

JLythrum Saltcaria. 

(SaiicariaJ — er Common fVilltw-heri.] 
Hath a fibrated perennial root; upright, an¬ 
gular, purplifh ftalks, rifing three or four 
feet high; cordate-lanceolate leaves, oppoiite 
by pairs ; and the ftalk and branches termi¬ 
nated by long, ered fpikes of reddifh-purple, 
dodeegndrious flowers, in July. 

Varieties.'] With round leaves—with long 
acute leaves—trifoliate-leaved, growing three, 
leaves at a joint—quadrifoliate, or four leaves 
at a joins—with quadrangular ftalks—with 
hexangular ftalks —with bright red flowers— j 

J tuple-flowered—with venicillate or whorled j 
outers. 


'f ■" Is * If 

This beautiful plant and varieties are refid 
dents of brook-fidM, and the like places in 
jnoft ram of England, and are often difre- 
garded; they however, merit culture in every 
curious garden for their ftately growth, and 
ornamental appearance of their elegant flow¬ 
ers, which adorn the top of the ftalk in very 
long erc£t fpikes. 

They may be employed to ornament any of 
die compartments of the pleafure-ground, but 
afe the moft profperous in tnoift, or fome- 
what fliady fituation, in which they will grow 
taller, ftronger, produce larger fpikes, and 
continue longer in beauty; they, however, 
will grow freely any where. 

The plants may be eafily obtained in the 
places of their natural growth, and are fold at 
moft of die nurferics ; and the feafon for 
planting them is any time in open weather 
from October till March. 

The propagation is by parting the roots, 
and by feed. 

. % parting the Roots.—Autumn, in O&o- 
: ber or November, is the beft feafon : the root 
may be divided into flips, preferring fibres 
to each; -which if tolerably ftrong, plant them 
at once where they are to remain; but if weak, 
fet them inliurfery rows for a year. 

By Seed.—This is hardly worth pra&ice, 
lince the plants may be increafed with the 
utmoft facility by roots; however the moft 
fuccefsful fowing feafon is autumn, footi after 
the feeds arc ripe, fowing tliem in a bed or 
border of rich earth, and rake them in ; - they 
will rife in fpring; in fummer, if too thick, 
thin out fome and plant them in nurfery-rows 
till autumn ; when both thefe, and thofc re¬ 
maining in the feed-bed, may be planted out 
for good, and will flower the next fummer. 
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"AGNOLIA, Laurel - leaved Tulip- 
tree. 

_ genus confifts ©f moft elegant ever¬ 
green and tieciduous trees of North America, 
«r ornamental plantations, and the green 


Upward into fine regular heads; adorned with 
noble large, oblong, fimpte foliage, and large 
novem-petalous flowers of remarkable frdb 
grantee j which, in America, their native foil, 

__ ... . - - e . .are fuccwdcd by a largeegg-fhaped ftrobilus- 

rifiiig with upngbt trunks, dividing pike, fcaly fh»U, compoled of many com- 

prefled. 


Deciibettt Muib' 

Thefe fort*, though 1 1 .are' theft 

beautiful trees, when ill fo$a«&« «*o ekptat 

_ r .. -i,_ ft «e t- _T_. „ » 


long threads in a Angularly curious manner?) furniture for the bed fonfobene*. 

i ..i— r __r_ja: • w • I « _/_ 


but the fruit never attains perfe&ion in Eng¬ 
land, and is not of the eatable kind. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Poljgynia. 


2 . Magnolia rlauea. 
Glaucous-leaved Deciduous Mai 
with an upright deader ftem, b 


Characters .] Calyx is three petaliform, or fifteen feet high, having a fmooth white 
oval, concave, deciduous leaves.* . Corolla, bark ; oval-oblong, deciduous leaves, three 
nine oblong, concave, obtufe petals, narrow at or four inches long, of a glaucous troitry cty- 
thebafe. Stamina, numerous fho*tfilaments lour underneath ; and from the extremity of 
inferted into the.gcneral receptacle, and linear the branches white flowers, fucocedod by co¬ 
anther* attached to the ftdes of the filaments, nic fruit, which never ripens in England. 

i i i _• _ nnL* •__T • • . 
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This fort is remarkable for retaining its 
leaves great part'of winter. , 

Variety.] With ever-green leaves. 

3. Magnolia tripetab . 

Tripetabte Deciduous Magnolia, er Umbel* 
la-tree.] Rifes with an upright ftem, brandl¬ 
ing about twenty feet high* very largelaoeeo- 


.Pist illum, numerous oblong-oval germ in a, 
very iliort, recurved, contorted dyles, and, 
along each, a longitudinal hairy ftignta. Pe- 
urcARHiuM, an oval cone, compofed of 
many comprcfled, roundi/h, almoft imbricated, 
cluftered, unilocular, bivalvular capfules, la-ttee. J Rifes with an upright ftem, branch- 
each containing one rctondifb-reiiiform, bar.- ing about twenty feet high* very largelaoeeo- 
cated feed, hanging by {lender threads from late leaves, difpofed in circular rays horieon- 
the feales of the drobifus. 

There are but four fpecies, all of die tree white* flowers, having the outer petals de- 
kind, one of them an ever-green, and one of pendent. 

the mod fuperbly beautiful in the world; the _ The nameUmbrdla-treoisderivedfroorilhe 
other three are deciduous, and alfo very beau- circular difpofition of -its admirable large tty) 
tiful. AH the forts, though originally of liage, fo as, together, to referable the form aft 
American growth, profper in our gardens in an umbrella, 
the full ground all the year * they, however, 
being fomewhat tender while young, require 
protection from froft, but afterwards may be 
turned out into the principal thrubbery plan¬ 
tations in the mod confpipuous parts, where 
they will appear exceedingly ornamental in 


an umbrella. 

4. Magnolia acuminata. 

Acuminate Long-leaved Deciduous Magno¬ 
lia.] Rifes with an upright Aem, bra^sfriag 
fifteen or twenty feet high, having a fmooth 
light bark; large, oval-oblong, acuminate- 

J I_ ‘ L. . _ • . T _ » S 


larger* as in Come forts they arc near a foot I fruit* not ripening in England. 


All thefe four fpecies of Magnolia are ad¬ 
mirable fine ornaments for die principal {hrefy- 


Jong and almod half as broad. 

SI Ever-green Kind. mirable fine ornaments for die principal flmiV 

This is a noble tree, very didingui/hable bery compartments; fome of the gmadifto- 
from mod others, by its Angularly large and rous kind alfo for the green-houfe, which is 
beautiful diining leaves. the mod beautiful of all the forts ; but all of 

1. Magnolia grandifiora. them am remarkably ornamental in their large 

Greater Grand'tflorous Ever-green Magnolia , elegant foliage; which are univerfally Ample, 
er Laurel-leaved Tulip-tree .] Rifeth with an entire, and almod feffil'e ;• and all the fpecies, 
upright dem, branching out upward into a after having acquired fome coafiderable age 
regular head, feventy or eighty feet high; gar- and (ize, produce flowers here annually m 
nitlied with very large, oval-fpcar-fhaped, June or July, are large, of a fnowy white. 


thick, firm, clofe-fitting, ever-green leaves, and remarkable fragrance; and fometimes on 
eight or ten inches long, and near half as old trees are fucceededby the formation of 
broad, of a diining green above, and paler uu- fruit; but it never acqmVes maturity in this 
derncath; and from the ends of the branches, country. 


large pure-white flowers, of nine or ten broad- The flowers of all the forts* in their cha- 
foreading petals, fuccecded by oval, cone-like ra£fceri(Uc date, confift each of nine oblong 
fruit, which never ripen in England. obtufe petals, and numerous filaments and 

Varieties.) Broad oblong-leaved ever-green gerrhina, &c. See the Cher a Hers. 
Magnolia—narrower oblong-leaved—anawith’; In the American woods where thefe trees 

leaves of a diining green above, and of a grow naturally in great abundance, the flow-’ 
rtifty colour underneath. ers*are numerous on each tree, coneiiuie a 
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Wr tfme ih bloom, and perfume the whole .which hare bjen of fome year*' (landing Ja 
-woods with their agreeable odour, , thejipfn ground. 

AU the four fpecies are of fomewhat tender The deciduous Mggnohas are alfo remark- 
temperature, and liable to injury from froft ably ornamental trees, and ought to be intro- 
■While young, the Magnolia grandijbra moft duced into every curious colle&ion in (hrub- 
of all; but none of them, however, fo ten- beries, where, by their admirable fine foliage, 
«fcr but that they may be ndturalifed to this they will exhibit an elegant variety. All thefo 
climate, after having oecafional protection in deciduous forts, after having oecafional flicker 
winter during their infant ftate, by keeping two or three,winters in their minyr ftate, will 
them in pots three, four, or five years, in or- fuqcecd tolerably in the open ground all the 
dervto move to (belter of a frame oy green- year without covering. 

houfe in frofty weather; obferving that the All the fpecies, both ever-green and dccidu- 
grandifloroas kind nefed this care thelongeft of ous, are cultivated in the nurferies for fale; of 
any, the feedling plants of which generally which the firft fort, as being the mod beauti- 
reqoiring to be four or five years old, of two ful, and.requiring more care in its culture, isf 
or three feet growth, before they can be truft- generally pretty high rated, 
ed iji die full-ground finally ; the other three The bell feafon for planting all the forts is 
forts,. 96 they dro{\. their leaves in autumn, either in autumn, from the latter end of Scp- 
their(hoots become more hardened, and not tember till the beginning of November; or 
fa fubje& to the rigours of froft, will gene- in the fpring, Febryaw or March to the be- 
jally fucceed in the open ground after the fc- ginning or middle of April, before they begin 
coad or third winter; but all the forts (hould o make an effort for {hooting; though, as 
be gradually hardened by ex poll lie them con- hofe forts which are in pots may be turned 
ihtntlv to the full air fumtner and winter, in out with the ball of earth about their roots, 
gl] mild or open weather, and only give Ihel- 'o as fcarce to feel their removal, they may be 
ter from froft; and when tranfplanted into the occafionally tranfplanted in October or begin- 
full ground, it fliould be done in March; but. ning of November ; I, however, flronld ge- 
fome of the ever-green Magnolia fliould alfo; nerally prefer the fpring-plantinc that they 
be retained in pots as green-houfe plants. ! may \*e both firmly rooted, and inured to 
. The grandifiorous ever-green Magnolia is < he foil, fituation, and full air before winter, 
one of the moft beautiful trees in nature, both; _ Oblerve, that in the difpofition of all die 
in the procerity and grandeur of its growth, 'orts in the (hrubbery, as they are rather of 
and in its luxuriant noble leaves, which ren- a tender nature in their younger growth, it is 
ders the tree Angularly confpicuous anddiftin- proper to allot them a flickered funny iitua- 
guifliable at all leafons, and may be confidered ion, and dry foil; and all of them fliould be 
the fineft ornamental ever-green yet known, ftationed in the moft confpicuous poinr of 
both for the flirubbery and green-houfe. Re- view, and not too clofely crowded with 
marking, that as the trees of this fort are flirubs of inferior merit; they have alfo an 
impatient of froft whilft young, they fliould admirable effe& difpofed finely in diffenmc 
be kept in pott a few years, in order to have parts, particularly in open (paces of gran- 
(belter of a garden-frame or green-houfe occa- ground in fome interior defended parts of the 
(tonally in winter, whdn frofts prevail; and (hrubbery plantations; the Magnolia grandi-. 
even when thofe intended for the flirubbery flora in particular appears beautiful in this 
are turned out into the full ground, it is pro- mode of difpofition ; observing of this fort, 
per to ereft a fort of frame-work awning of wberefoever fta’ioned, to allow it the occa- 
fmall pliable poles, or rods, See. archwife over fional flicker of an awning of mats in frofty 
each plant, in November, to fuppon a covering weather, as before noticed, 
of mats in rigorous and'fnowy weather, in Propagation , &c. of all the Sorts. 

fevere winters: it is likewifeproper, as before The propagation of afi the forts is by feed, 
noticed, to retain fome in pots, to be managed alfo by layers and cuttings, 
ns green-houfe plants; and if thofe in the full By Seed.—This is /cceived annually from 
ground fliould fuffer by. the froft, thefe will America, preserved in fand, and commonly 
xemain unhurt, and be as a referve; obferve, arrives here early in fpring, which' (hould be 
however, with rcfpe& to thofe iu the full ground, fown as Coon afar as pofiable in pots of light 
© endeavour to naturalife them gradually as rich earth, half an . inch deep; and the pota 
*»wch as poffible to (land our ordinary win- then either plunged in a moderate hot-bed, 
wwjtbopt much covering; which undoubt- juft to bring up the plants an inch or twev 
Tfp yy fime be effected, efpecially in thofe high, or may be plunged in common earth 
* jbjr layers and cuttings from plants, under a warm wall or hedge, or in a frame,. 
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fn the full fun t»H the middle or latter end oft of t torl-tat, ekher tknfn&t (We, or any* 
April,, then replunged in an eafteriy border'other. In March or^prft plant tome (hare 
open to the morning fun; giving moderate young (hoots of the preceding yt»r rajpot*, 
fprinkling* of water in dry weather, and the plunge them to the rims in die hot-hed, 
plants .wtU rife Hie fame year, thofe having water and occafional fhade 5 many of atm 
aid of a hot-bed, probably in April, and the will be rootfcd the fame year, when thefcttUH- 
others in May; obicrving to inure thofe in be inured by degrees to the open air* aftet* 
the hot-bed timely to the full air. AH Cum- wards managed as the layers, 
mer let the feedlings raifed by either method MAHERNIA, a genius oLftmibby ejcotica. 
be very regularly fupplied with water; at the for the green-houfe, 
approach of winter remove the pots into a Oafs and order, Pentaniria Pentagyniaf 
green-houfe, or rather undera garden-frame, Chambers.) Calyx, a campanulated cu» 
there theltered from froft all winter, but in- of one leaf, with the border cut into five awl- 
dulge them with the open air all mild wea- (haped fegments. Corolla, five oblong;, 
thcr. In March, if the pots are plunged in a heart-ihaped fpreading petals. Stamina, 
bark hot-bed, &c. under a frame, two or three five capillary filaments, topped with oblong, 
months, it will forward the feedlings greatly; pointed anthene. Pistillum, an ovate,, 
being careful to give water, and harden them five-angled germen, crowned with five brHtiy, 
to tlie open air gradually, fo as to be removed ere& ftyles, topped with limple ftigmata. Pt- 
into it, in their pots, fully in June, to remain till ricarpium, an oval, five-celled capfulfc con- 
Oftober, then allow them meltcr in winter as taming a few kidney-lbaped feeds, 
aforefaid. In fpring following, plant them into The fpecies is, 
feparate pots, and plunge them into a hot-bed Mahernia pinna fa . 

as above, to fet them forward, giving water, Winged-leaved Mahernia .} Hath a reddifE 
occafional lhade, and the benefit of the free Ihrubby ftalk and branches growing irregular. 

one foot high; final], tripartite, pinnattfid 
leaves, and lcarlet flowers growing on long- 
ifh pedicles from the fides and* ends Of the 
brandies. 

This fpecies produces its little flowers from.* 
June to Auguft ; its propagation is by cuttings 
in the fummer, and it requires a grccn-hdufe 
for its protedlion in winter. 

MALPIGHIA, Barbadoes Cherry. 

The plants are Ihrubby ever-gteens of the 
warm parts of America, &cc. retained here in. 
(loves for variety , riling with branchy items,, 
from eight or ten to fifteen or twenty feet 
high, ornamented with oval and lanceolate 
at lead; and 'when turned out into the open entire leaves, and large pentapetalous flowers, 
ground, it is proper to mat them occafionaily, futceedcd by baccaceous, chcrry-ihaped, red, 
as already hinted, in fevere winters ,* ftill re- eatable fruit. 

taining feme in pots to be managed as green- Clafs and order, Deeandria Trigynia. 
houfe plants. Char a Acts.] Calyx is final!, five-leaved, 

Bv Lavers.—All the forts may alfobe pro- connivent and permanent. * Corolla, .five 
pagated bv this method, which may be per- remform, concave, fpreading petals, having 
formed in autumn or fpring: choofe the young long narrow ungues. Stamina, ten broatf- 
pliable (hoots, give themagenHetwill,or rather ifh, fubulate, erect filaments, andheart-fljaped 
a flit in the past to be layed, and lay them in anther*. PiSTlLLUM, a roundifh germen, 
the ufual method: fomc will be rooted in one three flender ftyles, and obtufe (ligmas. Pe- 
year, others probably not in lefs than two; ricarpium, a large, giojpilar, furrowed, 
then in March take them off and plam each unilocular berry, containing three angular, 
in a pot, plunge them in a moderate hot-bed rough, ftony feeds. 

for a month or two, to fet them a-going freely at There are many fpecies: thofe of them 
firft, and they will form good ftrong plants i chiefly found in the Engltfh gardens are, 
by autuipn, allowing them (heller in winter; t. Malpighia glabra. 
for a year or two, then may be tranfplanted Snwth-ltaved Malpighia , sr Cernmon Bar- 

into the fuH ground. hadoti Cherry."] Rifes with a (hrubbv, erect,. 

By Cuttings.—This may be effected by aid flender item, branching fifteen or twenty feet 

high l 


air ; and in June remove ihe pots to a Jhady 
border for the remainder of the fummer; in 
winter give them fheltcr, as before, from fe- 
verc (roll, but to have the full air in all open 
weather. The fame care may be proper for 
two or three winters, when fonts of them 
may be turned out of the pots with the ball 
of earth about their roots, into the full ground 
in a warm place, efpecially the deciduous 
kinds; hut the grandiflorous or ever-green fort, 
being tender, tnuft not be too foon committed 
to the winter’s cold; they (hould, therefore, 
be continued in occafional fheltcr, as above, 
four or five years, till two or three feet high. 
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IgAVes; and from the fides and ends of the 
Ranches long foot-ftalks, each fuftaining an 
umbellate clutter of rofe-£oloUred flowers, 
Succeeded by roundt&, baccaceous, red, cher¬ 
ry-like fruit. ' , 

a. Ma lpighi K^punicifolia. 

Pomegranate - leaved Malpighia .] Rifcth 
with a ifarubhy 6 re£t ftem, branching diffufe- 
|y qight or tenfect high ; oval, entire, fmooth, 
oppoiite leaves ; and from the Tides and ends 
of the branches fhortiih foot-ftalks, each fuf¬ 
taining one pale-red flower, fucceeded by 
round oaccaceous fruit. 

5. Malpighia wrens. 

Stihging-leaved-Malpighia .] Riles with a 
Shrubby robuft ftem, branching fifteen or 
eighteen feet high; oblong-oval leaves, co¬ 
vered underneath with bnftly, decumbent, 
Ringing hairs; and from the fides of the 
branches aggregate foot-ftalks, each fuflain-* 
ing one purple flower, fucceeded by oval, 
red fruit. 

Left common Species. 

4. Malpighia verbafafolia. 

Moth-Mullein-leaved Malpighia .] With 

lanceolate-ovate, downy, entire leaves; and 
terminal clutters of flowers. 

5. Malpighia nitida. 

Gloffy -leaved Malpighia.'] With fpear- 
ftiaped, entire, fmooth, Aiming leaves; and 
lateral fpikes. 

6. Malpighia crafffolia. 

Thick-leaved Malpighia.] With ovate, en¬ 
tire leaves, downy underneath; and terminal 
clutters of flowers. 

y. Malpighia anguftfolia. 

• Narrow-leaved Malpighia .] With linear- 
lanceolate leaves, armed with decimated, rigid 
bridles, and umbellate flowers. 

8. Malpighia eoceigera . 

Scarlet-grain-bearing Malpighia.] With 
fob-ovate, dentated, tpinous leaves; having 
Jcarlet elands. 

All tnefe ftmtbs retain their leaves the year 
round; the firft three or four forts are the 
moft noted in our hot-houfe collections ; they 
begin flowering here about the end of autumn, 
■continuing in coftttant fucceflion till fpriflg, 
exhibiting a fine variety in the (love, where 
<hey are frequently fucceeded by ripe fruit, 
which in moft forts is of the fize and fliape of 
a freall cherry ; is of an acid palatable flavour; 
Rljd iti the Weft Indies, where the Ihrubs grow - 
naturally in vaft plenty, the fruit is eaten- bv 
Abe ihbalitants inftead of cherries; but thole 
<6fdie £r$ fort are in moft efteem. 

AiMhe plants are natives of hot countries, 
ft £o«-houfe here, fo moft always 
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be kept in pots of rkh earth, and retained in 
the ftove, except about a month or two in the 
heat of fummer, when they may he placed 
■abroad; obferving to fupply them duly with 
water aft the year. 

Their propagation is by feed; fow jt in 
fpring, in. pots of rich earth, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed; and when the plants arc 
three or four inches high, pi ick them in fepa- 
rate ttnall pots, give water, and plunge them 
in the bark-bed in the ftove, where let them 
remain a year or two, then may be placed in 
any part of that department. 

fclALVA, Mallow. 

This genus confifts of herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, biennials, and annuals, for medical ufes, 
and for ornament in gardens; and a ftiruhhy 
plant for the green-houfc, riling moftly with 
ere& ftalks, from about half a yard to ten or 
twelve feet high, in different forts ; garmihed 
with large, roundiih,■ lobated leaves, and quin- 
quepetalous flowers. 

Ciafs and order, * Monadclphia Polyan- 
dria. 

Charafieri.] Calyx is double; the ex-, 
terior part is of three Ix-art-lhaped leaves, the 
interior is monophylloits, and five-parted at 
the brim. Corolla is five obcordate, plane 
petals, coalescing at their bafe. Stamina, 
numerous monadelphous filaments, inferted 
into the corolla, and kidney-fbaped amherac. 
Pistillum, an orbicular eermen, ttiort cy- 
iindric ftyle, and many briftly ftigmas. Pt- 
ricarpium, a round depretled head, com¬ 
posed of numerous arilli, or feed covers, each 
having one kidney-fhaped feed. 

There are upwards of twenty different fpe- 
cics, but not more than four or five general¬ 
ly known here; three or four of which arc 
[ hardy herbaceous plants, and one Ihrubby 
: exotic for the green-houfe. 

Hardy Htrbaeeous Kinds. 

The firft and fecond of thefe kinds, are 
common Mallows of the field, for medicinal 
purpofes; the others are fometimes kept in 
gardens for variety. 

I. Malva JjflvtJirit ( perennial .) 

Common wild Upright Mallow.] Hath a 
long, fibrated, tough, deeply-ft liking root; 
upright ftalks, two or three feet high ; gar- 
nifbed with roundiih fcven-lobed leaves, hav¬ 
ing the lobes acute; and many reddiih-purple 
flowers from the fides of the ftalks. 

Varieties.] With jagged lesrves—with white 
flowers—with blue flowers. 

This is perennial in root, but annual in 
ftalk, and grotfs wild every where: its root, 
leaves,, flowers, and feed, are all medicinal. 

a. Malva rotundifolia (annualJ 

Round- 
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2 fhorter than die corolla $ and Urge -round plants, thereby, ralfed, are managed as other 
.fruit. woody exotics of the ftove. * 

/ a. MaMMfeA afiatica. , MANURE. This comprifcs all forts of 

, jijiattc Mamme^ree .] Rifes -with an tip- dungs, comports, and other materials proper 
aright large fteni, branching fifty or fixty feet for toe Improvement of land. See Composts, 
high; covered with a cinereous, fnrrowed bark; Dung, &c. 

-large oval-oblong leaves; flowers,.having the Manure, therefore, is neceflary to all foils, 
^lamina longer than the corolla; and large to repair them when exhaufted by the growth 
tetragonous fruit. of vegetables, and to cure the defedls of foils 

Both thefe trees in their native foil produce naturally bad, fuch as to enrich and fertilife 
abundance-of fine fruit, as large as Catherine very poor land ; to render very ftrong or ftub- 
pcaches, of a yellowifh-grccn colour, and faid bom land more light, loofe, and pliab* .1; and 
to be of a delicate flavour, but which is not to render very light, - loofe, dry foil-.* more 
produced in this country. compact and moift ; and wet land dries, See. 

The fir ft fort -grows in great plenty in the ftrong moift land is the inoft improved by light 
•Weft Indies; and the other in Java. Manures, to open and loofen it; very light 

In this country they require to be continu- land by the more heavy and moift fort of 
ed conftantly in the ftove, fo muft be kept Manure; and wet land by dry light comports; 
always in pots, and placed in that conferva* fome foils require Manure annually, orhers 
tory, where they will caufe a fine variety , but once in two or three years; all of which, 
all the year with their large fplendid foli- in refped to garden-culture, is fully explained 
age. under the article Duvcs, Sic. 

Their propagation is by feed, which arrives The proper Manure for garden-ground be- 
from America, Sic. in fpnng. Sow it in ftnall ing fully exhibited under the article Dungs, 
pots of light rich earth, and plunge them in it is needlefs to repeat it here, 
die bark-bed, where they will foon come up; But for corn-fields, &c. various forts of 
give gentle waterings, an”! about Auguft tranf- Manure are occafionaliy ufed, according to 
plant them into feparate pots a iize larger, the nature of the foil, and what the different 
plunging them in the bark-bed, and give ihade countries afford, as, for inftance-*- 
and water till frefh-rooted. . Alt forts of horfe-dung, ncat’s-dung, hogs’. 

MANGIFERA, Mango Tree. dung, farm-yard mulch, or a mixture of all 

A genus furnifhing for die ftove an Eaft or any of thofe together, fuits almoft all forts 
India tree, of confiderable growth in its native of land ; or a coinpoft of any or all of thofe, 
foil; ornamented with lone fimple leaves ; and and chalk, lime, earth, mud of ponds and 
flowers having quinquefid* cups, five fpear- ditches, cicanfings of ftrccts, aflies, rotten 
fhaped petals, five ftamina, a roundifh ger- tanner's bark, rotten wood, and faw-duil, 
men, fupporting a fingle ftyle; .anti the gtr- rotten vegetables. See. or fuch of any of thefe 
men becomes a large, roundifh-reniforin, plum- materials as can be had, and formed into a 
like fruit, including one nut; admired as a compoft-hcap to rot together, make a good 
rhoice pickle when green, and when ripe to Manure, both for corn anti grafs-laml. 
eat; but not produced in this country. , For the method of making compoft heaps, 

Clafs and order, Pentandr'sa Monogynia. fee Compost. 

The fpecies is, Rotten tanner’s-barle, alone or in compoft, 

Mangifeha indica. is good Manure for ftrong, cold corn-land.; 

Indian Mange Tree.] Rifes with a woody and will alfo fuit grafs, if applied the begin- 
ftan and branches to a large growth; gar- ning -of winter, for the rains to wafli it into 
muted with long, Ipear-ftiapcd, pointed leaves, the ground. 

and loofe peduncles of flowfcrs, fucceeded by Rotten wood, and rotten faw-duft, is very 
large eatable fruit, in India, of a delicious proper for ftronjjf land, 
flavour when ripe; ami when green are in Rotten vegetables, fuch as all forts of weeds, 
great eftimation as a pickle, in that country ; and the refufe. of kitchen-gardens, dec. laid 
from whence we receive abundance of them in heaps, and if mixed with mud or any 
in that (late, under the name of India Man-, Withy fubftauce, and the whole lie to rot, 

g0 ~'.. .. , they will make, a tolerable good Manure for 

11 P^" ies •* stained in curious ftove corn-land, 
collect‘ons for variety ; is raifed from the nuts Green fern, mowed down and laid in heaps 
from the Indies.; and being procured to rot, is alfo ufed as Manure. 

, W fa ifc as pombie, are town in pots of light Marie, chalk, lime, See. properly 

a bark-bed: and tbe cd, cither alone, or in couipoft, ate 


prep a r- 
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•*jfc3 in many places as a drcfling for corn- 
land. 

Sea-fa nd and (hells, &c. being full of falts, 
•are fometiims ufed as Manure tor llrong clay¬ 
ey and ftubborn loamy foils. 

Sea-weed is likewife employed as Manure, 
and, being lull of falts, greatly improves corn- 
land. 

Allies of all forts prove excellent Manure, 
efpeeiallv to all llrong, cold, or moift land; 
but coal allies arc fuperior to tbofe of wood, 
•or of any other kind of vegetables ; the farm¬ 
ers in the counties round London have ex¬ 
perienced this, and they fetch them from that 
city by cart and waggon-loads, twenty or 
thirty miles diflance; for in London they in 
general uling coal-fuel, pru igious quantities 
ut alhes are daily made, and collected in carts 
and carried to the ath-hills in the environs of 
the city ; where numbers of people are em¬ 
ployed in lifting them, and fell the liftings by 
the lack or load to the farmers for Manure ; 
alio to the buck-makers tor tempering their 
loam or Inick-caith. 

Bones of animals arc aifo ufed as Manure 
for ploughed-land, white they are to be had 
in due quantities, as about London and other 

great cities. 

Soot is alfo ufed as Manure to fprinklc 
thinly over corn-land. 

Malt duit, containing a natural heat and 
fwcetncfs, proves ?n eligible Manure to molt 
forts ul laud, but more particularly to ftub- 
born, claves, and four, harfh foils. 

Clranluigs of flrects laid in comport-heaps 
with borfe-dimg, &c. make excellent Ma¬ 
nure both for corn and grafs-ground. 

All munuic lor ploughed or digged-laml 
ihould be applied at the time the ground is 
to he tilled, and not fpread about anv long 
time be lore it is ploughed in,' efpeeiallv in 
Jvit dry weather, which would exhaurt the 
lilts, and other enriching particles; obferv- 
ing, however, where any hard lubliaiices, as 
n.arle, fliells, Ac. arc ufed for Manure, it is 
proper to lpread them abroad fume conlider- 
ablc time, expofed to the fun, rains, and liort, 
to pulverifc, before they are ploughed into 
tlic ground. 

1 he Manuring grafs-land (hould generally 
be performed in autumn, towards Michaelmas, 
of a little before or after, and not in the heat 
of fuinmer, as is often praclifed, whereby 
the fun’s heat greatly exhaufts its moirttnc 
and goodnefs ; but when done in autumn, the 
rain loon walhcs the enriching particles into 
t.»e ground, to the great benefit of the grafs, 
and increale of the future crop. 
MARANTA, Indian Arrow-root. 
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It confifts of two herbaceous perennial ex¬ 
otics of the Indies, kept heft in hot-boufes 
for curiofity { have thick, knotty, creeping 
toots, crowned with long, broad, arundiiu- 
ccous leaves, ending itt points, and upright 
rtalks, half a yard high, terminated by bunches 
of mnnopetalous, ringent, five-parted flowers. 

Clafs and order; Alonandr'ta Afonogynia. 

Charathrs .] Calyx is three fpear-fhaped 
leaves placed on the gernieu. Corolla is 
monopetalous and ringent, has an oblong, 
eomprefied, oblique, indexed tube, the limb 
divided into fix parts, the fide ones large and 
rep relent a lower lip. Stamina, one mem¬ 
braneous filament, refembling a fegment of 
a corolla, and linear anther* attached to the 
border. Pistillum, a roundiih germen un¬ 
der the calyx, fitnple ftyle, and obfolctelv tri¬ 
gonous ftigma. Pericardium, aroundilb, 
trigonous, trivalvular capfule, and one oval 
hard feed. 

The fpecies are, 

t. Maranta arundtnacca. 

Arundinaceous or Reedy Maranta .] Hath & 
thick, knotty, creeping, flefhy root, crown¬ 
ed by long, broad-baled, arundinaccous or 
recd-iike leaves, diminilhing upward to a 
point ; amidrt them upright, divided, branchy 
rtalks, two feet high, terminated by bunches 
of white flowers. 

2. Maranta |a/u»^c. 

Golan gait Indian Arrow-root.] Hath a thick, 
creeping, flefhy, juicy root; crowned by ma¬ 
ny finooth leaves, fix or feven inches long ; 
amidrt them upright, Ample, or undivided 
rtalks, half a yard high, terminated by loofe 
bunches of fmall white flowers. 

Both the forts bower here rn.iually in June 
and July, each flower coulirting of one rin¬ 
gent or grinning petal, fix-parted at top. See 
the Characters. 

The plants are perennial in root, but an¬ 
nual in leaf and lialk; fometiines, however, 
the leaves of the iccond fort abide moft part 
of the year. 

Both the fpecies being natives of the hot 
regions of the Indies, in this country thc-y 
mult be potted, and always kept in the hot- 
houfc, plunging them moftly in the bark-beJ^ 
and refrefh them with moderate waterings, 
but more freqjient when in a growing ftate ; 
and fliift them into larger pots oecafionally. 

Tlieir propagation is by parting the roots ; 
and fpring is the proper feafon, juft bcfoie 
they begin to fhoot; planting them in puis 
of light rich earth, and plunge them in tlv 
bark-bed. 

In America, a poultice of the roots of the Ga¬ 
la ng a being ufed by the Indians to ex trail the 
4 poiibn 
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y>offon communicated by their poifoned arrows, 
it derived the name of Arrow-root. 

MARLE, a kind of clayey, or ftrong 
' earthy fubrtance.of a chalky nature, general¬ 
ly placed deep in the earth, and is of a fertile 
quality, by its fait and oilv properties, and is 
t«fe to manure land. See Manure. 

Marie is of different natures in different 
parts. 

Some is nearly of the nature of fuller’s 
earth, and is of a fat enriching quality, and 
of which there is blue, grey, veilow, and 
red coloured; the blue is efteemed to be the 
beft. 

Some is a kind of foft Hone, or rather of a 
flatey nature, of a blui/h and grey colour, 
and is called ftone or flate Marie, found com¬ 
monly near river-fidcs. and tides of hills, &c. 
and though hard when dug, eatily iliffolvcs 
bv rain and froft. 

" Clav Matle refemblcs a fat fort of clay or 
loam, and is fometimes mixed with chalk 
ftoncs. 

Spitting or delving Marie is of a compa£f, 
ftrong, fat temperature, generally of a brown 
colour; and is met with in the fides of hills, 
and in fome wet boggy grounds. 

There are fome other forts of Marie of lefs 
note, which lie very deep, and not fo eatily 
obtained. 

The fure ftgn of the goodnefs of Marie is 
when it readily difTolves by wet or froft. 

All the forts of Marie are accounted good 
manure for improving light, loofe, fttndy land 
in particular, efpedally the fat kinds of Marie ; 
though it may he applied with fucccfs to mod 
forts of land, obferving, however, to ufe it 
more fparingly on ftrong foils, left it bind them | 
too elefe; but to fandy ground there can be 
no danger, and proves one of the beft dreflf- 
ings for fut h kind of land. 

It is commonly laid upon the land as it is 
taken from the pits ; hut fome burn it, when 
one load will go as far as three or four. 

MARTYNIA, Martynia. 

This genus conlifts of three tender, herba¬ 
ceous, flowery annuals, and a perennial, natives 
,of South America, for the hol-houfe, or to 
be raifed in hot-beds ; riling with ere£t ftalks 
one to two or three feet high, g-trnifhed with 
oblong, fimple leaves; and terminated by fhort 
fpikes of monopctalous, vcntricofe, five-part¬ 
ed flowers, of ornamental appearance, purple, 
ted, white, blue, in the diftcrent fperics. 

'Oafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

Charafltrs.] Calyx is five-parted and wi¬ 
thering. CoROLL^is monopctalous, bell- 
fhapeti, rite tube vejgjglcofc, and the limb fivc- 
paned at top. Stasik a, two Lug and two 
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fhort incurved filaments, and connivent con¬ 
nected antherar. Pistillum, an oblong 
germen, fimple ftyle, and bilohed ftigtna. Pe- 
RtCARPiUM, an oblong, quadrangular, quin- 
quelocular capfule, opening in two at top, 
and having oblong feeds. 

The Ipccies are,- 

1. Martvnia annua. 

Annual Martynia. ] Rifes with an upright, 
robuft, hairy, branching ftalk, three feet high; 
garnifljed with large, oval-oblong, angulated, 
hairy, vifeous, entire leaves; and from the 
forks of the ftalk, and ends of the branch¬ 
es, fliort fpikes of large rcddilh-purple flow¬ 
ers. 

2. Martvnia prohnfridia. 

Heart -leaved dairy Martynia.' j Rifes with 
an annual, thick, flefhv, branching ftalk two 
feet high ; garnifhed with entire, licjrt-ftu|>cd, 
vifeous, haii y leaves, and from the ends of the 
branches lpikes of rtow.us, of a pale jed. 

3. Martynia Craniolaria. 

(Craniolariu) — or Long-tubed Martynia.\ 
Rifes with a branching annuri ftalk, two feet 
high ; garnifhed with heart-fhaped, angulur- 
lobate leaves, and trom the fides and ends of 
the branches fpikes of white flowers, with a 
very long tube to the corolla. 

4. Martynia perennis. 

Perennial Afartynia.] Hath thick knotty 
roots, feuding up feveral robuft, fimple, fuc- 
cuicnt, purplifh ftalks, a foot high ; garnifh¬ 
ed with oblong, ferrated, thick, dole-fitting 
leaves, and terminated by {holt fpikes of blue 
flowers. 

Thefe fpecies flower here in July and Au- 
guft, and are very ornamental; each flower 
is of one bell-fhaped petal, fucceeded by large, 
oblong, thick, tough capfules, which in the 
annual forts ripen here in autumn, hut the 
perennial fddom ripen feeds in England. 

! Thefe plants being inhabitants of the hotted 
parts of the world, will not fuccccd here with¬ 
out artificial heat, fo require the aid of a hot- 
houfe or hot-bed. 

In refpedi to their duration, the annuals 
continue but one fcafon, the other fevcr.il years 
by the root, but die ftalks decay annually in 
autumn. 

The annual forts are propagated by feeds 
fown in pots in fpring; and plunge them in a 
hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in the ftove, giving 
fprinklings of water ; and when the plants anC 
two or three inches high, plant tlwun out in 
feparate (mail pots, which plunge alfo in the 
bark-bed, allowing them (hade and water; and 
when they arc a little advanced in growth, 
hift them into larger pots, managing them as 
above. 


The 
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The perennial fort is propagated by dividing trous three-winged capfele, opening with three 
the roots in fpring, planting each otf-fet in a cells, containing many fmooth feeds. 

]>ot of rich mould, ami plunged in the bark The fpecies are, 
bed. i. Massonia laiifolla. 

It may alfo he increafcd by cuttings of the Broad-leaved Maffonia.] Mafibnia with a 
ftalks planted in pots, and plunged in die bark bulbous root, crowned with roundilli, pointed, 
bed. fpreading leaves, upright clutters of flowers 

MAS Pianta, a Male Plant; a dioecious on ttiort footftalks, and fpreading corolla, 
plant, which produces male flowers only. 2. Massonia anguflifolia. 

See the dal's ])m\ Narrow-leaved Maffonia .jj Mafibnia with 

AH the plants of this kind belong to the I a bulbous root, crowned with oblong fpear- 


clals D'uceia , and the plants of which have 
male and female flowers always on feparate 
roots, i. e. the Males on one plant, and the 
females tin another; fo that the plants fur— 
niliving the Male hlofibms are properly Male 
Plants, and rhofc producing female flowers 
are termed female plants. See Feminea 
Blunt a. 

Of this kind are fpinach, hemp, myrica, 
tncnifpermum, and many others. 

Male Plants never produce feed; which is 
produced only from the females; hut both 
Male and female plants rife from the fame 
feed. 

MASCULUS Flos, a Male Flower; a 
flower of the tlaffes Dicecia and Alonaecia, 
which is furnilhed with llamina, 8cc. or Male 
organs ; hut not the piilillum, ftyle, and ttigma, 
the female organs. Sec Stamina, Pistil¬ 
lum, and Fe mine us Flos. 

Male Flowers are produced either upon fe- 
paratc plants from the females, as in all the 
plants of the clafs Dicecia, or on the fame 
plant with the females, as in cucumber, me¬ 
lon, and all othetf plants of the clafs Atsnoccia, 
fo that Male and female flowers, frparated on 
diftindt plants, confiitutc the clafs Dicecia', 
and ieparated on the fame plant, the c lafs 
Moncecia ; thofe of the latter arc alfo andro¬ 
gynous, that is, a mixture of both Male and 
female flowers on the fame plant. See An- 
drocyna Planta, and the claflcs Dicecia I 
and Monaecia. 

MASSONIA, a genus of bulbous-rooted 
herbaceous flowery perennials for the grecn- 
houfc, crowned with roundifh and lanceolate 
leaves,and monopetaious, fix-parted, liliaceous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monsgynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix lanceolate fpreading petals, placed on the 
upper part of a nc&arium which is under 
the flower, cylindric, membranaceous, fix- 
furrowed, and dentated. Stamina, lixflen- 
der incurved filaments, inferred on the teeth 
of the ncdtariuin. Pistillum, a germen 
under the corolla, fubulate ftyle, crowned with 
a Ample ttigma. Pericardium, a trique- 


fhaped erect leaves, and clutters of flowers 
with reflexed corollas. 

Thefe plants are exotics of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and require the prote&ion of a 
green-houfe. 

They are propagated by off-fets from the 
roots, when the leaves, &e. arc decayed, and 
may alfo he propagated by feeds fowh iit pots 
of light fandy earth, plunging them in the' 
bark bed in the ftovc, or other fimilar depart¬ 
ment, or in a common hot-bed under frames 
and glafles. 

MATRICARIA, Feverfew. 

The plants are hardy herbaceous perennials 
of upright growth, valuable in medicine, and 
to ornament the pleafure garden, riling two 
or three feet high, garnifhed with compound 
pinnated leaves, and terminated by many com¬ 
pound radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngcnrjia Polygam ia Su- 
perflua. 

Characters.] Calyx, a compound radiated 
flower, having a hemifpherical general cup, 
compufed of linear imbricated feales. Co¬ 
rolla, the general flower is compound and 
radiated, having the difk compofed of nume¬ 
rous funnei-fhaped hermaphrodite florets, five- 
parted and fpreading at top, and oblong flat 
female florets compofe the radius. Stamina, 
in all the hermaphrodites five fhort filaments 
and cylindric anther*. Pistillum, an ob¬ 
long germen, flendcr ftyle, and in the herma¬ 
phrodites a bifid patent ttigma, in the females 
two revolute ones. Pericardium, none; 
many oblong naked feeds. 

There are fevcral fpecies, but not more than 
one that has any particular merit, viz. 
Matricaria Parthenium. 

Common Fcver/ew.l Hath very fibry clus¬ 
tering roots, crowned with numerous* com¬ 
pound leaves ; upright ftalks branching ou 
every fide, two or three feet high ; garnifhed ’ 
with compound plane leaves, of feven oval 
folioles, cut into many’ parts; and all the* 
branches terminated by many compound, ra¬ 
diated, white flowers, having a yellow difk. 
Varieties.] With full double flowers—with 

fcmi-double flowers-with double fiftular 

4 Q_a flowers t 
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flowers -^--\\hb a fiflular drfk and plane radius 
— with fhorr-rayed flowers—with ravlt-fs flow¬ 
ers— with ravlels fuiphur-coloured heads— 
with finely curled leaves. 

This ijiecies and all its varieties flower abun¬ 
dantly in June, each flower compofed of nu¬ 
merous hermaphrodite and female florets; the 
former com pole the dilk, the latter the radius, 
or border, and which, in the double anu- in 
the fiftulous kinds, are very ornamental in 
gardens, hut of difagreeahlc odour, and are all 
iucceedcd by plenty, of feed, in autumn. 

The plants arc moflly perennial in root, 
though in fume rnoift foils ere rather biennial, 
or hut of two or three year’s duration. 

'X hey have all a difagrceahle odout, but pof- 
£cfs exceedingly great merit as rncdical plants, 
being very efficacious in many diforders, and 
for which properties tiiey arc worthy of a 
place in every garden. 

Confideieu alfo as plants of ornament, all 
the doubles and liflular-flowercd kinds, and 
the tut lee!-!caved forts, arc proper furniture 
for any of the compartments of the plcafure- 
garden, wheic in aficmbhgc they will efledt 
a vety agreeable variety, and the flowers will 
continue a month or fix weeks in beaut v. 

r> J 

Propagation. 

The propagation is by feed, parting the 
roots, and bv cuttings. 

By Seed.—All the varieties are tolerably per -1 
maiiuit from feed, where, during their flower¬ 
ing, &c. they (land feparate at a diftance. Sow 
it in March and April, upon a bed or border of 
light earth, and rake it in ; and when the plants 
arc two or three inches high, plant thorn out 
in nut fery rows, fix inches afunder, to remain 
till autumn, then tranfplant them finally, and 
tl.ev will all flower the following Cummer. 

By parting the roots.—Ail me forts may 
be ptopagated in plenty by this method; hut 
is ctfcdtual for continuing any approved va¬ 
riety of the double-flowered and curled-icavcd 
kinds, or any other fort; obferving, previous to 
this method of propagation, that in order to 
encourage the plants to afford flips, their 
llovvei-iuilks, as fuon as the flower begins to 
fade, fl)finld be cut down clofe, when the 
plants will more readily pufh out frefh heads, 
or oil-lets at bottom, both for continuing the 
toots, and tor ptopagation; and they may be 
flipped or divided lor inert ate, cither in au¬ 
tumn or fprifig. 

By Cuttings.— I ,iis, like dividing the roots, 

1 is the certain mctno.l tor continuing any par¬ 
ticular vatiefy. 1 be cuttings of the young 
flalks planted in fprir.g or i'umrncr, in a flnttlv 
border, in the ttfual way, will readily grow', 
and become good plants by autumn. ' ° 


' Remark: it is always proper to raife fome 
of the bed varieties every year or two from 
feed, as before dirc£led, to iupply the place of 
any old roots that may prove biennial. 

MATS, Garden Mats. 

In gardening. Mats are of great utility on- 
many occaiions, fuch as both m covering ot 
iheltcring various forts of plants in winter 
and fpring, in froily and other cold weather; 
and in fummer to ufe in ihading many forts 
of young or tender kinds occalionaliy from 
the fun ; and for many other purpofes in the dif¬ 
ferent garden departments, hereafter n entioned. 

Garden Mats are of different forts in regard 
to fV/.e, fubftance, and utility, they being 
final!, middling, and large fiats : but for ge¬ 
neral ufc iu principal gardens, thole called 
Ruflia Mats are fuperior iu lize, fuhflancc, 
general utility, and durability in ufe; though 
it may alfo be proper to have finne of the 
fmallcr or middling fizrs for particular orca- 
fions, or finall gardens, in which they may 
probably, for fome purpofes, be more conve¬ 
nient than large mats ; however, all of which 
•are ufc lid in various horticultural occaiions, 
and are fold by mod of the principal nurfery 
men and feedfmen at moderate prices, from 
five or fix to ten or twelve fhilUugs per dozen, 
according to fizc and firength ; and fhould be 
provided theicwilh, lefs or more in cvcrv good 
garden, ready for ufe occafionaliy in the va¬ 
rious different purpofes, as in the following 
intimation, in the fcveral garden departments. 

In the kitchen garden, ]\lutsa»e of cflenrial 
utility in all hot-bed work, particularly for 
covering or fpreadingover the lights or glades 
of the frames every night, in winter and 
fpring, to exclude the external night odd ; 
alfo occafionaliy in the day time in very fc- 
vcrc weather, and heavy falls of (now, rain, 
&c. likewife for occafionaliy covering fcveral 
forts of finall young efculents, in the full 
ground in beds and borders, in the fame les¬ 
ions; as young lettuces, cauliflowers, finall-. 
fallad herbs, early radiThes, 6cc. both iu open 
beds and fometimes under frames, and h.tnd- 
glaflcs to defend them from cutting ft oft, frnnv, 
and otlicr inclement weather: and fometimes 
in raifing, tranfplanting, or ptitlcing nut finall 
or moderate portions of fome particular fons 
of plants, both of hardy and tender kinds, cither 
of efeuient plants, or annual flowers, or both 
occafionaliy, in the fpring, fome on beds or 
borders of natural earth, or others in hot- 
t>eds, without frames; the laid beds, borders, 
hot-beds, 5 cc, being arched over with hoops, 
or rods, can be icadily covered with Mats 
evetv night, ami all intemperate weather in 
the catlv faring months; and by the aid of 
' which, 
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■which, the plants will be both.preferred from 
the cfFedls of cold, and forwarded in their 
growth; cither fonic forts to remain for at¬ 
taining perfection, or others for tranfplantmg 
with the fame advantage : and likewife in the 
fpring and fummer, in hot, dry, funny weather, 
Mats are exceedingly ufeful in (hading fcvcral: 
torts both in feed-beds before and after the' 
young plants are come up, and beds of prick- 
cd-out fmall young plants, to (hade them from 
the full fun till they take frefti root; as alfo 
for (hading the glaifes of hot-heds occafion - 
ally, when the fun is rob powerful for particu¬ 
lar forts of plants in the heat of the day, as in 
cucumbers, melons, &c. 

Likewife in kitchen gardens and other gar¬ 
den diftritfls furnilhed with wall-trees, Mats 
are of great ufe in fpring to cover the wall- 
trees of fome patticular principal forts when 
in bloflbm, and when the young fruit is let¬ 
ting and advancing in its early growth after 
the decay and fall of the bloom ; by which af- 
liftaiKc, in cold fprings, in February or 
March, and April, wheti (harp frofls fome- 
times picvail, a tolerable good crop is often 
laved, when, in trees lully expofed, the whole 
is cut oil by the feverity of the cold weather. 

Alfo in the llower-garden and pleafure- 
ground, Mats are very uteful on different oc- 
cafions, in Ihcltering beds of fome curious 
forts of choice flower-plants, both in their ad¬ 
vancing growth, to protect them from cold in 
winter and fpring; and when in full bloom, 
to (hade ami fcrccn the flowers from fun and 
rain, to prefers e their beauty more effectually, 
and to continue them longer in blow of a 
lively appearame : alio to cover beds. Sec. in 
railing various tender annuals from feed in 
the fpting ; and in pleafurc-grounds. Mats are 
occafionally required in winter to defend lomc 
kinds of curious tender evci-greens, See. plant 
ed in the full ground, fuch as the /W.:gno/ta 
grant!: flora, broad-leaved tnytile, olive, tea 
tree. See. cither handing detached, or trained 
againll a wall. 

And in nuifcries, Mats arc of rcniiderahle 
utility in many ueccflary tequifins in the pro¬ 
pagation, tailing, and culture of numerous 
forts of tender or curious exotics, in detending 
them from cold, and (hading from fcoit hing 
fun, while the plants are in minor growth, or 
as occafion may require : likewife in the pub 
lie nurferies and others. Mats are luvefT.ny 
for matting round bundles or bit fleets of tender 
or cuiiotis plants, when to be conveyed to 
fome diftaiuc. 

Mats ate alfo of great ufe occafmnully in fc- 
verc winters on moil kinds of gluls-wurk, as 
grecn-houfes, hot-houfes, forcing frames, See. 


in covering the glaffcs externally in very rigo* 
rous frofts, both of nights, anil occalionally 
in the day, when I'evere and cloudy weather. 

So that from the above intimations it will 
appear bow ufeful Mats are in ahnoft every 
department of gardening, and are the moil 
convenient map rials to ufe in many occafions 
of covering from cold, and (hading from tin? 
fun, cfpccialiv in tnoft kinds of hor-beds, and. 
occafionally in fmnll or moderate compau- 
roents of beds and borders in the full ground, 
mote convenient and eligible, in many pin* 
pofes, titan ft raw-coveting, without that lit¬ 
tering confufion and appearance, as is often 
unavoidable in the latter-mentioncd, though 
alfo a very nceeCary and ufeful occaiional 
covering in fome particular cafes in winter. 
Sec. bur, exclulive of this, every principal 
garden ft) on Id have a fupply of good M :is, 
lei's or more, according to its extent, and as 
it may feem nccefiary in the culture o( parti¬ 
cular plants, flowers, fruits, Sec. required in 
early or fuperior perfection, as well as in pro¬ 
tecting many curious and tender plants, trees, 
and (lirubs, in young growth. 

Having procured a iet of Mats, if the ends 
arc open or loofc, they (hoiiUl be fccuted be- 
lorc ufing them, by tying the end threads or 
firings ot the bafs clofe and firm, otherwife 
the Mats would foon ravel out loofe in that 
part, and he fpoiled, or much di mini (bed in 
their ufeful purpofes, and become lei's durable. 

In uling the Mais in this work of covering 
and ftiading, &c. ftiould generally in unco- 
coveiing, if cafnally rendered very wet by rain 
or (now, fpvcad them acrofs fome rail, hedge, 
or fence, See. to dry, befoie folding them to¬ 
gether, that they may be prcfervctl from rot¬ 
ting, whereby to continue them as long as 
pnilihlc in good condition ; otherwife, with¬ 
out this cave, they would fcaicely laft above 
one feafon. 

It ftiould likewife be obferved of garden 
Mats, that as the material, bafs, of which they' 
are made, is of great ufe as ligatures for tying, 
in many occafions in gardening, and for which 
rurpofe an inferior frelli Mat or two ftiould 
be allotted, from which to draw the (aid liga¬ 
tures of bafs firings, as occafion may require, 
and not draw them in a premifenons way 
from the principal Mats appropriated for the 
bufinrfs of covering, which would foon fpoil 
them for that occafion. 

MAURITJA, Ginkgo, or Maidenhair 
1 rce. 

Confltls of an exotic, garni (lied with luhate 
leaves, and amentaceous flowers. 

This tree, a native of Japan, has been fcvc¬ 
ral years in-England, but hath not pioduced 

any 
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any flowers with us; all thedefeription hither¬ 
to given by thole who have oblerved the (lower 
in Japan, ronlifls of the male flower ouly. 

Cliilis, Dicecia. 

Char oilers. ] The male flowers in an ob¬ 
long leflile amentum. Calyx, a m'onophyl- 
lous cyathiform, truncated, threc-fided cup. 
Corolla, monopetalous, fhort tube, with 
the border cut into three equal lanceolate flirt 
Segments. Stamina, fix very fhort filaments 
inserted in the tube of the corolla, with linear, 
anguiated anthers?. 

The female flowers are undeferibed. 

There is but one known fpecies, viz. 

.Mauritia Ginkgo. 

(Ginkgo J—or Alai den-hair Tree.] Rifes 
■with a thick upright ftem, branching to a 
large head, many tcet high, wholly covered 
with a whitifh bark, and garnilhed with large, 
pale-green leaves, narrow below, expanding 
wide above in the form of a maiden-hair leaf, 
dividing at top into two lobes, unequally part¬ 
ed, (beaked, without fibres and nerves ; both 
furfaccs of fimilar appearance, Angularly cu¬ 
rious; with male flowers in amentums ; the 
females and fruit not perfectly known. 

The whole plant has a lingular appearance, 
and will Hand our winters, if trained to a wall, 
and flickered with mats in fevere weather, 
though more commonly it is retained in the 
green-boufe. 

Its propagation is by laying the young 
branches in fummer ; alio, by cuttings a {lift¬ 
ed by a hot bed. 

MEDEOLA, Climbing African Afpara- 
gus. 

The plants are heibaceous, one of which 
is r. volubilatc climbing exotic of Africa, cul¬ 
tivated here as a green-houfe plant; is adorn¬ 
ed with pinnated leaves, and licxapctalous, 
fpreading, revolute flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Hcxandria Trigynia 

Charaiiers.'] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
fix oblnng-cvul, fpreading, revolute petals. 
Stamina, fix awl fhaped filaments, and in¬ 
cumbent ar.tlicia-. Pistillcm, three cor- 
niculatcd gmr.cns, three ftylcs, and recurved 
ftigmas. Pericarpivm, a roundifh, trifid, 
trilotular berry, and three heart-fliaped feeds. 

1 here arc but tw o fpecies, one of which is a 
tall climber, the other a (mall ereiSt plant; but 
it is the climbing fort that is ufually cultivated, 
of which there are two varieties, both for the 
green-houfe. 

Medeola afparagoidcs. 

Climbing African AJparagus .] Hath roots 
compofcd of fcvcral oblong, flelhv knobs, 
tinned at top ; fending up annually long, 
climbing, very branchy Balks, winding round 


any fupport four or five feet high ; pinnated 
leaves, compofed of oval-fpeai'-thaped, alter¬ 
nate folioles; and from the tides of the 
branches white floweis, fingly and by twos 
on each foot-ftalk. 

Variety.] Narrow-leaved; having weaker 
(talks* and longer and narrower leaves. 

Both the varieties flower here in October 
and November, each flower of fix fpreading, 
rolled petals, and the feeds ripen ii\ fpring. 

They are perennial in root, and annual in 
italic, which generally dies to the ground every 
fummer, and r.ew ones’ flioot up in autumn, 
continue their growth all winter, and exhibit 
their leaves and flowers in full vigour. 

They mud be potted in light rich earth, 
j and placed among the green-houfe plants to 
have (belter in winter; attend them moderate 
watering alt the year, and larger pots occa- 
fionally. 

The propagation is by parting the roots ; 
they furnifli off-fets fieely, and the proper 
time to take them off is in fummer, when the 
(talks are decayed: plant each in a pot of good 
earth, and place them in the ihade, and give 
occasional light waterings; they flioot up 
(talks in the end of Auguft, or early in Sep¬ 
tember ; place (ticks for them to twme upon, 
and in autumn move them into the giecn- 
houfc, where they will exhibit their foliage, 
and flower molt part of winter. 

MEDIC AGO, (Aledica) Medick. 

This genus furniftics a fhrubby cver-grccn 
for the green houfe and fhrubbery, heibaceous 
annuals for the pieafure-garden, and that ce¬ 
lebrated herbaceous perennial called Lucerne, 
for field culture, as fodder for cattle ; all of 
them garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, and pa¬ 
pilionaceous flowers. 

Ciafs and order, Diadelphia Decandrin. 

Charaiiers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
bcli-fhapcd, and divided into five acute fcg- 
ments. Corolla is papilionaceous, confid¬ 
ing of an oval, entire, reflexed flandaid, two 
oblong-oval wings, and an oblong, bifid, ob- 
tu(e, reflexed carina, bending from the vexil- 
lum. Stamina, ten diadclphous filaments, 
and fmail antherae. Pistillum, an oblong, 
incurved, compreflcd germen, iliort ftyle, 
and fmail (tigma. Pericarpium, a long, 
comprefled, indexed pod, inclofing fcvcral 
reniform feeds. 

There arc many fpecies, but not more than 
three which have merit for our collection, one 
fhrubby ever-green, one heibaceous annual, 
and an herbaceous perennial. 

Shrubby Kind for the Green-houfe and Shrub¬ 
bery. 

It is retained commonly as a green-houfe 

pl*nt. 
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plant, but will alfo fuccced in the full ground 
in a warm fituation. 

I. Me Die A GO arborta. 

Tree Afedicago, or Shrubby Afoon-trefoil] 
Hath a ihrubby flalk, branching numerous 
and ere£Uy fix or eight feet high, having the 
younger branches covered with a hoary til very 
down; clofely girnifhed with trifoliate, ever¬ 
green leaves, cadi computed of three fmall 
wedge-fhaped lobes, hoary underneath; and 
from the tides of the branches, long toot-ftalks, 
terminated by cluftersot bright-yellow flowers, 
fuccecded by moon fhaped pods. 

Tins is a beautiful ever-green and flower¬ 
ing (lnub, and exhibits a plentiful bloom, 
from fpring till autumn, and if flickered in 
winter, will continue in flower mod part of 
die year. 

Jt being a native of Italy, with us, is con 
fcquentlv a little tender, and requires (hel- 
ter in winter, either of a green-houfe, or of 
a warm fhrlteicd fituatiun in the tuil ground, 
for it will live in the open air in the fhrubhe 
ry in moderate winters; but as being rather 
impatient of lcvcrc hoft, it is proper always 
to keep tome alio in pots to move to llielter 
among the green-houfe plants. 

Herbaceous Annual Sort for the Pleafure- 
Gardin. 

There are fevcral annual forts, but not more 
than one fpecies proper as a garden plant, 
which is cotnprehcnfivc of fevcral varieties, 
known in gardens by the names of Snails, and 
Hedge-hogs, &c. fb called from the different 
odd ihapes of their feed pods. 

a MEDICAGO polymorpha. 

Polymorphous Afedicago, or Snail and Hedge¬ 
hog-trefoil.] Hath trailing herbaceous ft.t Iks, 
branching diffufcly ; garnifhed with trifoliate 
leaves, having indented ftipula: ; and from 
the fides of Uie branches papilionaceous ycl 
low flowers; and iucrccdcd by iuail-ihapcd 
pods, of many different forms in the varie¬ 
ties. 

Par it ties.] Common Snail Medicago, hav¬ 
ing large imooth pods, draped and twilled 
like a I'mil— Hedge-bog Medicago, having 
large prickly fnail fhaped pods, armed witn 
fpincs, pointing every way like a hedge-hog 
—with turbinated pods—with globular pods 
—with orbicular pods—with long crook¬ 
ed pods—with double pods—with cluftmd 
pods — with twilled pods — with jagged 
leaves. 

Thcfe plants are admitted into the pleafurc- 
ground principally for the Angularity-of their 
(Ccdpocls ; they are hardy annuals, and etiilv 
raffed from feed in the common ground. 

They all flower and exhibit their lingular 


feed-pods in June and July, ripening feeds in 
autumn. * 

Herbaceous Perennial for Field Culture. 

3 Medicago futiva. 

Cultivated Fodder-Afedicago, or Lucerne,'] 
Hath a ftrong fibiy, deeply-penetrating, per¬ 
ennial root; many upright, fmooth, annual 
(talks, riling two or three feet high ; garnifh¬ 
ed with trifoliate, alternate leaves, having 
fpear-fhaped lobes; and from the axillas race- 
mous foot (talks of purple flowers, lucceeded 
1>y contorted pods. i 

This fpecies is in great ellimation as an ar¬ 
ticle of hufbandry for fodder, and is now 
cultivated in fields in great plenty in many 
places, is of fuch quick growth, as often to 
afford four or five different cuttings every 
turn ner. 

Varieties of it are,] With yellow floweft— -» 
With fatfron-coloured flowers —w>hh violet- 
coloured flowers—witli ftiiped flowers. 

Propagation of the three Species, 

Firft fort.—-Tile Afedicago arborea is propa¬ 
gated by feed and cuttings. 

By S’ed.—In March or April fow it on a 
warm border in (hallow drills, half an inch 
deep; or, to bring them forwarder, may fow 
them in pots, and plunge them in a hot-bed 
juft to bring up the plants an inch or two 
high, then harden them by degrees to the open 
air; in winter following, all of them raifed 
in either method require fhelter from froft; 
and in fpring plant foine fmgly in pots, in or¬ 
der to he managed as green-houfe plants, and 
plant fome alio out in nurfery-roivs, in the 
full ground in a dry warm fituation, to take 
their chance the year round. 

By Cuttings.—rn March or April cut off 
fome robuft young (hoots, form them into 
cuttings from fix to eight or ten inches long, 
plant them in a bed of light rich earth, or, to 
forward them more, may plant fome in pots 
and plunge them in a hot-bed ; in either me¬ 
thod, give occafional waterings, and (hade 
from the mid-day fun ; they will all be well 
looted by the end of fumnier, and next fpring 
they may be tranfplantcd, fome into feparate 
- puts for fhelter in winter, others in nurfery- 
j rows in the full ground. 

Second Sort.—The Polymorphous Afedicago 
is propagated hy feed, fown annually where 
the plants are to remain, in the latter end of 
Match or in April. Sow them in patches* 
towards the fronts of the borders, fevcral feeds 
in each ; but when the plants arc cf me up, and 
a little advanced in growth, thin them to one 
or two of the tied in each patch: they will all 
flower, and exhibit their feed-pods in June 
and July. Sec Annual Plants. 


Thild 
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Third Sort.—The cultivated Medica^a, or fame, however, fow the feed by broad-cad. 
Lucerne, is propagated by Iced in open tidds. and harrow it in, as the mod expeditious me- 
fown' commonly in drills, where the plants thod ^ hut by drilling, the plants Handing di- 
are to remain and once railed, is of many ftant in rows, affords a much better opporru- 
ycars’ donation. nity of cleaning the crop trom weeds by broad 

This plant is now greatly extolled as a moll hoeing, 
excellent and profitable fummer's fodder foi In either method of fowing, the plants will 
all forts of cattle; it comes up in great abun- foon come up, and be ready for mowing in 
dance, and is of fuch quick growth, as often June or July. 

to afford four or five aide rent mowings from Remark, however, the crop wifi require 
May until September; is generally given to occalional cleaning from weeds ; if in rows, 
the cattle green, cutting it down when from it may be rxpeditmufly pci formed by broad 
about ten to fifteen inches high, while the hoeing, which fhould he performed for the 
ftalks remain loft and tender; it is alio foinc- firft time loon alter the I.uccrne comes up, 
times made into hay tor winter ufc ; though and which mull be repeated occaltonally, efpe- 
its chief ufc is to cut and cat green - '*<>»• daily after each mowing; but in broad-call 
which purpofe there is fcarcc!y any plant in fown crops, tut* plant-, riling prmniftuoufly, 
nature equal to it, as conlidering, in the firft the hoeing cannot be lb rc.ulilv pet formed; 
place, it prefents itlejf very eaily in fpring, it, however, mull be done as well as polfiblc, 
before any other green fodder can be had, and at the fame time cutting up the weakell plants 
during fummer affords fevcral dillindl mow- where too thick, leaving them all at propel 
ings tor all lbrts of cattle; therefore in con- diftances for the broad-hoe to pn.fs between, 
fideration of the goodnefs of the nature of the for the plants fpread exceedingly, provided 
plant as fodder, and the great abundance it they have room, and each lend up numerous 
affords, it highly merits culture, and fua eeds (talks-. 

in almoll any foil, and the lame plants conti- In June or July the Lucerne will be grown 
iiuc good by the roots for many years, pro- fifteen or eighteen inches high, or more, and 
ducing full crops annually. begin to flower; when the fit ft mowing may 

Jt profpers beft in light dry foils, and in he performed; and the plants linn,ting up 
which.it is of the longed duration ; for in again ftrongly, affotd another cutting in au- 
ftrong, or verv moift land, although it may tumn, which is all that ihould he performed 
fiouiiili at firft, yet it is often apt to go oil the firft year. 

in three or four years; whereas in fuitable The fecoud year, however, and every year 
dry ground, the fame crop will fiouriih for afterwards, will afford tinec cr four cuttings 
half a century, and often profpers well in any j at 1 aft , early in May the firft nop will he 
dry harten ground, where hardly any other ! ready for mowing ; whii h may ho performed 
en p will futcctd. | when the plants are about a loot high, or a 

Hut to proceed to its propagation, which, j little moie hr Ids ; and in a month or five 
a-. already obierved, is by feed in ipiing. . j weeks' interval. another iuihcrop will be rea- 
The ground is to be prepared foi the rcrep-' dy. and tins fucceeded by another, See. hut 
tiun of the feed by proper ploughing or dig- when dcligned to make it into hay, two ed¬ 
ging-, but for large quantities in fields, plough- three crops maybe fulfil ient; or it maybe 
is the eligible tiJiagc, repealing it as the , red off occ aiionuliy with ihtep in fpring, tum- 
nature of the law. dull require; together with ;ncr, uni. autumn; but which Ihould 
repeated ham.v.ings, to render the foil fine,.ally he taken off in winter, until about Fc- 
for the reception of the feed, which llimild i binary or March. 

generally be fown in fhalluw dulls; and the! MEDICINAL PLANTS. Plants that 
proper ieafon is March and Apri> t are ufed in medicine. 

Drill-lowing is the molt commonly prac - Vail numbers of plants poftefs Medicinal 
tiled, and is the molt commendable method properties, and are tiled accordingly. A great 
of fowing this feed; the icf ore draw (hallow many of which grow wild in this country, 
drills kartc an inch deep, and half a yard or and great numbers are of foreign growth, and 
two feet alunder: fow the beds in the (lulls imported hither dried, from many different 
thinly with an even hand, and cover them in j parts of the world ; hut many eminent picdi- 
cvenly witfothe earth, the depth of the drills , cal plants are natural refident.; in this country, 
but this method of di ill-lowing is fo.nciimrx j md many arc alfo cultivated here in out gar- 
perfornied with a drill-plough, furnillu-d with dens ; the principal forts of which are treated 
a hopper, for fowing the Iced as the di ills are of as they occur in the tourfe of this work un- 
XoiUiCd, covering them malic above depth der their proper heads. 


A lift, 




a 

A Hft, however, of the principal Medicinal 
Plans* of out garden* and held*, coilefted into 
one point of view in this place, may be con* 
venient in a (lifting the memory in feieftfag 
the proper forts for a colleftiofl, referring to 
their refpe&ive genera for their culture? wk 
therefore exhibit in the following alphabetical 
arrangement* a lift of the genera which fur* 
nifti the nwft material Medicinal Bams, point¬ 
ing out thofe fpecjes in each getnu, by their 
relpeftiife fpcciftc names, which ate die mofl 
commonly ufed, conftfting of herbaceous 
perennials, biennials, end annuals, and ofj 
fome’tiees and (brute i remarking, that fome 
of raoft of the forts are alfo valuable for other 
ufes befides medicine ; fome for economical 
ufes, and fome for variety and ornament in 
gardens; all of which are explained under 
their proper heads; obferving alfo, that moft 
of the forts in this lift are hardy enough to 
grow herein the open ground, fome of which 
grow wild in the held*, ice. 

Achillea, Milfoil. 

.—— ' ■’ Millefolium. 

nr - — . Areratum. * 

. .. Ptarmica . 

Aconitum, Monk’s Hood, dec. 

• 1 ; . Anthora. 

Aeon us. Sweet Ruth. 

.. Calamus. 

Act.* a, Herb-Chriftophcr. 

- Spicata. 

Agrimonia, Agrimony. 

- Eupatoria. 

Alcea, Holly-hock, or Rofe Mallow. 

- .— rofea. 

Alchkmilla, Lady’s Mantle. 

. .. . . . vulgaris. 

Allium, Gariick, Onion, Leek, dec. 

.— fativum. 

—— . Scorodoprafum . 

.. Fiftorialis. 

■ Cepa . 

. . . 1 1 Pmrum. 

Althaea, Marih Mallow. 

.. . officiualirr 

AmarawTHUi, Amaranikus. 

■ . caudatuf. 

Amomum, Ginger. 

— —. . Zhtxiber. 

Ahchusa, Buglofs. 

.. o0xsnalis. 

. . . ■ tmAoria. 

Anemone, Anemony. 

- ■ .. ntmorofa. 

- Htpauem. 

--— PmlfatiUa * 

Anxthvm, Dill, and Fennel, dec. 

. . gravtehm* 


AwufiroM Jhrnicuhtm. 
AkqzlxCa,- sztgsjira. 

. . Arckangdita . 

-- fltoeflrts. 

— .—- luctda. 

Anthemis, Chamomile; 

— . . . .. uobilis. 

" 1 * " * ‘ ... Cottsle. 

Antirrhinum,. Toed-flax. 

— .... mttjus. 

■ 1 > ■ . pi Litton a.' 

Apium, Pkdjer, dec. 

■* " * ". Pttrofiiinstm. 

duU*. 

graveoltms. 

A^piLEGtA, Coititphine. 

. . - vulgaris. 

Aristolochia, Birth wort. 

. .... longa. 

-. »' . . rotunda. 


ArteMisia, Mogwort, Wormwood, dec. 
»-■. — vulgaris. 

— -. Af/iuthium. 

. . Abrotamtm. 

. .—' Pontica. 

Arum, Arum. 

. Dracuncuhu. 

— . . . . maculatum. 

As A HUM, AJarabaeesu 
Europeeum. 

—— 1 '■ virginicum. 

Asclkpias, Swallow-wort. 

. —. .. VincetoxicuM. 

Asphodslus, Afphodel. 

. . .■ drMiu.’ 


«' . . . . . . ramofus. 

Astragalus, Liquoiice Vetch. 

■ . - " I. ■■ i Tragaeantka. 

Atrip lex, Orach. 

. . hortenfis. 

——■ ■■■' - Portwocoides. 

Atropa, Deadly-Nightfiwde. 

...— Belladonna. 

< j ■ « — * Jnanaragwrwu 
Belli*, Oaifr. 

■ n perenuit . 

Bsrbxkis, Batey. 

■ . . vulgaris.' 

Beta, Beet. 

-CiVAt. f 


nsfne. 


BetonicaJ Betony, 
ittaus. 


Betula, 

— sgs. 
— Aimes. 


Box ago, Borrage. 
■ >»**» !■ . oflteinaus. 
Bryonia, Brio&y. 

4 R 


Bryonia, 
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Bryonia, alba. 

Bubon, Macedonian Parlay, 

. . - .— mactdonicurn. 

. .. Galbanum. 

Calendula, Marigold. 

. . . officinalis. 

Capsicum, Capfatm: 

■ .. . . . annuufn. 

Cardamine, Lady*. Smock. 1 
.. ... — pi attn/if' 

Carth^mus, Belt aid Saffron. 

..i n. . .. . ■ ' lanata. 

. . . ■ . . . n . . 1 —.. Un.fl aria. 

Carum, Caraway. 

Carui. * 

Centaurea, Centaury. 

.. . . ■ ■ ■ Centaurtum. , 

.. - Bencditlus (Carduus Bent- 

diflus.) 

Chenopodium, Wild Orach. 

up,, ii I... .....i. Bonus HenrtcMs. 

- . . ..— Botrys . 

Cichorum, Succory, or Endive. 
m m, . . I, — Endive. 

Cistus, Rock-rofe. 

. . » — cretins. 

•——— alius* 

Cochleari a, Spoon-wort, Scurvy-grafs. 

■ ' ■ " ■■■■ — — officinalis. 

...I . . . anrliceu 

ml Armoracia. 

Con v ACC aria, lily of the Valley. 

. 1.11 * ' -- majalit. 

. ....—. Polygtnasum. 

Gobi and rum. Coriander. 

. , t, . .•-tfativum. 

Cratagui, Wild Service, &c. 

■ ■■ . . . Jam, 

. . ■ ■ ■■ Ostyacatftha. 

Crithmum, Samphire. 

. .. I . .. maristnutm. 

Crocus, Sadfesn. 

— fativus. 

Cyclamen, Sow-hread. 

europeenm. 

"Cynara, Artichoke. 

*-■■■i. Scalymus . 

Gynoclossum, Hound’s-Conguc. 

. . ■ officinale. 

'Daphne, Spurge, Laurel, &c. 

■■ — ■ Laurtola. 

... ■■ ■ .■ Mixer ton. 

DatuR*, Thorn Affit (Stramonium). 

* . 

'*jgt**' ■ Stramonium. 

Jlfocus, Carrot. 

' 11 . 11 . 1 ^. 1 ^ . Carota. 

AtfTHUt, CJove-gilliflower. 

, Carjopfylhu. 


DtCTAftwa, Dittany. 

■ nf i,I, , , .i i,. m «ftau. 

Digitalis, Fox-glove. 

. purpurea. 

Dracocephalum, Dragon’s-head. 

. . - i i I——— — , canayttnjt. 

m m .i. — , 1 , 11.1. . , . . Mtldavica r. 

Eryngxuk, Eryngo , or Sea-holly. 

«■ «"— ' .. .— marittmum. 

. aeuatieum. 

Euonymus, Spindle-tree. 

— ■ — - turopetus. 

Eupatorium, l!emp-Agrimony. 

« . . ... cannabinum. 

Fa cvs, Beech-tiee. 

- I- . — fylvmtice. 

■ Cajlanta. 

Fragaria, Strawberry. 

-;- Vtfia. 

Fumaria, Fumatory. 

. buliofa. 

... - officinalis. 

GeniSta, Dyer’s Broom. 

— —— tinHoria. 

' ' . . . . canarienjts. 

Gentian a. Gentian. 

——. lutea. 

Geechom a* Ground-ivy. 

— . . Hedtrarta. 

G^cyrrriza, Ltquonct. 

. . . glabra. 

Hedera, Ivy. 

- Helix. 

Helleborus, HdUeboic 

■.'■..I.. . . . .— fasti this. 

. . . mger. 

Hum ulus, Hop-plaot. 

..... Lupidus. 

Hvacintmus, Hyacinth. 

— .. . . . JNonfcriptut. 

Hyssopus, Hyflfaf. 

i . . - officinalis. 

Inula, Elecampane. 

■ .— — Helenium. 

JUNIPERUS, JuOipef. 

» i ... communis. 

' . Sabina. 

LacTuca, Lettuce. 

. . ■ fativa . 

Lavandula, Lavender. 

mmmmmmmfrnmmmmmmmmm SpicO . » 

i.. . .- Starika*. 

La!urui, Bay. 

. . * '■■■.—■ nobs lit. 

. . .— Saffafras. 

Ligusticum, Lorage. 

. Levijticum, 

Lieu strum* PHvet. 

. . .— ■■ vulgare. 


Li Liu m, 





' ^Ifcw&rs, Knee-holly, ikschef , i-broom,lec. 

-mtuUttms. . 




kffkm. 




Slota» Rue. 

-t-grewoUnt. 

Salvia ,$*£• /Ci*ry» &c. 

“ j 4 ir» 
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Sambucus, Rider-tree. 

., ' JUmtus. . 

^AMwiivAt Lavender-cotton. 

■ ^ 1 , 1 ' ii T i iw i L . r . Ckenue-cjpartffur. 

Sa1;ureja, Savory. _ 

. . h»rtcn/ts. 

mtntana. 


} Tencaio*,. 

Thuja, Tree ftf ESfe (Arlm Fit*)- 

.— — i - ocddtntmEs, "• 

Thtkhts, Thyme. 

—" ' ■' , vnfiiflw. 

.—— ■ S vffU mm. 

TaAGoracoK, (Goat’s-beard) SaUafy v 
m' ■..- porri/elhtm, 

' 1 7 - 

Txirvuoifi 'Trefoil. 

A—*' o&cimh. 

TuaKlago, ColtVfoot. 



Virg»mtrAa^ 
Sorb us, Service-tree. 

—- —»— dtmeflica. 

SB ARTIOM, 


k, Spinach. 


fcoparium. 


SflNACIA, 

oUraeta. 

Spurs a, Filiptudula. 


STACHVt, 

Statici, 



;•'» / } • 


ie Store-hound, All-beal, See. 

t, or Thrift. 

in 

m, Comfrey. 


mi a, Tmmarifk-tree. 




» Farfatn, 

Vaccinium, Bill-berry, or Whortk-berry. 

——— Myrtiltit** 

Oxytaccas. 

Valeriana, Valerian. 

■ Thu. 
inalit. 

Veratrum, White Hellebore. 
Veronica, Speed-well. 

Itinalis. 

Btetabunfa. 

Viburnum, Wayfarifg-tree. 

. . . - Lantana. 

Viode, Violet. 

■ . ■ • ■■■ . - oiorata, 

",.. - tricolor, 

V i scum, Millet DC. 
a Hum, 

Viter, Chafte-tree. 


Scandix, Chervil. 

Cere/olium. 

> i Ti i M. i lyi. . . . ... odoratcu 

Scilla, Sea-onion. 

— month . 

Scorzonera, Shnwnma 
i;.;.i -— kitmilk, ' 

Sedum, Orpine, Lefier H oaf e - le ek , &c. 

-- TtUpkmnu 

SemperviVum, Life-ever, GreatM Houfe- 
leek, lie. ' . 

' udorttm. 
SiNAJ*K,Mnftard. 

*#*. 

*MT*. 

Siuiti Skmtt. 


Sm vr NiUM,Akitanders. 


The above lift of Medicinal Plants, by be¬ 
ing colle&ed from the different parts of the 
work under one head, will greatly aflift the 
memory in making acolle&ion of tnefe kinds, 
<v for procuring them for ufe; many of which, 
however, nofleis a confiderable Ibare of merit 
fpr othOr domeffic ufes, as well as for variety 
and ornament in gardens, as before foggefted; 
all of vifcich, tofeethpr with their general cul¬ 
ture, is fully explained under their refpe&ive 
genera, as above, as they alphabetically ar¬ 
range in die courf Of the work. 

, MELAStC&fA, American GoofcberTy. 

A gem * of ever-green tree and ffirab, ex* 
otwa of America aft? Afia.Jkc. for the hot- 
boufetamrsied Wfe'large, Oblong, oval, cor¬ 
date, and lanceolate, nervous, and downy 
leaves; ihd fpikes And duffers of tohhiA and 
pUtple ffpwen^ at the fide* and ends of the 
bfanehes; having monophylious, fweHsng, 
permanent cups* five roundUb pends, ten 
fbort ftanina, a rOdrtdHh germen, under the 
corolla, asd oj^ ffykj fucceeded,ia tbeger- 

mca. 
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7 r 1-7 . „ . 

j£g^ 7 ^S&S& 

pointed, frjjicrvou* leaves. J * * 


Satiny-ieaVi 

oblong-ovate. 


oblong-ovate, thre£»**& "iSm* jJZSh ETj_TT"% . •''«*!«**•* 

downy and fatiay 
P.ne/fp lk e, 7 

Melastcm Uavigatum. * . ; ■'' : 7 Vf 

leaved American Melajhata. J With is 0ne 

ovate-oblong, five-nerved, pwi entire ***** 

leaves, having polirtied martins. * I 


MCWadl 






Ctapetafous aeS 

Kfomlhmail —*** 

'*$«Aarts 


RM Into the fivn 

iifoutt 0 

hlong anthenrt 
>cn, cylindrie fo 




paned (pikes. , 7\ ’ 

3- Melastoma* lavigahtm. ** 

AweeM leaved American Melafio*t*.l With 
ovate-ohion?. fiv(‘-n*n,jwt 4 


IwJ-L 0 !^*rjEj “if43 


Z"gs<<l Jamaica Melajhafa.y With dOwnv, 
villous branches ; hcait-Chapcd, Stated, fiv£ 
• nerved, rugged leaves, downy underneath. , 
$. Melastoma afperttm. 

Rough Indian M$tafi*ma.\ With fpear- 
ihaped, three-nerved, rough,, entire leaves, 
o. Melastoma hirtum . 

Hairy American AftJaJloma.] With hifnid 
ftalks; large ovate-lanceolate, five-nerved 
denticulate leaves. " 

7 * Melastom K'oflartdrum. ^ 

Otlandrous Indian Melanoma.') With ovate, 

! 1 ." c f: ncrvcd * foiooth. entire leaves, having 
nifpid margins. . 

Thcfe exotic: throbs are retained , in princi-^ 
pal ftove collections in this country, having, 
fuiplar beauty as ever-gteenij though tire 
. * tv iP or t,u w forts are the ntoft noted 
in the Bmilh gardens, and morc generaUy the 
lecond fpecies; but ,all the forts difplay an 

aumtrahli* vunatu m * . 


lilA'inK’i ft ytu 


Itheilove'; and the; 
temperature oft 


their (pikes end chillers of fiotrerem furamer { 
but rarely ripen feeds* in this Country, 
i «« planted in pots of common good 
lightdh earth, and have the general culture of 
oilier Woody exotics of the ftove, and air pro- 
pagaredbyfceds obtaiiredfrora |hroad, or 


finall blue flower», Yocc«^i U__ 

Mn * of Bead-tree. 

, ** «Ah«ttd hero fometimes in, 

the fhrubbery, but more commonly as a green* 
boufe plant; for, being a native of hot coun* 

5k C \» m J ^ feP - m h * lad » er tender. Some 
foeuU be kept mpots to have (helter in fevere- 

£ia C _ r ’ a ,, erve , » caf e tbofe in die 
flu ubbery fhoukl be destroyed. 

igpssaBsaflk 

raritty.J (Mtlia Anedarach.h 

ft Ceyto,.] Hath an. UMbftgE.fletn, branch, 
widely aU, aroundTaSaut } twentv 


inTin i 
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oblong lobes, terminated by an odd one; and 
from the branches long paniculated bunches 
of white flowers, fuccceded by oval, olive- 
fhaped, purple fruit, not eatable. 

* The flowers of all thefe ftirubs are fepa- 
ratefy fraall, each of five fpreading petals; 
but many being collected into long ciufters, 
they are tolerably confpicuous. 

All the three forts merit culture in every 
.garden accommodated with proper conve¬ 
niences,. they being very ornamental in their 
pinnated foliage. 

The firfTfurt, however, will fucceed tolcra- 
]bly in the open ground in a dry warm fitu- 
ation, though it is rather fuhjeft to be hurt 
by fevere froft: it is neverthelefs proper to 
have fome always in every curious fhrubbery, 
to take their chance of all weathers, where, 
by the difplay of their elegant bipinnated fo¬ 
liage, they will efFeft a very diftingui(hable 
variety: it is alfo proper to have fome always 
in pots, and managed as green-houfe plants, 
both to increafe,tbe variety, and be as a re- 
ferve in cafe thofe fully expofed fliould be 
killed in fevere weather. 

But the other two forts, the ever-green 
variety of the common Bead-tree, ana the 
sfzadiracAta, being natives of very hot coun¬ 
tries, requird the alnioft conftant aid of our 
(loves here. 

The propagation of all the forts is by feed, 
aflifted by hot-beds. 

Firft Sort.—The feeds are obtained from 
abroad, and generally arrive in fpritog, which 
few in pots of light rich earth, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed of tanner's-bark or dung, 
under frame and glafies; in which they will 
come up in a month or fix weeks, giving fre¬ 
quent waterings, and frefh air; and in June 
inould be fully expofed. in a moderate made 
until October, then placed under a frame, 
&c. there to enjoy die free air all winter in 
open weather, ana flickered from froft; and 
in March following plant them in feparate 
fmall pots, width plunge in-a bark-bed. Sec. 
though this is not ahfolutely neceffarv, but if 
pra&ifed, it will greatly facilitate their root¬ 
ing and firft effort,of growth; observing to-, 
indulge them freely with frefh air; and in 
June, as before obierved, move them into it 
fully for the xemainder of the futnmer, and 
allow them flicker again in winter, as above: 
which after being repeated three or four years, 
Shifting them occasionally into larger pors, 
dome of the ftrongeft and moil woody plants 
vinay be coramjfgsi to the full ground under a 
warm wajjl, 'otvjp a dry flickered part of the 
ihrobhery ; awfwie proper feafon for this 
work is the firft fortnight in April; referve a 


quantity alfo in pots, to have the management 
of green-houfe exotics, left thofe in the open 
ground fhould be cut off by’ the froft. 

Second and Thud Sorts.—Both thefe forts 
are alfo propagated by feeds, fown in pots 
and plunged in the bark-bed, ami managed 
nearly as the firft fort* only as being of much 
more tender quality, muft be kept always ii» 
pots, and plunged in the tan-bed in the ftovc 
during their infant ftate ; afterwards, having 
acquire^! fome cohiiderable fize and ftrength, 
they may be placed in the open air for about 
two months in the heat of fummer, and the 
reft of the year in the hot-houfe ; manage 
them as other woodv exotics of that depart¬ 
ment. See Stovb Plants. 
MELIANTHUS, Honey-flower. 

Two tall, ligneous, floriferous, perennial 
exotics for the green-houfe and fh rubbery, 
conftittite this genus, rifing with durable lig¬ 
neous (lalks, four or five feet high or mot e ; or ■ 
namented with large winged leaves, and tenm- 
nated by long (pikes 1 ofretra petal ous flowers. 
Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 
CAaraflers.'] Calvx is large, unequal, five- 
parted, and coloured. Corolla, four ipear- 
fhaped, narrow, fpreading, reflcxcd-poincotl 
petals, and a monophy llous, (hurt, compreflcd, 
indented ne&ariuni, fituafted in the lower leg- 
ment of the calyx. Stamina, two long and 
two fliorter filaments, and oblong, heart- 
(haped anthers. Pistillum, a four-cor¬ 
nered germen, eretft llyle, and quadrifid ftig- 
ma. Pe&icarpium, a quadrangular, femi- 
quadrifid capfule, having acute, diftintft angles, 
and divided by partitions into diftended cells, 
each having one globular feed. 

There are but two fpecics, both natives of 
Africa, and being Vathcr of a tender nature, 
arc very commonly. treated as green-houfe 
plants; but they will alfo often fuccccd all 
the year in the open ground, in warm dry 
fttuations; it is, however, proper to culjivate 
fome by both methods. # 

The fpecics are, 
i. Meljanthus majvf . 

Greater MtitantAus, or Honey-Jlowrr.] Hath 
a thick, ligneous, fpreading root; many up¬ 
right, ligneous, durable (talks, rifing fix or 
eight feet high; garni(heti with large pinnated 
leaves, of four or five pair of ferrated lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, and have fingle 
ftipulse growing clofe to the foot-ftalks; and 
from die Tides and top of the ftalks long fpikes 
of chocolate-coloured flowers, 
a. Mbli anthus minor. 

Leffer Mclianthus , or Honey-Jlovjcr, ] Hath 
a thick, ligneous, fomewhat fpreading root; 
upright, ligneous, foft, durable ftalks, rifing 

four 
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four or five feet high, garni (bed with fmallcr upper lip (hort, round, fire&, arched, and «n- 
pinnated leaves, of four or five pair of foli- dented in two, the lower one trifid, with the 
oles, terminated by an odd one, and have two middle part largeft. Stamina, two longer 
diftin&ftipul* ; and from the Tides and ends of and two fhorter filaments, and finall anthei w 
the branches long, loofe, pendulous bunches that join by pairs. Pistillum, a uuadrifid 
of flowers tinged with green, faffron-colour, germen, flender ftyle, the length of the eo- 
and red. rolla, fituated with the (lamina under the up- 

, Both the fpecies flower about June; each per lip, and a bifid reflexed ftigma. Peri- 
flower is of four fpear-fhaped fpreauing petals; carpium, none; four naked feeds lodged in 
andeach plant produces many flowers annually, the permanent calyx. 

but rarely are fucceeded by feeds in England. _ There are feveral fpccie3; but the follow- 
The plants are very ornamental, both in fo- ing perennials are the only farts for general 
liage and flowers, and merit admittance in notice. 

every collection. I. MEtlstA officinalis. ■* 

They arc durable both in root and ftalk, Common Officinal Balm."] Hath fibry per- 
for although the ftems are fomewuat of an ennial roots ; many upright, fquare, branchy, 
herbaceous nature, they become woody and annual flalks, rifmg two or three feet high; 
abiding, more efpecially if (helteted occafion- tjaraifiied with oblong, indented* oppolite 
ally in winter ; but thofe fully expofed are leaves, by pairs, two or three inches long, 
fumetimes killed down to the ground in fevere and half as broad; 'and from the upper axilfas 
weather; but the roots generally remaining verticillate clufters of fmall white flowers, 
found, fend up new flalks again in the fol- upon ftngie foot-ftalks. 
lowing fpring. Variety.] With variegated leaves. 

Confide red as green-houfe plants, it is pro- The common y JSaim is a valuable medical 
per to keep fomc always in pots to have (hcl- slant, :the virtues of which are unrverfally 
ter in winter, in cafe thofe in the open ground EftOwn, aodought to be allowed a place in 
fhould be deftroyed. ^‘’ evcTy«»3»me», rand may be increafed in great 

And for the pleafure-garden, plant forti^n 'plenty by parting the roots, 
a drv foil, in a (bettered warm expofure. Tne variegated kind exhibits an agreealjp 

Their propagation is cafily effeCled by variety in the pleafure-garden. 
fuckers, ami cuttings. a. Melissa grandiftora. 

By Suckers.—Thefe rife in tolerable plenty Grandifiorous Afeliffa , or Hetrurian Oala- 
froni the root, efpecially of the firft fort; and mint.] Hath fibry perennial roots ; upright 
may be taken up in autumn or fpring, with annual flalks, riding about' a foot high; gar- 
root-fibres, and planted fome in pots for the nifhed with oblong-oval, indented, hairy, op- 
green-houfe, others in a warm dry part of the pofitc leaves ; and from the upper axilias ver- 
nurfery, Sic. ticillate clufters of large purple flowers, on 

By C uttings.—In fpring or fommertakc off I forked foot-flalks. 
a quantity ot young cuttings towards the tbps Varieties .] White-flowered—red-flowered, 

of the flalks or branches, plant them in pots, Melissa calamintha. 
and plunge them in a hot-bed, giving water- (Calamintha vulgarisJ— or Common Cala- 
ings; they will readily put out roots: or in mint the Shops.] Hath fibry perennial roots; 
default of a hot-bed, cover them clofe with' upright, fquare, branchy, hairy flalks, riling a 
hand-gUflcs, giving oecafionai (hade, they foot nigh; roundifti, indented, oppofiteleaves; 
will a.'fo take root; managing them afterwards and verticillate clufters of (mall bluiftt flowers, 
as directed for the fuckers. on forked foot-flalks as long as the flowers. 

MELISSA, Balm. - Variety.] Striped-leaved. 

It furnilht-s hardy, fibrous-rooted, herba- All thefe three fpccies of AfeliJJa flower in 
ccous pet annuls, for medical ufes, and va- June and July; die flowers, are nngent, labi- 
ricty in gardens, riling with upright flender ated, and difpofed in verticiili, or whorls, in 
(talks, from one to two or three feet high, fmall heads, or cinders, going quite round the 
garnifhed with Ample, oblong, oppofite leaves, ftem, on (horrfoot-flalks (fee Verticillu«) ; 
and verticillate clufters of fmall monopctalous and are fucceedcd by ripe feeds in autumn; but 
ringent flowers. thefe are hardly ever wanted, liuce all the 

Clnfit anti order, Didynamia Gymmfpermia. forts multiply greatly by root. 

Ckarafters.] Calyx is monophyllous, bell- They are an perennial in roo# but annual" 
(haped, angular, bihtbiated at top, and per- in ftalk, and all fo hardy as that they wi’l 
manent. Corolla is monopetalous, with a grow in altnpft any foil and fituation. 
cyimdric tube, aiwl ringent above; having the The plants are fragrant, warm, ami ac. 

> 8 counted 
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" counted cordial and cephalic; their chief vir- bunches the following fummer, and afford a 
toe reiides in die leaves. good cutting or two the fame year; or in fpring. 

» As to their merit in gardens, they arc pro- juft as the Balm begins to fhootj may flip off 
per both tor ufe and ornament. a quantity of the young (hoots of the feafon, 

The MeViffa ejfictnal/s, or common Balm, of one, two, or three inches' growth, flipping 
merits a place in every garden for its admira- them clofe to the root, and planted in asv bed 
hie medical qualities, valuable on many do- or border, a foot afundei% and watered ; they 
ineflic occafions; and is eafily propagated by will grow freely, ami form good plants the 
flipping the roots, and fliould l>e difpofcd in the fame year, for plentiful gathering in fummer, 
kitchen-garden among the aromatics, in rows as above; obferviug, in the propagation of 
about a foot afunder (fee the Propagation) ; thofe intended for variety and ornament, fuch 
and its variegated fort may be difpoled in the as the variegated common Balm, and the 
pleafure-ground. So refreihing is the fmell grandiflorous kind,.they being parted in larg- 
of both the varieties, fo falutary and cooling dh off-fet flips, may be planted at once to 
when made into tea, by way of medicine, remain; dilperfed fmgly in the borders or other 
that they have the firft claim to a place in our compartments intended, 
gardens. Great quantities of the common All the culture thefe plants require is keep- 
green fort are cultivated in the gardens about ing them clean from weeds, and cutting down 
London for fupplying the markets, and it is of allremaining ftalks in autumn ; at which time 
fuch quick growth, that it often affords three alfo clear off ail weeds from the beds of corn¬ 
er' four cuttings each fummer, to cut young mon Balm, and dig the alleys, and fpread a 
for immediate ufe; though, when wanted for little of the earth over the furface of the beds 
principal medical purpoles, or to dry for keep- between the plants, whereby the beds will ic¬ 
ing, it fttould generally ftand till arrived near r main neat all winter, and it will prove beneh- 
lv at full growth, and juft beginning to flower j cial to the plants. 

then cut it in dry weather, and dry it in the A plantation of Balm will remain in good 
ihade, as directed for mint. Spe Mentha, condition feveral years; though if renewed 
The fecond fort is commonly introduced every third or fourth year, you will thereby 
into pleafurogardensT as a plant of ^ornament more effectually continue a fucceflioo of crops 
a fid variety. in full perfection. 

But the third fort is chiefly confidercd as a MELONARY, or Melon-Ground, 
medical plant, though interior to the common . A compartment in the kitchen-gat den, fome- 
Balin, for occaiionai domeftic purpofes; and times inciofed diftin£t, allotted principally for 
as ir grows wild in England, is rarely culti- the bufinefsof early and general hot-bed w ork, 
vated, except in phiyfic gardens. both in the culture of melons and cucumbers, 

Propagation of .alt the Sorts. and occasionally in moft otlier framing in the 

The propagation of all the forts is effected hot-bed culture, nccefTary in railing various ear- 
lentifully by parting the routs, which incrcai'e ly efculents, fome to attain perfe&ion for ufe in 
exceedingly by off-fets annually. the hot-beds, others forwarded in a fmallgrowth 

Autumn or fpring is the proper feafon for for pricking or tranfplanting therefrom, as 
this work, though it may be done any time well as in raiftng many forts of curious and 
in open weather, from the decay of the ftalk tender exotic plants, flowers, Bcc. which can- 
in autumn, tint'd fpring, before new ones begin not be cultivated in this country without the 
to arife ; the moft eligible feafon, however, aid of fuch artificial heat: but as this diflridt 
is September or Ovftober, that the off-fets may in its original principal de/ignation being ap- 
take good root before winter, and be firmly propriated chiefly to the culture of melons 
eitabhlhed againft fpring ; particularly the aforcfakl, and early cucumbers, it is common- 
common Balm; though it maybe done fuc- ly called the Melon-Ground, efpccially in prin- 
cefsfully in cither of thofe (colons, a* fhall be cipaf private or family gardens, 
convenient. Tilts diftri& of gardening, die Melon- 

The method is, the whole root may either Ground, defigned folciy or principally for that 
be taken up and divided into as many flips as bufinefs and general hiot-bed framing, is very 
are furnifhed with fibres; or the main root eligible, as being a particular and principal 
may ftand, and flip off a quantity of off-fets blanch .of horticulture, which generally re- 
arouod the outfuic; plant thofe of the com- quires a diftin£t fituation allotted and adapted 

» MJ fortIf ig|. for ufe, in the kitchen-garden, to that purpofe, both as a particular mode of 
Jborders orneds, in rows a foot or eighteen culture is neceflary in the management of hot- 
inebts afunder, and a foot diftance in each beds, different from that of natural ground 
row;' they will fpread and increafe into large crops, and that, as, in the procefr of hot-bed 

work. 



work,, there being unavoidably a eonfiderable 
littering occafioned at times, by means of the 
neceflary (applies of hot-dung, ftraw-litter, 
-and other rcquitites for the hot-beds, both in 
making and after culture; which being con¬ 
fined to a particular dillricl, the whole is per¬ 
formed therein without incommoding the eco¬ 
nomy of the other parts of the garden; as 
Iikewife an allotted dillridl is neceflary, pro¬ 
pci ly choicn, in the driefl and warinvft fitu- 
tion, both for the particular advantage of 
having the hot-beds on dry ground, very eflen- 
tial m winter, and to have all pofliblc advan¬ 
tage of (belter from cutting winds, and enjoy 
tin- full benefit of the whole day’s fun : and alfo 
a dirtintt compartment, for this occafion, may 
be additionally ncccfl'aiy in i'orne places, where 
it may he thought expedient to have the whole 
fcpanitclv incloicd, either for greater llicltcr, 
or lomctiiTics by way of fecuritv, having a 
gate to lock occalionally when it may feem 
eligible. 

Sometimes in confsdcrablc gardens the place 
allotted te r the Mclon-Cirotmd, dec. is of fome 
capacious extent, in which to have alfo the 
hot-houle, forcing houfes, and other appur¬ 
tenance-. of that kind, wheicby to have all 
the lelativc cuhmc by artificial iieat near to- 
gcihci in one particular compartment ; as in 
many cafis the dill'eient hot-beds, bark-beds, 
Imt-hourt dec. have lome connexion lefs or 
more in the culture of particular forts of their ! 
lcfpectbe plants, at lome ceitain period of 
their glowih : fo that the whole may be more 
convenient in geneial and particular relative 
occartons, as jnil intynated. 

Ilowtvt r, in the choice of a place for the 
Mc!on-Ciiound. (lionld gcnetallv appropriate 
a pail of lon e wai inert, well-lhdteicd, dry 
qiuiter of the kitchen-garden in the full fun. 
w la ic l efl defended from the northerly and 
ji nth-tart winds, and where the giotmd is dry 
at all feafons, not liable to inundation or apt 
to lodge (landing water, in white!, or any time 
artci heavy it.ct (Jant rains, (now, dee. and 
as « oiivenieiitlv ('.mated as pollible for luiuging 
in the icquilitc (npplies ot dung, tan, cait'i, 
&c. for the liot-hcds. 

And if, with the above accommodations, 
the ground lies lather a little higiict or very 
gentiv doping towaids fon.e lowei pair, it 
will be f«*me additional advantage, fo as more 
oflesMuahv to (hoot oil' cafnal very copious 
iv.oillme 'of < olU-clcd water after excoflivc 
rains, &c. wlieicbv to continue the place 
always as divas pofliblc; being coni ulcrably 
rfleniial in this hoiiuefs, botli in the gencial 
work of making the hot-beds, and beneficial 
in continuing them longer in a proper tem¬ 


perature of heat, than when the ground it 
liable to {landing water, which^ehills the bot¬ 
tom part of the hot-beds and thereby caufes a 
great decay of the general heat upward ; and 
therefore, it is cfleucially neceflary to allot a 
compartment as dry as the fituation of the gar¬ 
den admits, both for the above advantages and 
that of commodioufly pertorming the general 
daily management of the hot-beds in the nioft 
effectual manner. 

In the whole, ihould fix on a place that lies 
well to the full fun from rirtng to fetting, foas 
to admit of ranging the hot-beds longitudinally 
call and weft, or as nearly in that direction as 
the fituation of the ground admits, that when 
the frames and glafles are placed on the beds, 
the glafles may incline more or lefs towards 
the Couth fun, efpecially for all early hot-bed 
work, in winter and fpring; though in fome 
places limited to fituation, or for the fake of 
a place of greatef ftielter, we arc fometimes 
obliged to have the Melon -Ground in expo- 
ftires varyingfevcral points from the above, fuch 
as fouth-weft and fouth-eafierly afpedts ; but 
are not fo eligible for early hot-beds as a full 
or more fouthcrlv expofurc; however, hot¬ 
beds in thefe afpedts, where well defended with 
fome eligible fence or plantation fiotn the 
northerly and other cutting winds, and enjoying 
a great portion of the principal fun, often fuit 
moil occalions, efpecially in fpring work, from 
February, March, or April, till June, &e. or 
as long as hot-beds arc required in the fcafon; 
but l ncvcrthclefs would adviic in general to 
have the place inclining to a Couth or i’outh- 
erlv afpedt as much as pofliblc. 

jn icgard to dimenfions and form of a Me¬ 
lon-Ground, they may lie according to the 
folio wing observations. 

As to dirrcnlions or extent, no particular 
bounds can be afligned ; it mult be according 
to the quantity of hut-bed framing intended or 
icquirtd, two or three, to ten, twenty, or 
tliiitv ft antes, or more; and fometimes alfo 
hoi-i cd ridges for hand-glaflcs, lefs or more, 
in the lame proportion ; fo that, agreeable to 
theiu intimations, a Melon-Gioutu! may be 
from two or thice to five or ten rods (quare, 
or to that of a quarter, or half an acre, 
or more ; efpecially in cotmdcr.ihle gardens, 
where, generally, be Tides the p.ut immediately 
allotted for the hot-beds, it would lie pradli- 
tally convenient to have room alio for the 
pievious preparation of the dung, dee. ready 
both, tor making the hot-beds, and for occa- 
fional lining them to revive the declining 
heat; Iikewife it would be of advantage to 
have room, either wholly or in part, forcom- 
poft heaps of earth, &i c. in preparation ter 
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•nrthing the faid hot-beds ; and having com¬ 
modious room is alfo convenient in various 
other requifites in hot-bed culture. 

And with refpcift to the proper form, if a 
particular' portion of ground is affigned for 
this purpofe, the mod eligible fhape is a fquare, 
cither an equal or oblong fquare, not very 
material which, if conveniently fuitable to the 
allotted fituation, and confident with the rc- 
quitite afpecls before mentioned. 

Having before intimated tlvat the affigned 
place for this compartment fliould bo in lome 
heft ilieltered part of the kitchen-ground, 
w here well defended fiomthe northerly winds 
and cutting blurts hv the walls or other fences 
of the garden, or in met i trier alto by planta¬ 
tions at fome eligible moderate did a nee to 
break off llrong ami cold piercing winds; 
which circumffances ot a ftieltcrcd fituation, 
as above, fhould he attended to as well as pof- 
Itblc, as being very maieiial in the culture of 
earlv hot beds; or wliere the deftined place is 
not eligible flickered by the above means, and 
if unavoidably in a rather too much expofed 
lituation, it would be of particular advantage, 
where convenient, to have the whole feparate- 
]y inclofed with fome clofe fence, either a recd- 
hedge or paling, &c. ferving both to br-eak oft' 
cutting blalls ; and, if thought proper to have 
a door or gate to lock-occaiionally, it may lie 
convenient at particular times, as a greater 
fecurity to the hot-bed productions: the fences 
mav be fix, feven, or eight feet high in the 
northerly or back part, five or fix in front, th 
fides correfponding, though in extcnlive in- 
doled Melon-Grounds the fences may be near¬ 
ly of equal height all round. 

Then with rcfpetft to the internal part;—the 
immediate place tor the hot-beds, if naturally 
dry or a little elevated to throw olT falling wet of 
heavy rain, &c. will be a particular advantage, 
as before obferved ; but if unavoidably low, or 
liable to be very wet in winter or fpring, &c. 
it would he advilable to raife that part mode¬ 
rately with fome dry materials, a little above 
the general level, both that tiie hot-beds may 
Hand dry, and to afford the fame advantage in 
performing the general hot-bed bufinefs. 

And as to other interti ll preparation; the 
ground for the immediate place of the hot-bed 
may generally remain even or.level: though 
fopte form a ffiailow trench the width and 
length of the intended -beds, fix to twelve 
’(Agues deep, and make the lower part of the bed 
>0 the trench," which, h uvever, is more eli¬ 
gible in a dry or fmnewhut elevated fituation, 
ffian in low or wet ground, as water is apt to 
fettle'in the bottom, and chill the bed, and occa- 

the heat lb decay fuddcnly, on which 
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confideration, T would rather advife to have tfifc 
whole ground level, or without finking any 
trench in which to make the hot-beds, or ra¬ 
ther have the part a little higher to fhoot oft' 
the wet from the beds as much as pofiiblc; and 
by having the hot-bed wholly above-ground, 
we have the advantage of applying the occa- 
fioual linings quite from the bottom upwards. 

Or, however, where the ground is tolerably 
drv, a fhallow trench, not more than fix ini lies 
to a foot deep, may be adopted, if thought 
more convenient, juft to form the place ready, 
of the proper general width and length of the 
intended or occafional hot-bed, as an immedi¬ 
ate diredlion for laying the bottom ditnemions 
as it were, conformable to the formation of the 
general bed; ptevious to which, if thought 
proper, may have fome rough dry materials 
ipread evenly along the bottom ot the trench, 
in order to keep the bottom ot the bed inoic 
effectually dry. 

Though it mav be obferved in the coin fe of 
this.work, that, in fome particular cafes of 
hot-bed culture, fitch as the late hand-glafs 
crops of cucumbers, occafional directions arc 
given, advifing the hot-beds to be made in 
trenches, twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep; hut of which it ffiould alio be remark¬ 
ed, they are on a different confideration: firll, 
thefe hot-bods are not made till lute in the feu- 
fun, i. c. middle or latter end of April, ami in 
May, when the ground is dry and warm ; and, 
by the advanced lealon, the beds not generally 
requiring lining, as being made almoft wholiv 
hi a trench, and the upper part tlofely earthed 
over, thereby excluding, the external air, and 
confining the whole heat below, are conti¬ 
nued in a proper temperature for this occa- 
fion ; which would be very different in an 
early feafon when the ground is add and wet ; 
ami again, thefe late hot-beds are fomcrimcs 
advifed, in the afore-mentioned advanced fca- 
fons, to be made in trenches as above, in any 
open quattcr of good ground in the kitchen- 
garden, which is print ipally recommended for 
the fake of having the excavated rich earth of 
the fa id trenches immediately ready, where¬ 
with to earth the beds, especially where of 
fome confiderahle extent or quantity. 

Therefore, in Melon-Grounds allotted for 
hot-beds in early fcafons in winter and fpring, 
it would be moll' advifuble to have the ground 
either remain in a level or full fur face where¬ 
on to make the hot-beds, or only make a very 
fhallow trench juft to form the diinenfions in 
width and length of the beds, as above inti¬ 
mated, both for the advantage of having the 
beds ftand as dry as pofiiblc in thofc early coin 
fcafons, and to have the opportunity of apply¬ 
ing 
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* ing the occafional linings more effctJhially to they will rife the fame year, managing the® 
the whole in the order before mentioned, as other hardy feedlings.' 

M ENI SPERM UM, Moonfced. MENTHA, Mint, Penny-Royal, See. 

It furuifhes fome hardy climbers of Arne- _ The plants are hardy, herbaceous, aroma- 
rica, for the flirubbery, rifing with climbing, tic perennials for the kitchen-garden, of ad- 
J'gncous, durable ftalks, twining round any mirable falutifcrous properties, both for culi- 
fupport twelve or fifteen feet high, garniflied nary purpofes and medicine; have all creeping 
with roundifli peltate leaves, and bunches of perennial roots, fending up flalks annually; 
polypctalous dioecious flowers. fome ereS and two or three feet high, others 

Oafs and order, Dicecia Dodecandrla. trailing arid fcarce a foot long; all the fort* 
Characters.] Calyx, male and female flow- arc garniflied with Ample oblong and oval 
ers on feparate plants, having a perianthium of leaves, and terminated by vcrtkillate fpikes, 
two fliort narrow leaves. Corolla, four and clufters of numerous fmall, monopeta- 
exterior oval petals, and eight oval concave lous, tubulous flowers. 

interior ones. Stamina, twelve or more Clafs and order, Dldynamia Gymnofpermia. 
filaments in the males, and fliort quadtilobed Characters.] JCalyx is monophylious, lu- 
antherse. Pistillum, (wo final!, oval, in- bular, crc&, five-parted, and permanent. Co¬ 
curved germina, in the females with folitary Rolla is monopetalous, tubular, eredf, and 
recurved llylcs, and bifid fligmas. Peri- divided into four parts, the upper largeft and 
CARPtuai, two roundifli-reniform, unilo- ema-rginated. Stamina, four didynamious 
cnlar berries, each having one large reniform filaments, and roundifh anther®. Pistil- 
feed, lum, a quadrifid germcn, flender ftyle, and 

The chief fpecics arc, fpreadingbifidftigma. Pericarpium, none; 

1. Menispv.rmum canadcnfe. lour feeds lodged in the calyx. 

Canada Rcund-teavedMoonfced.] Rifes with To this genus is joined the Pule glum, or 

frvera! c limbing ligneous flalks, twining upon Penny-Royal. 

lupport twelve or fifteen feet high; large, pel- There are many fpecics of Mentha, moft 
t.itcd, cordate, roundifli, angular leaves, on of which grow wild in this country by the 
long twining foot-flalks; and from tlie axilias fides of brooks, rivers, and watery ditches; 
loofe bundles of gt ecnifli flowers. but of which there are fetdom more than three 

2. Mkkisprrmum virginlcum. fpecics cultivated, viz..—common green Spear- 

Virgni’an Lobated-leaved Afoonfecd .j Rifes Mint—Pepper-Mint—and Pulcgium, or Pen- 

with climbing ligneous flalks, twining round ny-Royal. 

lupport twelve or fifteen feet high ; large pci- The moft material fpecies are, 

tilted, cordate, lobateJleaves; and loofe bunch- i. Mentha viridis. 


cs ofgreeniflj flowers. 

Both tltefe climbers flower here in July; 
each feparate flower is ot about twelve oval 
petals, four exterior, and eight interior ones ; 
and arc fuccecdcd by ripe feeds in autumn. 

Thcfe plants are employed as climbers in 
the flirubbery to form a variety, placed to 
twine round the flems of trees, or any other 
fupport; or their numerous flalks and branches 
will twine and interweave one among another, 
and afl'ume a bufhygiowth: it is, however, 
proper to allow them fome fupport; for in 
America, their native foil, they climb up trees 
to a cotrfiderable height ; fo that here they are 
proper furniture for the flirubbery quarters to 
climb among trees and buihes. 

Their propagation is either by layers in au¬ 
tumn, which will be well rooted in one yeut ; 
or, as they fpread exceedingly in root, fending 
up many ihoots, thole being lepaiatcd in au¬ 
tumn, each with roots to it, will form ptoper 
plants. 

They may alio he raifed from feeds fown in 
-(bring in the open ground, half an inch deep; 


Green Long-leaved, or common Spear-ATmt.] 
Hath long, creeping, very fpreading roots; 
upright, fquarc, tingle, green flalks, rifing two 
or three feet high; garniihed with fpear-ihaped, 
terrated, clofe-fitting, fmooth, very green 
leaves; and the ftalks terminated by purplifh 
flowers, iu oblong ere& fpikes; the (lamina 
longer than the corolla. 

/ Nineties. ] Broad-leaved—narrow-leaved— 
curled-leaved—variegated-leaved—ftlver-ftrip- 
cd-lcaved—gold-ftripcd leaved. 

This is flic fpecies o iMentha the moft com¬ 
monly elleemedand cultivated in kitchen-gar, 
dens for all culinaiy ufes, as for fauces, lal- 
lads. Sic. alfo to dry for w inter; and for leve- 
ral medica purpolcs: and the curled-leaved 
and variegated forts of it are employed in the 
picafi>rc-garden for variety. It grows w ild in 
England, but has been long cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, and is luperior in queiity to titc two 
immediately fucceeding fpecies, which are alfct 
of the Spear-Mint kind. 

The appellation Spear-Mint is derived from 
the fpear-like form of the ipikes of flmvets. 

4S 2 2. Me-ntjh 
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Wild hoary-leaved Spear-Mint .] Hath lortg, 
thick, fpreading roots ; upright, fquare ftalks, 
two feet and a half high; oblong, ferrated, 
hoary, clofe-fitting leaves ; and the ftalks ter¬ 
minated by pale-red flowers in oblong ereft 
ipik.es, the ftamina lor.geithan die corolla. 

-i. Mentha roiundtfolia. 

Round - leaved Spear - Mint.] Hath long 
fpreading roots; upright ftalks, two feet high ; 
large, roundilh-ovate, rough, crenated, clofe- 
fitting leaves; and the ftalk terminated by 
flowers in oblong ereft fpikes. 

Thefe lull two fpccies, Mentha fylvejhts 
and roiundtfolia , grow wild in this country in 
moift places, are often diftiitguithed by the 
names of Horfc-Mint, and are fotnetimes cul¬ 
tivated, though they are fuppofed inferior to the 
firft fpccies, Mentha viridis, which is very 
diftinguiihablc from both thefe fpecies,as alfo 
from the following: 

4. Mentha piperita. 

Pepper-Mint.] Hath long, thick, creeping 

xoots; upright, branchy, purple ftalks, two 
feet and a half high; garnifbed with oval- 
oblong, ferrated, dark-green leaves, having 
foot-ftalks; and the ftalks and branches ter¬ 
minated by purple flowers in roundifh heads; 
the ftamina Owner than the corolla. 

This fpccies is of a fragrant, warm, pene¬ 
trating flavour ; is in univerfal eftimation as a 
medicinal herb, greatly ufed for diddling, and 
of which is prepared that fine falutary cordial, 
called Pepper-Mint Water. 

5. Mentha gentilis. 

Slender Red-jlalked , or Bujil-frented Mint.] 
Stalks Render, reddifh, leaves ovate, acute- 
fawed; flowers in whorls, with ftamina lhort- 
er than the corolla. 

Variety .] Orange Mint. 

6 . Mentha crifpa. 

Curled-leaved Mint.] The leaves hearted, 
indented, wavcd-cutlcd, feffile ; and flowers 
growing in heads, having the ftamina equal¬ 
ling the tt.roHa. 

The fallowing varieties of Mentha are of 
different fpccies, and cultivated principally for 
variety—Orange Mint, having roundifh leaves, 
fmcliing like orange-peel—gold-ftripcd orange 
Mint—yellowiih orange Mint—reddifh orange 
Mint — hoary white. Mint — filvery fpotted 
Mint—hoary vaticgated white and green Mint 
—variegated white and green, tinged with red. 
Moft of thefe varieties are ftrongly dented, 
fome like an orange, otiiers rcfemblmg balm, 
and fome like penny royal. 

Penny-Royal Kinds. 

7. .Mentha Pulcgiam. 

Pulerfum, or Penny-Royal .] Hath fmall, 


fibry, very fpreading roots; fmall, trailing, 
roundifh, rooting ftalks, fpreading every way, 
taking root as they advance; garnUhed with 
fmall, oval, obtufe, flightly crenated leaves; 
and the ftalks terminated by verticilli of pur¬ 
ple flowers, having the ftamina longer than 
the corolla. 

This fpccies is a fine aromatic ; it grows 
wild upon commons, &c. in many parts of 
Britain, and is cultivated in kitchen-gardens 
as a culinary herb. 

8 . Mentha eervina . 

Stay;, or Upright Penny-Royal .] Rifes with 
cre£t ftalks, branching on every fide, a foot 
and a half high ; garni (hod with linear or very 
narrow thickifh leaves; and terminated by 
verticilli of purple flowers. 

AH thefe fix fpccies of Mentha , and rcfpec- 
tiv-e varieties, arc perennial in root, but the 
ftalks rife in fpring and decay in autumn. 

Thev flower in June and July; the flowers 
are moftly very itnall, each of one tubular 
petal of no beauty, and are l'ucceedcd by ripe 
feeds in autumn; but the feeds arc rarely ufed, 
the plants being all generally propagated either 
by parting the roots, by young off-fet plants, 
or by cuttings. 

The plants are all exceedingly hardy, and 
profper in any common foil of a garden, and, 
once planted, continue of many years’ dura¬ 
tion by the roots. 

They are all of a warm, fragrant, aroma¬ 
tic, and cordial nature, and their virtues 
refidc in their ftalks and leaves ; and moft of 
the Mint kinds poflefs excellent medical pro¬ 
perties. 

With refpcdl to their particular merit as 
garden plants ; the common giccn Sjtcar-Mint 
is valuable both as a culinary and medical 
herb; but the Pepper-Mint principally for 
medical ufes, and tor which it is greatly 
efteemed, and is generally diftilied: and the 
Pennv-Royals arc proper both for kitchen 
ufes and medicine. Observing, that for all of 
which purpofes they merit culture in every 
kitchen-garden, where they fhould be dil'pol'cd 
either in four-fect-widc bens, having foot-at^. 
a-half alleys between, the plants placed in rows 
lengthways in the beds, fix or feven rows in 
each, or planted in borders in rows the fame 
diftance. 

But as they are employed both principally 
in the kitchen-garden, as fweet, falutary, aro¬ 
matic herbs, ami fome forts to introduce occa- 
fionally in the pteafure-ground for variety 
more titan ornament, it may be proper to ob¬ 
serve, that for general domedic purpofes, the 
Mentha viridis, or green Spear-Mint, is of 
the moil eftimation to ufc commonly as a 

Kitchen 
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kitchen or culinary plant of the Mint kind, 
as being rather of a more mild agrecably-aro- 
matic flavour than the others; though the 
other Spear-Mint kinds are alfo ufed occafion- 
ally, or rather, however, more eligibly, for di- 
ftilliiig, or to dry for keeping, than to ufe green 
in the kitchen ; out the Pepper-Mint being of a 
peculiar warm ftavourandquality, is proper on¬ 
ly for diftilling j and of the Penny-Royal kinds 
the Pulcgium is the principal fort to ufcdomef- 
ticaiiy ; likewife obferving, that when re¬ 
quired to admit any of the Species of Mentha 
in collections of plants for variety or obfer- 
vation, they may he difperfed in any of the 
common borders, &rc. ip fmall bunches, each 
fort feparatcly in a varied order, in affemblage 
with other hardy herbaceous perennials, in 
which they will efl’edl an agreeable diverfity 
in fuinmer. 

On the above different occafions all the 
forts may be planted in fpring, fummer, or 
autumn, either by Hips or parting the roots in 
fpring or autumn, or by young off-fet plants 
riling tbit kly in any old beds in the fpring 
months, aiul by cuttings of the green ftalks 
in the early pait of fummer: and by all of 
which, thole of the fpring and fummer plant¬ 
ing will acquire full growth the fame year in 
• fummer, and which, in the economical kinds, 
will attain per fed! ion for gathering young, 
and in advanced mature growth, for general 
ufe, in plentiful fupplies from May or June 
till September or Odtober, &cc. 

Mint for kitclicn ufes is proper to gather in 
fpring and fummer, &c. when from about 
one, two, or three to fix inches or a foot or 
more high ; or when of advanced growth, may 
generally crop the young tops moie or lefs, as 
xquired on different occafions for immediate 
ufe; thev will break out below in fuccefiionai 
young productions ; at the fame time may 
Keep tome cut down clofe, to furnifh a fup- 
ply of young bottom (hoots ; but likewife 
permit a principal portion to advance in full 
growth, or nearly beginning to flower in 
June and jtilv, being then in heft perfection 
U> cut either for diddling, or to dry and houl'c 
for wintcb fervice ; and tor which latter put- 
pofc fhould always gather a plentiful fupply 
annualiv of the Spear-Mint kinds rather be¬ 
fore they come into flower. 

For kitchen ufes, the common green Mint 
and Penny-Royal are the tnoft proper whilft 
young and tender, us in fpring and beginning of 
fummer ; but by cutting down lome of their 
ftalks occafionally in fummer and autumn, e- 
fpccially the Mint, a fucccffion of young (hoots 
may be continued riling from the bottom all 
fpring andfummer, until O&oberoi November; 
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and by the aid of hot-beds, young Mint may* 
be obtained all winter until the common crop 
comes up in fpring, as directed in their propa¬ 
gation. 

But when any of the forts of Mentha are 
required for drying to keep, or are wanted 
for diftilling or other medical ufes, they fhould 
'>e permitted to grow a foot high at leaft, be¬ 
fore gathering them, or advance to nearly 
heir lull height, or till juft beginning to form 
’or flowering; not longer; for in that ftatc, 
ind while the ftalks and leaves are in full fuc- 
culent growth, they are generally then in the 
greateft perfection for thofe purpofes. 

When any of thefe plants are intended to 
>c dried for keeping for winter ufe, cut them 
n dry weather, and fpread them in a dry airy 
place to dry, but not in the fun, which would 
Iry them too faft, and exhauft their gnodnefs ; 
hereforc mark this, and fpread them, or hang 
them up in hunches, where they may be out 
of the wet and fun, and dry gradually, then 
bunched up and houfed for the winrer. 

Propagation of the Mint Kinds. 

Previous to the work of propagation, we 
will in the firft place juft hint, that for the 
reception of all the forts for ufe, prepare, in 
the kitchen-garden, cither fome convenient 
border, or four-feet-wide beds,, having foot—, 
and-half alleys between, for the convenience 
of going in to clean, water, and cut the crops, 
as alfo for earthing the beds a little in autumn,, 
by way of drefling, both for ncatnefs and to 
encourage the plants. 

But to the propagation : all die forts of Mint 
are propagated either by parting the roots, by 
young off"-let plants, or by cuttings. 

By parting the Roots.—In autumn or early* 
in fpring, before the young (hoots begin to 
appear, dig up from any old plantation a quan¬ 
tity of roots, and divide them into fmaller 
parts, and of which ihufc the ftrongeft and 
ticlheft for planting-: then proceed to plant 
than in drills, which draw with an hoe length¬ 
ways the bed, or if borders, crofs-way s, an inch 
and a half deep, and half a foot afunder; and a- 
long the bottom of each drill place the roots 
>f the Miut thinly, covering them over with 
the earth, to the depth of the drills; then 
lightly rake the furface fmooth, and the work 
is done. 

They will readily grow, and afford plenty 
of young Mint the culuing fpring and fum¬ 
mer, for faliads and culinary ules; alfo, if 
fuffered to run up, will afford one or two 
good cuttings at full growth for drying, or for 
diftilling. 

By Young Plants.—In beds of Mint of a vrar 
or more ftatiding, young (hoots rife numeious 
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ly in fpring, fo as to admit of thinning; and a 

* quantity of the mod tobuft of which, drawn 

• out with fibres at their bottom, form fine fets or 
plants for making a new plantation; therefore 
in March, April, or May, when the (hoots 
are advanced three or four to five or fix inches 
long, take the opportunity of fliowery weather, 
and proceed to take up a quantity of the ftrong- 
eft, having a knife to . a (fill in raifing and 1c- 
parating them from the old roots; they will 
readily rife with roots to each ; then proceed 
with line and dibble to plant them jn rows', 
fix inches apart, and four inches afundcr in 
the rows, inferting each plant half way into 
the ground, and'finifli with a good watering, 
repeating it occasionally , and they will very 
icon take root, fpread at bottom, and afford a 
full crop the fame year. 

By Cuttings.—fn May or June, in moift 
weather, cut off a quantity oV the ftrongeft 
ilioots or ftalks near the bottom, and divide 
them into cuttings fix inches long ; plant 
them by dibble in rows, fix inches afunder, 
fn beds as above, give water diredlly, and re¬ 
peat it in dry weather; they will foon take 
root, fpread at bottom, and produce a full crop 
cite fame iummer. 

The above three methods of propagation 
bold good with all the forts of Minn 

Obferve, however, thofe defigned to form 
variety in the plcafure-garden fliould be dif- 
pofed in patclres in .different parts. 

A plantation of Mint for ufe will afford 
feveial cuttings every fummer, when it is only 
required young for prefent ufe, for culinary 
puipofcs; but when required for drying to 
keep till winter, or wanted green for diddling 
or any medical ufe, they mould generally be 
fi-iTcrcdto ftand until June or July, till nearly 
full gtown, and jult coining into flower; 
which being then cut down clofe, the roots 
will fend up another crop fit to cut again in 
A up,uft or September, or towards Michaelmas: 
each general cutting, whether to be cut young. 
Or when at lull growth, fhould always be cut 
as clofe to the gtound as poffible. 

The general culture of all the forts is 
clearing them from weeds in fpring and fum- 
jner, cutting down all remaining (talks every 
autumn; clearing offalfoany autumnal weeds; 
and in October or November dig the alleys, 
and fpread a little of the earth over the beds; 
this will give an air of culture and ncatnefs, 
and prove beneficial to the crop. 

A plantation of Mint, £cc. will be of manv 
years’duration: but to have a conftant fuc- 
ceffion of good full crops, a freflt plan¬ 
tation fliould be made every four or five, 
year*. 


Forcing Mint for Winter Ufe. 

Young green Mint is often required in win¬ 
ter for fallads, fauces, See. but this can only be 
obtained by aid of hot-beds ; and the common 
green Mint is the propereft fort ; therefore, 
any time in winter from November until the 
beginning of February, a hot-bed may be 
made for this purpofe. Make \t but moderate ; 
about two feet thick of dung will be diffident, 
and covered with garden-frames and glades, 
or, in default thereof, mays he arched over and 
covered with mats; as foon as it is made and 
framed, earth it over with rich mould, fix 
inches thick ; then take up a quantity of the 
green or Spear-Mint roots from a bta r Sec. in 
Hie natural ground, and fpread them clofe to. 
ether upon the furface of the earth of the 
ot-bed, and mould them over dofely ar a Jt 
deep with fine earth, and j<ut o.. the lighii. 
or if. mat-coverings are ultd, cover only on 
nigh,s, and bad weather; but tiantes an’ 
glaffcs ate the mod eligible for th middc of 
winter; obferving to opci. the he,fit- ti let off 
the itcam, and to admit frclli air : the plant- 
will foon come up plentifully, when continue 
to admit freftt air in fine weather, and give 
moderate waterings, and they will foon ! .• 
ready for ufe in young green »ops, fit to gather. 

When the plants thus railed arc an inch ot . 
two high, or a little left; or more, they may be 
cropped for ufe; they will readily break out 
again, and frcfti (hoots rife from the bo*rom ; 
fo that the fame bed will furnifh a f upply of 
plants a long time ; and two beds, mad" at dif¬ 
ferent times, may be fufficicnt for the .vhole 
winter. 

By the above practice of forcing V : nt, \ou 
may obtain it young and green from the , ; me 
the natural ground Mint goes off m autumn, 
until it comes in again in lprinp. 

Or fome roots planted thick in large pots 
and placed in a hot-houfe. Sec. will quickly 
(hoot and furnifh plants of young green 
Mint for fallads, fauces, &c. as above. 

When it is, however, intended to force Mint 
every winter, a fmail frclh plantation fliould 
be made annually in the open ground for that 
purpofe, to furnifh a fufficicncy of roots fit 
o take up at forcing time, without difturbing 
bofc of the principal crop. 

Propagation, tsfe. of the Penny-Royal Kindi* 

Both the Penny-Royal fpccies delight in a 
moift foil; they, however, will both profper 
n any gbod edrth of the kitchen-garden. 

They are propagated in great plenty either 
>y flipping their roots, in autumn or fpring, 

»r by flips or cuttings of their rooting-ftalks, 
which fpreading upon the ground emit roots 
rotn every part ; and (hoots of them may be 

taken 
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token off plentifully in fpring, each well fur- 
niihed with roots; the flips or cuttings, in 
either way, are to be planted by dibble, it 
rows a foot afundcr; they will quickly, fet t 
growing, and fpread about each way, am 
furnifh a full crop for ufe in fpring andfummer 
Their culture is nearly tbq fame as the Mint, 
and a plantation will be offe tfferal years’duration 
For the Gretn-heufe. 
q. Mentha canaricnjis. 

Canary Shrubby Mtnt.\ Stem under-fhrqb 
by, leaves oval, crcnated, oppofite, and flflwer: 
mi forking fpike: at the axtllas. *1 his mull be 
kept in pots, to have fliclter of a green-houft 
tr frjntcin winter; and is propagated by cut- 
tines in fummer. * 

M KSEMBRYANTKEMUM, (Ficoidcsj 
Fig-kl.iiigcdd. 

This gcir.n comp, ties a numerous tribe o 
culcnr, cii:i'-'U-. fori'erous exotics, of A 
,< it a, for the gr i.-i houAt collci'tin'i, ,r c.. con- 
^!i .I- <>i ie or two annuals, and many per 
up i , ; h of them with vers fucculcnt 
flalks m! branches, fome trailing and harba- 
'<:o us. r. tliers erect and fhrubby. and omc 
^oaolous; garni fhed with thick fucculent leaves, 
of va. .ous lingular forms in different fpccies ; 

1 monopctaTous multipartite flowers. 

CLfs and order, Tcfandria Pentagynia. 

Cha afftrs .] Cai yx is monophvllous, a- 
cutciy tivc-paited and permanent. Corol- 
aa is monopctalous, and deeply divided Into 
manv narrow fpear-ftiapcd fegments in feve 
ral ferio Stamina, twenty or more fila- 
nitn: , and c..,r.!lurv anthers?. Pistialvm, 
an o' vife hxe-centered gerrnen under the 
coroil i; ami nudiy live, hut fometimes ten 
oi mme llylc.s, v.ith Ample lligmas. Peri¬ 
cardium/ a roundilh llclhy capfule, having 
as rnu. , ells as there arc ftyle-, with nuinc- 
roes t oundilh feeds. 

There are numerous different fpccies, all 
African plants, many from the Cape ot 
Good Hops ; above forty of which are re¬ 
tained in our gardens for variety, four or five 
of which arc annual; all the reft are peren¬ 
nial for the green-hnufo collection; and all 
the forts arc of the lucculent tribe, both in 
ftalk and leaves, fomc with trailing Items, 
fome with flirubby finn Items, others loofe 
and pendulous, anu fome acaulous ; and their 
leaves being mollly thick and flclliy, aic oi 
many different thapes, See. in different lpecics; 
fome long and round like a cylinder, others 
thrcc-lquare, fome taper, fomc tongue-(haped, 
l'cymiiar-lhapcd, &c. fomc oppofitc and con- i 
nate, or connected at the bale, and fomc di- 
llindt; many are papulofc, or pimply, others 
ppndlated, or dotted; fome impundt.ued, or 
entirely fpotlds, or fmooth, See. as tollow. 
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Tender Annual Sorts, 

1. Mesembryanthemum cryjiallinum » 

Cryjialline Mefembryanthemum , commonly 

called Diamond Ficoides, or Ice-Plant.~\ Rifes 
with a fliort, thick, fucculent (talk, dividing 
low into many trailing, very fpreading, fuc . 
culent branches, befpangled all over with ice¬ 
like pimples, very pellucid and glittering; 
oval, undulate, alternate, papulofe or pim¬ 
ply; glittering leaves; and from the fides of 
she branches numerous, almoft clofe-fming, 
white flowers, tinged with red or crimfon 
fucceeded by plenty of feed in autumn. 

This Angular and curious plant being clofc* 
ly covered with large pellucid pimples, full of 
moifture, Alining brilliantly like diamonds os 
bubbles of ice, thence derives its name: it is 
much efteemed by the curious for its Angu¬ 
larity, afa highly merits « place amongft tk* 
tender annuals of the pleafure-garden. 

2 . Mesembryanthemum pinnatifi * 

dum. 

I Jagged-lcaied Mefembryanthemum .} Rifes 
with a red fucculent ftalk, garni (bed with 
pinnatifid leaves, rounded at their edges; the 
flowers a rife on pedicles from the fides of the 
branches, confiding of numerous linear yel¬ 
low petals and antlierae. The whole plant is 
fprinkled over writh glittering particle! like the 
above, to which it bears lome affinity in its 
duration, and requires the fame cultivation. 
See Propagation and Culture. 

Perennial Sorts, all for the Green.Houfe. 

3. Mesembryanthemum gcniculiflo - 
r um. 

Jointed , or Axillary-floucered Affembryan- 
'htmum.\ Hath a (Lrubby fucculent ita)k>; 
lialf-cylindric, papulofc or pimply, diftindl 
leaves; and white flowers, fitting dole to 
;hc uxillas, having quadnrid clips. 

4. Mefembryanthemum noftiflonm . 

Night-flowering Alcfcmbryanthcmum .] Hath 

thick, fhrubby, fucculent ftalk ; half-cylin- 

li ic, fmootli, diftind leaves ; and purple and 
wliire flowers on foot-ftulks, having quadri- 
id cups ; the flowers opening oivnights, 

5. Mesembryanthemum fphndtns. 

Fright Shining AJefembryanth'e mh m .] Hath 

fhrubby, firm, fucculent ftalk and brandies, 

cmi-cylindric, recurved, i.nfpoucd, fmooth 
eaves, growing dirtind in cluftcrs ; and 
vhitifli. flowers, having the cups terminating 
n digitate points. 

6. Mesembryanthemum v.mbellatum. 

XJmbdlated Mefembiyanthcmum.~\ Hath a 

hruhby, firm, fucculcnt ftalk; awl-fliaped, 
ough-fpotted leaves, connate.it the bale, but 
{Heading at top ; and white flowers in a co- 
ymbus refernbling an umbel. 

7. Mesembryanthemum calamiferne . 

C<ujwifl-’> vy 
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Calami/orm , or Quill-leaved Mefembryanthe- 
wrifm.] Is acaulous, or without ftalk ; almoft 
cylindric-taper, impundlated or fpodets, a- 
fcending leaves, connate at the bafe ; and o< 5 ia- 
gynotis, or eight-ftyled, white flowers, 

8. Mesk.mbrvakthf.mum bclltdiforum . 

Daiiy-flcivercd Mcfembryanthemum.] Is a- 

caulous, or without ftalk ; narrow, three-cor¬ 
nered, fpotiei's leaves, having the top in¬ 
dented into three parts; and final 1 putplifli 
flowers. 

9. MtSF.MBRVANTHEMUM dill aides. 

Deltoide-lcaZid Afcfembry anthemum. ] Hath 

a loofe fucculent ftalk ; deltoide-rriangular. 
ftiort, thick, indented, fpotlefs, dillin«5t leaves ; 
and pale-purple, fragrant flowers, (ingiy. 

10. Mksembryanthemum barbatum. 

Bearded Star-pointed Mcfembryanthemum .] 

Hath a fhrubby, firm, fucculent ftalk and 
branches; fub-oval, papulole, or pimply 
leaves, diftin< 5 t, bearded at the point in- a ra¬ 
dius ; and purple flowers. 

11. Mesembryanthf.mum hifpidum. 

Briftly Mcfembryanthemum .] Hath a Ihrub- 

hy, film, fucculent, hii'pid, downy ftalk ; cy¬ 
lindrical, papulole, diftindt leaves ; and pale- 
ptirple flowers. 

Varieties.} With violet-coloured flowers 
—with orange-coloured flowers—red flowers. 

12. Mesf.mbryanthf.mum villnfum. 

IIairy Mefembryanlfictnum .] Hath a ftmib- 
1’V, firm, fucculent, hairy ltaik ; narrow, fe- 
rni - cylindric, channeled, downy, fpotlcfs 
leaves, connate at the bale. 

13. Mesemrryanthem r m /cabrum. 

Rough-leaved Afefemlryanthemum.] Hath a 

flirubby, fucculent ftalk ; awl-fhapcd, diflindi 
leaves, having all the under-lide very rough 
and prickly; and violet-coloured flowers, 
with chaffv <“ups. 

14. MesembryANTHEMUM emargina- 
turr. 

Emarginafed, or Notched-flowered Mc/em- 
hryem'hemntv.} Hath a flirubby, fucculent 
ftalk - awl-ftv.ipcd, roughifli leaves, in cluf- 
ters; and purple flowers, having the petals 
emargina'ed. and with fpinous cups. 

i.v MiOMr.BYANTHEMVM uncinatum. 

Vrentatrd Mrfmbryanthcmum . or Buck'1- 
hrrn Ficcid' -.l Hath a ihnibhv, jointed, fuc- 
culent ftalk ; having the joints terminated by 
triangular, a< utc-pomn d, connate leaves, in¬ 
dented underneath ; and purple flowers. 

16. Mts EM It R V A NT 1 IKMUM fyuofum. 

Spinous, or Thorny-fla/kcd Afefnnb'rwnlhr- 
mum .J Hath a flirubby, fucculent (talk and 
branches, armed with branc hing 1‘piues ; ta¬ 
per, three-fquare, pundbited, diftindt leaves; 
anihreddiflr-purple flowers. 

17. Mesemeryanthemum tuberojum. 


MES 

Tuberous-rooted Me/cmbryanihemum.] Hath 
a headed, tuberous root; ftmibby,’ firm, fuc-, 
culent ftalks; awl-fliaped, bliftered or pim¬ 
ply, diftind! leaves, patulous or fpreading at 
top ; and purple flowers. 

18. MesemBRYAkthemum flipulaccum. 

Stipulaceom , or Border rd-leaved Afefembry- 
a r/iemum.] Hath* flirubby, firm, fticcUieut 
ft cm ; fub-triquetrous, comprefled, pundtated, 
diftindt leaves, in clufters, having the bafe bor¬ 
dered ; and purple flowers, nearly in a co- 
rymKus. 

" 19- MesemBRYAkthemum eraffifolium, 

Grajfifoliated, or Thick-leaved Me/embrv- 
anthemum.] Hath a nearly cylindrical, loofe, 
creeping ftenf; fcmi-cylindrical, thick, fmooth, 
connate leaves, triquetrous at the top; and 
purple flowers. 

20. Mesembryanthemum falcutum. 

Falcated, or Crooked-leaved Mefembryanthe • 
mum.] Hath a flirubby, firm, fucculent flem ; 
fub-feymitar-fliaped, incurved, pundlatcd, di- 
ftindl leaves ; and purple flowers. 

21 MesembryANTHEMUM ghmnatum . 

Glomerated, or Crowded-/piked"A/ef mbry- 
anthemum.] Hath a ihrubhy, fucculent, dif- 
fufe, paniculatcd ftalk ; cylindrical-trigonous, 
comprefled, incurved, pundtated leaves; and 
numerous purple flowers in conglomerated 
panicles. 

22. Mesembryakthkmum hr ,- am . 

Loreated, or Leatherfl.tlic eel AL' fembrynn- 

themum.] Hatha loofe, pendulous, fucculent 
ftalk; femi-cylindiical, long, recurved, con¬ 
nate leaves, in clutters, having the interim 
part of the bafe gibbous ; and reddifh purple 
flowers. 

23. MesemBRYAkthemum fllamento- 

fum. 

Ft lamentou s flowered Mefembryjamhemum.] 
Hath a pendulous, loofe, fucculent ftem, di¬ 
viding into hexagonal branches ; triquetrous, 
Highliy-punctatcd leaves, almoft connate at 
their bafe, with rough angles ; and fmall-pe- 
taled, obioletc-purple flowers. 

24. Mesembryanthemum acinticifoi>nr. 

Seymitar-leavcd Ale/embt ynnthemum.'] Hath 
a loofe, procumbent ftalk ; feymitar-flraped, 
fpotlcfs, connate leaves, having angular 
rough keels; and purple flowers, with fpcar- 
fliapcd petals. 

2.5. Mesembryanthf.mum mirans. 

Glittering - leaved Mr/e mbryanthemum ] 
Hath a flirubby, firm, fucculent,’ rough flem, 
fnb-rvlindrical, pimply, hi very, glittering, di- 
ftintft leaves ; and orange-coloured flowers, 

26. Mesembryantiiemum roftratum. 

Re,/rated, or Heron’s-bill Me/embryanthe¬ 
mum. J Is acaulous, or without ftalks; fe- 
mi-tylindnc, connate leaves, having the 

oui-fide 



out-fide let with tubercles j and yellow 
flowers. 

27. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM coniiculatum. 
Corniculatcdy or Horned-leaved Mefcmbry* 

anthemnm.] Hath a loofe, creeping, fuccu¬ 
lent ftalk ; triquetrous-femi-cvlindric, homed, 
rough, pundlatrd, connate leaves ; and yel¬ 
low and orange-coloured flowers, with ten 
ftyles. 

28. Mesembryanthemum bicolor. 
Two-coloured Afcfembryanthemum .1 Hath a 

fhrubby, firm, lucculent (lem; awl-fhaped, 
fmooth, punctated, dirtindt leaves; and two- 
coloured flowers, i. e. purple without and 
orange within. 

29. Mesembryanthemum glaucum. 
Glaucous, or Grey-leaved Mefembryanthe 

mum.} Hath an eredt, ihrnbby, lucculent Item 
threc-fquarc, acute, pundtated, diftindt leaves 
and yellow flowers, having the calycinal foli 
oles oval-cordate fhaped. 

30. Mesembryanthemum ringens. 
Ringent -flowered Mefembryanthemum, or 

Dog's chap Fieoides.} Is iub-acaulous, or al- 
moft without ftalk; thick, three-cornered, 
ciliate, indented, dotted leaves; and yellow 
flowers. 

Variety.] Cat’s-chap Alefembryanthcynum. 

31. Mesembryanthemum difforme. 
Different formed leaved Mefembryanthe- 

mtm.} Having thick, dotted, connate leaves 
of two or more different forms ; and yellow 
flowers. 

32. Mesembryanthemum dolakri/ormc. 
Axe-leaved Mefembryanthemum.] Hath low, 

procumbent, fucculent flaiks; axe-fhaped, 
pundlated leaves; and yellow flowers, open¬ 
ing on nights. 

33. Mesembryanthemum expanfum. 
Expandcd-lcavedAfefembryanthemum.] Hath 

low, loofe, procumbent, fucculent ftalks; 
fpcar-fhaped, plane, expanded, impun&ated, 
or unfpotted, diftindt leaves, oppolitc and al¬ 
ternate, at a diftance; and yellow flowers, 
•white within. 

$4. Mesembryanthemum linguiforme. 
Tongue-leaved Mefembryanthemnm.} Is a- 
caulous, or without ftalk; tongue-fhaped, 
(all, impundlated, fmooth leaves, having very 
thick margins; and large yellow flowers, 
with ten ftyles. 

Varieties .] With broad leaves—with nar¬ 
row leaves—long-leaved. 

35. Mesembryanthemum veruculatum. 
Verueuliform , or fpit-leaved Afefembryanthe- 
mwm.J Hath a fhrubby, Arm, fucculent ftalk, 
•threc-fouare-cylindric, bowed, acute, unfpot- 
ted, pellucid, diftindt leaves, connate at the: 
*bafe; and yellow flowers in cluftcrs; I 


;6, Mesembryanthemum tartuefum. 
Vortstofe Olive-leaved Mefembryanthemum. ] 
Hath a low, loofe, procumbent, lucculent 
ftalk ; plane, oblong-Oval, fub-papillofe, con¬ 
nate leaves, in cluftcrs; white flowers with 
faffron middles, having triphyllous two-horn¬ 
ed cups. 

37 ; Mesembryanthemum albidum. 

>1 ’'kite-leaved Mefembryanthemnm. ] fs acau- 
Ious, having three-fquare, thick, firm, entire 
leaves, of a whitifh colour; and large golden- 
yellow flowers. J 

38. Mesembryanthemum pugioniforme. 
Dagger leave 4 Mefembryanthemum.} Hath 

a fhrubby, fucculent ftalk; awl-fhaped, tri¬ 
quetrous, very long, fpodefs, alternate leaves ; 
and large, golden-yellow flowers, with ten 
ftyles. 

39. Mesembryanthemum ferratum. 
Serrated-leaved Fieoides.} With awl- 

fftaped three-tided pundtured leaves, iiaving 
the keel-angle contrary fawed. - 0 

40. Mesembryanthemum forficatum. 
Forked Mefembryanthemum.} Having a two- 

edged fuccufcnt ftalk; fcymitar-ihaped, ob- 
tufe, unfpotted, connate leaves, thorny at the 
point. 

41. Mesembryanthemum Tripolium . 

flripolium)—or Sea Star-wort Fieoides.] 
Having a loofe Angle ftalk, fpcar-thaped, 
plane, unfpotted leaves ; placed alternate; 

42. Mesembryanthemum edule. 

Eatable fruited Fieoides.] Having a two- 

edged flalk, equal) y-triangular, acute upright 
leaves, with the keel fawed. ** 

43. Mesembryanthemum tenuifolium. 
Small Jlcnder-leaved Fieoides.] With halt- 

cylindric, awl-fhaped, long, flendcr, fmooth 
leaves. 

Annual Kinds of lefs note. 

44. Mesembryanthemum copticum.' 
Coptic Egyptian Fieoides J With leaves halt. 

cylindric, pimply, diftindt; flowers axillary, 
'eflile. 1 

45 . M£SEMBRYANTHEMUMp*«mWi*»«m. 
Afternoon-flowering Fieoides.] With planiih, 

>road-fpear-ihaped, fmooth, diftindt leaves, 
omewhat ciliated. 

46. Mesembryanthemum nodiforum. 
Knot-fowcringFieoides.] With leaves fome- 

what cylindric, obtufc, ciliated at the bafe. 

All thefe fpccies of Mefembryanthemum bc- 
ing originally natives of Africa, they, in this 
country, require the culture adapted for other 
eiuler exotics of fimilar temperature; the an¬ 
nual forts requiring to be railed in hot-beds uu- 
Icr glaflcs till June, and then willlive in the open 
iir till the end of fuminer or autumn, wln-n 
he cold terminates their exiftcucc; and toe 
4 T jvrea- 
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perennial forts mud aflemble with the giten- 
houfe exotics to have (belter of that conlerva- 
tory in winter: ail the forts, both annual and 
perennial, are of fucculent growth, in ftalk, 
branches, and leaves, as before fuggefted ; of 
■which the annuals are but of one fummer’s 
-duration, and are plants of curious singularity, 
particularly the firft fort, which is the moft 
noted of the annual kinds in our gardens; the 
Second is alfo curious in its pinnatifid leaves, 
and numerous glittering panicles fomewhat 
funilarto the former ; and as to the perennial 
fpecies, they are wholly offome years’ dura¬ 
bility in root, and moAly durable^in ftcin, 
branches, and foliage ; thofe deferified (hrub- 
by, rife with firm Anns of different heights,, 
often branchv; the others, deferibed pendulous,: 
have loofe draggling Actus and branches, in¬ 
clining to the ground; and the acaulous forts 
have no Aalks at ail: their leaves are univer- ■ 
lally very thick, fucculent, flefliy, and of fo. 
many various iliapes, fituations, directions, j 
and many of them curioufiy punctured or 
dotted with tranfparent points; others papil-j 
lofe, or covered with pellucid pimples, as in; 
each refpetftive defeription; that, together, they 
exhibit a Angularly agreeable variety at all 
times of the year, and merit a place in every 
carious green-houfe collection. They arc 
alfo very ornamental in their flowers, which j 
in different forts appear at different feafons of j 
the year, as in fpring, fummer, autumn, and : 
winter, and many ot the foils fo Auriferous as 
to appear covered with their flowers. 

The flowers of ail die fpecies are univer- 
fally monopctalous, but each is multifid or 
finely divided, almoA to the bottom, into nu¬ 
merous narrow legments, in feveral fetics, all 
uniting at the bafe % appearing like foine forts 
of marigolds, and which in their native foil, 
Africa, are Succeeded by abundance of fruit, 
fhaped fomewhat like a fig: hence the name 
Fig-Marigold (Ficoidcs). 

The M> fembryanthtmum cryjlalhnum and 
flnr.aiifi/lum are very tender annuals while 

O ; arc raifed annually from feed in fpring, 
of hot-beds, until Jane, when they wul 
endure the open air till October, and then 
wholly peri rti; though if in autumn they are 
placed in a hol-houfc, they will often live all 
winter; they are commonly ptanted in pots, 
to move to different parts occasionally; but if 
planted in the full ground, they grow consi¬ 
derably ftrongcr, even to Juxuriancy; they 
however, when confined in pots, flo'wer the 
moft abundantly, and ripen plenty of feeds. 

All the perennial forts are of the tempera- 
ftire^of green-houfe plants, fo inuft be kcjft 
ly in pots to move to that confcrva- 


tory in winter; though forae of the (hrubby 
kinds are hardy enough to fucceed all winter 
under a garden-frame, and fometimes in a 
warm border againft a fouth wall; it is, how¬ 
ever, proper to allow the principal part die 
winter’s (belter of a green-houfe. 

As all the forts are of a fucculent nature, 
always replete with moifture, they (hould be 
potted in a poor, light, dryeaith; if fandv, 
or of a rubbilhy nature, the better; however, 
any common light fandy earth, free from 
dung, is proper, or a compoft of light dry ma¬ 
terials. Sec Compost. 

They require /belter from Odlobcr till May 
or June, myft have but little water in winter, 
but frequent in fummer, when in the open air 
in dry weather. 

Propagation and general Culture . 

Their propagation is, all the annual forts 
by feeds annually in fpring in a hot-bed ; and 
all the others by cuttings of their Aalks or 
branches, in fummer in the common ground . 
though their rooting may be facilitated bv aid 
of artificial heat: obferve die following direc¬ 
tions for each fort. 

Firfi, the annual forts. —They are all raifed 
annually from feed fown in March or begin¬ 
ning of April, in a hot-bed under frame and 
glalfes, as directed for the sfmarantbus tricolor , 
Celofia crijlata , or Cock’s-Comb, Globe - 
Amaranthus, and other tender annuals, as 
one bed may raife the whole (See Annual 
Plants); obferving to mould the hot-bed 
with very fine light earth, that is perfedlly dry, 
fix inches thick; the feed may then lie fown 
either on the fuiface of the earth, or in vci v 
(hallow drills, covering it fcarcciy a quarter of 
an inch deep, or earthed over as thinly as poffi- 
bie; or may be fown in pots of fine mould, the 
fame depth, plunging the pots in the earth of the 
hot-bed ; the plants will foon rife, but they 
come up very weak, and advance very flowly 
ar firft, as well as being exceedingly tender, 
and impatient of cold and moifture in their 
infant growth ; indulge them, however, with 
frefh air daily at all opportunities, as directed 
in the culture of the above-named annuals; 
likewife allow them water occafionaily, hut 
ufe great caution in this, and always apply it 
as moderate and light as poffiblc. When the 
plants are an inch or two high, prick, out 
forne of the ftrongeft, cither in the lame hot¬ 
bed, or in a frefh one, three inches apart, or 
in fmall pots fmglv, giving very light water¬ 
ings, and (hade from the mid-day fun, till 
frefti-rooted; here to remain a month, or 
thereabouts, continuing the admiffion of air,, 
as above, and fuppurt the heat oC the bed ; 
and then if they are removed with bails into 
8 pots, 



pots, am! placed in a new hot-bed, it will for- 
ward them greatly; at which time thofe in¬ 
tended to remain finally in pots (hould be 
planted in proper filed ones (twenty-fours), 
to remain, which plunge in the hot-bed: let 
the whole remain in the bed under the frame 
and glufles, continuing the above management, 
until the middle or latter end of June, then 
remove them to the full air; fome to remain 
in the pots, others may be turned out with 
balls into the open borders, where they will 
grow freely, and fpread their branches abun¬ 
dantly all around upon the ground, two or 
three feet extent. 

As to future culture, thofe in pots mull be 
frequently watered in dry weather ; but thofe 
in the borders require no other care than to he 
kept clean of weeds, fuBering their branches 
to fpread about upon the ground. 

'l'o fave good feed of thefe fpecies, fome of 
the potted plants {hould, when in full bloom, 
be placed either in a frame to have occafional 
lhclter of the glades in very wet weather and 
cold nights, whereby they will ripen feeds; 
or, if placed in a ilove, or in a glais-cafe near 
the front, where they may have the free air, 
hut defended as above, they will ripen, feed 
more effectually; they, however, in fine dry 
warm autumns, will fometimes ripen feed 
without die above precaution ; but this is not 
to be depended on. 

Grecn-houfc Perennial Sorts.—The propaga¬ 
tion of all the ffalky perennial fpecies is effedted 
by cuttings of the flalks and branches, any 
time from April till July; obferving thofe plant¬ 
ed before the beginning of June {hould generally 
he planted in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed; 
bu£thof« in June or July fuccecd in the open 
ground; and the ffalklcis kinds, or fuch as are 
not furnifhed with branches to afford cuttings, 
will generally afford fome bottom off-fets, or 
fmall lide heads, to detach in die fpring, or 
luinmcr or autumn. 

In chufing the cuttings, obferve to cut them 
off from about two or three to five or fix inches 
long, according to the nature of the plants,! 
and ill engtli of the {hoots ; obferving to divefl j 
them of the lower leaves, if any, and then.j 
previous to planting, lay the cuttings in a dr\' 
airy room, for fome time, to heal over the, 
wound, or cut part, as is neccflary to ail fuc- 
culcnt cuttings; fome will require to lie only 
three or tour days, others of the mod fuccu- 
lent nature, eight or ten; for the cut parr 
muff tie healed, otherwife the moifiure iflu- 
mg therefiom would be apt to rot the cuttings 
alter being planted, though fome will admit 
of being planted almoft dire&ly. 

The cuttings being ready, then having a 


I rompoA of light drv foil, either in poti or tit 
[the full ground, plant the cuttings therein, 
.from about one inch to two or three deep, ac¬ 
cording to their length, ciofing the earth 
firmly about each, and dire&ly give a little 
water; then thofe in pots, if early in the 
year, may be plunged in a hot-bed, or in the 
bark-bed; but if in fummer, may plunge 
them in a dry border, or in a garden frame, 
to have fhelter of the glaffce from exccflive 
rain, if it {hould happen before they are root¬ 
ed effectually, obferving to allow all of them 
occafional lhade in funny days, from about 
ten until three or four o'clock, till they are 
rooted, efpecially thofe expofed to the fun, 
by a covering of mats, giving fprinklings of 
water in dry weather, once or twice a week ; 
remarking that if heavy rains fall, it is pro¬ 
per to fhicld thefe kinds of cuttings from it as 
much as poifiblc; or only when they have 
llruck root, let them enjoy moderate Ihowers. 

in fix weeks, or a little more or lefs time, 
the cuttings will be rooted, and in a growing 
(late, when thofe that were Brack in the fuU 
ground mull be potted ; thofe already ii%f»ots 
may remain in the fame ; and all of them, in 
botfi cafes, placed in a Dickered fituation till 
O&ober, then removed into the green-houfe, 
or a good garden-frame furnifhed with glafles 
for the winter. 

And by bottom fide-heads, or off-fets of any 
of the perennial forts not affording cuttings, them 
may be detached at almoil any rime when they 
occur of proper growth, fpring, Dimmer, or 
autumn, flipping or detaching them clean to the- 
bottom, as near to the root as may be conve¬ 
nient ; and plant them in pots. See. as above. 1 

As to their general culture of the whole, it 
is the fame as tor other fucculents of fimilar 
temperature ; giving them {helter every win¬ 
ter, from October, until May, or beginning of 
June ; and from thence to the end of fummer, 
may place them in the open air: water them 
fparingly in winter, but freely in fummer in 
dry hot weather ; and ftiift them occafionaliy 
into larger pots. SceGitE&K-HousEP lan r s. 
MESPILUS, Medlar. 

This genus confiits of deciduous fruit-trees 
and flowering lhrubs, and a very ornamental 
evei -gt ecu; all hardy, moitty of upi ight growth, 
and garnilhed with'fpear-ffiaped, and oblong- 
oval foliage, and quinquepctalous flowers ; in 
fome lingly, but in the greater part in bunches, 
from the iides and ends of the branches ; iuc- 
ceeded by globular, baccaceous, eatable fruit, 
in fome ions as large as moderate apples, 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Pentagynm. 

Charaflers.] Calyx is monophyfloi’S, 
divided into five concave, patent, permanent 

. 4 T 2 fegments. 
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Segments. Corolla, five roundtfh, concave j firming of November; when being gatherwf, 
petals, inferted into the calyx. Stamina, j iome mould he laid in moiftbran, inieveral lay- 
twenty or more filaments inferted into the ers, to forward their fattening, others on ftraw 
petals^ and fimple antherae. Pistillum, a in the fruitery ; thofe in the bran will begin 
roundilh germen below the corolla, five erc& to be ready far ufe in about a fortnight, and 
ftyles, and capitated ftigmas. Pericarpium, thofe laid on ftraw wiH come gradually for- 
a globular, umbilicated bacca, crowned by ward in fucccfliou. 

the connivent calyx, and containing five gib- The following are flirubhy, and produce a 
bous, ftony feeds.' | fmall berry-like fruit. 

In this genus old botanifts arranged the 2. Mespilus arbutifolia. 
hawthorn, cockfpur-haw, azarole, and fame drbutus-leavedMefpilus. } Mefpilus with a 

other fpecies, now of the genus Crataegus, &c. Ihrubby ftem, branching erectly five or fix 
whole flowers are alfa icofa odious, out have feet high; lanceolate, crcnated, alternate 
only two ftyles; whereas, in all the proper fpc- leaves, aownv underneath ; and from the fides 
cies of Mefpilus, now under confideration, and ends of the branches, fmall white floweis 
tire flowers have five ftyles; which is an ob- in clufters, fucceeded by fmall, roundilh, pur- 
vious generic diftindtion between thefc two pie fruit, like haws. 

genera. Varieties. J With red fruit—-with black 

The real fpecies, therefore, of this genus, fruit—with white fruit, 
are the fallowing tight, feven deciduous, and 3. Mespilus Amelanchier. 
one ever-green, all of the hardy tree and fhrub (Amehnchier) —or Shrubby Medlar , with 

kind, black fruit.'] Riles with feveral flirubhy, flen- 

Deciduous Kinds. der, hairy ftems, branching moderately about 

- The firft of thefe (common Medlar) is con- four feet high, having purplilh branches; oval, 
fider^d principally as a fruit-tree, alfo fame- ferrated leaves, downy underneath; and fmall 
times to cultivate'for variety ; the others chief- white flowers, in clufters at the ends of the 
iy as flowering fhrubs far ornament. branches ; fucceeded by fmall black fruit. 

I. Mespilus germanica. 4. Mespilus, Cham*-Mefpilus. 

■ German Mefpilus , or Common Medlar .J Dwarf dipine Medlar , commonly called 
Rifes with a deformed tree-ftem, branching Baflard Quince.] Hath a fiirubby, (lender, 
irregularly fifteen or twenty feet high; fpear- fmooth ftem, brandling weakly lour or live 
fhaped leaves, downy underneath; and large feet high, having purplilh branches; oval, 
clofe-iitting,' white flowers, fingly fiom the ferrated, fmooth leaves, on long foot ftalks; 
fides of the branches; fucceeded by large, and from the axillas, purpis flowers, collcdU 
roundifh, brown fruit, the fize of middling cd into round heads, with narrow, purplilh, 
apples, ripening in O&ober, but not eatable dll deciduous bracteie ; fucceeded by fmall red 
beginning to decay. fruit. 

Varieties .] Common great German Med- 5. Mespilus Cotoneafler. . 

lar—fmaller Nottingham Medlar—pcar-fhap- Cotoneafler, commonly called Dwarf Quince.] 

ed Italian Medlar. Rifes with a-Ihrubby, fmooth ftem, branch- 

This fpecies and varieties are all cultivated ing four or five feet high, the branches flen- 
in the Engiifti gardens for the fruit: but the der and reddifti; oval entire leaves, on llrott 
German or Dutch Medlar, and the Nofting- foot-ftalks; and fiom the axillas, final!, clofc- 
ham kind, arc the moil common; and the fitting, purple flowers, two or three together, 
latter of which two, though a fmaller fruit, is fucceeded by fmall, roundifh, bright-red fruit, 
rather preferable for richnefs and poignancy 6. Mespilus canadcnjis. 
of flavour. Remarking of all thefe kinds of Canada Snowy Alcfpilus.] Hath a fhrubbv, 
fruit, that they are never eatable until they fmooth ftem, branching four or five feet'high, 
commence a dccaying-like ftate, as it were, having fmooth, purplilh branches; oval-ob- 
becoming buttery faff and tender; for when long, ferrated, finooth leaves, on long foot- 
firm and found, are of a Angularly aufterc ftalks ; and all the branches terminated by 
disagreeable tafte ; yet having lain iome time clufters of fnowy-whitc flowers, fucceeded 
after being gathered, till they begin to af- by fmall, purplilh fruit, like haws, contain- 
fumc a ftate of decay, and become fait as ing two or three feeds, 
a^pve, they acquire a‘delicious flavour, ex- 7. Mespilus tomentofa. 
tremcly agreeable to many, to others altogc- fVoolly Mefpilus.] Hath a fhrubbv,-fmooth . 
ther unpalatable. ftem, branching eight or ten feet high, having 

AH the forts attain their mature growth on brown branches; oval, entire, obtufe leaves,, 
the ttec? in tfte latter end of Odtobcr, or be- downy underneath, and purple flowers in um¬ 
bels, 
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bels, growing from the fides of the ftalks, j the fupport of in flexible' branch**, and that 
fucceedcd by large, led, pentafpermous fruit. I it may exhibit its berrie* more ornamentally ; 

Ever-green Kind. it, however, may alfo be trained a* a fland- 

8 . Mespilus Pyracantha. and flirub, like the other forts, in the open 

Pyracantha , or Ever-green Thorn.] Rifes (lirubhery; in which generally train the Whole 
with a ihrubby, fpinous Hem, branching dif- with fhoit, ftngte Items, and permitted to 
fufely twelve or fourteen feet high; the branch out upward into fpreading heads* 
branches flemler ami flexible, with a dark- When it is deflgned to have any of the 
grecnifli bark, armed with long flbarp fpines; common Medlars as fruit-trees, they may be 
Jpcar-fhapcd-oval, crenatcd, ever-green leaves ; trained either as dwarfs, for dwarf flandards, 
and all the flioots terminated by numerous or for efpaliers, or trained as half or full Claud¬ 
el uflers ofwliitifh flowers ; fuccecded by large ards, and managed in either of thefe modes 
bunches of beautiful red berries, remaining all of training nearly .as. other fruit-trees, parti- 
winter, and exhibiting a very ornamenttal ap- cularly the apple and pear; and are raifed 
pearance. * by feed, by grafting, or- by budding: b.:t 

All thefe eight fpecies of Mtfpilus are of the two latter .methods are tire- moil certain 
tlte tree and fhrub kind; the firfl feven forts for continuing the,forts without variation; 
are deciduous, the eighth an ever-green, the obferving, after ihortening .their firfl fhoots 
leaves univerfally finiple; thofc of the Mtf- from the graft or bud, where it fhall feem 
f ilm gcrmanica very large; the others nioftly neccffary, to force out a proper fuppiy of 
of moderate fizc ; and in moil of the forts wood to form a head; train the branches af- 
growing upon fhort foot ftalks. They all terwards principally at full length, and let 
flower abundantly every fummer, the flowers the flandards branch out in their own way, or 
univerfally hermaphrodite* and conftft each only prune cafual very irregular growths, 
of five large, round fill petals, twenty ftamina. Propagation and Culture. 

and five ftylcs; and arc fuccecded by plen- AH the forts are eafily railed from feeds, 
ty of fruit, which in fome. is as large as layers, and by grafting and budding, 
middling apples, as before obferved, in the By Seed.—By tliis method all the forts may- 
common Medlars; others fcarccly the file of be propagated plentifully in the common 
haw ground-, obferving, however, that it is moft 

They are aB very hardy, and fucceed in eligible to raife the Median principally by 
any common foil and fituution, and their pro- grafting or budding, to continue the forts ; 
pagation and culture is very eafy. but in rcfpeil to fovving the feeds, thefe fhould 

With refpedt to their ufe in gardens, the generally be fown in autumn, in a bed of 
firfl fort and varieties arc cultivated as fruit- common earth'; tbev ufually lie a year, or 
frees, principally in flandards, fometimes alfo more, before they germinate; that "is, like 
as efpaliers for variety ; and are alfo often in- haws and holly-berries, &c. they rarely come 
treduced into the ihrubbery plantations to di- up before the fecond fpring; "when water 
verfify the collodion; all the other fpecies are them frequently in dry weather; and in au- 
very proper furniture for any ornamental plan- tumn or fpring following, the largeft feediings 
tation, where they will e"ffe& variety very may be thinned out ana planted in nurfery- 
agrccably with their different foliage; and rows, two feet by one afunder; and in an¬ 
them flowers make a fine appearance, as alfo other year plant out all the rell in the fame 
their fruit in autumn and winter, which, if manner; and in three or four years, they will 
not devoured .by birds, remain long on th« be proper for the garden or ihrubbery. 
bran-lies, and afford a fine variety in thofe By Layers—-In autumn, or anytime from- 
fcafons; obferving to difpofe the deciduous that feafon until February or March, lay the 
kinds in affemhlage, principally with others young branches by the common method: they 
of that ti ibe; and the ever-green fort alfo will be properly rooted by autumn following, 
chiefly with thofe of its own nature ; arrang- " hen tranfplant them in nurfery-rows like the 
ing each fort according to its gradation of leedlings. 

height; but the Pyracantha being agreeably; By Grafqng and Budding.—Either of thefe 
ornamental, both as an cver-grccn, and fin- methods fhouTd generally be pratftifed for raif- 
cularly beautiful in its numerous cluftcrs of ing the.common Medlars, for they are apt to 
fine red berries, covering the branches in win- vary from feed ; tfct all the other forts may 
t«r, iljarfffllm iilar ihoiud have a confpicuouy, alfo be readily propagated b / the fame me- 
fituution; tliis fort, however, being rather oN*hods; obferving, that the flacks generally 
flexible growth, is moft commonly trained (Med, on which to work moft of the forts, arc 
again ft walls or the fronts of boufes, both for either any of the larger Medlar kin Is, or fbmr- 

times 



times the Whitt Them, railed from feed, as baceous, very ornamental-flowering exotic of 
above; bat the pear-flock is rather to be pre- tallgrowrh, for the green-houfe. 
feri ed for the common Medlars, when intended Clafs and order, O&andria Monogynia. 

for fruit-trees; and the work of grafting and Characters.'] Calyx, a monophyilous cup 
budding them is in the ufual way, low m the cut into fix teen Janceolated fegmcnts. Co¬ 
flock to form dwarfs ; and for half, or full ROLLA, monopetalous, rotate, divided in eight 
ftandards, itmay alfo either be performed low iii parts, and involute, with a riling nedlarium, 
the llock, and train the firft moot for a ftem, with eight valves bearing the (lamina. Sta- 
or let the (lock form a ftem, and work them Mina, eight permanent, Tubulate filaments, 
at from about three or four to five or fix feet topped with very long, linear antheue. Pis- 
hfight. See Grafting and Inoculation, tillum, a top-fhaped germcn, llylc colum- 
Obferve that thofe intended for fru : t-trees, nar, perfifting, crowned with an eight-part- 
whether dwarfs, or half or fuJl ftandards, th'ey, ed, revolute ftigma. Pericardium, a top- 
with refpeiSl to training, fliould, for dwarfs, lb aped capfule with eight cells containing 
have the firft (hoots from the graft or bud many fmall oblong feeds, 
headed down fhort in fpring, if it fhall feera Tnere is but one known fpecies, viz. 

neceflary, in order to force out a proper fuu- Michauxia campanuloides. 

ply of bottom branches, which train as for Campanula-like Rough-leaved Michauxia.] 
other dwarf fruit-trees, either for ftandard- Rifes very full of branches aimoft from the 
dwarfs or efpaliers; or if for half or full bottom, growing to the height of five or 
ftandards, and if worked low in the flock, fix feet, garniihed with lanceolate, indented 
train the firft (hoot of each for a ftem, then leaves, and many large pale-purple flow- 
top it at the proper height, to force out laterals ers on long ftems, making a beautiful and 
to form the head; but if worked high in the Angular appearance from June to Auguft. 
flock, the firft (hoots may either be fiiortened This plant being a tender green-houfe bicn- 
or fuffered to grow, as it fhall feetn proper, nial, muft be raifed from feeds annually, 
according to the natural difpofition of the which, as it doth not produce any feeds here, 
leading (hoot, with refpe£l to its fumifhing muft be had from the Levant where it is a 
lateral branches lefs or more ; remarking, af- native, 
ter this training, the firft year or two, to give MICHELIA, (Michclia.) 
the tree its firft proper formation, you are It furnifhes, for our notice, one fhrubby 
to defift from any general fhortening of the exotic of India, producing polypctalous flow- 
branches, pradtifing it only occafionally to ers, having many (lamina, germina, and ftig- 
particular (hoots, to procure more wood, if mas, and the like number of foed-vcfiels, with 
neceflary, to fill any vacancy, or to reduce many feeds. 

any irregular growth, or to cut off dead parts; Clafs and order, Pelyandria Pelygynia. 

hut otherwife train the branches principally at The fpecies is, 

full length, and let the ftandards affumc near- Mich EM A Champaca. 

ly their own natural way of branching. See (Champaca) — or Indian Mn helia.] Witlt 

Dwarf-trees, Espalier*, and Stand- fhrubby ftem and branches; and Ample leaves 

ard-trees, &c. placed alternate. 

A 1 ESOA, Indian RofeChefnut. This beautiful plant muft he kept in pots 

-An Indian forub for the hot-houfc collrc- and Rationed in the (love, where it may be 
tion, producing rofaceous-flowers, having five j increased by feed, layeis, and cuttings, 
heart-(naped petals, numerous inonadelpbous * MIMOSA, Senlitivc Plant, &ic. 

(lamina, and divided ftyies, fucceeded by a cap- This genus comprifes fhrubby and herhn- 
lule furnifhed with kidney-fhaped feeds. ceous plants, but moftly of the fhrub kind, 

Clafs and order, MonadclphiaPolyandria. fome trailing, others eredt, all natives of the 

- One fpecies, viz. Indies, &c. retained here in (loves as great 

JAtsUA/trrea. curiofities, particularly for the very lingular 

Ferreous Indian Mefua.] With a thrubby fenfibility of the leaves of fome forts, which, 
ftem and branches; and fpear-fhaped leaves, on being touched, fuddenly recede, control, 
yitS ..fhrubby exotic being of the tender and fall down in a very wondcrlul manner; 
kind, muft be kept in pots in the (love, and all of them garni (bed with pinnated leaves, 

t treated as other fimilar plants of that depart- and monopetalous, funnel-(hap^d .^ve-parted, 

ment; is propagated by feed, layers, and young J polygamous flowers at the axillas atief tiv's of 
cuttings, all forwarded in a hot-bed, or in the j the branches, in cluftcrs and fpikes. 

i Clafs and order, Pelyganua Aionaecia. 

MJCJi,(VUXlA, a genus fumifhing an her- Characters .J Hermaphrodite and female 

* flowers. 
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flower*, — Calyx is monophyllous, fmall, 
and quinqucdented. Corolla is monopeta- 
lous, funnel-fhaped, and five-parted at the brim. 
Stamina, many long capillary filaments, and 
incumbent anthcrse. Pistillum, an oblong 
germcn, fhort filiform ftyle, and truncated 
ftigma. Pkric arpium, a long pod, having 
tranfvcrfc partitions, containing many round* 
ifh feeds. 

The name Afimofa, of this genus, fignifying 
to mimic, originates from the fcnfibility of 
the leaves, which, by their motion on being 
touched, mimic, or imitate, as it were, the 
motions of animals. 

To this genus Linnaeus joins many of the 
Acacias, and it comprifes upwards of foity 
different fpecics; though not more than a 
quarter of them are common in the Gttglifh 
gardens ; or that paflefs any particular merit 
either for curiofitv or ornament, and none 
for ufc. Of the forts cultivated here in our 
ftoves, &c. fomc are of the fhruli and tree 
kind, and two or three are herbaceous peren¬ 
nials and annuals; arc moftly of the fenfitive 
kinds, except the Acacia forts, which are mo- 
tionlefs, as exprefTed under their proper heads, 
i. e. Scnii tive and humble kinds, and Infenfitive 
kinds. The former of which aic exceeding¬ 
ly curious plants in the very fingular circuin- 
ftancc of their leaves receding rapidly from 
the touch ; for the leaves being winged, each 
compofcd of numerous fmall.lobes, all oj 
which on being touched, haftily run up dole 
together; and in fotne forts the foot-ftalk 
and all is affe&ed, fo as inftantly to fall down¬ 
ward. 

Shrubby, Senfitive,- and Humble Kinds. 

They have all winged leaves, each wing of 
many fmall pinna?; tome only contra# the 
lobes of the leaves and pinnse at the touch ; 
others not only contra# every part of their 
leaves, but which, together with their foot- 
ftafks, fuddcnly drop downward; and for di- 
flintflion fake, the former are called Senfitive 
Mime fas, and the latter Humble Senfitives ; 
hut the leaves of both forts foon recover their 
ufual pofition. 

I. Mimosa fenfitiva. 

Common Smjitke Plant."] Rifes with an 
under-flirubby prickly ftem, branching fix or 
eight feet high, armed with crooked 1 pines ; 
conjugated, pinnated leaves, with bijugated 
partial lobes or wings, having the inner ones 
the leaf), each leaf on a long foot-(talk ; and 
at the tides ami ends of the branches many. 
purul>-ifl* UtSfliin roundiih heads, fucceeded 
J*jrnroad, fiat, jointed pods, in radiated clufters. 

This iB fomcwhnt of the humblc-fenfitive 
kind ; the leaves, foot-flalks and all, recede 



from the touch, though axit with fiichflkcflfty 
as in fomc of the following farts. . 

a. Mimosa pudica. *' 

. Afodefl, or Humble Senfitive Plant.] Rifes 
with an uoder-fhrubb'y r dedinated, prickly 
ftem, branching two or three feet around, 
armed with hairy fpines; pinnated*digitated) 
leaves, each leaf being of five or more long 
folioles, attached by their bafe to a long foot* 
ftalk, and fnread out above like the fingers of 
a hand; and at the Tides and ends of the branch¬ 
es roundifli heads of greenifti-white flowers, 
fucceedcd by fmall, jointed, prickly pods. 

This is truly of the humble fenfitive kind s 
for by the leaft touch the leaves inftantly re¬ 
cede, contra# clofe, and, together with the 
foot-ftalk, quickly decline downward, as if 
humbling at the approach of the hand. 

q. Mimosa pernambucana. 

Pernambuco Slothful Mimofa.] Hath un¬ 
der- (hrubby, procumbent, unarmed fiems, 
branching two or three feet around; bipin* 
nated leaves, of three or four pair of ihort, 
winged foliola; and at the axitias drooping 
fpikes of pentandrious flowers, the lower ones 
caftratcd. 

This fort receding, very flowly from the 
touch, only contracting its pinnte a little when 
fmartly touched ; hence the name Slothful 
Mimofa. 

Mimosa afperata. "* 
oufh Senfitive Mimofa.] Hath a fhrubbv, 
upright,’*prickly,' haicy, rough ftem, branch¬ 
ing four or five fedt high, armed with ihorr, 
broad, whitiih fpines; bipinnated, prickly 
leaves, of five or fix pair of foliola or wings, 
arranged oppofite, having longer thorns be¬ 
tween each pair; and at the upper axillas 
globular heads of purple flowers, fucceeded 
by ihort, flat, jointed pods, in clufters, fpread- 
ing each way like a radius. 

This is only moderately- fenfitive in its fo- 
liola, but not m the foot-ftalks. 

5. Mimosa panel at a. 

Panel a ted Senfitive Mimofa.] Rifes with a 
flmibhy, upright, cylindric, pun#atcd or ijiot- 
teJ, unarmed ftem, branching erectly five or 
fix feet high; bipinnated leaves, of four or 
five pair of long, winged folioles, having 
each about twenty pair of pinna:; and at the 
axillas and termination of the branches ob- 
llong fpikes of yellowifh decand-ious flowers, 
{the inferior ones caftratcd; fucceeded in the 
upper ones by oblong feed-pods. 

This fort, though naturally fhrubbv and 
perennial in its native foil, yet in this counny 
fometimes decays in winter. 

It is only fenfitive in the foliola,' but quick 
in the motion* . 
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6. Mimosa virgata. 

7 wiff/ Scn/itive Plant,] Witli ere£t, an- 
‘ eulated Items, witlloutfpincs; doubly-pinnated 
leaves, and fpikes of decandrious flowers. 

7. Mimosa pigra. 

Slow American Senjitivc Plant.] Prickly, 
polifhed Hems; with doubly-pinnated, oppo- 
fite; prickly leaves; and longer erect fpines, 
iingly between the pinme. 

■ Herbaceous , Sensitive, and Humble Kinds . 

Of thefe forts two are perennial, of the trail- 
. ing kind; and one is annual, of fomevvhat 
ereft growth; have all winged leaves, with 
■ the wings formed of many fmall pinna?. 

8. Mimosa viva.—*(Perennial.) 

. lively Senjitix>e Mimofa.] Hath herhace- 
•wus, trailing, unarmed, repent fie ms, very 
branchy, fpreading widely around, rooting at 
the joints as they advance; conjugated pin¬ 
nated leaves, with quadrijugated, roundifh, 
partial lohes or wings; and at the axillas 
globular heads of ydlowilh flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by lhorr, flat, jointed pods. 

This fpecies is only fenfitive in the foliola, 
but is the moll lively of that kind, it being fo 
fufceptihle that all the foliola recede rapidly 
from the lead touch, whereby it has the di- 
ftin£Hve appellation of vivacious, or lively 
Mimofa. 

9. Mimosa quadrivahis. — (Perennial.) 

Quadrivalve-padded Humble Mimofa. J Hath 

herbaceous, (lender, quadrangular, prickly 
flems, branching and fpreading all around, 
armed with recurved fpines ; bipinnated leaves 
of two or three pair of winged lobes, having 
each many pinnse ; and at tne axillas globu¬ 
lar heads of purple flowers, fuccceded by qua- 
drivalvular pods. 

This is of the humble feofitive kind; both 
leaves and foot-ftalks recede from the touch. 

10. Mimosa plena — (Annual.) 

Doublc-ficwtred Senjitive annual Afimo/a.] 

Rifes with an herbaceous, ereft, round, un¬ 
armed flem, elofely branching and fpreading 
every wav, two to* three or four feet high ; 
bipinnated leaves of four or five pair of wing¬ 
ed lobes, of many pairs of pinnae ; and at the 
axillas and termination of the branches fpikes 
of yellow pcntandricus flowers, the lower ones 
double; fucceeded by fhort, broad pods. 

This annual is only ferditivc in the foliola, hut 
extremely fufceptible of the touch or open air. 

.Shrubby mojlly lnfenjitive Kinds. 

Thefe sire of the Acacia kind, formerly a 
diftin& genus, but now all fpecies of Mimo¬ 
fa ; but their leaves are deftitute of motion or 
fetifibility at the touch ; there are about fix or 
eight pored fpecies, god feveral others, in the 
Englifh gardens, all for the (love* 
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it. Mimosa cornigcra. 

Horn-bearing Mexican Mimofa, commonly 
called Great Horned Acacia.] Hath a fhrubby, 
upright, deformed flem, branching irregular¬ 
ly, armed with very large, horn-fhaned white 
(pines, by pair s, connated at the bale; bipin¬ 
nated leaves thinly placed ; and flowers grow¬ 
ing in fpikes. 

This fpecies is efteemed a curiofity for the 
oddity of its large fpines, refembJing the horns 
of animals, and which are often variouily 
wreathed, twilled, and contorted. 

12. Mimosa farnejiana. 

Farnefan Fragrant Acacia.] Hath a flirub- 
by flem, branching many feet high, armed 
with diflinft fpines; bipinnated leaves, hav- 
ing eight pair of partial lobes or wings ; and 
globular, clofc-fitting fpikes of yellow, fweet- 
feented flowers. 

13. Mimosa nilotica. 

Nilotic True AZgyptian Acacia.] Hath an 
upright trec-ftcm, branching many feet high, 
armed with fpreading fpines; bipinnated leaves; 
and globular fpikes of flowers, having foot- 
flalks. Ftom the exfudationof the leaves of 
this fort, and exprefled juice of the unripe 
feed-pods, are procured the drugs called Succut 
Acacia and-Gum-arabic. 

■14. Mimosa verticil lata. 
t PVhorled-leated Mimofu.] Hath a (lirubby 

upright (lent, branching irregularly and un- 
1 qrmed ; the radical leaves are few in number, 
and pinnate; but thofc on die branches grow 
in whorls, linear, and pointed; the flowers 
are oblong and yellow, growing from the fidcs 
of die branches, one, two, or three together. 

15. Mimosa pinnata. 

Feathery IVtngcd - leaved Ceylon Acacia.] 
Rifes with a firm angular flem, elofely befet 
with fmall, robuft, hooked fpines; and (len¬ 
der, foft feathery, doubly-winged leaves, of 
about fifteen pair of final! lobes, a little fenli- 
blc to the touch, and compofcd each of a great 
number of lefler.pinna- ciofe together, plated 
ahnofl imbricctiin ; *tnd white flowers diipofed 
ornamentally on the fummit of the branches 
in fmall clutters opening radiantly. 

This is a very beautiful and elegantly-orna¬ 
mental fhrub. 

,16. Mimosa latifolia. 

Bioad-leaved American Acacia.] Without 
thorns; conjugated-pinnated leaves, the ter¬ 
minal pinnae oppolite, and the lateral ones 
alternate. 

# 17. Mimosa iatifiliqua. , 

Broad - podded American Aluviuf^^ With 
flexuofe, tnornlefs branches ; doubly-pinna*..!. 
leaves, the wings having five pair of partial 
lobes, and broad feed-pods. 

18. Mimosa 
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18, Mimosa horrida. 

Hon id -1 horned Indian Acacia.'] With fraooth 
branches, dipular thorns longer rhan the leaves, 
which are doubly-winged, and have tnodly fix 
pairs of partial lobes. 

iq. Mimosa arborca. 

Tree 'Jamaica Acacia.'] Having a tree-like 
fiem, tnornlefs; finoorh, doubly - pinnated 
leaves, halved acute pinnze. 

20. Mimosa tamarind folia. 

Tamarind-leaved American Acacia.] Prickly; 

*a itli doubly pinnatcJ leaves of five pair of 
wings, having ten pair of partial fclioles; and 
the common petiole prickly. 

21. Mimosa circinalh. 

Ringd-podded American Acacia.] Prickly, 
with conjugatcd-pinnatcd leaves, having equal 
pinnae *, ana prickly fiipuUe. 

22. Mimosa glauca. 

Glaucous, or Sea-green American ATtmofa.] 
Unarmed or thornlds ; doubly-pinnatcd leave* | 
of fix pair of partial foliolcs, with uunierous j 
lefier pinna*; glands between. 

23. Mimosa kbbeck. 

(Lcbhcck)—or Alonadelphous Egyptian Mi- 
mo fa.] A tree dem, thorniefs ; doubly pinna¬ 
ted leaves, of four pair of partial wings com- 
pofed of oval-oblong pinnae ; and flowers mo- 
nadclphous, bundled, pcduncled. 

The above twenty-three fpccics of Afimofa 
are the mod noted forts in the Englifh gardens ; 
all the fhrubby kinds are durable in root, dem, 
and brandies ; thofe of the perennial herba¬ 
ceous kinds arc alfo often abiding ; but the 
annual fort always perilh root and branch at 
the approach of winter. They arc all natives 
of the Indies, and in this country require the 
continual flicker of a hot-houfe, or of a hot¬ 
bed of limilar temperatuic under frames and 
glafles; though tlucy can hardly Ire fupporred 
alive in winter unlefs placed in a dove; fo 
alt the forts mud condantly be kept in pots, 
and placed principally in that department, 
efpccially during the winter ; nor will they 
fucceed well in the open air in Cummer, ex¬ 
cept about a month during the created heat; 
but the fenfitive and humble kinds, if expofed 
to the open air even in the hotted days, will be 
deprived of their fenfibility during the time 
they remain fo expofed, therefore fhould al¬ 
ways be kept under glaffes, in a dove if pof- 
fibie; or in default of fuch a convenience, 
the plants might be raifed from feed in fpring 
in any common hot bed under frames, &c. as 
directed for tepder annuals, and continued 
coiiftasdftfflffer the glaffes, and thereby will 
plcafure all iummer by the oddity of 
their fenfitive foliage ; however, to have them 
to remain in perfection the year round, fome 
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mud be continued always in a dove, as before 
obferved ; for the warmer -they are kept, the* 
ftronger will be their fenfitive quality. 

The fenfitive and humble kinds, in particu¬ 
lar, frequently flower in til's country, and 
produce feeds: the ATimofa farnejiana Is al¬ 
fo often very floriferous lieie, and the flowers 
are very fragrant; the flowers of all arc, fepa- 
ratcly, but final], but generally grow in hunches; 
each flower is monopetalous and fiuinel-fhspcd, 
with many flamina. See the Charathn, 

The fenfitive and humble plants are in 
great edimation among the curious for the 
lingular fenfibility lodged in their leaves; 
which have two kinds of motion, the one oc- 
cafioncd by the a&ion of warm nourishing 
vapours ; the other artificial, in conlequence 
of being touched or fhaken, fo as with what¬ 
ever body it is touched or irritated, either by 
the hand, a dick, or the lead wind blowing, the 
wings of the leaves fuddcnly clofe, and the 
foot-dalles fall down ; but they all form recover 
their proper pofition, efpeciaily in a warm dove. 

It is remarkable, the fenfibility of foinc re- 
lides particularly in the articulation or join¬ 
ings of the lobes of the leaves ro the partial 
foot-dalks, as in the limplefenfirives; in others 
both in the joinings of the lobes, and in the 
articulations of the mid-rib, to which they 
are attached, as alfo to the main or common 
foot-dalk, as in the humble fenfitive kinds. 

The motion of thefe plants is owing to a 
drong contraction; each foot-dalk fee ms to 
terminate with a kind of joint, on which the 
lobes and leaves turn in all directions with iur- 
priling facility, and the main foot-dalk feems 
attached to the branches by a joint, fo as to 
turn up and down as by a. hinge. 

In the experiments of trying the fenfibility 
of thefe plants, in touching the upper leaves, 
if in contraifling they fall and touch thofe be¬ 
low' them, thofe will alfo all contract and fall, 
fo that as one touches another they will con¬ 
tinue falling fucceffively for a conliilerablc 
time in a curious manner. 

The time which the leaves, See. require to 
recover themfelves, after falling by any touch 
or irritation, is according to the vigour of the 
plant, hour of the day, ferenenefs of the at- 
mofphere, and temperature of the heat of the 
dove, See. fo are often from about ten or fif¬ 
teen minutes toan hour or more, beforetheyare 
j fully reindated in their former proper politions. 

It is remarkable that the plants each even¬ 
ing naturally contrail themfelves, and expand 
again in the morning. 

Propagation and Culture of all the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts both ienfi- 
tives and Acacias, is by feed in fpring in a 
4 17 hv>'.- 
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Tiot-bal, or in the bark-bed in the (love ; and 
- feme of the feftfitivc. kinds alfo by layers and 

cuttings. . 

By Seed.—It is fold at the nurfcries and 
feed-fhop.s. Sow it in pots of light rich mould, 
covering it with fine earth a quarter of an inch 
deep, and plunge the pots in the hot-bed; it in 
a common hot-bed under frames and glaflcs, 
manage them nearly as directed for tender an¬ 
nuals, fuch as the Amaranthus tricolor , ami 
others of that quality; and if in a bark-bed in 
the itovc, very little trouble is required: ob- 
ferving to give moderate fprinklings of water, 
and when the plants arc two or three inches 
high, prick them fingly in fmall pots, which 
plunge alfo in the hot-bed, &c. giving watei and 
occafional thadc till rooted, repeating the water¬ 
ings frequently; and continue the plants in the 
hot-bed under glaflcs, or plunged in the bark- 
bed of the ftove, being both ncceflary to faci¬ 
litate their growth, prefewe them in vigour, 
and incrcafe the fcnfibility of the fenfitive 
kinds; allowing air in common with the otlicr 
plants in the bed. Remarking, that to pre¬ 
serve the perennial forts, both ihrubby and 
herbaceous, they muft be kept in the ftove 
all winter, and indeed principally the year 
round, When thev will be of fevcral years’ 
duration, flower in fummer, and ripen feeds 
in autumn, particularly fome of the fcr.litivc 
kinds. 

But in want of a ftove, as before hinted, 
thofe who arc curious to have fomc fenfitive 
plants, may nevcrthelefs have the plealure o: 
them in fummer, by aid of a common dung or 
tan-bark hot-bed under frames and glaflcs, hut 
not in w inter ; that is, raife fome plants, either 
of the annual fort or ar.y of the other kind:;, by 
feed in fpring, in a hot-bed under a frame, 
&c. as above dire&ed, keeping up the heat of 
the bed until the middle of June, and continue 
the plants always under the frame, raifmg one 
end of the lights a little, occafionallv, in warm 
days to admit frdh air ; and as the plants rife 
in height, i.fi r c the frame at bottom, to allow 
them full room to grow ; or about Midfuin- 
mcr, or footi after, fomc of the low fpread- 
ing kinds may he turned out with balls, or 
plunged in their pots into a warm funny bor¬ 
der,' and covered with large hand- glaflcs which 
may be lifted off oceafionally juft to view the 
plants. By thofe methods the plants mav he 
preferred through the. fummer in their fenfitive 
quality, though not equal in perfedion to thofi 
in ftoves ; nor can they be preferved alive it 
winter out of a ftove. 

By Layers.—Any of the Ihrubby kinds tha 
affcfrd fpreading branches may be layed any 
rime ifi fuijpmcr, in pots plunged in tfic bark 


j aed, where they will readily take root, and 
be ready to pot off fingly in autumn. 

By Cuttings.—The fenfitive and humble 
kinds often branch out profufely, fo as to fur- 
ailh plenty of young jhoots iu l'ummcr, of 
which take cuttings, plant them in pots, and 
dungc them in the bark-bed; they will roa- 
!ilv take root and form proper plants. 

But after ail, feedlings generally form the 
Ircft plants; however, any of the other two 
methods is eligible in default of feed. 

With refped to the general culture of all 
:hc fpccies, they muft always he kept in pots, 
and placed in the ftove, plunged oceafionally 
in the bark-hed, cfpccially the Spreading fen- 
Ittivo kinds, giving frequent watering both in 
ununer and w'imcr, but mod in the fummer 
,’cafon ; fluffing them into larger pots as they 
incrcafc in growth: ohferving, that although 
mod of the lorts will live in the open air in 
:he heat of fummer, it will he heft to expofc 
hem but fparingly ; rather, if removed out of 
:he ftove in that lcafon. place them in an airv 
;lafs-cafe fora month or two, moving them t<» 
:hc ftove again indue time to wards flu* autumn. 

MfMULUS (Monkey Flower), or Ame¬ 
rican Fox-glove. 

This genus comprehends one fpecies for om 
notice, an heihaccous very oriiamvntal-flowcT- 
ng perennial for the plcaime-garden. 

Clafs and order, Didyr.amui Anghfptrmla. 
Char a tiers.] Calyx, an oblong, five-cor¬ 
nered, fivc-dcmcd, permanent cup. Corol¬ 
la, ringent, mouopctalous, bilabiated ; the 
upper lip ciccf, bifid, rrflexed on the liJts, 
rhe under one broad, trifid, with roundiih leg¬ 
mans, the middle one fmalhft. Stamina, 
two longer and two flsortn filaments, and bi¬ 
fid, reniform anthcra*. Pi stillum, a coni¬ 
cal germen, {lender ft vie, and an oval, bifid, 
comprefled ftigma. Plricar pruM, an oval, 
bilocular caplule, with many feeds. 

The fpe< ies is, 

Ml Mulus r ingen i. 

Ringent American Fox-glove of Canada.J 
Rifes with upright fqnare (talks two feet high; 
oblong, pointed, fmooth, oppofitc leaves, lur- 
rounding the ftalk, and at the axilla* large, 
ringent, blue flowers, in July, beautifully or¬ 
namental, fuccccdcd by capfulcs filled with 
ripe feeds in autumn. 

This herbaceous perennial being a very or¬ 
namental-flowering plant, is eligible to intro¬ 
duce in the principal flower compartments iu 
affcmblagc with others, in wU;hj^will make 
a confpicuous appearance in its hcaufifObf .»w- 
ers ; may be planted in autumn or ipririg ; aiiii* 
is propagated cither by parting the roots, or 
by feeds in the fame lcafon. 

MI- 
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MTRABILIS, Mafrvel of Peru, of Four- 
o’clock flower. 

This genus coftfitls of three fpccies of large- 
growing, bufliv, very floriferous perennials, 
from Peru in South America, admirably or¬ 
namental for the pleafurc-ground in fummer, 
but which, although naturally perennial, ge¬ 
nerally prove annual here; all of them, how¬ 
ever, tiling with annual ftalks, three or four 
l'eet high, branching widely all around; elofely 
ornamented with large, oblong, entire leaves; 
and numerous beautiful, ir.onopctalous, fun- 
J'.el-fliaped flowers, of beautiful colours. 

Oafs and order, Pentandria Moaogynia. 

('.harattrr%fl\ Calyx ispentaphyllous,erc£t, 
ventricofc, the leaves oval and perfiftent. Co¬ 
ro i.lA is monopctalous and funnel-fli aped, 
having a long lleuder tube refling on the ncc- 
tarium; the limb or upper parr cre&ly fpread- 
ing, plaited, and obtufely quinquifid, and with 
a globofe ncflaiinm under the corolla. Sta¬ 
mina, five llender, unequal, int limited fila¬ 
ments and ruundifli anther;?. 1 ’istilm'M, 
a loumlith germen within the ncctarium, tlen- 
tler Avlc, and globular ftigma. Pericarpi- 
vm, none; the feed is an oval pentagonous 
nut. 

Tliere are but throe fpccies common to our 
guidons all of which arc natives of Peru 
oiiginally, and in this country are tender, ge¬ 
nerally requiring to be forwarded in fpring 
in a hot-bed until June. 

The fpccies arc, 

r. Mir Akims Jalapa. 

CJalapa, Jalap J—or Common Matvei of 
Peru. ] Hath a large, thick, fleflty root; an 
uptight, thick, jointed ftalk, dividing and 
branching numeioufly, widely, and eretflly,' 
a vaul or more high ; garniflied with oblong, 
broad, oppofite leaves; and all tlie branches 
atu. Ihoois terminated by numerous flowers 
intluflcis, of different colours in the vari¬ 
eties. 

Vatutii*.] With white flowers—with yel¬ 
low flowers—with purple flowers—w ith iedj 
flowers—-with white and yellow fluwers- 
whitc and purple flowers—purple and yellow 
flowers— rc'd and yellow flowcis. 

Several other varieties often rife from feed; 
and it is remarkable that although li-veral ot 
ihe above colouts and variegations are foine- 
times common to the fame plant, yet it is rare 
that a plant of this fpccies produces flowers ot 
one of thole colours alone; fometimes, how- 
i i i ifwflr pi nit will exhibit only white 
pui pic flowcis feparate, ami fometimes 
both colours in the fame flowcis, intermixed 
with the plain ones ; the lame is alio ohferv- 
able in the ted and yellow ; otlicis have plain 
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[ flowers of feveral different colour*; and foine- 
rimes variegated flowers alfo on the fame 
plant. 

The root of this fpccies wasfuppofed_to be 
the true officinal jalap, but which is fince 
discovered to be the root of a fpecies of Con¬ 
volvulus. 

2. M IRAQI Lis hngiflora. 

Long-flovjcrtd Mirahiiis .J Hath a large, 

thick, flcfliy root; a thick flails, dividing low 
into many declinated fpreading branches, ex¬ 
tending two or three feet every way ; large, 
heart-formed, hairy, vifeous leaves, in oppo¬ 
fite pairs; and alf the branches and flioots 
terminated by white flowers in clufters, hav¬ 
ing very long tubes, nodding downward. * 

3 . Mirabilis dichctcma . 

Forked Mirabilis. ] Hath a thick flcfliy 
root; an upright, thick, fwollen, jointed ftein, 
blanching forcedly, two or three feet high ; 
oblong oppofite leaves ; and fmaliifli red flow¬ 
ers at the axillas, finglv, and elofe-fitting. 

All thefe plants flower in July, continuing 
in plentiful fucceffion until October, very con- 
fpicuous and elegant. ^ Having the Angularity 
of being fhut very commonly all the fore part 
of the clay, and expanding towards the even¬ 
ing when the fun declines ; hence the inhabi¬ 
tants of the countries where they grow natu¬ 
rally, called them Four-o’clock flowers: their 
time of opening here, however, depends on the 
weather; for if cloudy, or that the fun is not 
very vehement, they often open great part of 
the day. 

The flowers arc univcrfJiv hermaphrodite, 
and of one funhel-ftiapcd tubular petal, hav¬ 
ing the lower part a long narrow’ tube, and 
the upper fpreading. bee "the Characters. 

Thefe plants are naturally perennial in root, 
which, however, if not prclcrvcd here in 
w inter, proves but of one fuminer’s duration ; 
but if flickered from froft and wet during the 
winter feafon, they will remain alive, and 
thoot out ftiongly again in fpring: in this 
country, however, the plants are commonly 
confidered as annuals; becaufc they riling 
from feed in the fpring, and the fame year 
produce flowers and perfect feed ; and if left 
to natute in the open air, totally perifli in 
w inter, at the firll attack of frofl or cxceffive 
w et ; hut, as aforefaiu, if in autumn when 
the flalks begin to aflutnc a ftatc of decay, the 
: loots are taken up. and preferred in fand in a 
| dry room all winter, and planted again in 
fpting, they thoot out afrefli flrongcr than at 
firfl, and fometimes obtain four or five feet 
ftature, with very fpreading heads ; or if plants 
growing in pots, having the ftems cut down 
in autumn, and the pots placed in a greens 
4 U 2 liuul'e, 
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hiafei or garden-frames under gla Set, the 
roots may alfo be preferred found, and will 
ihoot out again in fpring as above. 

Theroots generally become large, tuberous, 
and flc/hv, covered with a dark rind. 

All the fpecies are of a tender nature, fcarce- 1 
ly able to endure the open air here fully 
day and night, until May or June; that is, 
being mi fed from feed in fpring, chiefly in 
hot-heds under glaffcs, continued and for¬ 
warded there until the beginning of June, 
tlit'n fully expofed in the borders or pots, they 
become large branchy plants in July and Au- 
guft, and continue fluweiing until October 
or November, till prevented by the cold. 

They are all cltgant furniture for the ptin- 
t ipal compartments of the plea lure-ground, 
they being both very ornamental in their large 
branch v growth, elofely garnifhed with leaves, 
and bv flowering fo numeroufiy feem as if cn- 
firelv covered with flowers, in conftuut plen¬ 
tiful fuett flion from July till the beginning ol 
winter, as aforefaid. 

The root of all thefe plants is a flrong pur¬ 
gative, and given in a double quantity operates 
equal to the true jalap. 

Their Propagation and Culture. 

The propagation of all the fpecies is by feed 
in the fpring, either in a wai m border, or in 
a hot-bed ; but the latter will forward the 
plants to conliderably the earlieft and greateft 
degree of perfcilion. 

Tirft, by railing.them in warm borders.— 
Remark, we only recommend this in default 
of the convenience of hot-beds; and towards the 
middle of April is the proper fcafon for this 
inode of fowing thefe forts: clioofe a warm 
fouth border, open to the fun; there fow the feed 
in (hallow driHs, half an inch deep, and fix inch¬ 
es afunder: if the place is covered with hand- 
glaffcs, or with a frame and lights, or the feed 
town in pots under tbofe protections, or any 

ther occafional (helter on nights and cold 
weather, it will forward the germination of 
the feed, and growth of the young plants : in 
June they will be fit to tranfplant into the bor¬ 
ders or in pots : choofe moift weather, and 
give watci and occafional /hade till looted; 
they will then readily grow and acquire a to¬ 
lerable fize; but thefe will hardly attain a 
large fizc, or flower fo early by a month or 
fix weeks, as thofe brought forward in a hot¬ 
bed according to the following directions. 

By hot-beds.—By fowing and forwarding in 
hot-beds, under frames ana glafics, is the only 
method by which we can obtain the Marvel j 
of Peru in due perfection in the proper fea- 
fan: therefore in March, or early in April, j 
prepare a hpMfed under frame and light:., or 


mix 

a general hot-bed for thefe and other tender 
kinds, as dire&ed for tender annuals, fuch as 
balfamine, &c. and earth it all over about fix 
inches deep ; fow the feed in the earth of die 
bed, in Hi allow drills half an inch deep, as 
aforefaid, or in pots of lich earth die fame 
depth, plunging them in the earth of the l>ed. 
The plants will foon rife; indulge them with 
frefh air daily, in common with other plants 
of the bed, by raifmg the glades, and give fie- 
(juent rcfielhments of water. When they are 
near two inches high, prick them into another 
frelh hot-bed to forward them, placing them 
either in the earth of the bed, four or five 
inches afuudrr, or plant them fingly in fniall 
pots (thirty-twos), 3 tid plunge them in the 
bed: as foon as planted, give water, and lhade 
them from the mid-Jay fun occafional'v till 
frefli-rooted, continuing the care of admitting 
frelli air every mild day; and towatds the 
middle or latrcr end of May, when they have 
acquired fome fizc and fliength, begin to in¬ 
ure them by degrees to the lull a it, fo as by 
the firft or fecund week in June they may be 
removed into it fully; at which time chuofc 
mild cloudy weather, if Ihowcry the better; 
take up tbofe growing in the bed, with balls 
of earth about their roots, and plant them in 
the borders ; or if in pots, they may be readi¬ 
ly turned out with the whole ball emite, and 
planted without their ever flu inking or feeling 
their removal; fome may alfo be planted in 
j large pots to remain in order for moving to 
ornament any particular compartment : ob- 
ferving to give water directly, and bellow 
occafional lhade to fuch as mail require it, 
together with a repetition of waterings to the 
I whole, till they have A ruck frelh root and he. 
gin to grow: after this they will not require 
any farther culture, except occafional fupport 
j of flakes, which will be more particularly 
neccflary in the Afiiahilis longiflora. 

They will moflly begin flowering in July, 
and will furnifli plenty of ripe feed in autumn 
for the purpoie of propagation another year. 

But as we before fuggefted, if the roots arc 
taken up in autumn, i. e. O&obcr, or curly 
in November, dried, cleaned, and laid in dry 
fand, in any dry room, fccurc from froft and 
wet, they will remain found ; and in fpring, 
if planted in large pots, and in March or April 
plunged in a hot-bed under a deep frame, they 
will flioQt out rcmaikably flrong, foinctiincs 
four 01 five feet higli, and will flower earlier 
by a month than fccdlings ofV^te fame year. 

Or fuch of the plants as grcnO^TIf^ots, 
having their flems cut down in Oflober tff"* 
November, and placed in their faid pots in 
a green-houfe, near the windows all win- 
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ter, kept from wet;' die roots will remain 
found; and in fpring treat them as above. 
MOMORD1CA, Male Baifam A|»ple. 
l*he plants are herbaceous trailers, of which 
there is a haidy perennial, cultivated both 
for variety and medical ufe, having long trail¬ 
ing ftalks, garni (bed with broad firaple leaves, 
and monojictalous monoecious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Adoncecia Syngencfia. 

Charaflet s."\ Calyx, male atia female 
flowers apart on the fame plant, having mono- 
phyllous, concave, five-parted cups* and thofe 
of the females are placed on tlie germen. Co¬ 
rolla is monopetalous, large, ro*rdi, fpread- 
ing, ami adlicres to the calyx. 5 tamina. 
three awl-lhaptd filaments in the males, with 
united authcix, t.vo of them bifid, one Jingle. 
PistiLM’M, a lar^.germen under the corol¬ 
la, cj 1 ..ii!ik flvk, a id a trihd, oblong gibbous 
fiig.ua. Pt-.ni' ARH1UM, an oblong-oval in 
locular fiui', opening with daltn. loicc, tilled 
with many c ompit fled feeds. 

Th«*ic are ft vital annual fpeiics of but lit¬ 
tle met it; but the foil commonly cultivated is 
the following ptitimial. 

Momoroica Elate* turn. 

(Elute* turn j — oi JV Id Sprat tug Cucumber ] 
limit thick, fleihv, fprcadmg roots; mans 
ti ailing, angular, rough tlalks, branchy and 
fpicadmg tsvo or three feet all around; gar- 
nilhed with large, angular, heart - formed, 
rough, grey leases, on long rough foot- ftalks; 
at the axillas (mall, monoecious, yellow dow¬ 
ns, fuct ceded in the females by oval, cucum- 
bet-hke, hifpid fruit, that duit out their feeds 
with great velocity. * 

Tins fpctics is tine of the Noli me tangere or 
Touch-me-not kinds, for upon handling the 
ripe fruit, it inflanlly buifls with cdaflic vio- 
lincc, and diftharges its juice and feeds with 
amazing lom* all around to a great dillance, 
often cauling conlln nation to fit angers who 
happen to touch them, though they alfo burft 
open naturally, and difleminatc their feeds in a 
Until ir manner. 

'I Ins plant is vety hardy, and grows freely 
fmm feed in the common ground, and is of 
fes cm al yeai s' dm at ion. 

The fruit alii tds the officinal elatcrium for 
medicine. 

The propagation of this plant is by feed in 
autumn or ipiitig, in a bidot common earth, 
fown cithei by Imiad-caft and inked in, or 
in dulls half ail inch deep; and sc hen the 
plants hag£.kW& two inches luoad, tianfphuit 
thj^.i<Tnole intended for ufe in rosvs thiee or 
'torn fret at’under, and tnay alio dilperfe fotuc in 
the* pleafure giound for vaiiety ; give occa- 
iional wateiing till frclh-rooted. 
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From the felf-fownorfeaturedfeeds, many 
young plants often rife faontaneoufly. 

MONADELPH 1 A, the name of the fif¬ 
teenth clafs of the Linnaan fyllem, confift • 
iug of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, hav¬ 
ing all the flamina monadelphous or united 
into one body, with the flyIc puffing through * 
them : examples of monadelphous plants ate 
hollyhock, kvatera, marfh-mallow, &c. and it 
conlifts of five orders, arifing from the num¬ 
ber of (Ivies (five*). See Classis. 

MONANDRiA, the name of the fir ft clafs 
in the Linmean fyfiem, con filling of plants 
with herniaploochte dowers, "having but one 
flainen. Examples of Monandrous plants 
arc Indian arrow root, blite, &c. and it con- 
fids ot two ordeis, derived from the number 
ot fiyles (two). See Classis. 

MON ARI )A, OivvegoTea, or Lion’s-Tail. 

It conlifls of herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 
tloiilcious perctuiials and biennials, of upright 
gtowth, for tlie pleafure-ground, riling with 
angulated etevfl ftems, two or three feet high, 
adorned with oblong limple leaves, and ter¬ 
minated by large heads of monopetalous rin- 
gent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diandi ia Alomgynla. 

Char ait cr *.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
hulotis, cy limbic, channeled, five-parted at 
top, and permanent. Corolla is monope. 
talous, with a cyhndric tube, ringent above, 
divided into two lips, the upper one narrow 
and entire, and the undei broad, reflexed, and 
thrcc-partcd. Stamina, two btiftly fila¬ 
ments involved in the upper lip, anil com- 
prefled cre& antliere. Pistillum, a qua- 
diifid germen, filiform ftyle, involved with 
the ftatnina, and acute bind fligma. Peri- 
car p l u m , none; four naked feeds lodged in 
the calyx-. 

There are about three fpecies cultivated in 
our gardens; they are all North American 
plants, and hardy enough to fucceed here in 
the open ground ; proper for ornamenting die 
plea l ure-gat den as flowery plants. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. Mon arda fiflulofa. — (Perennial). 

Ftjlulous Canada Atfo/tarJa.] Hath a fibrv, 

ftroug, fpreading root; upright, obtufe-an- 
gular, hairy ftems, rifing a yard high, branch¬ 
ing out at top ; oblong, broad bafed, pointed, 
hairy, oppohre leaves, on long foot-ftalks; 
and all the ftalks and branches terminated by 
large heads of fiftulous purple flowers. 

2. Monariu didyma .— (Pet ennial). 

D.dymous Pennfylvauian Scarlet A/onatda, 

or Ofwego Tea .3 Hath a creeping root, up¬ 
right, acute-angular ftems, riling two feet 
high, oval-lanccolatc, fmoctli, oppolitc leave 
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•on (hort foot-ftalks; and the bra nth ?s ter¬ 
minated by large heads of bright-red flow¬ 
ers, havin'* fometimes didvmous amhera?. 

Variety .J With the flora! leaves highly co¬ 
loured and larger fcarlet flowers. 

The leaves of tin’s fpecies arc remarkably 
odoi iferous, and in North America arc fome- 
times u’fcd for tea. 

3. Mon Alt DA fundi at n. — (Biennial}. 

Pur,Hated Firmin': a a Monctrda .J Math fi- 
l>ry roots; upright fquare flalk.N, branching 
quite from the bottom to top, about two feet 
high ; fpcar-fhaped, ferrared leaves, of dif¬ 
ferent fizes, in clutters at each joint; and large 
vcrticillate, yellow flowers, having the corol¬ 
la punctated or dotted with purple. 

All thefe plants flower here abundantly in 
Tuly, make a very ornamental appearance; 
fucccedcd by ripe feed in autumn, by which 
all the forts may be raifed; the perennial forts 
alfo by roots and cuttings. See the Propaga¬ 
tion. 

The flowers are univerfaHy hermaphrodite, 
monopetalous, and ringent, numerous and 
colled!ed into heads, each having a leafy in- 
volucrum. 

All the’three fpecies are very hardy: the fir It 
and fecond arc perennials, the other is bien¬ 
nial, and fometimes annual, if raifed early 
in fpring. They all fucceed in any open 
compartment, and arc proper furniture for 
the embclliflunent of the plcafure* ground, in 
the elegance of their flowers, which arc very 
confpicuous, continuing long in full beauty, 
and arc all fine aromattes. 

The propagation of all the forts is by feed ; 
the perennials alfo by parting the roots, and 
by flips and cuttings. 

By Seed.—Sow it in autumn, or early in 
fpring, in a bed of good earth, and rake it 
in : the plants will loon rife, and he fit to 
prick out in June, in nurfery rows half a foot 
a funder, giving water, and let them remain 
till October or November, then tranfplant 
them where they are to flower. 

By parting the Roots.—Autumn or early 
in the fpting is the proper time, when, of 
the two perennial forts, divide or flip the roots 
into fets; almoft every bit will readily grow', 
planting them cither in a nurfery for a year, 
or, if ftrong, at once where they are to re¬ 
main; and each will flower next fummer. 

By Slips, &c.—In May or June lake off 
fojnc robuft flips or cuttings of the branches, 
^five or fix inches long; plant them in a fhady 
Border, giving occalional waterings, and they 
Will featnly grow, and form good plants by- 
autumn. 

MONCECIA, the name of the twenty¬ 
’s 


fiift clafs in the Linmcato fyftem, confining 
of plants with male and female flowers, fc- 
naramd ion different pairta of the fame plant. 
Examples of monoecious plants are cucum- 
l>cr, melon, gourd, See. and iteonlilts of eleven 
orders, from the number of ftyles (eleven). 
Sec Oj.asws. 

MON O PET A I, ITS Flos, a Monopcta- 
lous flower, or of one petal: applicable to 
flowers only ; and a corolla formed of one leaf, 
or petal, is termed Monopetalous. A Mono- 
pctnlous corolla is fometimes wholly entire, 
without any diviflon; fometimes is cut into two 
parts, bifidus ; in three, trifidus, or tripartite ; in 
four, quad)iftdns ; in five, qmnqucfidus ; in many, 
multifidus , Sec. Sec Coro 1.1, a. 

MONOPHYLLUS, Monophyllous, or 
one-leaved, applicable mod commonly to the 
calyx of flowers; for a calyx of one leaf only 
is termed Monophyllous, and which fometimes 
confifts of one entire piece without dirifions, 
integerrimus ; fometimes cut into two, bifidta, 
fomc into three, trifidus ; in four, quad* ifidu «, 
in five, quinquefidus ; in many, multifidus, 01 
multipartite. See Calyx and Pkriax- 
THIl’M. 

MONSONIA ( Afonf/nia}. 

A genus of perennial underfill nbby plants 
for the grccn-houfe, with cordate leaves and 
quinqucpetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Poljude/pln'a Oodecandt ia. 

Charaflcrs .] Calyx, pentaphyilous, fiw- 
parted, lanceolate, and permanent. Corol¬ 
la, five oval, indented, fpreading petals. 
St ami n^, twelve to fifteen polyadelphous li- 
laments, joined below in five lets, topped with 
oblong anthenr. Pistillcm, a fliort penta¬ 
gonal germen: ftvle, awl-thaped, with five 
oblong fligmas. Pf.ric arpium, a pentago¬ 
nal capfule with five cells, each containing a 
tingle feed. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Monsonia lobata. 

Lobalcd, Broad-leaved Afonfonia.] M011- 
fonia with iobatc, heart - (haped, dentated 
leaves. 

- 2 . Monrovia fpeciofa. 

Specious -flowered Moiifonia 

with quinatc leaves, the folioles deeply di¬ 
vided, and a large dentated fpreading flower. 

3. Monsonia ovata. 

Ovate undulated Afonfonia,] Moiifonia 
with waved, oblong, heart-fliaped, ciuaigi- 
nated leaves. 

The firfl and fcccnd fpceiwTTfrTmqinial, 
the third is biennial: they arc beautiful 
-an plants, have great affinity to the Pelar¬ 
goniums, and they are propagated and treated 
11 the fame manner. See Pt largo nil m. • 
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MORAEA (Murtea). 

This genus fnmilhes for the green-honfe 
flute fpecies of herbaceous, bulbo-tuberous- 
rooted, flowery perennials, from Africa, 
growing with long, narrow, and fword- 
iliaped leaves; and upright flowcr-fialks, fix 
or eight inches high, terminated by a bival- 
vmis 1'patha, protruding one or two hexape- 
talous, blue, whirilh, and other coloured 
flowers. 

Clafs anti order, Triandria Menogynia. 

Characters .] Calyx, a bivalve l’patha. 
Corolla, fix fpear-fhaped petals; the three 
interior ones are fpreading, and the others 
end. Stamina, three fbort filaments, 
lopped with oblong anthers. Pistillum, 
a gennen below tiie flower, ftyle fnnple, and 
crowned with three bifid fligniata. Peri- 
car pi cm, a three-cornered three-furrowed 
capiulc, with thiec cells, containing many 
round feeds. 

The fpecies arc, 

1. Mora A vegeta. 

Graji-icavcd Aforera.) Hath oblong, bul¬ 
bous roots, from which aiifc three or four 
long, narrow, grufly leaves, and a foot-flalk 
fupporting a linall blue flower. 

Cat inir. f.'| Small-flowered—great-flowered. 

2. Mora:A iridhides. 

Jtis tike. Swot deleaved ATortra.] Hath a 
liulbou.% root, with iw ord-fhaped leaves, and 
fbot-Aalks terminated bv two larger pale-blue 
flowers, with a vellow fpot at their bottom. 

j. Mor a: a juutca. 

Rufiv, uwl-jhafcd Aloreca.] Awl-fhaped 
leaves; and the Ipathn or fheaih protruding 
two orange-coloured flowers. 

Thcfe fpecies aie perennial-rooted plants, 
ami are piopagated by oil-Ins from the old 
roots in autumn or fpring, alfo they may be 
raifed from licds to obtain new varieties: low 
the feed as loon as it is ripe, in Augull, in 
pots, and the plants will come up the Jfpring 
following, wlmli in autumn fliould be traui- 
pl imei! into linglc pots, hut mull be protected 
in winter by glafics, ike. or placed in the 
grccn-houfe. 

MORIN A (Alvina). 

For our pm pole is one fpec ies, an hardy, 
herbaceous, flowery perennial tor adorning 
the pleafure-ground, growing with uptight 
flalks, prickly leaves, and heads ot long tu- 
bulous, labiated flowers. 

Clafs and order. Diundr ia Afonsgynia. 

Characters.'] ^Cai.yx, a double cup, each, 
mon</pbyn»sartT tubular, two-parted, perma- 
Corolla, monopcialoi.s, labiated, 
long, tubular, {lender below, wide above, 
the limb plane, a little recurved, with the up- 
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per lip Semi-bifid, the lower tr^fid-obtufc* 
Stamina, two Setaceous, fhorjt filaments, 
with ere& cordate.antherae. Pistillum, 
a globofe germen, inferior, {lender ftyle, and 
capitated inflexed ftigma. PericarpiUm, 
none; a Angle feed lodged in its permanent 
cup. 

The fpecies is, 

Mor IN a pcrjica. 

Perjian Oriental Aforina.] Hath a Targe, 
oblong, taper, flefliy mam root, crowned 
with very large, oblong leaves, divided at the 
edges, armed with prickles; upright, ftrong, 
lmooth flalks, a yard high, garnifhed with 
leaves, and lateral and terminal final! heads of 
ornamental flowers of different colours in the 
varieties, foccecded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

Varieties.] White-flowered—purple-flow¬ 
ered—pale-red—deep-red. 

This being a very ofnamental flowering 
perennial, fliould have a place in the princi¬ 
pal flower-borders, &c. planted in fpring or 
autumn: but obferve, that as the main root is 
large and long, of the tap kind, ftriking deep 
into the ground, it fliould he removed in 
young growth, with great care, as en¬ 
tire and fibroufy as poflible ; or it would be 
very eligible to raifethe plants from feed fowu 
in the places where it is defigned they fliall 
flower, permitted to jemain unretnovea, they 
will continue fevcral years, and flower an¬ 
nually in fumnicr. 

It is propagated by feeds fown as foon as 
ripe, or in the fpring, in a bed or border of 
light earth, principally to remain: the plants 
will come up freely and flower the year fol¬ 
lowing. 

Or by off-fetsoftheroot:—when any occur, 
flip them off while voung, and plant them fi¬ 
nally to remain. 

MORUS, Mulberry-tree. 

This genus is wholly of the tree kind, and 
moftly deciduous; conlifling of about fix or 
feven fpecies, four of them hardy for the open 
ground; fomc of which as fruit-trees, and 
lotne for variety ; and two arc tender exotics, 
rarely cultivated here:- all of them adorned 
with large, roundifh hcart-rtiapcd, oval, and 
oblong, rough leaves; and monoecious apeta- 
lous Sowers, the males in amentums, and 
the females in round heads, formed of the Suc¬ 
culent calyxes, which become the fruit.- 

Clals and order, Afonaeciu Teirandria. 

Characters .] Calyx, monoecious flowers, 
the males collected into amentums, having 
cups divided into four oval concave parts ; 
| and die females into Small, round, dole heads, 
having cups compofcd of four roundiih, Suc¬ 
culent, permanent leaves, Corolla, none. 
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Stamina, in the males, four tubulate fila¬ 
ments, and fun pie anther*. Putihum, in 
the females a cordate germen, two tubulate, 
long, reflexed ftyles, and funple ftigmas. 
Pericarpxum, none: each duller or head 
of female calyxes become a large, oval, flefhy, 
fucculent berry, full of tubercles, each tuber- 
ance having an oval acute feed. 

The mod remarkable fpecies of this noted 
genus are the four following, all of hardy 
growth; the firft of which is the common 
Mulberry of our gardens. 

1. Mob. us nigra. 

Black fruited common Mulberry-tret.] Rifes 
with an upright, large, rough trunk, dividing 
into a large, branchy, very fpreading head, 
rifmg twenty feet high or more ; large, hcart- 
ihaped, rough leaves; and monoecious flowers, 
fucceeded in the females by large, fucculent, 
black berries. 

Variety .] With jagged leaves and finaller 
fruit. 

This fpecies is the proper Mulberry-tree 
for general cultivation in this country for its 
fruit; the tree being a plentiful bearer, and 
the fruit ripen in good perfc&ion in Auguft 
and September. 

a. Morus alba. 

White Mulberry-tret.] Rifes with an up¬ 
right trunk, branching twenty or Unity feet 
high; garniflied with large, oblique-hcart- 
flhaped, fmooth, light-green, fhining leaves ; 
and monoecious flowers, iucceeded by pale- 
whiti/h fruit. 

Variety.] With purplilh fruit. 

3. Morus rubra. 

Red VUginia Mulberry.] Grows thirty feet 
high ; with very large, heart-ftiapcd, rough 
leaves, hairy underneath; aud monoecious 
flowers, fucceeded by large, reddifh berries. 

4. Morus papyrfera. 

Paper Mulberry-tree of Japan.] Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high ; with large pal- 
matea leaves, fome trilobate, others quinque- 
lr’ncd ; and monoecious flowers, fucceeded by 
fr.tall Mack hifpid fruit. 

In the countries where this tree grows na¬ 
turally, the inhabitants make paper of the 
bark of the young fucculent ihoots, prepared 
by boiling, purifying, beating, waihing, and 
liquefying to a certain confidence, and is then, 
by a procefs of different preparations, made 
into paper. 

All thefc trees are very hardy, and fucreed in 
any common foil and fituation. The Morus 
nigra , Black Mulberry, is the only fort pro- 
Mr to cuhivat generally as a fruit-tree for its 
Kbit: the others are principally employed here 
to form variety in our ornamental plantations 


of which the White and Paper Mulberry, are 
the moll common, the rca foit being very 
fcarce in tire Englifh gardens y the black, and 
the white-fruited kinds, are alfo eminent for 
their leaves to feed (ilk-svorks, they being the 
principal food of thefe valuable infeeds ; but 
the White Mulberry leaves are in the mod 
efieein for this purpofe ; and abroad, in 
France and Italy, &c. vail plantations of the 
frees are made folely for their leaves to iced 
iilk-worms, which amply reward the poffef- 
furs with the annual fuppiy of fiik they fpin 
from their bowels: plantations of the fame 
trees has formerly been recommended in this 
country for the purpofe of filk-worms, to in¬ 
troduce the manufacturing of raw iilk, 
fince it is obfei vahle that where the trees thrive, 
the dlk-worms will alfo profper: ail recom¬ 
mendations, however, have proved fruitlefs, 
although it in time might probably tuin to x 
national advantage. 

The leaves of thefc trees are generally late 
before they begin to come out, rhe buds fel- 
dom beginning to open till the middle or to¬ 
wards the latter end of May, according to 
the temperature of the fcafon ; and when thefc 
trees in particular liegin to expand their fo¬ 
liage, it is a good lign of the near approach 
of tine warm fettled weather : the white Mul¬ 
berry, however, is generally forwarder in 
leafiug than the black. 

The flowers and fruits come out foon after 
the leaves; the males in amentums, as before 
hinted, and the females in final! roundifh 
heads; neither of which are very confpicu- 
ous, nor poflefs any beauty, but tor obferva- 
tion; the female or fruitful flowers always 
rife on the extremity of the young ihoots, on 
(hort fpurs; and with this Angularity, the 
flowers and calyxes together being in clofe 
united heads, each head of calyxes becomes a 
fruit, which is of the berry kind, and being 
compofcd of many tuberanccs, each of tlicle 
furniiftes one feed. See Ckarafia s. The fruit 
ripens here gradually from about the middle 
of Auguft until the middle of September ; 
which in dry warm feafons ripen in great pet- 
fedf ion; hut when it proves very wet weather, 
they ripen but indiftcrcudy, and prove devoid 
of flavour. 

Confidcrcd as fruit trees, the hlack-fruitcd 
kind is the only proper fort to cultivate, die 
trees being not only the mod plentiful bearers 
in this country, as before noticed, but the 
fruit arc larger, and much, finer flavoured 
than the white kind, which nr ihs Qrlj fnrt. 
befides the Black Mulberry, that bear anySfe 
icrable production of fruit in England. 

The Black Mulberry, therefore, as a fruit- 

tree. 
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-tree, miybe trained either at a ftandard, balf- 
•ftnndard, dwarf-fttndard, and as waltarecs 
and efpaliers. Standards is the moil common 
mode of cultivating them in gardens and or¬ 
chards, and in which they bear very abundant¬ 
ly ; hot in large gardens', where there is fcope 
to work upon, a few trees may be alfo trained 
in each of the other above methods, they will 
effedt the greater variety ;• and thofe againft 
walls and efpaliers will generally have larger 
fruit, ripen fooner with an, improved flavour ; 
and which will be fucceeded by thofe upon the 
ftandards: remark, however, to allot a fuf- 
heieney of ftandards to fumilh die principal 
ciop of fruit, whidi if for private ufe, half 
a dozen trees may be fuflicient; though I have 
known one large tree fumifo more Mulberries 
than was neceflary tor the fupply of a great 
family. 

The trees may be planted either in the kit¬ 
chen-garden, orchard, or pleafure-ground, al¬ 
lowing them a dry fituation and funny expo¬ 
sure, both of which being requifite to promote 
the early ripening of the fruit, and give it due 
flavour; ftandard Mulberries are often dif- 
pofed fingly on graft ground, in which, when 
grown up into fpreading heads; they have a 
line cffefl, and their fruit may be always rea¬ 
dily gathered; though, when growing on cul¬ 
tivated ground, it is probable the fruit may be 
larger; die ftandards (hould (land twenty or 
thirty feet afunder at lead, to give full fcope 
to their fpreading heads; and the dwarfs, for 
walls ana efpaliers, fifteen or twenty feet di¬ 
fiance from one another; remarking, in all 
the above modes of training, not to pradife 
any general fhortening of the (hoots, but, ex¬ 
cept on particular occasions, leave them mod- 
ly at full length ; for as the fruit is produced 
near the ends of the young wood, (hortening 
would be cutting off the parts defigned by na¬ 
ture to yield the fruit. See their Propagation, 
See. 

Mulberry-trees arc but flow growers; they, 
however, will begin to bear in moderately 
young growth ; but they rarely "bear any con- 
uierable quantity of, fruit till they are many 
years old ; and old trees are always not only 
the mod fruitful, but the fruit larger and of a 
richer flavour. 

Ripe Mulberries are an agreeable fweet 
fruit, of a rcfrefhing relilh, and fine cooling 
quality, and therefore excellent for thedeffert; 
alfo proper for | fome culinary ufes, as for 
tarts, flee. and the fyrup of Mulberries is well 
kturwn. 

The bark of the root off thefe trees being a 
fine bitter afiringent, is admirable for killing 
worms in the human body. 


Propagation of ail tit Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts n fey feed, 
by layers, and by cuttings ; alfo by grafting 
And inoculation* v ; i 

-By Seed.—All the forts may be raifed in 
amazing plenty from feeds in the open ground'; 
but remarking, that when they are aefigped 
principally as fruit-trees, I would not recom- 
mend this practice, becaufe the feedling trees 
are apt to vary, and out of numbers fo raifed, 
there may be but few good forts, or that prove 
good bearers; therefore for fruit-trees, layers, 
cuttings, grafting, flee, are the only certain 
methods to continue the" approved forts. B r 
feed, however, is eligible enough where large 
quantities are required for barren plantations, 
or for lhrubberies, flee. It is generally procur¬ 
ed from France or Italy; and March is the 
proper time of the year for fowingthem, which 
may be either in a warm border, or in a mo¬ 
derate hot-bed, earthed half a foot thick, and 
arched with hoops, to be matted in nights and 
cold weather. Sow the feeds in (hallow drills 
near half an inch deep: give refrefoments of 
water occafionally; and when the plants ap¬ 
pear, mat them m cold nights and morning 
frofts, repeating the waterings all fuinmer in 
dry weather; and in winter continue the oc- 
caflonai (belter of mats when frofts approach. 
And after having two years* growth in the 
iecd-bed, plant them out in aurfery-rows two 
feet afunder, and half a yard apart in the lines ; 
here let them remain a few years, training 
them for their feveral purpofes, as above-men¬ 
tioned, the principal part for ftandards, with 
Angle (leans, fix feet high; others for half- 
(landards; and a few for dwarfs, heading down 
the dwarfs, while young, near the ground, 
to force out branches near the bottom, to train 
either for dwarf-ftattdards, or for walls or e- 
fpaliers. 

But the following are the only methods of 
propagation by which we can with certainty 
continue the approved forts; in all of yrhtcn 
methods always, if poflible, propagate from 
trees remarkable forbearing targe fruft, and 
plentiful crops. 

By Layers.—Where great quantities are 
required; tome trees (hould be planted for 
(loots, having the heads taken off near the 
ground to force out plenty of bottom-lhoots 
near the earth for laying; for the branches of 
the full-grown trees are often fo far from the 
ground, that they cannot be brought down 
low enough to .Ik layed; in this cafe, how¬ 
ever, where only a few are wanted, forae 
large pots, boxes, or ha fleets of mould may 
be elevated upon (lands near the branches pro¬ 
per for laying. In either method, lay the 
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flsioots by flit-laving, heading them to one alftioots, oronly to prune off cafua 1 dead part*; 
or two eyes; thus they will readily take or the fruit-fpurs always arife towards the 
good root, fufficient for tranfplanting by au» xtretnc part of the young wood, as already 
tumn following, in nurfery-fpws, as diredted bferved. ... 

for the feedlings, and train them in the lame Thus will all thefe kinds of AandardMul- 
mannei. Jeriics gradually form themfelves into a bear- 

By Cuttings.—October, November and ing flate, though they rarely begin to bear any 
fpring are the proper fcafons; chufe young great quantity till twelve or fifteen years oldf. 
Ihoots of the former futnmer, firm healthful As Dwarfs foe Walls, icc.— Although 
good-bearing trees, cutting them oft’from about die fruit ripen very well upon ftandards, yet 
eight or ten to fifteen inches long, plant them w'hen trained again# walls and efpaliers, the 
in a fhady well flickered place, in rows, fetting fize and .flavour-i# often, confidcrably improv- 
them two* thirds at leaft in’ the ground ; many ed; therefore may have a few trees trained in 
of them will he properly rooted next autumn, both thefe ways,- i. e. walls and efpaliers, for 
But the meft expeditious method is to give varietyone mode of culture often ferves both, 
them the aid of a hot-bed; in March, there- They are at ftrft to be headed down low in 
fore, plant a parcel of middling cuttings in pots the uurfery, to procure branches near the 
of earth, and plunge them in any moderate hot- ground, as due&ed under die article Dwarf- 
bed; it will greatly facilitate their rooting ; trees, &c. then, being thus -furnilhed with 
being careful, when they begin to ihoot, to , fome lower branches, plant them again!! a 
harden them bv degrees to the full air; give oc- foutfi-wall, 01 in efpalieis, fifteen feet afun- 
cafional Iheltcr in die following winter, and in dcr; where train their brandies along liori- 
fpring plant them out in die nurfery-way, zontally, regularly to the right and left, fix 
treating them as above direfted. inches afunuer, each at full length, for the 

By Grafting and Budding.—This is rarely reafon already given, unhifs wliere (horcening 
prattifed, fmee they grow fo freely by layers isnccefiary to obtain a lupply of wood to fill 
and cuttings; grafting and budding, how- the allotted fp&cc, which fhould be regularly 
ever, are alfo certain methods for continuing coycred with bearing-branches quite from, 
the proper forts; and when intended for prac- bottom .to* top of the wall or efpalicr, at the 
tice, it mulVbe performed on feeding flocks above diftance from one another; obferving 
of any of the fpecies, in the ufual method. | each year, ip funamcr and winter pruning, to 
Culture as Fruit-trees. ' cut out all iuperfluous and irregular Ihoots; 

As before obferved, they as fruit-trees may at the fame time train, in different pans of each 
be trained both as ftandards in the open tree, fome regular lateral Ihoots, both towards 
ground, and as dwarfs for walls and efpaliers. the lower and upper-parts, to be coming for- 
As Standards. — They may be both full ward to a bearing ftatc, tliat every part of the 
Aandards, half-ftandnrds, and dwarf-Aandards, tree may be filled with bearing Ihoots, ad- 
but principally a»'full or half-Aandards. To vancing one after another; and as the foremoft 
have them full ftandards, train them witlr a Ihoots become too long, and require cutting 
Angle, upright, clean ftem, five or fix feet off, the laterals will, one after another, as juft 
high, then permit them to branch out laterally obferved, be ready to fupply their places.; and 
at that height to form a head. Half-ftandaras likewifeof fuch parts as become cankered ot 
train with four or five feet ftems, then let dead. 

them , branch into heads. Dwarf-Aandards When thefe trees are required’ for ;planta- 
may have half a yard or two-feet Aetna, at tions for variety, they lliould he trained up 
which height encourage branches all around eitJiCT to fuU'ftems, fix. feet high at leu A, amt 
for a head (fee Standard-trees, Dwarf- then fuflered to branch out in their natural 
trees, &cc.), obferving to afiiii the whole a way, or may be trained as half-Aandards for 
little at firft, when neceliary, in forming their fmaller rtuubberics, or even fome as dwarfs, 
heads fomewhat regular, by pruning irregu- to caufe a greater variety, 
lar growths, as dire&ed for oclter ftandard and MOTUS, Motion. The term Motion, aj»- 
dwarf fruit-trees. In either of thefe forms they plied to plants, is expreflive of the direction 
may be planted out in the garden or orchard; of growth inMliifcnent parrs of plants. , 
where let them principally take their own »a- Thc.di|re6fipmof the h|otion.of the roots 
tural growth, giving no other pruning than and ftems is totally oppolite ;ltle former either 
regulating or retrenching any crofs ditpgied running direflly downward into the ground, 
br other irregular branch ex, or thinning where or hornumtafly .under the furface ; and the 
fifach too clofc ; pr to fliorten any particu* ftems direct their Motion towards the air and 
lar long rambler; but never (horicn die gene- light of die fun, muftly inan upright polition; 
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but many run horizontally along the furface cloudy air, the lobes of the fame fort of taftflEt 
of the earth. . extend themfelves commonly along the foos- 

The canfes which concur in promoting the ftalk;, and after fun-fet they indiae ilill 
Motions of plants, are the moifi and warm lower, and hang vertically down tinder the 
vapours of the earth to the root, and the air foot-Aalk, and are applied clofe together like 
and ’light of the fun to the ftem ; for place the leaves of a book, by their lower furfaces:; 
any number of plants growing ih pots, in this Linnatus calls the fleep_of plants. 

« room which only admits a final! portion of Many -11 tuple leaves, when the furface is 
light at one place, the items will all inclirfe expofed to an ardent fun, become concave a- 
-towards that iide; in clofe dark thickets, the bove, but gradually recover as the heat de- 
young trees always lean to die part where the dines. 

moil Tight penetrates; and the new (hoots of But, of all the Motions of leaves, none is 
an efpalier, or wall-tree, detach themfelves fo fudden and rapid as that of the fenluiye 
from the efpalier or wall, in queftjjf the free and humble plants. See Mimosa. 
air and light. Another kind of Motion in plants is claf- 

The force of Motion feems to be greater ticity, which is refident particularly in fome 
in roots than in Hems; the root, without ever forts of feed-veflels, fuch as the yellow bal- 
once going out of its way, pierces die hardeA J famine, and fpurting cucumber, &c. in which 
foils, penetrates into walls, which it over- their fruit, when* arrivetf at maturity, burft 
turns, and even into rocks, which it fplits; open like a fpring, and dart out their feeds 
whereas Hems and branches furmount an oh- alfo with elaftic Force to a conAdcrable di- 
Aadc, by leaving their natural direction, and (lance. 

over-topping it. MOULD, or Earth. Sec Earth. 

Although the natural direction of moft MULCH, a fort of Arawy dting, fome*. 
Hems or trunks be to afeend, as was before what moHl, and not rotted, and is ufeful in 
obferved, yet fome, by their wcaknefs or gardening, to prote€l the roots of new-planted 
natural tendency, defeend: and fometimes by choice trees or Airubs from fevere froA in win- 
means of roots* breaking out all along the ter, and from being dried by the fierce fun or 
Acms and branches, as in Arawberry, penny- drying winds in fpring and fummer, before 
royal, and many other repent plants, fuch they are well rooted; for both of which pur- 
Aems arc, by thefc roots Ariking into the earth, poles, it is fpread evenly on the furface of the 
tethered as it were to the ground, and only ground round the Aem of the tree, as far as the 
their extremities can dire& their courfe up- roots extend, about three or four inches thick; 
wards. but which may lie augmented in winter if the 

Leaves and flowers alfo dired their courfe feveritv of the froA render it nccCflarv. 
■towards the air, and light of the fun ; leaves MULTICAPSULARES, Multicapfular, ‘of 
always turn their upper l'urface outward to many capfules ; plants whofe feed-veficl is 
the air and light; very obvious in wall-trees, formed of fevcral capfules united in one as it 
and that if a branch is over-turned, fo that were, fuch as thofeof columbine, peony, a ca¬ 
che leaves are turned the contrary way, they nite, iarkfpur, and the like. SceCAPSULA. 
will naturally diredf their furfaces again gra- MULTIFIDUS, Mulrifid, cut into many 
dually upward to the light ami air, though this parts, a flower, or calyx of a flower, that is 
often coAs them fcveral days’ growth; many divided into many fegments'; the term is alfo 
flowers alfo have a particular daily Motion, applicable to leaves. Sec Folium. 
prefent their furface diredUy to the fun, and MULTIFLOROUS, many flowers on one 
follow the diurnal courfe of that luminous foot-Aalk. 

body, fuch as the fun-flower, and mo A of MULT 1 PLICATUS Flos* a Multiplied 
the compound flowers; in all of which the Flower; one whofe petals are multiplied in 
diik or furface looks towards the enA in the number beypnd their natural, or chara&crif- 
morning, the fouth at noon, and the weA at ric, or Angle Aate, in two, three, or more 
slight. (cries ; ana fuch kinds are commonly called 

During the heat of the fun, the pinnated or double flowers, 
winged leaves, particularly of the papiliona- All Multiplied Flowers, however, are un- 
ccous tribe, rife vertically upward; the oppo- natural productions, becaufe the Angles of 
Ate lobes or foiiolcs, which compolc thefe every genus are the original, and the doubles 
leaves, rife fo as they arc generally applied are accidentally produced from the feeds of 
clofe together by their upper furfaces; bur the Angles; for a corolla in its Angle Aate, 
in that Aate of the atmolphere which gene- whether of one or fevcral petals, is that pro- 
rally precedes a Aortn, or during a clofe, moiA, per from which to draw the characters of any 

4 X a genus; 
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genus ; never from doubles, which being only 
varieties, are not to be depended on; fo that 
among botanifts, double flowers- ate often 
termed vegetable monitors, and are difrogard- 
ed; but, on the other band, double flowers 
are often the florift’s pride, and generally, in 
moft forts, are efteemed.as improved varieties 
of the refpccStive fpccies, confidered as orna¬ 
mental garden flowers. 

Bat a double flower is properly that whofe 
petal or petals are twice repeated ; though, in 
the common acceptation of the word double , 
allflowers, whether the petals are twice, thrice, 
or many times repeated in feveral feries, are 
among florifts generally called by rite general 
name of double flowers; in fotne the petals 
are often fo multiplied as to obliterate the parts 
of fructification ; in which (late they come 
under the denomination of luxuriant. See 
.Luxuriant Flowers. 

Multiplication is lefs common in flowers; 
naturally of one petal, than thole with leve- 
ral; in the former, however, it frequently 
happens, as in campanula , Sec. though not 
full in the higheft luxuriance ; but the lat¬ 
ter are fuhjcft to all degrees of luxuriance, - 
from the lowcft to the higheft, exemplified 
in anemone, ranunculus , marjh-marigold, flee.; 
See Plenus Flos. 

MUSA, Plantain-tree, or Banana. 

It confifts of very tall-growing, tree-like, 
herbaceous perennials of the Indies, for the 
bot-boufe collection, riling each with an up¬ 
right, tapering, foft ftem, fifteen or twenty 
feet high; adorned at top all around witn 
enormous leaves, one to two or three yards 
long, and proportionably broad; and from 
their centre a large fungous flower (talk, ter¬ 
minated by a vaft nodding fpadix of menope- 
taious, ringent flowers, protruded from the 
fpatha, fucceeded by a great clufter of cucum- 
ber-lhaped fruit, a Angle clufter weighing 
fometimes a dozen to fifteen or twenty pounds, 
or upwards, which are efculent and of a de¬ 
licious flavour. 

Clafs and order, Pohgamia Monatcia. 

CharalUn.~) Calyx, male, female, and 
hermaphrodite flowers on the fame fpadix, 
having female-hermaphrodites on the lower 
part, and male-hermaphrodites above, all in 
cluftcrs, each bunch having a fpatha for a 
<up, which is deciduous. Corolla, each 
floret of the fpadix is ringent, forming an up¬ 
per lip, and a ne&arium the lower lip. Sta- 
mina> in the hermaphrodite florets fix Tubu¬ 
late filaments, five of them in the corolla, the 
, ether in the ne<5tarium,.axx] is double the length 
of tl»e ethers, and terminated hy a linear an¬ 
thers, die reft have none; but in die males 


are equal'in-lheiength r and have all anthefrser; 
Pistillum, a large, long, triquetrous gee- 
men below the receptacle, a cylindric eie£t 
ftyle, and capitated roundilh ftigma, but no 
ftigma in the males. Pericardium, in the 
females a very long, flefhy, obfoletdy-trique- 
trous, trilocular, Ciaccaceous fruit. 

The plants of this genbs have ftems fo 
foft and porous as not to deferve the name oF 
trees, only in ftature, efpeciaily as they are 
perennial only in root, the ftems dying down 
to the ground annually in their native foil, 
after having borne their crop of fruit; they 
are naturaly fo quick in growth, as to (hoot 
from the bottom to fifteen or twenty feet 
height, flower, and produce ripe fruit, all in 
the fpace of nine or ten months: the ftem is 
about half a foot thick,.and of fo foft a nature, 
as it may be eafily ctlt down at one ilroke. 

The fpecies are, 

l. Musa paradijtaca. 

Tree af Paradife, or Common Plantain-tree .] 
Hath a ftrong, fibry, very fpreading root; 
an herbaceous, upright, taper ftem, rifing 
fifteen or twenty feet high; terminated by a 
clufter of very large leaves, about two yards 
long, and half a one broad; and a large, 
long, nodding fpadix of whiiifh-yeliow po¬ 
lygamous flowers, having the males perfiftent; 
fucceeded in the others by an exceeding large 
clufter of long, narrow, yellowifh, delicious 
fruit. 

Some authors have fuppofed this tree, from 
the prodigious fize of its leaves, to he that ak 
luded to, whofe leaves our firft parents ufed for 
clothing in paradife; and aifo that the fruit 
is the forbidden apple; however, as to rhefc 
intimations, we can only fay that the facrcd 
text, indeed, calls the leaves employed for this 
purpofc, fig leaves; but the fruit of this is alfo 
often by the moft ancient authors called a fig ; 
its. nature and tafte alfo refembles that fruit; 
and its leaves, hy reafon of their great fize and 
fubftance, were much more proper for. a veil 
or covering than thole of any fpecies of Jicur, 
which are fieldom more than.eight or ten 
inches long, and five or fix broad, whereas 
thofe of the fpccies of this genus, Muja , being 
two or three yards long, with proportionable 
breadth, coul. not fail of being pitched upon 
in preference to all others, efpeciaily as they 
might be eafily fewed together with the nu¬ 
merous thread-like filaments that may with 
the utmoft facility be peeled from .the item of 
the tree, 

A. MutA fab'untium. 

. Spotted Afvfa , or Banana-trceA Rifes with 
an upright, .herbaceous, fpotted ftem, twelve 
or fifteen feet high; terminated by a clufter 

ot 
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of leave* .near two yard* long, and half a one 
Abroad; a large nodding fpadix' of dowers, 
having the males deciduous ; and large cluf- 
teis of fhort, oblong, very lufctons fruit. 

Thefe curious exotics thrive freely here in 
our (loves, flower ami produce their enormous 
bunches of fruit in tolerable perfe&ion | bu 
as the plants grow very tali, and the leaves 
fb exceeding large, they require very capaci¬ 
ous (love-room, both in width anti height: 
they mull be potted ih large pots of rich 
mould, and plunged conftantly in the bark- 
bed, watering them plentifully in fummer 
three or four times a week, .and about twice 
in winter. 

The propagation is by fuckers arifing from 
the loot, particularly after having fruited, 
which may be taken off at any time in fum- 
u:cr, with fibres to their bottom, planred in 
pots, and plunged in the bark-bed, and they 
will uaddy grow; obferving, accoiding as 
their roots advance in-growth; to fliift them 
into larger pots. 

MUSC 1 ,. Moflef, a tribe or family of im¬ 
perfect plants, which conftitute the fccond 
order of the twenty-fourth clafs, Cryptogamia. 
Sec Classis. 

TIic plants of this order are for the moft 
part fo exceedingly minute, that their fructi¬ 
fications are either entirely concealed, or, from 
their minutenefs or fituation, are imperfectly 
vifibie. There ate of this order not lefs than 
thirteen gene ra, each of which comprehends 
many fpecies, and are moflly very dimi¬ 
nutive and creeping; with exceedingly weak 
(terns, creeping and rooting as they extend, 
clofely fet with fmall clofc-litting leaves; and 
extend ihcmfclves in a tufted manner, forming 
a fort of carpet on the ground, trees, and 
(tones; the fmallcil feldom exceed the third of 
an inch in height, and the largeft not above 
five or fix ; moflly perennial and ever-green, 
delight chiefly in moift fhady fituations, and 
are remarkably flow of growth; the flowers 
fo very fmall that their fructifications have not 
by t?ie fineft glafles been yet perfectly difeo- 
vered, fo as to diftinguifh their fex; though 
fuppofed to be univerfally male and female di- 
ftinCt; fometimes they fit clofe to the branches, 
and fometimes elevated upon long flender foot- 
flalks, and arc iucceeded by feed, by which 
they propagate themfelvcs. 

Though, from the exceeding minutenefs of 
thefe plants, it was formerly fuppofed they 
were only excrcfccnccs produced from the 
earth, trees, &c. but they are no lefs proper 
plants than thole of greater magnitude, though 
impcrfeCtly vifihlc in Tome of their cflential pans; 
for inany iufcCis arc fo (mail that they are 
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hardly vifibie, much left fo mull be their eyes, 
mouth, flee. yet theyipofieft adfl ih$ uerft-Ct 
part* of life} fo it is of the order ofjdanrs 
under confideration, being poflefied of pro¬ 
per flower* >nd feed. 

The fuppofed male flowers ronfift entirely 
of the antherse and their covering, a fort of 
very fmall cawi-fhaped calyptrai fufpended 
over the tops of the (lamina, like an extia- 
guifher. 

Tlie fuppofed female flowers are generally 
formed' into a very fmall cone, compofed of 
numerous fcules, each (aid to contain in it* 
wing a Angle feed, as fine as the finallefl dull. 

None of thefe plants are ever cultivated, lo 
only mention them for their Angularity, and 
as conftituting the fecond order ol the remark¬ 
able clafs Cryptogamia. 

Some of the Mofics grow in great plenty 
upon trees* particularly fruit-trees growing 
clofe in orchards, efpccially on cold, moift, 
barren foils, and frequently prove very inju¬ 
rious to fuch trees ; die only remedy is' to cut 
downfomeof the trees, or their larger branch¬ 
es, to admit the fun and air, and then thin the 
remainder ; and in winter, with an infirument 
of iron hollowed on the edge to fit the 
branches, ferape off the roughen iof the Mofs; 
and by two or three repetitions it will be de* 
ftroyed, but more efFcCtualiy if the ground 
between the trees is alfo ploughed or digged 
a dbe depth, to give vigour to the roots, mat 
:he trees may aflumc a free growth at top. 

Moll of the plants of tins numerous tribe 
have rite lingular property, aftfcr being pre¬ 
served dry feveral years, that being momened 
:hcy will refume their original verdure. 

Some of'thefe plants nave a wonderful ef¬ 
ficacy in- preferring dry fuch bodies as are 
fufceptible of moiluire, and retaining for a 
long time the humidity of young plants out 
of ground; for which reaton tender young 
plants or cuttings, flee. as are to be lent to 
iny diftance, if wrapped up in Tome forts of 
large mofs, it will greatly preferve their vege- 
ative faculty. 

MYRICA, Candleberry Myrtle- 

The plants are of the mrub kind, confifl- 
ng of hardy deciduous flirubs for the plcafure- 
gruden, and ever-green* for the green-houfc; 
all of whi«b riling with ihrubby, branching 
(terns, from about three to five feet high"; 
garnilhed with oblong, Ample, entire leaves; 
met dioecious, apetalous flowers in amen- 
ums, focceeded by clufters of fmall berries, 
which, in Tome of the fpecies, afford a fort of 
green wax, with which candles arc made; 
hence the name of Candleberry Myrtle. 

Oafs and order, Diarcia Tctraiui> ia. 

Chirac - 
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Charatlers.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers on feparate plants, in oblohg, oval 
amentums, imbricated on all fides, formed of 
many fmall, concave, moon-fhaped fealcs, 
forving as-calyxes, each containing one flower. 
Corolla, no petals. Stamika, in the 
males four, and fometimes fix filaments, and 
great didymous antherae, with die lobes bifid. 
risTiLi.UM, in the females an ova! gcr.hen, 
tw<? ftylcs, and fimple ftigmas. Pkricar- 
piijm, an unilocular berry, having one feed. 

There are four fpeeies in the Englifli gar¬ 
dens, two of them hardy and deciduous, and 
the others tender and evci-green. 

Hardy Deciduous Kinds. 

1. MyRICA cerifcra. 

tVax-bcaring Myrica , commonly called Can - 
dtrberry Myrtle. 1 Hath an upright fhrubby 
ftem, brandling five or fix feet high, with 
yellowifh-brown branches; lanceolate, (lightly, 
ferrated, fhining green leaves, three inches 
long, and one broad, placed irregularly on 
very fliort foot-ftalks ; and dioecious, amen¬ 
taceous, fmall, whitifh flowers at tire lidcs of 
the branches ; fucceedcd in the female plants 
by cluftdVs of fmall blue berries, replete with 
a fort of green waxy matter. 

Variety. ] Dwarf Carolina Candleberry 
Myrtle with broad leaves. 

They are natives of North America, but 
have been long refidents of our gardens ; and 
both the varieties are choice furniture for the 
fhrnbbery; whilft young they often retain 
their leaves like an ever-green great part of 
winter; but when older they conflantly fired 
their leaves in autumn: the leaves of both 
forts poflefs a very agreeable fragrance of an 
aromatic nature, like a Myrtle. 

It is from this fpeeies the North Americans 
procure the wax tor. candles, before mention¬ 
ed. 

2. Myrica Gale. 

(Gale)— Sweet IVillotv, or Dutch Myrtle .] 
Hath under-lhrubby, upright flems, branch¬ 
ing three or four feet high; lanceolate, flight— 
ly-ferrated leaves, an inch and a half long, on 
very fliort foot-balks; and dioecious, amen¬ 
taceous, fmall, whitilh flowers, fucceedcd in 
the female plants by cluftcrs of fmall berries. 

This grows naturally on fume boggy 
grounds both in England and other northern 
parts of Europe: it is cultivated as furniture 
for the (h rubbery, but muft have a moifl fi- 
tuation. 

Ever-.green Kinds for the Gretn-houfe. 

9. Myrica auercifolia. 

Oak-leaved African Myrica.] Hatha flirub- 
by flew, branching three or four feet high; ob- 
j WJ g, oppofitcly-UDURted, clofe-fitting, fmooth 


leaves; an inch and a half long, and half, as 
broad; end whitifli-green flowers, in oval 
aoicnttims, fucceedcd by fmall round berries. 

Variety.] With hairy leaves. 

4. Myrica cordifolia. 

Heart-leaved Auhiop/an Myrica.] Hath a 
'fhrubby, {lender ftem, branching four or five 
feet high ; heart-fhaped, ferrated, clofe-fitting 
leaves; and round! <h a men turns of flowers, fuc- 
cceded in the female plants by fmall berries. 

All thefe ihrubs flower in June and July, 
which in the firft and fecond forts are fuc¬ 
ceedcd by berries in our gardens; but in the 
others rarely any in England; neither flowers 
nor fruit are ornamental; fo that the merit of 
the ihrubs conlifts in the variety and aromatic 
fragrance of their leaves, and for which they 
demand admittance in every good collection. 

Thejr Propagation. 

Their propagation is by feed, layers, anti 
fuckers. 

By Seed.—The feed are procured from the 
places where the refpe£tive fpeeies grow na¬ 
turally. Sow them as foon as they can be 
procured, in pots or boxes of rich earth, half 
an inch deep, and at the approach of hot wea¬ 
ther move them to iliadc, to remain all fusn~ 
inert they fometimes come up the fame year, 
if fowo early, other wife often not till the 
fecond ; however in winter remove the hardy 
kinds under a warm hedge, and the others in 
garden-frames to have fhelrcr of the glafles in 
bad weather, and they will all come up the 
fecond fpring; giving water all fuinmcr, 
flicker again in winter, and in fpring plant 
them out, the hardy forts in nurlery rows to 
remain two or three years rill proper for the 
fhrubbery ; and plant the tender forts in pots, 
to be placed among the grecn-houfc plants. 

■ By Layers.—-Cboofc for this operation the 
young worn), which lay by flit-laying in au¬ 
tumn , and during the following fuuimer 
water them -plentifully in dry weather, and 
they will be tolerably rooted by the autumn 
following; but if not, let them remain ano¬ 
ther year, toeffeS it properly; tlicn trunfplant 
the bauly forts in mirici v-rows, to remain till 
fit for the fhrubbery ; and the tender kinds 
plant in pots, to manage as green-hotil'e plants. 

By Suckers. — The hardy forts fometimes 
fend up a few fuckers, which in autumn may 
be taken up with roots, and planted out in 
Che nurfery for a year or two. 

Cuttings of all the forts may alfo be tried, 
though not to be <Jrpei»de<l on : cboofc the 
quite young (hoots; and if’ fomc are planted 
in pots plunged in a hot-bed and covered clofc 
with a hand-glafs, fomc of them may proba¬ 
bly take root. 
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MYRSINE, jtfrican Box-trte. 

A genus, confining of an ever-green, exotic 
flirub for the green-houfe, garnifhed with oval 
box-likc leaves, and pentandrious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Paitandria Afonogynia. 

Charatlcrs .] Calyx, a fmall, five-parted, 
connivcnt cup. Corolla, monopetalous, 
the border half-cut into five femi-ovate feg- 
ments. Stamina, five very fmall filaments, 
topped with erect Tubulate anthcrae. Pi stil¬ 
ium, a fubglobofe germeu, almoft filling the 
corolla, with a cyliudraceom ftyle, crowned 
with a large woolly ftigma, hanging beyond 
the flower. Prricarimum, a roundifh, dc- 
prefTed, one-ceiled berry, with a fubglobofe 
iced obliquely fixed to tire bottom of the berry. 

THc fpecies is, 

M Y R s i n b aft icana. 

African box-leaved Myt[ine.~\ Rifes with a 
flirubby branching item, four or five feet high, 
garniihed -with Jmall, oval, ftrratcd-lcavcs, 
placed alternate, and thickly fet on the 
branches ; the flowers arc of a dark purple, 
come out towards the ends of the brandies in 
clutters, and ate fucecedcd by roundifh ber¬ 
ries, which become of a blue-purple colour 
when ripe. 

This plant makes a pretty appearance, but 
:nufi always be kept in pots of goad earth in 
older for having lhcltcr in winter, and ma¬ 
naged as others of the flirubby green-houfe 
kinds. 

The propagation is bv fowing die feeds in 
fpriiig on a hot-bed ; and when the plants arc 
lit to iranlphint, plant them fingly into fmall 
pots, obferving to {bade and water them as 
may appear wanting; and in September they 
may be removed into the green-houfe for die 
wituci ; they may alio be railed by cuttings 
t-i the soilin' fiioots in fummer. 

MYRTITS, Myrtle-ticc. 

This celebrated plant of antiquity comprifes 
many elegant varieties of the fhrub kind, for 
cur green-houfe collections, and fome beau¬ 
tiful fpecies for the hot-houfc, all dcliglitful 
ever-greens of great fragrance; riling with 
branchy firms three to eight or ten feet high, 
in their native foil; clofcly garniihed with fim- 
plc entire leaves, and quinquepctalous, her¬ 
maphrodite flowers fiom the lidcs of the 
branches, fucccedcJ by oval berries. 

Cfals ami order, leaf and) /a Aloncrynia. 

Chat atla s.] Calyx is numop!iylloU 3 , 
five-parted, placed on the gennen, and per¬ 
manent. Co ri-l la is quinquepetaious, the 
petals r»v;,l, and .inferred into the calyx. Sta¬ 
mina, twenty or more capillaiv filaments in¬ 
fected into the calyx, and very fmall ant her* J 
J’lstillvm* a gerjpin under the. corolla, 


Sender Ryle, and obtufe fljgtna . .Pericar - 
pium, an oval, umbilicatea, trilocular berry, 
each cell having one kidney-fhaped feed. 

To this genus Linnaius adds tile Pimento, 
or all-fpice, a beautiful ever-green aromatic, 
and hot-houfe plant. 

There are about four fpecies of this genus 
retained in the Englifh gardens; one is rhu 
common Myrtle, a very comprchenfive fpe- 
cics, being the parent of all thofe different 
varieties of Myrtle found in our grccn-houfc 
collections : the other iluce fpecies arc for the 
(love. 

Green-houfe Kinds. 

One fpecies only is for the green-houfe, the 
common Myrtle, hut which, as before cb- 
ferved, afFords many varieties. 

The fpecies are, 

i. MY RTus communis. 

Common MyKtIc-trre.~\ Rifes wirli a fhrubbv, 
uptight, firm item, branching numeroufly all 
around into a clofe full head, riling from 
three to ten feet high ; clofcly garnifhed with 
oval-lanceolate, entire, rftofily oppofae leaves, 
from half an inch to an inch and a half long, 
and one broad, on fliort foot-flalks ; and nu¬ 
merous fmall, pale flowers from the axillas, 
fingly on each foot-ltalk, having diphyiious 
iuvolucrums -, each flower fuccceded by a 
final], oval, dark-purple berry. 

The mo ft material varieties arc, 

Broad- haved' Roman Myrtle .—Hath oval, 
fliining, green leaves, an inch and a half 
long and one broad, and is remaikably flori- 
ferous. 

Goltl-firiped broad leaved Roman'Mytle. 

Broad-leaved Dutch Afvit !'.— Hath fpcar- 
fhaped, fliarp-pointed, dark-green leaves,, 
inch long, and about three quarters of one 
broad. 

Double-flowered Dutch Myrtle. 

Bread leaved Jews’ Afyitte .—Haying the 
leaves placed by threes at each joint; by 
wliich particular circumftaucc this fpecies is 
in univerfal efiimation among tfie Jews in 
their religious ceremonies, particularly in de¬ 
corating their tabernacles, and for which puv- 
pofe many gardeners about l f ondon cultivate 
this variety with particular Carr, to fell to the 
above people, who arc often obliged to put- 
chafe it at the rate of fix-pence or a !htiling 
for a fmall branch ; for the ti ^ic fort having 
the leaves exactly by threes, very fcarcc, 
and is a curiolity; but by caife in its propaga¬ 
tion, taking only the jpcrfctflly tt rnate-lcaved 
(hoots for cuttings, it may be iiuTc.ttcd fa ft 
enough, and is-worth the attention of toe i n- 
rious, and particularly thofe who rahe-Mvi- 
tlcs for the.London maikcts. 
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Orange leaved Spanijh Myrtle.] Has oval, 
fpear-Shaped leaves, an inch and a half long 
or more, and one broad, in clufters round the- 
branches, and refembling the fhape and colour 
of orange-tree leaves. 

Gold-ftriped-leaved orange Myrtle. 

Coalmen Upright Italian Myrtle.] Hath its 
branches and leaves growing more credt, the 
leaves oval, lanceolate-ihaped, acute-pointed, 
and near an inch long, and half a one broad. 

Siiver-ftriped upright Italian Myrtle. 

Gold-ftriped upright Myrtle. 

Rufcus-leaved upright Myrtle. 

White-berried upright Italian Myrtle. 

Portugal Acute-leaved Myrtle.] Has fpear- 
fhaped, oval, acute-pointed leaves, about an 
inch long. 

Box-leavedMyrtle] Hath weak branches, 
fmali, oval, obtuie, lucid-grecn, clofely-placed 
leaves. 

Striped box-leaved Myrtle. 

Rofemary - leaved Myrtle.] Hath ere£t 
branches, fmali. narrow, lanceolate, acute- 
pointed, fliinine-green, very fragrant leaves. 

Silver-ftripea rofemary-leaved Myrtle. 

Thyme-leaved Myrtle.] Hath very fmali 
clofely-placed leaves. 

Nutmeg Myrtle.] Hath ere& branches and 
leaves; the leaves oval, acute-pointed, and 
finely-fcented like a nutmeg- i 

Broad-leaved Nutmeg Myrtle.] Silver-ftrip- 
cd-leaved—Blotched-leaved. 

Criflated , or Cock' s-comb Myrtle , frequently 
tailed Bird's-nejl Myrtle.] Hath narrow, 
iharp-pointed leaves, criflated or tufted at in¬ 
tervals. 

Thefe are the principal varieties of the 
Myrtus communis ; but of which forts there 
are fevcral intermediate varieties of lefs note; 
and more may ftili be obtained from feed, 
though the plants are rarely raifed from feed 
in England, but moftly by flips and cut¬ 
tin gs. 

They are all beautiful ever - green ihrubs 
of exceeding fragrance; exotics originally of 
the fouthern parts of Europe, and of AGa and 
. Africa, and consequently in this country re¬ 
quire flicker of a greea-houfe in winter: all 
of which, though rather of the fmaU-leaved 
kind, have their foliage clofely placed, and 
remain all the year, and feveral of them are 
very flortferous in fummer; and when there 
is a collcdkm of the different forts, they af¬ 
ford an agreeable fource of variety with each 
other; they therefore claim general efteem as 
principal green-houfc plants, efpecially as they 
am all fp eafily raifed'from cuttings, and of 
fuch Cafy'culture, as to be attainable in every 
garden where there is any fort of grecsi- 


houfe, or garden-frames fumiflied with dales 
for prote&ing them in winter from froff: but 
Ionic of the broad-leaved forts are fo hardy as 
to fucceed in the full ground, againfl a fouth- 
wall and other warm expofures all the year, 
by only allowing them flieltcr Of mats occa- 
fionallv in feverefrofty weather; fo that a few 
of thefe forts may be alfo exhibited in a warm 
fituatinn in the ihrubbery: obferving, how¬ 
ever, all the forts are principally to be conft- 
dered as green-houfe plants, and a due por¬ 
tion of them muff always remain in pots to 
move to that department in winter. See their 
Propagation and General Culture. 

Stove Kinds. 

There are feveral fpecies of the ftove tem¬ 
perature, as being natives of the Indies ; but 
there are not more than three or four of the fol¬ 
lowing forts commonlv met with ia the Eng¬ 
lish gardens; all of which are beautiful ever¬ 
greens, with larger leaves than the Myrtus com¬ 
munis, and are moftly ftrong.aromaties. 

a. Myrtus ze/anica. 

Ceylon IVhite-berried Myrtle.] Hath a flirub- 
by upright ftem, branching ere6Uy fix or eight 
feet high ; oval, ihining-green, oppofire, ve¬ 
ry odoriferous leaves, on fliort foot-ftalks; 
and all the branches terminated by pedun- 
cu!i, each fuflaining many fragrant flowers, 
fucceeded by foowy-white berries, but rarely 
in England. 

3. Myrtus Pimento. 

Pimento, or Jamaica All-fpice-tree.] Rifes 
with an upright tree-flem, branching regu¬ 
larly, twenty or thirty feet high, having a 
fmooth brown bark; large, oblong - oval, 
pointed, ftifF, fhining, very odoriferous leaves, 
like thofe of bay, placed alternate ; and at the 
fidcs and termination of the branches large 
ioofe bunches of grecniih flowers, fucceeded 
by round, duiky, hard, fpicy fruit, called all- 
fptce, or Jamaica pepper. 

Variety.] Pimento with oval ohtufe leaves. 

This fpecica is wholly an admirable fine 
aromatic, its leaves are remarkably fine feent- 
ed; and ita fruit is that valuable fpicc, Ja¬ 
maica pepper, or all-fpice, fo called bccaufc 
it is fuppofed to partake of die odour and tafte 
of moft other fpices. The tree grows in 
great abundance in the ifland of Jamaica, 
where its fruit is made a confident hie branch 
of trade ; is generally gathered a little before 
it acquires fufl growth, and dried in the fun 
ten or twelve days, is then packed up ready 
for exportation to Europe. 

4. Myrtus tomentoja. 

fVoolty-leaved Chineje Myrtle.] Rifes with 

a tree-like ftem, having a lightifh bark; the 
leaves are large, ©yal, triple-nerved, and un¬ 
derneath 
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dcrneath downy; the flowers, which are of a 
beautiful red, come out on peduncles, one, 
two, or three together. * 

This fhrub, both in refpedt to its foliage and 
flowers, bears but little fimilitude to the com¬ 
mon myrtle ; it is exceedingly beautiful, and if 
fuftereu to grow up, will acquire the height of 
many feet. Its bloflfoms are larger than thofe 
of the common myrtle ; they arc produced in 
June and July. 

5. Myrtus diarca. 

Dice ecus American Myrtle .] Rifes with an 
upright tree-ftem, branching many feet high ; 
oblong, thick, oppolite, odoriferous leaves; 
and at the axillas and ends of the branches 
pcdunculi dividing into trichotomous panicles 
of Ho'wcts, fuccecaed by final 1, globular, fpicy 
berries. 

livcrv part of the tree is a ftrong aromatic. 

(i. Myrtus lucida. 

Shun nr-leaded Surinam Myrtle .] With ob¬ 
long fertile leaver, dirninithing and lanceolate 
at the apex ; and peduncles having rnortly 
three flowers. 

7. Myrtus caryofhyllata. 

Clove- fccnitd Ceylon Myrtle .] With ob- 
ovate, oppolite leaves, and peduncles tritid 
multiflorous. 

8 . Myrtus brafiliana. 

HnjUnin ciliated Afyrtlc.~\ Rifes with a 
blanching ftetn, having a whitilh bark; broad, 
oval, ihining, oppolite leaves, and naked pe- 
1 mules fuilaining folitaiy flowers, with cili¬ 
ated petals. 

General Obfen'ations. 

All tlicfc fpccies of Myrtus arc exotics of 
the Ihrub and tree kind, tnougli in this coun¬ 
try, as being confined in pots, the largell of 
them aflttmc only the growth of moderate 
fliruhs. The fir It f|>ccies. Common Myrtle,' 
is conliderably the inoft noted fpccies of this 
genus in litis country, where, in mod of our 
green-houfe collections, one or other of the 
vaiictics is found in tolerable plenty ; but all 
the varieties of it highly merit notice. The 
other four fpecies are rare in England; they 
however are retained in many curious gardens, 
in the (love collection, more particularly the 
Pvtento, which is a very beautiful odorife- 
t otis ever-green, and erAibits a tine variety in 
the fir,vc at all l'eafons ; in lhorr, all the {pe¬ 
eks, both gtcen-houfe and llovc kinds, have 
a pretiv ctVedt as ever-greens, and fome ot the 
forts flower very ornamcmally, particularly of 
tin Common Myrtle. 

With rcfpe& to flowering, all the varieties 
of the Myrtus Communis flower here in July 
and Augurt, molt of which ate very tlori- 
ferotts, but more particularly the broad-leaved 


Roman kind, which is often covered wjth 
flowers; and in fome of the forts they are fuc- 
jceeded here by berries ripening iit winter. 
Some' of the dove kinds alfo flower here, but 
[are rarely fucceeded by fruit in England. 

The flowers, however, of moft of the forts 
are fmall, but numerous, and are all formed 
each of five oval petals, and many (lamina* 
[See the Characters. 

As all the fpecies require otcaftonal (belter 
here, they muft be kept always in pots, for 
moving to the proper places of fheitcr, ac¬ 
cording to their nature; the Adyrtus Commu¬ 
nis and varieties to the green-houfe in winter; 
the others to the ftove, to remain all the year: 
therefore let all the forts be potted in light 
rich earth, and, as they advance in growth, 
Ihift them into larger pots, managing the 
Myrtles as other green-houfe fhrubs, and the 
ftovc-kinds as other woody exotics of the 
ftove. See their Propagation and Central 
Culture ; alfo Greek-house and Stove 
Plants. 

But, as we before obferved, the broad- 
caved Myrtus communis being hardier than 
the finaller-leaved kinds, fome of them may 
alfo be turned out into the full ground in a 
warm fituation again ft a fouth wall, &c. allow¬ 
ing them ihelter of mats in frofty weather, and 
mulch the ground over their roots: they wilt 
frequently fuccced tolerably, and effect a" good 
variety in fuch places. 

Propagation and Genera! Culture. 

The propagation of the Myrtus communis 
and varieties is effected abundantly by flips or 
cuttings, alfo by layers; but as the former 
ftrike freely, it is the moft eligible method 
for railing any conftderable quantity, as alfo 
the handl'omeft plants, which may be ftruck 
either in natural earth, or more cfte&ually by 
aid of hot-beds, to bring them forward.' 

By Slips and Cuttings.—The young (hoots, 
either of the fame or former ycai’s growth^ of 
from about two or three to five or lix inches 
long, are the proper paits for planting; but 
more freely in the fame year’s ihoots; and, as 
above fa id, may be ftruck either in natural earth 
without artificial heat, or by aid of hot-beds; but 
by the latter you may greatly facilitate the root- 
i ng and ti rft effort of growth. By cither method 
the work may be performed any time ttom 
March or April until Auguft, though June or 
July is the moft common feafon, cfpecialty 
when intended' to ufc the ihoots of the year, 
which are generally in prime order in July, 
ami often ftrike freely the fame year without 
uiu of hot-beds; the young (hoots of the 
former year will alfo often- ftrike tolerable, 
especially if-planted in faring or early in hr.n- 
4 Y * mer; 
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User; or by aid of hot-beds may be made to plenty of water three or four times i week at 
ftrike root'readily at any time in the fpring or waft, or oftener in very hot weather; thus they 
fummer feafon. By aid of a hot-bed, how- will forammes be rooted in a month or fix 
ever, all the forts, both of one or two years weeks, which will appear by their (bowing 
(hoots, may be greatly facilitated in rooting; figos of growth at top ; or fomerimes they do 
a dung hot-bed under common frames and not root freely till the following fpring ; obferv- 
lights will do, though a bark hot-bed of a ftove, ing, when rooted, (howing figns of growth, to 
&c. is confiderably the mod eligible and ef- inure them gradually to the lull air, ftill fup- 
fe&ual, and may be readily ufea any dme in plying them duly with water during the hot 
fpring and fummer for this purpofe ; and by weather, whereby they will (hoot in height; 
which affiftance vaft numbers of cuttings may and thofe planted early will often branch out 
be ftruck with the utmoft facility in a ihort laterally a little the fame year, fo as to corn- 
time, with but little trouble ; and plants thus mence pretty little plants by autumn : let them 
ftruck in fpring or early in fummer, may be remain in the full air until October, then re- 
fo much forwarded as to form pretty little move them in their pots or pans into the green- 
plants the fame year, and be fit to pot off houfe, or under a good garden-frame, &c. for 
feparately early in autumn. We will, how- the winter, and in fpring the forwarded in 
ever, exhibit leparate directions for both me- growth may be potted oft feparately in ftnail 
thods, i. c. ftriking them in natural catth, and pots; but if rather fmall and weak, or but indif- 
by hot-beds. 1 ferently rooted, let them have another fummer's 

Firft, by ftriking them in natural earth.— growth, and pot them out fcparatelv in Sep- 
We noticed above, that the planting might be tember or fpring following, as it ifia.ll 1'eem 
performed any time from March till Auguft ; proper, managing them as other green-houfe 
obferve in refpeCl to this, that if you would fhrubs of fimilar temperature, and ftiifr them 
begin in fpring, or early in fummer, you mull into larger pots occafionally, according as they 
choofe principally the" flioots of the former (hall require. 1 

year; and if you do not begin planting till For want of frames and glaffes of any fore 
June or July, but particularly the latter month, to ftrike the cuttings under, oiled paper-frames 
the young lhoots of the year will be arrived may be ufed, which may be obtained at an 
at a proper growth, and will root freely. Ob- eafy expenfe, and arc excellent for ftriking 
lerve, in choofing the (hoots either of the for- many forts of cuttings; they admit the rays 
naer or fame year, to choofe the ftraight dean of light and heat fufficientfy, at the fame 
growth, of from about two or three to four time afford fuch an agreeable" lhade from the 
or five inches length, and as robuft as pof- fun that no other is required, and which is of 
fibie ; which diveft of the lower leaves, two fuch a nature as greatly to promote the root- 
parts of three of their length ; they are then ing of cuttings. 

ready for planting; then having tome large But Myrtle cuttings, lhoots of the year- 
wide garden-pots, or flat wide earthen pans, fix will fometimes ftrike in the open ground ; and 
or eight inches deep, with holes at bottom to if planted betimes in fummer, either in pots or 
difeharge the fuperabundant moifture after pans, as above mentioned, and plunged in a 
watering, fill the pots or pans with light rich (hady border, or the flips planted in the earth 
mould, in which plant the dips or cuttings, of fuch a border of rich earth, and in either 
many in each pot or pan, if required, inferring method plentifully fupplied with moifture, they 
the ftnail cuttings within an inch of their tops, will often, in many of them, root tolerably the 
and about an inch or two afunder; give dirc&ly fame year, and fhoot a little at top; though 
fome water to fettle the earth ciofely about rarely Yo effectual, or make fo good plants by 
each plant ; then either plunge the pots. Sec. autumn as thofe forwarded in the above man¬ 
ia a (hallow garden-frame, and put on the ner, nor near fo ftrong as thofe ftruck in the 
glafies, or under oiled paper-frames, or cover following method by aid of artificial heat, 
each pot or pan clofe with a low hand-glafg, By aid of Hot-bcdst—By the affiftance of 
which is rather the raoft eligible for facili- hofc-beds, either that of dung, under frames 
tailing their rooting ; in either method, how- and glaffes, oiled paper-frames, or in the bark- 
evef, obferve to plunge the pots in the earth, bed, in the ftove, &c. but rather the latter ; 
and keep them clofe covered with the glaffes, but bv either method the rooting and firft 
ftcc. where practicable, to exclude the air ; for growth of the flips may be greatly forwarded; 
this will promote the quick emiffion of roots a bark-bed in particular in the ftove, See. is 
the fame feafon; remembering to afford them rite moft eligible and cffedtual for this pur- 

— -r. -t fkadc from the mid-day fun, but if pofe; and in which vaft numbers of flips or 

paper, non* is wanted; and give cuttings may be readily ftruck, at any time 

" from 
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from March until Auguft, both in (hoot* ofj 
the former year, and of the fame year’? growth, j 
from three or four to five or lu inches long; 
and that thofe (truck in fpring and early m 
Cummer, will form fine young plants for pot- 
ling off early in the proceeding autumn. 
However, m default of bark hot-beds, one of 
dung under glafles may be ufed fuccefsfully ; 
but if furnilncd with both, give preference 
conliderably to a bark-bed. 

Therefore being furnifhed with pots, or 
rather wide pans, as before diredled, filled 
with fine rich earth, take off a quantity of 
flips or cuttings, the mod robuft (hoots; 
which if in fpring or early in dimmer, thofe 
of the former year mu ft be chofen ; and at a 
more advancedVeafon, thofe of the fame year 
will lie arrived to a proper growth for this 
purpofc: obferving, for either iort, to ftrip off 
the under leaves, as before advifed; then 
plant them in the pots or pans, as already 
exhibited, give a general watering, and di- 
rcdlly plunge them in the hot-lied, affording oc- 
cafional flight (hade from the fierce fun, and 
water them frequently ; they will thus root iu 
a fortnight or three weeks, and advance in 
growth; obferving to inure them gradually 
to the open air, if the temperature of the wea¬ 
ther permits, in a flickered iituation ; or in a 
frame, if cold weather, and from thence by 
degrees expof'e them fully for the remainder of 
the dimmer, in a flickered place, and fupply 
them duly with water in dry weather; they 
will be fine plants by September; and, as be¬ 
fore obferved, thofe raifed early will be then 
fit to pot oft' lingly into fmall pots - r and the 
latter plantings will be fit for potting in fpring 
or autumn following; removing them all to 
(belter towards the middle or Tatter end of 
Ovftobcr. 

In linking the cuttings by the above me¬ 
thod, if, as foon as they are planted and 
plunged in the hot-bed, each pot or pan is co- 
voretT clofe with a low hand-glafs, it will ftill 
contribute to facilitate their rooting the more 
effectually; for being clofc coveicd, it will 
force out roots fooncr, and prevent the cuttings 
from running up weak ; obferving, however, 
when they begin to advance at top, to remove 
•ie glafles. 

By the above method* of artificial heat, in 
(hiking Myrtle cuttings, you niay make two 
or three plantings each leafon, where large 
quantities arc required; the firft planting in 
March or April, of the belt talk year’s (hoots; 
the fecond early in June, of the fucceeding 
beft (hoots; or about Mklfummcr, or foon 
after, may plant (hoots of the year; and in 
a month or fix weeks after, the next beft (hoots 


alfo of the fame year will be cqpie forward, 
and of which nvay be made another planta¬ 
tion; plunging each planting in the bark-bed. 
Sic. as above; thus may you nave three young 
fucceifions advancing in diffeient ftages of 
growth each year in ftore-pans-j fome ready 
for potting off finely every autumn and fpring, 
whereby a large flock may be always kept-up, 
as is more particularly neceflary for thofe 
who raife them for (ale, efpecially about Lon* 
don, for Covent-garden market, where amaz¬ 
ing quantities are brought for fale in fpring 
and iummer. 

Thofe who propagate large quantities of 
thefc plants annually, (houia always keep 
fume itrong bu(hy plants for furnithing flips 
or cuttings for this purpofe. 

Propagation by Layers.—Such plants as are 
furni/hed with young bottom branches or 
(hoots fituated low enough for laying, may 
be layed in fpring, in the ufual way ; every 
(hoot will readily emit roots, and be fit to 
tranfplant into feparate pots in autumn. 

By Seed.—This may be fown in fpring, in 
pots of light mould, and plunged in a mode¬ 
rate hot-bed; the plants will foon comeup, which 
when two or three inches high, pot them off 
feparately in fmall pots; manage them as the 
others, and probably as they advance in growth 
may difeover fome new varieties. 

General Culture. 

With refpedt to the general culture of all 
thefe forts of common Myrtle, they fucceed 
in the open air from May until the middle Or 
towards the latter end of October, when re¬ 
move them in their pots to the green-houfe; or, 
in default of fufficicnt green-houfe room, fome 
of a low or moderate growth may be placed 
into a deep garden-frame under glafles, allow¬ 
ing air freely in all mild weather, by opening 
the glafles wide; giving alfo moderate water¬ 
ing, in (imiiar temperate weather, during win¬ 
ter, Sec. about once a week or ten days, arid 
every other day at leaft in fummer; and ac¬ 
cording as they advance in growth, ihift them 
into larger pots; which may be neceflary every 
year to one or other of them. , See Green¬ 
house Plants. 

In training thefe ihrubs, obferve, that, as 
they naturally branch out all around, often 
feathered quite to die bottom, in a beautiful 
manner, if you deftgn any (hall form ftand- 
ards with bu(hy heads for variety, trim bff 
the lower (hoots gradually fo as to form a 
ftraight clean item, one, two, or three feet 
high, then (offer diem to branch out every 
way at top to form a head: but thofe which 
are intended to be low and branchy quite to 
the bottomt (hoald have the lateral (hoots en- 
4 Y a cou raged 
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courage*! nearly in their own way, whereby Propagation of the Stove Ktqds. 

they will be feathered all the way from hot- The tenderer kinds of Myrtus for the ftove 
torn to top, and aflume a more pi&urefque are commonly propagated by feeds; thyugh, 
appearance. . when any are pretty branchy, it may alfo be 

Let them afterwards for the mod part af- ried by layers and cuttings, 
fame their own natural growth, except occa- By Seed.—This is procured from abroad by 

fionaiiy pruning any long rambling ihoots ; or :hc dealers, preferved in fand, &ct and arrives 
when their heads become thin, draggling, and n fpring, which fow as foon after as pofli- 
irregular, to Shorten-with a knife fuch Ihoots ble, in pots of frclh rich mould, and plunge 
as mall appear proper, either in order to force hem in a bark-bed ; the plants will conic up 
out laterals to make good deficiencies, or to he fame fcafon ; which, when of two or 
form regularity. hree inches height, plant out in feparatc final! 

Never prad&ife clipping thefe fhrubs with pots, plunge them alfo in the bark-bed, ftip- 
garden-fhears into globes, pyramids, See. as >1 v them with water, and manage them as 
iometimes done; but let all ncceflary trim- other woody plants of fimilar temperament, 
siting be performed by knife, and that only in By Layers.—The fir ft fort in particular 
cafes of irregularity as above; for they always often branch out low ; lay fomc of the young 
appear the mod agreeable when they grow hoots in fpring, by flit-laying or wiring, 
nearly according to nature. &cc. plunging the pots in which they are 

If the heads of any of thefe plants at any laved in the tan-bed; they will prohahlv be root¬ 
time become very irregular, or thin and flub- ed in one year, though it is luinciimcs two be- 
by, they may be renewed by heading down all fore they ftrike good root, when pot them oft' 
the branches pretty fhort in fpring, and ihift- feparatcly. 

ing them into larger pots of frefh mould, By Cuttings.—In May or June cut off fume 
with the ball of earth about their roots, af- ftiort young Ihoots from ftich of the plants as 
fording plenty of water all fummer, and they afford them, plant them in pots of" freili coin- 
will all branch out again rrumeroufly, and poft, plunge them in the bark-bed, and cover 
form handiome full heads by the fucceeding them clofe with a low hand-glafs, giving due 
autumn. refrclhmcnts of water; they will moftly take 

Sometimes when Myrtles arc become very good root the fame year, and lie fit to plant in 
weak ftraggling (hooters, with naked unfight- feparatc fmall pots. 

ly heads, it headed down, as above, in April In the general management of thefe forts, 
or May, turned out of the pots, and plunged keep them always in the dove,'except about 
in a warm border of rich foil, giving plenty a month in the heat of fummer, when they 
of water, they, by fending their fibres into may be trufted abroad. Let them (hoot neat- 
the frefh earth, often break out with frefh ly in their own way, keeping them, lmw- 
vigour, and become fine full-headed plants by ever, to upright ftcins, and fuller their heads 
the end of fummer, when they may be taken to branch out according to nature, except 
up with balls to their roots, and potted in frelh juft reducing very irregular Ihoots : give Ire- 
earth. quent waterings in common with other woody 

As the forts in general increafe in fizc, fhift plants of the ftove department, and Ihift 
them, into larger pots. See Green-house them occasionally into larger pots. Sec St o vat 
Plants, and Shifting Plants. Plants. 
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NAP NAP 

N APJEA, Virginia Mallow. upper part with tubulous, pcntapctalous, dice- 

A genus of hardy, herbaceous, ftovfcry, cious, white flowers, 
perennial plants of tall upright growth, car- Clafs and order, Diaecia Monadrlphia. 
nifhed with k»hate and palmate leaves, and the Chambers.] Calyx, an angulatcd cup, 

cut 
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cut into five Segments. Corolla, five oh- long (lender ftyle, and trifid fligma. Pert - 
long petals, joining below the tube of the fila- carpium, a roundish, obtufe-trigonous, tri- 
ments. Stamina, many monadelphous fila- locular, trivalvular capfutfe, having numerous 
ments, Coalefcing at their bafe, and topped with j roundiffi feeds. 

roundifh anthers, Pistillum, an orbicular To this celebrated genus belong alfo all the 
germen, with five or more ftyles, crowned with forts of Jonquilla, or Jonquil. "ft • , 
headed ftigmata. Pericarpium, around- There are about twelve fpecies, fotwe of 
ifh, depreffed capfule, with ten cells contain- them furnifhing a numerous train of beauti- 
ing folitary feeds. ful varieties; one of the fpecies. Common 

The fpecies arc, Daffodil, grows wild in England, &cc. but 

1. Napa a /avis. it nevertbelefs poflefies merit as a garden- 

Smoot/i Nupaa.) Hath many thick, flcfhy, flower: mofl of the others arc originally of 

creeping roots ; the (talks rife to abouc four foreign growth, but are hardy enough to- 
feet high, garnifhed with fmooth lobatc leaves profper in our flower-borders, and feveral of 
placed altcrnatelv: from the bafe of the leaves) which have long adorned our gardens.. All 
comes out the flower foot-flalk, fuppoiting j of them produce their flowers from a fpatha 
three white flown s. or fheath ; fume having-but one, and fome 

2. N a p a fculna. many flowers from the fame fpatha, though 

Rough iWtfuru.'] Hath many thick roots the greater part are uniflorous; hut the rauhi- 

which ill ike deep in the ground and joining at florous kinds, called Pofyanthos Narcijjuf, hav- 
top in large heads; the (talks rife feven or eight ing fuperior merit, are in moll efteun among 
feet high, and divided into feveral lefler branch- the florifts ; but all the forts are very orna- 
es; thefe are garnifhed with rough palmate mental flowers. 

leaves, deeply cut into fix or feven lobes; Each flower of all the fpecies of this genus 
from t he upper part ofthefleins, comes out from i being furnifhed with that appendage called 
each joint a long foot-flalk, fuflaining feveral j nrftarium, which in thefe plants is always 
tubulous white flowers divided above into five I placed in the centre of the corolla, and as it 
l'preading fegments or petals. ! in ihape refembles a fort of cup or little difh, 

Thefe plants are hardy, natives of North it is, among gardeners and florifls, com- 
Amerita: the iirfl fpecies is propagated by its monly, but rather improperly, called the cup ; 
t rceping roots, which may be parted in au- therefore in the following deferiptions of the 
tumn. The l'ccond is increafed by fowing the fpecies, when wc occafionally mention the cup, 
feeds in the common ground in fpring, and the it mufl always be underftood the ne&arium. 
young plants arifing may be tranfplantcd in The fpecies are, 
autumn, where they are to remain I. Narcissus Pfeudo-Narcijfus. 

NARCISSUS (Narciffus) Daffodil. (Pfcudo - narcijjus) — or common YfUow 

This genus ronfifls of a numerous family! Daffodil."] Hath a large, oblong, bulbous 
of eminent, bulbous-iooted, herbaceous per- root, lending up feveral long, narrow, light- 
cimiuls of the flown y race, for embcHifh-i green leaves, a foot long, and half an inch 
ing the plea:ure-gaiden, having all large tu- j broad, a little hollow along the middle ; amidft 
meated, bulbous roots, crowned with feveral' them, an upright flower-flalk, twelve or fif- 
h»UjT n«atow leaves, and erect naked flower-J teen inches high ; terminated by an uniflorOus 
flaiks, riling fiom about eight or ten to fif-‘fpatha, protruding one large yellow flower, 
teen ur eighteen inches high, each terminated j having oval petals, and a bcll-lhaped, eretSfc, 
by a fpatha, protruding one or more large golden middle-cup or nedlarium, waved, and 
hexapetalous, liliaceous flowers, having a large I equal in length with the corolla ; flowering ia 
cup-fhaped nedlarium in the centre. 'March and April. 

Oafs and order, Hcxaudria Afomgynia. Varieties of /his < j » a ] Common finglc-flow- 

Chat otters. ] Calyx is an oblong, com- ered pale-yellow Daffodil — deep-yellow — 
prefled fpatha, opening on one fide, and wi- golden-cupped — double-flowered.— double- 
thering. Corolla, fix large, oval petals, yellow with feveral cups yvithin one another 
externally iuferted into, and luiiomulingalarge — white with yeilow cups—yellow and white 
cup-fliapcd nciilatiutn; the nc£taiium is mono- — l tadcfcaiu's large double — long tubed? 
petalous, and placed directly in the centre of flowered—ihort-tubed—dwarf-llalked. 
the corolla, anti refembles a fort of cup or This fpecies grows wild in great plenty in 
difh. Stamina, fix (hurt awl-iliaped fila- many of our woods and coppices, and under 
ments affixed to the tube of the ncCfarium, hedges in feveral parts of England; from 
and oblong anther*. Pistillum, a round- which places, in the coumiek round laandon, 
ifh three-cornered gcmieu below the corolla, the herb-folks or limplcrs bring great tjuanti- 

ties. 
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tics in the fpring of the year, when in bloom, widening gradually to the ijrim, fo a* to re- 
toot and all, ami fell them about the ftreets. femble the ihape of fome old-fafhioned hoop* 
Its cctmnonncls renders it of but Hide efteem petticoats, it obtained the name Hoop-pctti- 
■wich many ; coniidered, however, as an early coat Narci/Jus. 
and elegant dower, together with its exceed- 5. Narcissus ferotinus, 

ing hardinefs,- and ealy culture, are fuffi- Late-flowering fmall Autumnal NarciJJus.] 

cienf merits to entitle it to a place in every Hath a fmall bulbous root, crowned with a 


few narrow leaves; among them a jointed 
flower-ftalk, eight or nine inches high, ter¬ 
minated by an uniflorous fpatha, protruding 
one white "flower, having a (hurt, fix-parted, 
yellow ne&arium ; flowering in autumn. 

6. Narcissus tazetta. 

(Tazetta)—or Multiflorous Dajfodi!, com- 


garden. 

a. NarcKSUs bicolor. 

Two-coloured Incomparable Norcijfus.'] Hath 
a large, oblong, bulbous root, crowned with 
long, naripw, dark-green leaves, twelve or 
fourteen inches long; an upright flower-ftalk, 

about fifteen inches high, terminated bv an , . ^ 

uniflorous fpatha, protruding Otic large flow- | manly called Polyanthos-Narciffls.’] Hath a 
er with white petals, and a bdl-lhapcd, fpread- 1 very large, roundifh, bulbous root; long, 
ing, golden nedlarium, waved on the margin, narrow, plane leaves; an upright flowci- 
and equal in length with the corolla ; flower- ftalk, riling from ten or twelve inches to a 
•;„ig in April. foot and ajhalf high ; terminated by a multi- 

Varte ties.~\ Common fingle-flowered—femi- florous fpatha, protruding many large, fpread- 
dbuble-flowered—double-flowered—double- ing, white and yellow flowers in a duller, 
flowered, with the interior petals fome white, having each & bcll-ihapcd nedlarium fhorter 
and fome yellow — with fulphur - coloured than the corolla; flowering in February, 
flowers. March, and April, and is very fragrant. 

3. Narcissus poeticus. The varieties of this are very numerous. 

Poets' Daffodil, or common J-Vhite NarciJJus.'] jeon lift ing of about eight or nine principal 

Hath a’large bulbous root, crowned with fe- forts, each of which having many intcrmc- 
verallong, narrow, light-green leaves, a foot diate varieties. 

in length, and near half an inch broad, a little Principal Varieties are t ] With entire white 
hollow&long the middle ; a mid A them an up- flowers in large bunches—with white petals 
right fipWer-fta Ik twelve or fifteen inches high, and yellow nc&arium, or middle cup—white 
terminated by an uniflorous fpatha, protrud- petals and fulphur-colourcd nedlarium—white 
ing one large, expanded, nodding, pure-white petals and orange-coloured nedlarium—with 
flower, having a fhort rotated or wheel-ftiapcd J entire yellow flowers—yellow petals and o- 
nc&arium, (lightly crenated, and fringed on the I range-coloured cup—yellow petals and ful- 
border with a purple circle; flowering in May, phuf-coloured cup—double-flowered of each 
and is of exceeding fragrance. of thefe varieties: all of which are multi- 

Varieties.] Wien purple-cupped flowers— florous, or many flowers in a duller from each 
yellow-cupped flowers—double-flowered: all fpatha. 

of them with entire white petals. Of each of thefe principal varieties are 

T his fpecies is the ancient celebrated Nar- many intermediate ones, as above obferved, 
cijjus of roe Greek and Roman poets, which varying from each other in fome little particu- 
they fo greatly extol for its extreme beauty lars; amounting in the whole greatly above 
and fragrance. an hundred in tne florifts’ catalogues, each va- 

4. Narcissus Bulboeodium. riety diftinguifhed by a name according to the 

, (Bulboeodium) — or Rujh - leaved Yellow fancy of the firft raifer of it; which varic- 

Deffodil , commonly called Hoop-petticoat Nar- ties, however, and their names, often varying 
ceijfus.] Hath a fmall bulbous root, crowned in the enurfe of time, and in diflcient placet, it 
With icvcral narrow,tabulate, ruih-like leaves, j would be unneccffary to attempt the cmitnc- 
fix or eight inches long ; amidft them a flen- ] ratine any other here than the above principal 
der, upright flower-ftalk, fix inches high, ter- Handing varieties; they are all very pretty flow- 
minated By an tmiflorous fpatha, protruding ers, and make a charming appearance in the 
one yellow flower, having the ncdlarium top- flower-boiders. See. they arc alfo finely adapr- 
- fbaped, msdiikrger than the petals, and very ed for blowing in glaflcs of w ater, or in pots, 
broad, and fpreadjflg at the brim ; flowering to ornament rooms in winter, 
jn April. V : The name Polyanthos NarciJJus, ufually giv- 

From the large^rcading ncdlarium of this en to this (pccies, fignifics Many-flowered 
fpf&its, w hk^^s(A% 'miee or four times Narciflus, many flowers growing from the 
longer than oultow at bottom and fame fpatha, in a clofc head or cluftcr, like a 
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trufs of the Polyanthos Primrofe, which has 
alfo the name Polyanthos, from many flowers 
growing in a head. See Primula. 1 

’ J^^uil Kinds. 

There is but one fpecies of the true Jon¬ 
quil, but which admits of fcveral varieties, all 
of the multiflorous kind, and very pretty fpring- 
flowers of delightful fragrance, and have long 
ornamented many curious flower-gardens. 

7. Narciffus jonquilla. 

(Jonquilla)—or Jonquil, fometimes called 
RuJ/i-leavcd Daffodil.} Hath an oblong, bul¬ 
bous, brown root, fending up fcveral long, 
femi-cylindric, fubulate, ruui-like, bright-green 
leaves; amidft them an upright green-flower- 
Italk, a foot or fifteen inches high, terminated 
by a multiflorous fpatha, protruding many 
yellow flowers, moftty expanded like a radius, 
each having a hemifpnerical-bell-fhaped, cre- 
nated ne&arium, (hotter than the petals; 
flowering in April, and generally of a fine fra¬ 
grance. 

Varieties are,} Jonquil minor with Angle 
flowers—Jonquil major with Angle flowers— 
liarry-flowcrcd—yellow and white-flowered— 
white-flowered—femi-double-flowered — dou¬ 
ble-flowered—and large double inodorous Jon¬ 
quil ; all of them multiflorous, the Angles in 
particular: but fometimes the doubles produce 
only two or three flowers from a fpatha, and 

the Angles commonly Ax or eight. 

All the forts of Jonquilla have fo fine a 
Ilia pc, fo foft a colour, and fo fwcet a (cent, j 
that they are fomc of the moll agreeable fpring 
flowers. 

Lefs common Narciffus Kinds. 

8. Narcissus calathinus. 

Calathinc Multiflorous Yellow Narciffus.} 
Hath a large bulbous root, crowned, with 
long, narrow, plane leaves ; and amidft there 
an crcft, robuft flower-ftalk, terminated by 
a multiflorous fpatha, protruding many large, 
entire, yellow flowers, having a bcll-ftiapcd, 
flightly crcnated nc&ariura, equal in length 
with the petals. 

q. Narcissus odonts. 

Sweet-/rented Starry Yellow Narciffus.} Hath 
a bulbous root* narrow leaves; ere& flower- 
flattLa foot or more high, terminated by a 
I'uMnidtiflorous fpatha, protruding fometimes 
but ontfi and fometimes feveral cntite y yel¬ 
low flowers, having a cainpanulated, Ax- 
parted, finoth ne&anum, halt the length 01 
the petals. • 

10. Narcissus triandrus. 

Triandrous, or Thrtt-Jlamtntd, reflexed 
White Narciffus.} Hath a bulbous root; very 
narrow, ruliUike leaves; cre& flower-ftalk, 
terminated by an uttifiorous fpatha, protrud¬ 


ing one telexed white flower, having a bell- 
ihaped, ctenated nrdiariura, half the length of 
the petals, and withmoftly triandrous or three 
ftainina. '} . * 

Variety.} With pale-yellow flowers. 

11. Narctssus trilobus. 

' Trilobate Yellow Narciffus .] Hath a bldy 
bous root; narrow rufh-like leaves; and cre& 
flower-ftalks, terminated by a fub-multifloross 
fpatha, protruding fometimes but one or two, 
and fometimes feveral yellow flowers, having 
a bell-ftiaped, three-lobed ne&arium, half the 
length of die petals. 

12. Narcissus minor. 

Minor Yefipitt Winter Daffodil.} Hath a 
fmall bulbous root i plane leaves, eight or ten 
inches long, and more than half a one broad: 
an ere£t flower-ftalk, terminated by an uni- 
florous fpatha, protruding one nodding yellow 
flower, with fpear-fhaped petals, having an 
ohconic, fix-parted, waved neftariuni, equal 
to the length of the corolla; flowering in 
winter, or very early in fpring. 

General Defcriplion. 

All thefe twelve fpecies of Narciffus are of 
the bulbous-rooted tribe, and univer&lly per¬ 
ennial in root, but annual in leaf and flower- 
flalk; all of which rife annually in fprinfe 
immediately from the crown of the bt>%, fink 
the leaves, and in the midft of themthe flower- 
ftalk, one only from each root, entirely naked 
or Icaflefs, each terminated by a fpatha or 
(heath, which opens on one llde to protrude 
the flowers, and then withers; the flowers, as 
before obfefved, are all hexapctalous, each 
furnifhed with a nciflarium in the centre, and 
are large and confpicuous, appearing moftly 
in the (pring feafon, generally from March or 
April until June, fucceedcd by ripe feed in 
July; then the leaves and flower-ftalks decay, 
and the roots then defift from growing for 
fome time; at which period of relt is the only 
proper time to take up or tranfpiant the roots 
from fine place to another, or to feparate the 
off- fets: for they all multiply abundantly by 
off-fet young bulbs from the main root, info- 
much that a Angle bulb will in ene or two 
years be increased into a large cl after of feve¬ 
ral bulbs, elofely placed- together, and which 
every fecond or third year mould be taken up 
at die above period in order to be feparated; 
and each off-fet fo feparated commences a 
diftindfc plant,, which being planted again in 
! autumn, produces flowers the following futu- 
mer, alike in every refpe& to thofe of their 
refpcdGve'patent bulbs. See Bulbus. 

All the fpecies are fo hardy that they pro- 
fper in any common foil of a garden : ohv. v- 
ing, however, to allow the finer forts <>r Po~ 
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fyanthos-Narcffiis in particular, principally a 
'warm dry ihuntion; all the others may be 
planted any where in the open dry borders 
and flower-beds. 

7 'hr firft*feven fpecics arc thofe the mod 
commonly known in the Englith gardens; all 
of which produce ornamental flowers; but the 
Polyonthos- Norcijjus is among t}ie florifts 
efleemed the chief of the Narcijpts tribe, both 
on account of its mode of floweiing, i. c. in 
a large duller from each fpatha, and from the 
vad fource of variety it affords in the different 
properties of its flowers; fo that almod every 
eminent florid cultivates this fpecies and its 
varieties with great afliduity, and are often 
particularly indullrious in raifing new varie¬ 
ties from feed, efpccially the Dutch florids ; 
and when arty new variety is fo obtained, it 
propagates itielf plentifully by off-fets of the 
Toot like the other forts, whereby the dock in 
two or three years will be greatly increafcd. 
With refpedt to the merit of the fpccies in 
neral as flowering plants, all the forts may 
conlidcred as fome of the moft beautiful 
of our bulbous-rooted fpring flowers for orna¬ 
menting the borders, flee. of the pleafure-gar- 
den, and have a very fine effect when dif- 
fed in patches in aflemblagc with other bol¬ 
us flowers of the fpring. 

The bulbs or roots of all the forts may be 
had at mod of the nurfery-gardens, and of 
the feedfmen, at the proper feafon, i. e. from 
September until Chridmas, or even until 
fpring. 

Sea fin and Method of Planting, tsV. 

The bed general feafon for planting all 
thefe bulbs is autumn, from about the begin¬ 
ning or middle of September until Novem¬ 
ber, in which they will flower confidcrably 
drongcr, as w’dl as furnilh a greater iucrealc 
of off-lets than thofe planted later, or not till 
fpring: if, however, fome roots are .retained 
out of ground until February, they will fuc- 
cecd thole of the autumnal planting in flow¬ 
ering, whereby you may vary and prolong 
the continuance of the bloom ; but thefe late- 
planted roots always flower weaker, fome not 
at all, and at bed with inferior beauty, and 
(hortcr continumce, and furnilh but a bad 
incrcafc of roots; therefore always confidcr 
autumn as the proper planting fealon for the 
principal blow. 

In planting them, obferve the following 
modes of difpofition: 

Thofe you defign to difpofe in the open 
borders or other compartments, id aflemblagc 
with other bulbous flowers, Sec, 1 fhouki ad- 
.vife them to he, deposited in little patches, of 
about three pr four toots in each, planting 
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them either with a blunt dibble, or hole them 
in with a garden trowel, three of four inches 
deep | in which mode of difpofition they will 
fliow their flowers more corifpicuoully and 
ornamental than if planted fingiy, as each 
patch pf plants will difplay their flowers in a 
eluder, which will, flrike the eye mod agree¬ 
ably. , •. 

When intended to plant a quantity in beds 
by themfelvcs, in order to exhibit a full bloom 
all togethei* in one place, as is often pm cli ted 
to the fine Polyanthos-Narcijfuu Jonquils, See. 
have the beds four feet wide, with loot and 
a half or two-feet-wide alleys between ; in 
which beds pkuit the roots in rows length¬ 
ways, nine inches afutuler; planting them 
either with a blunt-endgd dibbic, or drill them 
in with a hoe, three or four inches deep, and 
fix didant in each row, covering them regu¬ 
larly with the earth, and rake the furfaee 
fmoothly. 

Having planted the roots in either of thefe 
methods, all the culture they require is to he 
kept clean from weeds; and they will all 
flower in due perfedtion the follow ing fpi ing 
and fummer. 

But the Polyanthm-Nari ijfus and Jonquil, as 
we formerly obferved, being of the multiflo¬ 
rous kinds, and conlidered of fuperior value 
and beauty, to blow them in the highefl per- 
fedlion, curious florids bedow particular cute 
in their culture : fome prepare beds of coin- 
pod, as for the fine hyacinths, flee, and ma¬ 
nage them in the fame manner, particularly 
the Pt/yanthos- Natcifftts : remark, however, 
that, in default of dich prepared compofts, 
flee, you need not be under any great anxiety, 
for thev generally fuccectl very well in any 
good, light, rich earth of a garden, in a \yarm, 
funny, iheltcred ficuation, with the beds a 
little elevated above the common level, out 
of the reach of copious moiffurc in winter ; 
fo having the ground formed into four-fect- 
wide beds, in which plant the roots in rows 
nine inches afuuder, as before diredlcd ; and 
in winter and early in fpring give occafioual 
fhclter of mats front rutting foods and other 
inclement weather, efpccially after the flower- 
buds appear above ground. 

All the forts of thefe bulbs, planted in either 
of the above methods, may be differed to re¬ 
main in the ground two or three years or 
more, unremoved; when by their being in. 
crcafcd by off-fets into large bunches, each 
will fend up fevcral flowcr-flalks, and fhow 
a large cluftcr of flowers, appearing confidcr¬ 
ably more*confpicuous and beautiful than 
when the flowcr-dalks rife fmgly: remark, 
however, it is proper to lake up the bulbs in 
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genera! every third or fourth year, in order to 
Separate the off-fets, which in that time will 
he incicaft’d fo greatly in number, that' the 
bulbs prefiing clofe againft one another, the 
inner ones will be fo much comprcllcd and 
weakened, as greatly to impede their efforts 
for flowering. 

But where thefe bulbs are intended for falc, 
they fliould generally be lifted once a year, 
or once every two years, otherwife, as bv 
their growing clofe in cluftcrs prefling againft 
one another, they will be flattened thereby, 
and rendered unlightlv, and Id’s laleable. 

.The only proper time of year for taking up 
all the forts is foon after they have done flow- j 
ering, when their leaves and flowct-ftalks af- 
lutne a ftate of decay; at which time of lift¬ 
ing the bulbs, feparate them all fingly, and 
the fmalirr-ofT-fcts from the larger, rderving 
the large roots for planting again in the prin¬ 
cipal ccunpartmeuts, and the lmaUer may be 
depoftted in nurfei v beds for a year or two, to 
gain ftrength, when they will become proper 
blowing t acts; and may then be taken up at 
the proper feafon, in order for planting where 
wanted. 

When the roots are lifted at the above pro¬ 
per leafon, they may cither be planted again 
diicdlv, or in a month or fix weeks after; or 
may be tleanrd and dried, and retained our of 
the ground in a dry room, two or three months, 
or longer, if occafion fhall require; but, as 
before fuggefted, 1 fhould advife the principal 
part to be committed to the earth again in 
autumn, i. c. in September , O&obcr, or No¬ 
vember. 

Blowing them in G Ioffes of JVater , £s\. in 
Pf Inter % to ornament Rams:. 

The Pohanthos-Narciffiti, and fome other 
large Narciflus kinds, and the large Jonquils, 
are alfo in great efteem for blowing ni glafles 
of water, in rooms, in winter, and early in 
fpring, before thofe in the open ground conic 
into bloom ; any of the other fpeeies may alfo 
be flowered in "the fame manner; obferving 
to procure fuch roots as were lifted at the pro¬ 
per leafon above mentioned, houfed, and pre¬ 
ferred dry, firm, and found. 

The glafles for this uTc are of the bottle kind, 
of about two or three to five or lix-gill iize, 
with a ftraight upright body, wideft at bot¬ 
tom, and witn a wide concave mouth to contain 
each one bulb, as explained under the article 
Hyacinth, and are fold at moft of the glafs 
and feed ihops. The feafon for uiing them is, 
any time in winter, or early in fpring, from 
O&ober or November till February or March : 
obferving to fill them with frefli loft water, fo 
full as the bottom of the bulb may juft touch 
it; fo place one bulb in each glafs as afore- 
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laid, and place the glafles in any light warm 
room near the window's, or, if where the fuu 
comes, it will be of additional advantage: the 
roots will foon fend out fibres downward into 
the water, and leaves and flowcr-ftalks at top, 
and flower ftrong and agreeably in the dead 
feafon of winter, and beginning of fpring, at¬ 
tended with a delightful fragrance. 

The water fliould always be kept up to the 
proper height in the glafles, adding an entire 
irefh fupplv every two or three weeks, or ac¬ 
cording as "the old becomes foetid or foul. 

We may fee many of thefe bulbous-rooted 
plants blown ii^ the above manner, in great 
perfection, in winter and fpring, in the feed- 
ihops in London ^particularly the Polyuntkos- 
Narciffits , and fine Jonquils, Hyacinths, &c. 

The fame plants may alfo be brought to 
early bloom in pots. Plant the bulbs in pots 
if light earth, or fandy foil, which place in a 
warm room, as directed for the glafles, plac- 
ng them in plates of water occafionally, when 
hp earth wants moiftening, and take them 
out again when moift enough; and thus they 
will blow at an early feafon. 

But fuch as have the advantage of ftoves, 
or hot-houfes, &c. may obtain the moft early 
bloom, by introducing the above glafles and 
pots of bulbs therein, placing them upon 
flielves, or where convenient; or fomc of 
thofe pots may be plunged in the bark-bed to 
forward their flowering; and they will hereby 
all produce very fine flowers from December 
till the end of &larch, without much trouble. 

We nurft obferve, that to enjoy the plea- 
fure of this winter floral fccne of thefe kinds, 
the largeft bulbs arc always to be chofen, 
otherwife it %ill be impnflible to compafs it 
with any degree of perfection. 

The bulbs made ufe of for this purpofe, 
although they rarely ferve for the fame ufe 
agpin, yet they will not be loft, but may bo 
continued in vigour for incrcafe, provided 
they are taken out of the glafles or pots as 
foon as the flowers are gone oflP, and after 
cutting off their tops and fibrous roots, plant 
them m beds of mould to ftand till the proper 
lifting feafon; in the mean time they will there 
mulapiv by otF-fcts, and thus prove a nurfery 
to fupply your pots and glaffcs. 

Any or all the forts of Narciflfus ma y be ob¬ 
tained at moft of the principal nurferies and 
feed-fliops, where they are commonly fold by 
the hundred, or dozen, or as may be required, 
which, in the common uniflorous kinds, both 
of yellow white forts, are generally from tvfo 
or three to five or ten fhiliings per hundred, 
or nearly in proportion for fimllcr quantities : 
but the larger kinds, and the Polyanthos-Nar- 
ciflus, are in fome, double or treble that price, 
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and fame forts very conftderably more; tlie 
Jonquils are commonly about rive to ten or 
twelve (hillings, according to the forts, or 
•whether (ingle or double, as the iargeft double 
kinds are much higher priced, efpecially the 
large Dutch forts lor blowing in glades, &c. 

Molt of the principal nurfery-men and 
feedfmen about Loudon import a great vaiiety 
of the Pclyantfios-Narciffits annually from 
Holland and Italy, the Dutch in particular, 
being famous for raiftng many new varieties 
of this fpccies, and of all other curious bul¬ 
bous-rooted flowers, from feed, with which 
they fupply this and other countries, and make 
us pay well for their indudry* 

However, after procuring a few roots of 
each fort, you may with care greatly increafc 
the dock in two or three years. 

Propagation of till the Sorts. 

The propagation of all the forts of Narcif- 
fus is effected principally by their abundant 
olF-fets from the roots ; alfo by feed to obtain 
new varieties. 

By OrF lets.—AH the forts increafc plenti¬ 
fully by olF-fet-bulbs from the main roots an¬ 
nually;" and the proper time for feparating 
them is in dimmer, when they have done 
flowering, and the leaves and flalks begin to 
dccav, as obferved of other bulbous roots ; 
at which time the roots may either be taken 
up every year or two, to l'eparate the off-fets, 
but ihould not remain longer unremoved than 
three years, when each root will be then mul¬ 
tiplied by its ofF-i'ets into a large cluflcr, and, 
as we Iiefore noticed, it is neccflary to lift 
them, efpecially the principal forts, to divide 
the increased parts; referving the main bulbs 
to plant, as before directed, fonwhe fuccecd- 
ing year’s bloom ; and the off-fets fhould be 
fet in nurferv rows, planted two inches deep, 
either by dibble or in drills, and fix inches 
from row to row ; to remain to have one or 
two years growth, when they will have be¬ 
come large bulbs capable of producing flowers 
in full perfciflion ; and being then taken up at 
the proper fcafon, may be .planted in autumn 
followbig, in inv place where required. 

By Seed.—This mode of propagation is 
rarely pradlifed to any but the PoFyanthos- 
Nartiffus, and that principally for the fake of 
new varieties: I would obferve, however, 
that this work of railing them from feed is 
exceedingly tedious, as it will be often fix or 
feven years before the fecdlings w ill flower in 
perfection*; it is nevertheiefs p radii fed by many 
curious florids, more particulaily thofe of 
HpjJand, a^efore obferved, who exceed all 
t he world in their patience and induftry in 
railing feedling bulbous, flowers, for incrcaf- 
ug the number of new varieties, which they 


often fell at a high price; and the following is 
the method of railing fcedlings of the Narciuus 
kind. 

The feed ripens in June or July, which 
fow form after in pots or boxes of light rich 
earth, half an inch deep ; then place them to 
have only the morning fun till October, 
which time place them in a full funuy lltua- 
rion for the winter, allowing them flicker in 
fevere frofls. In March or April they will 
come up : give frequent fprinklings of water, 
and occafional (hade from the mid fun at their 
tirA appearance ; and as the warm feafon ad¬ 
vances, move the pots to an cadcrn a Sped, 
to have only the morning fun till ten or eleven 
o’clock. In June or July ihe leaves will de¬ 
cay, when Air the fuifacc lightly, and clear 
oft’ the decaved leaves, all weet^ and mofli- 
nefs, then tilt a little fine mould ovei the fur- 
face, half an inch thick, repeating it again in 
October or November ; and here let them re¬ 
main undiduibed till the third year, each year 
repeating the above work ; and in the third 
lumtTKT, at the decay of the leaves, take up 
the bulbs, and l'eparate the larged, which 
plant in beds, by drilling, in rows, five or fix 
inches afundcr, and three deep ; and the fmall 
bulbs you may fcatter, mould and all, on the 
furface of another bed, and cover them two 
or three inches deep with fine earth, which 
after a year’s growth may be tranfplantcJ in 
rows, as above. 

In thefc beds let the fcedlings remain till 
they (how flowers, and after the lecotid year's 
bloom you will be able to judge of their pro¬ 
perties, when mark the good forts, and ma¬ 
nage them as already directed for the blowing 
roots. 

NECTARIUM, (from Ne/lar, or honey) 
a part of the corolla forming a fort*of appen¬ 
dage to the petals of fome flowers, and is of 
various drudtures, figures, fizes, and litua- 
tions; is generally hollow, or with a cavity, 
fometimes containing the Nedtar or honey 
under a fluid-form that oozes from the plant, 
and is fuppofed to ferve l’ornc fccret purpofc of 
fru&ification. 

The Ncttarium , however, although a part 
belonging to the corolla, is coniidcrcd did »< 5 t 
from the petals, as differing therefrom in point 
of drudlure, form, and (Tze, yet is often of 
the fame texture of the petals, and often of a 
different nature. 

But the Nitiarium appears in a wonderful 
variety of forms, &c. in different genera ; in 
fome it is united with the petals, in others fe- 
parate. Its fttuation is fometimes within, and 
fometimes withoutf.de of the corolla ; fome¬ 
times in the calyx, and fometimes on the ger- 
tnen, filaments, and unthcrae. In figure, in 

fome 
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fome forts, it is in form of a tube, in others] bore, afeltpias or fwallow-wort, nigflln, ole- 
like a cup or difh ; in fome it is wide and ander, narcijjits , ditiamnus albu$> or white dit- 

fpreading, often appearing ' .tanv, and k veral other forts. 

petal; and in fome is verv large, equalling NEPETA, Ncp, or Cat-mint, 
the whole corolla in fize, aud fometimes larger. The plants are herbaceous perennials for 
and very conspicuous; and in fome flowers it variety in the plcafure-garden, and for medi¬ 
ae very (mail, frequently appearing like a pore, cal me ; riling with (lender branching items, 
a point,•fibres, &c. in lotne it affumes a horn- a foot or two high; garniflted with heart¬ 
like appearance; fometimes it lits clofe, and (haped and lanceolate leaves, and the branches 
in fome it is elevated upon a fort of ftyle, or j terminated by verticiilate (pikes of monopeta- 
pcdunculi, See. and in a vaft variety of other | lous ringent flowers. 

forms. ! Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymvofpermia. 

The Natrium, therefore, in point of fitu- Charatleis.] Calyx is monophylious, tu- 
atiou and figure, is exceedingly various in buluus, and five-parted at top. Corolla 
different genera, as before noticed, but is fre- ; is monopetalous, with a cylindric incurved 
quently luuatcd at the bafe of the corolla ;; tube, ringent or gapiug at top; the upper lip 
fometimes in form of a narrow tube, as in jroundiih, emarginated, and eredl, the under 
fome inonopctalous tubular flowers, the lower ! one large, roundifti, concave, and entire. Sta- 
part or tube being generally found to contain min a, two long and twoihort filaments, ter- 
the Kctiar wc formerly mentioned: in many ‘initiated hvincumbentantheras. Pistillum, 
flowers its lunation is alio at the bafe, and ] a quadrifid germen, (lender ftyle, and bifid 
ilrctch out behind very confpicuoufly into a |acute ftigina. Pericardium; none; the 
long tube, like a horn or a cock’s-fpur, as in ! feeds lodged naked in the calyx, 
lark-fpur, nailurtium, toad’s flax, columbine, j There are feveral different fpecic#, but not 
halfnminc, orchis, &cc. fometimes it is fituated: more than one common in the Englifh gar- 
in the centre of the corolla, and fhaped like a jdens, viz. 
cup or a bell, as in Narcijjits, and in which Nehf.ta Cataria. 

it is ficqucntlv, or moft generally, called the (CatariaJ—or Common Cat-mini .] Hath ft 

cup, in fome of which fpccics it is very large ! creeping perennial root; many upright fquare 
and confpicuous: in fome genera it is fwoln ftems, branching two feet high ; heart-fliaped, 
like a bladder, and hollow, as in cypripcdium , dentated-ferrated, oppofitc leaves, hoary un- 
or ladv’s-flipper, in which it is fituated in the dcrucath, each on a long foot ftalk; and the 
midlV of the five petals, and is of lingular branches terminated by whorled (pikes of white 
llructure, very large, and fancied to rcfemble ringent flowers, the under verticilli having 
the fliape of a flipper, or wooden (hoe. In (hort pedicles : flowering in June. * 
pa(T on-flower it is fituated in the middle of Varieties."] Larger Cat-mint—linaller Cat- 
thc cuolla, confiding of many fliort beauti- mint—narrow-leaved—blue-flowered—pur¬ 
ful fibres, difpofed in lays, in three feries or pie-flowered. * 

circular rows round the ftyle, forming a fort This fpccies and varieties have great fra- - 
of triple crown, exhibiting a Angularly curi- grancc, partaking of mint and penny-royal; is 
otis appearance ; which is alfo the cafe of the cultivated in gardens both for medicine, and 
•Nrdtaria in many other genera. to effedt variety in the herbaceous colle&ions. 

When the Ncdlarium is diftindl from the The name Cataria , or Cat-mint, originates 
petals, it is commonly very irregular, and from the circumftance of the cats being fo re- 
affords many Angular and curious variations, markably fond of the plant that they eagerly 

Any farther defeription of this linking ap- repair to it, roll themfclves thereon, bite and- 
pendage, or fuperfluity of the corolla, would tear it to pieces, chewing it in their mouths, 
be unneccffary in this place, as being fo very and often in a lhort time entirely deftroy the 
different in different genera, and both its form plants. It has been by fome -obfcrvcd, that if 
and fituution is attended to in diferiminating you raife this plant from feed, and it remains 
the tharatttrs of the refpedtive genera that arc where fown, the cats will not meddle with 
furnilhed with a Nettarium . it, but if by flips, or if transplanted, they will 

The Nedtaiium often tumifhes one of the foon deftroy it. Whence proceeds the fay- 
effential marks in diferiminating the charac- me¬ 
ters of many genera. If you fet it, the cats will cat it; 

Plants which have the Nedlarium entirely If you fow it, the cafs won’t know’ it. 
diftindl from the petals, that is, not united This, however, does not always hold good 
with their fubftance, are commonly poifon- invariably. 

ous, in fome degree, fttch as the aconitum or j It grows naturally in England by hedge- 
monk’s-bood, columbine, dogVbane, belle- fulcs, and on the flues of banks, but it has 
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fefcea fonr admitted an inhabitant of gardens, 
feoch for Jts Angularity, and for medical ufe. 

Its propagation is by feed, by parting the 
roots, and by flips or cuttings. 

By Seed_Sow it either in autumn, or early 

in fpring, in any bed or border of light earth, 
and rake it in; and when the feeulings arc 
two or three inches high, plant them out in 
nurft*ry-beds to remain till autiunn, and then 
tranfplant them where they are to remain. 

By Parting the Roots.—In autumn or fpring 
divide the roots into flips, which, being plant¬ 
ed feparate, will foon become good plants. 

By Slips or Cuttings of the Branches.—In 
April, May,, or June, flip or cut off a quan¬ 
tity of young fhoots, plant them in a uiady 
border, and fupply them with water: they will 
become good plants by autumn. 

NERlUM, Oleander, or Rofe-Bay. 

This genus comprehends beautiful ever¬ 
green flowering ftirubs for the green-houfe 
and ftove, of upright branchy growth, adorn¬ 
ed with long, fpear-fhaped, ft iff, cver-green 
leaves; and large monopetalous, funnel-lhap- 
ed, quinquepardtc, nefarious flowers, in 
clufters, from the Tides and ends of the branches, 
of very ornamental appearance: 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Mmogyniu. 

Charaflers .] Calyx is acutely hvc-part- 
ed, fmall, and permanent. Corolla is rho- 
, nopctalous and funnel-fhaped, a fhort cylin- 
dric tube, having'the upper part large, and 
divided into dive broad, obrufe, oblique feg- 
ments, and a nedtarium terminating the tube, 
being divided into many hair-like parts, ar¬ 
ranged in a coronated form. Stamina, five 
very fhort, awl-fliapcd filamctys, terminated 
by arrow-pointed, connivcm antherse, ending 
in long threads. Pktilluaj, a roundifh 
bifid germen, cylindric ftyle, and truncated 
ftigma. Pericardium, two long, taper 
acuminated, univnlvular pods, furnifried will 
numerous oblong feeds, placed imlticatim 
and crowned with down. 

There are fcveral fpccics, confining of one 
for the green-Vu,ufc; the others for live ftove ; 
but the former L the moft noted in our gar¬ 
dens, and furni flics fcveral elegant varieties. 

Ci ctn-htuje Kinds. 

I. NERIUM, Oleander. 

(Oleander)—Centrum Oleander, tr Rofe 
4 ay-] Rifes with r.11 uptight woody firm 
branching fix or eight feet high, having a 
purple or green liaik in different forts; long 
f pvur-fliaped, ft iff-leaves, from about three tt 
five or fix inches long, and one broad, placet 
tfrflate or'by threes round the branches : and 
at rfie axilla* and ends of the fhoots large loofc 
bunches of very ornamental flowers ai'differ- 


jent colours and properties in the varieties. 
Flowering in July and Auguft. 

Vdriettes.] Ked-flowered Oleander—fcarlet- 
flowered—white-flowered—broad-leaved dou¬ 
ble-flowered—ftriped double-flowered—ftriped 
leaved. 

This fpecies and varieties are not only fine 
cver-grecns, but produce large clufters of ex¬ 
ceeding ornamental flowers: the double-blof- 
fom kinds in particular have fuperior beauty, 
ihc flowers being very large, and the corolla 
multiplied in fcveral feries, having fomc re- 
fcmblance to middling double roles; ate nu¬ 
merous, veryconfpicuous, and fragrant, con¬ 
tinuing in fucceffion a month or tw'o in full 
luftre. 

They are exotics from the ifland of Crete and 
India, but all the varieties are hardy enough 
to fuccced in the open air here in fummer, and' 
in a green-houfe in winter. 

Obferve, however, the double-flowered 
kinds being rather of a more tender tempera¬ 
ture than the Tingles, that they generally 
flower the moft pcrfedtly when indulged with 
a ftove, even if only placed therein, or in a 
glafs-cafe, about the time of year they are ex- 
pedted to make an effort for flowering, and 
their flowers will continue longer in beauty ; 
often exhibiting a fuccefiion of elegant flowers 
from July until Odtobcr. 

Let all the forts be potted in light rich cotn- 
poft, and move them into the green-houfe, &c. 
in autumn, at the approach of cold weather. 
Supply them with water once a week in win¬ 
ter, or oftener, according as they (hall feem to 
require, hut give more frequent waterings in 
fummer, in proportion to the heat and drought 
of the fcafon; and according as they advance 
in fize, fhift them into larger pots of frefh 
mould: their further general culture is as di- 
redted for other llirubby green-houfe exotics. 
Hot-ficufe, or Stove Kinds. 

2. Nerium o Jo rum. 

Sweet-fccnted Rofcbay, or Oleander, j Ole¬ 
ander with teniate linear-lanceolate leaves, 
and many-parted nedlaria. 

3. Nerium antidyfentcricum. 

Antidyfenteric oval-leaved Roftbay, or Olean¬ 
der.] Oleandet with ovat-oblong leaves and 
flowers, in a terminal panicle. 

4. Nerium coronar'mm. 

Broad-leaved Rofebay, or Oleander.] Ole¬ 
ander wirh elliptic leaves, and two-flowered 
peduncles from the forks o! the branches. 

Variety.] Wit,h an oblong leaf, and double 
white fweet feented flower. 

5. Nerium zclanicum. 

Ceylon oppofitc-leaved Oleander.] With eredt 
branches, aud fpear-fliaped oppofitc leaves 

6 . Nerium 
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6. Nerium divaricetum. I Tobacco was introduced into Europe in 

Divaricattd-branched OUandtr .] With the the year 1560, diicovered firft in due liked 
branches diverging afunder, lanceolate-ovate Tobago in America r and by the native* is 
leaves, and white flowers. called Tabac, hence the Engliflj appellation 

Their Propagation, Tobacco ; bot the generic name fjfootiam is 

Their propagation is by layers, cuttings, derived from one Motif. Nicot, who nrft intros 
and by fuckers from the^oot. ’ duced die feed of the plants into the European 

By Layers.-—This may be performed any gardens- 
time from March until May, but the earlier There are fcveral fpecies, but the moil re¬ 
tire better ; and the youngeft lower branches markahie forts known in the EngliCh gardens, 
are to be chofen; which lay by flit-laying: are the two following: 
give plenty of water all fmnmer as they ihall 1. Nicotiana Tabacum. 
require, and they will be moftly rooted by the Common Virginia Tobacco .,] Hath fifcry roots; 
following autumn; but by plunging the pots an upright, round, ftrong Hem, rifmg from 
in which they are layed, in a bark-bed, the about five or fix to eight or nine feet high* 
rooting of the layers may be greatly forward- dividing near the top into branches; very 
ed; when properly rooted tranfplant them into I large, fpear-fhaped -oval, fcflile, decurrenc 
feparafc pots. leaves, from ten to eighteen inches long, and 

By Cuttings.—In fpring or the early part -half as broad; *ad the ftem and branches 
of lummer, take off cuttings of the young terminated by loofe panicles of acute pale-red. 
ihoots, five or fix inches long, and plant them flowers. 

in large pots of rich mould, which place un- Varieties .] Great broad-leaved—narrow— 

der glades, and give water and {hade occa- leavetl. 
fionally : but if plunged in a bark-bed it will 2. Nicotiana rujiica. 
promote and forward their rooting more cf- Rujiic Heady Englijh Tobacco.] Hath a fi- 
fcttually. bry root; an upright firm ftem, riiing three 

By Suckers.— Suckers often arife from the or four feet high ; large, oval,, entire leaves, 
bottom, fometimes furniflied with roots, but having foot-ftalks; and the ftem terminated 
if not, give each a fmall flit at the lowed part; by fmall loofe panicles of ycllowilh-green 
then apply fielh mould around it, and fibres obtufe flowers. 

will be emitted by the end of fummer ; then Thefe plants arc of th^, annual tribe; na- 
take them oft' ami pot them feparately. lives of moft parts of America, but toler- 

NICOTIANA, Tobacco-plant. ably hardy, fo as to prbfpcr in our garden* 

This genus of plants arc talL herbaceous as tn their native foil: die firft lort, however, 
annuals ot America, where they are culti- is rather a little .tender while young, requir- 
vated in vail quantities for their leaves, of ing generally to be raifed and forwarded in a 
which is prepaied that well known commo- hot-bed until May; but the fccond fpecies is 
dity called Tobacco ; and arc railed here in exceeding hardy, and w as the fort firll intro- ‘ 
many gardens for variety, which they edect duced into the Englilli gardens; and being fo 
moft agreeably in their upright growth, and hardy as to ripen great plenty of feeds freely 
noble large foliage; they riling each with an every year, and that from the fcattcred or fclt- 
upright ftrong ftem, from three to fix or eight fown feeds in autumn, the plants rife plenti- 
feet high, branchy at top; ornamented with fully the following fpring without trouble, as if 
large, oblong, lunpit leaves, from about ten natives of England: from which circumftan- 
or twelve inches to a foot and a halt long, ccs, in this country, it is often called Englilh 
and proportionally broad ; and monopetalous. Tobacco. The firft fpecies, however, is the 
iniuudibulifortn flowers terminating all the fineft plain, both in its procerity of growth, 
blanches plentifully in loofe bunches. largencis of tlie leaves, ami beauty of its flow- 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Mona*win. ers, and fupeviov in its economical property. 
Characters ] Calyx is monophyllous, live- They flower here in July and Augull; the 
parted, and permanent. Coroll a is mo- flowers are:collected into ciufters, each flower 
nopctalous, infuinlibulitonn, having a long is of one iunnel-fhaped j>etal, fpreading ami 
Iube. l'preading above, there terminating in fivc-povted above; continuing in fucceflion 
five parts. Stamina, five long fuludatc until the end of fummer; fuccetded by ripe 
filaments, and oblong anthernp. Pis lillum, tecds in autumn. 

un oval germcn, long, {lender ftvle, and ca- The feeds of thefe plants are very final. 1 , 
pitated cinarginatcd ihgma. Pr.R icarvium, generally about 1000 in each capfule, and 
an oval, furrowed, bilocular capfule, open- the whole produce of u lingle plant is efti- 
ing at top, and numerous kidney-thaprd feeds, mated at 360,000. 
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With refpe£f to the fherit of thefe fpecies 
Irt this country as garden-plants,- they are cul¬ 
tivated in many curious gardens, as orna¬ 
mental annuals for the pleafure-grobnd, but 
more particularly the firft fpecies, which at¬ 
taining a fine tnajcitic ftature, adorned with 
moft luxuriant leaves, and large clutters of 
delicate red flowers terminating all the (hoots ; 
they in the whole exhihit an elegant appear¬ 
ance in aotumn. The fecond fort has alfo 
merit enough to recommend it for admittance 
in a collection in affembiage with the others, 
■&c. to effeCt a greater variety. Both the 
forts are alfo cultivated in fomc gardens foi 
■ufc, the leaves arc the ufeful part; are in per¬ 
fection early in Augiift, juft when they come 
into flower, and before the under-leaves begin 
to wither. 

As both the fpecies ptrifh annually in 
winter, a frefh fupply mutt be raifed every 
ipring. 

Their Propagation. 

Their propagation is by feed annually in 
March or April, the firft fort in a hot-bed, 
the fecond in the natural ground. 

Firft Sort.—This being rather a little ten¬ 
der whilft young, in order to have it brought 
to perfection as foon in the fummer as poffihle, 
it is proper to fow the feeds in a moderate hot¬ 
bed in March or April, covering them near a 
quarter of an inch deep: the plants will foon 
coine up ; allow thenj frefh air daily, and occa- 
iional waterings ; managing them as directed 
for annuals of fimilar temperature, fuch as 
chryfanthtmum , African marigolds, &cc. and 
in May or early in June, when the fecdlings 
are from about three to fix inches high, plant 
them out in moill weather, in the open ground: 
thofe defigned for ornament, plant lingly in' 
the different compartments of the pleafure- 
garden, and thofe intended for.ufe may be fet 
in rows any where, three feet afundcr; as 
ft *m as planted give a good watering, and re¬ 
peat it occafiortally till the plants have got 
frefti root ; and they wilt foon fet to growing 
luxuriantly, lb as to acquire their full ftature 
in July or Auguft, and continue in beauty till 
October. 

Note, this fpecies may alfo be raifed by 
fowing the feeds in a warm border in Aprjj, 
for tratifpiantation as above, or alfo occafion- 
ally by fowing in patches us tljc flower-borders, 
&c- to remain; thinning the plants to one in 
each patch. 

Second Sort.—This fort being of a hardier 
nature, you may fow the feeds in any bed or 
bolder in fpring, and rake them in "lightly ; 
'they will readily come up: when the plants 
are three inches high, plant them out where 
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they are to remain ; or may fow the feed in" 
patches to remain, and thin the plants to one 
in each patch, as above. 

N 1 GELLA, (Nigella) Fennel-flower, or 
Dcvil-iu-a-Bufh. 

This genus confifts of hardy, herbaceous, 
annual flowers for the pira f \ire-garden, riling 
w'ilh upright branchy ft a Iks a foot and a hait 
high, adorned with multifitl or finely-divided 
leaves, refembling thofe of fennel" or dill, 
and with all the branches terminated by large, 
fpreading, pentapetalous flowers lingly ; and 
as fome of the plants being of buihy growth, 
and each flower having five or ten long horn¬ 
like levies and capfules, and which in fome 
fpecies arc clofely ftirrounded at the tides 
and top, by a large, leafy, linelv-divided in¬ 
volution, forming a fort of bulh as*U were 
around them ; hence originated the llrangc 
name, Deul-in-a-Bulh. 

Gluts and order, Pohamlrin Pentagyttia. 

Charatlers.'] Cai.yx, none; only tome 
long, finely-multifid, floral leaves, appearing 
like a perianthium, or a fort of mvoluvrum. 
Corolla, five oval, plane, oluufc, fpread¬ 
ing petals, contract'd at the baft-; and eight 
very fhort bilahiated neftaria placed in a cir¬ 
cle. Stamina, numerous fhort tubulate 
filaments, and comprcffcd creel anthcras. Pis- 
TILLUM, five or ten oblong, convex, creel 
germina, ending in the fame number of very 
long, awl-fliaped, revolute, permanent ftyies, 
and ftigmas growing longitudinally. Pr.Rt- 
carpium, five or ten oblong, comprcffcd, 
acuminated capfules, connected hv their in¬ 
ner fide, and filled with numerous angular- 
rough feeds. 

There are about five fpecies, all annuals, 
remarkable for fome having five ftyies, and 
fomc ten. 

I. NlCEt.LA damafeene. 

Damafontd hive-Jlyled Nigel la. ] Rifes with 
an upright ftem, branching a toot and half 
high ; garnifbed with fincly-multihd leaves, 
the fegments long, very narrow, and nume¬ 
rous ; and large flowers furrounded by a long 
leafy involucrum ; and hath five horn-like 
ftyies. 

Varieties.} Common pale-blue-flowercd— 
with white flowers—with double flowers of 
both kinds. 

• 2. NlGELLA hifpaniea. 

Spantjh Ttn-Jiyltd Blue Nigella. ] Rifes with 
an upright branchy ftem, a foot and a half 
high; garnifhed with multifid leaves, having 
broader fegments; and each branch and (hoot 
terminated by one large blue flower, having 
ten ftyies of equal length with the corolla. 

Variety. J With double flowers. 

3. Nicella 
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3. NlGELLA fativa. 

Cultivated Egyptian Five-Jlyled White Ni- 
gella.'] Rifes with an eredt branchy ftem, 
about a foot and a half high ; /hotter, multi- 
fid, fomcwhat-hairy leaves ; and each branch 
terminated by one large white flower, having 
five^lylcs fuccceded by roundifh prickly cap¬ 
fules. 

Varieties. J Double-flowered—dwarf./talk¬ 
ed—fvvcet-fccnted. 

4. Nioklla orientalise 

Oriental Tcn-Jiyled Yellow Nigel/a .] Rifes 
with an upright item, branching a foot and a 
half high; long, fincly-multifid leaves; and 
at the ends of the branches final! yellow 
flowers, having ten flyles, longer than the 
corolla. 

5. NT IGF1.1,A ar-jcnfis. 

Field , Five-Jiyled , Blue, German Nigel la."] 
Rifes with a llcndcr branchy item, about a 
foot high ; very fincly-multirid leaves ; and 
pale-blue naked flowers iinglv, having entire 
petals, and rive flyles; fucceeded by large tur¬ 
binated capfules. 

All tlicfe five fpecies are annual, riling 
from feed in fpring, and totally pcrilb in au¬ 
tumn, after having flowered and perfedted 
theii feeds. 

They all flower here in July and Augufl, 
the flowers are moderately large, of five oval 
plane petals, fuccecded by fcvcral oblong com- 
preiled capfules, all united, each terminated 
by the permanent ftyle like horns, generally 
bending different ways ; and each capfule 
filled with numerous feeds, ripening in au¬ 
tumn. 

The plants are all very hardy, and grow 
freely any where in' the open compart¬ 
ments. 

All the forts may be employed in the piea- 
fure-garden, as plants of variety and ornament, 
in the collcdtion of hardy annuals; hut the fit A 
two forts, and varieties, are the ntofl com¬ 
monly known in the Engtilh gardens, and are 
generally the molt ornamental in the tizc and 
beauty of their flowers : though all the forts, 
both tingle and double-flowered varieties, may 
be preferred for general culture ; all of which 
being difpofed in patches, fowing the feeds at 
once where they are to remain to flower, they 
will exhibit a pretty variety in aflcmblagc with 
other annuals. . 

7 /icir P> opagation, £sV. 

Their propagation is by feed in the open 
borders, &c. in March and April: or if fonte 
arc fown in autumn, and one or two timings 
performed in fpring, the autumnal-fown plants 
will flower ftrong and earlier, and will be 
fuccecdcd in bloom by the fpriug-fowings, 
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whereby the feafon of flowering will be great* 

ly prolonged. ‘ : ■* : - 

Sow the feed in patches about the borders, at 
once where you defign the plants /hall flower, 
for they rarely fuccecd by tranfplantation, Co¬ 
vering it near half an inch deep; and when 
the plants arc come up an inch or two high, 
thin them where too clofe, to three in. each 
patch, and keep them clean from weeds is 
all the culture they require ; and they will all 
flower at the proper feafon, and produce plen¬ 
ty of feed for future propagation. 

As all the forts peri/h totally in winter, a 
frefh fupply muft be railed annually from feed, 
as above. 

NOLANA (Nolana.) 

Con/ifis of one fpecies for our notice, a 
low, herbaceous, tender annual of trailing 
growth, producing fmail, but very delicate, 
monopctalous, bcll-lhaped, ornamental flow¬ 
ers. 

Clafs and order Pentandria Afanogynia. 

Charaflcrs,'] Calyx is monophyllous, tur- 
binatc-five-angled, and five-parted. Corolla, 
monopctalous, bcll-ftiapcd, plicated, fpreading, 
and double the fize of the cup. Stamina, 
five awl-fliaped, eredt filaments, and fagittate 
anther*. Pistillum, a roundilh, four-part¬ 
ed gertnen, cylindric ftyle, and capitated ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, none; four or five 
roundilh fucculcnt feeds, lodged in the bottom 
of the calyx or inner bafe of the receptacle. 

We know of but one fpecies in our gar¬ 
dens, viz. 

Nolana projlrata. * 

Profs rate, or Trailing Nolana. ] Hath a 
fibrous root, fending out fcvcral /lender, pro- 
ftrate ftalks, garni tried with fmail, deltoid- 
angulate, rough leaves ; and from the tides of 
the branches, oppofitc to the leaves, come ont 
the flowers'of a’fine blue colour, pencilled 
with dark flreaks, and have light-blue an¬ 
ther*. 

This tender annual, originally a native of 
Peru, has been long in many of our principal 
gardens, a floriated among the tender tribe for 
tiie beauty of its flowers, appearing in June, 
J u l>\ or great part of the fumtner months. 

It is railed from feed fown annually in fpring 
in a moderate hot-bed with others of a fimi- 
lav quality, as African and French marigold, 
china-after, &c. the plants inured by degrees 
to the full air in June ; then planted, feme in¬ 
to pots, others in the front of borders. &e. 
where they will flower abundantly in fummer. 
and ripen feeds in autumn. 

NURSERY, a moil ufcful diftridt of gar¬ 
dening, appropriated for the railing and mu t¬ 
ing all forts of trees, ihrubs, and herbat cons 

plants 
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-plants to a proper growth, for fupplyiog am 
recfuiting the different gardens, orchards 
plantations. See. 

In the Nulfery-garden are raifed all the dif¬ 
ferent forts of fruit-trees, and frudliferous 
fhrubs, by the methods directed for each fort 
under thetr proper genera, niirfing and train 
ing them up to a proper fr/.e and growth for 
planting in the garden or orchard, wlicrc they 
are finally to remain to produce their fruit. 

Likewife in the Nurfery is raifed the vaft 
train of forefl-trees, hardy ornamental trees, 
and fhiiSbs in general, both deciduous am! 
ever-greens of all thnfc kinds, and training 
them up to a proper fiae for the purpofes for 
■which they are deiigned in the plantations and 
pleafure ground. 

. And in the Nurfery may alfo be raifed all 
■the forts of hardy herbaceous plants, both fi¬ 
brous-rooted, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted 
kinds, for adorning the pleafurc-garden, and 
to plant for medical ufe, See. 

AH forts of the above kinds may be readily 
raifed together in the fame Nurfery in feparate 
compartments. 

A Nurfery thus fumillicd with the different 
forts of all kinds of trees, fhrubs, and her¬ 
baceous plants, will prove an incxhauftible 
fouree of accommodation both for piivate and 
public ufe. 

The railing or propagation of the numer¬ 
ous kinds is performed by various methods, 
as by feed, fuckers, layers, cuttings, flips, off- 
fets, parting the roots, grafting, budding, &c. 
each of which methods as directed under their 
proper heads, as alfo in the rcfpe£Hve articles 
under their proper genera: and after being 
raifed bv cither of the above methods, and fta- 
tioned in Nurfery-rowa, they are to remain 
until they have acquired a proper growth for 
theirrefpedtvc ufes.then to betranlplaiyed into 
the garden, orchard, plantation, &c. where they 
are deiigned finally to remain, to elfe& the 
fcveral purpofes for which'they are calculat¬ 
ed, cither for ufe, ornament, or variety ob- 
ferving, that as a recruit of foine or other of 
the various forts will be required to be drawn 
off every year, to fupplv the different gardens 
and plantations, a frefn fupplv of young plants 
’ fhould alfo be raifed accordingly every year 
in the Nurfery, of moil of the various kinds, 
fo a* to have this diftri£t always fully flock¬ 
ed with all kinds in fcvcral different degrees 
of growth; fome in feed-beds, others trans¬ 
planted iu Nurfery-row’s; fome one year, 
others two, three, or fcveral years: all of which 
.fibould be well attended to, both in private 
and public Nurferics, that there may be a 
fafficicncy of plants of all forts for furnifliiug 
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every different department of gardening as they 
fhalf be nrcafionally wanted. 

In the public Nurfery-gardens they Jure 
alfo convenient grcen-hotifes, glafs-cafcs, anil 
doves, with their proper a|jpeml.igcs, forraif- 
ing the lender exotics from the warmer parts 
ot the woild; each of which department., an- 
always flationed in the warmed and moll fun¬ 
ny fituation, having their front directly lac r 
ing the fouth, to have all poflible benefit front 
the fun’s influence; and each principal de¬ 
partment having its different appendages, as 
aforefaid, which are ftnaller departments ot 
frame-work, faflied and glazed, either ad¬ 
joining to the main ones, or detached ; fen - 
ing as (militaries or Nurferics for railing and 
nurfing the various tender plants to a proper 
grow th for furniihing the other larger conlcr- 
vatorics. 

Thus a Nurfery-ground, furniihing all fort 
of plants of different temperatures, will prove 

moft valuable' department of gardening, 
and its various growths will afford flic moll 
agreeable fouree of variety at all feafons, which 
to many will appear as ornamental and de- 
ftrable as the mod elegant pleafure-ground or 
flower-garden. 

Its Extent , Soil, Situation , £s fc. 

With rcfpc£t to the proper extent or »li- 
menfions of a Nurfery, whether for private 
ufe, or for public fupplv, it mud be accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of plants required, or the 
demand for faie: if for private ufe, from a 
quarter or half an acre to five or fix, may be 
proper, which mud he regulated according to 
the extent of garden- grouud and plantations it 
is required to Aippiy with the various forts of 
plants; and if for a public Nurfery, for any 
general cultivation, not iefsthan three or four 
acres of land will be worth occupying as fuch, 
and from that to fifteen or twenty acres, or 
more, may be requifitc, according to the. de¬ 
mand, though fome occupy forty or fifty a- 
cres in N artery-ground. 

In the neighbourhood of Lohdon, for eight 
or ten miles round, there are a great number 
of eXtenfive public Nurferies, mod bcautiful- 
ly-fumifhcd with a great variety of alt forts of 
trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous plants, of many 
different degrees of growth, for fuppiying no¬ 
blemen ami gentlemen’s gardens and planta- 
ions, for foine hundreds of miles diffant at 
-tome and abroad; as alfo all forts of feeds. 
Mod of which Nurferies arc alio furnifhed with 
proper grecn-houfcs, glafs-cafes, hot-houfes, 
or doves, See. for the railing various kinds of 
curious tender exotics for public fuppiy. 

With regard to foil for a Nurfery, the na- 
urc and quality of this, without all difpute, 

requires 
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requires our particular attention. The Nur- 
ft-ry-men generally prefer a loamy foil of a 
moderately fight temperament, if pofiible, 
fuch as in raoft of the Nurfery-groundsaround 
London : however, a Nurfery may he of any 
fat moderately light land, that is fifteen or 
eighteen inches depth of good working ftaple, 
hut if two or three fpadcs deep it will be the 
greater advantage; and where there is feope 
of ground to chute from, always prefer that 
where tlteie is a good depth, and a naturally 
rich or fat foil, for the foil of a Nurfery can¬ 
not be too good', notwithstanding what foine 
advance to the contrary ; for if the foil prove 
poor and lean, the plants raifed thereon will be 
languid, weak, and flunty; and no remedy, 
1h»w artful'foever, will be able to redtify their 
conflitmiou, efpecially all the tree-kinds: 
whereas thole railed in a good mellow foil al¬ 
ways ulfuinc a free growth, and advance with 
llrcngtli and vigour. It is not ahfolutely rc- 
quilite, however, that, the foil Ihould be ex¬ 
ceedingly lich, nor over carefully manured: 
a medium between the two extremes is beft; 
fuch as any tolerably fubflantial garden-ground, 
ot good mellow pailure land, liaving the fward 
trenched ro the bottom, is excellent for the 
growth of tiees; any iimilar eligible foil of 
corn fields is alfo extremely proper; or any 
other good foil of die nature ofcommon garden- 
earth Is alfo very well adapted for a Nurfery. 

As to lituation; if this is rather fomewhat low 
than high, it will l>e the better, bccuufc it is na¬ 
turally Warmer, and more out of the power of 
cutting and boifieious winds than a higher fitua- 
tion; though if it happens where fome parts of 
the ground is high and'fomc low, it may he an 
advantage, the better to fuit the nature of the 
different plants. It is alfo of lingular advan¬ 
tage to have a N urfery-ground fully expofed 
to the fun and free air, and if pofiible, where 
there is the convenience of having water for 
the occalional watering of young fecdlings, 
and newly tranlplairftd plants. 

Anil as to a Nurfery for private ufc, with 
regard to its place of lituation, rdpe&ing 
the other garden diflri&s:—where there is 
room, it may cither be entirely detached, or 
may be fomewhat contiguous to the outer 
boundaries of die fhrubbery plantations of th< 
plea lure-ground, and fo, contrived as to lead 
infcnfibly into it by winding walks, lb as to 
appear pait of the garden. 

Jts Ft tu t s, Piepar ’.ug and Laying-out the 
, ( 7 > 

A fence round the whole ground is neccf- 
fary : this may cither he a hedge and ditch, 01 
a paling; the former is the i heaped, and in 
the end the qjoft durable; though in fome 



places where hares and rabbits abound, paling 
fences at firft arc eligibly for prefervingthe 
Nurfery from the depredations of thole ani¬ 
mals which often do great niifchief to the 
young plants, by barking and cropping tbt^n 
a good hedge-Und-ditch fence, however, may 
be made very efte£lualagainft the inroads of 
both men aiul brutes; and the msft eligible 
plants for this purpofe is the haw-thorn ; for 
die method of railing of which, and forming-a 
proper hedge of them, fee Crataegus Oxya- 
caatha and Hedges: but a paling, or other 
fimilar clofe fence, either in general or part, 
would be extremely ufeful, againft which to 
train young wall-trees to a proper growth for 
garden-wall plantations.. \ 

The ground ihuft then be all regularly- 
trenched one or two fpadcs deep, according 
as the natural depth of the foil will admit, for 
by no meaus dig deeper than the natural good- 
foil, being either one fpade, tine and a halt, or 
two lpadcs deep; obferving the lame gcncrat- 
incthod as dire< 9 ed under the article Dic-- 
Gfxo and Trenching.- 

Then, having trenched the ground, pro¬ 
ceed to divide ‘it by walks into quarters, and 
uber compartments; a principal walk fhould 
lead dircdily through the middle or ferae prin¬ 
cipal part of the ground, which may be from 
five to eight or ten feet wide, according as it 
lhall feem proper for ufe or ornament, having 
a hroad border on each fide; another walk: 
ihould be carried all round next the outward 
boundary, four or five feet wide, leaving an 
eight or ten feet border next the fence all the 
way; then may divide the internal »part by- 
imaiicr crofs walks, fo as to form the whole 
into tour, fix, or eight principal divifion's, 
which are commonly called quarters. 

One or more of the divitions mull be allot¬ 
ted for a feminary, i. e* for the reception of all 
forts of feeds, for .railing feedling pimps to 
furnifii the other parts; therefore divide this 
ieminary-ground into four feet wide beds* 
with foot-wide alleys at lead between l>edr‘and 
bed: in theie beds (nould.be ftSWn feeds, dec. of 
all fuch trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous plants as 
arc raifed from feed ; and which feeds con lift 
both of the various forts of kernels atul ftoncs 
wt b qiwo raife flocks for grafting and budding; 
feeds or for'eft trees, ornamental trees, fhrubs, 
vkci and feeds of numerous herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, both of the fibrous-rooted and- buMxius- 
routed tribe; the foiling feafon is both ipring 
and autumn, according u> the nature of tho 
different forts, which is fully iUuftratcd under 
their proper gefecra; and when the young nee 
and fhrub leedling-plams fo railed, a»e one or 
tyro years old, they are to be planted out in 
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N urfery-rows into the other principal divi-' 
fioni’but many kimis of herbaceous plants re¬ 
quire to be pricked put from the iced-beds, 
when but from two to three or four mdnths \ 
old, as directed for each under their own re- 
fpcdiive heads. On the other hand, moil kinds 
of bulbous feedlings will not be fit for plant¬ 
ing out in lefs than one or two years. 

Another part of the Nurfery-grourid (hould 
be allotted for (tools of various trees and 
iluubs, for the propagation by layers, by which 
vaft numbers of plants of different kinds arc 
propagated. Thcfe (tools are ftrong plants of 
trees and (hrubs, planted in rows three or four 
feet diitance every way, and fuch of them as 
naturally rife with tall items, are, after being 
planted one year, to he headed down near the 
ground, to force out many lower (hoots con¬ 
veniently fituated for laying. See Layers 
and Stools. 

And as to cuttings, fuckers, flips, oflf-fets, 
ike. thole of hardy trees, (hrubs, and plants, 
may be planted in any convenient compart¬ 
ment, and in ihady borders, &c. and for the 
more tender kinds’, (hould allot fome warm 
(hchered lituation. 

The other principal divilions, therefore, of 
the N urfery-grouiid, is for the reception of the 
various forts of ftfedling plants from the above 
feminary-quarters ; alio for all others that are 
raifed from fuckers, layers, cuttings, &c. there 
to be planted in rows from one to two or three 
feet afunder, according to their natures of 
growth: observing to allow the tree arid ihrub- 
kinds treble the diftancc of herbaceous peren¬ 
nials. Of the tree and fhrub kinds fome are 
to be piauted for flocks to graft and hud thcfc- 
lect forts of fruit-trees upon, and other choice 
plants, which are iifually propagated by thofe 
methods ; others are trained up entirely on 
their own roots without budding and grading, 
as in mod forefl and other hardy tree kinds; 
as alfo almoft all the forts of (hrubs; parti¬ 
culars of all which are exhibited, each under 
itsproper genus. Here they are to remain to 
have two, three, or feveral years growth, ac¬ 
cording as they (ball require for the feveral 
purpotes for which they are detigned in their 
future fituatiom in the garden and plantations. 
&c. which is dire£ted in their refpcdlive cul¬ 
ture*. 

In a complete Nurfcry it is alfo proper to 
allot'fome dty warm fheltered fituation in the 
full fun, on which to have occafiornl hot-heds 
of dung or tan, vin railing and forwarding 
many torts of tender or tuiioits exotics by 
-fred, cuttings, fuckers, flips, Sec. and for 
which purposes of hot-bed, (hould be fui- 
uiffvsd wimflcligiblc frames and lights, hand- 


glafles, garden-mils, &c. and other relative re- 
quifites. 

The Afe the Ha and Seafons for Sowing, Plant¬ 
ing* Tranfplunting , and Raijing the various 

Plants of this Department. 

"With regard to the manner of performing 
he various methods of propagation for railing 
the numerous Nurfery-plants, is fully exhi¬ 
bited alfo under die following beads/ in the 
CDUTfe of this work : /owing feeds — layers — 
cuttings—fuckers—flips—of-Jets—pat ting-roots 
— g ra f ttn g — inoculation. And the forts that 
are ufuallv propagated by either .of thofe me¬ 
thods, are pointed out under their feveral re¬ 
fpcdlive heads, with particular directions of 
the feveral ways each method is performed on 
the different kinds. 

The fcafon for performing the works of 
flowing, planting, &cc. is different in different 
kinds, but autumn and flpring arc the princi¬ 
pal fleafons. 

Some forts rctjuirc to be flown in autumn, 
others not rill Ipring, which is particularly 
explained for the various forts under the arti¬ 
cles thcmfelvcs. 

And as to planting or traufplanting, the 
principal fcafon is from Odtober until March, 
or even until April for tender kinds, elpcci- 
ally many of the cvcr-green tribe ; but moll 
other hardy trees and (hrubs may be tranfplamcd 
any time in winter, in open mild weather, 
from Odtober until March, as juff obicrved ; 
though generally, cither the autumn fra Ion, 
from about the middle or latter end of Oclo- 
ber to the end of November, or in the fpring, 
February and March, arc the mod eligible fea- 
fons fur all principal planting: and tor the ten¬ 
der kinds of cvcr-gfccns, &c. early in autumn, 
or not till fettled weather in fpring, is the pro¬ 
per time to remove thcfe forts. 

But as to hardy herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
plants they may he tranfplanted almoff any 
time in autumn or fpring; even many loirs 
in furnmer, when planting them out from the 
feirtjnary : obfervirtg, however, autumn (Sep¬ 
tember- and Odtober) and fpring (February and 
March) is the proper plaming-icalbn for older 
or larger plants ; and which are alfo the only 
proper fcafotis for dividing or (lipping the roots 
of all thefc kinds of plants for iiu rcafe. 

And for bulbous-rooted kinds, and all fuch 
tuberous loots whole leaves, like muft of the 
bulbous tribe, decay in the iunimcr, the pro¬ 
per fcafon for planting or tranfplunting them 
is from May or June until the beginning or 
middle of Augult, when their dower-hulks 
decay, which in fome forts happens early, and 
fume late*, in the fummer; but as foon as it 
happens in the different forts, is the only pro¬ 
per 
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per time to remove all thofe kinds of plants fhould generally be difpofe^ mi four-feet-wide 
when necdflary, as alfo to feparate their off- beds, or large borders, io rows, or didances 
fets for increale; and which may either be from fix to twelve or eighteen inches afunder, 
planted again direiSUy, or kept out of ground according to their nature of growth* and time 
one, two, or feveral months, though it is pro- th.cy are to (land. 

per ttydant the principal part again ip autumn, I By the above arrangement of the various 

where any is to be retained for l’alc, or forts of hardy trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous 
any particular occafion. plants, in rows at thofe final I (Udances in 

Succulent perennials may be tranfplantcd, the Nurfery, a great number of plants -are 
almod any'tiine from March or April until contained within a narrow compafsv-which'ie, 
Augutl or September, which is the belt fea- fufficient room, a# they are only to remain a 
fon for removing thefe kinds; and mod kinds fhort time; and that by being thus Rationed - 
of fucculctit cuttings fucceed befl when plant- in a little compafs, they are more readily kept 
ed in fuimncr. under a proper regulation for the time they 

General Alodt of arranging the Plants of this are to remain in this department. 

Department. But in the public Nurferies they often - 

In the didribution of all the various forts of plant many kinds of feed ling-trees and fhrubs 
plants in the Nurfery, let each fort be fe- in much clofer rows at fitd planting out, thqn 
paratc : the fruit-trees fhould generally occu- the didances above prescribed, not only in 
j»y fpaces by thctnfelves; the ioreil-trees, &c. order to huiband the ground’to the bed ad- 
ihould alio be dationed together; all the lb rub- vantage, but by dartding clofer, it encourages 
kind fhould all’o be ranged in ieparate com- the dem to fhoot more directly upward, and 
partments, allot alfo a place for herbaceous prevent them expanding theinfelyes much 
perennials: a warm place fhould likewile be any where, but at top, as for indance, many 
allotted the tender plants, and defended with forts of ever-greens that are but of flow growth 
vew ot privet hedges, or a reed hedge, &c. the firft year or two, fuch as the pine-trees, 
in which compartments you may Ration all firs, and feveral others; which the Nurfery- 
fuch plantsthaiuiea little tender whild young, gardeners often prick out from the feminary, 
and require oecaftonal feeder from frod, yet iird into four-feet-wide beds, in rows length- 
me not lb tender as to require to be houlcd ways, fix inches afunder; and after having 
like grecn-houfe plants, &c. fo that in fuch one or two years growth here, tranfplant them 
compartments there may alfo be frames of va- in rows a foot afunder ; and iu a year or two 
tious lives, either tube covered occafionally after give them another, and final tranfplanta- 
wiih glafs-lights, or lbmc with mats, to contain tion, in the Nurfery, in rows two or three feet 
fuch of the jsore choice of the above tender afuuder, as obferved above ; and by thefe dif- 
kinds in pots, to be nurfed up a year or two, ferent tranfplantings, it will encourage the* 
or longer, with occaiioual lhclccr, till har- roots to branch out into many horizontal Jfi- 
dentd gradually to bear the open air fully. bres, and prepare them better for final tranf- 
TUe arrangement of all the forts in the plantation, which is the more particularly nc- 
open ground, mud always be in lines or ceffary in feveral of the pine and fir kinds, and 
NuriVry-iows, as we formerly obferved, to feveral other ever-greens, as is more fully ex- 
hand till arrived at a proper growth for draw- plaiued under their proper genera.'- 
mg oft' for the garden and plantations; plac- With refpedl to tlie different methods of 
ing the fnm-trec docks, &cc. for grafting and planting the various forts of Nurfery r pknts, 
budiling upon, in rows two feet afunder, if after being railed cither- by feed, layers, cut- 
for dwarfs ; but dandards two feet and a half, tings, &c. it is performed in feveral ways to 
and a foot and a half in the lines (fee Stocks) ; different forts; feme are pricked out by dibble, 
though after being grafted and budded, they others are put in. by the fpade, either by 
then commencing fruit-trees, &c. that if they trenches, flittin^-in, trenching, or holing ; 
are to Rand to grow to any large live, they and feme are drilled in by a fpade or hoe. 
fhould be allowed the width ot a yard be- As to mod of the tree ahd fhrub-kind, feme- 
twee u the rows. Fored-trecs flioulu alfo be times the young feedlUvg-trees and (hrubs are 
placed in rows from two to three feet afunder, pricked out from die feminary by dibble; 
and half that diduncc in the rows ; varying fometimes they are' put in by the fpade in the 
the didancc both ways according to the time following nut nods: iird, having fet a line to 
they aie to Hand: the ihrub kiud fhould like- plant bv, ftrtkc the fpade imp the ground with 
wife be arranged in rows about two feet afun- its back clofe to die line, and give another 
der, and fifteen or eighteen inches didant in drokc at right angles with it ; then fet a plant 
each line; and as to herbaceous plauts, they hit<? the crevice .made at die fecund ftroke, 
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firing it clofe tip into -the firft made crevice 
even with the line, and prefs the mould clofe 
to it with the foot; then proceed to plant ano¬ 
ther in the fame way, and fo proceed till all 
is planted. A fecond method is for plants with 
rather larger roots : ftrike the fpade down 
with its back dole to the line, as afoiefaid, 
and then with a fpade cut out a narrow trench, 
ciofc along the line, making the fide next the 
line perfectly upright; then placing the plants 
upright again! 1 the back of the trench clofe 
to tne line,' at ‘the proper diftances, before 
mentioned; and as you go on, trim in the 
earth upon their roots: and when one row is 
thps planted, tread the earth gently all along 
dofe to the plants; and then proceed to plant 
another row. A fecond method of planting 
out fmail tree and flirub plants is, having fet 
the line as‘above, then turning the Ipade 
edgeways to the line, caft out the earth of 
that fpit, then a perfon being ready with 
plants, fet one in the cavity clofe to tne line, 
anddire&iy taking another fuch fpit, turn the 
earth in upon the roots of the plant, and then 
placing another plant into the fecond cut, 
cover its roots with the earth of a third fpit, 
and fo on to the end : but fometitnes, when the 
roots arc confiderably larger, holes are made 
along by the line wide enough to receive the 
roots freely every way, fo covering them in, 
as above, as you. go on : obferving always to 
prefs the earth gently with the foot clofe to 
the roors, and clofe about the fttms, to fettle 
the plants firmly in their proper pofition. 

Herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants are, for 
the mod part, planted with a dibble, except 
when the roots arc large and Spreading, or 
fuch as are removed with balls of earth ; then 
they are more commonly planted by holing 
them in with a garden trowel, or fmaJl 
fpade. 

Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants, 'fetch 
as lilies, tulips, anemones, ranunculufes, &c. 
are very commonly planted with a dibble, 
but many forts may alfo be planted in drills 
drawn with a hoe, fee Dkji.x-sowiwg, See. 
Thefe forts are alfo fnmetimes planted as fol¬ 
lows : rake or trim the earth from off the top 
of the beds from about three to four or five 
inches deep, into the alleys, then place the* 
roots in rows upon the furfacc, thru fling the 
bottom a little into the ground, and immedi¬ 
ately .cower them with the earth which was 
drawn off into the alleys for that purpose, 
fpreading it evenly over 'every p<*rt, to as to 
bury all the roots an equal depth. 
i Bat h* to die tender kinds of exotic plants 
(hot require occafional fhelrcr whiift young, 
miiir of diem (hou’d* be potted, in order for' 


moving to a warm fituation in winter, or 
feme into frames, &c. to have occafional thel- 
ter from fro ft, by glades or mats, as they 
(hall require ; hardening them, however, by 
degrees to bear the open air fully in die Nur- 
ferv the swat round. 

And the moft tender kinds that require t’ 
aid of a grecn-houfe and flove, mult all be 
potted, and placed among the refpeftive plants 
of thole confervatories. See Gukcn’-hoosjS 
and Stove Plants. 

General Culture of the Plants of this Depart¬ 
ment. 

With refpetl to the management of the va¬ 
rious hardy Ntirfery-planfs;— 

Thofe defigned as ftotks for fruit-trees, 
ihould have their Items generally cleared from 
lateral (hoots, fo'as to form a clean ftraight 
flem, but never to ihorten the leading ihoor, 
tmlcfs it is decayed, or becomes verv crooked, 
in which cafe it may be proper to cut it down 
low in fpring, and it will (hoot out again ; 
training the main fhoot for a Gem, with its 
fop enure for the prefrnt, till grafted or bud¬ 
ded ; and as to the grafting and budding them, 
that work is fully directed under thefe articles, 
and their general method of training, whe¬ 
ther for dwarfs or ftandards, is alfo particu¬ 
larly exhibited under thofe two heads, and in 
the refpe&ive genera of the various forts. 

But in the above Nurferv culture of the 
fruit-tree kind, fome forts dciigned for princi¬ 
pal wall-trees, fuch particularly as peaches, 
netSlarines, apricots, &c. Ihould, when of one 
year’s growth from grafting and budding, be 
tranfplanted againft fome ciofc fence in the 
Nurferv, cither a wall, paling, or rccd-hedge, 
&c. ana their firft graft or btid-lhoot headed 
down in the fpring, to pioinote an crnifliou 
of lower lateral (hoots and branches, in order 
to be regularly trained to the fence in a fpread- 
ing manner for two or three years’ or more, 
or till wanted, whereby to form the head in a 
regular fpreatling growth for the intended pur- 
pofe of garden wail-trees, which in the pub¬ 
lic Nurferics in particular, ihould always be 
ready in proper training to fnpply thofe who 
may wifti to have their walls covercd-as foon 
as poftible by means of fuch ready trainer! 
trees. 

A ftmilar training, both for wall and c- 
fpalier-fi uiutrees, may be praflifcd to fome 
principal forts in the Nurlery - rows in the 
open quarters of ground, by airanging their 
branches, in a fpreading manner, to (lakes 
placed for that purpofe. 

But for ftandanl fruit-trees they /liould be 
trained with a clean Gngle ftem, five or (ix 
feet for full ftandards, by cutting off all lateral 

. (hoots 
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flmots arifmg below: half ftandards trained 
with a three or four feet Hem, and dwarf 
ftandanls in proportion by the lame means, 
and as to the heads of the ftun<lan:>, it may 
he proper, in l'ome, to have the (lift ittmic- 
diatefjioots from the graft or hud wljcn a yea r 
VdJ^pruncd Ihort in fpring, to ]jkm uie Jeve- 
iul laterals, in order to form a fuller fpread 
of branches, proceeding regularly together 
fr«>m near the fummit of the flcm, that the 
head may advance in a more regular branchy 
growth. 

Foreft trees, in general, ihonld he encou¬ 
raged to form (haight clean Jingle ftems, by 
oecafional trimming off the largeft lateral 
branches, which will alfo promote the leading 
top-lhoot in afpiring ftTaiglit, and fafter in 
height; always futFering that part of each tree 
to Jhoot at full length, that is not to top it, un- 
lefs, however, where the Hern divides into 
forks, to trim off the weakeff, and leave the 
Jlraighteft and ffrongeft Jhoot or branch, to 
Jhooi out at its proper length to form the a- 
lpiring top, as above. 

The different forts of flirubs may either be 
fuffcml to branch uut in their own natural 
way, except iiiff regulating very diforderly 
growths ; or fome may be trained with Jingle 
clean Items, from about a foot to two or 
three high, according as you {hall think pro¬ 
per with refpedt to the lorts or purpofes for 
which you dciign them in the Jhrubbcry ; but 
many throbs appear the molt agreeable when 
permitted to (hoot out laterally all the way, 
fo as to be branchy or feathered to the bot¬ 
tom. 

Ail the fruit-trees, as foon as grafted or 
budded, lltould each fpccics have all its dif¬ 
ferent varieties numbered by placing large flat- 
Jidcd (licks at the ends of the rows, for which 
purpole many of the London Nurferymen 
ufc the {pokes of old coach-wheels, or any 
thing about that Jlze of any durable wood, 
painting or marking the numbers thereon, I, 
a, 3, &c. to different fficks, entering the 
numbers in the Nurfery-book, with the name 
of the varieties to which the number-flicks 
arc placed ; whereby you can at all times rea¬ 
dily have rccourfc to the forts wanted. 

The fame method mav he ptaAiled to any 
other trees, Jhrubs, or Herbaceous plants, e- 
fpecially the varieties of particular fpccics, 
when they are numerous, Juch as in many of 
the flowery-tribe, as auriculas, carnations, 
tulips, anemones, ranurtculufos, and the like. 

With rcfpcA to watering the N urfcry-plants; 
this may be very requisite in dry hot wealher 
in fpring and fummer, to feed-beds and fender 
fccdling-plants, while young, and when firft 
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planted out, till they have taken good root; 
alfo occ.ifionally to new-layed layers, and 
newly-planted cuttings in.dry warm weather : 
but as to hardy trees and? Jhruhs of all fqrts, if 
planted oat at proper thne, that is, noktoo 
late in fpring, no great regard need be paid to 
watering, for they will generally fucceed very 
well without any: indeed, where there is but 
a few, you may, if you pleafe, water them occa¬ 
sionally, if it proves a very dry fpring in April 
and May ; but where there' are great plan¬ 
tations it would be an almoff iniuppoi table 
fatigue, and great expenfc ; as in many public 
Nuifciies, where they each winter or fpring* 
plant out fifty or fixty thoufand trees and 
flirubs, and in fome double thofc numbers. 

Every winter or fpring, the ground between 
the rows of all forts of tranfplanted plants in 
the open Nurfery-quarters muft be digged; 
this is particularly neceflary to all the tree and 
Jhrub-kinds that It anti wide enough in row’s to 
admit the fpade between ; which work is by 
the N urfery-men called turning-in ; the moft 
general fealon for which work is any time from 
OAober or November until March? but the 
fooner it is done the more advantageous it will 
prove to the plants. The ground is to be 
digged but one fpade deep, proceeding row by 
row, turning the top of each fpit clean to die 
bottom, that all weeds on the top may be bu¬ 
ried a proper depth to rot: this work of turn- 
ing-in is a moft neceffary annual operation, 

! both to deftroy weeds, and to increafe the 
growth of the young Nurfery-plantS 1 . 

In fummer lie remarkably attentive to keep 
all forts clean from weeds; the feedlings grow¬ 
ing dofe in the feminary-beds muft behand- 
weeded ; but among plants of all forts that grow 
in rows wide enough to introduce an hoe,- 
this will prove not only the moft expeditious 
method of deftroying weeds, but by loofehirtg 
the top of the foil, it will prove good culture 
in promoting the growth of all kinds of plants 1 
always perform this work of hoeing in dry 
weather, in due time before the weeds grow 
large, and you may foon go over a large {pace 
of ground, either with a common drawing- 
hoe, or occafionally with a fcuftling hoe, as 
you (hall find the moft convenient. See Hoe 
rftnd Hoeing. 

According as any Quarter or compartment 
of the Nurfeiy ground is cleared frdm plants, 
others muft be lubftituted in their room from 
the feminary; but the ground ftiould previ- 
oufly be trenched and lie fome time fallow, to 
recruit or recover its former vigour; giving it 
alfo the addition of manure, it it (hall from 
proper and after being trenched in ridges, 

1 and having the repofe onlv of one wintn, or 

' fummer, 
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funimer, or a year at moft, it will fufficiently vided above into eight plane fpreading feg- 
reeover its vegetative force, and pnfcy be planted ments. Stamina, two fraall tubulate filu- 
afrefti. I ments, and acute eredt anther®. Pistjl- 

It will be of advantage to plant the ground lum, a roundifli deprefled germen, fimplc 
with plants of a different kind from thofe ftyle,$nd two erc<9: ftigmas. Pericarp- 
which occupied it before. ** um, an ernprginated bilocular capfule having 

The tender or exotic plants of all kinds that a folitary fted. ' 

require ftielfer only from froft, whilft young, The ipecics are, 
as we formerly mentioned", and by degrees ;. Nyctanthes Sambac. 
become hardy enough to live in the open air ; Sambac , or Common Arabian Jafmine. ] HaCt 

fhould, fuch of them as arc feedlings in the a flirubby, weak ffetn, branching, ftraggling, 
open ground, have the beds arched over with and numeroufly mounting upon fupport ten 
hoops, or rods, at the approach of winter, or twelve feet high, or more; heart-thaped ob- 
in order to he flickered with mats in fevere tufe leaves below, and oval acute ones above, 
weather and thofe \vhich arc in pots, cither about three inches long and one broad, 
feedlings or tranfplanted plants, /hould be re- placed by pairs oppofite ; and from the upper 
moveain O&ober in their pots to a warm axillas and ends of the branches duffers of 
funny fituation flickered with hedges. See. pure white, very fragant flowers great part of 
placing fome clofe under the fences facing the year. 

the fun, where they may have occafional co- Variety.] Double-flowered, or Grand Duke 
vering of mats in frofty weather ; others that of Tyfcany’s Jafmine, muff large and beau- 
are more tender may be placed in frames, to tiful—ftriped flowered. 

have occafional covering either of glafs-lights This fpccies, See. is alfo inferred in the gc- 
or mats. Sec. from froft; obfervmg of all nus Jafminum by miff ake, to which its flowers 
thofe forts here alluded to, that they are gra- are very funilar, but larger, 
dually to be hardened to the open ground, 2. Nyctanthes undulata. 
and need only be covered in froffv weather ; Undulate-leaved Afalubar Jafmine. ] Hath 
at all other times let them remain fullvexpofed, a flirubby Hero, branching eight or ten feet 
and by degrees, as they acquire age anil ftrength, high; having branches ; oval cylindric-fpcar- 
inure them to bear the open air fully.; fo as, fliaped, undulate, or waved fmootli leaves, 
when they arrive at from two or three to four by pairs oppofite ; and at the axillas final! 
©r five years old, they may be turned out into cluftcrs of krge fuowy-vvhite, fweet-feented 
the open ground. The forts requiring this flowers. 

treatment, are always pointed out under their 3. Nyctanthes, At bar triflis. 
proper beads, in their refpeflivc genera. Arbor triftis , or Sorrowful-tree.] Hath a 

The green-houfc kinds of all iorts, or fuch flirubby, tetragonous, or fquarc ftem, hranch- 
as require con ft ant flielter in winter, are ing numeroufly twelve or fifteen feet high; 
to be managed as directed under the" article oval, acute-pointed, oppolitc leaves, and at 
Green-house Plants. the axillas cluftcrs of white, very fragrant 

And the hol-houfe or ftove-plants, or fuch flowers, opening at night, ami often vvither- 
as require conftant fhclter all the year, toge- ing in the morning, or at the approach of the 
ther with the aid of artificial heat, are to be full fun. 

managed as exhibited under the article Stove From the circumftancc of the flowers of 
Plants. ' this tree, in its native foil, opening in theeven- 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jafmine. ing, and fading at the approach of morning. 
This genus confiftsof flirubby, ever-green, a/fuming a withered, drooping appearance m 
very flowery exotics of the Indies, for the ftove tfie day-time, it obtained the name Arbor hijtis , 
colfe&ion ; lifmg with flirubby durable (ferns, or Sorrowful-tree. 
branching ten or twelve feet high ; adorned 4. Nycanthe.s hirfuta. 
with heart-fhaped, oval, and ipear-fhaped, Hairy Sorrowful-tree.] Hath a flirubby 
entire leaves, and numerous monopetalous, ftem, branching twelve or fifteen feet high ; 
hypocrateriform, eight-parted, white, very oval, fmooth, ftiining-grecii leaves, placed 
fragrant flowers in cluftcrs at the iides and irregularly, having hairy foot-ftalks; and at 
ends of the branches. the axillas cluftcrs of white flowers, on hairy 

Ciafirand order, Diandria Monogynia. pcdunculi, opening on nights, and fade next 
Charadert. J Calyx is monophyilous, morning, 
acutely eight-parted, and permanent. Co- Them lhrubs are beautiful cver-grecns, and 
HOLLA i* monopetalous, hypocrateriform, flower here in our ftoves annually ; are cx- 
©r iauccr-ftjapcd, with a cylindric tube, di- ceedingly florifietous, and make a hue appear- 
*" ■- ance. 
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ante, generally in the hot fummer months, 
and Tome great part of the year in fucceflion: 
the flowers all mnnopctalnus, tuhulous below, 
riglit-partcd and fpreading above, bearing a 

f ear refemblancc to thole of the common 
jafininc, but larger and more divided, 
a higher fragrance, which is fomewhai 
at of orange-flowers. 

5 plants are tender exotics from the hot 
parts of India, Ac. and require a hot-houfc in 
this country ; fo rnuft be kept always in pots 
of rich earth, and placed conftantly in that de¬ 
partment, except about a month or two in 
the heat of fummer, when, if thought pro¬ 
per, they may he fet abroad ; being care¬ 
ful, Itowcvcr, to remove them into the ftove 
again early in September. 

Their Propagation , life. 

Their propagation is by layers and cuttings, 
alfo fometimes by grafting. 

The layers atuT cuttings mull be of the 
young (hoots, and fpring, or the early part of 
fuinmcr, is the proper fcafon for performing 
the work, which is to be effected in the uitial 
wav: obferving, that if the pots containing the 
layers and cuttings arc plunged in the bark- 
bed, it will forward their rooting exceeding¬ 
ly ; each plant is afterwards to be potted fc- 
paratcly, and plunged alfo in the bark-bed in 
the ftove. 

The propagation by grafting is fometimes 
pradlifcd upon flocks of the common white 
Jafminc, in the ufual method, in fpring: ob¬ 
ferving not to fuller any fhoots to grow from 
the ftock below the graft ; training the main 
fhoot from the graft, a foot or two high to 
form a Item ; then encourage it to branch out 
to fmm a head. 

Let the plants have a due fupply of water 
all the year; and if thfcy grow luxuriant, 
prune them as you (lull fee convenient; and 
liiiti them into larger pots occaftonally. 

N YMPH/EA, f Nymph,ca) Water-Lily. 
'Lite plants are herbaceous, very flowery 
pcicnnials of the aquatic tribe, confiding 
of three fpccies, two of which are inhabitants 
of our rivers and brooks; but fometimes cul¬ 
tivated in canals, ponds, See. of gardens, for 
ornament, and have a beautiful eftedl: they 
having large knotty roots, fending up very 
large roundiftt heart-flmpcd leaves on long 
foorftalks, and float on the furface of the water ; 
and between thcmvciv large polypetalousflow¬ 
ers, on very long pcdunculi, and (hew them- 
felvcs alfo jull above the furface of the wa¬ 
nt, lingirlarlv curious and ornamental. 

Clufs and oitlci, Polyandri.i Monogyma. 
Characters, j C A I. \ x, four large, colour¬ 
ed, permanent leaves. Corolxa, many pc- 
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tals (generally about fifteen) .fitting on the 
gerracn, ufuully inmore than a fingJe feries. 
Stamina, numerous, fhort, crooked fila¬ 
ments, and oblong anthers* affixed to their 
fides. Pisf iuum, a large oVal germeu, ho 
ftyle, but an orbicular, plane target-fhaped, 
clofe-fitring, crenated, permanent fligma. Pe- 
RICARPIUM, a large oval, flefhy, hardy, 
rude, multilocular bacca, crowned at top, and 
filled with many roundifh feeds. 

The ntofl noted fpccies are: 

r. Nymph a a httta. 

Yellow Nympheea. ] Hath a large, knotty, 
lpongy, dceply-ftriking root; very large, round- 
ifli-heart-fhaped, fiat-expanded, entire leaves; 
and large yellow flowers, having a pentaphyl- 
lous calyx, larger than the petals. 

2. NymhHjEA alba. 

fVhitc Nymphaa.] Hath a large, knotty, 
fpoftgy, deeply-penetrating root; large, rounds 
i/h-hcart-fhaped, fiat-expanded, entire leaves-; 
and large, white, fweet-feented flowers, hav¬ 
ing p. quadrifid calyx. 

3. Nymph* A Nolumbo . 

(Nolumbo)—or Indian ftfater-Lily of Cey¬ 
lon , fflfc.] Hath a large, knotty, deeply-flrik- 
ing, flefhy root, producing large, round-pel- 
tated, or target-lhapcd leaves; perfectly entire 
and ftnooth, expanding flat on the furface of 
the water ; and large flefh-coloured flowers, of 
numerous petals, difpofed in two ormore feries. 

The-two firfl fpccies flower in June And 
July ; chc flowers are very large and confpi- 
cuous, beautifully (Lowing therafelves on the 
furface of the water. 

The plants are perennial in root, # which 
ftrikes deep into the fund, gravel, or mud at 
the bottom of the wafer, from which arife 
their leaves and flowers annually, elevated to 
the top of the water, cm long foot-flalks, 
where they float, and jull appear ott-.tlie fur¬ 
face ; the leaves generally coming up in April 
or May, and the flowers in June and Juty; 
fuccecded bv their large oval pericarpmms, 
filled with black (Lining feeds, ripening in 
the end of Augufl, or m September; when 
being difehavged from their cells, they fink 
to live bottom bf the water, where they ter¬ 
minate in fpring following, and young plants 
foon appear at top ; fo that the plants thus 
multiplying each year, and the roots of each 
year’s plants abiding and multiplying by ofF-fets, 
they foou fpread over a large /pace of water. 

Their Propagation. 

The propagation of thefe plants in gardens 
is by feed call into any piece of water where 
you intend they (hall grow. To obtain the 
feeds, you mult have rccourfe in autuinn to 
the places where the plants grow naturally, 

ana 
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anti watch the ripening of die fced-veflels, ga¬ 
ther a quantity juft as they begin to open, 
which caft into the water; the feeds will link, 
and tiie plants will appear at top in fpriug 
after, and fome.of which will probably flower 
the enfuing fummer, though it is generally 
the fecond year before they flower in perfec¬ 
tion. 

They being once thus raifed, they will be 
of many years duration, and multiply greatly, 
fo as to cover the whole furfacc of the water 
with their leaves and flowers in fummer; fo 
that only fome particular pieces of water lliould 
be allotted 'for this purpole. 

The third fpccies of Nymphaea being a na¬ 
tive of India, requires the protection of a 
green-houfe ; it is propagated by feeds fown 
m a large tub, or ciftern of water ; having a 
foot or more earth in the bottom for the feeds 
to ftrike root into; fo that the whole can be 
readily removed into fhelter in autumn. 

NYSSA, Tupelo Tree. 

A curious aquatic tree of America, retain¬ 
ed in our ornamental plantations and fliVub- 
beries, deciduous, and of moderate growth, 
adorned with Ample leaves, of ornamental ap¬ 
pearance, and polygamious apetalous flowers 
in clufters and lingly in the different varieties. 

Clafs and order, Poly garni a Diaecia. 

Ckaraftcrs .] Males. Calyx, a per i a n- 
thium, divided into five fpreading fegments. 
“Corolla, none. Stamina, ten awl-ihapcd 
filaments, (horter than the calyx, and didyraous 
or twin-antheraj. Hermaphrodites. Calyx 
and Corolla, the fame as in the males. 
Stamina, five awl-ftiaped filaments, with 
Angle Anther*. Pistillum, an oval germcn 
under the receptacle, fubulated, incurved 
ftyle, longer than the ftamina, and an acute 
ftigma. Pericardium, an oval drupaceous 
fruit, or feed-veflel, of one cell, containing an 
oval acute nut. 

The fpecies is, 

.Nyssa aquatica. 

jfijuatic or Water Tuptlo-tree .] Rifes with. 


! an upright even ftem ; eighteen or twenty feet 
| high, terminating in a biandiy head, garnifti- 
i ed with fpeur-ihaped, thick, loft, light-green 
. leaves, generally on long foot-ftalks, and 
j placed alternately; appearing very ornamental 
; all fummer, and continue their fine light- 
, colour till late in autumn, 
j Farietks .] lilt ire-leaved—fe rrated -leaved- >- 

; multiflorous, or Aowers in clufters—folitiy’y 
| flowered. 

This curious aquatic tree is originally from 
North America,delights in amoift foil, which 
it affedfs in the place of its native growth, 
in fomewhat watery fituations ; but it profp< 
in our plantations in any common model atcly 
moift ground. 

The different varieties are proper to intro¬ 
duce in fhrubbcrics, &x. generally allot tJicm 
a fheltered moift fituation ; they will grow 
freely, and effedt an ornamental diverfity. 

“The propagation of the different vatictics 
is by feed, fuckers, layers, cuttings ; the feed 
is imported here from America, generally in 
the fpriug, and, being procured, fhotild lie 
j fown as loon as poffible, either in a fhdteicd 
| moift bed m the full ground, or in large pots ; 

' or, as the feeds do not always vegetate the hut 
; year, they may be fown in pots ; and plunged 
1 into fomc naturally moift ground, fcrec.ii- 
ing them from froft in winter: the fpriug 
following, plunge the pots in a hot-bed, 
which will then quickly vegetate the feeds, 
and the plants will loon rife, when allow them 
a tolerable (hare of free air : to which inure 
them by degrees, till autumn ; then, in Octo¬ 
ber or November, placed in a green-houfc or 
garden-frame, for the winter; and, in Iprtng, 
when of one or two years growth, plant them 
off' fcparatcly in frnall pots, giving iheltcr 
another winter or two, or longer, they may 
then be tranfplanted into the full ground, in a. 
defended, moift. fituation. 

T'ic propagation by fuckers, layers, and 
cuttings, may be praflifed in the fpriug or au¬ 
tumn, in die common methods. 
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O CYMUM, (Bafilicum) Bafil. j adorning the plcafure garden ; obtaining in 

The plants are moftly herbaceous, ten- ftaturc, fome half a yard, others little more 
der aromatic annuals, of branchy growth, than half a foot; clofely gurniihed with oval 
proper for culinary and medical ufes, and for and oblong Ample leaves; and the ftems and 

branches 
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lirancltcs terminated by fpikes of fmall mo- 
nopetalous ringent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 
Charaflers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 

S d and permanent, the upper lip hi* 
the under acutely four-parted. Co- 
is monopetalous, ringent, and in¬ 
s'ith a ftiort fpreading tube, and with 
g lip broadcli, cut into four obtufe 
ie other is long, narrow, and undi¬ 
vided. Stamina, two long and two fliort 
decimated filaments, and half-moon-fliapcd 
antherx*. Pistillum, a four-parted gcr- 
incn, flender flyle, and bifid ftigma. Peri- 
car riuM, none; four naked feeds lodged in 
t!ic calyx. 

There are feven or eight fpccies, hut the 
mofi noted fpccies in our gardens are the three 
following-: each of which comprises many 
varieties ; all remarkable for their Along odori¬ 
ferous feenr, and are all of a tender quality, re¬ 
quiring to be railed and forwardedin a hot-bed 
Ocymom Bafi/irum. 

(Hafilicum)—or Common Sweet Bafil. 
Rifes with an upright, fouare, hairy ft’cin, 
branching by pairs, f rom about ten inches to 
half a yard high ; garnilhed with large, oval, 
fmootli, oppofitc leaves; and the main ftem 
and all the branches terminated by fpikes of 
fmall whitifl. flowers, having ciliated calyxes. 

Varieties of this.'] Broad-leavedBafilicum— 
narrow-leaved—fringed-leaved—fringed pur¬ 
ple-leaved —curled-leaved—(luddcd-leaved— 
la rgc purple-leaved—dark-green-leaved — tri- 
color-lcaved—red-flowered —purple-flowered 
—long-fpiked—fhort-fpikeck &c 

Thcfe different varieties have a piercing 
aromatic feent, fomc like cloves, others like 
c itron, and fomc like fennel ; they are good 
fur culinary ufes, in foup, &c. alfo for medi¬ 
cal purpofes, and the plants are employed for 
cmbcllifhing the pleafure-garden. 

2. Ocymom minimum. 

Leafi Ucymum, commonly called Bufii Ba~ 
ft!.] Rifes with a vciy fhort ftem, branching 
all around from the bottom, about fix or eight 
inches high, forming a round bufhy head ; 
fmall oval very entire leaves, by pairs oppo- 
fite ; and the branches terminated by whorls 
of very fmall whitifh flowers. 

Varieties.] Wirh hoary leaves—dark-pur¬ 
ple leaved—variable-leaved. 

This fpccies and varieties are much culti¬ 
vated about London, in pots to carry to mar¬ 
ket, for ornamenting balconies, windows, 
&c. in fummer. 

.Ocymum tenuifiorum . 
mall -flowered China Bafil.] Rifes with an 
upright, taper, purplifli ftem, branching a 
foot and a half high; oval-oblong, ferrated 


leaves ; and the main ftem and branches ter¬ 
minated each by three flender fpikes of ex¬ 
ceedingly fmall flowers, having hean-Chaptd, 

concave, reflexed braditeii.. 

Varieties.] With' white flowers—purple 
flowers. 

All thcfe three fpecics of Ocymum, and their 
rcfpe£tivc varieties, are of the annual-tribe, 
riling from feed in fpring,- flower in.June and 
July, and ripen feeds in September, and to¬ 
tally perifh at the approach of winter; fo that 
a frern fupply muft be raifed from feed an¬ 
nually in fpring. See their Propagation, 

The flowers are fmall ringent hermaphro¬ 
dites, collected into flender lpikcs of but lit¬ 
tle appearance. 

All the fpecics, and varieties are accounted 
(he firongeft aromatics in nature, and, for the 
general part, the odour is very agreeable ; 
though to fomc perfons it is rather too pow¬ 
erful. 

They are all exotics from India and other 
diftant warm countries, and in thefe parts re¬ 
quire to be raifed and forwarded in hot-beds, 
as above obferved, from March or April un¬ 
til towards the latter end of'May or begin¬ 
ning of June, according to the temperature 
of the feafon ; then may be fully expofed for 
the remainder of the fopmer. * . 

With refpeft to their particular merit for 
our gardens, the common fort Ocymum Bafi- 
licum , and varieties, may be emplofed' as cu¬ 
linary aromatics in the kitchen-garden ; and 
fome of all the three {pccics, &c. as ornamen¬ 
tal plants for the plealure-ground, both in the 
open compartments, and fome in pots, in 
order for doming court-yards, and to place 
in room-windows for their fweet odour, par¬ 
ticularly the Bufti-Bafil. 

Their Propagations life. 

The propagation of all the three fpecics is 
by feed a^ually, in fpring, in a hoi-bed, and 
from which they are tranfplanted halo the 
open ground, See. in May or June. 

March and beginning of April is the pro¬ 
per feafon for fowing them. Having » mode¬ 
rate hot-bed under a frame and glafies, earth¬ 
ed five or fix inches depth of light mould ; fow 
the feed a quarter of ah inch deep; they will 
come up in a few days ; observing to indulge 
them with frcfli air daily, and occafional very 
moderate waterings; and when the plants are 
an inch or two high, prick fome of them up¬ 
on the fame or another new hot-bed, three or 
four inches afunder; or plant fome fingly in 
fmall pots, and pluuge them in the hor-bed, 
give water as foon as planted, together with 
bccafionil (hading from the fun fill frefli-rour- 
ed; continuing the admiflion of (reft air 
laltv, and repetitions of light relreflunents of 
* - . $ u watci: 
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water : in May hardeo them by degrees to 
the full air; ana about the middle or latter end 
of the month, or beginning of June, in warm 
moift weather,.remove them into the open air, 
finally to remain, taking them up with balls 
about their roots, and plant fome in the bor¬ 
ders, others in larger pots, to move where oo 
cafionallv wanted; give waterdire« 5 Hy, and at 
times, till they have taken frefli root, which 
they will foon e(Fe£t, and arrive to their full 
growth in June and July, when they will 
flower, and ripen feeds in September. 

To obtain more efle&ually fome good feeds 
of thofe plants in this country, it is advifa- 
ble to move fome in their pots in Augud into 
a glafs-cafe, or garden-frame, to be flickered 
in cold weather, and from exceffive wet; but 
admitting the free air in fine weather, and 
they wilfthus ripen feeds in tolerable plenty. 

OCTANDRIA, the name of the eighth 
clafs in the botanic fyftem: plants with hcr- 
maphrpditeflowers, having eight (lamina ; and 
conGds of four orders, according to the num¬ 
ber of ftyles. See Class is. 

CENOTHERA, Trce-Primrofe. 

This genus of plants con lifts of hardy her¬ 
baceous biennials and perennials, and under- 
ihrubby perennials ; all of the flowery tribe, 
the decoration of the pleafure-garden: ri- 
fieg with- upright firm ftems, from one foot 
to three or four high, in different fons, gar- 
ciihed v*ith largtfb oval and fpear-fhaped 
leaves-; and from the axillas on every fide 
large, quadripetalous, primrofe-ftiaped, yel¬ 
low flowers, of confiderable appearance; from 
June or July until October. 

Clafs and order, Oftandria Monogynia. 

Characters .} Calyx is monophyllous, 
long, tubular, divided at the brim into four 
acute reflexed fegments, and is deciduous. 
Corolla, tubulous below, of four heart- 
fhaped, plane petals, inferted into the divisions 
of the calyx. Stamina, eight #wl-fhaped, 
crooked filaments, terminated by oblong in¬ 
cumbent anther*. Pistillum, a cylmdric 
gtrmen under the calyx, filiform ftyle, and a 
thick, quadrifid, ohtuie, reflexed ftigma. Pe- 
AtcARPtUM, a cylindric, tetragonous, qua- 
drilocular, quadrivalved capfule, containing 
.many final! angular feeds. 

The moll remarkable fpecies of this genus 
in the Englifh gardens are: 

1. CEnothera biennis. 

Biennial Common Tree-PrimrofeJ\ Hath a 
long, thick, deeply-flriking root, crowned 
with many large, oval-ipcar-diaped, plane, 
fpreading leaves; upright, thick, firm, rough, 
Miry'ftems, rifing three or four feet high, 
.j^jaifhed witklong, narrow, lanceolate, clofc- 


fitting leaves, irregularly ; and at all the ax¬ 
illas, from the middle upwards, large bright- 
yellow flowers. 

2 . CEnothera odsvalvis. 

Oflevahsus, Smooth, Biennial Tret-Prim- 

roje.'l Hath upright, firm, fomewha^ hairy 
fleins, riling a yard high ; oblong, tjt*; '- 
fhaped, pointed, plane, fmooth leaves ; afd 
arthe -axillas large bright-yellow flowers, j' 

3. CKnother.A y» uticofa. / 

Shrubby , Narrow-leaved, Perennial Trce- 

Primrofe .] Hath long thick roots ; upright, 
under-ihrubby-Hke* rctf ftems, two or three 
feet high ; fpear-fhaped, (lightly-indented 
leaves ; and at the axillas pedunculated duf¬ 
fers of yellow flowers ; Succeeded by pcdiul- 
iated, acute-angled capfules. 

4. CEnothera pumila. 

Low Perennial Trce-Primrofe.]^ Hath fi¬ 
brous roots, crowned with many oval-fpcar- 
ihaped, clofe-iUting leaves; (lender herbace¬ 
ous ftems, ten or twelve inches long, gar- 
niflied with fpear-fhaped, blunt, fmooth 
leaves, having very fhort loot-ftalks ; and at 
the axillas fmall bright-yellow flowers; fuc- 
cceded by acute-angled capfules. 

5. CEnothera longiflora. 

Long-flowered Trce-Primrofe .J Rifes with 

a Ample, hairy-ftem, garnilhed with oblong 
denticulated leaves, and long-tubed (lowers, 
having the petals diftant, and two-lobcd. 

All thefe plants flower very profufely in 

J [une and July, coming out almoft half the 
ength of the ftalks from the axillas ; ami an 
the ftalk advances in flaturc, new flowers arc 
produced, fuccc^ling thofe below*; in which 
order the plants continue flowering from about 
Midfummer until October; each flower is 
moderately large and confpicuous, conlifting 
of four plane petals, which with the calyx 
forms a very long tube below*, and fpreading 
above, generally expanding mod towards the 
evening ; and are fuccceded by plenty of feed 
in autumn for propagation. 

Thefe plants aie exotics originally from 
America, but are all very hardy, profper in. 
any common foil and fituation, and have been 
long in the Englifli gardens, cfpecially the 
fir ft three Ibrts, but the CEnothera biennis is 
the mod commonly known. 

The fird and fecund fpecies are biennial, and 
the third, fourth, and fifth are perennial in root. 

They are proper to be employed as piano 
of ornament for embclliihiug the pleafure- 
garden ; they may be placed any where, and 
wjjll effedl a very agreeable variety three or 
four months with their plentiful blow of 
flowers. 

The biennial kinds mud be raifed annually 
7 from 
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from feed, for they rr.oflly peri/h footi after 
they have flowered. 

But the perennials, once raifed, continue 
for years by the root. 

Their Propagation. 

kylSme propagation of all the forts is by feed, 
s*fod the perennials alfo by parting the .roots, 
t' By Seed.—By this method both biennials 
a perennials may be raifed plentifully in any 
•he'd or border ot common earth. Sow the 
feed either in autumn or early in fpring ; the 
autumnal fowings will rife ftrong betimes in 
the fpring, but may be fown fuccefsfully in 
-either feafon. In May or June, when the 
plants are two or thice inches high, thin them 
where too clofe; at the fame time plant out 
a quantity in nuriery-rows fix inches afunder; 
give occafional weeding, and plenty of water 
in dry weather; and in autumn they may be, 
taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
and ‘planted where they are finally to remain. 

By Parting the roots.—The perennials in 
particular being abiding, and multiplying by 
ofF-fets of die roots, they may l»e propagated 
by dividing the routs into flips, in autumn or 
fpring; each flip becomes a proper plant,' 
producing flowers the following fummer. ! 

Or, however, if any of the biennial kinds 
afford young off-lets below, in autumn, &c. 
they may be flipped off, and planted as the 
others ; or occaiionally fome old plants in the 
full year of flowering, having the flems cut 
duwnfoon in Autumn, at the decaying of the 
flowers, it fometimes promoting a bottom 
growth, they continue a year or two longer in 
a flowering Hate. 

OFF-SETS, a fort of fuckers, or fmall 
young plants, ifTuing from the fides of the main 
iuotsof many forts of perennials, both bulb¬ 
ous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted kinds, by 
which vail numbers of the rcfpc&ivc plant's 
are propagated, as each Off-fct becomes a pro-: 
per plant, alike in every relpeft to die parent.: 

Off fets arc applicable to the general propa-| 
gatiou of all forts of bulbous and tuberous-j 
rooted perennials, fuch as tulips, anemones,' 
See. the OfF-fets of which arc fmall bulbs and 
tubers; and as moll of the bulbous and tube¬ 
rous-rooted tribe fend forth plenty of Off-fet 
roots from the fides of the main ones annually,; 
it is a certain, eafy, and expeditious method 
of propagating all thefe kinds of plants, and: 
each Off-fet commences a new plant, produc¬ 
ing ftalks, leaves, flowers, fruit. See. exact¬ 
ly like rhofe of'die parent plant ; to that hav¬ 
ing fome roots of any particular approved fpe- 
cics and varieties, you may increalc them an¬ 
nually by die Off-lcts, and which, after Ivav- 
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mg one dr two vears* growth, Viewer* 
produce feed, aifcf furnrra a fupply of OfF-fets 
in chair turn: all ftill continuing the fame as 
the mother plant in every mode of growth. 

Likewife, in the Vaft tribe of fibrous-rooted 
perennials, mod forts afford a progeny of OfF- 
fets, lefs or more, for propagating and perpe- 
tuafihg their refpe&ive fpecies and varieties, 
both principally in the flowery kind. See. and in 
fome efculents, but confiderably more general 
iruthe former; and by which numerous forts 
of our moft beautiful flowering perennials are 
multiplied, fome more abundantly, others 
more fparing; and' each Off-fet becomes a 
diflindl plant the fame in its general growth, 
flowers, Sec. as the parent. , 

So that OfF-fets are not only an expeditious 
certain method of propagation, but by which we 
are fure of having the defined foyts, either fpe¬ 
cies or any particular varieties, continued ini. 
variably the fame. 

Off lets, in the article of propagation, have 
tin's particular advantage over feed!itigs, that 
thofe of the flowery kind will often flower in 
one year ; whereas feediing plants of the bulb¬ 
ous kinds are frequently four,, five, and fome¬ 
times fix or feven years before they flower in 
perfeSion; fo that feediings are principally to 
gain new varieties; and the room of which 
turnifhing OfF-fets, the varieties arc increafed. 

As to the mode of feparating OfF-fets, it 
may be dohe in fome forts every year, in 
others once in two or three years, according 
to the forts, and the increafe of OfF-fets the . 
main roots fhail afford ; which is always ex¬ 
plained in the culture of the refpe&ive forts, 
under their proper genera. 

The proper feafon forfeparathig OfF-fets is 
in the bulbous and many tuberous-rooted 
plants, chiefly fummer and autumn, when 
they have done flowering, and the leaves 
decay; for at that period, the roots of thefe 
forts having had their full growth for that fea¬ 
fon, they afluine an ina&ire ftate of growth, 
not drawing any nourishment from the earth: 
they continuing at reft, however, but a few 
weeks, attention tnuft be had to take the op¬ 
portunity of that interval, before they put 
out new fibres; which'!! the only proper pe¬ 
riod for moving all the bulbous kinds in par¬ 
ticular, both to feparate the Off-feta, and for 
tranfplanting the main roots, or for taking 
them up for keeping'for a month or two, or 
longer. Sec Bo i.bus. Obferving therefore the 
proper time, and having taken up tile roots, 
in dry weather if poflibie, let all theOiF-fws 
be feparated lincjy from the main bulb. &c. 
and plant the Off-fets in nuri’erv-beds, in 

5 B a Tf > ws 
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rows fix inches afunder, by dibble or io drills, Ghara&tnS\ Calyx is final!, monophyt- 
two or three inches deep ; and here let them iotis, tubulons, quadvidented, and deciduous, 
remain a year or two, according to their live, Corolla is monopctalous, infundibuli- 
*to get fireneth; then tranfpJant them, at the form,-with the top quadripartite and fpread- 
propet tea/on, where they are to continue, mg. Stamina, two ftort ‘filameius, and. 
managing them as other bulbous and tuberous- ered. anther*. , PisT.iLttr M, a roundfkvjer^ 
rooted plants. See Bulbus, Radix, &c. men, fhortftyle, and Buck bifid ftigma. tW 
But with refpe< 5 l to Off-fets of fihrous-root* ricarpium, a fuboval, fmoorh, unilocula,' 
ed perennials, you may either flip off the drupaceous fruit, including an oblong-oval in V 
principal ones from the Jides of the main root, The fpccies are, ' 

as they Hand in the ground, or the root may ■ i. Ole a europaa. 

be wholly taken tip, and parted into as many European Common Olive-tree.] Rifes with 
flips as there are Off-fets furniflied with fibres, upright folid Items, branching numeroufly on 
lire proper fcafon for this is autumn, when every fide, twenty or thirty feet high ; fpear- 
their (talks decay, or early in fpring, before (baped, (tiff, oppofite leaves, two or three 
new ones begin to (hoot forth ; though fome inches long, and half an inch or more broad; 
hardy fbrts may be flipped any time in open ; and at the axillas fmall clutters of white 
weather from September or O&obcc, until Fc- i flowers, fucceeded by oval fruit, 
bruary, March or April: and fome forts al -1 Varieties .] Narrow-leaved—broad-leaved 

nod any time when they occur; planting ' Spanifh—lhurt hard-leaved—ihimng-leavcd 

African. 

This fpecies is the principal fort cultivated 
abroad for its fruit; the varieties of which 

lizc, colour, and 


them by dibble, the fmaiier Off-fets or flips in 
nurfery-beda, in rows fix or eight iuches afun¬ 
der, to have a year’s growth *, and the larger 

ones may be planted at once where they to re- are numerous, varying in 
main, and they will flower the enfuing feafon. quality. 

Several forts of under-fhrubby perennials in- It is a native of the fouthern warm parts 
creafe alfo by Off-fets at bottom; and the proper of Europe, and is cultivated in great quanti- 
fcafon for taking them off is autumn and fpring; ties in the fouth of France, Italy, and Portu- 
or in hardy kinds it might be done any time- gal, for the fruit to make the Olive-oil, which 
in open weather, from'October until March ; 


planting them in nurfery-rows for a year or 
t wo, or till of proper five for the purpofes for 
which they aredefigned, 


is in fo great repute, and is tranfported to ail 
parts, to the great advantage of thofe coun¬ 
tries where the trees grow in the open ground : 
the green fruit is alfo in much efteetri for 


Off-fets of fucculent plants fhould generally pickung, of which we may fee plenty in the 
be flipped offinfummer; and previous to plant- flhops.* • 

ing thofe of the tender kinds, fhould be laid 2. Ole a capenjis. 

on a dr.y Ihelf for fome days, till the moif- Cape Box-leaved Olive.] Rifes with flirub- 
ture at bottom is dried up; then planted in pots by Aems, branching numeroufly from the 
of dry foil, and managed according to their dif- bottom, fix or feven fee t high; fmall, oval, 
ferenttemperatures. SccSucculent Plants, thick, fliff, Alining leaves; and at the axillas 


No Off-fets are ever to be expe&ed from an¬ 
nual plants. 

OLEA, OHve-tree. 

This genus coniiftsof three ever-green ex 


fmall cluficrs of whitifh flowers ; fucccedcd 
by final! fruit of inferior value. 

3. Oj.EA fragrant. 

Sxveet-fcented Chinefe Olive.] 


„ _ Rifes with 

otic-trees for the green-houfe collection ; ge- fhrubby branching fients, three or four feet 
ncraliy a (Turning a fhrubby-like growth, by high, garnifhed with ferrated fpcar-fhaped 
tiling frequently with fcvcral flems from the leaves, and clutters of fmall whitilli fwcet- 
bottom, branching laterally all rite way; jone feented flowers, which, it is ftippofed, are ufed 
fort obtaining in flaturc twenty or thirty feet by the Chinefe, with fome others, to give 
high, the others but fix or feven feet; gar- feent and flavour to the tea. 


nilhed with fpear-fhaped aud oval fliff leaves, 
and clufter* of funnel-fhapcd flowers from 
the axilla*; fucceeded by that well-known 
oval frail called olives, m great cflimation 


Thefe plants, in this country, arc cultivated 
principally for variety, and for which, a tree 
or two of each in a garden may be fuflicicnt; 
efpeciatly as they mufl he kept principally in 


abroad for making oil, and for pickling, &c. pots for moving to flicker of a green-houfe 
hat in this country the plants arc retained in winter; for they arc too tender to pi ofper 
principally for variety, as the fruit rarely at- well in the open ground here ; though fome- 
Whs cue perfe£lk>n, ■ rimes they arc planted againft a warm fouth 

Chris and order, Diandtia Moncrynia. wail, and flickered occafionally from frott 


in 
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in winter, by mulching the roots, and matting 
their tops; whereby tney may be preserved, 
and will fometimes produce fruit for picklitf|; 
a very fevere winter, however, ofteqjrijjs 
Ercatlv injures their young hranche«V <btErfc-‘ 
\ore Jm. the principal part be potted in rich 
tfciln, and placed among the green-houfe 
kArubs, and managed as directed in the article 
'VREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

SThefe trees are often fent over from Italy 
to the Italian warehoufei in London, along 
with orange trees, &c. where pretty large 
plants may be purchafed reafonably, which 
fhould be managed as dire&ed for orange-trees 
that are imported from the fame country. See 
Citrus. 

Their propagation here is commonly by 
layers. 

The laying is performed on the young 
branches in fpring ; give plenty of water all 
trimmer and they will fometimes be rooted tit 
tor potting off by autumn ; but fomctime&they 
require twofummers to be rooted effectually : 
when, however, they arc properly rooted,' 
take them off early in autumn, and pot them 
icparatcly, give water, and place them in j 
tome ihady place till they have taken frefli 
root; and in CKStober remove diem into the 
green-houfe, &c. 

Thofc you intend to plant in the open- 
ground, as before fuggelted, fhould be kept 
m pots, in order to have occasional (belterof 
a garden-frame two or three years, till they 
have acquired fome fixe, and are hardened to 
the full air; then tranfplant them into a warm 
border againil a fouth wall ; mulch their 
roots in winter, and mat their tops in frofty 
weather. 

OLDENLANPrA, contiftsof an annual 
ftove-plant, garnifhtd withfpear-fliaped leaves, 
and corynibous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandia Momgynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a four-parted per- 
fiftent cup. Corolla, monopetalous* tube 
cvlindric, and border four-parted, acute, and 
fpreading. Stamina, four filameuts within 
the tube, and topped with fmall antherae. Pis- 
tillum, aroumiilh germeubelow the flower, 
ftyle tingle, and crowned with a bifid, ob- 
tufe ftigma. Pericarpium, a rqundiih, 
twin capfule, with two cells, containing ma¬ 
ny fmall feeds. 

There is but one fpccies, 

Oldenlandia cetymbofa. 

Cerymbaus-flowering QUen'cmdia .] A low 
annual plant, with many branches, garnilhed 
with fmall linear-lanceolate leaves, placed op- 
potite ; the flower-tialk is a multiflorous pe¬ 
duncle, producing a corymbusof white flowers. 
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The propagation of this plant is by feeds 
fown early in the fpring, on a hocAed, and 
when come .up, tranfplanted. oh anotfier in 
fmall pots, .and may be removed afterwards 
into the ftove, where rhey will flower all the 
fummer; or the feeds may be fothi when ripe, 
and the plants retained in the ftoveduring the 
winter, to produce an early bloom. 

ONONIS, Rcft-Harrow. 

It oonfifts of hardy herbaceous perennial* 
and annuals, and fome fhrubby plants; feve- 
ral of the former are very troublefome weeds 
in thc fields, and fome of the latter are proper 
for ornamentiog the pleafure-ground'; mod: 
of the forts grow erect from about one foot’ 
to two or three high ; garni filed fome with 
Ample, others with trifouate leaves; and pa¬ 
pilionaceous flowers. * 

Clafs and order, Diadelphia Dicmdria . 

Characters.! Calyx is divided into five' 
narrow arched fegmehts, the lower ones bend¬ 
ing under the canna. Corolla is papilio¬ 
naceous, the ftandajd heart-fhaped, and dc- 
pretied on the tides, Ihort oval wings, and a 
pointed carina. Stamina, ten diadelphou* 
filaments, and timple antherae. Pistillum, 
an oblong hairy germen, timple ftyle, and* 
obtufe ftjgma. Pericarpium, a turgid, 
unilocular, Involved pod, having kidney- 
fh ane d feeds. - 

There are many fpecics, feveral of which* 
are common weeds, often very troublefome 
in the fields, * their roots fpreading widely 
around, and are fo tough and ffrong, as 
fometimes to retard the progrefs of the huf- 
bandman’s harrow ; whence originated the- 
Eiiglifh name, Reft-harrow. 

The inoft material fpecies common' to the 
gardens, are the following fhrubby kinds: 

1. Ononis /uticofa. 

Shrubby Purple Rtji-harrvw .] Rifes: with- 
(lender, fhrubby, durable Hems, branching' 
numerouily two or three feet high ; fpear- 
fhaped, ferrated, ternate leaves; and all the’ 
branches terminated by panicles of large red 
flowers, three on each pednuculi. 

2 . Ononis trident ata. 

Tridented Shrubby Reji^harro to.] Rifes with 
fhrubby, (lender Hems, branching half a yard 
high ; narrow, flefhy, ternate leaves, tridented 
at the top; and die branches terminated by 
panicles of purple flowers, two on each pc- 
dunculi. 

Both thefe fltrubs flower very ornamentally 
in May or June, the flowers-are papilionace¬ 
ous or outterfly-fhaped, large and conspicuous, 
andarefncceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

The firft fort is very hardy, and projtcr foi 
the (hntbbery. 

r- fhe 



feeond requires fhchcr Item freft, fo 
generally & kept in pots, in or3ee for 
iitioving to a green-houfe or garden-frame irt 
winter. , * 

Their propagation is by feed, Town in 
April in a warm border, half an inch deep ; 
or if thofe of the lecond fort are form in pots 
and , plunged in a {lender hot-bed, they will 
more certainly fucceed; the plants will come 
up in May; give plenty of water all fummer, 
and indulge me lecond fort with fhelter in 
winter; in fpring plant out both fons; the 
-firft in nurfery-rows a foot afunder, to remain 
r. year or two, when they will be fit for the 
Ihrubbery ; and the fecond plant, in pots for 
moving to flielter in autumn. 

OPHIOXYLON (ophioxylon.) 

One Ihrubby, ferpentmous climber of India 
for our ftove collections, producing polyga- 
mious monoecious flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pofygamia Moncecie. 

The fpeeics is, 

Ophioxylon ferpentinum. 

Serpentinous Ceylon Ophioxylon .] Stem 
climbing; leaves ipear-lhaped, ternate, and 
-quaternate. 

This plant is propagated by layers, cuttings, 
and feed forwarded in a bark-bed? and re* 
quires to be aiwatys continued in the ftove, 

OPHRYS, Twyblade. Bee-flower, Sec. 

This genus is competed of herbaceous, 
tmlbo-fibrous-rootcd perennials, moftly inha¬ 
bitants of our woods, paftures,- meadows, and 
fome hilly grounds, but frequently employed 
in the pleaTore-garden for yie (ingularity of 
their flowers; moft of them are low plants, 
with erect annua! ftaiks; from three or four 
inches to a foot high;; fomenaked, and fome 
foliated, and terminated by fpikes of finall 
pentapetalous nectariferous flowers, the nccfla- 
rium frequently of lingular (hapes, refcmbling 
in feme forts the figures of men, and various 
forts of inlets, as bees, flies. Sec. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 

Char a tiers. ] Calyx, a vague fpatha, pro¬ 
truding a iimpie fpadix of-flowers, without 
any perianthiums. Corolla, five oblong, 
equal, afeending petals, and a. dependent long 
netarium, keel-fhaped behind. Stamina, 
two very fhort gynandrous filaments, and 
erect anther*. Pistillum, an oblong con¬ 
torted germen below the flower, a ftyle adhe¬ 
ring to the inner border of the uedarium, and 
obfoktc&igma. PeRicarfium, a trigonal, 
tilaiieiihiar, tri valvular capfulc, filled with uu- 
.svefbtss feeds tike duft. 

name Twyblade , is of ancient 
from fome of the fpecies being 
remarkable tfor having only two leaves. 


There ate many fpecies, but the moft noted 
*r%tlw following, which are admitted into 
fomepleafune-gardens for variety. 
ovala. 

Opijt* 1 mved Ophrys, or Common Twyiladr.] 
Hath a mubq-tulwrous, fibrated root, crchqijcd 
by two oval* broad, obtufc, veined, oppofnSj 
leaves; an erect, fucculent, green ftalk, fix cU 
eight inches high, naked above, and icimfU 
nated by a loole fpjke of grecnifh flowere, 
having the lip of the ne&asium bifid. 

The fldwers of this fpecies refemble the 
figure of gnats. 

2. Ol'HRYS fpiralis. 

Spiral Orchis , or Triple Ladies Traces.] Hath 
bulbo-tuberous, oblong, aggregated roots, 
crowned by a cluftcr of oval, pointed, ribbed 
leaves; erect fimple ftaiks, half a foot high, 
terminated by long fpikes of white, odorife¬ 
rous flowers, hanging ro one fide, having the 
lip of the nectiirium entire, and crenated. 

3. “OPHRYS Nidus-'atis. 

BireTs-neJl Ophrys.] Hath a bulbous, fibra¬ 
ted, cluftercd root; upright, thick, fucculent 
ftaiks, a foot high, iheathed by the leaves, 
and terminated by loofc fpikes of pale-brown 
flowers; having the lip of the ncdtariuin bifid. 

4. Ophrys anthropophera. 

Man-JhapcdOphtys, or Man Orchis.] Hath 

a rouudifh bulbo tuberous root, crowned will) 
three or four oblong leaves; upright thick 
ftaiks,rifing a footand a half h igh, adorned with 
narrow leaves, and terminated by loofe fpikes 
of greeniih flowers, repielcnting ihc figure of 
a naked man; the lip of the nectariuin linear 
tripartite, with the middle fegiucrit longeft and 
bifid. 

Variety ] With trrow'nilh flowers tinged 
with green. 

5. Ophrys infeOifera. 

Inftflift rot/s Ophrys, or Inf eft Orchis.] Hath 
two roundifh bulbous roots, ciowucd with 
oblong leaves; credl leafy ftaiks, from fix to 
ten or twelve inches high, terminated by lpikcs 
of infc£Mhapcd gteemlh flowtis, having the 
lip of the ne&arium aimoft five-lobed. 

This wonderful fpecies exhihirs flowers in 
different varieties, that reprefent lingular fi¬ 
gures of flies, bees, aud other infe&s; and 
are of different colours in the varieties. 

Varieties arc,] Fly-lhaped Ophrys —great 
fly Ophrys —large green fly Ophrys-~-b)vc fly 
Ophrys-»— yellow fly Ophrys —bee Ophrys 
large bee Ophrys —black bee Ophrys —green¬ 
winged bee Ophrys —beetle Ophrys —fpidcr 
Ophrys. 

6. Ophrys Manor chi s. 

(Momrchis,) or Mu/ky Ophrys.] Hftth a 

roundiih bulbo-tuberous root, crowned with 

three 




or four oblong leaves ; an ere& naked .fialle, a& ike principal pepw ' 

fix inches hign, terminated by a lopie fpike and plums, andali fomofcherne*; whichfottr 
of yellowifh, mufky-fcemrd flowers. . * fpecies are the capitalOfdbard-fruit|£ eacfinf 

All thefe fix fpecies of Opfirys flower in which comprife numeroos valtfabk Varieties; 
fummer, at difierent tinkes in difi^fi^fort*-, but to have a complete_Orchani, map- alfo 
> frou/VIay until July; and in model* the forts have quinces, median, mulberries * iervfoe- 
Vsrflnbit a Angularly carious appearance. trees, nlberts,Spani(hnut$, herberrieft iifce~ 
A The plants are all perennial in root, which wife walnuts and chefnuts; which two latter 
l\re of the buibo-tuberous, fleflty kind, from are more particularly applicable for die bouti- 
* which the flower-ftalks fife annually in the daries of large Orchards, in which they will 
hiring, and decay in autumn; at wntch pc- fereenthe other trees from the thfuUs ofimpe- 
riod is the proper time for removing the roots tuous winds and coldblaffs: alt of which trees 
from one place to another. * being arranged in rows from twenty to thirty 

They all grow wild in England, &c. are feet aiftance, as hereafter direded. 
refidents of woods, bogs, marfliy grounds, But fometimes Orchards cohfifl entirely of 
llci ilc paftures, chalky foils, and tlie like apple-trees, particularly in the cyder-making 
places, where they flourish and difplay their counties, where they are cultivated in very 
lingular flowers in great abundance, from great quantities in large fields, and in hedge- 
which places they are introduced into gardens rows, for the fruit to make cyder for public 
for variety ; and having procured fome plants fuppiy. • 

at the proper fcafon, and planted them in foils And fometimes whole Orchards of very 
and fituations fotnewharlimilar to that where confiderithie extent ate entirely of cherry-trees; 
they nutut ally grow, the roots will abide for but in this cafe, it is when the fruit is defigned 
fevcral years, and flower annually. for fale, in fome great city, as JLondoff, See. 

They may be cafily obtained from the places for the fuppiy ot which city, great numbers 
Where they naturally grow. ’ oflarge Cherry-Orchards are in fome of the 

The proper feafoit for removing them is in adjacent counties, but more particularly in 
fuminer, when the (folksdecay; thereforere- Kent, which is famous for very extenfive 
pairing cither to the places of their growth, Cherry-Orchards; many of which are ea*. 
when in full bloom, or to the nurferies, mark tirely of that fort called Kentilh Cherry, as 
a quantity of the bed plants with (licks; and being generally a great bearer; others are 
when the (folks and leaves afiume a decayed fiored with all the principal forts of cultivated 
Hate, proceed to dig up the roots, and bring cherries, from the earlieft to tire lateft kinds, 
them into the garden and plant them diredly. See Prunus Cerafus. 

It is proper "to fuit the (ituation and foil of A general Orchard, however, compofed of' 
the different forts as near as poflible; thofe all the before-mentioned fruit-trees, (hould 
of the woods place in fhady moift borders, or tonfift of a double or treble portion of applo- 
in i)i rubbery quarters among trees; thofe of trees or more, becaufc they are confiderahly 
boggy «>r mariny ground, plant in the.moifteff the mod ufcful fruit, and may he continued for 
parts of the garden; and thofe found on dry ufe, in the different forts, the year round, 
ftcrile plains or commons, fhooid have a dry The utility of a general Orchard, both for- 
open expofuic. private ufe and for profit, fiored with the va- 

Having planted them, let them remain rious. torts of fruit-trees, muff be very great, 
confiantly undifiurbed, unlcfs particularly as well as afford infinite pleaiure from the 
wanted to be removed from one place to an- delightful appearance it makes from early 
other, for thelefs they are difiurbed the better fpring till late in autumn: ui fpring the va- 
they will flower. rious trees in bloffom ate highly ornamental; 

As to their propagation, it may be tried by in fummer, the pleafure is heightened by oh- 
feed in a (hady border, as foon as it is ripe; ferving the various fruits advancing to peifec- 
fikewife by off fetsfrom rite root, though they tion; and as the feafon advances,.the mature 
multiply fparingly in gardens; however roots growth of tire different forts arriving to per- 
of fome (landing may be examined at the pro- Icftion in regular fucceflton from Mayor Juno 
per feafon, and any off-fets that ocrur, fepa- until tlie end of Q&ober,. mud afford exceed- 
rated and planted direflly in the proper places, ing delight, aa well aa great profit. 

ORCHARD, a garden-department, con- Of tkt prefer Extent; Situation, and Soil).for 
fignedentirely to the growth of (fondard fruit- this Departments, 

trees, for furnithing a large fupplv of the moll Ass to the proper extent of ground for an 
ufefuLkinds of fruit. Orchard, this mail be proportioned, in fome 

Inlhe Orchard you may have as fiandards mcafure, |© the extent of land, you have to 

. work 
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'work on, and the quantity of fruit required 
either for private uie, or for public fupply: 
fo that an orchard may be from half an acre 
or Icfs, to twenty' acres or more extent. 

: With rcfpe& to the fituation and afpe£l for 
an Orchard, we may obferve very thriving 
Orchards both in low and high Gtuations, and 
on declivities ^and plains, in various afpr&s 
or expofures,* provided the natural foil is 
good: 1 fhould, however, avoid very low 
damp fituations as much as the. nature of the 
place will admit 4 for in very wet foils no 
fruiutrees-will profper, nor the fruit be hue; but 
a moderately low fituation, free from too co- 
• tpious wet, may be more.eligible than an ele¬ 
vated ground, *as being lefs expofed to tem- 
peftuous winds; though a lituation having a 
Imall declivity is very defirablc, cfpccially if 
its afpeft incline towards the cart, fouth-caft, 
or foutherly, which are rather more eligible 
•than a wefterly afpedl; but a north afpedl is 
the woril of all for an Orchard, unlefs parti¬ 
cularly compenfated by the peculiar tempera¬ 
ment .or good quality of the foil: I would, 
(however,, remark, for,the advantage of thofe 
.that are not accommodated with choke of 
Situation and afpc&, that they need not be 
®ndcr any gnat anxiety, provided, as above 
laid, if the foil is but iuitable ; only obferv- 
iog, if poflible, to abandon very low damp 
fituations, for die reafon before given. 

And as for foil, any common field, land, paf- 
.ture, or other ground that produces good crops 
of corn, grafs, or kitchen-garden vegetables, is 
fuitabie for an Orchard ; if it fhoulu prove of 
a loamy nature, it will be a particular advan¬ 
tage: any foil, however, of a good quality; 
not tco light and dry, or top heavy, ftubborn, 
or wet, but of a medium nature of a fofr pliant 
temperature, not left than one fpade deep of 
good ftaple, will be proper for this purpoie. 

Where, however, the foil is naturally de- 
feflive, the defr&s muft be redlified as well as 
pofiible, by the application of proper manures, 
and comports prepared as directed under thofe 
articles, and applied pither to the whole 
ground, if but of moderate extent, or to the 
places where each ttpe is to rtand, for a fpace 
of eight or ten fret circumference, working 
it up with the natural foil of the place. 

This, however, in extenfive Orchards, 
Would be a very chargeable operation * there¬ 
fore thofe who are at liberty to chufe, fhould 
.Iwnte particular regard to the fixing upon a pro- I 
ptr fpat, where nut Unle or no foreign aid is 

Preparation of the Ground. 

\ preparation of the ground for the re- 

of the trees, is either by digging a ca- 
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I pacious place for each tree, or a general 
: trenching, &c. as may be thought neceflary 
; or convenient; if the latter is intended, it may 
be effected either by a regular trenching, if but 
■ a finall or moderate extent of ground, or if 
;■ very confiderabk, by deep ploughing, ef^ciallw 
! for feveral feet width for each row of tfiso/ 
but trench-digging, one or two fpades, as tl j: , 
foil will admit, is the muft eligible, fitlyft 
wholly, or only for the prefent, m the plaM 
where the lines of trees are to rtand, a fpace 
of fix or eight feet wide, all the way in each 
row,'cfpecially"*if it be grafs-ground, and in¬ 
tended to be kept in fward ; or if any uuder- 
crops are defigned to be raifed, the ground 
may be wholly trenched at firft.; but as to this 
you may fuit your convenience, obfervmg in 
cither cafe to trench the ground in the ulual 
way to the depth of the natural foil; and if in 
grals, turn the fward clean to the bottom of 
each trench, which, when rotted, will prove 
an excellent manure. 

In planting Orchards, however, on grafs- 
ground, and a good foil, may only dig a pit foi 
each tree, capacious enough for the reception of 
the roots, loofemng the bottom welt, without the 
labour of digging any other part of the ground : 
where the ground, however, is trenched ci¬ 
ther wholly, or fome confidcrable width along 
the place of each row of trees, it will conse¬ 
quently prove of greater advantage in pro¬ 
moting their free growth. 

The ground muft be fenced fecurely againft 
cattle, &c. either with a good ditch and hedge, 
or with a paling-fence. See. as may be mod 
convenient. See Hedges. 

Method of planting the Trees. 

The beft feafon for planting all the forts of 
fruit-trees is autumn, foon after the fall of 
the leaf, from about the latter end of Odtolxr 
until December; or indeed it might be per¬ 
formed any time in open weather from Octo¬ 
ber until March. 

AH the forts of fruit-trees proper for this 
department, if not furnifhed with them in your 
own mirfery, may be had very reasonable at 
all the public nnrfery-grounds; obferving to 
cliufe them principally full -ftandards, with 
ftraight dean ftems, five or fix fret high, efpe- 
cially the apples, pears, plums, cherries, and 
other tree kinds, each with a branchy well* 
formed head, of from two or three to four or 
five years growth; and let feveral varieties of 
each particular fpecies be chofen, that ripen 
iheir fruit at different times, from the carlicfl 
to the lateft, according to the nature of the 
different forts, that there may be a fufficknt 
fupply of every fort regularly during their 
proper feafon $ and of apples and peer* in 

particular, 




•Particular,- chufe a much greater quantity of But in planting iwy exMRifi ve (Orchard** 
-the autumnal and late-ripening kinds, thajo fome divide the 

the early fprts; but moft abundantly of apples: quarters different dinrififis|s*t» w^inter- 
for the dumper-ripening fruit is bur of (hort vals of fifty feet, width fcitw&tt 
duration, only proper for temporary fervice i as w^ks.and foradmittinga ffreatetcurrc^y 
l but the later-ripening kinds keep found fome of air: in different quarters planting different 
ymvmWable time tor autumnal ufe; and the forts of fruit, as apples in one, pears pa 
JEateft forts that ripen or acquire full growth another, and plums -and cherries in others, 
<T( October, continue in perfection for various &rc.‘ and thus it may he repeated to as marly 
u l-s all winter, and fever&l forts until the fea- quarters,, for each ipeciet and its varieties, as 
f<fn of apples comes again. See the lilt of the may be convenient. 

different forts of fruit m tbus work, under their As to the'mode of planting (he trees, it ta 
rcfpc£tive genera. the fame *s dire£ted uuder .their federal arti- 

Having made choice of the proper forts, cles, and the article Pi. akTinc. * J\ widecir- 
apd marked them, let them be taken up with cuiar hole muff be dug for each tree, capaci- 
the utmoft care, fo as to preferve all their ous enoughta receivej*H the roots freely every 
roots as entire as pofiiblc ; and when taken way without touching ,the tides, and of pro- 
up, prune off any broken or bruifed parts of pordonable depths When the holes are all 
tlie roots, (horten long ftragglers, and juft tip ready, proceed to planting, one tree to each 
the ends of the principal roots in general with hole, a perfon holding the ftem eretff, whilft 
the knife, on the under fide, with a kind of another trims in the earth, previously break- 
Hope outward. ing it fraall; and caff it in equally about all 

If the trees have been already headed, orfo the roots, frequently (baking the tree by the 
trained as to have branched out into regular ftem, gently up and down, to cattle the mould 
(hoots to form each a proper head, they muft to fettle in clofe about all the (mailer roots and 
l>e planted with the faid heads entire, only re- fibres, and fo as to raife the tree gradually up, 
trenching, or (hoi tening any irregular or ill- that the crown of the roots may be but about 
placed (hoot that takes an awkward dire&ion, three or four inches below the general tut- 
or grows acrofs its neighbours, or fuch that face; and when the hole is filled up, tread 2t 
run confiderably longer than all the reft, gently, firft round the outfide, then near the 
&c. as obfei ved under the refpe&ive articles item of the tree; forming the furface a little 
in training them for ftandards; alfo in the hollow; and then if on the top of all is laid 
ai tide Standard-trees. fome inverted turf to the width of the holes. 

The arrangemeut of the trees in the Or- forming it with a fort of circular bank, three 
chard muft be in rows, each kind feparate, or four inches high, it will fuppor^ the tree, 
at diftances according to the nature of growth and guard the roots from drying winds, and 
of the different forts; but for the larger the (ummer's drought: obferving that each 
growing kinds, fuch as apples, pears, plums, tree (lands pcrfc&ly upright, and that they 
cherries, &cc. they (hould (land from twenty- range exa<Slly in their proper rows, 
five to thirty or forty feet every way afunder. If the orchard is much expofed to the winds, 
though twenty-five or thirty feet at mod is a it may be proper to (lake the new-planted tree* 
leafynabic difiance for all tnefe kinds. to fupport them in their proper pofition, add 

Each fpecies atid its varieties (hould gene- fecure tl«m from being rocked to and fro by 
rally be in rows by themfelves, the better to the wind, which would greatly retardthetr 
fuit theii refpedlive modes of growth : though rooting afrefh; placing one or two ftrong tall 
for variety may have fome rows of apples and (lakes to each tree j butVm larger tree*, the moft 
pears arranged alternately ; as alfo plums and cffe&ual method i* to have three(lakes toeach, 
cherries; and towards the boundaries nuy placed in a triangle, meeting at tojpiiear the head 
have ranges of Idler growth, as quinces, mea- of the tree, wrapping a nay-band found that 
Jars, filberts, fervices, dec. and in theouter row part of the ftem, to prevent its being harked 
of all may have walnut-trees, and fome chef- by the (lakes or lying ; then tie the (lakes at 
nuts, or principally the former, fet pretty clofe top clofe to the, tree with fome proper ban¬ 
co defend the other trees from violent winds, dage, bringing it clofe about the ftem and 
According to the above diftances proceed (lakes together, over the hay-wrapping, in 
to (lake out the ground, for making the holes a proper manner to Cecure the tree firnfly in 
for the reception of the trees ; which if made an eve< 9 t pollute. 4 

to range every way, will have a very agree- The ground of die Ochard, between the 
.able efl'edl, and aumit the currency of air, rows of trees, rt very commonly laid down in 
.and die fun's influence more effectually. graft, jit being die moll convenient for ad- 
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coming readily at the trees at all 
times to gather, the fruitbut if thptight pftt- 
jcr, it may be employed for fome years either 
wfiolly, or iu part, for thO produce of kitchen 
vegetables, or tor tire growth of-corn, tur- 
neps, potatoes, &c. being oatefcil in digging 
or ploughing the ground for the reception ol 
thefe. crops, not to go too near to dirturib the 
roots, of the treeS; hkewife not to have any 
ftrong-growing plants within three feet of each 
fide of the.rows of young trees: however, after' 
the trees are advanced m growth, dnd begin 
to bear any thing confidcrable, and where in¬ 
tended wholly as an Orchard, it may he more 
eligible to lay the 'ground down entirely in 
grafs, as it will be then more in character 
of an orchard, and be more convenient for 
gathering the fruit, and doing any neceffary 
work to_<he trees ; but in any of thefe wavs, 
every one nutyfuit his inclination or con¬ 
venience. 

If, however, it is laid down in grafs, no 
caule fhould be turned in to graze at large, 
uni els the ftems of each tree is picvioufly 
well fecured with ports and railing, and wat¬ 
tled with thorn-hurties, cfpeciilly in young 
Orchards, otherwiffe they will bark the trees, 
to their very great injury, nor rtiould large- 
cattle be turned into Orchards, where the 
branches of the trees arc yet low and within 
their reach. 

General Culture. 

With regard to the general culture of Or¬ 
chard fruit-trees, obferve for one thing, that 
as being ftandards, their heads rtiould gene¬ 
rally be permitted to branch out nearly it. 
their own natural manner, wirb the branches 
at full length, without fhortening, only on 
particular occafions, ami they will gradually 
form themfelves into large branchy heads, and 
all the branches foon amirne a bearing Pate 
very little pruning of any fort being required 
to ftandard fruit-trees, except in partjculai 
cafes, as above hinted, of fuperfluous or very 
irregular growths; as for example, all fuc kers 
arifing from the root muft conrtantly be taken 
off dofc ; likewife divert the ftems of all fule- 
hranches coming out below the head ; and 
all luxuriant (hoots ariling in the heart or 
middle of the tree, or in any parr where 
they appear too much crowded, fhould he 
pruned off clofe: if any particular branch of 
the head <hould hecome of very Jong flrag- 
glirtg growtlv, extending contidcrably beyond 
P&ercft, it may be Shortened as you fhalll 
/fee proper, down to fome young ftioot, or 
‘ lower branch it fuppnrrs, fo as to prderve a lit- 
*tfe regularity; hkywife any large branch that 
t£k£8, an irrcguhi(|'xlireclion acrofs the others. 


or any tnher awkward growth, fuch met 
eithfer be fhortened down to any lower branch 
it fupports, that is of a more regular growth, or 
entirely retrenched, as it may Teem ptoper, 
wliereby to continue fome uniformity in the 
head ;.ancl if the head in general bcoomt^at an 
time over-crowded with branches, thin ohtd 
, worrt and moft irregular growers of the fi 
perduity : all, dead wood and cankered pais 
; fhould alfo lie cut off to the live wood. " 

But remarking, that, except in the above 
cafes, the branches in general of ilandurd 
fruit-trees, in every ftage of growth, fhould 
he fuffered to fhoot forth, both in length, and 
to branch out laterally in their own way ; for 
as moft of the forts firft form their fruit-buds, 
or fpurs, near the extremity of the branches 
or (hoots,’ or the parts which were once the ter¬ 
minals, if pruning their ends was practiled, it 
would not only lie cutting oft'the parts where 
the fruit would have been firft produced, but 
would force out a number of lateral ulclcfs 
(hoots, and crowd the tree with fupcitluous 
or unneeefiary wood, and greatly retard the 
branches from forming the above ffuit-ipurs 
or buds for bearing; and imleis tiiele are 
formed in plenty, none of the piiucip.il tree- 
kinds can ever produce any tolerable crops of 
fruit i but the trees being fuffered to take their 
natural growth, according to the above : tiles, 
all the branches and fhoots will gradually 
form fruit-fpurs both laterally along their tides, 
and towards the extreme parts, as above in¬ 
timated, at almoft every eye or bud. 

By the above hints it is obvious that rtanJ- 
ard fruit-trees require but very little culture 
in rcfpctft to pruning ; and the lefs they are 
pruned, except in the before-mentioned cafes, 
the better they will bear. 

Befules, to attempt at anv regular pruning 
of Orchard or other flandard fruit-trees, would 
prove a very tedious at well as unneccffary 
work. 

Though it fliouid he remarked, that as 
fome times Orchard fruit-trees will rafually 
become very-crowded in the head with con¬ 
fiderable growth of fuperfluous wopd or 
branches, forming a coufufed thicket, in 
which cafe, cither in young or old growth, a 
regulating thinning fhould he pet formed, to 
cut out the moft crowding, dilonlnly, and 
evidently moft unferviccable and improper 
branches, fo as thar the p'imipul genera! 
bearers may ftar.d fomewhat rtut.int, aiul re¬ 
gular; a# well as to admit the t ffeirial benefit 
of .the fun and free air more effectually, and 
the fruit will always be larger and finer in 
proportion; or alfo where any tiers appear of 
a cankery nature in their branches, or any 

branches 



’brandies difcover a decaying worn-out ftate 
it is proper to cut out fuel)' parts accordingly, 
as it may feem ncceflary, both to promote* 
anti prefcrvc a more general healthful (late 
and afflpccablc lively appearance in the other 
’y.cne-vS branches, and to make room for thefe 
ft id others to advance in a more profperous 
Aowth. ^ 

’When neccflTary, however, to prune any 
ofrihefe trees occasionally in the above cafes, 
obl'ei ve that the proper fcafon for that work 
is any time from tire fall of the leaf until 
March. I.ikewifc obferve in performing that 
operation, that fuch branches as retjuire re¬ 
trenching fhouhl be cut off quite dole cither 
to their origin, if neccflTary, or dofe to any 
rftcrc convenient branch it may fupport, not 
leaving any flump, and make the cut as even 
and fn.coth as poffibic. 

But dead wood may be cut out any time 
when difeovered ; or as it may be convenient. 

Ok hard-tries are fonietinres greatly infeft- 
cd with niofs glowing all over their branches, 
hut n.ore paiticnlaily thofc trees wliich are 
lituatcJ in very damp foils ; alfo often in old 
Orchards where the tiecs ftand fo clofe as to 
ci owd one another fo con fulcra bly as to ex- 
< hide the free air and beneficial influence of 
the full fun; or fometimes occalioned by the 
genual branches of the rcfpe&ive trees be¬ 
coming fo fuperabundant or too numerous, 
in a crowded confuted thickcty diforder to the 
cxrlufton of the laid cflentially requifite hene- 
iii ia! aids to vegetation ; in which feveral 
calcs, rhe trees commonly affumc a Hunted 
unkindly giowth, producing but indifferent 
crops, and the fruit often (mall and ill-fla¬ 
voured. The only remedy lor this difafter, 
is to thin out foinc of the branches where 
thick* fl, to admit the fun and air more freely, 
and (crape the mofs off from the remainder, 
with an inflrument direfled below.; but 
where the trees thus infefled ftand very clofe 
to one another, fume of tliem fliould be cut- 
down to admit a larger portion of air, and be¬ 
nefit of the fun’s heat and light; and for the fiimc 
rcafon thin the branches of the remaining 
tiecs; then clear the branches in general 
from the grofleft of the mofs; for which pur¬ 
pose you fhould be provided with fomc iron 
ferapers hollowed on the edge, and of three 
different fixes to fu.it the different branches, 
having the edges a little blunted; and with 
thefe tools (crape off the mofs from all the 
principal branches at lead, and of as many 
of ihc fmalier ones as your time will permit, 
for it is tedious work where iherc are many 
decs: after this, if the ground of the Orchard, 
•either wholly ot but ten or twelve feet vvidth 


alopjreachrowuf the 
cd, although ndt 

fary, would be of additional idvintag^gii^ 
new vigour to the roots, and ?tfrich together 
wifh the thinning of the trees to admit' the 
fun and air freely, anti the principal branch®* 
being divefted of the mofs,- you will find thorn, 
(hoot at top with frefh vigour, and (he 
quantity, (izc, and quality of the fruit be 
greatly augmented in a year or two. 

For farther remarks refpefting the particu¬ 
lar culture of each different fpecies, and its 
varieties, cultivated as Orthard trees, fee the 
feveral articles under their refpedtive genera. 

And with rcfpeS to the times of ripening 
of the different fruits,. time and method of" 
gathering the various kinds, and of preferring 
tliofe of the keeping forts, it ivpropqily exhi¬ 
bited in all the different articles under their 
proper heads. « 

ORCHIS, (Orchh) Fool-ftones. 

The plants are hardy, lierbaceous, bui- 
bous-rooted, flowery perennials, inoflly na¬ 
tives of our meadows, paffures, woods, and 
uncultivated places, and which, like the fpecies 
of Opfirys, having great Angularity in their 
flowers, are admitted into pleafure-gardens 
for vai iety; mod of them have roots compofed 
of two ten inflated bulbs, fending up annually 
one or more flower-ftalks, from about five or 
fix inches to half a yard high; terminated by 
fpikes of pcntapetalous ne&ariferous flowers 
of various odd figures in different fpecies, re- 
fcmbling fometimes that of a naked man, fome- 
times a butterfly, gnat, and other ftrange fliapes. 
Clafs and order, Gynandria Diandria. 

Char afttrs .] Calyx, a vague fpatha, pro¬ 
truding a Ample fpadix of flowers, without 
pdrianthiums. Corolla, five petals, three 
of them exterior and two interior, rife upward 
and meet; and a monophyllous netSlariurn 
between the diriAons of the petals, haviug 
a fhort upper lip; the under large, broad, 
and fpreading 4 with the tube nutant and 
horn-lhapcd. Stamina, two (hort gynan- 
drous filaments, and oval erc& afitberre. Pis- 
tillum, an oblong contorted germen below 
the flower, very ifhort ftyle, and a comprcffed 
obtufe ffigma. Pericardium, an oblong, 
three keeled, trivalvate, unilocular capfulc, 
filled with numerous feeds. 

The roots of moft of the fpecies of this 
genus being compofed of two oblong fiefhyi 
bull's joined together, bearing au-obvioyis jje4 
femblance to the tefticuli of animals, it deriv e» 
both its generic name, and the Englifli appella¬ 
tion, Fool-ffones, vkc. Moft of the tjrecie*' 
are celebrated provocatives, which rcffoiativc 
quality is chiefly poffefled by tire loots; of 
5 C a wliich 


which alfo, by a late riifcawjy, raay fe pre¬ 
mured a powder foi making falep, nearly re- 
fcmbling that from Turkey* the alimentary 
virtues of which are well known- * 

There are numerous fpccies, but die moil 
remarkable are the following 
1 . Orchis mafcula. 

Mate Faolflonts. ] Hath a root compofed 
of two undivided bulbous fleftjy tubers, crown¬ 
ed with oblong, broad, fpotted leaves; up 
right flower-ftalks, a foot high, garni lb ed 
with one or two narrow amplexicatwe leaves, 
and terminated by a long fpike ofreddifh-pur- 
ple flowers, having the petals reflexed back¬ 
ward ; a quadrilobed crenated lip to the nec- 
tarinm, and an obtufe horn. 

•The flowers of this- fpccies poffcfs a very 
agreeable odour. 

It grows wild in meadows-and paftures, 

2. Orchis Morio. 

Female Orchis.'] Hath a double undivided 
bill bo-tuberous root, crowned with oblong 
ribbed, fpreading leaves; eredl flower-flalkt, 
eight or ten inches high, garniihed with a 
. few amplexicaule leaves, and terminated by 
a fhort loofe fpike of flowers, having cornu- 
vent petals; a quadrihd crenated lip to the 
ne&arium, and an obtufe horn riling upward. 
Varieties.] Purple-flowered—red-flowered 

—violet-coloured-flelh-coloured—- and 

white-flowered. 

It grows naturally- in woods and rough 
places. 

3. Orchis militarise 

, Military , or Man Orchis.] Hath a double 
undivided bulbous fleiby root, crowned with 
oblong amplexicaule leaves; eredl flower- 
ftalks, eight or ten inches high, terminated 
by a loofe fpike of alh-coloured and reddilb 
flowers, having confluent petals; a quinquefid, 
rough, fpotted lip to the nedtariurjo, and an 
obtufe born. 

The ftrudure of the flowers exhibit the 
figure of a naked man; and are often of dif¬ 
ferent colours in the fame flower, as alh- 
colour, red, brown, and dark-ftriped. 

It grows in chalky foils .and paftufc'grounds. 

4. Orchis bifolta . 

Two.- leaved Common Butterfly- Orchis.] 
Hath a double undivided bulbous root, 
crowned with ufually two, or from two to 
four oblong leaves ; upright flower-ft a Iks, 
or ten inches high, garniihed with a few 
fbndtamplexicauk- leaves, and terminated by 
ioefle fpike of butterfly-ihaped white flowers, 
fpreading petals; a fpcar-lhaped entire 
J to the nedlarium, and a very long horn. 
This i$ ft rclident of rough paftures, ami 
htlhf places.. 


, S- Orchis latifolin. 

Broad-leaved Handed Orchis ] Hath a dou* 
hie, bulbous,, fub-palmated,. or almoft hand* 
lhaped, ftraight root ; upright thick flower* 
ftalks, ten or twelve inches higlt, garniihed 
the whole length with long, broad, aikplexf 
cattle leaves, and terminated by a Ihorc cloft 
fpike of red purple-fpotted flowers, having £* 
conical-lhaped horn to the ne&arium ; a trilo¬ 
bate lip reflexed on thc tides, .and with bra&oea 
longer than the flowers. 

It grows.naturally in meadows and paftures. 
- 6 . Orchis maculata. 

Spotted, Handed Orchis. ] Hath a bulbous, 
palmated root, with the divilions fpreading 
wide afunder; upright, thick, fpotted flower- 
ftalks, a foot or more high, fully garniihed 
with long, narrow, dark-fpotted amplexi- 
caule leaves, and terminated by a clofe fpike 
of flowers, having the hinder part of the 
petals fpreading; a plane, trihd, fpotted lip 
to the oedtarium, and the horn ikotter than the 
germen. 

Farieties.] Purple-flowered—deep purple 
role-coloured—and white-flowered. 

They are refidena of moift meadows and 
paftures. 

7. Orchis abortive. 

Abortive Orchis, or purple Bird's- Nefl.] 
Hath bulbous roots cluttered together ; up¬ 
right, thick, purple ftalks, a foot and a half 
high, iheathed with narrow purplilh leaves, 
and. terminated by a loofe thyrfe of purple 
flowers, having the lip of the nedtarium oval 
and entire.. 

It grows wild in meadows and fhady places. 

8. Orchis conopfea. 

Gnat Orchis.] Hath a bulbous palmated 
root, crowned with lone narrow fpotiefs 
caves; upright ftalks, a foot high, iheathed 
with ihort narrow leaves, and terminated by 
long fpike of red flowers, having two of 
the petals fpreading ; a trihd-lipped nedtari- 
um, and a briftly norn longer than the gcr- 
men. 


It is a' biennial inhabitant of meadows and 
upland paftures. 

All thefe Orchifes are very hardy plants, 
the firft feven are perennials, the eighth is ra¬ 
ther of a biennial nature, have moftly folid 
bulbous- fleiby roots, or tubercles, lending 
(.forth fibres from the top and bottom; durable 
by the root, in the perennials, but annual in 
leaves and fiower-ftalks; moil of them are 
natives of England, growing wiki, fome forts 
in meadows, woods, and paftures; others in 
dry ftcrile uncultivated toils ; but for the iin- 
guiarity and beauty of the flowers are intro¬ 
duced into many curious gardens to increafe. 

the 



tfte variety in the herbaceous collection, and 
may be procured from the places where they 
grow fpontancoufly, which is in many parts 
of the kingdom : feverai of the forts are aifo 
retained in the public nurferies for fale. 

' Tiiey flower in May, June, and July, but 
principally in June; their mode of flower¬ 
ing is univerfally in fpikes, many flowers in 
each fpike. 

*A few of thefe Angular plants may be dif- 
polcd in principal parts of the pleafure-garden, 
in any of the compartments where they may 
be the moll confpicuous; they, however, are 
the moft: profperous in a fituation and foil 
fomewhat limHar to that where they natural¬ 
ly grow. < . 

The feafon for removing them is in fum- 
mer and autumn, after they have done flower¬ 
ing, whciuhcir leaves and ftulks decay : mark 
tins particularly, and it is-advifable to plant them 
again as foon as pofliblc after removal; 
planting them three inches deep ; and let them 
remain mulifturbed feverai years, for the lefs 
they are removed the ftronger they will 
flower; 

We formerly obferved, that the roots of 
thefe plants were poffefled of very nutritious 
virtues, particularly for making falep. By a 
late difeovery communicated to the Royal So¬ 
ciety, it appears that of the root of the Or¬ 
chis mafcula , with moft of the other Orchis- 
roots of our own country, may be prepared a 
powder to refemble the Salep that comes from 
Turkey; the alimentary virtues of which, as 
before obferved, are well-known, as well as 
its exorbitant high price, which confines it 
in a great degree only to perfons of affluent 
circumftances ; but as many of the fpecics of 
Orehii are indigenous plants of Britain, grow¬ 
ing fpontaneoufly in moft parts of the king¬ 
dom, and as they flourifh in almoft any dry 
barren foil, by a little culture, all ranks of 
people might in a fliort time be accommo¬ 
dated with this nutritious vegetable for mak¬ 
ing falep powder j and for encouraging its 
propagation the Society of Arts and Sciences 
in London have offered premiums. 

Their propagation may be tried both by feed 
and by off-lets of the roots. 

By feed.—This tnuft be very carefully col¬ 
lected in the places where the plants grow 
naturrlly ; and fow it diredtlv in the gar¬ 
den, in a border of light earth, and rake it 
in with a light and even hand; and if it 
grows freely, the plants may either be thinned 
and remain* where fown, or when a year or 
two old, may plant them out in rows a foot 
afnnder. 

By Roots.—As before obferved, the roots 
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'tnsy Be procured in plenty from thrf of 
their growth, taking them up iwi|es their 
leaves decay in Tummer, • and ''jnlhV 
reCtly where they are to remain* three inches 
deep: here they will probably increafoby <0- 
fets, like other bulbo-tuberous roots, wbiohrmay; 
be taken up every two or three years, at the*pro¬ 
per feafon as above, in order to feparate the 
oft-fets, planting the whole again as IbOa aa- 
poffible, placing the off-fets in beds bythem- 
felves. * 

When defigned to cultivate thefe plants for 
ufe, the roots Ihould be depofued in beds, in. 
rows ren or twelve inches aftmder, and the 
depth as above. 

ORDO, an Order: the firft fab-divifioq of 
a daf's in the fexual arrangement of plants ; 
in which each of the tfventy-four claffes is 
Subdivided into Orders, or Secondary divifions, 
founded principally on the number of ftylcs- 
or female* organs,, and fome other linking 
part of the frmflification of flowers; and the 
Orders are divided into genera, &c. 

Each Order is diftinguifhed \by a proper 
name, according to the number of ftyks, Ac, 
for example, when one ftyle, it i» termed' 
Monogyria , two ftyics, Digyria ; three, 7>i- 
gynia four, Tetragyria ; bve, Pentagyria ; 
many ftyles, Polygyria, &c. which names of 
the Orders are t'ubjoined to that of their refpec- 
tive claffes, under that arrangement, as well as 
•n all the different genera deferibed in this work, 
immediately preceding the Char alters. See the 
article Cl ass is. 

The names of the Orders are often the fame 
in different claffes, becaufe the fame idea pre¬ 
dominates in their inftitution. See Cha-* 
racters classis, and Genus. . 

ORIGANUM, Origany, or Marjoram* 

This genus furnilhes fome under-ihrubby 
perennials, and an herbaceous annual; all 
tine aromatics, fome for the kitchen-garden, 
pleafure-grountl, and green-houfc; riling with 
upright branchy ftetns, from fix or eight 
inches to two feet high, garmlhed with pval 
and ronndiih leaves, and-finall monopetalous 
ringent flowers collected into fpikes and heads, 
at the axillas and tops of the ftalks. * 

Ciafs and order, Didynairia Gymnofhcr- 
rnia. . r 

CkaraftersS] Calyx, an involuorum com- 
pofed of oval, coloured leaves, placed im- 
bricatim, with unequal perianthiums. Co¬ 
rolla, one rinngent petal, with'a cylindoc 
compreffed tube, and the upper lip plane and 
cmarginated, the lower one trifid. Stamina, 
two lung and two thort fila.neuts, and Ample 
inthcrae. Pistillum, a quadrifid gerinen, 
deader ftyle and bifid ftigma. Perjcarpium, 

none; 



dtfcMgft; four naked feeds" lodged in the bojfom 
of the calyx. 

The principal fpeeies of our gardens are 
two hardy perennials, and an annual for the 
open ground* and Jive perennials for the 
grceo-lioufe. 

'Hardy Perennial Kinds. i 

I. ORIGANUM vulgate . '■! 

Common Grigany,- or Wild Pot Marjoram.’] 
'Hath a lihry perennial root; many upright, 
lqnare, ligneous %ms, branching half a yard 01 
oso feet high; clofely garnifhed with finall oval, 
almoft dole-fitting, op polite leaves, with fmall- 
er ones from the axil las ; and at the fules ami 
ends of the brandies, roundifh, paniculated, 
.conglomerated fpikes of finall pale-red flow¬ 
ers, having oval bra&sca longer than the 
calyx. 

Vart flies. ] Purple-flowered—-white-flower¬ 
ed—variegated-lea veil. 

a. Origanum hcracleoticum. 

Winter Sweet Marjoram .] Hath a fibrat¬ 
ed perennial root ; upright, four-cornered, 
purphfh Hems, branching half a yatd high, 
garnifhed with finall oval, obtufe, hairy, oppofue 
leaves, on (hort foot-fialks ; and at tJic axiilas 
of the ftems, long aggregate fpikes of finall 
white flowers, having the bradtsea as long as 
the calyx. 

Variety. ] Variegated-leaved. 

Both the above hardy perennial Origanums 
are finely-feented warm aromatics, excellent 
for culinary putpofes, particularly for broths. 

,foups, &c. they have likewife merit for medi¬ 
cal ufes, and for giving fragrance to oint¬ 
ments ; fo that the plants are proper both for 
"Citcben and phyfic-gardens, and may alfo be 
employed in the plcafurc-ground as plants of 
vaiicty. 

Annual Kind. 

3. Origanum Marjorana. 

{Marjoram) —or Annual Sweet Marjoram . J 
Hath a fibrous annual root ; upright branchy 
Hems, rifing a foot or fifteen inches high ; 
final!, oval, obtufe, hoary whitifti leaves ; and 
the Item and branches terminated by compact, 
dowuv fpikes of finall white flowers, in clofc, 
roundith heads. 

This annual is an aromatic of the bighefi 
fragrance, is admirable for kitchen life, and is 
excellent for nofegays; fo is proper both for 
the kitchen and plcufure-garden, but more 
particularly die former. 

It is ofteft called knotted Marjoram, from 
the flowers growing in clofc knottcd-Ukc 

heads* 

Green-hou/e Kinds. 

< The following moiUy all'ume an under- 


fhrubby growth; frequently with abiding 
ftalks, if they have fhelter here in winter. 

4. Origanum Diflamms. 

(Diffdmnus creticusj—Dittany of Crete —. 
or Origany of Mount Ida.] Rifes with Hea¬ 
der, hairy, purple ftalks, branching 1>V pairs 
eight or ten inches high; garniHied with 
round thick leaves, the under ones wooll^; 
and the branches terminated by nodding fpikes 
of purple flowers, * 

This fpeeies is a. velry ftrong aromatic. 

Si Origanum ftpyleum. 

Origanum of Afount Sipylus.] Rifes with 
upright, four-cornered, linooth, purplilh 
ftalks, branching by pairs near two feet high ; 
oval fmooth leaves; and all the brandies "ter¬ 
minated by oblong nodding fpikes ofpurptiih 
flowers. 

6 . Origanum crcticnm. 

Cretan Origans, or Aggregated Alarjo- 
ratn.] Rifes with upright, four-cornered 
ftems, branching a foot and a half high; 
oval, obtufe, hoarv leaves; and the ftalk and 
branches terminated by long, aggregate, prif- 
inatic fpikes of finall white flowers, having 
membraneous bradtata double tire length of 
the calyx. 

7. Origanum fmyrnaum. 

Umbelliferous, Oiigany of Smyrna.] Rifes 

with upright, branchy, hairy ftalks, a foot and 
half high; oval, acutely ferrated leaves; 
and uinbcliate-cluftercd fpikes of white flow¬ 
ers. 

8. Origanum eegyptiaeum. 

ALgyplian Shrubby Marjoiam ] Rifes with 

a fhrubby ftem, branching a ft»ot and a half 
high; roundifli, fieihy, hollowed, woolly 
leaves ; and the ftalks and brandies termi¬ 
nated bv roundith, naked fpikes of pale-red 
flowers. 

All thefe eight fpeeies of Origanum flower 
m July and Auguft: the flowers arc fmall, 
monopetalous, rmgent, and collected into 
verticilli round the ftalks ; fuccceded by ripe 
feed in autumn; though in this country the 
annual Majoram, and the five green-boufe 
forts, fcldom perfedt feed well, ntdds ibe au¬ 
tumn proves remarkably fine and warm: in 
default, however, of feed, the propagation of 
all the perennial forts, both hardy and grecn- 
houfe kinds, is caiily effcdlcd by Hips of the 
roots, See. And (be feed of the annual fort is 
imported plentifully from France 01 Italy, by 
the fccd-dculcrg. 

Moft of the fpeeies arc remarkable for their 
agreeable aromatic fragrance and quality. 

The firft three forts particularly have great 
merit as culinary aromatics for the kitchen- 

garden, 
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garden, and may alfo be introduced intothe 
pleafure-ground, in patches in the open bor¬ 
ders to increafe the variety, and for nofegays. 
&c. the vatiegaful perennial Marjorams in 
parricujpr have a pretty efl'e <9 ; they arc all 
eafily railed from Iced in the open ground in 
fp 1 mg, and the perennial forts alfo by dividing 
the roots ; all of which forts, both perennials 
and annuals, when deligned for the kitchen- 
garden, ihould generally be difpofed in hor- 
deis or beds, the perennials in rows a foot 
afuuder, where they will abide for years ; 
and the annual fort being always raifed from 
feed annually, it may either remain where 
fown, or the young plants may he planted 
out in rows fix 01 eight inches diflancc ; ami 
when deligned to have any of the loits in the 
ploalii'c-ganlen difpofe them about the borders 
iu patches. 

But the hfl live fpccics being exotics from 
warm countries, they require ihelter heie in 
winter, lo iiiidV he putted and placed in the 
green-houlc collection, or may he prefersed 
all wmici in a common garden-frame, fur- 
niflied with lights to put on in nights and cold 
weather. 

Pi optigatiou, isfc. of all the Sorts. 

Their diderail methods of propagation 
are,—the hardy perennial fpecics by feed and 
by Hipping the roots; the annual fort only 
by feed annually ; and the five green-houfe 
kinds principally’by flip* and cuttings. 

Two Hurdv Perennial Sorts.—Both thefe 
hardy perennials may be propagated by iced, 
by pacing the mots and by cuttings. 

By Sec !.—This may he had at the fecd- 
fhops : low it in fpring, March or April, in 
any bed or border of light earth, and rake it 
in with a light hand; they will foon come 
up : when the feed lings arc a few im ires high, 
plant them out in moift weather, in rows ten 
or twelve inches diftancc, finally to remain, 
giving taxational waterings till frcili rooted. 

By Baiting the Roots.—Autumn is the heft 
fcalon, though ir may alfo he performed luc- 
rcfstuliv in fpting. Having 1 'omc large plants,' 
flip or divide the loots into llips, each tur- 
nillied with fibres; which plant in rows, us 
ditafkd lor the leeddngs, g ving occalion.il 
waterings, and they will readily grow, and be¬ 
come good bufliy plants by autumn follow ; 
lug: may plant Hips or cuttings in femmer. 

Their general culture is the keeping them 
clean from weeds; and every autumn cut 
down all decayed ft-alks ; loolcn the earth be¬ 
tween tfie plants ; at the fame time digging' 
the alleys, Iprcad a little of the earth over Uie 
the luriace of the beds. 



When a fly* are intended for the pJeafurft* 
garden, remove them it* autumn or fprifig. 
with lirtle balls of earth about thdrroots, and 
plant them where wanted. 

Annual Sort.—This plant is raifed by feed 
only ; fow it annually in fpring towards Jthe 
latter end of March, or in April,' on a warm 
dry border, and rake it in; or may be fown 
in /fallow drills: the plants will-loon come 
up, and may cither remain where fown, thin¬ 
ning them to four or five inches dillance ; dr, 
when two inches high, may be planted out in 
moift weather, in rows- fix. inches afunder, 
giving a due fupply of water till frclh-rooted, 
and they will foon cover the ground, and not 
iced any farther culture. 

When any are defigned for the pleafurc- 
jarden, the feed may be fown* in patches 
.vhere you would have them remaiu to flow- 
r. 

Green-houfe Kinds.—All thefe forts are 
ropagated by flips or cuttings of the young 
hoots in fpring and fummer. If you plant 
hem early, let it bo in pots, and plunge them 
n any hot-bed, they will readily take root; 
>ut if in furnmer,. they may be planted either 
in pots, or in a lliady border. In either mode 
of planting, give water direiSUy, which repeat 
as occafion may require in moilcrate quan¬ 
tities ; and if thofe that are planted in the open 
air, cither in pots, or in the full ground, are 
covered down with hand-gluflcs, it will facili¬ 
tate their tooting ; but the glafies mull be re¬ 
moved when the plants begin to fhoot at top: • 
the plants in either way will be rooted the 
fame year ; and towards autumn may be pot¬ 
ted oft" leparatcly into fmall puts, and af¬ 
terwards managed as other hardy green-houfe 
exotics. . 

ORNITHOGA LUM, Star of Bethlehem. 

'I bis genus comprises fevcral herbaceous, 
bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials, for adorn- 
in- the pleafurc-garden, and fome for the green- 
houie eollcrdion; having all large bulbous 
roots, crowned inoftiy with long, narrow,, 
c.uiiutcd, and enfitorm leaves, and upright 
naked flower ttalks annually, riling from half 
foot to a yard high in different forts, termi¬ 
nated in long, large fpikes of hexapetalous, 
flar-ih.iped, white flowers. 

Clafs and order, Alexandria Afottagynia. 
Charaflers.] Calyx, none. Cohollas 
ilx ipear-fhaped petals, eretl to the middle, 
nid plane and fpreading above, and are per¬ 
manent. Stamina, fix cre.it niamems half 
the length of tiic coroil and timple untnerx. 
Pistillum, an angular gerrnen, awl-thap- 
ed permanent ft vie, and an obtufc fligma. 

Pi. o l—. 
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$£iriCA*riuw» a roundifh, ingular, trlval¬ 
late, tri locular capfule, containing many 
tfoundifh feeds 

Of this genus* there are cultivated in our 
gardens feyeral hardy fpecies for the open 
borders, and two tender kinds requiring flicker 
vofa gpeen-^ioufe, &c. in winter. 

Hardy "Kinds, far the- Open Ground. 

1 . Ornithogalum pyramidale. 

Pyramidal, largc-fpiked, Portugal Star of 

'Bethlehem.'] Hath a very large, oval, bulbous 
root, crowned with long, narrow keel-fhapcd, 
dark-green leaves; arnulfl them an uptight, 
firm, naked fiowci-fiaik, two feet to near a 
yard high ; terminating in a very large, long, 
pyramidal fpike of numerous,- aieending, 
-white, flurry flowers ; appearing in June. 

2 . ORNITHOGALUM pyrniincum. 

Pyrenean Gt ccn-fouu red Star of Bethlehem .] 

Hath a large onion-like bulbous root, crown¬ 
ed with long, kcel-fliapcd, fpteading leaves ; 
an upright, naked flower-ftalk, half a vaid 
or two feet high, terminated by a very long 
dpike of ycllowifli-grcen flowers on long 
fpreading pedunculi, which, as the fruit ripens, 
becomes gradually credt, nearly approaching 
the flalk ; flowering in May. 

The flowers of this fpecies pofTcfs an agree¬ 
able fweet feent. The plant is a native of 
the Pyrenean mountains; alfo of England, 
in fome meadows, and by way-fldes. 

3. ORNITHOGALUM latifolium. 

Bread-leaved Arabian Star of Bethlehem , 

cr Alexandrian Lily.] Hath a very large, 
roundifh, bulbous root, crowned with hroad, 
long, fpcar fwotd-ihapcd leaves, fpreading on 
the ground; an upright, thick, ftrong, naked 
flower-ftalk, two or three feet high, termi¬ 
nating in a long, loofe fpike of many large, 
ftarry, white flowers, on long pedunculi; ap¬ 
pearing in June. 

4 -ORNITHOGALUM oral:cum. 

Ai abian gt cat-umbelied Star of Bethlehem , 
or Star of Alexandria.] With flowers in a 
1 j rge corytr-bous umbel. 

5 Ornithogalum umbe lla turn. 

Umbelliferous Star of Bethleltm.] Hath a 

large, roundifh, white, bulbous root, crown¬ 
ed v ith long, narrow, kccl-fhapcd, while 
flreakcd, fpreading leaves ; an upright, naked 
flow a-Hulk, five or fix inches high, termi¬ 
nated by taller pedunculi, fuflaiiung a co- 
.tymlious umbel of white flowers, having the 
outflde flripcd widi green ; appearing in April 
and May. 

it grows wild in England, &c. in fome 
woods a$d meadow s. 

f) M QgfejTHUC AL.V M lutcum. 
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| Yellow Star. $f Bethlehem.] Hath a fmaft, 
roundifh, bulbous root, crowned with two or 
three narrow, ked-fbaped leaves; an upright, 
two-leafed flower-ftalk, fix inches high, ter¬ 
minated by a Ample umbel of yellowi mers; 
appearing in April. r 

It grows wild in England, &c. on the bor¬ 
ders of uncultivated fields, meadows, and 
pa (lures. 

7. Ornithogalum nutans. , 

Nodding Star of Bethlehem—or Star of 

Naples. J Hath a large, comprefled, bulbous 
root; long, narrow, ked-fliaped, dark-green 
leaves ; an upright naked flower-ftalk/ about 
a foot high, terminated by a loofe fpike of 
flowers lunging on one fide, white within, 
and of a grayifh-grccn without, and with a 
I ftamineous, campanula ted nedlarium ; flower¬ 
ing in April and May. 

8. Ornithogalum comofum. 

Tufted-leafy-fpiked Star of Bethlehem .] 
Short raccmous fpikes, with floral leaves the 
length of the flowers. 

9. Ornithogalum minimum. 

Leaf Yellow Star of Bethlehem .] With 
flowei-ihilks aiijlcd, two-leaved ; . and die 
peduncles branchy, umbel-flowering. 

Of the above hardy Ornithogalums, the 
hrfl four or five are the moll ornamental, 
and mod noted forts in the Englifh gardens; 
the others arc alfo kept in manv gardens for 
variety; mod of the forts are' exceedingly 
hardy, and will profper any where, though the 
latifolium , and arabicum arc fometimes retain¬ 
ed as grecn-houfe plants, or potted to have 
protedhon of a frame in winter. 

Tender Kinds for the Green-houfc CollcBion. 

10. Ornithogalum capenfe. 

Cape Ornithogalum .J Hath a large, irregu¬ 
lar, tuberous, dark-brown root, crowned with 
healt fKapcd-oval, ribbed leaves, elevated on 
foot-ftalks; upright, flender, naked ftalks, 
about a foot high, terminated by a loofe 
fpike of greenifh-whitc flowers ; appearing in 
Odlober and November. 

Variety. ] With pale-blue flowers. 

11. Ornithogalum aureum. 

Golden African Ornithogalum.] Hath a 
large, whitifh root, crowned with three or 
four upright, oval, fpcar-fltaped leaves , about 
half an inch wide, and three or four long, 
edged with white, and upright naked ftalks, 
from eight to twelve inches high, terminated 
by a loofe fpike of bright orange-coloured 
flowers; appearing in January and February. 

Both fpecies are,exotics Horn the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

All thefe plants are perennial in root, but 

annual 





mutual in leaves and ftaHci, which in the fix 
hardy forw rife annually in the fpring, and l 
flower in their proper feafon: the flowers 
confi ft univerfally of iix petals that expand 
themfcljes at top like the figure of a ftar ; 
and being numerous in each fpike, fome*in a 
large pyramid, are vety confpicuous, and in 
the tall forts make a very ornamental appear¬ 
ance: fucceeded in all the kinds by plenty of 
rijjp feeds in autumn : this, however, is rarely 
wanted, for the plants propagate exceedingly! 
by off-fets of the roots, which every feconil 
year, in fummer when they have done flower¬ 
ing, and the leaves and (talks decay, may be 
taken up, and the ofF-fcts feparated for in- 
cj eufe. 

The hardy forts are proper furniture for the 
pleafurc-garden, placing the larger growing 
forts in the molt confpicuous parts, in a (Tern- 
biage ssith other bulbous flowers; planting 
the roots in general three or four inches deep, 
and they may remain unremoved two or tlnco 
years, when the roots will be incicaftd bv ofT- 
J'ets into large hunches, each exhibiting a large 
cluttei of flowers. 

And if (ame roots of the Ornithogalum fy- 
ranuJule, &c. arc planted in large pots, one 
root in each, in ordei for moving occaflonally 
to adorn any particular compartment, they, 
when in bloom, will have a fine eft'eft. 

The Cape Or nithogu turns muff be always 
kept in pots of light earth, for the convenience 
of moving them to the {belter of a green- 
houfe or garden-fiamcs in winter. 

The Pizfitgul'iOKy is'e. of all the Sons. 

The piopugation of all the Ions is effected 
abundantly by ofl-fets of the roots. 

'J he hardy forts in particular multiply bv 
nfi-fers in great plenty, it they fland two o 
three years, efpcciallv the fmaller forts ; the 
larger kinds alfo, of feme (landing. throw out 
off-lets abundantly Enough for a plentiful in- 
crcalc ; and the bell feafon for removing all 
die forts in order to leparate the off-lets i> 
July and Auguft, when their leaves and ftnlfc? 
decay ; and the roots may cither he planter 
again in Auguft or September, or kept till 
October or November, &c. but runarking the 
autumnal-planted bulbs will flower mud 
ftronger than thofe not planted again till fpring 
Ohftive to plant the hnall off-lets in nurle- 
ry-beds for a year, managing the whole as di¬ 
rected for othei hudv bulk-. Sec Bulbvs. 

The Cape ()> are alio propagat¬ 

ed by fl i|>s or off-fets of the roots, which may 
be flipped when the leaves and ffaiks decay 
planting each flip or ofl-fet in a lepatate po 
of good light cat ih ; and place tlicjn to have 


ftwlttr from froft and taccdfirc wet weather 
in winter, and in the full air in fummer. 
OROBUS, Bitter Vetch. ‘ 

This, genus confifts of hardy, herbaceous, 
fibrous-rooted, very flofiftrpus 'perennials for 
*:he embellifhment of the pleafurc-garden; _ 
•iling with crcdt ftems, from about one to 
:wo feet high, ornamented with winged leaves 
if from two to feveral pair of lobes; and at 
the axillas and top of the ffaiks, look {pikes 
and duffers of papilionaceous, purple* and 
blue flowers of ornamental appearance. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Dccandria. 

Char ail tTj.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
:ubular, and five-parted at the top. Corol¬ 
la is papilionaceous, with a hcart-fhaped 
ftandard, two long connivent wings, a bi¬ 
fid, aflurgent, acuminated keel, fwoln at the 
bafe. Stamina, ten diadclphous filaments, 
and oblong amlicne. Pistillum.-u cylin- 
diic compreffed germcn, a bent ftyle, and 
narrow downy ftigma. Pericardium, an 
ahlongifti, acute-unilocular pod, having many 
oundilh feeds. 

The plants of this genus are moftly natives 
of woods and commons in different parts of 
the world; but feveral of the forts aie re¬ 
tained iu gardens for the beauty of their 
flowers. 

The moft material fpecies are the following 
ieven. 

1. On o bus vt wtus. 

I final Or ohm .] Hath ff rong fibrated roots; 
upright Ample ffaiks, riling a foot high, gar- 
nifhed with pinnated leaves of two pair of oval 
lobes, attended by half-arrow-pointcd, entire 
lUpula; and at the axiila.s Ihort fplkes of 
flowers of different colours in the varieties j 
appearing in March. 

Varieties, j Purple-flowered fpring Orobus 
—deep blue-flowered—pale blue-flowered. 

2. Orobus tube refits. 

Tube rum-rooted Orobus , fometimts called 
Wood /Vo.] Hath a tuberous, knotty, creep¬ 
ing root; upright, angular, Ample ftems, 
-bout a foot long ; pinnated leaves, of one to 
three or four pair of elliptical and lanceolate 
lobes, attended by half-a> row-pointed ffipuia ; 
and at the axillas long pedunculi, each having 
two, three, or four reddifh flowers ; appearing: 
in April and May. 

It is a refident of fhady woods in England 
and other countries. 

3- Orobus Lathyraides. 

Jlajlaid Luthyrus .J Rifes with upright 
branchy ftems about a foot high ; conjugated, 
almoft dole-fitting leaves, having indented 
ffipuia; and at the axillas (holt pedum uli, 
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each terminated by a fliort fpike of bright blue 
flowers. 

4. Orobus luteus. 

Yellow Silurian Orobus .} Rifes \yith up¬ 
right, unbundling ftalks, a foot and a half 
high ; pinnated leaves, of four or five pair of 
oval-oblong lobes, attended by broad lunated 
or moon-ihafied Aipula j and at the axillas 
iliort pcdunculi fupporting large yellow flow¬ 
ers ; appearing in April. 

5% Orob u ;> fylvatieus. 

IVood Orobus.] Rifes with decumbent, 
brandling, hairy ftalks, a foot and a half long; 
winged leaves of fix or feven to twelve pair of 
lobes; and at the axillas clofe fpikes of red 
and purple flowers; appearing early in June. 

This grows naturally in woods in feveral 
parts of England. 

6. Orobus niger. 

Black Orobus.] Rifes with upright branchy 
ftems, two feet high ; pinnated leaves, of fix 
pair of oval-oblong lobes; and at the axillas 
long pedunculi, each fupporting fevcral pur¬ 
ple flowers j appearing in May.' 

7. Orobus pyrettaicus. 

Pyrenean Orobus .] Rifes with upright 
brandiy ftems, a foot and a lialf high ; pin- 
11 a ted leaves, of two pair of fpear-fliaped nerv¬ 
ous lobes ; and at the axillas long pedunculi, 
terminating in loofe fpikes of puiple flowers ; 
appearing in May. 

All thefe feven fpecies^of Orobus have 
ftrong fibrated roots, which are perennial, 
but are annual in ftaik; rifing early in fpring 
and decay in autumn. 

They are all very hardy plants, and pro¬ 
filer in any common foil of a garden. 

Mod of the forts are very floriferous, anti 
the flowers confpicucus ana ornamental for 
adorning the flower compartments; the flowers 
are univcrfally of the papilionaceous or but¬ 
terfly kind, cotififting each of four irregular 
petals, i. e, a ltandard, two wings, and a keel, 
and are all fuccceded by oblong,, acute feed- 
pods, furnishing plenty of ripe feed in autumn; 
by which the plants may be propagated, abun¬ 
dantly, as alfo by parting the roots. 

With refpcvt to their merit ill gardens, they 
mav be employed in any of the compartments 
of the pleafu ;e-grouud as flowery plants: they 
will flourifh any where and exhibit a pretty 
variety, vvlu n in flower. 

7 heir Propagation, &c. 

Their propagation is by feed, and by part- 
thc roots. 

y Seed. —All the forts furnifti plenty: 
flow it in autumn, i. e. September, or begin¬ 
ning of October, or early in fpring, in any 


bed or border, and rake it in, and thofir 
of the autumO-fowing will readily come up 
in fpring; but thofc of the fpring-fowing do 
not come up fo freely; as the plants advance, 
clear them from weeds, and give oyalional 
waterings; and in June or July, when a few 
inches high,’ prick them out, in moift weather, 
in nurfery-rows half a foot afunder, to remain 
to gaiu'itrength till O&ober or November, 
then tranfplant them where they are to remqin. 

By parting ihc Roots.——Autumn, when 
their ftalks decay, is die heft time for this 
having rccourfc to fomc large plants, divide 
the roots into flips, cachfuruifticd with fibres, 
and plant the largeft at once where they arc 
to remain; and the fmalleft may be planted 
in nurfery-rows for a year. 

OSIERS, a fpecies of Salix, or Willow, 
ufefully neceflary to cultivate in every princi¬ 
pal garden for the production of twigs or 
rods Tor tying and binding various articles. 

The Ofiers, although described in the dif¬ 
ferent fpecies under the genus salix, it may 
be proper here to remark, are thofc kind of 
Salix or Willows, under the above denomina¬ 
tion, whofc (hoots are of a clean, even, mo¬ 
derately flender growth, mod pliant and 
tough, to admit of bending, twifting, winding, 
tying, flee, without cracking or breaking afun¬ 
der, and in which peculiar property arc es> 
ceediug ufcful in many garden departments, 
in various occafions of tying, binding, &c. as 
for example, good pliant Oners arc proper for 
tying in the branches of efpalier trees ocoafir 
onalTy to the rrciliage, and fonictimes in tying 
the ftems ofncvv-plantcd ftandard trees to (lakes 
for fupport, and fcveral other fitnilar occa* 
(Ions ; as likewife in the kitchen-garden arc 
ufeful, in the fmall twigs, for tying up the 
leaves of early cabbages to forward their eab- 
baging ; as alfo occafionally in tying up au? 
tumn and winter endive for blanching, and 
many other purpofes; and in the market-gar¬ 
dens are of great ufe for binding their ware in 
bunches, in order for carrying to market, 
fuch as turneps, celery, colcworts, carrots* 
leeks, onions, horfe-radifti, &c. as praClifed 
by the London gardeners; alfo in nurferv- 
grounds, are of much ufe, efpecially in the 
public nurferies, for binding or tying bundles 
of trees and (hrubs, &c. for fenuiug to a di¬ 
ll ante, and for many other purpoles in the 
nurfery department; and arc particularly ufe- 
ful for occafionally mending or making garden- 
bafkets, efpecially in |>laces not conveniently 
(itouted near proper haiket-makers : fo that a 
finall plat or hedge-row of Ofiers would be 
very ufcful in moil garden departments. 

There- 
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Therefore, for the above occafion*, in ge¬ 
neral gardens, or others of fome confidence 
extent, nurferies, See. (hould introduce a finall 
plantation, lefs or more, of the beft Ofier kinds, 
on fomc low moift fituation, near water if 
poflible* or in a row along the fides of any 
conveniently adjoining rivulet, brook, pona, 
or watery (fitch, planted in the fpring, Febru¬ 
ary, or March, in cuttings of young (hoots 
cut down low, to within about fix or eight 
indies of the ground, to form (tools; they will 
quickly grow, rooting below, and (hooting 
(trongly at top, and furnifh a production of 
rods and twigs the fame year for cutting at the 
proper feafon for the afore-mentioned pur- 
pofes ; and will continue producing a fimilar 
crop for cutting annually, a quantity of which 
(hould always be cut in winter, or eaily in 
fpring, tied in bundles, and they will continue 
good for tile above ufes many months; and 
when dry, being thrown into water, it will 
render them fuppie and pliant. See Salix. 

For the above occafions there are different 
forts uf Oiicrs, fuch as the yellow, green, pur¬ 
ple, Dutch Ofier, wire Olier, &c. and fome 
others, as explained under the article Salix. 

OSTEObPERMUM, Hard-feed, com¬ 
monly called Hard-fcedcd Chryfanthcmum. 

This genus furnifhes fhrubby exotics for 
the green-houfe colled ion, riling with fhrubby 
durable Items, branching feveral feet high, 
garniflied with oval and fpear-iha|>cd leaves, 
and the branches terminated by yellow com¬ 
pound flowers. 

Oafs and order, Syngenefa Polygamia Nc- 

ctjjhria. 

Charailers.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a iiinplc, hemifpherical, manv-parted 
cup. Corolla, a compound radiated flower, 
of many finall florets, being funnel-lliapcd, 
males in the dilik or middle, and flat tonguc- 
fhaped females in the radius. Stamina, in 
the males, five very fhort filaments, and cy- 
lindric anthera:. PtsTlLLU M, in the females, 
a globular germen, (lender (lyle, and an emar- 
ginated ftigma. Peric arpium, none; in 
each female floret a tingle feed, as hard as bone. 

The plants of this genus are moltly natives 
of Africa, and require flicker of a green-houfe 
here in winter. 

The fpccics of mod note, are 

1. Ostf.ospermOM monUjfrum. '■ 

Afonilferous African Ojlcojpctmum.J, Hath! 

a ftirubby ftem, branching fix w eight feet 1 
high, having a finooth giay bark; oval, fer- 
ruted, thick, hoary, alternate leaves, on de- 
current foot-flalks; and the branches termi¬ 
nated by clufter8 of yellow flowers. 

2. OsTEosPERMUM pifferum. 
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Pijiftrtus Cape O/leofyermum.] Hath a 
fhrubby ftem, branching fe*en or eight/feet 
high, naving foft woolly branches; Ipear- 
fhaped, pointed, (errated, finooth leaves, on 
very fhort, bordered foot-flalks; and the 
branches terminated by cluflers of yellow 
flowers. 

3. OsTEOSPERMUM fpitiofum. 

Spinous African Ojhojpcrmum .] Hath a 
low fhrubby ftem, branching three or four 
feet high, armed with branchy lpines; .oblong, 
narrow, clammy leaves, placed irregularly; 
and the branches terminated by yellow flowers 
lingly. 

4. OsTEOSPERMUM polygaloidet. 

Polygaloid^Mthiopian Ujieofpermum. ] Hath 

a (hrubby ftem, branching four or five feet 
high; fpear-fhaped, entire, finooth, decurrent 
leaves, placed altnoft imbricatim; and the 
branches terminated by yellow flowers fingiy. 

5. OsTEOSPERMUM caruleum . 

Blue flowering African Ojleofpermum .] Hath 
a fhrubby ftem branching three or four feet 
high, winged leaves with pinnae dentated, and 
branches terminated by fky-blue flowers. 

All thefe OJleofpermums are durable in root, 
ftem, and branches, retaining their leaves moft 
pan of the year: the firft fort is that which 
is the moft common in the Englifh gardens. 
They flower in fummer; the flowers are uni- 
verfally compound and radiated; rarely fuc- 
ceeded by good feeds in England. 

The plants muft always be kept in pots for 
moving to flicker of a green-houfe in winter, 
and managed as myrtles and other green-houfe 
fhrubs. 

Their propagation is by cuttings any time 
in fummer. Cmufe the young (hoots, which 
plant in pots, feveral in each, giving water 
and occaiional (hade, for a month or fix weeks, 
when they will be rooted; and before winter 
(hould be potted off feparatcly, and placed 
among the other green-houfe exotics. 

OSYRIS, Poet’s Caffia. Of this genus is 
one lo\y fhrubby fpecies of France and Italy, 
retained in our fnrubby collections; a refideiit 
of ftotiv, rocky, and Tandy places, requiring a 
fimilar fituation in its garden culture. 

Clafs and order, DtceciaTriandria. 

Charaflers.] Male , Calyx, monophyllous 
urbinated, and cut into three fegments." Co¬ 
rolla, none. Stamina, three very fhort 
filaments, and finall roundifh anthera;. Fe¬ 
male, the calyx and corolla, as the inale. Pi s- 
tillum, a roundifh turbinated germen, under 
the calyx, fliort fmgle ftyle, with a ftigma 
divided into three fpruading fegments. Pe r 1- 
carfium, a globular, umbilicatcd, unilocu¬ 
lar berry, containing die feed, which is a globu- 
5 D 2 , Jar 
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kr officulum, filling the pericarpium, and as 
hard as a ftone. 

Secies is, 

Osyris alba. 

White O/yris , er Poet's Cajfia .} A low 
flirubby ftem, brandling two feet high, adorn¬ 
ed with long, narrow, acutc-pointed, bright- 
green leaves; and fmall whitilh yellow, or 
yd lowilh-green flowers, fuccceded by middle- 
iized, ronndifh berries, ripening of a bright- 
red colour : flowering in June. 

Tins fmall ihrubby exotic is retained in 
our gardens for variety, and for the beauty of 
its fruit; is generally propagated by fowing the 
berries in autumn as foon as ripe, in tome 
gravelly, ftony,or fimilar {filiation, on the fide 
of fome riling ground, which may either be in 
the places where intended tfoc plants arc to 
remain, as the moft fuccefstul. or in a nur- 
fery-bed for tratifplanting; and as the feeds 
often remain two years before they vegetate, 
keep the places dear from weed's, during that 
interval, till the plants appear, and afterwards 
as occafion-requires. 

OTHONNA, African Ragwort. 

The plants of this genus aie ihrubby and 
lmder-ftirubby tver-green exotics of Africa, 
for the green-houle, riling from about two to 
four or five feet high, ornamented with pin- 
natifid and entire fpcar-lhaped leaves, and the j 
branches terminated by compound radiated 
yellow flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenrfia Polygamies Ne- 
ctjjhria. 

Charatlers.’] Calyx, a compound radia¬ 
ted flower, having a iingle mono; nviinus t up* j 
divided into eight or twelve parts. Corolla* j 
compound radiated flower, of numerous) 
fmall florets, the middle or diik computed of 
many tubular male florets, and the ray 01 
eight or twelve flat, tongue-lhaped, tridented, 
female florets. St a m i n a, in the male florets, 
five fhc.ri filaments, and long tylindric an- 
tl.c a;. Pis ru.LUM, in the females, an oldong j 
gennen, (lender fryie, and a limple bifid ftig- 
ma, large arid reficxcd. PlRlcARHi cm, 
none ; each female floret is luccrcdtd by one 
oblong b ed, crowned with down, luifiul in 
the gcimanent calyx. , 

r l he moil noted fpeefi s are, 

I. OtuoSK A ptfiinata. 

Pi Ftinalui-huv. d OiUnna.] Hath a flirub- 


end» of the Branches long pedunculi, terminated 
by large yellow flowers, with fpreading rays. 

2 . 0 TH&NNA abrotanifolia. 

Abroianitm-leanted Othonna.] Hath a low, 
flirubby, jointed ft cm, branching about two 
feet high; thick, finely multilid pinnated, 
fouthernwood-like leaves, and the branches 
terminated by yellow flowers. 

. 3. Othonna coronopifolia. 

Coronopus-Uaved Othonna.] Hath a flirubby 
ftem, branching lour or five feet high ; Ipcar- 
fliuped, narrow lower leaves, the upper ones 
finuated and indented; and the branches termi¬ 
nated by umbellate clufters of yellow flowers. 

4. Othonna c heir folia. 

( Cheiri-leaved creeping African Ragwort.] 

1 Under-ftirubby creeping rooting llalks, and 
fpcar-lli;i|>ed rrinervous entire leaves. 

5. Othonna hulbofa. 

Bulbous African Ragwort. ] With herba¬ 
ceous-like and fttruhby llalks; oblongiih, 
wcdgc-ftiapcd, naked, petiolated leaves; and 
long peduncles, {attaining each one flower. 

Varieties.] Egg-oval leaved—I pea i-ihupoi 
leaved—ipear elliptic, leaved—line.ir-leaved—. 
adical-pinnatcd-leavcd—ihrubbj, with Ij-car- 
pointed leaves. 

Theft- tin uhs flower in fmmner and au¬ 
tumn: the flowers are in general compound 
and radiated, continuing in lucccflinri tw 
three months, but arc rarely .luceceded by good 
feed in our gardens. 

They are pioper furniture for the grccn- 
houfc collection, and being tender mull always 
be kept in pots lor n oving to Ihelrci in win¬ 
ter; they will have a verv pretty efleet in this 
colledtion, both by their mode o{ growth, 
leaves, and flowers: managing them generally 
as di 1 cited for other ihrubby exotu s of the 
green -1 loufe. Sec Grefn-hocm Plants. 

Their propagation is hv flips and cuttings 
of the young {hunts, planted unv time in 
furnmer, hefoie the latter end ol July, either in 
puts, or in a bed or bordei, watered and Inmicd 
o< caiioually Iroin the fun, till rooted, which 
•i.ey will efleet the lame feafon; or if they 
are covered 1 lofc w till hand-glaflcs and Ihaded, 
it will facilitate their routing: c..rly in autumn 
pot thnn fcpanrcly, and manage them as other 
gleen-lioulc flu uhs. 

OX ALIK, Wood-fonel. 

This genus furniflics fevcral perennial her- 


by ftem, liat.ci.nig lr-metoi fly two or thn 
feet high, the bran* i.es tancreU with a ho .r i 
down; oluung. pinrarifid, noary, wiutc leave*, 
being cut pinuatii.d-wife almoft to tlit- mid 
lib, intq many uariow patal.tl figments, at 
ranged in a pe&inated inanuci, «.i ltkinMit. 
the teeth. of a comb , and at the axilla* ami 


i.u eons plants, lome hardy for the flower- 
v.rdcrs, and others lor the grcen-lioule t ol- 
ection ; producing large live-parted fioweis. 

Oafs and Order, I)ccand>iu Pentagynia. 

Chambers.] Calyx, an acute, very ihort 
ive-parted cup. Corolla, five-parted, colic- 
iug by their claws, cre£i, ubtuic, and near- 
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gfaated. Stamina* ten capillary filaments* 
topped with roundifh furrowed anther*. 
PisTfLLUM* a five-angled germen* with five 
flcnder ftylc* and blunt ftigmata. Pericar- 
Tiuny a five-cornered capfule, with five cells 
containing roundifh feeds. 

The mofl marei ial fpecics are* 

Hardy kinds. 

1. Ox A LIS acctofeila. 

9 Common Wood-fartel .] Hath foaly jointed 
roots, from die crown of which ari(c terttate 
leaves, corn poled of three heart-fb aped pilofe 
foli>i]cs on tong {lender footflulks; the flowers 
come out i .t long footftalks, each fupporting 
a large white flowet. 

l'ar<rl\\ ] With a purple flower. 

2. Ox Ai.i« ftritta. \ 

F.rcff American IPood-Jbrrrl.] Hath an ere£l 

herbai cons (talk, cig-U or nine m< hes high; 
the leaves are compoled ot three loltes, and 
the (lowers come out ill an umbel upon long 
fl-iidcr footftalks. 

'Ptte liift ipecics is a native of England, and 
will tluive in any (ludy place; and. it tlu- 
fevds <>t both forts arc (own in any fhadv litu- 
sition, pier it v of plants will aii(c for a fupplv 
without much trouble. 

Ycv'/o (iretn-houfe kinds. 

g Px\ms purpurea. 

}\v» p:r Wood-Sorrel.} Hath a roundifit 
bull ••us t ioi; the leaves are ternate, com¬ 
pote! ot pilous hcart-lhaped (oliolcs, (landing 
otr long to aftalks; ftorn between the leaves 
ante ore r. rot (la Iks, each fupporting a large 
purple (lower. 
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4. OxA Hi caprinm. 

Goat*s-/o»t Wood-Sorrel.] Hath »fcuJbous 
root, with finooth ternate leaves on {lender 
footftalks; the flowers are yellow and large* 
growing in umbels on long, foot-flaiks. 

5. Oxa Lis ver/ieolor. 

Vart ous-J)riped flowered Wood-Sorrel, j Hath 
a brown bulbous root, with an eredl hairy 
(talk fupporting ternate leaves, compofed each 
of three linear flifT foholes indented at their 
ends, and on (lender footftalks; the flowers 
arc (upported by flender peduncles, each ter¬ 
minated by<a pale-r oloured flower, ilriped on 
the hack edge of the petals with a lively red* 
and when the flower is not expanded, give it a 
very-elegant appearance. 

0. Ox A1.is incarnata. 

Flejh-coloured Oxatis.] The ft a Ik fome- 
what branchy, bulb-bearing trifoliate leaves 
in whorls, having heart-(haped lobes, aftd pe¬ 
duncles with purplilh-whkilh flowers. 

. Oxalis Jiava. 

r tUvw Wood-Sorrel .] With leaves trifo¬ 
liate, the lobes divided in two, and footftalks 
having one yellow flower. 

Preparation. ] The laft five fpecies are.in- 
creafed by ofi-fets from their bulbous roots 
(which are produced in tolerable plenty) at 
the time when the leaves are decayed, plant¬ 
ing two or three otF-fets in a ieparate pot of 
good light mould, and plant them in the green- 
houle, or under a frame of glafs during the 
winter. 
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.fliONTA, Peony. 

This genus lurnilhes large herbaceous 
flow'd y pncniii.ils, mol:lv of the tuberous- 
rotuctl Liiu!; having tools compotcd of large 
iltii.y minis>, lending up lining annual Hulks., 
fion. one or two 10 thrre feet high, gnrnilhwl 
with large, many-lolicd, I pleading leaves, ami 
iti mio/.tcil by very large, pentapetdluus, poly- 

an lni tis ilmuTs. 

1'T.iis out t iid.T, Ptftamfriti Diffttia, 

Chur,aim. | C*LVx, five round! ill, con¬ 
cave, i clicked. equal leaves. Corolla, live 
large, ruundilh, concave, fp reading petals. 


P.jEO 

Stamina, numerous fhort capHIaiy fila¬ 
ments, and large, oblong, quadrangular, ere it 
anther*. Pistillum, two or three do\Vuy 
permina, no llyles, but oblong, coinpreifea, 
obtufe, coloured ftigmas. Pe aicarpium, 
two or three oval-oblong, fpreading, re flexed, 
downy, uni valvular, unilocular capfults, hav¬ 
ing many oval feeds. 

There arc only two fpccies common to 
our guldens ; one of which, however, mm- 
inon Peony, admits ol many tlcgaiu v.n;eoes. 
with both iiiiglt- ami double How vis,; but t:;c 
doubles being remarkably large, and the petal*. 
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•multiplied in many feriei to the very centre*] Both thele fpecies of P*onia, and all the 
«re considerably more beautiful and eflimablej varieties, are perennial in root, but annual in 
chan the tingles, which have only five petals, ftalk an8 leaves; riling in fpring, form large 
according to their charafleriflic description; buthy plants, having the flowers cre£l in the 
but the petals are innumerable in the double midft of them; and wholly die gradually to 
varieties, forming a fine full flower, much theground at the approach of winter, 
larger than the biggeft double rofe. They flower in May and June, continuing 

Thefpecies are, in beauty a month or fix weeks: the flowers 

' l. PjEonia officinalis. are very large in the firft fpecies and varieties ; 

Common Officinal Peony.] Hath a large and in their iingle or charattcrijiic ftatc, in 
root, compofed of many thick flefliy tubers, all the forts, confift of five large roundifh 
hanging by firings to the main head, upright, petals; but in the doubles the petals are mul- 
round, robuft, iinooth ftalks, branching half liplied in many ferics inward to the centre, 
a yard or two feet high, or more; garnifhed forming very large f ull flowers, which in molt 
with very large, inany-lobed leaves, compofed of the forts are fuccceded by plenty of ripe 
of oblong-oval folioles, fpreading widely all feed in autumn, by w hich the plants may be 
around, and the fialk and branches terminal- raifed in the common ground in great abun- 
ed by large deep-red flowers fingty, having dance, as well as by oft-icts of the roots. See 
numerous flamina, with yellow anthers; their Propagation. 

furrounding two, three, or more germina. All the l'orts arc hardy plants that will flou 
fucceeding to fo many capfutes, opening Ion- rifh in any common foil uf a garden in al- 
gitudinally, and difeover their feed, gradually mofl any fituation, either in open expoiurcs, 
ripening to a dark-purple, or blacktin colour, or under fhade of trees, &c. and will abide 
Flowering in May and June. by the roots a great number of years, flower 

Of this fpecies them are two noted varie- annually, and incrcaie exceedingly by off-lets 
ties, called Male Peony, and Female Peony; for propagation. 

each of which comprehending alfo fome va- They are proper ornaments as flowery 
rictics, viz. * plants, for large borders and other compart* 

Male Peony.] Hath lobated, dark-green ments, and may be had at all the public nur- 
leavcs, having large oval folioles cur on the. feries. Obfcrving that the belt feafon for re- 


fides, and very large, Angle, red flowers, j 
fucceeded by capfulcs remarkable for turning 
backward, opening and difplaying their red 
iniide, together with the numerous feeds in a 
fingujaily agreeable manner, appearing very 


feries. 

moving them is in autumn, when their ftalks 
and leaves are decayed; planting one here 
and there in different parts, placing them with 
the crown of the root a little within the fur- 
face of the earth, and at a yard at leaf! di¬ 


ornamental after 4he flower is part. ' ' fiance from other plants, for they extend them- 

Fcmalt /Voyy.]—Hath unequally lobated fclves widely every way, afTuining a large 
pale-green leaves, with narrow lobes, more bufhy growth ; which, together with tliur 
frequently cut on the edges, and fmailer deep confpicuous large flowers, exhibit a fine ap- 
purple flowers. pearancc, and ate often planted at the termi- 

Of thefe two principal Varieties are the foU nation corners of large borders adjoining prin- 
lovcing,] Double red-flowered—double deep- cipal walls, difplaying a buihy growth m their 
red-flowered—double purple-flowered—dou- foliage and flowers. 

ble iofc-coloured—double white-flowered— Alter the flowers arc gone, the capfules 
double black-flowcred*—Portugal deep-red opening lengthways, difeover their coloured 
fwcet-fcented Peony—Conftantii.ople large feeds very_oruamentally, efpeciullv that called 


the Male Peony and varieties; and to forward 
this, may flit the caplulcsopcn on the inftdc at 
the proper valve, whcieby they w ill expand 
much fooner, and difplay their beautiful red 
feed. 

The plants may be fuffered to remain fevc- 
1 years unieinoved, till the roots are in- 
Small Narow-leaved Peony.] Hatha thick, Jcrcafed into very large bunches, and may 

then be taken up, when the Hulks decay, in 
autumn, divided and replanted, in their allot¬ 
ted places, as above. 

7'fteir Propagation, life. 

Their propagation is effected moft com¬ 
monly 


blood-red Peony—dwarf white Peony. 

All thefe forts, confide red as flow cry plants, 
are very ornamental in their flowers, particu¬ 
larly the doubles. 

_ The plants have alfo great merit for me¬ 
dical ufes. 

2 . PjEoNIA terufolia. 


ffcfhy, creeping root; upright unbra,,ching 
Balks, rifing a foot and a half high; fmallifh 
multipartite leaves, having the lobes divided 
into a multitude of narrow fegments, and the 
ftalks terminated by red flowers placed fingly. 
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monly by dividing the roots; but they may al- 
fo be railed abundantly from feed. 

By dividing the Roots.—-The roots multi¬ 
ply faft by off-fets ; and the beft time for re* 
moving and feparating them is Auguft and 
September. When the Hulks are decayed, then 
the whole root may be taken up and divided, 
each flip or oli-fet having at lead one eye or 
bud at its crown, will make a proper plant. 1 
would not, however, advife dividing them 
jinto very fmall flips, unleis when as great an 
incrcafc as pofliblc is wanted: in which cafe 
they may be divided as fmall as may be, pro¬ 
vided each fet is crowned with one or more 
buds ; and in either cafe it is advifable they 
lie all planted again foon after ; for although 
tln fe roots, if removed at the proper time as 
above, may upon occaflon be kept out of the 
ground feme time, yet when planted again 
loon after their removal, they will flower 
much ftronger; obferving, you may plant the 
larger off-fets at once where they arc to re¬ 
main ; and the fmallcr ones in nurfery-beds 
to ftand a year or two to gain ftrength, then 
tranfplamed into their places of final deftina- 
tion. 

By Seed.—All the fingle-flowered kinds in 
particular produce plenty, and from which 
both (ingle and double-flowered plants are ob¬ 
tained. Autumn, foon after the feed is ripe, 
is a very futcefsfulfeafon for fowing; though 
it may alfo be perfoimed in fpring, and may 
be fown in .my bed or border of light earth, 
either by broad-call, and raked in, or in (hal¬ 
low drills, fix inches afundcr, covering the 
feeds half an inch deep: they will readily 
come up in April or May ; keep them clean 
from weeds, and give moderate waterings in 
dry weather ; ana as it is proper they (hould 
i("main tw o fcafons in the feed-bed, it is advif- 
alde in autumn to fpread an inch depth of light 
patth over the Airfare of the bed: the next, 
vear, in September, tiaufplant them where 
they arc to remain. 

PAX AX, Gcnfeng. 

This g\.mi»-cpmprilcs herbaceous and flirub- 
bv perennials, of China and Tartary, much 
celebrated as valuable mcdicinals, by the na¬ 
tives of thofc countries, as a fovereign remedy 
for air diforders; retained in our gardens for 
variety ; fomc hardy for the open borders, and 
one tender for the ftove; all of low growth, 
garniIhcd with quinale, trifoliate and ternatc 
leaves; and terminated by umbels and loofc 
fp'lcs or bunches of pentapmlous florets.. 

Clais and otder, Polygamia Diarciti. 

Chara fieri.] Hermaphrodite , Calyx, the 
flpwm in a clofc equal umbel, having an in- 

8 . 
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j volucrum, corrrpofed of fevera! awl-draped, 
permanent leaves, and a fmall proper cup. Co¬ 
rolla, the general flower uniform, trfeflorets 
formed each -of five oblong, recurved petals. 
Stamina, five filaments, and Angle anther*. 
Pistillum, a roundifli germeit, utider the 
corolla, two ftyles, with fimple ftigfttas. Pe- 
RiCARpiuM, a heart-haped, umbilicated, bi¬ 
locular berry with two feeds, Male . Calyx, 
a Angle, round umbel, with an invotucrum, 
compofed of fevcral fpear-(hapcd, fe/file fo- 
lioles, and .a turbinated, entire, coloured pe- 
rianthium or cup. Corolls, five oblong, 
narrow, obtufe, - re flexed petals, attached to 
the cnp. Stamina, rive filiform filaments, 
with finiplc anther*. 

Of this genus, three fpecies are retained in 
our gardens, viz. 

Twt hardy herbaceous Perennials. 

i. Pan ax quinqttefolia . 

Five-leaved GenJ'eng .] Hath a taper, flefhy 
root, brownifli without, yellow within, from 
which rifes an upright, rcddidl ft a Ik, about a 
foot high, dividing above, into three or four 
branches, garni Hied with quinate, high-green 
leaves of five fpcar-fhaped, ferruted,.hairy fo- 
lioles; and flowers terminating the branches 
in an umbel, appearing in June, fucceeded. 
by ripe feeds in Auguft.. 

a. Pan ax trifolsata. 

Three-leaved Gtnfeng .J Hath a fmall, 
taper, fleftiy. root, trifoliate leaves, deeply 
cut on the edges; and footftalks, fupporting 
terminal bunches of fmall greenifti flowers. 

Tender Shrubby kind for the Stove. 

3. Pan Ax aculeata. 

Prickly Shrubby Gcnfeng.'] Rifes with a > 
(lirubby Item, dividing into branches, armed 
with recurved ■prickles,. at the bafe and top of 
the petiole ; gamilhed with ternate, or trifo¬ 
liate-leaves, and flowers produced in bunches, 
near the extremities of. the branches. 

The firft arid fccond fpccies are hardy, her¬ 
baceous perennials cultivated in our gardens 
for variety, and occafionally as medicinal 
plants, being, of great eftimation in China as 
3 univerfal medicine, the roots being the uf.N 
ful parts, are ofi-an agreeable, hitter flavour, 
and * when . chewed, diflfufes . an - agreeable 
warmth over .the wholc.bodyr and .is affirmed 
to bea fovereign reftorativc, and great ftrength- 
ener: they are propagated in our gardens by 
fowing the.feeds in the fpring, in a moderate 
hot-hed .: and when the plants are come up 
two or three inches in growth, tranfplant 
them into a bed or "border of light good earth, 
to remain. 

The third fpecies is a tender (lirubby plant, 

requiring _ 
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requiring a conlhnt refidence m the flote: 
it it propagated by layers and cuttings in the 
fu aimer months. 

. PANCRATIUM (Pancratium Lily) Sea 
Daffodil. 

This genus confifls of large bulbous-root¬ 
ed, herbaceous, flowery perennials, of very 
ornamental appearance tor the pleafurc-ground 
and ftove colle&ion, having very large bul¬ 
bous roots, crowned with long leaves, fonie 
very narrow, others broad ; and upright robuft 
fiower-ftalks, from one to two or three feet 
high, terminated by a large fpatha, or (heath, 
protruding fonie many, ethers but one or two, 
hexapctalous, liliaceous, white flowers, of 
great beauty and fragrance. 

Oafs and order, Hrxanaria Alcnogynia. 

Char utters. J Cai.yx, an oblong fpatha, 
opening on one fide, protrudes mativ flowers, 
and withers. Corolla, fix fpear-diaped 
petals, and in the middle a monopetalous, 
funnel-flia'ped nc&arium, ten or twelve-part¬ 
ed, and threading at top. Stamina, fix 
awl-ihaped filaments inferred into the brim of 
the ucChtrium, and oblong incumbent anthc- 
rse. Pjstillum, an obrufe trigonal gei men 
under the corolla, long filiform ftyle, and 
an obtufc ftigma. Pericarpium, a round- 
ifh, trigonous, trilocular capfulc, having many 
gl ibular feeds. 

Of this genus there are two hardy fpecics 
for the pleafure garden, aud five tender kinds 
for the ftove. 

Hardy Kinds. 

1. Pancratium maritimum. 

Common Sea DajffodiL] Hath a very large, 
oblong, bulbous, dark-coated root, crowned 
•with tongue-fhaped leaves a foot long,cncom- 
paiTcd at bottom with a tort of {heath ; a mid ft 
them an upright, robuft, naked flower-ftulk, 
a foot and a half high, lurmountcd by a mul¬ 
tiflorous fpatha, profruding feveral large 
white flowers, having plane petals. Flower¬ 
ing in the latter end of Auguft or in Septem¬ 
ber. 

It gi < >ws naturally on the fca-coaft of France 
and Spain. 

2. Pancratium illyriatm. 

Illyrian M>'tforous Pancratium.'] Hath a 
large, oval, bulbous, dark-coated root, crown¬ 
ed with fword-fhaped leaves, a foot and a hail 
long, and two inches broad; an upright, 
thick, fuccuJent, naked flower ftalk, near two 
feet high, terminated by a multiflorous fpatha, 
protruding fix or eight white flowers, having 
the (lamina longer than the ncdlarimn. Flow¬ 
ering in June aud July. 

Both thefe hardy Paucrntiums profper in the 
Open ground, but mull have a warm dry ii- 


(nation, and a light foil, and (bdtered occa- 
fionally from flpvere firoft, where they will 
abide for many yean* by the root, renewing 
their leaves and flower-ftalks annually, and 
increafe freely by off-fets. 

Tender Kinds far the H*t-Houfr. % 

Thefe forts being tender exotics from the 
warm parts of the Indies, in tin's country 
mtift be kept in pots, in order for being placed 
always in the hot-hotile, where they will ex¬ 
hibit their beautiful fragrant flowers at difte* 
rent times of the year. 

3. Pancratium zrylanicum. 

Ceylon Uniforous Pancratium.] Hath a large 
oval, bulbous root, crowned with narrow 
ere£t leaves, a foot long ; an uptight, firm, 
naked flower-ftalk, fifteen or eighteen inches 
high, ret initiated by a uniflorous fpatln, pro¬ 
truding one large white flower, having rellcx- 
cJ pcrals. 

4. Pancratium mrxi.anum. 

Mexican B founts Pancratium.] Hrth a 
large bulbous root, crowned with furrowed 
leaves, a foot long, and two or three inches 
broad ; an upright naked flower ftalk, about 
a foot high, terminated by a biflorous fpatha, 
protruding two large white fragrant flowers. 

5. Pancratium earibbetum. 

Caribbean Alultifiarous Pancratium.] Hath 

very large bulbous root, crowned with 

fpear-ihapeo, moderatcly-bvaad, longitudinal¬ 
ly-ribbed leaves; an upright, thick, him, 
naked flcmcr-ftalk, two feet high, or mop-, 
terminated by a muhiflotous fpatha, protrud¬ 
ing many very large, white fragrant flowets. 

6. Pancratium amboineufr . 

Am boy na Broad-leaved Aftdtferom Pancra¬ 
tium.] Hath a large,* oval, white bulbous 
root, crowned with oval, nervous, 01 deep¬ 
ly ribbed leaves, (even or eight inches long, 
and five or fix broad, growing on limit fooi- 
ftalks ; and an upright, thick, naked flmvci- 
ftaik, near two teet high, terminated by a 
multiflorous fpatha, piotruding many larre 
white flowers. 

Variety.] With broad, ov:.!y ituininated 
leaves, and very (Vagrant flowcis. 

7. Pancratium earc/inianum. 

Carolina Afuhforcm Pana at nan.] Hath a 

roundilh, bullions root, crowned with vciy 
narrow leaves, a foot long ; and an upright, 
robuft, naked llo.vcr-ftalk, eight or nine 
inches high, terminated bv muhifloimis fpa¬ 
tha, protruding feveral flowcis, having the 
i’tamina as long as the ncclarium. 

All tlicfc plants arc jicrcnnial in root, but 
annual in ftalk. which always decay foon af¬ 
ter the flower is pad. 

Their Colon of flowering is different: the 

two 
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two hardy forts flower here pretty conftandy Coofifla of a^curioi^fi ^<^l»o%ofherha. 
at the times mentioned-in their defcriptioft'; ceotrs, perennial growth, i^ing whlh nomer- 
aud as to the* tender kinds, they often exhibit ous, U>ng,pointedTeaves,an»i dioedpui apetal- 
their flowers in our floves in the middle of! oas flowers. 


winter, # fomctimes in fpring, fuinmer, and 
autumn; and fometimes they flower two or 
three times a year, fo that one or other of them 
exhibit flowers at almoft all feafons. The 
flowers of all the forts confift each of fix pe¬ 
tals, and a monophyllous nc&arium in the 
centre, all are very ornamental, and mod 
of them exceedingly fragrant; but rarely any 
of the forts, except the Pancratium illyricum , 
furnifh ripe feeds in thefe parts. 

71 icy all incrcafc in tolerable plenty in root 
by ofF-fcts for propagation. 

All the forts have great elegance in their 
flowers, and mod of them are enriched with 
a delightful fragnnee, and demand our attention 
for culture in the plcafurc-garden and ftove. 

The two hardy forts arc proper for the 
pleafure-garden, but (hould have a warm dry 
(ituation, and light foil: tire feafon for plant¬ 
ing them is autumn, that is, the roots being 
taken up when their leaves decay, {hould be; 
planted again foon after ; placing them three 
cr four inches deep, and they will flower the 
year following ; fuffering the roots to remain 
nnrcinovcd two or three years; when they 
will be incrcafcd by ofF-fcts, and (hould be 
taken up and feparated. Sec their Propaga- 
tio 

Obfcrvc, in fevcrc frofls it will be proper 
to cover the ground over the roots with litter, 
to protcift them. 

The five tender fpccics rnuft be planted in 
large pots, and placed in the hot-houfe: the 
fealon for planting and rranfplanting them is 
when their leaves decay ; obfcrvc this, and 
plant one root in each pot, which plunge in 
the bark-bed of the ftove, where let them 
always remain; and here they will flower 
thong ar their ufual feafons, anil multiply ex¬ 
ceedingly by off-lets. 

.*S 0 mm> '*^£Mpa£(ition of all the Sorts. 

All the toils lire propagated by ofl-fets of 1 
the root, like other bulbs, which may be 
feparated every fecoud or third year, or ac¬ 
cording as they multiply ; the proper time for 
which is wheu their leaves decay; planting 
the ofF-fcts of the hardy forts in nurfery-beds 
for a year, then tranfplantcd where they are to 
remain ; anti thofe of the tender kinds plant 
in feparatc pots, plunging them in the bark- 
lied. Thofe of all the forts will flower, fome 
probably the fir ft feafon, but all in good per¬ 
fection the fecond year, and in their turn fur- 
uifh a proper fupply of ofF-fcts for increafe. 
PAN DAN US, Screw Pine. 


• Oafs and order, Dieeeta Moncmdrm . 
Characters .] Calyx, male and 'feg&afa 
flowers on feparatc plants, the male confiding 
of alternate fe(filo> fpathse, with ereCl, oblong 
pointed, feffile anthers, inferred on die rantin'-, 
cations of the thyrfe; the female confiits 
four connivent terminal fpathse, with globofe 
fpadix, containing a number of fru&ifications. 
There is qo corolla. The Pistillum con¬ 
tains a number of five-angled, feffile germipa. 
Style, none; but two marginated, hearr-fhaped 
ftigmas. Perjcarpium, a large, globofe, 
compound fruit with oval folitary feeds. j 

There is only one fpecies, viz. 

Pandanus odoratijftmm. 

Sweet-Scented Pandamft, or Screw Pine.] 
Hath a fibry, thick, perennial root, crowned 
by many pointed, ferrated leaves; four or five 
bet along, arifing from the root, growing in a 
ferew-like manner towards the top, where 
they become more eredt; die whole plant is 
ike the ananas, but larger, and makes a mod 
noble appearance: it has not produced flowers 
n England: but as thefe are not confpicuous, 
the beauty of the plant confiffs in its large 
fpreading foliage. 

It is a native of the Eaft Indies, and is pro¬ 
pagated by feeds brought from thence: thefe 
nuft be fown in pots, and plunged in the hot¬ 
bed, and kept conftantly in the bark-bed in 
he ftove. 

PANICULA, Panicle; a mode of flower* 
ng, in which the common flower-ftalk 
tranches into feveral fmallcr, difperfed along 
its Tides; and thefe fmaller ones are again va- 
rioufly fub-divided into others; each divifxon 
'upporting flowers and fruit, hanging loofcly : 
uch as a head of oats, and many other 
plauts. 

A Panicle is of two forts, difFufe, and ca- 
ar&ate. 

A difFufe Panicle (Panieula diffufa)'\% when 
the partial flowcr-ftalks, or pedicles, diverge, 
and the findlitications Hang loofe, fo as to 
form in the whole a fpreading loofe panicle. 

A coar&atc Panicle (Panieula coarfJataJ is 
when the pedicles approach pretty dole to¬ 
gether, fo as to form a narrow itraight pa¬ 
nicle. 

PAPAVER, Poppy. 

The plants of this genus are hardy, herba¬ 
ceous, fibrous-rooted, flowery plants; prin¬ 
cipally annuals and perennials, for or nament 
in gardcns^jppd for medicinal ufc, riling with 
upright fta!k$, from one to three feet high. 
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garoifoed with large, dceply-ja^ged, and pin* 
natifid leaves, and terminated By large tetra- 
petalous polyandrious flowers. 

Oafs and order, Polyandria Afonorynia. 
Characters .] Calyx is oval, and compof- 
ed of two oval, concave, indented leaves, that 
foon fall of. Corolla, tour large, roundilh, 
plane, fpreading petals. Stamina, numer¬ 
ous fhortifh filaments, and oblong, comprefied, 
•reft anther*. Pistillum; a large roundifh 

S ennen, no flyle, but the germen crowned 
y a target-fbaped, plane,, radiated ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a very large, roundilh, or 
oval, unilocular capfule, crowned with the 
plane ftigma, opening under it in feveral 
places, arid is filled with numerous very final] 
feeds. 

There are eight or nine fpecies, and of 
which- four only jMpe claim to attention as 
garden plants; twWRtnuals, and two peren¬ 
nials : the two former of which comprise ma¬ 
ny varieties in refpeft to the fize, various co¬ 
lourings, variegations, and doublencfs of their 
flowers, fome of which are very beautiful, 
though all of them rather of a difagreeabic 
feent, and of Ihorr duration: the plants, how¬ 
ever, are defigned by nature for excellent pur- 
pofes in medicine; and both the annual and 
perennial kinds may be employed to increafe 
variety in the pleafure-garden; they are all 
very hardy and profper any where. 

Annual Kinds. 

I. PAPaver fomniferum. 

Somniferous common Garden Poppy."] Rifes 
with an upright finooth ftalk, dividing and 
branching a yard or more high, garnilhed 
with large, deeply jagged, amplexicaulefmooth 
leaves, and terminated by large, fpreading, 
dark-purple, and other coloured flowers in 
the varieties, having finooth cups and capfuies. 
Flowering in June and July. 

The varieties of this fpeCies are numerous; 
many of which have great beauty, both in 
their amazing fire, doublencfs, anil colotir- 
mgs. 

_ Varieties of this are,'] White-flowered offi¬ 
cinal Poppy, or Maw-feed—white-feeded of¬ 
ficinal Poppy double purple-flowered—dou¬ 
ble red-flowered—double white-flowered— 
double variegated purpie-and-white- flowered 
—double variegated red-and-whitc flowered— 
double red-and-whire fpotted flowered, or car¬ 
nation Poppy —double cuiled-flowered—dou¬ 
ble fringed-flowered—double feather-flowered 
—’•and atfo -with tingle flowers of each fort. 

Obferve that as there arc both (ingle and 
double flowers of all the ahove^varietics, the 
Jfeglcs having ogly four petals, live no merit 
da garden flowers ; but the double kinds being 
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very large, and the perals numerous, forming 
a bandfome foil flower, exhibit a good variety 
in a garden: the flowers, however, are but of 
very fhort duration, and in general of a dis¬ 
agreeable feent. to 

Mod of the varieties of this fpecies arc of 
a fomniferous nature, i. e. caufing deep: 
hence it is termed P^paver fomniftrum. 

The white officinal Poppy, a variety of this 
fpecies, is the principal medicinal fort; it .of¬ 
ten grows fiveor fix feet high, having large 
flowers, both Angles and doubles, fuccecdcd 
by very large heads, ,or capfuies, as big as o- 
ranges, filled with very numerous feeds (about 
8000); and the heads arc greatly ufed in me ¬ 
dicine ; of which is made the diacodium of the 
ihops; likewife from the heads is extrafted 
the opium in Turkey; and any part of the 
plant boiled in water, and fwcctcned with fu- 
gar, caufcs deep, but (liould be ufed with 
caution, becaufe two large a quantity brings 
on death. The feed is alio good in fevers and 
inflammatory disorders; fo that this variety in 
particular is propagated in great plenty for 
fupplving the ihops. 

All the varieties are raifed commonly from 
feed in the open ground. 

2. Pap aver fthaeus. 

Wild, or Dwarf Corn Poppy.] Rifes 
with an upright, hairy, multiflorous daik, 
branching a foot ana a half high, gar¬ 
ni (bed with lone, pinnatifid, deeply-cut, 
hairy leaves, and the fialk terminated by ma¬ 
ny red and other coloured flowers in the va¬ 
rieties ; fucceeded by globular finooth capfuies. 
Flowering in June. 

This ipecics is the wild red Poppy of the 
corn fields, hut being improved by garden-cul¬ 
ture, many varieties of the flowers of different 
beautiful colours, and exceeding doublcnefs, 
have been obtained. 

rdrieties are,] Double red-flowered—dou¬ 
ble purple-flowered—double white-flowered— 
double variegated flowered, or dwarf carna¬ 
tion Poppv, of many finc-coloyK:! varieties— 
and with tingle flowers of all the above co¬ 
lours and variegations. 

Of the above varieties of this fpecies, the 
double kinds only merit attention as flower- 
plants ; the variegated forts m particular arc 
very beautiful; but all the flowers of rhe va¬ 
rieties, like thofe of the fomniferous kinds, 
are but of fhort duration. 

Perennial Kinds, with durable Roots, but an - 
nual Stalks. 

3. t*APAV£R cambricum. 

Cambrian, or, Welch Poppy.] Hath a peren¬ 
nial root, crowned with pinnated, cut leaves ; 
upright, finooth, multiflorous (talks, a foot 

and 
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and a half high, garnished with fnaall pin* 
nated leaves, and germinated by many large 
yellow flowers; fucceeded by oblong, unoath 
capfules. Flowering in June. 

It grows fpontancoufly in Wales, and fome j 
other parts of Britain. 

4. Papaver orientate. 

Oriental Scarlet Poppy ] Hath a large, thick, 
perennial root, crowned with long, pinnated, 
favved leaves; upright, rough, uniflorous 
ftafks, terminated each by one targe, deep-red 
flower; fucceeded by oval, finooth capfules. 
Flowering in May. 

Variety. ] With double flowers. 

All thefe fpecies of Papaver flower princi- 
ally in func and July, except the oriental 
ina, which commonly flowers in May : the 
flowers of all the forts are large, particularly 
the annuals, and in their ftnglc iiatc con fill 
each of four large, roundifh petals; but the 
double flowers are composed of numerous 
petals, in fcvcral decrees of luxuriance in dif¬ 
ferent varieties, and in all the forts are fuccced- 
ed by very large roundilh capfules, filled with 
numerous very (mail feeds, ripening in autumn. 

As to their merit as gardeu-plants and pro¬ 
pagation, oblerve as follow: 

Annual forts.—Both thefe forts furnifhing 
many varieties with ornamental flowers, the 
doubles of which in particular make a pretty 
appearance in the compartments of the plea- 
fure-garden, when < dii'pofed here and there 
in patches, fo that we fhould procure feed of 
the fined doubles only, which may be fown in 
autumn or fpring, at once where the plants are 
to remain, in patches as above, covering if 
near a quarter of an inch deep ; and when the 
plants arc come up an inch or two high, thin 
them where too thick, to three or four in each 
patch ; here they will flower abundantly; ob- 
ferving, when tnc flowers appear, to cut out 
all luch plants whofe flowers are of bad co¬ 
lours, and all Angles and half doubles ; leav¬ 
ing only the fine lull double flowers: thus, by 
nngffrwii v only th e bell flowers, the blow will 
be ornamcwSrf^wwl will ripen plenty of feed, 
which, if permitted to fcattcr, numbers of 
plants will rife naturally. 

The flowers, however, of all thclc annu¬ 
als are but of a ihort continuance, which in 
very hot weather, are often but of one day’s 
duration, but are fucceeded by others on the 
fame plant; the large doubles having nume¬ 
rous petals, they, by falling daily, caufe a lit¬ 
tering appearance. 

When defigned to cultivate the fomniferous | 
kinds for ufe, may fow the feed in any open i 
ground, in drills a foot afundcr, or by broad¬ 
cast and rake them in; and when the plants are 
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three inches high, hoe them t m to * foot de¬ 
fiance, there to (land to perfwSt their feeds. 

Perennial Sorts.—Both thefe forts are em¬ 
ployed to form variety in large gardens ; they 
may be placed any where, and plants-of both 
forts may be procured at the ourferics in au¬ 
tumn or fpring, planting them dire&ly where 
they are to remain. 

Thefe two lores may be propagated by feed* 
and by parting the roots. , 

By feed.—Sow it in- autumn, or early in 
fpring, in any bed or border, and rake it in* 
when the plants are three or four inches high, 
plant them out in nurfery-rows to remain till 
autumn, then tranfplaut them where they am ‘ 
finally to remain, and will flower in fummer 
following. r 

By Roots.—In autumn, or early in fpring, 
you may flip the roots, preferving fibres to 
each flip, which planted, become proper plash, 
and will flower the following feafon. 

PAPER FRAMES, a flight open or ffco* 
leton Frame-work of thin flips of wood, co¬ 
vered with oiled paper pa fled thereon, and are 
very ufeful on teveial horticultural occasions, 
principally in fummer. 

They ate a fon of temporary Frames, bene¬ 
ficial in fume particular ufes, principally is 
the early and general fummer months, or oc¬ 
casionally from the advanced part of fpriqg 
(April) till the end of Auguil or September, 
both in defending fomelatenot-beds, andfome- 
■iones in particular natural ground beds of cu¬ 
rious tender plants, feeds, cuttings, dec. and 
which being formed as above, in light, open 
Fiame-work of wood, either in a ridged forts 
manner, with two Hoping fidcs, longways, or 
jrch-faihiot\, in dimenhon five to ten feet 
long, three to four wide, and two to three feet 
perpendicular height; the wood-wfirk is cover¬ 
ed with large ihects' of ftrong whitd paper 
palled on fecurely, and tlus, when dry, 
brufhed over regularly with linfeed oil, where¬ 
by to refill and 'fhoot off the falling wet of 
j 1 ains and dews, and to render it more .pellu¬ 
cid to admit the rays of light, and heat of the 
fun in a pioper degree; and is thus, when per- 
f’cdly dry, ready for placing over the beds, as a- 
bovc, for the purpofes required; in which 
the paper continues durable generally only one 
feafon; but the Frame-work will lall feveral 
years, and may befrelh papered annually. 

Thefe kind of temporary Frames arc ufeful 
on fome occmfions, in late hot-beds made in 
April and May, fuch particularly in fome of 
the haud-glafs crops of melons, and occasion¬ 
ally thofe of cucumbers, but is more generally 
ufed in die former, which after having ad¬ 
vanced in growth, to fill and extend beyond 
S E a the 
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the compafs of the hand-glades, in the end of 
May, or in June, the piaffes being then eo* 
tirefy removal away, the Paper-Frames are 
placed over the bed, covering it therewith whol¬ 
ly in width and length, the runners of the plants 
being trained out regular along the furface, and 
the paper of the frames being previouflyoiied, as 
before obferved, thereby rendered proof againft 
wet, and transparent, or fo pellucid as to ad¬ 
mit the fays of light, and heat of the fun, are 
continued conftantly over the plants, which 
are thereby protected from external injuries, 
of inclement weather, either cok), or excei- 
five rains, winds, Stc. like wife from the too 
powerful heat of the fun, as the paper both 
admits the light and heat thereof, beneficially, 
to the profperous growth of the plants and 
freir, and at the fame rime affords a peculiar 
agreeable (hade from its immediate fcorching 
rays; and by which prote&ion, and the ue- 
ceffary culture of giving frelh air, occafioaal 
watering, and covering over the frame with 
mats, m bad weather, and cafuaf cold 
nights, the frnit generally fets plentifully, and 
ripens in good pcrfe&ion. See Cucttmis Aiclo. 

Alfo occafionally for late hot-bed cucum¬ 
bers, in want off garden-frames, or hand¬ 
glass for that purpofe, the above Pa per-frames 
may be wholly ufed in ft cad thereof, to {dace 
over late hot-beds, made die middle or 
latter end of April ami in May, and either 
feed or young cucnmber plants being pot in, 
may place the faid Paper-r raroes over the bed 
at once, finally to remain, and with proper 
care in giving occafional air, water, and co¬ 
vering over the frames with mats in cold 
nights, and very hard rains, &c. as obferved 
of the melons# may raife cucumbers to cut in 
tolerable plenty andperfedion in May or June 
and July, though by this fame means I have cut 
very good fruit inMayi and the plants continual 
in production two or three months, till thofc 
ibwn in the full ground in May, or beginning 
of June, the fcafon for Am firing the natural 
crops, arrived to full bearing in Augufl 

Thefe faid Paper-Frames might ano be em¬ 
ployed occafionally, ip default of others, in the 
culture of railing mnft of the left hardy or ten¬ 
derer annuals which are arranged in the fecond 
c!af$ under the article Annual Plants ; both in 
fowing them in hut-beds and warm holders of 
natural earth, in April, See. to forwardthe plants 
for tranfplanting into borders, beds, and pots, in 
the middle or latter end of May and in June. 

Litewifc Paper-Frames may be ufed ad- 
\ nfflfrniiHj in pricking-out many forts of 
tender feedling plants in the hot fuinmer 
months, whmk will both defend them from 
cafoaltfnfar<Mrable night air, heavy rains, Sec. 


and afford a fine growing (hade .from the hot 
rays of the mid-day fun. 

The fame kind of Frames would be bene¬ 
ficial in railing many forts of tender exotics 
from fmail cuttings and flips in fummer; both 
of the woody kinds, herbaceous anil Succu¬ 
lents, cither planted in hot-beds, or' fome 
forts in the natural earth, as the different kinds 
may require, and being covered dole with the 
faid Paper-Frames, they exclude the outward 
Jair, admit die,light anu influence of the Am 
! in a proper degree, and at the fame time,- as 
j before obferved, gives a peculiar kindly (hade 
to the cuttings mod beneficially from its im¬ 
mediate fcorching heat, fo as in the whole 
jthey will more freely emit roots in the earth, 
| anti (hoots above in proportion, which (houid, 

| in their advancing growth, have frclh air ad¬ 
mitted, left or more, according to the temper¬ 
ature of the refpc&ive plants. 

Thus from the foregoing intimations rc- 
fpe&ing Paper-Frames, it may be obferved, they 
are adapted to be employed on feveral ufefui 
occafions; and their conftrudion is fimpie, 
eafy and cheap, fo as every one may readily 
make them according as wanted. 

In their conflru&ion, they may either be 
formed ridge (haped, like the roof of an 
houfe, or archways, like the tilt or cover of a 
waggon, each .of the length, width, and 
height before fuggefted ; framed of thin flips 
of deal, and lath, or, if the arched form, wirh 
broad hoops ; though thofe made ridge-form, 
with two (loping fide;, longitudinally, five to 
ten feet, according to the length intended, arc 
)rather the mod eligible; in either of thefe 
[forms the Frames arc eonftru&ed in an open 
manner, having the ribs or (pars twelve inches 
| afuntlcr, firft forming a bottom frame, rather 
' ftronger than the other parts, and of the pro¬ 
per length and width, as above, wirh a ridge- 

{ >iecc Supported at a proper height, extending 
ongways the middle, then narrow fide rafters, 
arranged from the bottom to the ridge rail at 
top, a foot diflance, as above ohfcrvg Ji- l r -jth 
for the advantage of palling die Juper regu¬ 
larly, and to admit a proper degree of light 
between them, through the paper ; but gene¬ 
rally obierving, if long frames, of ten feet, it 
would be proper to have one or two pannels 
on one fide, eighteen inches or two feet width, 
to open outward with hinges, convenient for 
admitting air, and performing other occafion¬ 
ai culture ; and, the whole Ming thus formed 
in the wood work, it is then proper to ex¬ 
tend lines of packthread croft-ways die ribs, 
going round each, level or even with the up¬ 
per furface of the frame, continuing two or 
three rdws a foot afunder, from tne lower 

part 
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part upward, drawing other lines, eroding 
and interfering thefe hr ft at the fame diftance, 
regularly between the ribs of the frame-work, 
which arrangement of the lines, is of eflential 
fervice for the more effectual fupport of the 
paper vflicn parted on the Frame, and ftrength- 
cn it againft the power of winds and heavy 
rains ; and this completes the formation of tlie 
frame ready for papering. 

The paper for this purpofe ftiould be of 
the larger ftrong printing or demy kind; 
which, previoufly to parting on the frame, 
ftiould be moderately damped with water, that 
it may not link in hollows after being fixed ; 
and as foon as thus prepared, proceed to pafte 
it on, fhect and ftieet, in a regular manner; 
one large Ihcet and a half, or two at moft, 
will generally range from bottom to top, or 
commonly contrive to have whole ones along 
the ridge-rail above, extending lengthways and 
acrofs, placed convenient, to join regularly 
with the other ftiects below, parting the whole 
in the moft regular and fecure manner to the 
rails, ribs, and packthread; and, if, at the 
imcrft’tftions of the latter, a fmali fquarc or 
round hit of the fame paper is parted on the 
inlide to the main ftiects over that part of the 
pack-thread, it will give it additional ftrength 
againft rain and wind. 

After the Paper is thus parted on, and is 
perfctSHy dry, then it muft be oiled over with 
linftcd oil, either raw or boiled: the latter 1 
think is rather apt to harden the paper, more 
liable to crack or break; having, however, 
the oil, and a foft and clean painter’s brufh, 
dipping this in the oil moderately, and with 
which lighrly hrufti the outlide of the paper 
all over, equally in eveiy part; which done, 
place the frame in iome dry covered filed, to 
t cmain till the whole is thoroughly dry, and 
then it may be ufed, when wanted,' in any of 
the different occafions before intimated. 

As to general utility, and methods of ufing 
thefe oiled Paper-Frames, it is principally as 
ipakst ated i n the foregoing observations, and 
~ 5 s occaTlTllmU jp 4|)vife«i in different particular 

E arts of this work, fuch as in melons, cucuin- 

CIS 5 cc * 

' PAPILIONACEUS Flos ; a butterfly- 
ftiaped flower, fuch as all the pea-bloom kinds. 
See Corolla Papilionacea. 

A Papilionaceous, or buttcrfly-lhaped flow¬ 
er, con tills of tour or five very irregular pe¬ 
tals, and fr^m their figure and potiuon, bear 
an obvious refemblancc in moft of the genera, 
to a butterfly expanding its wings for flight; 
exemplified in all the forts of pea, bean, Kid¬ 
ney-bean, laburnum, flic. 

The different petals of a Papilionaceous 
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flower are chara&crifed favdiftindi names jibe 
upper one commonly the larged, and rtanding 
ereft, is termed the ftandard, (t fexiHum)-, the 
two fide petals the wings, ( ala) ; and the low- 
ermoft, which is generally concave,. and 
united and divided at bottom, is called the 
keel, (carina), from its refcmblanceio the keel 
of a boat; is fometimes of one petal, and fomc- 
times two united. 

Plants of the Papilionaceous tribe conrtft 
both of herbaceous plants and trees ; and are 
of the clafs Diadelphia, two brotherhoods. 
See Classis. 

Some Papilionaceous flowers are of various 
fizes in different plants ; Tome have very large 
petals, others middling, and others very fmali; 
and fome are furnidied with the ftandard 
only, as in the genus Amerpha ; and in fome 
the different petals are fo fituated as to form 
the appearance of a regular flower, whereby 
the Papilionaceous, or butterfly-fhape, is not 
very confpicuous; far die greater part, how¬ 
ever, have all the proper petals reprefenting 
the above form.- 

All the Papilionaceous flowers, are herma¬ 
phrodite, and have five to ten united ftamina, 
but moftly ten, and gsncraWy Diadelphous, or of 
two fets; one fet is compofea of nine ftamina in 
one crooked body, terminated by nine anthers*; 
and the fecond' fet confifts of one filament 
only, lying along the clift of the large bundle ; 
fometimes Teparatc, or tota lly dift in£l ,and fome¬ 
times pretty clofely attached: in the midft is 
a {lender crooked ityle, crowned by a downy 
ftigma ; fuccecded by that fort of feed-pod 
i termed legum (Icgumcn) fuch as the pea, bean, 
kidney-bean, Ac. being oblong, more or lefs 
comprefled, with two valves, and one, two, 
or more loculi, or cells, containing a few 
feeds of different fiiapes and magnitudes in 
different genera, all fastened along one future, 
or fcam only, alternately to both fidcs. See 
Legumen and Pericarpium. 

Papilonaceous-flowcred plants are very nu¬ 
merous, and confift both of herbaceous plants 
and trees, as aforefaid: of the former many 
are trailing or climbing plants, with long 
weak ftalks, and being as it were helplds 
of thcmfelves, indulgent nature has either 
provided them with tendrils to climb and 
fallen themfelvcs to the neighbouring trees 
and bodies, as in all the forts of peas; or 
their ftalks are endued with a faculty of twin¬ 
ing thcmfelves around the bodies in their 
neighbourhood for the purpofe of fupport; 
the climbing forts of kidney-bean furnilh 
examples; and as to the tree and ftirub kinds 
of this tribe, they obtain in ftature, from one 
yard to fixty or feventy feet. Moft of the 
' s forts, 
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forts, both of the herbaceous and the Ihrub 
and tree kinds, are garniihed with alternate 
leaves of different forms, being either Ample, 
fingered, or winged, but molt commonly of 
this laft form, having the lobes entire, and 
fometimes placed in pairs, as in lathyrus, but 
mO(l commonly the winged leaf is terminat¬ 
ed by an odd lobe.; and the winged or pin 
nated leaves of this order, have generally a 
daily, or periodical motion, depending upon 
the progrefs of the fun in his diurnal courfe. 
See Motus. 

The principal plants of this tribe are the 
following, confuting of herbaceous plants 
and trees. 

Amtrpf’a, baftard indigo— anthyllis , lady’s 

finger— therms, ebony of Crete- erythrina, 

coral-tree— genijia, fingle-feeded broom- 

lupinus, lupine— ononis , reft harrow— -fpartisan , 
common broom— ulex, ftirz or whins— reef- 

chynomene , baftkrd fenfirive plant- colutea , 

bladder-fcna— coronilla , jointed-podded colutea 
■ — cytifus, laburnum, bale-trefoil, &c.— gly¬ 
cine, Carolina kidney-bean-tree— glyeyrrhixa , 
liquorice— hedyfantm , French honey suckle— 

lathyrus , evcrlafting-pea- lotus, bird’s*.foot 

trefoil— medicago, moon and fnail trefoil-- 

orobus , bitter vetch— phafeolus, kidney-bean 
— pi/um, pea— rebinia, falfe acacia— -Jcorpiu- 
rus, caterpillar-plant— trifolium, trefoil— vi- 
eia, vetch and garden-bean— ajlragalus, liquo¬ 
rice-vetch, goat’s-thorn— ptfeida , Jamaica 
dog-wood-tree. 

Several of the plants of this tribe, or family, 
fumilh food both for men and quadrupeds: 
the chief efeuient forts for the kin hen-garden 
arc pea, bean, and kidney-bean; the lecd of 
which are the eatable parts, alio the young 
feed-pods of all the kidney-bean kinds. 

Many of them arc alfo ufeful plants for 
ornamenting gardens, and for many excel¬ 
lent medicinal ufes; alfo many of them are 
valuable in various trades. 

But the particular defetiption of the diffe¬ 
rent genera of this order, together with their 
ufes and general culture, is fully illuftrated 
each under its proper head. 

PAPPUS, Down of flowers, or a fort of 
feathery crown, which adheres to many kinds 
of lecds, exemplified in lettuce, dandelion, 
fow-thiflle, groundfel, ficc. 

Many of the Pappofe plants produce com¬ 
pound flowers, and their feeds are furnifhed 
with a Pappus adhering to the top of each, 
fo as to re lei able a (buttle-cock, and natural¬ 
ly frame! for flying, for the purpofe of dif- 
lcmination or fpreading about the feed, and 
for being tranfpoited by the wind to very con- 
"fidirable diffonees from its parent; an admir¬ 


able contrivance of nature to fow her pro- 
du&ions; and thus render common to diffe¬ 
rent foils and territories individuals of the 
fame fpecics, which without fuch precaution 
might have been confined to one. b 

The Pappus is either fimple, like hairs, Pap¬ 
pus pilofus, as in fwallow-wort, groundfel, 
golden-rod, &c. or branched, or compound 
in a feathered-like manner. Pappus plumofus , 
as in dandelion, hemp-agrimony, fcorzoncra, 
and valerian ; in fome plants the Pappus Ad¬ 
heres clofe to the feed, Pappus JeffiUs, as 
in hawkweed; and in fome it is elevated 
upon a pedicle, or ft i peg, Pappus Jiipitatus , as 
in lettuce, dandelion, balrard-hawkwccd; 
and the foot-ftalks, or threads upon which 
it is raifed, have obtained the name Jl'tpes. 
See Stipes. 

Of this tribe of Pappofc plants are many 
of our moil cumberfome weeds, the feeds of 
which by the means of the Pappus aie difle- 
minated widely about our gardens and fields, 
particularly groundfel, thiftie, fow-thilUe, 
and dandelion; therefore the titmoft care is 
requiiite to deftroy all thefc kind of weeds be¬ 
fore they perfe£l feeds. 

PARASITUS Planta, Parafitic Plants; 
plants that are produced upon the trunk or 
branches of other plants, and, in fome, will 
not grow in die ground, fuch as mideltoe, 
and numbers of the modes, and fungus tribe. 

The manner in wiiich Parafitic Plants at¬ 
tach rhemfeives to others is not uniform: 
fome, fuch as the miflcltoc, modes and fun- 
gufles, are produced originally upon the plant 
on which they are found growing; the for¬ 
mer of which grows upon the branches of 
large trees, principally from the under fide of 
the branches,, extending their routs under the 
bark, and branch out into a large fpreading 
head, which generally grows downward, in a 
hanging pofition; and is no unified wholly at 
the expenfe of the tree upon which it grows; 
but the modes are often difperfed all over the 
furface of the ftem and bra nches; 
fungufes grow fometimes on ifflL upper roots 
of old trees, and fometimes upon their trunk 
or dem. 

Other Parafitic Plants arife from the 
ground, and the ftem attaches itfelf to the fir(l 
plant it encounters, and ftrikes root therein ; 
after whirh-the firft root dies, and the plant 
continues to live and nourifh itfelf upon the 
plant on which it is fixed. 

There are other fous of Parafitical Plants, 
which rooting firft in the ground, their ftems 
attach tltemfclvcs to the bodies of trees in 
their neighbourhood, planting their roots into 
the bark, as they aicend; continuing, how¬ 
ever, 
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ever, their ground-root, and draw their prin¬ 
cipal nouri foment from the foil, exemplified 
in the hcdcra, or ivy-tree. ' 

PARKINSON 1 A. This genus confifts of 
an exotic, ornamental flowering tree of the; 
Indies for die (love, garnifheJ with very 
finail leaves, and long bunches of pentapeta- 
lous, odoriferous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Decandria Monovynia. 

? Charaflers.] Calyx, a monophyilous cup, 
divided at the border into five fpear-fhaped, 
reflexed, coloured fegments. Corolla, five 
unguiculate fpreading petals, four of which 
arc oval, and die lower one kidney-lhaped, 
with a very long eroft daw. Stamina, 
ten fubulate filaments, with oblong incumbent 
anthersr. Pibtillum, a long round declin¬ 
ing germen, no ftyle, but an obtufe fligma. 
Pericardium, a very long roundilh pod, 
with fwciling joints, each containing an ob¬ 
long feed. 

VVc know but one fpecies, viz. 

Parkinson! A, acn!cat a. 

Prickly Parkinfonia .] With minute leaves, 
and long (lender fpikes of yellow flowers. 

This tree is a native of the Weft Indies, 
where it rifes to twenty feet high, or more, 
but with us it is kept in the (loves tor the mod 
agreeable perfume, and beauty of its bloflbms. 

It is propagated by feeds (own in pots of 
light rich earth, early in the fpring, plunging 
the pots in a hot-bed, when they will foot 
come up, and when about two or three inches 
high, (houlii be carefully taken up and iranf- 
plautcd iingly iu pots and replunged in the 
tan or hot-bed, obierving to (hade them till 
they have taken fre(h root, but they mu ft 
afterwards be hardened to the open .<ir before 
winter, when they (hould be removed to the 
(love, placing them where there is tiie lead 
heat. 

PARTERRE, a fp&cinus level plot of 
ground in the pleafuve garden, divided into 
many I> ( de partitions, or compartments, of 
~hrfereiic«figujfs and diinenfions; by means of 
edgings or lines df dwarf-box, or by verges 
of grafs turf, and rracks of fand, fine gra¬ 
vel, &iC. 

Thefe Parterre works were in great rftima- 
tion in ancient gardening, and were common¬ 
ly fituated directly in tin: front of the houfe, 

f generally the whole width of the front, or 
ometimes more, and extended propot tiona- 
bly in length; and when the intermixture ot 
the figures are artfully difpofed, they ftrike 
the eye very agreeably, and - afford an orna¬ 
mental prolpeCT at ait times of the year. 

The genet til figure of a Parterre is an ob¬ 
long, or long fquare, about as long again as 


broad : chufing generally a level open (pot 
on fOme confpicuous part; 'and in the diflri- 
bution, there is firft a long bod or border of 
earth, carried all round fora boundary; and 
the internal (pace within this border, is^raced 
out into vaiious little partitions,, or incfof’ures 
artfully difpofed into different figures corre- 
fponding with one another, fuch as long 
fquares, triangles, circles, various fcroll- 
works, fiourilhes of embroidery, and many 
other devices, according to fancy; all of 
which figures are formed either t>y lines of 
dwarf-box, with intervening alleys and tracks 
of tiirfi fand, fine gravel, final! (hells, &c.. 
or are formed fometimes entirely of verges of 
fine turf, difpofed into wide or narrow com¬ 
partments, as the figure may require; and 
fometiines they confift of box-edgings, and 
tracks of turf together: the partitions or beds 
of earth formeddiy the tracks of box and turf 
compartments, &c. are planted with forac 
choice flowers; but no large plants to hide 
the figure of the Parterre ; for the regularity 
of this in the artful diftribution of the diffe¬ 
rent figures, is intended as a decoration to 
the whole place long after the feafon of the 
flowers is paft. - 

But many prefer a.Paiterre compofefl en¬ 
tirely of turf and beds of earth, perfectly even,- 
without any other figure than the long fiquare, 
forming a border of earth ail round, within 
which is compartments of grafs, and beds or 
borders of earth of different dimentions. 

Sometimes Parterres, by means of box- 
edgings, are formed into labyrinths or mazes ;. 
and fome are made to reprefent coats of arms 
with the proper fupportevs. All crowded 
deiigns, however, and fuch figures as are too 
much compound, are to be coufidered as fo 
many labyrinths, in which the eye is loft, 
and therefore improper to be employed for 
any general plan. 

But Parterres in general are now become 
in difrepute in England, their regularito be¬ 
ing thought too ftiff and formal, their figures 
often of a trifling appearance, and thdjpTnak- 
ing and keeping in proper order attended 
with confiderabie trouble 'and expenfe, fo 
.that they are almoft baniftied the Englifh 
gardens ; fubftjtuting, in their (lead, fpacious 
grafs lawns and rural fhrubberies. 

However, a little Parterre-work for the 
fake of variety,' might dill be admitted, 
though not immediately in the front of the 
houfe, as heretofore m ancient gardening. 

A fpacious lawn, bounded with a rural (hrub- 
bery, is the moft eligible for that fituation ; 
but a plain Parterre of a moderate extern, 

either formed with lines of box, or with turf. 

might 
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might be introduced in fbmp of the more 
interuai parts, and diftiibutcd into plain 
compartments, or beds of earth for flowers, 
fo as to anfwer the puepofe of a flower- 

{ garden for the mod curious forts; it will 
uve an agreeable effed in forming a contrail 
to the more rural feenes. 

PARTING ROOTS, an expeditious mode 
of propagation, for the increafe of great num¬ 
bers of fibrous-rooted perennials in particular. 

Great numbers of the herbaceous, fibrous, 
and tuberous-rooted perennial tribe often in- 
create by the root into large cJuilers or 
bunches, compofed of numerous fmall flips 
or off-fets, particularly many of our flowery 
perennials, fuch as campanula, perennial fun- 
flower, golden-rod, perennial afters, poli- 
anthus, and daify, balm, mint, burnet, cives, 
and penny-royal, with innumerable oilier 
forts ; which from one fmall flip or off-fet of 
the root often multiply in' a feafon or two 
into a large duller of fuch off-fets, and thefe 
dufters ot roots being parted into fevers I fe¬ 
derate flips, with root-fibres at their bottom, 
and one or more buds at top, each commences 
a diftiud plant; lb that by thus Parting the 
Roots you may iuftantly multiply one plant 
into many, eato of which hecomes alike in 
growth aod general habit to the original, and 
will all flower the enfuing feafon in their due 
courfe; and in their turns detach from their 
iides all around, a due fupply of off-fcts for 
farther propagation. 

The forts of plants that are ufually in- 
creafed by this mode of propagation are prin¬ 
cipally numerous forts of our flowery peren¬ 
nials, many medicinal plants, and feveral of 
our kitchen-garden herbs, all which, In the 
different forts, are always mentioned in their 
refpedivc genera under the head Propagation, 
ice. 

Thebcft general feafon for Parting Roots 
is in autumn, after they have done flowering, 
and dicir ftalks decay, which js done in Au- 
guft* September, and Odobcr, and the de¬ 
tached off-fcts being planted diredly, they 
will take good root before winter; though, in 
many hardy forts. Parting the Roots may be 
performed almoft any time, in open weather^ 
from September till March; and fome of the 
tender kinds fucceed bed in Ipring; or may l»c 
performed to almoft any forts, hardy and 
tender, in that feafon : older vine, however, in 
Parting Roots in the fpring, it mould he done 
before they begin to (hoot forth their ftalks. 
or advance, confiderably in their fprint 
/hoots, according to their nature of growth', 
„>c. 

With refped to the method of Parting 
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Roots, there is nothing more eafy: when any 
plant you defign to increafe, has multipled 
by its roots into a duller of off-fcts, the whole 
may cither be taken up entirely, and the root 
parted into as many flips as arc furnifUed with 
fibres, Ac. nr, on particular occaftons, a 
quantity of flips may be detached from the 
tides all around as the parent plant Hands in 
the ground : in either method, the work of 
Parting or flipping the Roots may in mariy 
forts be effeded cafily with the hand; and 
in many others the alb fiance of a knife, Ac. 
is often necefiary in fepararing them properly; 
obferving that when you want to make as 

S reat an increafe as poffible, you may part 
te root into as many flips as may be conve¬ 
nient, provided each is furnifhed with fome 
fibre or root-part, and crowned with one or 
more buds or eyes for forming (hoots at top; 
but in the flowery tribe, when the detached 
off-fcts are wanted for flowering as Along as 
polfible the enfuing feafon, they fliould not 
be parted very fmall, but iuto middling-fizcd 
flips, where practicable, which being planted 
in the proper places will flower in tolerable 
perfection the following feafon. 

1 'he flips (hould generally be planted di- 
redly by dibble; the very fmall flips plant in 
nurfery-heds to (laud till next autumn, to ac¬ 
quire ftrength; then may be tranfplautcd 
with balls into the places where they are to 
remain ; and the larger flips may lie planted 
as foon as parted, at once where they are to 
continue. 

This .method of propagation may, if 
thought neccffary, be pradifed to many forts 
annually, as numbers of the herbaceous pe¬ 
rennials multiply in one feafon into large 
bunches, as afotefaid, fo as they may be in- 
created at pleafurc in great quantities, 
PASSERINA, Sparrow-wort. 

The plants of this genus arc Ihrubby exo¬ 
tic ever-greens of Africa, Ac. for the grecn- 
houfc coned ion, riling with woody, downy, 
white, durable ftalks, from about liaifrfwfrd 
to fix or cight/ect high; gfffufffcu with (mall 
flelhy leaves, and fmall raonopetalous, tubu¬ 
lar, four-parted flowers. 

Oafs and order, Oftandria Monorjma. 
Characters,'] Calyx, none. Corolla 
is monopetalous, with a (lender tube, fwell- 
ing below, and divided above into four fpread- 
ing parts. Stamina, eight hriftly filaments 
placed in the tube, and nearly oval cred ait- 
then*. Pistillum, an oval eerinen, (lender 
ftyle, and capitated hifpid fligroa. Per i- 
carpivm ia oval, leathery, and unilocular, 
inclofing one oval, pointea feed. 

I. Passerina filiformis. 

Filiform - 
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Filiform-leaved Paffirina .] Hath a fhrub- 
by ftem, branching laterally’ five or fix feet 
high, covered with a white mealy down; 
filiform, or very narrow convex leaves, clofe- 
Jy imbaicated four ways, and at the top of the 
fiioots fmall white flowers. 

This is the principal fort in the Englifh 
gardens ; it is a pretty ever-green, appearing 
beautiful at ail feafons of the year. 

,2. Passerina hirfuta. 

Hairy or flaggy Paffirina .] Hath a fhrub- 
by, downy, fhaggy ftalk, branching diffufelv 
fix or feven feet high, covered with a fott 
mealy down j thick, fhort, flefhy, imbri¬ 
cated leaves, fmooth without, and downy 
within, and fmall white flowers. 

3. Passerina ciliato. 

Ciliated leaved Paffirina.] Hath a fhrubby 
ftalk, branching laterally five or fix feet high ; 
the branches naked below, but gamifhed at 
top with fpear-fhaped, ered, ciliated leaves, 
and fmall white flowers. * 

4. Passerina uniflora. 

Vniflorous Paffirina.] Hath a low fhrub¬ 
by ftalk, branching out low into many fmooth 
fpreading branches, a foot and a half high; 
very narrow leaves placed oppofite ; and pur¬ 
ple flowers fingly at the termination of the 
.branches. 

5. Passerina fericea. 

Silky Pofferina.\ A hairy ftalk, ovate, to- 
mentous, tilky leaves, anti quaternate flowers. 

6. Passerina capitata. 

Capitated-flowered Paffirina .] With fpear- 

fiiaped-lincar, fmooth leaves, and flowers 
produced in heads. 

7. Passerina letvigata. 

Polijhed fmooth-leaved Paffirina .] With 
ovate, acute, plane, fmooth leaves ; and obtufc 
flowers. 

Thcfe exotics flower here in June and Ju¬ 
ly : the flowers are fmall, and not very con 


for .the pleafiire garden, green-houfe, and 
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ftove; riling moftfy with long, flendbr, 
rho us-cIimbing ftems, afeending by tendrils 
many feet high ; ornamented fome with pal- 
mated many-Jobed leaves, others are bilobed, 
trilobed, multilobed, See, and fome with en¬ 
tire leaves; and at the axillas large peniape- 
talous, nectariferous, fpreading lowers, of 
Angularly curious ftru&ure ana beauty. 

Clafs and order, Gynandria Pentandria. 
Characters.] Calyx is five-lobed, plane, 
and coloured. Corolla, five large, half- 
fpear-fhaped, plane, obtufe petals, the fize 
and figure of the calyx, and a neilarium 
within the petals, formed of many fibres or 
rays, in a fort of triple coronet round die 
gynandrious ftyle, or central column; the 
exterior ones longeff, and the upper ones 
drawing in narrow above. Stamina, five 
awl-fhaped gynandrous filaments, they heing 
attached to a fort of pillar, crowned by the 
germen, and arc placed at its bafe, fpread 
out every way, and terminated by oblong in¬ 
cumbent antherse. Pistillum, a roundifh 

{ [crmen elevated upon an ereift pillar or co« 
umn, and the germen fupporting tfiree fpread¬ 
ing ftyles, crowned each with a capitated flig- 
rna. Pericarpium, an oval, flefhy, bac- 
caceous, unilocular fruit, placed on a pedi¬ 
cle ; and many oval feeds. 

There are thirty or more different fpecies, 
but fcarce one third of that number common 
to the Englifh gardens ; all of which are na¬ 
tives of foreign warm countries, in different 
parts of the world ; and only one of them is 
hardy enough to fucceed well here in the 
open ground; the others requiring lheiter of 
a green-houfe and ftove, but moflly of the 
latrer. 

Hardy Kind for the full Ground. 

There is only one hardy fpccies, a fhrub¬ 
by climbing exotic from the Brazils, which 


fpicuous, and arc rarely fuccecded by feeds in will profper here in the full ground, planted 
England. againfl a warm fouth wall, where it wift pro- 

y'f hi.4sla.nts in this country muft be alwav- duce flowers and fruit annually; the flowers 
kept »n pots oT?0*>d earth, and placed in the have Angular beauty ; but die fruit is only for 
green-houfe collection, in order for having variety as it grows, and for its feed for pro- 
ihclter in winter, managing them like myr- pagation 
ties and other hardier green-houfe fhrubs. '• Passiflora cterulea. 

The propagation oS all the forts is perform- Flue-rayed Common PalmatedPaffion flower.} 

cd by layers and cuttings in fpring or fum- Hath long, {lender, fhrubby, cirrhous-cliinb- 
mer, giving frequeut waterings, and occa- ing, purplifh-green ftalks, branchy and 
fional fhadc every day to the cuttings till afeending upon fupport by their clafpers tliir- 
rooted; and by die cud of September both ty or forty-feet high; having at each joint 
layers and cuttings will be fit to pot off fe- one large palmatedleaf, of five long folioles, 
parately. expanding like an open hand, accompanied 

PASSIFLORA, Paflion-flower. atthefamc joint by a long twining cirrhus. 01 

This genus of plants conlifts of celebrated clafper; and t the axillas large fpreading 
fhrubby and herbaceous floriferoos climbers flowers, with whitifh-green petals, 
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bhife radiated neftarimn, fuceeeded by a large, 
oval, yellowifh fruit. 

It flowers from July until October; the 
flowers are very large, confpicuous, and their 
eompofition is exceedingly curious and beau¬ 
tiful. 

The general ftruflurcof theftngular flowers 
of this plant is, they come out at the axillas 
on pcdunculi about three inches long, which 
they terminate ; each flower having, clofe un¬ 
derlie calyx, a three-lobed involuerum-likc 
appendage, a five-lobed calyx, and a five- 
petaious cofolla, the fize, figure, and colour 
of the calyx, &c. the petals arranging alter¬ 
nately with the calycinal lobes: the whole, in¬ 
cluding the involucrum, calyx, and corolla, 
make juft thirteen lobes and petals, all ex¬ 
panded flat; and within the corolla is the 
ne£tarium compofed of a multitude of thread¬ 
like fibres, of a blue and purple colour, dif- 
pofed in circular rays round the column of 
the fructification : the outer ray is the longefl, 
flat and fpreading on the petals ; the inner is 
fhort, erect,and narrowing towards the centre ; 
in the middle is an crc£t, cylindric, eluh-fhaped 
column, or pillar, crowned with the roundifh 
germcn, having at its bafe five horizontal 
Ipreading filaments, crowned with incumbent 
yellow anther*, that move about every way : 
and from the fide of the germcn arile three 
flender fpreading ftylcs, terminated by headed 
ftigmas ; the germcn afterwards gradually be¬ 
comes a large, oval, ilcfhy fruit, ripening to a 
ydlotvifh colour. 

Thefe wondeiful flowers are only of one 
day’s duration, generally opening about eleven 
or twelve o’clock, and frequently in hot fun- 
nv weather burft open with clafticity, and 
continue fully expanded all that day, and the 
next they gradually clofe, afluming a decay¬ 
ed like appearance, and never open any more; 
the evening puts a period to their exigence, 
but are fuceeeded by new ones daily on the 
fame plant. 

This plant and flowers are held in great 
veneration in fome foreign catholic countries, 
where the religious make the leaves, tendrils, 
end different parts of the flown to reprefent 
the inflnnnciHs of our bidTcd Savtout’s paf- 
(ion ; heme the name Pajftjlora. 

Ctncn-hovjf Kinds. 

There arc two herbaceous fpecies, exotics 
of Italy, Viigiuia and other pans of America, 
that will piofper heie in the open ..ir, fome- 
times the year round, in a warm (ituation ; but 
are always fubjedf to injury from fc vere froft; 
therefore it is proper to keep them principally 
m pots, in order to move to iheltei of a grccn- 
houfe ; n winter. 


Both the forts have abiding roots ; but the 
italics generally decay here in winter, and are 
renewed again in fpring. 

2. Passiflora incarnata. 

Flejh-coloured Italian Pajfion-Jloweri] Hath 

a ft rung perennial root; flender, herbaceous, 
cirrhofc-climbing ftalks, riling upon fupport 
four or five feet high ; leaves compofed of 
three fawed lobes, each leaf attended by a 
twining tendril; and at the axillas long flender 
peduuculi, terminated each by one whitifh 
flower, having a grecniih calyx, andareddifh 
or purple radiated nedarium, furrounding the 
column of the fructification, and fuceeeded 
by a large, round, flethy fruit, ripening to a 
beautiful orange colour. 

The flowers of this fpecies arc alfo very 
beautiful, though of ftjort duration, opening 
in the morning, and night puts a period t.» 
their beauty ; but are fuccecdcd by a daily 
fupplv of new ones. 

The fruif of this fort is alfo very ornamen¬ 
tal, as ripening to a fine reddilh-orange co¬ 
lour ; but thefe rarely attain perfection here, 
unlcfs the plants arc placed in the ftove; 
therefore, when there is fuch accommodation, 
it highly merits that indulgence, where it 
will exhibit both flowers and green and ripe 
fruir, all at the fame time, in a beautiful man¬ 
ner. Remarking, however, it will flower in 
the open air freely in fummer, hut not per¬ 
fect its fruit, fo as to appear fo ornamental, 
as with the affiftuuce of a ftove. 

3. Passiflora lutea. 

Yellow Virginian PaJJton-flower. Hath a 
creeping perennial root; weak, flender, her¬ 
baceous, cirrhofc-climbing ftalks, riling upon 
fupport three or four feet high ; heait limp¬ 
ed, three-lobed, fmouth leaves, having three 
equal, obtufc, entire lobes ; each leaf attend¬ 
ed by a twining clafper; and fhorrifh pe- 
duncuii ftiftaining 1'mail vcllowifh flowers. 

Some of both thefe fpecies fhould always 
he retained in pots for removing them umler 
fhelter of a green-houfe or gatawt-iTame ,,r 
winter, to have piotedliofT from froft ; and 
fome mat be planted in a dry warm fitu.ition 
againft a fouth wall, where they will live 
through our moderate winters, but are liable 
to futrer in fcvcrc frofts, unlefs tiiey are co¬ 
vered. 

Stove Kinds. 

The Pajflfloras of this temperature are ex¬ 
otics of South America and other hot puts 
of the world, and require the fhelter of a 
ftove here, and of which the following arc 
the principal forts in our gardens ; fome of 
them have undivided leaves, others are bilo* 
bate, and trilobate, dec. 


4. Pas- 
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4. Passiflora ferratifolia. 

* jLrwed-lcavrd Surinam Paflion-flower.'\ Hath 
flender, angular flalks, climbing by the ten¬ 
drils fcvcrdl feet high; undivided, ohlong- 
lanceolfttc leaves, ferrated on the edges, ac¬ 
companied by twining cirrhi; and axillary 
reddiih-green flowers. 

5- Passiflora laurifolia. 

Laiaus-leaved Pajflon-flowcr. ] Hath long, 
trough, rough, branchy, cirrhofc-climbing 
flalks, riling by fupport twenty or thirty feet 
high , undivided, ovate, thick, entire leaves, 
on biglandulous foot-ftalks; and axillary 
fnowy-white flowers, flriped or fpotted wit; 
red, blue, and yellow, and with violet-co¬ 
loured rays, a yellow column, purple ftyles 
and indented involucruni. 

6. Pa St flora vrfpeitilio. 

Hat' s-wing Paflion-flower.’] Hath flender, 
filiated, branchy flalks; large, bilobate or 
two lobed leaves, the bafe rauulilh and g!an- 
dulai, the lobes acute, widely divaticutcd like 
a bat’s wings, aud dotted underneath; am' 
axillary flowers, having white petals and 
rays. 

The leaves of this fpccies have a lingular 
appear ame, the rwo lobes being expanded 
iix or feven inches wide, 
wings of a bat upon flight; 
l r t/pn ti/io. 

7. P assi flora rubra. 

Red P.tffiin flower.} Hath roundilh or an¬ 
gular (talks; bilobat", heart-lli aped acuminat¬ 
ed leaves; and red floweis, fucceeded by an 
hexagon il flatlet fruit. 

8 . Passiflora maliformis. 

Apple-fruited Pajflon-flowcr .] Hath long, 

thick, triangular, cirrhofc-climbing Items, 
riling by lupport liftecn or twenty feet high ; 
undivided, laigc, olilong-bcart-ihapcd, entire 
leaves, 1 11 biglandulav or two-eared foor- 
fl.ilks; and lung axillary peduncles, fuflain- 
ing large, white-petaled flowers, having red- 
di<i> enure involucrums, and purplilh rays, 
•ruci etait J bv large nialiform, or apple flipp¬ 
ed yellow fr uit. 

n. PassII- lor a koloftrieca. 

Velvety, or Si iky leaved Pajflenflower.'] 
Hath long, flender, downy flalks, climbing 
by fupport twenty left high ; three-lobed ha). 


rciembling the 
heme tiic name 


in cluftcrs, having white petals and purple 
ravs ; fucceeded by flnaliifh, egg-lhaped, yel¬ 
low fruit. 

11. Passtflora quadrangular is, 
ffyuadrangular-jlalktd Pdjjion-flower. m Hath 

long, four-cornered, membranous flalks, 
climbing many feet high; undivided, aimoft 
hcart-fhaped, entire leaves, on foot-flalks 
hiving fix glands; and large white and pur¬ 
ple flowers. 

12. Passiflora fuberofa. 

Cork-barked PaJJion flower. ] Hath flen¬ 
der flalks, climbing fifteen or twenty feet 
high, having a wbitifh, fungous, cracked 
hark, like the cork-tree; thrce-lobed, tar- 
get-lhaped leaves and fmall whitifli-green 
flowers. 

13. Passiflora alata. 

Ringed-ftalked PaJJion flower. ] Hath long 

qu idrangular membranaceous flalks, climbing 
nany feet high, undivided hcart-fhaped leaves 
in foot-flalk, having four glands, and at the 
xillas large flowers, with (carlet petals, and 
re£l necSlarium checquercd with purple. 

14. Passiflora Afurucuja. 

(Afurucuja) or Moon-jhaped-leaved Paflt- 
T oni.] Leaves two-lobcd, obtufe ; the bale 
ndivided and monophyllous tie&ariums. 

15. Passiflora digit at a. 

. Digilated-handjhaped Pajflflora.1 With 
ulmatcd, fer rated leaves. 

16. Passiflora rotundijdia. 

Raund-'.cavcd PaJJion-flower .] With leaves 

luioft three-lobed, obtufe, roundilh. 

17. Passiflora minima. 

Leaf?,' or fmatl-flowercd Paffiflora.'] Leaves 
irce-lobed, with the lobes lanceolate entire, 
nd the intermediate lobe produced. 

All tiicfc fpecics of Paffiflora flower here 

fummer, beginning commonly m July, 
nd continue in Atcceflion for two or tlvree 
nonths; for although the flowers of all the 
ms arc fcarcely of more than one day’s du¬ 
ration, they arc fucceeded by new ones daily ; 
for as the thoots advance, frefh flowers arife 
at die joints ; in all the fotts they coniift each 
of a hve-lobed calyx, and a corolla of five 
petals, and circular rays in the centre, fur¬ 
rounding the column of the fru&ification 
(fee the Char afters) ; and many of the forts 


berd-fhaped, downy, foft, iilky leaves, having are fucceeded by fruit in our gardens, which 
each fide of the bale indented ami reflexed ; in ail the forts is of an oval form, fome of the 


and axillary white flowers 
yellow rays. 

10. Passiflora multifioia. 

Multiflorous Pajflon-flov.tr. ] Hath long, 
flender, cirrhofe-dimbing flalks, riling by 
fupport twenty feet high ; undivided, oblong, 
entire leaves; and many flowers growing 


with purple and flze of large plums and middling apples, and 
fome not larger than goofeberr ies. 

All the above fcventcen fpecies here enu¬ 
merated are of the cirrhofe-climbing kind, 
i. e. climbing by means of their twining cirrhi, 
or clafpers, that catch hold of any adjacent 
fupport. See Climbing Plants.' 

5 F 2 As 
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AS aii the ipccies are natives of warm ring the inclement feafon, and proteft their 
countries, in thefc parts they are moftly of a roots with dry litter laid over the ground 
tender quality, except the hr ft fort, which obferving, however, to uncover their branches 
luccceds very well in the full ground, in a as foon as the froft breaks; this covering, 
warm lituation ; only their young branches however, is only neceifary in ver^ fevere 
are fometimcs killed in very fevere winters; frofts. 

bur plenty of new ones generally rife again in The two green-houfe forts fhould generally 
fpring following : the fecond and third forts, be potted, to move to (helter in winter, either 
however, are tender, and mufl, for the molt of a green-houfe or deep garden-frame: feme 
part, have flicker in winter : all the others, plants of each fort may ano be planted in *hc 
denominated ftove kinds, mufl always be re- full ground, in a warm border, to take their 
tained in that repofitory. chance; obferving to cover the ground over 

The hrft fpecies, Paflijhra cetrulea, being their roots in fevere weather; ana in the dif- 
the hardieft, is cordillerably the inoft common ferent orders of planting, place flakes for the 
fort in our gardens; is fuperior both as a fupport of their climbing growth, and on which 
climber, and in the beauty of its flowers: as to train their ftems and branches in fummer. 
a climber it demands our particular notice, AH the flove kinds mufl conftantly lie kept 
for ir may be trained to the top of the highefl, in pots, placed always in the ftove, and for the 
walls, even if thirty or forty feet high, and nioft part plunged in the hark-bed; placing 
will often Ihoot fifteen or twenty feet in one ftrong flakes for the purpofe of training the 
feafon, producing from the joints, as they ad- branches; managing them as other Hove-pluuts 
vance, a plentiful fucceflion of their extraor- of a firoilar natuie. See Stove-Plants, 
dinary flowers for three months; therefore Propagation of all the Sorts. 

this fine climber highly merits a place in every The propagation of all thefe fpecies of P,;J}i- 
garden, and may be eafily raifed from feed, flora is by feed, by layers, and by cuttings ; 
layers, and cuttings (fee its Propagation), or under the following heads, hardy kind, green- 
may be purchafed reafonable at all the nur- houfe kinds, and flove kinds, 
feries. The feafon for tranfplanting it is early Hardy Kind.—This fort, common Paflion- 
in autumn, or in February or March. flower, is raifed in the three following ways. 

It (hould generally be planted againft fome Firft by Seed. In March fow the feed hi large 
high warm Touth wall, in order tor training pots, half an inch deep, and either plunge 
its branches; for they mufl be fuppotted, other- them in a warm border, and as the weather 
wife they will trail on the ground, or entan- becomes warm move them to the fliatlc ; or 
gle with one another, fo that its ftems and if, as foon as the feed is fown, the pots arc 
branches mufl be conftantly nailed up to the plunged in a hot-bed, it will forward the gcr- 
wall five or fix inches afundcr; and accord* mination of the feed, and the plants will rife 
ing as they Jhoot during fummer, train in fooncr; which harden gradually to the open 
moft of the (hoots for flowering, and princi- air till O&ober ; then place them under a gar- 
pally at full length for the prefent, or accord- den-frame for the winter, to have flicker from 
ing as it may be convenient to extend them frofts, and in fpring plant them in pots, or fome 
more or lefs, fuflering them to remain fo all in the nurfery, and in a year or two they may be 
the winter; and in fpring the whole may be tranfplantcd where they arc to remain, againft 
pruned, cutting out all dead (hoots that have fome warm fouth wall. 2. By Layers. In ipriiig 
been killed by the froft; and where the branches lay down fome of the branches* in the cqm- 
or (hoots are too much crowded, thin out all nion way ; they will middy.emit roots, anu ' 
the wcaktft and word placed; leaving a due make proper plants by autumn; when, or 
fupply of the ftrongeft (hoots at proper di- rather in fpring following, trnnfplant them ci- 
ilanccs in every part from bottom to top ; and ther in pots, nurfery rows, or where they are to 
let each of thole be fhottened to about a yard, remain. 3. By Cuttings. In February or 
or four or five feet long, according to their March cut oft a quantity of Along young 
(Length, both to confine them within proper (boots, in length from about eight to ten or 
compafs, if neceffary, and promote their throw- twelve inches, plant them in any bed or bor¬ 
ing out ftrong (hoots for the enfuing fummer’s tier of common earth, giving frequent watcr- 
bioom ; for the flowers arc produced always ing in dry weather, and when funny and hot, 
upon the (hoots of the year. if in a lituation expofed to the fun, a modc- 

As in fevere winters their branches, if not rate (hade of mats will be of much advantage; 
pfote&ed, are fometimcs killed, it is advifablc and they will emit roots at bottom, and (hoots 
•at fuch times, plants are young in at top, and become good plants by autumn, 

particular, to grant them (belter of mats du- allowing them otcalioual flicker of mats, &c. 

during 
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daring the winter's froft; ant! in fpring plant- lated flower, deftitute of an invoiucrom, 
a&baiLOut. . ' and with Scarcely vifible cups to the florets. 

If a quantity of thefe cuttings are planted! Corolla, a uniform umbel of many fmall 
dofe, and covered down with hand-glaffes, h< florets, compofed each of five fpear-fhaped 
will fomvard their rooting; obferving, how- involute petals. Stamina, five hair-like fila- 
cver, when they begin to {hoot at top, to ments, and roundiihantherae. Pistillvm, a 
remove the glades. fmall germen under each floret, two reflexed 

Green-houfe Kinds.—Both the forts, by ftylcs, and obtufe ftigmas. Pericarfium, 
feed, layers, and parting the roots, l. By none; a plane, compreffed, elliptical, two-part- 
Sgpd. This is commonly obtained from Ante- ed fruit, having two elliptic feeds, furrounded 
rica; fow it in pots in March or April, and with a border. 

plunge them in a hot-bed to raife the plants, There are only two fpecies of this genus, 
which inure to the open air in fummer, and the principal of which for our purpofe is the 
give them {belter of a green-houfe or frame common parfnCp, viz. ' 
in winter, and in fpring plant fome mu in pots, I. Pastinac a fativa. 

and place them among the green-houfe plants; Cultivated, or Garden Parfnep .Hath a 

and others may be planted in the full ground, arge, long, flefliy root, penetrating perpen- 
under a wann fence, to take their chance, i. j dicularly into the ground, half a yatd, or two 
By Layers. In fummer lay fome young llioots feet in length, three or four inches or more 
they will readily grow, and becomegood plant thick at top, tapering gradually to the lower 
for potting off in autumn. 3. By parting tin end; crowned with very large iingly-pinna- 
Roois. in fpring, before they begin to llioot ted leaves ; and when it fhoots for feed, tifes 
is the proper time; the fecoiid fort in parti- with an upright, ftrong, channeled,hairy {talk, 
cular multiplies exceedingly by its creeping branching four or five feet high, having all 
roots; which divide into flips, and plant them the brandies terminated by large yellow um- 
in a bed of rich earth till autumn, when fome bels of flowers. 


fhouhl he tranfplanted into pots for occafional 2. Pastinaca opoponax. 
fhrltcr in winter. Opoponax, or Italian Gum Parfnep. \ With 

Stove Kinds.—All thefe forts by feed, lay- large, decompound, pinnated leaves, and very 
ers, and cuttings. tall flower-ftems. 

By Seed. This is procured chiefly from Of thefe two fpecies, the firft is the prin- 
ahroadj fow it In fpring in pots, plunge them cipal fort for kitchen garden culture; the fe- 
in a hot-bed, or in a (lovebark-bed; the plants cond is only fometimes introduced in large 
will loon appear, w hich, when three inches collections for variety and medicine; but as to 
high, prick out in feparatc fmall pots, give the firft fpecies, garden Parfnep, it is a pro- 
water, and plunge them again in the hot-bed, fitablc and nourishing root for the fervice of a 
giving occafional (hade till rooted; as they family in autumn, winter, and fpring, being 
advance ingrowth, ihift them into larger pots, excellent to boil for faucc to falt-beef, pork* 
and retain them conftantly in the {love. bacon, and falt-filh, and is a biennial plant. 

By Layers.—In fpring, or beginning of fiim- raifed from feed in fpring, {hoots up only leaves 
mcr, lay the young branches; they will rea- the firft fummer, and the roots attain htUper- 
dily grow, and be fit to pot off feparately in feCtion for ufe the fame year in autumn and 
autumn. winter; and in the fpring after, {hoot up into 

By Cuttings_In fpring or fummer, plant flalk for flower and feed, and having ripened 

Pome cuttings of the young {hoots in pots, feed, totally perifh; fo that a frelh fuppiv 
plunge them in tire bark-bed, give water fie- mud be raifed annually, 
qucntly; moll of them will take root, and be The Garden Parfnep is an exceeding fine 
fit to pot off fiuglv in autumn. cfculem root, though, by (eafon of its peculiar 

PASTINACA; Parfnep. tweet rclifli, it is not in general eftimacion; it. 

The principal of this genus is that well- however, is a very wholefome and nourifhing 
known herbaceous efeuient, Garden Parfnep, root, to many very palatable, and is very pro- 
a biennial of high eftimation for its large cat- fitablc for family fervice, and goes off well in 
able root, valuable lor winter and lpi ing fer- he markets. . 

vice, crowned with large pinnated leaves, anti The principal feafon of parfneps is from 
when it {hoots for feed, runs up with a large O&ober or November until the lpring; for 
branchy ftem terminated by umbelliferous hey are feidom good till they have ar- 
flowers. lined their full growth, determinable by their , 

Cbls* and order, Pentandria Digynia. caves beginning to turn yellow and decay in 

CharafltrsA Calyx, a multiple umbel- autumn; and they will continue in great pci- 
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fed ion until March or April; then they begin 
to fltoot up into Aalk for feed, when they 
become hard, flichy, arid unfit for eating. 

Its Propagation and Culture. 

The propagation of this efculent root is by 
feed annually in the open quarters of the 
kitchen garden. February and March is the 
proper feafon for lowing ; obferving to pro¬ 
cure frefh feed; for if more than one year old, 
ir will not grow. 

I fhould advife the main crop of Parfneps 
to be town alone, and not mixed with other 
crops, fuch as onions, leeks, or carrots, as 
often pra&ifed; for there is nothing gained hy 
this ; it rather caufcs confufion, and more 
trouble in the culture; but by fowing them fe- 
pirate, their culture can be better attended to, 
and the crop will attain greater perfc&ion. 

Chufe for this crop a ipot of the. bell light, 
rich, deep foil, in one of the moll open airy 
quarters, which fhould be trenched one full 
■fpade deep at IcaA, or if two the better, pro¬ 
vided the depth of good ftaple admit, that the 
roots may have a due depth of loofe foil to 
run down Araight to their full- length; ob- 
feiving, that if the ground is previouflv 
trenched up in rough ridges in wittier, efpeci- 
ally if any ways ftiff or wet, and thus lie 
expofed fome time to the fun and air, it will 
improve its temperament greatly for this pur¬ 
pose ; then at fowing time level it down, in 
dry weather, for the reception of the feed, 
breaking all large clods, and leave an even 
furface, but not rake it till after the feed is 
fown, which fhould generally he performed 
■whilft the ground is frefh ftirred, or at teafl 
before the furface becomes too dry, fo as, in 
raking, the clods will readily fall under the 
rake to bury the feed regularly. 

Sow the feed by broad-call thinly, either all 
over the furface, or the ground may be divided 
into four-feet-wide beds, as fhall be conveni¬ 
ent, though for large quantities the former is j 
the n:oft eligible practice; as loon as the fow-j 
ing is done, if light ground, tread down the feeds j 
evenly, and finifh with an even good raking, to 
cover all the feeds equally, and fmooth the iur- 
face; in about three \te* ks the feeds will ger¬ 
minate, and the plants will foon appear above 
ground ; when, having advanced a little in 
growth, they fhould he thinned and weeded, as 
directed below. 

When the plants ate two or three inches 
'high, plotted to thin them to regular di¬ 
ttanies, and clean them from weeds; which 
works may be done either hy hand or. fmall- 
hoeing; hi# the latter is prefeiahle for the be¬ 
nefit &of the fcrop, and cor.fidcrahly the moA 
expeditious method: it fhould generally be 
’ 3 


performed by a three or four-inch hoe. Chu r e 
dry weather, and cut out the plants to aboqL. 
ten or twelve inches did a nee, fur they Would 
have large room, cutting up ail weeds as you 
proceed; after this, no more culture will he 
required till the future progrefs of the weeds 
tenders another hoeing ncccftary; and proba¬ 
bly another repetition may alfo lie requited, 
fill the plants are in full leaf, when they will 
cover tiic ground, and bid defiance to any 
farther interruption from weeds, and willtiot 
require any farther attention till autumn, 
when the roots will become lit for ufe. 

In Oifloher the roots will he at rived nearly 
at full growth; when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow and decay, is a certain fign of matu¬ 
rity, and may then begin to dig up fome of 
them for ufc, according as they are wanted. 

Thcfe roots may either remain in the ground 
ail winter, and be taken up according as they 
arc wanted; ora piincip.<l quantity may he 
dug up in Novembet, and theii tops puied off 
dole, then buried all winter in f.md, in fome 
fhed or other dty place, to he ready at all times 
for ufe, as direded for carrots ; which may 
be pradicable enough for model ate lupplics; 
but may alfo leave fome in the ground for 
fpring fervice, till Januaiy or the beginning of 
February, juft before they begin to moot, then 
dig them up and lay them in land; and by 
raking them up at this time, it will retaul their 
effort fot fhooting, fo as they will continue in 
tolerable perfection until the latter end of April. 

Saving Sitdi of t h i < Plant. 

To have parfneps always in due pci feet ion, 
great care is necelTary to lave feed only from 
fome of rite tine ft toots. 

Therefore in autumn or November felt'd 
a quantity of the large, long, ft might toots, 
trim off their Ic&ves, ami plant them in t ow s 
three feet afundcr, two ditiunf in the litvs, 
and about an inch deep over theii top; tons 
they will /hoot up ftrong in fpitug lor dow¬ 
eling, and will ripen feed in the latter end of 
Auguil, or early in September ; when, intKj' 
days, cut off the umbels <*t Iced, and 1 plead 
them upon mats to dry and harden, then thtafli 
out the feeds, and put them up in bags for 
fowing next fpiing. 

PEDICELLUS, Pedicle, a pat tiaJ flower- 
Aalk, or proper flulk of any finglc flower of 
an aggregate or clufter of rfowets; the main 
flower-fVaik, which proceeds immediately from 
the plant, and fnpporis one, two, or many 
flowers, is termed the Pedunculus , or com¬ 
mon, foot Aalk of the flowers; and all the 
Idler Aalks detached from the ftdes or any 
part of this, arc botanic«illy Aylcd Ptdictliui. 
See Pedum culi; 
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PEDUNCULUS, Peduncle, the main foot- 
skflow V, or head of flowers, hearing 
thefr unification only,’’and not the leaves. 

T he Peduncle is often divided or branched 
into others, and each of the divifions is termed 
a Pediccllus, or little flower-lialk; fo that the 
princ ipal foot-fialk of any head or duller ot 
ilowtis is ftyled the common flower-ftalk or 
Peduncle ; each of the lefler foot-ftalks iffuing 
from it is the partial ftalk, or pedicle, of any 
tingle flower in the aggregate, head, or clufler 
of flowers, fupported by the main foot-ftalk, or 
Peduncle; thus the Pcdicellus is always di- 
ftinguifhable from the main flower-ftalk or 
Pedunculus. Sec Pedicei lus. 

The Pedunculi, or main flovvcr-ftalks, are 
alfo difiinguifhed by different epithets, accord¬ 
ing to the place of the plant from which they 
pioceed, as the root, ftem, branch, axillas, 
termination, &c viz. 

Pedunculus radicalism radical, or root flower- 
ftalk, riling immediately from the root. 

Pedun^ulus caulinus, cauline, or ftem flower- 
ftalk ; when it proceeds from the ftem. 

Pedunculus t ameus, ratnous, or branch flow¬ 
er-ftalk; when it proceeds from the branches. 

Pedunculus axillaris, axillary, or arm-pit 
flower-ftalk; when it proceeds from the ax¬ 
illa, i. e. comes out at the angles between the 
leaf and ftem, or branch, or between the 
branch and ftem. Sec Axilla. 

Pedunculus terminal/s, terminal flower-ftalk; 
when it proceeds horn the. termination or end 
of the ftem or branch. 

Ptduncu'us f’ditar /wr.folitaryPeduncle; when 
it grows tingly, or only one in tne lame place. 
Remarking that a lolitary Peduncle may t’up- 
poir many flowers; but a lolitary flower im 
plies alio a bugle orfolitarv Howet-rtalk 

Pedunculi tparji, I palled, or fcatterec! flow- 
cv-ftalks; when they gruw many logcthu 
fcattcred without any order. 

La Illy, the Peduncle bears other dilFn enter i 
thets, both from the number of flow eis •.nc.ch, 
cncl from the different modes inwt.nh .m. flow¬ 
ers are borne and ovnueiiled on the Peduncle, <Xe. 

To exprefs the number ot flowers on cadi 
Peduncle, thev aic called uniftomus , when they 
bear but one flower; bifiorous, when two 
floweis; trjlorous , when three flowcis; and 
multiflorous, when many flowers. 

And to exprefs the different principal modes 
of bearing the flowers, they aic termed either 
capitulum , i. c. little head, or compact round 
cluftcr ; /pica, the 1 pike ; corymbus, a coryin- 
bus ; umbel/a, an umbel; panicula , the pa¬ 
nicle ; thvrfus, the ihvrl'o; rucemus , a clufler; 
verticil/us, the veiticil, or vvhorled-fpikc. 
S;e each under its refpedive head. 

To the above modes of floweiing may alfo 


he added, aggregates, the aggregate; amen— 
tactus, the amentum ; and fpadiccus, the fpa- 
dix. See Aggregates, Amentaceus, 
and Spadiceus. 

PELARGONIUM, African Geranium. 

This genus (formerly Ccranium) furnifhes 
for the grccn-houfe many fpecies .of fine 
fhrubhy and under-flirubby evergreens, and 
fomc herbaceous perennials, moftly admired 
for their fragrance and ornamental flowering 
in long fucceflion in fummer and autumn ; 
were all heretofore conjoined with the com¬ 
mon geraniums; but as the fpecies of both have 
of late years become very numerous, and as 
moll of this African family, now under the 
irefent genus Pelargonium, are of the ftmibby 
libe, with the calyx Dr tiower-cup, corolla, 
and number of prolific (lamina, differing forne- 
what materially from the other geraniums, 
modern botanifts thought it expedient to fepa- 
rate and arrange them under diftindl genera; 
of which this is the moft conftderable both in 
the number of fpecies and refpetftive merit, as 
principal ornamental garden plants of the ten¬ 
der exotic tribe, rifing moftly with low divid¬ 
ing (leins of a very branchy tree, growth, two 
or three to five or fix feet high, adorned With 
roundiih, oval, fpear and'heart-ffiaped leaves, 
and many pentaperulous irregular flowers, in 
umbellate bunches at thefules and'termination 
of the branches in fummer and autumn, con- 
Ipicuous and beautiful; fuccceded by ripe feed. 

Clafs and order Afonadclphia Heptandriu. 

Charailers.] Caly x, monophyllous at the 
bale, and divided in five parts above. Co¬ 
rolla, five irregular oval or heart-fhaped 
iciats. Stamina, feven fertile, or in the 
whole, ten umqual filaments, three of which 
.ire cafiiatcd, the other feven topped with, 
oblong vcdatile antherx. Pistillum, a 
fave-eornered roftrated germtn, ftyle awl- 
ih-tped, longer than the Itamina, permanent, 
and crowned with five reflexed ftigmata. 
Per.'carpium, a long roftrated, fpiral, 
bearded capiuie of five cells, containing oval- 
«)bl< ii'» feeds. 

The prim ipal fpecies are, viz. 

SI rub by with woodyJlalks. 

1. Pelargonium betulinum. 

Bitch-leafcd Geranium.'] Geranium with 

a woody italk branching four or five feet 
high; oblong-oval, plane, unequally fawed 
leaves, and large reddiih umbellifeious flowers 
from the fules of the branches. 

2. Pelargonium aceto/um. 

Sorrel-tajied Geranium-] Geranium with a 

w'oody ftalk branching five or fix feet high ; 
oval, flefhy, fmooth leaves, and bluth-coloured 
rcd-ilriped flowers, hv threes and fours in an 
umbel. 
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Variety.] With fcarlet flowers. high, garnifhcd with orbicular, kidney-fhap- 

3. Pelargonium lanccolatum. f cd^ thick, bright-ereen leaves, hairy vnd*** 

Sptar-Jhaped Geranium.] Geranium with I neath ; and manySright-fcarlet flowers grow- 
an cred ftalk branching two or three feet I ing in an umbel. 
high; glaucous, fpear-fhaped,entireleaves,and I 11. Pelargonium papi/ionaeeun t. 

/ingle white flowers, the two upper petals I Butterfly Geranium.] Geranium with a 
fpotted with red, on long foot-ftalks from the J fhrubby ftalk branching five or fix feet high, 
fides of the branches. I with roundi/h, angulated, heart-fhaped leaves. 

Shrubby, with the Jlalk JleJhy. I upon long foot-ftalks; and papilionaceous- 

4. Pelargonium camofum. I fhaped, finely variegated flowers in loofc qm- 

Flejky-ftedked Geranium . J Geranium with a I bels at the ends of the branches. 

very thick, flefhy, jointed ftalk, branching two I 12. Pelargonium cuculatum. 
or tnree feet high; pinnatifid, laciniated, thin- I Heed-leaved Geranium.] Geranium with a 
Iy-placed leaves, and whitifh flowers at the! fhrubby ftalk, branching (even or eight feet 
top of the branches. I high, renifonn, indented, nervous leaves. 

5. Pelargonium ribhofum. I hollow in the middle, like a hood, and pur- 

Gibbous »r geutj-ftalked-Geranium, with ce-l plifh-blue flowers in large loofe umbels at the 

lumbine leaves.] Geranium with a flefhy ftalk, J top of the branches. 

gibbous or fwell ing at the joints, branching I Variety.] With angular-hooded leaves. 

three or four feet higli; doubly pinnatifid, I 13. Pelargonium glutinofum. 

flefhy, (month, oppofite leaves, and dark-pur -1 Clammy Geranium .] Geranium with a 

pie flowers at the upper part of the brandies. I fhrubby ftalk, bratiohing four or five feet 

6. Pelargonium vitifolium. [high, halberd-fhaped, cordate, angular, clam 

Vine-leaved, balm-fcented Geranium.] Ge- my leaves, darkly ftaineil in the middle with 

ranium with an ere& ftalk, branching five I purple ; the flowers are of a reddifh purple, 
or fix feet high, afeending, heart-fhaped, I with a white ftreak in the middle of the two 
lobate, downy leaves, and pile-blue flowers, I upper petals; they grow in a final! umbel, 
in clofe bunches, on long foot-ftalks, from] near the tops of the branches, 
the axilla# of the branches. j 14. Pelargonium tetraronum. 

j. Pelargonium fulgidum. I Square-ftalkrd Geranium .J Geranium with 

Fulgid or Flaming-red Geranium.] Gerani- a flefhy quadrangular ftalk, branching two 
um with a flefhy ftalk, branching a foot or or three feet high ; the leaves are few in nuni- 
two high, gamifned with divided, three-part- j ber, coming out finglv from each joint, va- 
ed, fmooth, light-green leaves, pinnatifid at] riegated with a ycllowifh red round tl>e bor- 
their edges, having the middle taciuia largeft, | der; the flowers come out in pairs from the 
and flame-coloured fcarlet flowers in twin um-1 joints of the branches, and conlift of four 
bels, from the fides of the blanches. unequal petals; the two upper ones arc large, 

8. Pelargonium nonale. rtcfh-coloured, and ftreaked with red, rifing 

Zone-marked or horfe-Jhoe Geranium.] Ge - ( upwards, and the lower ones fmall anddeclin- 

ranium with a fhrubby ftem, branching four ing. 

or five feet high, gamifhed wirh roundifh, 15. Pelargonium radula. 
heart-fhaped, indented leaves, marked with a Rafp-leaved Geranium .] Geranium with a 
purple zonal circle, going quite round, in form trec-Iike, flefhy ftem, branching eight or nine 
of a horfe-fhoe ; and from the upper parts of feet high, linear, multifid, rough leaves, with 
the branches, clofe umbels of rcddifh-purple revolutc borders, flefh-colourcd (lowers mark- 
flowers, on very long foot-ftalks. ed with red fpots, and ftrijJcdon the upper pe- 

Vannies. J Common green leaved—varie- tals, three or four growing together on the 
gated leaved, very beautiful—filvcr-ftiipcd— tops of the branches. 

gold-ftriped—filver-edged—red-flowered-16. Pelargonium bicohr. 

purple-flowered—fcariet-flowered. Tivo-ccleared Geranium.] Geranium .with 

9. Pelargonium capitatum. flefhy ftalks, branching four or fix feet high; 

Capitated roft-fetnitd Geranium.] Geranium ternate, dentated, waved leaves, downy un- 

with a flefhy diffufed ftalk, branching irregu- derneath ; and flowers of a dark purple, edged 
larly four or five feet high, unequally ti ilobed. with white, growing in an umbel on long 
waved, hairy leaves, and purplifh-bluc flow- foot-ftalks from the tops of the brandies, 
ers, so a capitated corymbus at the ends of the 17. Pelargonium tricolor. 
blanches. Three-coloured Geranium.] Geranium with a 

jo. Pelargonium inquinans. fhort flefhy ftalk, dividing into fevoral branch- 

Scarlet Geranium.] Geranium with a fhrub- es rifing about a foot high, garniftied with tri- 
by ftem, Jpnmchmg uprightly fix or eight feet lobate, dentated, hairy leaves, on long foot- 
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flalk*, the flowera •come out from the ends 
( ^ofthe, branches, and are each compofcd of 
n ve" ovate petals; the two fuperior ones are of 
a mod beautiful red, having their bafes nearly 
black, # the three lower ones are white, hence 
the name of tricolor. 

This plant produces its beautiful flowers in 
conftant fucceflion the greateft part of the fum- 
mer in great profufion. 

All thefe fhrubby Pelargoniums are beautiful 
:Vergreens, being furnifhed with leaves all the 
year, and mod or them floriferous in fummer; 
icveral forts continue a fucceflion of flowers 
mod of the fummer months even until winter; 
the (hoots of mod of them are fomewhat 
fucculcnt, and of an herbaceous nature the 
fir ft year of their growth, but become more 
woody as they advance in age; their leaves arc 
moftly of an orbicular rounuifh figure, though 
ionic forts are divided into lobes, and are from 
about two to four inches broad, and moftly 
footftalkcd, tire flowers are quinquepctalous ; 
and feparately, are rather fmall, but being gene- 
rally produced in clufters, are very conlpicu- 
ous and ornamental. 

They being all natives of Africa, are of a 
tender quality, and in their culture here mud 
always be retained in pots, for moving to the 
flicker of a greenhoufe, Sec. in winter; where 
they fhouid have as much free air as pofliblc 
in open weather, and ftationed towards the 
front next the windows. 

Propagation. 

By feeds, andcuttingsof the branches; though 
as they all grow' very freely by cuttings, they 
are mod commonly propagated by that me¬ 
thod, either in the natural ground, or by aid 
of a hot-bed, to bring them forward. 

By Seed.—In Aprtl the feed may be fown 
either on a lied of light rich earth a quarter of 
an inch deep, or in pots or boxes in the fame 
foil, and the plants will come up in fix weeks : 
but to forward their growth as much as pofli¬ 
blc, to be ft rung before winter, it is more ad- 
vifable to fovv in a hot-bed; that is, in March 
or April, fow in p*ots, plunge them, and cover 
with glades ; when the plants are tw’o inches 
high, prick them into feparale pots, which 
if plunged alfo into a hot-bed, will greatly 
forward thefe feedlings, giving them occalion- 
al watering and fhade till*tooted, and after¬ 
ward harden them by degrees to the full air. 

By Cuttings.—Thefe may be planted in the 
full ground in May, June or July; or, to have 
them more forward, fome may be planted in 
pots in March or April, and plunged in a hot¬ 
bed: in ckhcrcafc takeoff thecutdngs, for plant¬ 
ing, with a knife from about four or five to eight 
or ten inches long, trimming off the leaves from 
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the lower parts of each cutting; obferving, if. 
the top is very foft and herbaceous, it may be 
fhortened down to the firmer part; but when' 
robuft and woody, leave it entire. They may • 
be plauted either in the full ground m a fhadv 
border, if in fummer, or in pots placed in the 
fhade, or in pots plunged in a hot-bed as be¬ 
fore obferved. In either mode of planting, put 
the cuttings two parts out of three into the 
ground, give a little water dircdtly, and re¬ 
peat it occafionally; and the cuttings will foon 
emit roofs at bottom and fhoots at top, and be 
fit to tranfplant into feparate pots in two or 
three months. 

With refpedf to their general culture and 
management, obferve as follow's. They pro- 
fper in any light rich earth, but grow the moil 
luxuriant in a moderate loamy foil, though in 
a light mould, as they (hoot more moderate, 
they are more profufe in flowers. 

Thefe plants, as before noticed, muft be al¬ 
ways retained in pots for moving to flicker 
in winter, and into the open air in fummer: 
therefore, about the middle or latter end of 
May, place them in the open air till Oitobcr, 
obferving to give them frequent waterings in 
dry weather ; which, in a very hot dry time, 
will be requisite almoft everyday. Towards 
the end of O&ober remove them into the 
greenhoufe, there to remain until May, placing 
mem rather toward the front next the win¬ 
dows, in order to have as much free air as pof- 
fible; otherwife they will be apt to draw up 
weak, and fometimes the young (boots will 
mould and rot off, efpecially if they ate much 
crowded; during their icfulcnce here give 
moderate watering once a week, or ten or 
twelve days, as may appear ncceflary, and as 
the fpring and warm weather advanccs'give 
more in proportion, but let it be always in 
moderation while they remain in the green¬ 
houfe, efpecially the flefliy, or more fucculcnt 
kinds, which are apt to take a mouldincfs and 
rot with redundant moifturc or very damp air; 
with refpcct to frefh air, they of courfe will 
have it in common with the other exotics of 
the fame department (fee vretn-houfe plants :) 
al{p obferve to keep ail decayed leaves con- 
flantlv nicked off. 

Thc/c plants being very fa ft growers, fhouid 
be (hiked every year at feaft into larger pots ; 
the proper feafon for which is in April or 
May, being careful to rpmove them with the 
balls of earth about their roots,, paring off the 
outfide matted fibres, and clear off fonie of 
the old earth all around, and fo pot them a vain 
dire£Uy into frefh mould; filling up around the 
ball, and about an inch in depth over its top 
with the fame new foil. 

c G Her bar four 
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Herbaceous Kinds . 
ifl. Pr t A R c on i u M alchimilloides. 

Ladies* mantle-leaved Geranium .] Geranium 
with herbaceous trailing (talks, a toot and a 
halt long, roumlilh, pulmated, hairy leaves, 
.the edges cut into many parts, and whitilb 
flowers growing three orfour on each foot-ftalk. 

Varieties.] With a dark circle in the mid¬ 
dle of’ the leaves—and with bluifh flowers. 

19. Pe LA rcon itr m odoratiffimum. 
Stvrct-f-cHtid Geranium.'} Geranium with 

an herbaceous, fhort, flcfhy Italk, dividing in¬ 
to feveral (bolt branchy heads, garni fhed with 
hcart-fhaped, foft, downy leaves, ftrongly 
feented, and many frnall. white flowers by 
fours and fives, appearing molt part of the 
fumntcr. 

20. Pelargonium grojfularoides. 
Goojeberry-leaved Geranium.'] Geranium 

with herbaceous, prod rate, very Smooth (talks, 
branching a foot and a half long, ftnall round- 
i(h, hear-t-draped, crenatcd leaves, and red¬ 
didit flowers on (hort footftalks from the (ides 
of the brandies, 
a 1 . Pelargonium trifle. 

Night fmtUing Geranium.] Geranium with 
a thick tuberous root, crowned with villous, 
laciniated, proftratc leaves, and among them 
arife bifid, naked flowcr-ftalks, terminated 
by bunches of yellow i(h, dark-fpotted flowers, 
fmelling fweet in the evening, 
aa. Pelargonium lobatum. 

Vine-leaved Geranium .] Geranium with a 
large, roundifh, flefhy root, crowned with lo- 
bate, hairy, crenated leaves, and between 
them naked flower-ftalks a foot high, termi¬ 
nated by umbellate cl lifters of red, and, in 
fome fotts, white flowers. i 

Varieties.] With pinnatifid leaves—with 
laciniated leaves. 


to move to (heller in winter: they grow freew 
ly in any light rich garden earth, and m ay he_ 
kept either in a green-houfe, or garden frSfi" kT 
and fheltered with glafs lights: the tuberous 
rooted kinds arc remarkably fine fcentejl in the 
night, hence arc denominated Geranium no flu 
dens, or night-fmclling Geranium. Tliey 
may be propagated by feed fown in the fpiinr 
in pots of light earth, and placed in a hot-beck 
as directed for the flirubby forts; they mav aim 
be incrcafcd by parting tilcir roots in A’ugu'A 
or September. 

PENDUJLUS Flos, a Pendulous flower; 
fuch as hangs downward in u loole dangling 
manner. 

PENSTEMON, Ballard Afarum. 

Coufifts of two hardy, heibaceous, flower¬ 
ing plants of a moderate gtowth, gariufhcd 
with lanceolate leaves and fpikes of ringent, 
purple flowers of ornamental appearance. 

Clafs and order, Didyn.imia angiofpcrrr.ia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a five-patted mono* 
phyllouscup. Corolla, monopetalous, bi- 
labiated, and ventricofe. Stamina, four 
flendcr filaments fpreading at top, two of 
which arc ihottcr, with bifid aiuheia*. Pis- 
tillum, an oval germcn, (lender ft vie, de- 
fletSled at top, crowned witli a truncated ftjg- 
ma. Pekicaepium, an oval, pointed, com- 
piffled capfule with two cells, containing 
many fubgiobofe feeds. 

Wc know but of two fpccics. 

1. Penstemon pui'/iem. 

Hairy Penjlemon.] Riles with herbaceous, 
upright, branching, hairy ftalks, a foot and a 
half liigh, adorned with fpear-lhaped, pointed 
leaves placed oppofilc; their hale embracing 
the (talks; and (lion loofc fpikes of putptu 
flowers from the forks of tlu: branches. 

Varieties } With broad, leaves—with nar- 


23. Pelargonium rapaetum. 

Caraway-leaved, or variable Geranium .] 

With a fibrous root, crowned with decom¬ 
pound, laciniated, villous leaves, and between 
them flower-ftalks. Terminated by compound 
umbels of flowers, which in the different 
forts tire red, crimfon, purple, white, &c. 

Varieties of this arc, — 

Auriculatcd, vaiiablc Geranium— lemg- 
loavcd Geranium—fleftiy-leaved Geranium. 

24. Pelargonium pinnatum. 

■ Pinnated Geranium.] Geranium with a fi¬ 
brous root,, crowned with pinnated leave.-., 
with oval, roondifti lobes, hairv on their un- 
dcr-fide, the flower-ftalks terminated by um¬ 
bels offlowers of different colours. 

Alt thefe tender herbaceous Pelargoniums 
‘being natives of Africa, as obferved of the 
fhn fcby kinds, muff always be kept in pots 


row leaves. 

2. Penstemon leevigata. 

Smooth Penjlemon.] Rifes with fmooth 
branching ftalks, garntllied at bottom with pe~ 
tiolated, oval, acuminate, entire leaves, the up¬ 
per ones fpcar-fltaped, demuted, embracing the 
ftalks; and fpikes of violet-coloured flowers, 
with fpcading corollas. 

The flowers of thefe fpccics and varieties 
arc of the ringent or gaping kind, many upon 
each fpike, and appear from September te% 
November: as thefe plants fcldom continue 
longer titan two years, fame fbould be railed 
ttiiiually. 

Their propagation is by feeds fown in au¬ 
tumn, when ripe: the plants readily rife the 
eufuing fpring, and may. be planted out in 
May or June into the borders of the pleafure-. 
round, 6cc, 

PENG 
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■ PEN TAN DR IA, the name of the fifth 
- 'M£% which confifts of plants with hermaphro¬ 
dite flowers, having five (lamina, and cora- 
pi il'cs fix orders, derived from the number of 
ftyles. *See Ci.AiSts. 

PENTAPETA LI, Pentapetalous, or of 
five petals; flowers that have five petals. See 
Corolla. 

PENTAPETES, Indian Vervain Mallow. 
• This genus furnifites, for our obfervation, 
two tender Indian exotics for the (love, con¬ 
fiding of a beautiful floriferous annual of up¬ 
right,* tall growth, and a fhrubby ornamental¬ 
flowering evergreen ; garnilhed in the differ¬ 
ent fpccics, with hadate-lanceolate, and ovate 
leaves, and pentapetalous fcarlet and white 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Manadelphia Dodecandria. 
Charatlcrs .] Calyx, double; the inner 
three-leaved, and the outer monophyllous, five- 
pallet!, lanceolate, and pointed. Corol¬ 
la, five roundilh fpreading petals. Sta 
mima, twelve or more tender filaments, fivi 
of which are caflratcd ; they are united be 
low and topped with credl arrow-(haped an 
thcrae. Pistillum, an oval germen, (lende. 
ftylc, and fligma (lightly indented. Pericar- 
rit? m, a mcmbranaccouf, fubglobofe, pointed 
capfule of five cells, each containing an ova’ 
pointed feed. 

The fpecies are, 
t. Peutapetes pluenlces . 

Scarlet finvacd Pentapetes .~\ Rifes with an 
upright ilein three or four feet high, garnilhed 
with hafi.-.tc, fpear-ihaped leaves, ferrated on 
their edges, on long footdalks, amf placed al¬ 
ternate : the flowers come out on (hort (lender 
iootftalks from the axilla: of the leaves, anil are 
of a rich fcarlet colour: they are fuccecded by 
membranaceous capfules containing the feeds. 

Thefc plants being natives of India, will not 
fucicod in this climate without the aid of the 
(love; of which the firll fpecies is the moll 
noted, for its m<>(l beautiful fcarlet flowers, 
in long fucccflionht fumnier and autumn. 

The propagation is by fcciis Town on a hot¬ 
bed in the fpimg, and when up two or three 
inches high, mull he trunfplantrd in fingle 
pots, and forwarded by the heat of the hot¬ 
bed, and afterward (hilled into larger-fized 
pots and placed in the (love, where they will 
exhibit their flowers from June till autumn, 
the fame year in the fit ft fort; the other, when 
of fome advanced growth. 

2 . PenTAPETES fuberfolia . 

Cork-tree-leaved_fhrubby Indian Pentapetcs,} 1 
Rifes with a ftiruhliy (tern, garni (heel with j 
ovate repand-angulatc leaves, and white flowers. | 
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PERENNIS Plants, a Perennial, or ever- 
lafting plant; a plant that'is perpetuated by 
the roots; that is, whether the leaves and 
ftalks decay annually in winter, or always re¬ 
main, provided the roots arc of feveral years’ 
duration, it is dill a Perennial plant. 

All plants, therefore, with abiding roots, 
both or the herbaceous tribe in general, and 
of the (hrub and tree kinds, arc Perennials ; 
though, in the general acceptation of the word 
Perennial, it is moft commonly applied to 
herbaceous vegetables with durable roots, more 
efpecially thole of the flowery kind, which 
among gardeners are commonly called lint- 
ply Perennials, particularly the fibrous-rooted 
tribe; but it is caualiy applicable to fibrous, 
tuberous, and bulbous-rooted plants, whofe 
roots are of feveral years’ duration : likewife 
all (hrubs and trees of every denomination, 
as having abiding roots, are Perennial plants. 

Perennial plants confift both of deciduous 
and cver-green kinds ; thofe that cad their 
leaves, &c. in winter are termed deciduous 
Perennials, and thofe which retain their leaves, 
ever-greens. 

Ot the herbaceous Perennials,' however, 
both of the fibrous-rooted tribe, tuberous and 
bulbous-rooted kinds, far tire greater part have 
annual ftalks, rifing in fpring and decaying in 
winter ; and a great many lofe their leaves 
entirely alfo in that feufon, 1'uch as the Peren¬ 
nial fun-flower, afters, and numerous other 
forts; and many forts retain their leaves all 
the year, but not their ftalks; exemplified in 
the auricula, polyanthus, fome campanulas , 
pinks, carnations, and many others. 

(Ireat numbers of the herbaceous Peren¬ 
nials multiply exceedingly by off-fets of the 
root, by which thev are propagated in great 
abundance. Sec Off-Sets, &c. 

All the tree and (hrub Perennials are dur¬ 
able both in root, (lem, end branch ; but all 
renew their leaves annually, even the ever¬ 
green kinds, although thev are in leaf the year 
ound, yet they put forth new leaves every 
year, to whi£n the old ones gradually .give 
dace.—See Deciduous and Ever-green 
'rees, &c. For a lift of herbaceous Peren¬ 
nials, fee Bulb us and Radix Pe&knkjs. 

PER IANTHIUM, flower -cup, or the mod 
oimnon fpecies of calyx,* placed immediately 
mder the corolla, containing it as in a cup. 
See Calyx. 

Many flowers, however, are deftitute of a 
Perrant hium , or flower-cup, fuch as mod of 
he liliaceous plants, as the lily, tulip, crown- 
mnerial, &c. 

But far the greater number of plants ate ■ 

' , " 5 G 2 furni/hed 
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fnrai/hod with 3 proper flower-cup, and Kof, 
different flruclures in different genera: for 
feme explanation, fee Calyx. 

PER1CARFIUM, the fced-vcffel pf pltnts, 
analogous to the fecundated ovary in ani¬ 
mals ; and is formed of the gertnen, or feed- 
bud in the centre of the flower ; which when 
fcitilifed by the male duft of die anther*, it 
then, and not before, becomes a Pericarpium , 
pregnant with feed, and gradually fwells to 
maturity, and the feed ripens accordingly. 
See and Semek. 

All plantti hawever, are not furniihed with 
» PericarfmtM j in default of which, either 
the receptacle or calyx performs dial function, 
by incloling the feeds and accompanying them 
*0 maturity. f 

A Pericarpium comprifes different fpeciea 
or forts of feed veffels, as follows : 

Capsula, capful e; a dry hollow fecd- 
veffcl, that naturally cleaves or feparates in 
fome determinate manner in one, two, three, 
or more valves, or openings, for difperiing 
dte feeds ; fo have often from one or two to 
many valves, as well as Inculi, or feed cells, 
as hereafter hinted. See alfo Capsula. 

Legume n, a legumenor pod; a feed-veffel 
that has two valves or openings, incloling a 
number of feeds fattened along one futuxe or 
(earn only, fuch as the pea, beau, dec. See 
Lzoumek. 

Siliqua, a feed-pod, with two valves, 
having the feeds attached alternately to both 
futures, or joinings of the valves, as in cab¬ 
bage, lurr.ep, wall-flower, flock-gilliftewer, 
flee. See Siliqua. 

Folliculus having only one valve, 
opening from bottom to top, and having the 
feeds attached to a receptacle within. 

D&upa, a ftone-fruit, of a flefhy or pulpy 
nature, without any valve or external open¬ 
ing, and contains a ftone or nut; the cherry, 
plum, peach, and mod other done fruir, arc 
all Drupaceous feed veffels. 

Bacca, a berry ; a pulpy fruit witliout a 
valve, incloling a number of fcSds; as in the 
currant, gooicberry, firawberry,. &cc. See 

Bacca. 

Fomvm, apple; a flefhy fruit of the ap¬ 
ple and pear kind, widioutany valve or exter¬ 
nal opening; having in the middle a mem • 
-branous capfule of fieveral cells, containing the 
feeds. See Pomum. 

StRobilus** fcaly fruit of the cone kind ; 
being cornpofed of a number of woody fcaks, 
exemplified in the cones pf the Pinus, fir tree, 
&c. See Conus and St&obilvs. 

*• Each of the abov c jTpecies of Pericarpium, 
although of a pcct^|jgjlru6iure, yet the fame 
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; fort is often of different figures and magnitudes' 
in different genera, as is expreffed in mehr«*>* 
fpetftivc Charailers ; as oblong, oval, roundifh 
conical, and various other fhapes ; and fome- 
Ptricmfiums having from one or two tt> many 
valves or openings, particularly the capfule- 
kind, which, when of one valve, is termed 
an univafaular y or one-valved Pericarpium ; 
of two valves, bivalvular ; of three, trivaku- 
lar of four, quadrtvalvular ; of five, 
qxeviilvular \ of many valves, multivakuUf. 
Likewife different Pericarpiums have from 
one or two to many loculi, cells, or lodgment.', 
of the feeds; fo tuai when of one loculi or 
cell, it is tenned an unilocular Pericarpium ; 
of two cells, bilocular , of three, trilocular ; 
of four, quadrilocular ; of live, ^ninqnth^uhir 
ami of many cells, multilocu'ar , all of 

which ire fully exhibited s 1 \ ■. :r in uif- 

ernaiuating the Cha'-atln of the ■> relp. ctl.i- 
genera; for the Penc is al ■ , - oplov¬ 

ed as an elfential diffusion in c;i. h 
and is likewife often uled as a dclcriptivc 
mark in dittinguifhing the fjKcies in many 
genera. 

With refpetSl to the feeds, relative to *!.«•/: 
number, figure, fize, &c. in the * criccrphtm , 
it is very different itf differ-m genera ; as m 
point ofnumbe-, they are r ro-n u'.-r to manv 
hundreds; and their V. t ;e"<■ ;..nl tizi --i. slo 
exceedingly various, as L expretn-d n t!.c 
Characters of each genus, &c. See ail'o 
Semen. 

. PERIPLOCA, Climbing DogVbanc, o. 
Virginian, or Virgin lilk. 

ft confilfs of ligneous, vob:’ ilate-. lir,.b,.ij> 
exotics for the fhrubbery, gu -n-i»ou;e, at. 1 
ftove, jifirg with twinieg ^alks about any 
fupport many feet high ; gaii.i:lu< with oval- 
oblcng and beait-fhaped entire le. s, a id 
monopetalous, w heel-llsa ped, f.ve-paued flow¬ 
ers in clullers. 

Ciafs.and order , PentanJi ia Th , nia. 

Char a tiers.'] C^pY X -s five parted and 
permanent. Co roll s n.onopctalous, 
rotated, plane, apd d : v : ricd Into five narrow 
fegments, and with *« very (mall ncdlarium 
furrouading the centre of me corolla. Sta¬ 
mina, five fliort incurved filaments, and ere£l 
anther*. Pi&tillum, a bifid germen, two 
cyltndrtc ttyles, and headed fligmas. Peri¬ 
carpium, two large, oblong, ventricofe, 
unilocular follicules, tilled with numerous im¬ 
bricated feeds crowned with down. 

There are but three or four fpecies, all ex¬ 
otics from diflarst countries, of which one is 
hardy for the fhrubbery, one for the green- 
houfc, and the other for the Hove. 

x. Peri p loca gneca. 

Grecian 
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Grecian Periploca , or Common Climbing 
bane.] Hath (hrubby, long, volubi- 
late-climbing, branchy ftalks, winding round 
any fuyporr thirty or forty feet high ; large, 
oblong i'pear-lhaped leaves, oppofite by pairs, 
of a (nining-green above, and. whitifh under 
neath ; anu at the axiilas towards the ends o: 
the (hoots fmall clutters of purple flowers, 
hairy within. 

• 2. Peripi.oca africana. 

African Hairy-Stalkcd Periploca.] Hath lig¬ 
neous twining hairy ttalks, riling upon fup- 
port three or four feet high •, ob-oval hairy 
leaves, by oppofite pairs ; and from the fules 
of the branches fmall clutters of purplilh 
flowers. 

Varieties.] Smooth-ftalkcd African Peri- 
ploca —liminted leaved. 

3. Periploca indica. 

Indian Periploca.] Hath (hrubby, (lender, 
volubilatc-climbing ttalks, riling by fupport 
leveral feet high ; oval-fpcar-fhaped, fmooth 
leaves ; and flowers in imbricated fpikes of 
different colours in the varieties. 

Thefe three plants flower principally in July 
and Auguft, generally in fmall bunches ; each 
feparate flower is of one plane petal, cut into 
live fcgmeius ; but arc rarely fucceeded by 
feeds in England. 

Thcfc plants arc retained in many of pur 
gardens, to add to the variety of climbers. 

The firtt fort in particular is a flue volubi- 
late-c limbing plant tor the fbrubberv. It will 
readily wind its ftalks and branches round 
any adjacent tree, hedge, pole, or any thing 
it encounters in its progrels, and rife to a 
prodigious height ; and in default of any 
neighbouring fupport, it will twine and entan¬ 
gle its branches round one another in a com¬ 
plicated manner ; hut it ihmdd generally be 
allowed fupport, and it will Ihowitfell to much 
greater advantage. 

The fccoud and third f«fch’s (hould always 
be kept in pots, plaringHfic former among 
the green-houfe exotics to have flicker in win¬ 
ter ; ami the latter placed always in the ftoyc. 

'Che propagation of all the forts is eahly 
effected by layers of the young wood, which 
if tayed in the fpring, or early in fuminer, 
will be rooted fufficiently by autumn, and 
may then be trunfplantcd ; the hardy kind in¬ 
to the nurfery, the Others in pots. 

Cuttings of the firtt fort will alfo often fuc- 
ceed ; likewife of the other two, by aid of a 
hot-bed. 

They may alfo all be raifed from feed pro¬ 
cured from abroad; which (hould he (own 
m fpring in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, 
cfpccially of the fecond and third forts. 
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PETALUM, Petal, or flower-leaf, the 
corollaccous fine-coloured part of a flower* 
conftituting fometimes the whole, whcit mo- 
nopetaloua or of-one piece, or when divided 
into two, three, or many, forms one of the 
parts of the corolla ; and, in both of which, 
furrounds the organs of generation; fo that 
the corolla conlitts either of one.petal, or of 
many: in the firtt cafe, it is termed inonope- 
talous, in the fecond, polypetalous. See Co- 
roli.a. 

PETIOLUS, the foot-ftalk of the leaves 
only, very different from the Pedunculus, the 
foot-ftalk of the flowers ; for it is in very few 
inftances that either the fame Petiolus , or Pe¬ 
dunculus. fupports both leaves and flowers ; 
Linnasdf, therefore, has very properly marked 
'heir diftinCtion, by afligning each a different 
name. 

The Petiolus , or foot-ftalk of the leaves, is 
very commonly furnilhed with two diftindt 
furfaces, a front and a back ; the former flat, 
he latter round. 

Some leaves, however, have no foot-ttxlks 
it all, hut are elofe-fitting, or JeJJile. See 
'"olium. 

PETIVERIA, Guinea Hen-weed. 

In this genus are two ligneous, evergreen, 
exotic perennials, of the Weft Indies and Ame- 
ica, introduced here in our collections of 
(love-plants, growing with ligneous, jointed 
ttalks, two or three feet high, furnilhed with 
ablong leaves, and terminal fpikes of frnall 
white flowers, having five-leaved cups, four 
cruciform petals, iix or eight (lamina, an ob- 
'ong germen fupporting four ftyles, fucceeded . 
by a (hort fced-veffcl with one feed. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Tetragynia. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Petiveria allincea. 

Alliaceous Guinea Hen-weed. ] With ob- 
ong-ovate leaves, and flowers having fix fta- 
inina. 

a. Petiveria oflandria. 

Oflandrious-Jhivcred American Petiveria.] 
With oblong (tiff leaves: and flowers having 
ometimes eight (lamina. . 

Both thefe fpecies aie natives of hot coun¬ 
tries, requiring protection here in'our (loves ; 

1 which they are retained for variety, to di- 
erfity the collection of* exotics in. thoie de¬ 
partments, as evergreens and flowering plants, 
nd for th*. remarkable iingularity of their ai- 
’ttceous, or .garlicky fmell. 

They are propagated by feed, (lips and cut- 
ngs, in pots, placed in me bark-bid, t{> for¬ 
ward the vegetation in any of the different mc- 
hods. . 

PETREA, rpetreaj a climbing (hrubby 
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Aove exotic, garni (bed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and inonopetalous wheel-in aped flow¬ 
ers. * 

Ciafs and order. Duly mania jdngiofpctmia. 

Characters.} Calyx, a monophyllou.s 
and bell-fliaped cup, with the border fivclpsrt- 
ed, fpreading, large, colouied, and pei iillcnt. 
Corolla, inonopetalous, unequal, wheel- 
Jhaped, and lefe than the cup. Stamina, 
four filaments, two of whic h are longer than 
the other, and topped with oval, credt an¬ 
ther*. Pistillum, an oval germen, Ample 
ftyle, with an obtufe ftigmal Peric arpium, 
an oval, two-celled capfulc, placed in the bot¬ 
tom of the cup, containing a tingle fielhy feed. 

There is but one fpecies, 

Petr e a volubdis. * 

Twining Petrca.} Hath a woody climbing 
ftalk, riling ten or twelve feet high, furnithed 
with long branches, garnithed at each joint 
with (lilt lanceolate leaves ; the branches arc 
terminated by loofe bunches of flowers, nine 
'or ten inches long, on flender foot-flalks ; tiie 
cup of each is larger than tire corolla; is of 
a rich blue colour, and the petals are white : 
thefe are fucceeded by capiulcs, containing 
each a tingle feed. 

This plant is propagated by feeds obtained 
from the Weft Indies: thefe mull Town on a 
hot-bed, and when the plants arc up, tranf- 
planted into pots, and plunged into the bark- 
bed in the ftovc, there to remain. 

PHASEOLUS, Kidney-bean. 

This noted genus confifts principally of 
herbaceous annuals; one fpecies of which, 
common Kidney bean, is the chief, and is a 
mod valuable leguminous vegetable, com¬ 
puting many excellent varieties, both dwarf- 
growers and high-climbers, garnithed uni¬ 
versally with trifoliate leaves, and papiliona¬ 
ceous hermaphrodite flowers, fucceeded by 
long leguminous feed-pods, which, whim 
young and render, are tine culinary efrulents, 
and the principal eatable part oi the plant, 
sdi’o foractimes the ripe feed or beans contain¬ 
ed in them. 

Clats and order, Diadelphla Decandria. 

Characters.} Calyx is mouophyllous and 
two-iipped, the upper one emarginated, and 
die under tridented. Corolla is papiliona¬ 
ceous, with a heart-fhaped vexillum, reflexed 
civ the tides, oval wings as long as the vexil¬ 
lum, and a narrow keel, twilled contrary to 
the fun’s motion. Stamina, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, and Angle anther*. Pis¬ 
tillum, an oblong, conipreflcd, hairy gcr- 
men, a filiform, indexed, fjiiral, downy 
ftyle, and obtufe hairy ftigma. Pericar¬ 
dium, a long* thick, coriaceous, pointed 


pod, containing kidncy-lhapcd compreflcd 
feeds. 

There are feveral fpecies of Phafeo/us, but 
of which we have only one 01 iginal princi¬ 
pal fpecies of the efeuient kidney bcafi, com¬ 
prehending many fine varieties : and is the pa¬ 
rent fpccics of ail ihofc noted kinds, known in 
our gardens, both dwarf-growers and climbers. 

1 lie fpecies is, 

Pmaseoi.us vulgaris . 

Commit: Kidney-bean .] Confiding of the fol¬ 
lowing principal varieties in two chiles—dwarf- 
groweis—and high-climbers, or ruiincrs. 

Dwarf Kinds. 

PhafeeUts nanus — or Dwarf Kidney-Bean."] 
Thefe plants till* each with a very limit (lent, 
branching out low intoa butliy head, Iromabom 
ten or twelve inches to a foot and u hall high, 
rarely fending out runners ; garnilhed with 
trifoliate leaves, and clulleis of white or pur¬ 
ple flowcis, in different varieties, fucceeded by 
long, narrow, hanging feed-pods. 

Principal Tatirtics ate,} Early, white dwarf 
Kidney-bean—early l’pccklcd dwart--caily yel¬ 
low—early liver-coloured—early dun-eo- 
lourcddwaif—larger white, oi cream-colour¬ 
ed dwarf—larger black and white fpeckicd 
dwarf, a good bearer—black-flrcakcd dwart 
—red fpeckled dwarf— fpcckled amber dwarf 

—fparrow-egg dwarf-Canterbury white 

dwarf, a great bearer—Battcrfea white dwarf, 
alio a very great hcaier. China fpeckled 
dwarf, coniiiling of black and white lpcckted, 
brown and white, red and white, &c. Allot 
which' kinds are of upright dwarf buihy 
growth, rarely exceeding fifteen or eighteen 
inches height; and fcldom throw out runners, 
exccpr the Canterbury and Battcrfea foils, 
which fometimes emit a-few ftragglcrs, but 
they feldom ramble far. 

Obfcrvc that with refpeift to the above-• 
mentioned colours of the vaiieties, it alludes 
to that of the bean^pr feed, which alio often 
vary to feveral oilier intermediate colours and 
variegations. 

Ot the above varieties of dwarf Kidney- 
beaus, the lirft three or foui forts aie at pre- 
fent in efteem for their coming cailicft into 
bearing ; they licing of fmallcr growth than 
the other forts, and fooucr form thcmfclvcs 
for blnflom and licaring, fo arc proper to 
plant for the earlieft crops, and for forcing in 
hot beds, See. As they, however, do not 
continue long in bearing, they are not fo pro¬ 
per for the main crops, as the other larger 
dwarf forts ; particularly the black and white 
:pccklcd, the Canterbury and Battcrfea kinds, 
vnich arc ail excellent bearers; but the two 
barter moft of all, and the pods are fmaller, 

more 
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more numerous, and eflccmed the fweetefl 
eating of all the dwarf kinds whilft young, 
though the pods of the large white dwarf, 
and the fpcckJed kind in particular, continue 
exceedingly good, even when of pretty large 
lizc, hut l'uperior in the latter, both in a more 
plentiful longer produdtion, and goodnefs for 
eating, and is excellent for a principal crop in 
a family garden ; as arealfo the Batterfea and 
Canterbury forts, which tliould not be omitted 
on the fame novation ; and thefe two varieties 
arc in moil cilccm for general culture by the 
in ark et-gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
London, for the main crops, as being by them 
confidcred both as the moil profitable iu bear¬ 
ing, and being a {mailer pod, the moil fale- 
alne in the markets : however, any of the other 
dwarf forts are alfo eligible to cultivate lefs or 
more, occuiionally, for variety, both for pri¬ 
vate and public fupplv. 

As all tlrefc dwarf Kidney beans are of 
upright growth, without emitting any very 
rambling runners, they do not require fup- 
poit, like the climbing kinds; fo may be 
cultivated in diills not more than tWo or three 
feet afundcr. See their Propagation and Cul- 
tin c. 

Climbing Kinds, or Runners. 

Pi I As l.o M'S ; olubilis. - 

Climbing, or Runner Kidney-be an.] The 
{■.hints i ife with a iliort ftalk, emitting fevcral. 
long, flender, twining runners, winding 
round any fuppart, many feet high ; gatniilied 
with large trifoliate leaves; and at all the 
joints, us the runnels advance, large tlufters of 
feat let or white flowers in the different varie¬ 
ties. 

Of the climbing tort arc the following prin¬ 
cipal varieties. 

Large /Inlet climber. —Rifes with many 
twining iminers upon fuppoit, eight or ten to 
twelve or fifteen Icct high, having numerous 
large duficis ot iearlct downs, luccecdcd by 
large, thii k, tough, flefhy feed-pods, contain¬ 
ing large, thick• purplilh beans. 

‘ Variety of t/m.) Large white climber, hav¬ 
ing large tiultris of white tlowcis, large, 
thick, rough feed-pods, and white feed. 

Both theie foils are alike in every refpcdl 
of grow th, and only differ in colour.of their 
flowers and Iced, as ^x>ve ; which is pretty 
permanent : they arc both extraordinary great 
bearers ; anti the plants of the lame crop con¬ 
tinue in hearing from 1 nly or Atigull un¬ 
til October; and the pods of both forts, even 
when large, boil exceedingly green, anJ arc 
remarkably tender and well flavoured. 

Large Dutch Climber.— Rifes with twining 
ifUUKrs, upon iiipport, ten or twelve ket high; 
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numerous duffers of white flowers, ruccee ied 
by long, broad, comprefled-flaf^ fmooth pods, 
containing large, oblong, flat, white feed. 

This variety is alfo a very great bearer, hut 
it does not continue near fo long in pro Ju&iou, 
as the two former-climbers; its pods how¬ 
ever, which.are very long, fmooth, and flefhy, 
boil exceedingly green., tender, and good: and, 
of the runner kind, it is a very deferable family 
bean, inferior to none for fweetnefs of eating, 

The following climbers are of more mo¬ 
derate growth. 

Negro runners—Batterfea. white runners— 
Canterbury runners — variable runners. All 
of which, though climbers, do not ramble fo 
extenfively as the icarlet kinds, but bear plen¬ 
tifully, of fome coniiderable continuance and 
abundance; and the pods, fmallcr than thofe 
of the foregoing, are very tender, delicately 
good eating, while in moderately young 
growth. 

Thus far includes all the principal varie¬ 
ties of the Phaseolus vulgaris , or common 
Kidney-bean,, both of the dwarfs and runners, 
that have merit for general culture. 

The name, kidnev-bean, is derived from the 
reniforra-fliape of the feed or beans ; though 
about London, and fome other places, they 
are very commonly called French-beans, pro¬ 
bably from being flrft introduced from that 
country; the former, however, is the moft 
eligible, proper general name, both for the 
dwarfs and runners. 

Iu the different varieties, both of the dwarfs 
and climbers, the lhape aud lize of the 
feed-pods and feed vary a little ; that is the 
pods are generally long and narrow, i. e. 
from about three or four to fix or feven in¬ 
ches long, and from about a quarter of'an inch 
to an inch broad, and moftly compreflcd, but 
in fome aie more flattened, and thinner than 
others, and fome incline a little to a cylindric 
form, and of thicker fubffance ; thofe of fome 
of the climbers arc much larger than the 
dwarfs: obferving in general that as the young 
green feed-pods arc, in this country, the prin¬ 
cipal edible part of the plants, thofe of the 
thickcff fleihv texture that break crifp 
and tender, arc generally preferable. And 
as to the feed, it is moft commonly kidney- 
ihaped, though fome incline a little to an oval 
form, and fome roundiih : in fome varieties 
it is very fmall, fome middling, and fome 
large i and according to the lizc of the feed, 
the plants of the refpeclive varieties are gene¬ 
rally fmallcr or larger in proportion ; the 
ripe feed in fome countries is alfo p icier ved 
for eating in winter. But the inoft eftimablc 
part for pfe in England is the young pods, 

aa 
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as aforefaid, whilft they arc green and tender, 
before the feed in them acquires any •confi- 
dcrable hze: they are thus boiled ami eaten 
as fauce to flefli meat; the quite young pods 
are alfo in great eftimation for pickling, and 
make a very delicate pickle for ufe all the 
year : die middling young pods are alfo often 
falted down in barrels, or earthen vcffels, for 
winter ufe, in which they will keep exceed¬ 
ingly fine feveral months. The ripe feed alfo, 
as above hinted, of the white kinds, is fome- 
times boiled for eating, but more generally in 
France, Germany, and fome other parts on 
the continent, where they are conftantly pre¬ 
served for winter ufe, as we do dried peas; 
which they ftew and make very palatable with 
butter, gravy, and other fauces. 

All the varieties of the kidney-bean, both 
dwarfs and runners, are annuals; and being 
originally exotics, from hot parts of the world, 
they, in this country are rather of a delicate 
temperature, impatient of cold, and not able 
to bear the open air here only in fummer; 
thev being raifed from feed in April, May, 
and June ; and the firfl autumnal cold, m 
O&ober or beginning of November, puts a 
period to their exiftcnce. 

General Obfervalions on their Culture. 

As Kidney-beans »re univerfally of the 
annual tribe, as before obferved, a freih fup- 
ply mull be raifed every year from feed ; and 
as the plants of the dwarf kinds rarely conti¬ 
nue in bearing longer than three weeks, Several 
different plantings orfowings are neccffary from 
April until July ; but fome of the climbing 
forts will continue bearing two or three months. 
Gbferving of all the forts, that, as being exo¬ 
tics of a tender nature, they will not fucceed 
to fow in the full grown till April and May ; 
the former of winch is the earlieft time for 
putting in the firft crop, which will come 
into bloffom in June, and by the latter end 
of that month will be fuccccded by young 
pods fit to gather; and by different Sowings 
may continue a fucceflion of crops, bearing 
from June until October ; but by aid of hot¬ 
beds or hot-houfes, may raife fome dwarf kinds 
very early in the year, to gather in February 
or March and April, &c. though the tnoft ef¬ 
fectually certain, by the accommodation of a 
hot-houfe or ftove, in which may obtain 
them in the earlieft feafon of lpring, in 
greater perfection and abundance. 

The dwarf forts arc proper for the early 
and general fummer crops ; and for the fup- 
p'X of markets, where large quantities are re¬ 
quired, they are the only proper forts for ge¬ 
neral culture, both becaufe they require much 
Je& room to grow, and left trouble in their 
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culture titan the climbers, as not requiring to 
be (ticked ; and the produce is generally more 
fnleabie, though not better for eating, onTy 
ire to many perfons more agreeable to the eye. 
To have a coriftant fupply of theft dwarf 
forts in the natural ground from the earlieft to 
the lateft period, three or four different fow- 
ings, at leaft, art neccffary from the begin¬ 
ning or middle of April until the middle orlat- 
:er end of July ; and where required to have 
:hem as early as poflible, fome mould be fowti 
in hot-beds, or in a hot-houfe, in January or 
February and March ; or in a hot-houfe they 
may be planted in the beginning or middle of 
winter, even to have a few young beans about 
Chriftinas or foon after, and continued in 
ucccffion till tliofe in the common hot-beds, 
or in the natural ground, come .into bearing. 

The climbing kinds arc, for the moft part, 
wonderful great bearers, particularly the l'cur- 
let fort,,and its white variety, which in the 
fame crop often continue bearing plentifully 
from July or Augull, until killed by the froil 
or cold in October ; but all the climbers con¬ 
tinue in bearing much longer than the dwarfs; 
for as their runners continue branching and 
(hooting in length two or three months, they, 
according as they advance, continue fending 
forth large clulters of bloffoms, fucceeded by 
a proportional quantity of fruit: none of the 
climbers, however, are adaped for early crops ; 
but fucceed remarkably well for a fecondary 
main crop, to fupply the table from about the 
middle or latter end of July until QClober, efpe- 
ciaily in private gardens, where only moderate 
quantities are required, and that have conve¬ 
nience of (licks, pqlcs, rails, Sc c. for theii 
runners to climb upon; for without fuch a Alli¬ 
ance, they would trail on the ground, and en¬ 
tangle with one another in a confufcd manner, 
and he liable to rot, without affording a quar¬ 
ter of a crop: they Hiould therefore all have 
(licks, or fome other means of fupport, and 
they will bear amazing great crops. But in 
the public kitchen grounds, where eonfidera - 
blc quantities of Kidney-beans are requifite for 
the (upply of the markets, the climbers are not 
fo proper for any general crop, on account of 
the great trouble they would require in (lick¬ 
ing : befides, as beforeobferved, they are not 
fo falcable as the dwlarf forts, though they 
are equally good, if not fuperior to tome of 
thofe kinds, for the table , fo that ;:ny of thefe 
climbing or runner kinds, as may be approved 
of, arc eligible for culture, in variety with 
the dwarf forts in full crops < hut rather as fe¬ 
condary, than for the principal general pro¬ 
ductions for the table, Obferving, as all the 
climbing kinds run up, by fupport, very torfl, 
8 and 
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and branch out into lateral runners all the 
way, they requiie latge fcope to. grow, fo 
fliould generally, be planted in drills, four feet 
at lcafl afunder. 

Th^ fcarlct runner is alfo often employed 
as a climbing flowery plant for the Angularity 
and long continuance of it$ numerous flowers ; 
fometimes, likewife, its white variety, plant¬ 
ing them in patches alternately in any of the 
compartments; alfo to run over arbours, or 
ap the tides of houfes, upon fufpended lines, 
or to form fliady walks, &c. 

The general feafon in which the main crops 
of all the forts of Kidney-beans arrive to per¬ 
fection in the full ground, is July, Auguft, and 
.September; or by early and late planting, may 
have them from June till Odlobcr : obterving 
that a contlant fucccffion during thofe months 
is obtained by three or four different plant¬ 
ings, from the middle of April until July, as 
betore hinted; which repetition of plantings 
is abfolutely ncceffary for the dwarf kinds, 
which do not continue bearing long, fome not 
more than a fortnight, others three weeks or 
a month ; but as to the climbers, as they con¬ 
tinue /hooting and flowering all fummer, 
until prevented by the cold in October or No¬ 
vember, two diflercut plantings of thefe forts, 
one early in May, the other in June, will fur- 
nifli an abundant fupply of young beans dur¬ 
ing the whole feafon. 

But, as before remarked, that in order to 
have a long fucceflion of Kidney-beans for 
the table, different modes of culture arc prac¬ 
ticed, a$ the raifing both dwarfs aud climbers 
in the full ground for the main, crops; and 
by artificial heat, in different ways, for the 
dwarfs in particular, to have very carlv crops. 

The particular culture, however, both of 
the dwarfs and clinbing forts, is pratflically 
explained below, each under its proper head. 
Propagation and General Culture of the Dwarf 
Kinds in the Full Ground. 

All the dwarf Kidney-Beans, as well as 
climbers, are propagated by feed annually ; 
and the feafon for planting the natural crops 
in the full ground, is fpring aud fummer, 
at fevcral different times from April until July, 
in order to obtain a daily fupply of young 
beans during the whole feafon. 

Obfervc to chufe the proper forts for the 
different crops ; that is, for the forward crops, 
vou may ufc any of the early dwarf forts; 
but the early white, early fpcckleJ,dun,and yel¬ 
low' kinds are rather the carlieft bearers ; and 
for the main crops any of the larger dwarf kinds 
may be proper, though i fliould give preference 
to the fpeckled dwarf and the Batterfea and 
Canterbury dwarf kinds; they being all plentiful 
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bearers, and continue long in fucceffonai 
bearing on the fame plants, as observed in 
their description. 

It muff be remarked, as already hinted, 
chat, as Kidney-beans are of a tender nature, 
they do not admit of being fown or planted 
earlier than April, when the weather is be¬ 
come a little fettled; for the feed is not only 
impatient of cold moiffure in the ground, and 
very fubjedfc to rot, but the young plants that 
happen to come up early, are often cut off, 
or greatly injured by the morning frofts, or 
cold cutting winds, that frequently prevail in 
April and beginning of May. But towards 
the middle of April, if the weather is fine 
and dry, we may venture to plant pretty freely 
in a warm dry fituation and light foil, for the 
early natural crops ; and in the latter end of 
that month, or beginning of May, it is pro¬ 
per to begin to put in the firft general crops 
in the open quarters, &c, ana fo continue 
planting fome every fortnight or three weeks 
until the middle or latter end of July : where¬ 
by you will have a regular fupply of young 
Kidney-beans for the table or market from 
about the middle or latter end of June until 
October, as aforefaid. 

If, however, you are defirous to try to 
have them as early as poffible tin the full 
ground, you may put in a few about the be¬ 
ginning or middle of April, in dry weather, clofe 
under a warm wall, to take their chance; and 
in a fortnight after put in fome more, in a 
larger portion; if the firff fliould fail, thefe 
may fucceed ; and if both are attended with 
fucccfs, one will fucceed the other in bearing: 
though it is tw'O to one againft the equal fuc- 
cefs of the firft: but as only a few mould be 
planted fo early, if they fail, it is only the lofs of 
a little labour and feed,' for the fame ground will 
do again ;and if they fucceed and produce only 
a few, but a week fooncr than common, they 
will be efteemed a rarity, either for family ule 
or market. 

They all fucceed in any common foil of a 
garden, remarking, however, that for the for¬ 
ward crops it is abfolutely neceffary to fele<£t 
a dry light foil, rejecting heavy and wet 
grounds, tor in fuch a foil moft of the early- 
planted feed would infallibly rot. Likewue 
for the early crops it is highly requifite to 
chufe a /bettered warm fituation full to the 
fun: a warm fouth border is a very eligible 
expofure ; but for the main crops, any of 
the open quarters arc proper. 

The method of lowing or planting all the 
forts is in ihallow drills, from two feet to a 
yard aiumlcr, and are all to remain wheic 
howu.. Obicrviug the following hints, 
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For the early crop, chufing a warm border, 
and taking advantage of a dry day, draw neat 
drills with an hoe from north to louth, two 
feet or thirty inches afunder, and near an 
inch deep; and to have a greater chance, I 
would draw alfo a drill dole along under 
the wall, where pra&icablc; in thefe drills 
drop the beans in a row along the bottom, 
only about an inch and a half afunder, as 
many of this early lowing may fail; covering 
them evenly with the earth, not inure than 
an inch deep; for if covered deep at an early 
time, many are apt to rot, by the cold damp 
of the earth: as foon as they are covered in, 
lightly rake the furface fmooth, and the work 
is finiihed. They will come uj> in about 
twelve days or a fortnight: managing them 
as hereafter directed, and the plants will come 
into bearing in fix or eight weeks. 

For the main crops intended to be planted 
in May or June, Sec. you may employ almofi 
any fituation, cither in borders, or in an 
open expofure; though an open fituation in 
any of the large quarters is the mod eligible. 
Drawing drills two feet and a half afunder, 
and about one inch deep ; or, if defigned to 
plant rows of favoys or cabbage-plants be¬ 
tween, as is often pradifed when neccflary to 
hufband the ground to the heft advantage, 
the drills lhould be a yard afunder at lead; 
drop the beans fingly along the bottom of 
each drill, about two or three inches afunder, 
covering them in evenly with the earth about 
an inch deep, and finim with a light raking 
to fmooth the furface. They will coinc up, 
at this feafon, in ten or twelve days, and 
fometimes fooner in fine weather; and the 
plants will come into bearing plentifully in Ju¬ 
ly and Augud. 

In the above manner continue planting 
fome every fortnight or three weeks until Ju¬ 
ly, as we before advifed; and you will have 
a plentiful daily fupply of young-beans, from 
June until Michaelmas, or fometimes longer. 

In planting the l itter crops in June and 

ly, when the weather proves very dry and 

ot, and the ground alfo very dry, it is pro¬ 
per either to foak the beans a few hours in 
foft water previous to planting; or, inilead of 
this, let the drills for the reception of the beans 
be well watered, and immediately plant them 
as above, and cover them in the proper depth. 
Either of thefe methods is very advifable in 
dry weather in the heat of fummer ; it being 
neccflarV at fuch times to promote tlic free 
germination of the feed, to bring them up 
loon and regularly, which would otherwise 
fife in a draggling manner. 

When the pianos of all the above crops 
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are come up, their general culture is as fol¬ 
lows. 

They are in general to remain where fown 
or planted, to yield their produce; obferving 
to keep them clean from weeds by occftfional 
hoeing in dry weather ; and when the plants 
are advanced about three or four inches high, 
hoe up a little earth to their ftems oh each 
fide, which will forwajrd their growth, and 
promote their ftrength: continuing the care 
of deftroying weeds as often as their growth 
lhall render it nccclTary ; which is principally 
all the culture*requireef-for the dwarf Kidney- 
beans in the full ground till they arrive at a 
bearing date, and their produce is fit to gather, 
except to the earlied crops on warm funny 
borders, in very dry hot weather, when it 
would be bcneficiafto give occafional water¬ 
ings to the plants in mornings or evenings, 
especially when in bloflom, and fruiting. 

With refpe£l to gathering the produce of 
thefe forts of Kidney-beans, ir lhould al¬ 
ways be performed when the pods are quite 
young, or at leaft before they become large, 
and the beans in them attain any confiderable 
iize, as they would then be tough, dringy, 
and rank-tailed ; and in order to continue the 
plants in bearing as long as poflible, the ga¬ 
thering lhould be regularly repeated two or 
three times a week ; for by gathering the 
pods often and clean, as they become fit, the 
plants will bloflTom more abundantly, and con¬ 
tinue fruiting more plentifully and longer ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Great quantities of thefe dwarf kinds are 
cultivated in the gardens and fields in the 
neighbourhood of London, for fupplying the 
markers, from June till October. 

Propagation and Culture of the Runners or 
Climbing Kinds. 

The propagation and culture of the climb¬ 
ing Kidney-beans, commonly called runners, 
is,—they are all railed from feed annually in 
fpring and beginning of fummer, as oblerv- 
ed of the dwarf;; and their general culture 
is nearly the fame as for thofe lores in the full 
ground; only they require more room to 
grow, and mud have tall Hicks or poles placed 
for their runners to twine or climb upon, as 
already noticed. Obferving, none of thefe 
climbing kinds are pro|»er for early crops, 
neither in the open ground or hot-neds; fo 
lhould be cultivated principally for fuminer 
and autumn crops, to come into bearing from 
July or Auguil, till Michaelmas. 

Of thefe climbing kinds I lhould recom¬ 
mend the fcarlet runner and its white variety, 
for the general crops, they being both extra¬ 
ordinary great bearers; continuing in perfec¬ 
tion 
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tion two or three months ; and their pods, I As foon as they begin to pulh their runners, 
when even pretty large, remain green, flcfhy, [begin to place fome tall nicks or poles for 
tender, and well flavoured. Some of the I them to afcend upon: as you place the (licks, 
Dutch runners, and any of the other climbers, 1 condu& the runners towards them, in a di- 
alfo mcjit culture. re&ion according to their natural mode of 

The mod eligible feafon to begin planting climbing, which is generally to the right or 
the main crops of all thcfe runner forts is the contrary to the fun’s motion: they will thus 
firft or fecona week in May, if the weather is naturally encircle the dicks or poles, and a- 
fine; for being of a delicate nature like the feend to their tops, even if ten or fifteen feet 
dwarfs, if planted earlier, both the feed and high, producing bloffoms and fruit from bot- 
pkmts arc fubjcdl to danger from the fame tom to top. 

caufes ; however, in a fouth border, or fome When intended to plant thcfe forts againd 
funilar warm iituation and dry foil, a few may fences for fupport, plant them in a row clofe 
be planted in the middle or towards the latter along to the fence ; and, if againd a wall or 
end of April, to take their chance ; but re- paling, may either place tali poles, or draw 
marking, that for the general crops, the mod fome drong packthreads from top to bot- 
fuccefsful feafon for planting is from May, as tom at fix inches didancc ; the plants will 
aforefaid, until the middle or latter end of caddy twine round them, and fupport diem* 
June, or not later than the beginning of July; felves. 

but if you plant principally the fcarlet kind In gathering the produce of all thefe kinds, 
and variety, one planting in May and begin- obferve the fame as of the dwarfs, to gather 
ning of June will come into bearing.in July the pods whild young and tender; and to 
or Augufl; and if you keep gathering the continue the plants long in full bearing, al- 
pods clean, according as tliev are fit for ufc, ways gather the pods clean as they become of 
the plants will continue ihooting, blofloining, proper iizc ; and they will continue fruiting 
and bearing abundantly until the end of Sep- more abundantly. 

temher, or often until the end of October, or If you intend cultivating any of thefe 
till dedroyed by the cold ; but two plantings climbing Kidney-beans as flowering-plants, 
of any of the forts of runners, one in May the fcarlet kind and its variety, as before fug- 
and the other in June, or early in July, will gelled, are the proper forts. Sow them any 
furnifli a very abundant fupply the whole fea- time from about the middle or latfer end of 
fou of Kidncy-bcans. April until June in any of the compartments 

All tnefe climbing kinds will profper almofl of the pleafure-garden, in patches, alternate- 
any where in a garden, both in clofe and open ly fcarlet and white fort, two or three beans 
fituations: chuling principalis lightilh foil, in each patch, about an inch deep ; and when 
cfpcciaily for the forward crops ; ami -the rich- the plants are up and begin to pnlh runners, 
cr the ground, the better. place tall poles or branchy flicks for them to 

Oblerve, that as all the running kinds re- climb upon: they vvili clfecl a very fine va- 

a uiie fupport of fome fort to climb upon, they riety all lummer, until Odlober. 

jouhl he planted either in wide rows, for They arc all'o often employed to run over 
the convenience of placing tall flicks or poles arbours, and to twine round lines, from the 
along each row for the ruimeis of the plants top of tail flakes, and Acms of fmali trees; 
to wind themfelvcs for fupport ; or planted alfo to run up along the iides of houfes, or 
againd fome fort of fence or trcillage work againd walls, either upon poles, or upon 
for the fame purpofe of training up and fup- packthread-Arings, fufpended from above, 
porting the runners. When, however, it is about which they will twine themfelves many 
deficned to train them upon flicks or poles, feet high, bearing abundance of flowers ana 
let drills be drawn four feet or four and a fruit: they are likewil’e fometimes trained to 
half afunder, cfpcciaily for the larger kinds, form lhady walks, by means of dicks or poles 
and an inch deep ; in which drop the beans, arranged along each fide, or by fupport of a 
three or four inches apart: cover them in fort of treillage-work, ranging fome tall 
evenly with earth, and rake the furface fmooth. dukes five or fix feet afunder, railing them 
The beans will fprout in a few days, and come along the top with poles, or pan-tile laths, or 
up in lefs than a fortnight. extend drong packthread lines ; and from ci- 

When the plants are three or four inches ther of which fulpend livings to the ground, 
high, draw a little earth with an hoc up to fix or eight inches afunder, fattening them 
their flems, to Arcngthcn them and encou- down with pegs: upon thefe drings the plants 
i age them to fend forth drong runners. At this will climb and form a clofe hedge ; or might 
time alfo cut down all weeds between the rows, occalionally arch over the top in a fimiiar man. 
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aer, for the runners to extend, and form a 
vaulted roof and complete lhade. Thus this 
fine climber may be trained in various ways 
according to fancy, both for ufe and pleafure; 
and thofe not accommodated with gardens may 
plant them in pots or boxes, to place in court¬ 
yards, windows or balconies, &c. and train 
the plants upon firings, as juft above inti¬ 
mated. 

Early Crops of the Dwarf Kinds by Artificial 
Heat. 

To have Kidney-beans as early as poffiblc, 
recourfe is had to railing the dwarf kinds by 
aid of artificial heat, by two or three different 
methods* fuch as—By raifing the plants in a 
hot-bed, an inch or two high, and then plant 
them out into a warm border—Bv railing and 
continuing the plants in a hot-bed to bear their 
crops—By aid of a hot-houie. 

i. By raifing in a hot-bed for tranfplantation 
into warm borders.—By this method we may 
forward Kidney-beans a fortnight earlier than 
thofe raifed entirely in the full-ground: for 
this purpofe, towards the latter end of March, 
or early in April, prepare a moderate hot-bed, 
a foot and half or two feet depth of dung, 
covered either with a frame or hand-glaflcs, 
or arched over with hoops or rods, to be co¬ 
vered with mats} earthing the bed with fine, 
light, rich mould, fix inches deep ; then hav¬ 
ing fome feed of the early dwarf forts, fow 
them pretty clofe for tranfplantation, either 
all over the furface, an inch or two apart, 
covering them with earth about half an inch 
deep, or in final] clofe drills, earthing them 
over the fame depth ; or where only a few are 
wanted, they may be fown in large pots, at 
about an inch diftance and half a one deep, 
and the pots plunged into any hot-bed, or 
placed in a hot-houfe ; and when the plants 
come up, the pots maybe removed by degrees 
into the full air in warm days, to hardeu the 
plants for tranfplantation. But it is a good 
method to plant a quantity of beans in fmail 
pots (thirty-twos, or forty-eights), three in 
each pot, plunging the pots in a hot-bed 
and when ihe plants arc fit for tranfplantation 
they can he readily turned out of the pot; 
with the whole ball of earth about their roots 
fo as not to feel their removal. 

However, in railing the plants in either o 
thefe methods for tranfplantation in the ful. 
ground, your attention is paiticulaily necef- 
fary tp inure them gradually to the 'full air. 
by taking off the covers of glafles or mats in 
all mild w.eather, from thofe in hot-beds, aur. 
only cover them in cold nights; or pots in a 
hot-houfe, placed abroad in fine days, but as 
they advance in growth, and the weather be- 


omes warmer* they mud be expofed by de¬ 
grees to the full air, day and night, to harden 
'hem prbperly, previoufly to their final tranf- 
riantation. Obferviug alfo to allow them 
rcquent moderate rcfrefhments of wafer. 

When they have fhot out their proper 
caves an inch or two broad; and all danger 
A frofiy mornings and other bail weather is 
apparently over, proceed to plant them out 
nto a warm border, under a wall or other 
: ence ; oblerving, for this purpofe, to take them 
up with their roots as entire as poffiblc, and 
with as much earth as will hang about them, 
or with a fmail ball of earth ; and thofe raifed 
n fmail pots by threes may alfo be eafily 
urned out with the whole hall of earth entire * 
and as to the mode of planting them, thofe 
which could not readily be taken up with 
balls, may be planted by dibhle, in a row 
along clofe under a fouth wall, or fome in 
crofs rows two feet afunder, forming fliallow 
drills for their reception, in which fet the 
plants three or four inches apart; but thofe 
with good balls about their roots fhould he 
holed in with a trowel; and if fome of thole 
for a fmail early production are alfo dhpofed 
in patches, three plants in each, fo as to be 
covered occafionally in cold nights with hand- 
glaflcs, it will be found very beneficial in 
forwarding their growth. As foon as they 
are planted, in either method, give a mode¬ 
rate watering to fettle the earth clofe about 
the roots, and let it be repeated in drv weather 
as there may b^Accafion, till the plar (> . 
taken frclh roo*n their new quarters. 

After this, keep them clean fiom weeds, 
and when a little advanced in growth, draw 
fome earth lightly up about their Hems; 
and as the warm feufon advances, if it proves 
hot and dry, rcfieflimcnts of water will greatly 
forward and flrcngtlien the growth of the 
plants. 

Thus this crop of Kidney beans will fomc- 
times arrive to a bearing-ftate a fortnight 
fooner than thole railed entirely in the natu¬ 
ral ground. 

2. By hot-beds entirely.—To have Kidney- 
beans as early as poffiblc, is effected by raif¬ 
ing the final! early dwarfs in hot-beds, and 
continuing them there to attain perfection, 
whcieby they may be forwarded to a bearing 
ftatc in April and May: the method is this: 
proceed, about the beginning or towards the 
middle of February, to make a dung hot-bed, 
either a fmail bed in which to fow the beans 
thick for tranfplanting when the plants 
are raifed about an inch high, into a larger 
hot-bed, to remain for hearing; or make a 
larger hot-bed at once, in which to fow the 
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feed and continue the plants to attain perfec¬ 
tion, making the bed for one, two, or more 
three-light frames, about two feet and a half 
high in dung: and when the great heat and 
fleam fre a little abated, earth the bed with 
light, rich, dry mould, fix or eight inches 
thick, for die reception of the feed (fee Hot¬ 
beds) ; then having fomc feed of the fmall 
early dwarf kinds, draw drills from the back 
tg the front of the bed, near an inch deep, and 
about fifteen or eighteen inches afunder; here 
place the beans two or three inches apart, and 
cover them evenly with the earth the above 
depth; then put on the lights: but tilt them 
behind an inch or two high daily, to give 
vent to the (learn; and when the plants appear, 
continue every day to admit air to them at all 
opportunities, in proportion to the tempera¬ 
ture of the weather, and heat of the bed, to 
prevent Ihcir drawing weak, and to promote 
their (Irength as they rife in height; l>e(low 
alio at this time moderate rcfrcfhments of 
water in funny days; and when they are two 
or three indies high, apply a little earth to 
thcii (hanks; likewife fupport a moderate 
heat in the bed during the cold weather, by 
occafional linings of hot dung ^obferving, ac¬ 
cording as the plants advance in growth, and 
the warm fcafon incrcafes, to augment gradual¬ 
ly the portion of frefii air daily to harden them 
by degrees, fo as altnofl to be fully expofed 
occaiionally in very warm days, efpecially 
when beginning to bloffom ; but keep them 
clofe on nights : continue alfo the care of fre¬ 
quent light waterings, which mud be increaf- 
ed in quantity as the plants advance in (ize, 
particulaily when they are in bloffom, and 
in a fruiting ilate : in their advanced growth, 
if thev prefs much againli the glades of the 
frame, it is proper to raife it at bottom two or 
three inches, to give room at top for thtir free 
growth ; which being neccflary to promote a 
plentiful bloom, for furnilhing a proper crop 
of beans equal to the expenfe and trouble rc- 
quifire in the culture of fucli early crops. 

They will thus arrive to full growth, ami 
produce early young Beans for the tabic in 
April and May. 

But to obtain a conftant fucccflion of early 
Kidney-beaus till the natural-ground ciops 
come in, we (hould proceed with another 
crop in hol-heds, as above, in three weeks 
after the fir(l hot-bed is made. 

In default of frames for the* 4 bove purpofes, 
you may in March effect it with occasional 
coverings of mats ; that is, make a hot-hod 
about two feet high of dung, cat thing it di~ 
rcdfly fix or (even inches duck, and low the 
beans as before directed; then arch the bed 


over with hoops, &c. and cover every night, 
and all bad weather, with mats: but admit 
the free air every mild day, gradually har¬ 
dening the plants as they acquire (irength; 
and give occafional watering : thus they will 
fumilh beans in May. 

3. By aid ot a hot-houfe.—If you are ac¬ 
commodated with a hot-houfe or (love, early 
Kidney-beans may be obtained with very lit¬ 
tle trouble at almoft any time in winter or 
fpring : railing them in pots, or long narrow 
trough-like boxes, about two or three feet 
long and eight or ten inches broad at top; 
placing them any where in the lower part of 
the hot-houfe, the plants will fuccecd; obferv- 
ingas below. 

The proper kinds for this purpofe are 
the early white, yellow, and dun-coloured 
dwarfs, the latter rather a preferable bearer 
in long production ; and the fpeckled dwarf 
alfo fucceeds very well, and continues long 
in bearing. 

Therefore any time in winter or early in 
fpring, you may fill feme large pots (fixteens 
or twenty-fours) or boxes with light rich 
earth, and place them in the hot-houfe, feme 
arranged upon the top of the furrounding wall 
of the bark-bed, and on the top of the front 
flues towards the upright glaflcs, and in other 
(imiiar convenient fituations in this depart¬ 
ment, as room may admit; and in each pot 
plant four beans, near a* inch deep; or, if 
boxes, plant the beans along the middle, in a 
fort of double row, triangular-ways, about 
four inches afunder, and the above depth : 
they will foon germinate, and in a few days 
appear above ground: when they, however, 
begin to fprour, it is proper to moiffen the 
mould with a little water, which will fa¬ 
cilitate the eruption of the plants out of the 
earth. 

Their culture here is very eafy: when they 
arc conic up, give frequent waterings, which 
will be lcquilite three times a week^ at lead, 
in this department, as the earth will dry very 
faff ; but always keep it moderately moift, 
and the plants will bloflbin freely, and pro¬ 
duce a plentiful crop of beans, often in as 
great perfection as in the full-ground crops. 

1 hey (hould be gathered often; which is 
the way to continue the plants long in bear¬ 
ing. 

A regular fucceflion of early young Kid- 
nev-beans may be Obtained in this repolitory 
two or three months, by repeated fewings at 
about three Peeks' interval, fo as to have 
young plants advancing in pots or boxes in 
two or three different ilegrees of growth Uk- 
eeeding one another. 

Bur 
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But as fometimes we are flraitened for 
ftove-room, it may be proper to plant the 
beans for fucceffion crops in fmall pors (forty- 
eights) three beans in cadr, and as thefe 
will take up but little room, they may be 
flowed anv where dole together, or between 
the other 'larger pots ; the plants will Tome 
up and be advancing in growth, fo as when 
thofc of the preceding crops are going oil, 
thefe may be readily turned out of the fmall 
pots with the whole ball of earth about their 
roots, and replanted into large pots, &c. to 
remain for fruiting, giving water at planting, 
and frequently afterwards, as above, in the 
firfl crop. 

By this practice you will gain a month’s 
rowth in the plants, and you may thereby 
ave a conftant fucceflion of beaus for the 
table. 

Saving Seeds of all the Sorts. 

With refped to faving feed of Kidney- 
beans, all the forts ripen plenty in Auguft and 
September. 

To have perfetSUy good feed, it would be 
proper to fow a fufficient quantity in rows on 
purpofe, fuBering the whole crop of the plants 
to remain without gathering any for ufe : you 
will thus have the feed ripen betimes, and in 
the higheft perfection, which is ciTcntially 
neceffary for tliofe who defigp the feed for 
public fupply. 

In private gardens, however, and many 
others, they often, after having gathered the 
prime as it were of the principal crops, leave 
the latter produce of them to grow for feed ; 
which, although it may be tolerably good, 
is not always lo large, plump, and tine, as in 
the former method. 

\\ hen the feed is quite lipe, which is caiily 
known by examining a few of the pods, pull 
up the plants, and lpread them loolely along 
in rows, or upon anv low hedges, &c. turn¬ 
ing them occalionallv that the beans mav dry 
and harden well; which when effected, ci¬ 
ther thrclh them out dirc&lv, or lay them 
up ill fomc dry loft or other room till conve¬ 
nient ; and when threihed out, and cleared 
from the rubbifti, lpread them upon fome clean 
airy floor, or fome fuch place in the dry, to 
harden perfectly ; then put them up in bags for 
next year’s ufe. 

It is of much importance to have change 
of feed once in two or three years ; that is, if 
you always fave your own,' it is advifublc 
either to change a quantity of feed with fome 
friend at a diftance, or purchafe a fiefli fup¬ 
ply once in the above-mentioned time ; for by 
faving feed always in the fame ground, it 
will degenerate, and the plants will in fome 


degree become deficient in bearing. But by 
change of feed from fome diltant place, as 
above, you will have the different forts always 
in their ultimate perfection. 
PHILADELPHIA, Syringe, or Mock- 

Orange. 

Two hardy, deciduous, flowering fhrubs 
are the principal lpecies in this genus, furnifh- 
ing fomc varieties ; all noted floriferous plants 
for the fhrubbery, riling Icvcral feet high, 
branching out into bulhy heads, decorated 
with large oval leaves, and numerous cluflers 
of tctrapetalous white flowers. 

Clafs and order, Icofandiia Afonogynia. 

Characters.'] Calyx is monophyllous, 
acutely four-parted, and peniftent. Corol¬ 
la , four large, roundiih. plane, fpreading 
petals. Stamina, twenty or inure awl- 
ihaped filaments, having ereft four-furrowed 
antherae. Pistillum, a germen under the 
corolla, flender four-parted iivle, crowned by 
limple ftigmas. Pericarpium, an oval- 
acutc-poimcd, quadrivalvcd, quadrilocular 
capfule, containing numerous fmall oblong 
feeds. - 

There are two noted fpccies, both hardy de¬ 
ciduous flirubs, originally of foreign growth; 
but one of which has been long a reiident of 
our gardens, is a vei y noted ornamental flow¬ 
ering flirub, compiling fome varieties. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Philadelphia eoronarius. 

Commonfragrant Syringa, or Afock-Orangt. ] 
Rifes with many fhrubby, flender, brown flems, 
jf a brittle and pithy nature, branctiing five or 
ix feet high, the branches by oppofite pairs, al¬ 
ternately of contrary directions, jointed, and 
covered wifli a biown fmooth bark; large 
oval-fpear-fhapcd, rough, ilightly-indcnted, 
oppofite leaves and at the axilias and termi¬ 
nation of the branches many large loofc bunch¬ 
es of white, very fragrant flowers; appearing 
in May and June. 

The flowers, hoth in figure, colour, and 
feent, icfemblc thofc of the orange-tree : hence 
the appellation, Mock-orange. 

Varieties.] Dwarf fragrant Syringa— 
double-flowered dwarf. Both thefe varieties 
glow only about two or three feet high, gar- 
nilhcd with fmall leaves, and the flowers ge¬ 
nerally life fingly. 

2. Philadelphia inodorus. 

SccnlUfs Carolina Syringa.] Rifes with a 
flirubby ftem, branching twelve or fouitceu 
feet high ; oval fpear-fhapeti, entire leaves ; 
and the branches terminated by large, white, 
fcentlcfs flowers. 

Both thefe fpccics of Philadeiphus are ele¬ 
gant furniture for tlic fhrubbery compart¬ 
ments : 
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merits: the firft fort, however, ami varieties, 
arc the principal kinds at prefent in our gar¬ 
dens, the fecond fort being more rare in this 
country ; but both the fpedes are equally har¬ 
dy, and .will fuccccd in almod any foil and 
fituation, and pioduce a protufion of flowcis 
annually, particularly the Coronarius Syrin- 
g;t, which is in a manner covered with bloom, 
and exhib.tsa very ornamental appearance tor 
a month or lix-weeks, and emits an odorife¬ 
rous feent widely around. 

3. PhiladeLphus aromatieus. 

dramatic Broad-leaved Philadelphia , or 

New-'Zealand Tea. 

4. Philadelphia rubricaulis. 

Ruddy-Jialked , Shining-leaved Philadelphia. 

Their Propagation , tAc. 

The ptopagation of all the forts is remark¬ 
ably eafy—bv fuckers—layers—and cuttings. 

By Suckers.—All the forts fend out nu¬ 
merous fuckers from the root, which may be 
feparuted from the parent plant, any time in 
open weather from October till March, and 
planted in nurievy-rows, to remain one, two 
or more years to obtain ftrengih, and then 
may be rranfplantcd into the (hrubberv. 

By Layers.—Any time from October tiil 
March lay a quantity of the young branches ; 
they will be rooted and fit for trunfplantation 
in autumn following, managing them as di 
reded above for the fuckers. 

By Cuttings.—In Odober or November or 
fpring, plant a quantity of the young (hoots 
in any fhady border ; many of them will form 
proper plants in one year. 

PHILLYREA, Mock-privet. 

This genus con fids of beautiful ever-green 
fhrubs for adorning the fhrubbcry-compart- 
ments ; rifiug from about fix or eight to 
twelve or fourteen feet high, branching nu- 
merouflyandditfulclv intohufhv heads; dole 
ly garniihcd with oval, final), and ntoderate- 
lized leaves, and cluflcrs of final! inmiopcta- 
lous, funnel (Imped, grccniih-white flowers. 

Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Charaflt) s.] Calyx is monopliyllous, 
four-parted at top, and permanent. Corolla 
is monopetalous and funnel-ilia ped, with a 
(holt tube below, and the limb or upper par. 
divided into live rcvolute fegments. hr .am in a, 
two fliort filaments with limplc end an 
thcrae. Pistillum, a roUndilh gcrmcn. 
flender dyle, and a*thickifh digma. Peri- 
c ar.pi u m, a globofe unilocular berry, hav¬ 
ing one laige globular feed. 

There are but three fpecics, all of which 
are hardy ever-greens of the (lirub kind ; but 
tire Phillyrea, and a fpeties of Rhamma called 
dUaternus,, are often miflaken for each other, 


on account of the great (imilarity in their ge¬ 
neral port or habit; there is, however, this 
very obvious diflindiem ; rhe leaves of the- 
Phillyrea always grow oppolite by pairs ; thole 
of the Alalernus (land lingiy in alternate ar¬ 
rangement ; bcfidcs thrre is a daffic difference 
in their fructification ; tiie former having only 
two filaments, and the latter five; <0 that one 
is of the clafs Dtandria, the other Pcntandtia.. 
See R HAM mis A later ma. 

The fpecics of Phillyrea are,. 

1. Phillyrea media . 

Middle Phillyrea , or oval-leaved Afock-P> /- 
vet.] Hath a fhrubby upright detn, branch¬ 
ing diffufely ten or twelve feet high; oval- 
Lnceolatc, almod entire, fmooth, oppofite 
leaves ; and at the axillas of the branches, 
cluders of frnall grecnifh-white flowers. 

Varieties.] Privet leaved—olive-leaved. 

2. Phillyrea latifolia. 

Broad-leaved True Phillyrea.] Hath a 

Arong, (hrubby, upright flem, branching 
credly about twelve or fourteen feet high 
oval-cordated, (liarplv-fcrrated, oppolite leaves; 
aud at the axillas cluders of fmall greenilli- 
whitc flowers. 

Varieties. ] Prickly ilex-leaved—llightly- 
ferrated leaved—box-leaved—bay-leaved. 

3. Phillyrea anguflifolia. 

Narrow-leaved Phillyrea.] Hath a dirub- 

by ftem, branching moderately about eight, 
or ten feet high; long, narrow', fpcar-(haped,. 
very entire, oppolite (eaves; atul at the ax— 

1 lias of the branches cluders of fmall whitilh- 
flowers. 

Varieties.] Rofemary-leavcd — lavender¬ 
leaved—driped-leaved. 

All thcfe three fpecics and refpedivc varie¬ 
ties flower annually in March ; the flowers, 
me umvcrfally monopetalous, fmall, and green- 
i(h, fo make no (how ; and, in all the forts, are 
iuccceded by linall louud berries, ripening in. 
autumn to a black colour, each containing 
one feed See the Charaficrs. 

They are all delightful ever-green fhrubs* 
of a tree eafy growth, witli long flender 
nrani hes covered with a browniih or greyifh 
baik, and clofely garniihed with their beauti¬ 
ful foliage the year round; which are gene¬ 
rally of a thick, di(F confidence, with a 
imooth glody furface, appearing veTy. orna¬ 
mental at all feafons: fo that the (Lrubs are 
finely adapted to all the (hrubbery compart¬ 
ments iti aflVmblage with other ever-greens : 
they alfo appear well when detached here and 
there as (ingle obje&s; and they formerly 
were often planted for internal nedges, to 
divide the quarters of wildernefs-works, &c. 
in which ihey have a beautiful effcdl : they 

are 
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are alfo well calculated for planting to cover 
sny naked wall, &c. elpeciaJJv the boundary 
walls of fore-courts or other principal parts ; 
in which they m iy be intermixed with Ala- 
terms for variety, training their branches clofe 
to the wall, and they will foon fpread and co¬ 
ver it cifedlually ; when they may either be 
fuflered to branch according to nature, or may 
be trimmed clofe every year in fpring and futn- 
mer, which isthemoft eligible method. 

No good Ihrubbery, however, lhould be 
without a colle&ion of thefe fine ever-greens: 
they may be obtained at mod of the public 
nurferies, of two or three, to lour or five feet 
growth, and the l'eafon for planting them is 
autumn and fpring : lliould be difpofed in the 
moft confpicuous points of view, there dif¬ 
fered to branch in their own rural manner, 
only juft regulating with your knife any very 
draggling and difordcrly branches. 

7 'heir Propagation. 

The propagation of all the three fpecies of 
this genus is by Iced and by layers. 

By Seed.—This Ihould generally be fown 
in autumn, foon after it is ripe, and proba¬ 
bly it will come up the fpring following j 
rhough for the molt part, the feed of all thele 
plants remain until the fecund fpring before 
they germinate; chufe, however, a light fandy 
foil tor the reception of the feed, which fow 
evenly, either all over the furface, covering it 
with earth an inch deep, or in fhallow flat 
drills about the fame depth: keep the beds 
very clean from weeds, both before and after 
the appearance of the fcedlings : giving alfo 
frequent waterings in dry weather. Obferv- j 
ing, it .is proper to let them have two years' 
growth in the feed-bed: remark, however, 
at the approach of winter, it will be proper to 
arch the bed over with hoops, or rods, in or¬ 
der to ihelter the fcedlings with mats in time 
of feveve froft ; for they are tender whilll 
young; but after the fecond fuminer’s growth 
they become tolerably hardy, and may then 
be bedded out either in autumn following, 
or in the enfuing fpring, February or March, 
when the weather is fettled, planting them 
in beds or nurfery-rows to remain two or three 
years, or more, to acquire due lize for the 
fhrubbery. 

By Layers.— Autumn is the heft feafon, 
though it may alto be performed in winter 
and lpringi chiding the young (hoots, which 
lay cither by flit-laying, or by twilling at a 
joint, and they will be rooted by autumn fol¬ 
lowing ; when they m*y be feparated from 
the parent plant, and planted in nui fery-lincs, 
to remain till fit for the lhrubbcrv planta¬ 
tions*. 7 


I PHLOMIS, Jerusalem Sage, and Leontt- 

'rus. 

This genus furniflies fome eminent flirub- 
by and under-lhrubby ever-greens, for the 
plcafure-ground and green-houfe co^eiflion; 
all of which are of upright growth, garnilh- 
ed moilly with Ample entire leaves, in tome 
forts affirming a beautiful hoary whitenefs, 
and monopetalous, ringcut, very ornamental 
flowers. 

Ciafs and older, Didynamia Gymnofper¬ 
mits. , 

Charaders Calyx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, oblong, five-angled, and permanent. 
Cop.ollA is inonopeiaious, with an oblong 
tube, ringent above, having the upper lip 
oval, arched, and reflexed; and the under 
three-parted, the middle part large and ob- 
tufe. Stamina, two long and two fliort 
filaments, and oblong antheiae. Pistillum, 
a quadripartite germen, a ftyle the length 
of the fiatnina, and a bifid acute fligina. 
Pericardium, none, four naked feeds lodg¬ 
ed in the permanent calyx. 

There are many fpecies, but not more than 
four common to the Englifh gardens; all of 
which are of a fhi ubby nature, two of them 
hardy for the fhrubbcrv, and two for the green- 
houic. 

Hardy Kinds for the Shi ubbery. v 

Thefe forts are ever-greens, and are re¬ 
markable ill having their branches and leaves 
of a hoary white colour, in which they exhi¬ 
bit a Angular variety. 

1. PhloMIs fruticofa. 

Shrubby Yellow Phlomis , commonly called 
Jerufalem Sage.] Hath a ihrubby thick Hem, 
branching irregularly four or five feet high, 
the flem and older branches having a loofc 
ragged bark, and the young branches four- 
cornered and woolly; roundifli-oblong, ere- 
11ated, hbary-whitifii leaves, by oppoiitc pairs 
on woolly toot-llalks; and from the upper 
parts of the young fhoots, large whoiled 
hunches of yellow flowers. In June, July, 
and Auguft. 

Varieties.] Common broad-leaved — nar¬ 
row-leaved—dwarf Cretan fage-fhrub. 

2. Phlomis purpurea. 

Purple Portugal Phlomis .] Hath an tinder- 
flirubby ftem, branching four feet high, hav¬ 
ing flendcr, angular, white branches; oblong, 
cordated, hoary leaves; end from the joints 
of the branches whorls of deep-purple flowers, 
in June and July. 

Both thele fpecies profper in the open 
ground, and as they retain their hoary-whire 
leaves all the year, are highly ornamental in 
fhrubberics} tney, however, were formerly 

kept 
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kept in pots, and treated as green-houfe 
plants ; but tips i& unneceflary unlcCs for va¬ 
riety, for they will fucceed in any of the 
fhrubbery compartments the year jround; 
thoughrfhe Phlomis purpurea being rather of a 
more tender nature, fome may be potted and 
managed as grecn-houfe plants. 

Green-houfe Kinds.- 

Thefe forts were formerly of the genus 
Leonurus ; bqt modern botaiufts have ranged 
them asfpeciesof Phlomis. * • 

3. Phlomis Leonurus. 

(Leonurus)—or Lion' s-Tedl. commonly tail¬ 
ed African Scarlet Leonurus.] Rifes With a 
(hrubby branching flem, .feven or eight feet 
high, Having four-cornered branches; fpear- 
(haped, ferrated, oppoiite leaves ; and towards 
the ends of the branches, whorls of clofe-fit- 
ting fcarlet flowers, having ten-angled cups 
indented into ten parts ; flowering in October 
and November. 

Variety.] With vaviegated leaves. 

4. Phlomis nepetifolia. 

■ Ncpeta-Uaved Cape Leonurus.] Rifes with 
a (hrubby branching ftem, a yard high, hav¬ 
ing four-cornered branches ; oval leaves, op¬ 
posite by pairs; and whorls of fcarlet flowers, 
having ten-angled cups, indented into feven 
equal parts; flowering in Q&ober and No¬ 
vember. 

All thefe four fpecies of Phlomis have great 
merit as ornamental plants, both as ever¬ 
greens, and for the beauty of their flowers, as 
they all flower very ornamentally every year 
in our gardens ; thofe of the Leonurus kinds 
in particular make a fine appearance; but the 
flowers of all the forts arc numerous, and be¬ 
ing collected into large verticilli towards the 
ends of the brandies, arc > very confpicuous ; 
they arc univerfaliy monopetalous, ringent, 
and hermaphrodite. See the CharaHers. 

The two hardy kinds are choice ornaments 
for the 111 rubbery, their hoary branches and 
leaves will exhibit a delightful contraded va¬ 
riety in afiemblage with other different ever¬ 
greens ; differing them to branch in their 
own way. 

The two grecn-houfe kinds highly merit 
culture for the beauty of their flowers in par¬ 
ticular; they mud oe potted in rich earth, 
and managed as other fhrubby exotics of the 
grecn-houfe collection. 

Their-Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts is by layers 
ami cuttings. * 

By layers.—The two hardy forts in parti¬ 
cular grow freely by layers : chufe the young 
branches, and lay them in the common way 
any time in autumn* fpring.^or fummer, they 


will readily (trike root, and commence proper 
plants by autumn after, when they (hould be 
tranfplanted. ■ 

By Cuttfogs.—Plant a quantity of young 
(hoots iff fpring and fummer, in a (hady bor¬ 
der; give plenty of water in dry weather ; 
many of them will root and make good plants, 
by the next autumn. 

Remark, however, the cuttings of die 
green-houfe kinds (hould, if in fpring, be 
planted .in pots, in order to be continued in 
(helter until May; of if the pots are plunged 
in a hot-bed, it will greatly forward their root¬ 
ing: though young (hoots planted in June 
or July "in'a bed dr border 01 rich earth, ma¬ 
ny of them will take root, but may be much- 
forwarded if covered down clofe with hand- 
giafles, removing the glades when the cuttings 
begin to (hoot. 

PHLOX, Lychnidea, or Baftard-Lychnis. 

The plants of this grans are herbaceous, 
fibrous-rOofed, flowery perennials for adorn¬ 
ing the pleafure-garden ; riling with upright 
annual flalks, from ope to two or three feet 
high, garniflted with fpear-fhapei and oval 
leaves, and terminated by cluflers of mono- 
petalous, hypocrateriform, reddilh, purple and 
white flowers, .ornamental. 

Ciafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllouf, 
quinqupwdemed, and permanent. Corolla 
is- monopetalous, and hypocrateriform, with 
a cyWndric crooked tube, and a plane limb, di. 
vided into five obtufe-fegments. Stamina, 
five filaments within the tube, and «nthene 
placed in the chaps of the corolla. Pistil- 
lum, a conical (lender ftyle, and trifid acute 
digma. Pericarpium," an oval, trigonal, 
trivalvular, trilocular capfule, having one 
oval feed in each cell. 

There are about nine or ten fpecies, the 
mod material of which for our purpofc are 
the following feven forts. 

1. Phlox glaherrima. 

Smooth Virginia Lychnidea."] Hath creep¬ 
ing perennial roots; upright, herbaceous, 
finooth flems, near two feet high; narrow, 
fpear-ihaped, fmooth, oppofite leaves-; and 
the flalks terminated by coryvnbous cinders 
of reddilh flowers. Appearing in June or 
July.' 

2. Phlox caroliniana. 

CarolinaJkining-leaved Lychnidea.] Hath 
a drong, creeping, perennial root; upright 
rough Rems, two feet high; fpear-ihaped, 
diflT (hitting, feffile leaves, by pairs oppofite; 
nd the ftiukfe terminated, by a flat corym- 
ns of deep purple flowers, ** Appearing in 
«ly. , 

$ I 3. Phlox 
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3. Patox panicuhta. , . c *7* ® r Wlf fa fyfag Jbcfoxc they bc^in to 

e?articulated American Phlox % or lychnidea.J ihoo(< 

Hath perennial roots; upright, herbaceous, Propagation of aM the Sorts. 

branchy items, two or three feet high ; fpear- The propagation of all the forts is by part- 
ihaped, rough-bordered, clofc-fitting, oppofite inatfi* roots, andby cuttings of their young 

leaves; and the ftalhs terminated. by a panicu- {talks. 

lated corymhus of pale-purple flowers. Ap- By parting their Roots.—Autumn, when 
pearing in July and Auguft. their {talks decay, is the belt feafon for this. 

4. Phlox divaricata. Moft of the forts, afford a fufficiency of off- 

Divaricated Blue Virginia Phlox , or Lych - lets for propagation, which are to be feparat- 

nidea. J Hath .perennial roots; herbaceous, ed in the ulnal way, not too forfait; planting 
Bender, weak, divided Items, having the the ftrongeft flips where they arc to remain 
branches divaricated, or (preading front each to flower, and the fmallcr in nurfery-rows 
Other; broad, fpear-fbaped, feffile leaves, the for a y<?ar, to get ftrength. 

Upper one* placed, alternately; and pctlunculi By Cuttings.—If any forts furnilh but a 
by pairs, fupporting loofe Dunches of light- fparmg (upply of off-fets from the roots, rc- 
blueflowcrs. Appearing in May and June, comfe may be hud to cuttings of the young 

5. Phlox maculata. (talks: May, or June, when the ihootsarc but 

Maculatedor Spctted-falked Virginia Phlox.] a few inches high, is the proper feafon; cut off 

Hath a perennial root; upright, cylindric, a quantity dole to the ground, and trim off 
rough, purpliflr, white, andred^fpotted(terns, their tops; then plant them in a bed or bor- 
a yard high, branching by oppofite pairs} der of good earth, or in large pots, fcvcrul in 
fpear-fliaped, ftnooth, amplexicaule, oppofite each} giving water dire&ly, repeating it often 
leaves; and the branches terminated by a Co- in dry weather, with occafional (hade from 
rymbus of bright-purple flowers. Appearing die fun till rooted; or, if they are planted dole, 
lu July and Auguff and covered with band-glalfes, it will forward 

6. Phlox ptlofa. ■ ; their rooting; removing the glaffes when they 

Hairy Virginia Phlox.\ Hath a perennial begin to (hoot. 

root; upright, (Ingle, {lender (talks, about a PHCENIX, Great Palm, or Date-tree, 
foot high; fpear-lhaped, acute, hairy, feffile It confifts of one fpecies only, an ever- 
leaves; and the (talks terminated by a corytn- green tree of great height and lingularity, an 
bus of light-purple flowers. Appearing in exotic of Africa and India, and retained here in 
June and July. . our ftoves foy variety. 

7. PhLo x fuaveolens. Clafs and order, Diaecia Triandria. 

Swectrjmelling White-flowered Phlox,] Hath Charafiers .] Calyx, tualc and female fpa- 

a perennial root, upright, taper, whitiih (terns, diccoua flowers 011 different plains, having an 
about two feet high; oval lanceolate leaves, univalvular general fpatha, protruding a 
fmooth on both udes, and the (talks termi- branching fpadix, compofed of many florets, 
nated by a corymbus of fnow-white, fweet- each with a threc-partcd pciianthium. Co- 
feented flowers. Appearing in July and holla, three oblong concave petals in the 
Auguft. males, and in the females is compofed of fix 

All thefc feveu fpecies of Phlox are hardy parts. Stamina, three very Ihorr filaments, 
perennials, originally from North-America ; and oblong linear anthcrac. * Pistillum, a 
durable in root, but renew their (talks annu- roundilh germen, awl-ftiapcd ftyle, and acute 
ally. Confuleied as flowery plants, they me- (ligma. Pericardium, an oval, baccacc- 
rit culture in every good garden, for tliey ] ous, unilocular fruit, containing- one nearly 
flower very ornamentally : the flowers ate all] oval, very hard feed, 
monopetaious, falver (haped, and collected The fpecies is: 
into large confpiruous bunches at top, con- Phcenix da fly lifer a. 

tinning three or lour weeks in beauty, but Hate-hearing Greater Palm , or Indian 

are rarely lucceeded by ripe feeds in Eng- Date-tree.] Rifes with an upright, (Iraight, 
l an “; . . undivided, branchlefs trunk, from fifty to an 

T hey will profper in any of the compart- hundred feet high, (tudded with rugged pro- 
ments of the pleaiure-garden, but arc parti- tuberances, the veftiges of fallen leaves, and 
cidarly well adapted fqr cmbellifhing the the middle filled with pith; no proper branch- 
P^ctpal horders, &c. es, but crowded at top with a vaft, columnar. 

Mbit of the ions, may be had at the public (preadingcluflcr of pinnated branch-like leaves, 
tturfenes; -and flie proper feafon for remov- fix or eiglit feet long, compofed of long, fword- 
wg them is in autumn when tlieir ftalks de- (haped, complicated, fliff, alternate foliolcs; 

and 



tttid imJflft ft* le*V» fcftig fiMtebotts 
ctofttis t*F Whififh flower*, futceedbd ill the^ 
female plants by clufters of large ova! berries, j 

Varieties.] Male Date-tree, producing male i 
flowers* only — female Date-tree, producing I 
female flowers and fruit. * | 

The berries of this tree are the dates of the 
fliops, imported hither from Africa and die 
countries in the Levant. 

This lingular tree, like the reft of the Palm 
tribe, has ntf other brandies than its large 
leaves, e tch of which being a compolition of 
a leaf and branch, alwjysarifing from the top, 
and as the old leaves fall, the ftem forms itfelf 
and advances in height; but although the 
leaves grow very tall in a few years, yet the 
ftem advances but flowly, and can never be 
expeded to arrive at a flowering and fruiting 
ftate in this country; it, however, merits a 
place in our hot-houfe collections for its An¬ 
gularity. 

It muft always lie kept in pots of rich earth, 
and placed conftamly in the ftove ; and if 
there plunged in the bark-bed, it will make 
the greater pTogrcfs: obferving to give proper 
watering, and ihift it occafionally into larger 
pots. 

The propagation of this plant is by feed* 
procured from abroad, which fow as loon as 
poflibJc, in pots of light rich earth, and plunge 
them in a tan hot-bed, or in the bark-bed in 
the ftove; giving moderate waterings, they 
will foon come up, which, when a few ittchei 
high, prick into feparate (mall pots, plunge 
them iu the hot-bed, or in the bark-bed, as 
aforefaid; where they may remain, giving 
frequent waterings, and fhift them into larger 
pots, according as their progrefs of growth 
mav require. 

PHYL 1 CA, Baftard Alatemus. 

This genus is cwmpofed of ftirubby ever¬ 
green exotics of Africa, for the green-houfe 
collection ; are of branchy growth, dbtaimng 
three or four feet ftatuic, garnifhed with final! 
ever-green leaves; and clutters of pfcntape- 
talous whitifh flowers at the ends of the 
branches. 

Oafs and order, PcMandr'ta Afctiogynia. 

Chartu'irrs.'] L’alYx, many florets coHetSl- 
ed into a head, fitnuted on one common recep¬ 
tacle, each having a motiophyllous, five- 
paired, permanent cup. Corolla, each 
floie; is compofcd of five acuminated fqua- 
imilit* tiruuteil in the baft; of the divifionS of 
the calyx. Stamina, five fmall filaments 
under the fqiramtdtfe, anti Ample anther*. 
PtsTiLLUM, a roundHb, trilol>ed. rriloettlar, 
trivulvate capfule, having a rouiidiftt feed in 
each cell. 
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gardens art the ftyoe fdlloteilig: 
i. frttfte* Vhttofdet* 

H*at\- 4 tabtd pfijdka.] Hath a loWfti*iHdfy 
ftem, divided into many fpreadibg htifccRes, 
forming a bdfhy head, about Aired feet tkjjft, 
jelofely garni (lied with very narrow, fmall, 
heath-like, ciofe-fitting leaves, round the 
branches; and all Ale branches terminated by 
clofe clufters of Vrhrte flovwrsin autumn 
and winter. ¥ 

4 . PhYLIcX plifatfa. 

PtuMoJe-fiemrje# Pfiy/ica.J Hath a low 
ftirubby ftem, divided and branching about a 
yard high ; narrow awJ-flraped leaves, hairy, 
at top, placed alternately on fcvfcby fide of the 
branches; and the branches terminated by clofe 
downy heads off ringed white flowers; in au¬ 
tumn and whiter, 

3. Phylica bustifolia. 

Box-leaved Phylica.] Hath it fhrubby ere& 
ftem, branching four of five feet high; Anal! 
oval, obtufe, firm, fmooth, fparfed leaves; 
downy underneath; and the branches termi-, 
nated by fmaH heads of greenifh flowers; fix' 
autumn and Winter. f - 1 ' - 

All thefe fpecies are durable in root, ftem, and 
branches; and retain their leaves all the year. 

They being natives of ./Ethiopia, and other 
parts of Africa, are fotnewhat tender, requir¬ 
ing fhefter here it) winter, fo muft always be 
kept in pots, and placed among the green- 
houfe exotics, where they will efie& a very 
agreeable variety at all feafons, and flower 
annually - great part of autumn and winter; 
but do not produce* feed in England, 

Their propagation is chiefly eftc&ed by cut¬ 
tings and flips of the young moots. 

In fpring, about March or April, take oft 
a quantity of young cuttings, or flips of the 
fmall (boots, plant them in pots of rich earth, 
which plnnge in a hot-bed, or in the bark- 
bed in the ftove; giving frequent waterings, 
and occafional fhade from the fuu, they will 
foon emit roots, and become propel plants fit 
for potting oft' feparately m autumn; 

Or young cuttings or flips planted Tiny time 
in futnmet, particularly June and July, in 
pots as above, and placet! under 9f hot-bed 
frame, or covered clofe with hand-giafles, 
watered and flvuded, will alfo grow, hut 
will not be fo forward as thole of die fpring 

planting. v 
PHYLLAblTHUS, Sca-fide Laurel. 

* A genus fuitliftiing feme curious ever-green 
tree and ftmib exotics, of America and Afia, 
for the ftove coltefcfion, growing fix or eight 
to Wfi of twelve feet high, ornamented with 
beautiful large, oval, tahceolare, and pin- 
5 I a nated 
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stated fieriferow leaves; and male and female Thdelwo fmaH-fcver-green exotics form an 
flowers apart on the fame plant, bel|«fbaped agreeablevarlety in the green-houfe colle&ion 
fix-parted, fprcadmg, coloured caps ; no pe they maft be planted ut pots of light good 
tala; three ftamina in the males, a roundifh j earth, and managed as geraniums, and otlier 
gemien in the females; with three ftyles, fuc-Ifimitor green-houfe plants; they wty flower 
ceeded by a roundifb trilocular captule, con-1 in June and July; and ripen feed in autumn, 
taining three roundifh feeds. I by which, fown in the fpring in a hot-bed, 

Clafs and order, Monceciet Triandria. I the plants may be propagated; alfo by cuttings 

' The principal fpecies are, I in the fame feafon, or in fummer. 

x. PhyllanTRUs grandifolius. I PHYSALIS, (AlkekengiJ Winter Cherry. 

Great-leaved American Phyllanthus, or Sea -1 This genus confifts of herbaceous aud 
Jtdt Laurel.] Rifes with a tree-likc ftem andl fhrubby ornamental plants, for the plcafure- 
branches, gamifhed with large, ovate, obtufe, I ground', green-houfe, and ftove, moftly of 
entire leaves. I “Fight, branchy growth; garnifhed with ob- 

a. Phyllanthus Emblica. j long, oval, and heart-fhaped leaves; and 

PinnatedJhrifereut'teaved Indian Phyllan- J fmall, m’onopetalous, rotaccous, white and 
tins.] Riles with a tree-Kke ftem ; pinnated | yellow flowers. 

leaves, bearing flowers, and berry-like fruit. | Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

3. Phyllanthus Epiphyllanthus. | Charafiers .J Calyx is fmall, monophyl- 

Lanceolattflorifercus-Uaved American Phyl- 1 jous, pentagonous, femi-quinquefid, lwcll- 

lanthus.] Shrubby, with large lanceolate, I ing, and perfiftent. Cok.oi.la is mono- 
ferrated, {hining leaves, bearing flowers in j petalous and rotated, with a very fhort tube, 
fcrratures on the edges. land the limb large, plicated, and quinquefid. 

4. Phyllanthus Niruri. j Stamina, five Tmall, awl-fhaped filaments. 

Herbaceous Upright Phyllanthus.] Rifes j having ere<2 connivent anther*. Pistillum, 

with herhaceous, upright flems, pinnated leaves, I a roundifli germen, filiform ftyle, and ob- 
flower-liearing, and flowers pcduncled. I tufeftigma, Pericarpivm, a final!, round- 

Thele different fpecies efFe< 5 t a fine variety I ilh, bilocular berry, lodged in a large, fwoln, 
in their beautiful foliage, and the floriferous-1 pentagonous, coloured calyx, having many 
leaved, kinds have a Angularly Curious ap- 1 reniform feeds. 

pearance ; are all tender exotics, requiring a I There are about eight or ten fpecies in this 
conftant refidence in the ftove; and are pro-1 genus, confiding of hardy herbaceous peren- 
pagated by feeds from abroad, fown as loon I nial.s and annuals for adorning the pleafure- 
as obtained, in pots of light earth, plunged in a (garden, and fhrubby plants tor the green- 
liot-lied, or the bark-bed in the hot-hotife, Sec. j noufe and ftove cohesions, 
alfo foinetinies by layers, flips, and cuttings I Hatdy Herbaceous Perennial Kinds. 
by the fame affiftance. j Of thefe kinds there are only two fpecies 

PHYLLIS, Ballard Hare’s-Ear. I for our purpofe, both exotics of foreign coun- 

In this genus are retained fome final!, flirub-1 tries, but hardy enough to live here in the 
byifh, ornamental ever-green exotics from I open ground; one of which, Common Winter 
Afia, for the green-houfe, growing with foft Cherry, hath been long a refident in our gar- 
ligneous, jointed flems, two or three feet I dens, 
high, adorned with beautiful lanceolate andl 1. Physalis Alhekengi. 
oblong {hining leaves, and the branches ter- j (AlkekengiJ Common Winter Cherry.] Hath 
minuted by fmall pentaperakmi, reflexed, whit- j long, creeping, perennial roots; many up- 
ifh-purple flowers in panicles; having fmall j right, jointed, herbaceous flems, a foot and 
two-leaved cups, five fpear-fhaped, reflexed la naif high, branching at bottom; garnifhed 
petals, five ftamina, a turbinated germen, with I with large, oblong, acute, entire leaves, by 
two ftigmas, fucceeded by an oblong angular j pairs from the fame ftde of the ftalk *, and at 
fruit, with two feeds. (Pentandria £>igy- j the axillas, long llender pedunculi, terminat- 
nia j J ed by white flowers, fuccceded by round red 

The fpecies in our gardens are, I berries, inclofcd in the large inflated bladder- 

1. Phyllis Simpia nobla, I like calyx. 

(Simpia nobla J- or Canary Bajlard Hare's -1 a. PHYSALIS vifeofa. 
f«r-] With fpear-ihaped leaves, and in-1 Vifcotts-berried Virginia Winter Cherry.] 
fkaitedftipul®. I Hath a creeping perennial root; many upright 

«. Phylli8 indiea. I herbaceous ftems, about a foot high, panicu- 

Itsdtan Bajlard Hare’s-Ear.] With oblong I lated aboare; obtufe, repand, downy leaves by 
Jeares, end entire ftipuhe, j pairs; and at the axillas ycllowim flowers, 

fuc- 



fucceeded fcy greemfh-yellow vifaatts ber¬ 
ries. . '.'t. 

Both the ahovefpecies flower, in Jane or 
July, and the berries ripen in autumn; thofe 
of the ft fort refemble common red cherries, 
and exhibit a very ornamental appearance in 
autumn. 

The berries of the firft fort fAlkekengi) are 
ufed with fuccefs againft the crave! ana (lone, 
and the heat of urine; and may be earen 
ra>v, or boiled in milk, and fweetened with 
fugar. 

, Animal Kinds, 

There are two ftiecies of the annual kind 
proper for our collc&ion, both exotics, but 
hardy cnofigh to profper in the open bor¬ 
ders, > 

3. Physai*is angulata. 

Angular IVinter Cherry . J Rifes with an up¬ 
right firm fiem, divided into numerous an¬ 
gular finooth branches, growing two or 
three feet high ; oval indented leaves ; and 
at the axillas and ends of the branches fmall 
white flowers, fucceeded by large yellow*th 
berries. 

Varieties .] There are many varieties differ¬ 
ing in fome refpedt or other, but all retain the 
fpecific difference of having angular branches, 
and fmooth oval leaves. 

4. PHYSAC1sp«if/rr»S. 

Downy Winter Cherry .] Rifes with a 
fhort ftem, dividing low into numerous 
fpreading branches, oblong, downy, vifeous 
leaves; and at the axillas ereenifli-yellow 
pendulous flowers; fucceeded by large yel- 
lowilh berries. 

Varieties.] There are many varieties dif¬ 
fering from one another in fome peculiar mode 
of growth. 

Both thefe fpccies and refpe&ive varieties 
flower in June and July, and the berries ripen 
in autumn. 

Shrubby Green-houfe Kinds, 

Of thefe kinds thete are but two fpecies 
common to the Engliih gardens, both of which 
are of a fhrubby nature ; and being exotics of 
warm countries, require flicker of a green- 
houfe here in winter. 

f . Physalis fomnifera. 
omniftrous Sicilian Winter Cherry .] Hath 
a fhrubby ftem, branching three or four feet 
high, with the branches ere&; oval, fpear- 
ftiapcd, downy., entire leaves ; and at the ax¬ 
illas greenifti-white flowers in efufters, fuc¬ 
ceeded by fmail red berries. 

6. Puysalis jtexuofa . . f* 

Flexuofe Indian frinter Cherry .] Hatty, a 
fhrubby' ftem, branching four or flve feet 
high, with long flexuofe branches) oblong. 


tlmoft dofe-Gtting' Icavef« #nd at tbeaxiBia 
clufters of fmati greemfli-ftilow flowers, fbo 
ceeded by purpiifh berries. , 

Both thefe plants flower in Jtone a off July; 
and in favourable, warm, dry feafons, the; ber¬ 
ries ripen in autumn. " 1 • 

Shrubby Hot-houf* Kinds, 

There are two fpecies for the ftover boffi 
of them flirubby; and,being natives of the 
hot parts of India, dec. require the con- 
ftant aid of a (love to preferve them in'this 
country. , 

7. Physax.ii arborefeens. 

TiecAike Campeachy Phyfalis .J Hath a 
woody upright item, dividing and branching 
out at top ten or twelve feet high; oval hairy 
leaves, alternate below, and oppofite above - r 
and at die axillas, aim oft folitary, yellowifh, 
revolute flowers; fucceeded by fmall red 
berries, in dark purple bladders. 

8 . Physalis cttraffapica. 

If Inter Cherry, offCs 6 raJpto.y Hath, an un- 
der-ftirubhy branching ftem, rifing two or 
three feet high'; oval, downy, alternate leaves; 
and at the axillas fmall, clofe-fitting, yellow 
flowers, rarely, fucceeded by berries in Eng¬ 
land. . - 

The above eight fpecies of Phyfalis are the 
chief forts at prefent in our gardens ; they 
flower principally in June, July, and Auguff;.. 
the flowers are fmall, and confift. each ot one 
rotated, or wheel-fliapcd, quinquefld petal; 
which in moft of the fpecies are fucceeded by 
ripe berries inclofed in the calyx, forming an 
inflated, or blafldery-like, coloured cover, open¬ 
ing at top, and diteovering the fruit, and ap¬ 
pears very beautiful in the autumn feafon. 

All the forts are retained in curious gardensh 
as plants of ornament. 

The herbaceous fpecies, both of the per* 
ennial and annual kinds, fucceed in the open 
ground; the former all die year, and die lat¬ 
ter in furamer, and make a pretty "appearance, 
efpecially in autumn, with their beautiful 
cherry-like red berries : obferving, however, 
that asthefecond fop,. Phyfalis vtjeofa, is ra¬ 
ther of a tender nature, fome plants Ihould alfo 
be kept in pots,, to move to occaflonal (belter 
of a garden-frame,. &c. in frofty weather. 

The flmibby kinds, both of the green-houfe 
and. hot-houfe, muft always be kept in pots 
for moving to (belter oftnefe conservatories, 
and managed as other fhrubby exotics of 
each collection. 

The Preparation of all the Sorts. 

The propagation of ail the forts is eafiiy ef¬ 
fected by feed; and' the herbaceous peren¬ 
nials Hkewife by patting the roots; and the 
flirubby kinds of the green-houfe and ftove 

aifo 
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t^fo by cuttings; fee each fort fender a fcpa- ftrrtrt potent, retittced ftylw, having fimpte 
rate(iead as follows: permanent ftigrnas. Pericarpium, an ow- 

Herbaceous Perennial Kinds.—Thefe forts bicufar, depreffed, ten-furrowed, ilecemlocular 
a»ay be multiplied abundantly by feed, and berry* having a tingle kidney-lhaped feed in 
by parting the roots. I. By Seed. — Sow it each cell. , 

in autumn as loon as ripe, of in fpring, in a There are four fpecies, tljree herbaceous, 
bed or border of light, dry foil, covering there and one fhrubby; the moft material of which 
half an inch deep; and when the plants are are the two following herbaceous perennials, 
come up about two or three inches high, prick I. Phytolacca deeandria .' 
them out in nurferv-rows to (land till autumn Decandrous Virginia Phytolacca , or Common 
then tranlplant them where they are to re- American 'Nightjhad*.] Hath a very thick, 
main. 2. By parting the Roots. — They lleiby* divided, deeply penetrating root; up* 
multiply plentifully by the root, which may right, ftrong, herbaceous Rems, dividing and 
be parted any time in open weather from Oc- branching lix orfeven feet high, covered with 
tober till March ; every flip having fibres at a purplilh bark ; gamilhed with large, ob- 
fcottom, and a bud at top, will form a good long, entire leaves, placed irregularly ; and 
plane. at the joints and axiihs of the llalks long pe- 

Annual Kinds.—Both thefe forts are raifed duncufi, fuftaining each a large cluflcr of 
from feed annually in fpring, in April, either nnall decandrous and decagynous, purple 
in a warm border, or in a hot-bed, to brine, flowers, fucceeded by depreffea ten-furrowed 
them more forward into flower: fow the feed berries, ripening in aurumn. 
about a quarter of an inch deep; and when 2. Phytolacca ottandria. 
the plants are come up about three inches Oilandrous Mexican Phytolacca .] Hatlb a 
high, prick them out, which if alfo in a hot- flefliy root] upright, ftrong, herbaceous ftem, 
bed for a month, it will forward them great- dividing and branching two or three feet high ; 
ly; hardening them gradually to the open air. oval, fpear-fiiapcd, veined leaves, placed ir- 
tben tranfplant them in moift weather, with regularly; and from the fide of tile branches 
balls, into the borders, pots, or places where ong pedunculi, terminated by fpikes of clofc- 
thev are to flower. itting, o&androus and ocMogvnous, white 

Green-houfe Kinds.—They are heft pro- flowers •, fucceeded by deprefleJ, ten-turrow- 
pa gated by feeds in a liot-bed ire fpring; and ed berries, ripening in autumn, 
when the plants are a few inches high, prick Both thefe fpecies flower in July and Au- 
them out iutd feparate fmall pots, giving wa- ;uft: the flowers are numerous in each clus¬ 
ter and occafionai fhade: afterwards manage ter and fpike each flower being compofed 
tliem as otter fhrubby exotics of the green- of five permanent petals, &c. fucceeded by 
houfe. ictries (as deferilied in the charadters), fur- 

Cuttings of thefe forts may alfo be ftruck li filing plenty of ripe feed in favourable au- 
by aid of the hot-bed, in fpring or hummer. tumns. 

Hot-houfe Kinds. — They may he raifed The juice of the berries flains linen and 
both from feed town hi pots, and plunged in paper of a fine purple colour, but is not 
a hot-lied; and by cuttings in fpring or fum- iafting. 

tucr, planted in pots and plunged in any good Thefe plants are perennial in root, but an- 
hot-bed, or in the bark-feed of the ftuve, lual inftafk, which tiling in fpring, decays 
iic. at the approach of winter. 

PHYTOLACCA, American Nightfhade. They may be employed as plants of orna- 
It furniflies principally herbaceous plants, nent in any of the compartments of the plea- 
one or two of which, hardy perennials, arc ure garden, but principally in a dry firuation, 
retained as ornamental plants for the pleafure- where they will abide in root many years, 
garden; riling feveral tcet high, adorned wirh urticulafly the firft: fort, and fhoot np new 
large oblong and oval entire leaves ; and cluf- talks every fpring, and produce their flowers 
ters of pentapetalous flowers. and fruit abundantly, and make a good ap- 

Clafs and order, Deeandria Decagynia. >ea ranee. 

Chur utters . J Calyx, none. Corolla, . The firft fpecics, Phytolacca deeandria , is 
five roundifli, concave, fpreading, coloured, lie fort the inoft commonly known and cul- 
permanent, reflexed petals. Stamina, ten, ivated. 

or four entries Iris or more filaments, in dit- The propagation of both the fpecies is by 
{great fpecies, and roundifli anthers. Pis- ecd, fown in fpring, in any bed or border of 
fcliLteM, an orbicular dteprefled geimen, di- h-ht eartli, in fballow drills half an inch deep;, 
iwded ore the outfide, and terminated by ten very and when the plitnts art come up three or four 
o inches 
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iachet Wgh, plant them out fa rtoift wea¬ 
ther, either in nurfery-rowa dU autumn or 
d onccioto the places where they ate to re¬ 
main, 

P1NV5* Fine-tree, including the fir-tree, 

&c. 

This genus comprifes a grand cohesion of 
noble ever-green trees, and one deciduous 
. kind, obtaining great height and magnitude, 
and. of high value and worth, both for their 
‘ bdautiful growth to emhellifh ornamental 
plantations, and t<»r their great utility as tim¬ 
ber-trees. All of them clofcly garnilned with 
finall, linear, accrofe leaves ; and monoecious, 
amentaceous, apctalous flowers, fucceedcd in 
the females by asfcaiy conic feed-velfcl, called 
a cone. 

Clafs and order, Afoneecia Monadelphia . 

Charailers. ] Calyx, male and female 
flowers, feparatc on the fame plant, having 
fcaly calyces; the males being collected into 
fcaly bunches, and the females into an im¬ 
bricated cone, compofed of oblong, rigid, 
permanent fcalcs, each containing two florets. 
Corolla, no petals, each floret confiding 
only of the fru&ilications. Stamina, ma¬ 
ny monadelphous filaments having ercdl an¬ 
ther*. Pistillum, a very fmall germen, 
awl-lhapcd ftyle, and fimple ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, none: the feeds are lodged in the 
calycinai fcaly cone; each feed is nn oblong- 
oval nut, furnifhed with a membranaceous 
wing. 

To tlijs genus of Pinus, Linnaeus has add¬ 
ed. Abits, the Fir-tree, Ccdnts and Larix , the 
Cedar of Lebanon and Larch-tree; which 
former botanifls confulcrcd as fo many di- 
ftin£V genera.; but their generic characters be¬ 
ing the fame in every refpedt as the Pinus, 
they arc now all ranged as fpccies only of that 
genus: all the fpccics of which, except the 
Larix, are ever-greens, and rife to a vaft 
height, fome above an hundred feet, with 
perfectly ftraight Items; branching all around 
almoft to the very bottom, moftiy in circular 
tiers or courfcs, at diflances one above an¬ 
other, fpreading regularly like rays, in a iomc- 
what horizontal petition, fliortcning gradu¬ 
ally towards the top, fo as to give the head a 
coisical form ; and, being, very clofcly gar- 
nifhed with linear, or very narrow accrofe 
leaves, appear with a beautiful majeftic 
grandeur; and are all fo very hardy, that they ' 
profper in almoft any foil and fituation, and. 
are exceedingly well adapted both for orna-j 
mental and profitable plantations. 

There are ahout ten or twelve diftinCl fpc¬ 
cies : thofe commonly called Pine-trees arc 
very diftinguiihabie by light from the Firs, 


tudboA of thofe fto/h tbcCedtr of.£*b#»on 
and Larch-tree. The leaves, of former 
(Pine-tree) come out by two* three, or five, 
from the Mine point ana (heath; thofe of die 
Firs come outfitujly, and, in the Cedar rtf Le¬ 
banon and Larch, arife in hunches fren^me 
fame point, thofe of each bunch fpreai out 
every way, 

jp«** Kind *; having two, thru, or five Leaves 
in each Sheath, 

There are fever a] fpecies of thefe kinds, 
with feme varieties; ail hardy ever-greeii 
trees. 

1. Pinus fylvqfirie^. . 

Wild Pine-tree, or Scotch Pine, mofi com¬ 
monly called Scotch Fir .] Rifes with an up¬ 
right, perfeCUy ftraight flem, from about fifty 
to feventv feet high, or more*, branching re¬ 
gularly all around; (hurt, (mooch,dark-green 
leaves, two in each (heath ; but the primordial 
or firft leaves come lingly ; and ihort pyra¬ 
midal acute cones. 

It grows wild in gravelly woods, in many 
of the northern parts of Europe, and in great 
plenty in the Highlands of Gotland: hence 
the name Scotch Pine, See, 

There arc vaft plantations of this valuable 
tree in moft parts of Scotland, where they 
beautifully enrich gentlemen’s eftates, in. 
which we may fee them profper in all expo- 
fures and foils, even on mountains and rocks, 
as well as in low moift ground; fo may be 
cultivated to great advantage iu any fituation, 
and in places, where many other trees, dec. 
would not thrive. 

The timber of this tree is the common red 
or yellow deal, of great value for all kinds of 
buddings. 

2. Pinus pinafier. 

Pinaficr , or Foreign Wild Pint.] Rifes with 
an upright, ftraight item, from fifty to fixry 
or f'eventy feet high, lending out large, hori¬ 
zontally fpreading, yellowiih branches, irre¬ 
gularly ; very long, (mouth leaves, two in 
each /heath, but die primordial ones lingly ; 
and very long, pyramidal, acute cones. - 

3. PiNi?s pinna, > 

Italian Stone Pine.] Rifes with an Upright, 

ftraight Item, fifty or fixty feet high, having 
a rouglulh bark; very long, fea-green leaves, 
two in each (heath, with the primordial ones 
lingly and ciliated; and large, roundilh, tur¬ 
binated, clofo conies; having large eatable 
kernels. 

It is a native of Italy and Spain, where the 
kernels of the cone are in much cftee.n for 
eating, and are very wholefome, and good 
for colds and confumptions. 

4. Pinus Sttobus . 


Strains 
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Btrobus Pine-tree, commonly called Weymouth 
Pine, j Rifes with an upright very ftraight 
ftem, an hundml feet high, or more, branch¬ 
ing widely around, having, a very fmooth 
bark; long, lender, dulkv-green leaves, by 
fives in cadi {heath ; and long, {lender, loofe 
cones. 

It is a native of North America, and firft 
cultivated here on Lord Weymouth’s eflate, 
hence the name, Weymouth Pine. It is a 
tree of admirable beauty; and _ the prodigi- \ 
6us height and' magnitude which it attains, 
renders it of great value for its timber, and 
makes the moft excellent mafts for fliips. 

$. Pi nits Tee da. * 

‘ Torch' Pint, or Three-leaved Virginia Swamp 
Pine.] Rifes with an upright ftem to a great 
height; having lo£g, {lender leaves, by three 
in each fheath: and large, long, loofe cones. 

It grows naturally in low r fwampy grounds 
in Virginia and Canada. 

6. Pin us Cembra. 

(CembraJ—or Mountain Siberian Pine.] 
Rifes with an upright ftraight ftem, forty or 
fifty feet high ; having long, {lender, very 
fmooth, light-green leaves, five in a {heath ; 
and large dole cones, 

7. PlNUS paluftris. 

Swamp Prickly-ctned Carolina Piste.] Rifes 
with an upright, ftraight ftem, twenty to 
thirty feet hi {pi; very long, flender leaves, 
growing by threes in a {heath, at thfe ends of 
the branches, and fubcylindrical prickly cones. 

It grows naturally in low fwampy grounds 
in Carolina and Georgia. 

The above feven forts are the principal fpe¬ 
cies of the Pine kind; but there are fevcral va¬ 
rieties that belong to one or other of them, 
and are diftinguahed in the norferies by the 
■ following names and deferiptions. 

Frankincenfc threc-leaved American Pine 
—Virginia clufter-coned Pine—Mugho two 
and three-leaved Mountain Pine—Jerfey two¬ 
leaved prickly-coned Pine—Aleppo fpread- 
ing-branched, two-leaved Pine—dwarf two- 
leaved American Pine. 

Fir Kinds (Abies) having Solitary or Singly- 
placed Leaves. 

There are about fix fpecies of thefe forts, 
with fome varieties; aU hardy ever-green 
trees. 

r S. PlNUS Abies. ' 

(Abies) — or Common Fir-tree, commonly 
called Norway Spruce Fir.] Rifes with an up¬ 
tight ftem, to a great height, branchy to the 
bottom; folitary, narrow, awl-ftiaped, {harp- 
fmooth, dark-green leaves, ftanding 
two ways; and large cones, fix or eight inches 
'Icasgi, lunging downward. 


N 

Varieties.] Red Norway fpruce Fir—White 
Norway fpruce Fir—JLong-concd Cornifh 
Fir, having longer leaves! and cones eight or 
ten inches long. 

They grow naturally in. Norway, and 
other northern parts of Europe, where they 
are commonly denominated Pitch-firs, becaufe 
in thofe countries great quantities of pitch, &c. 
is extracted from them; their timber is the 
white deal, fo greatly efteeined by the joiners.' 

9. PlNUS canadenjss. 

Canada Spruce Fir.] Rifes with an upright, 
ftraight ftem, to a great height, branching 
from bottom to top ; folitary, very narrow, 
{hortifh, obtufe-pointed, dark-green leaves; 
and fmall clofe cones an inch*long. 

Varieties.] Canada white fpruce—red fpruce 
—and black fpruce Fir; differing from each 
other principally in the colour of the cones. 
Thefe are all natives of North America. 

10. Pinus picea. 

Pitch-tree, commonly called Silver Fir.] 
Rifes with an upright very ftraight ftem, iix- 
ty or feventy feet high, or more, branching 
tninly, having a fmooth bark; folitary fiat 
leaves, emarginated at top, marked with two 
livery white lines underneath ; and has very 
long ere& cones. 

it grows naturally in the Alps, Germany, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, and is re¬ 
markable for affording plenty of turpentine, 
&c. 

11. Pinus Balfamea. 

Balm of Gilead Fir. ] Rifes with an up¬ 
right, ftraight ftem, very branchy almoft. to 
the bottom ; clofely garnifhed with folitary, 
flat, obtufe leaves, flightly emarginated at the 
top, of a dark-green above, and marked with 
whitilh lines underneath; and fmall roundith 
cones. 

Variety.] With variegated leaves. 

This tree and variety are natives of North 
America; they are remarkable for their bai- 
famic aromatic nature ; the buds and leaves 
being remarkably fragrant; and any part of 
the tree being cut or broken, it will emit 
abundance of fine balfamicjuice, or turpen¬ 
tine. Both the varieties alfume a beautiful 
growth, and have great merit for all orna¬ 
mental plantations. 

12. Pinus americana. 

American Hemlock Spruce Fir.] Rifes with 
an upright ftem of moderate height, branch¬ 
ing thinly; narrow obtufe leaves, ranged two 
ways; anil roundijfh cones. 

Cedar of Lebanon, and Larch Kinds, having 
Ltavts in Bunches, 

There are only three fpecies of thole kinds, 
one a celebrated ever-green tree, of noted an¬ 
tiquity ; 
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tlqutty; die others art beautiful deciduate* 
trees; all of them valuable for ornament, and 
for timber plantations. 

13. Pin us Cedrus. 

CedarLebanon.] Rifes with an upright 
trunk, obtaining conliderable height and mag¬ 
nitude, branching horizontally around to a- 
great width ; clolcly garniihed with narrow, 
acute, Hiff leaves, in bunches from die fame 
point; and largiih, thick, ciofe cones. • 

* ft is a native of Mount -Libanua in Syria; 
is very hardy, and profpers herein aim oft arty 
foil and situation. 

This famous and curious tree is the lofty 
and fpreadiug Cedar fo greatly celebrated in 
feripture; to which ‘many lieuuttfld alldfions 
and comparifons are mode ; and Is *moft cer¬ 
tainly a tree of fntgular grandeur, ‘after hav¬ 
ing arrived to fome corrhderable growth, as 
it fpreads its -horizontal branches in the mod • 
agreeable form, very widely around; which 
agrees with the allti(ion of the Pfalmift when 
laving— She fpreadeth her branches like the ce- 
dar-tree. Mount Libanus feems to "be the 
chief place of its natural ter original refidcnce ; 
u’heie, by accounts of travellers, there are 
(till a few old trees of prodigious magnitude 
remaining ; but the cones 'having been di- 
fperfed into many different countries, they have 
railed large plantations of the trees, which in¬ 
fo me places are arrived to a conGderable fizc ; 
though in England there are only at prefent 
here and there- lome trees that are of any con- 
fulcrahle growth: they, however, are now 
railed abundantly in nil the public nurferies ; 
and of late years numbers of the trees have 
been planted on many eftates, for they will 
prol'per iu almoft any foil and expofure, and 
have great merit for all ornamental planta¬ 
tions j likewife as timber-trees: the wood of 
which being of fuperior value. 

h is faid the timber of this fine tree is proof 
againfl all putrefaction, and that it will con¬ 
tinue found two thoufand treats: -it was great* 
ly ufed in rite buildings of Solomon's temple, 
and other facrcd ftruCturcs of antiquity. 

14. PlNUS Laritc *— (Deciduous,J 

(Larix) —■ the Larch-tree , or Deciduous 

Pine.] Rifes with an upright, ftraight, whit- 
ilh flern, to a great height; fending out ma¬ 
ny (lender branches all around; garniihed with 
long, fmely-narrow, obtufe pointed, light- 
green leaves, in Hunches from the fame point, 
(pleading open above; and with dowers of 
different colours in die varieties; fuccecdcd 
by finall, clofe, acute cones, an inch long. 

Jt is a native of the Alps, Switzerland, and 
Italy, dec. which; though deciduous, • is a 
tree of beautiful -growth. 


' Common red' hat¬ 

ing reddifh flowers and cows—whifo Larfib- 
tiee--blac'k /kmerkan Larchvhefc—horizon¬ 
tal Latch-tree: -^dwarf Larch-tree. : 

|C.; Fturus penduja— : (Deciduimsi$ ~ 

Siberia# Larch.] Rife*'" witty..’* 
ftraight, upright ftem, to a conffderable. 
height, brantmng out around into matty lore, 
(lender, pendulous branches; garniihed win* 
Very narrow-linear, obfofo-pomtctk dark- 
green leaves, in Hteftche* from the famepomt, 
jpreading open above; fcrid flowers fucceeded 
by final! clofe acuu^cones. 1 

All thefe fifteen fperaejrof Pirns and their, 
refpedive varieties, fiafce’ very finely-narrow 
linear, chaffy, aadbriftle-fha ped leaves, and 
final! flowers of bait," little appearance, gene-, 
rally produced in April and May; all monos- 
cio us, apecafous, amentaceous,' and conic.; 
the males colfeCftr into conic fpikres at the 
ends of the branches ; the females into clofe 
oval cones* '^Bif "mlin'y rigid fcbly calyxes, 
which. together gradually grow to a hard 
fcaly cone, . involving the feeds, doe under 
each fcale, ^ripening in .winter and ftpring; 
when the cones, as many as wanted for the 
feed, (houid be gathered. 

Moil or all the foregoing fpccies and va¬ 
rieties are trees of lofty growth, of the ftrft 
magnitude and beauty, ftraight, fwift, and 
ftupcradcros growers; of which the firft thir¬ 
teen fpedfc y are ever-greens; the others, con- 
Jiftine of the Larches, are deciduous; and 
are all of a hardy nature, fo as to profper iu 
almoft any foil and Gtuation; having all great 
merit both to enrich our ornamental planta¬ 
tions, and mod of them alfo as timber-trees 
and for either purpofe they may be employed* 
m any expofure in gardens, parks, or held*, 
or either in plains, or the (ides or tops of hills,, 
and in woods and clumps of all torts; the 
Scotch Pine in particular is the hardieft of all 
the forts; fearcely any country, foil; of fitua- 
. jtion comes amifs to it, even on the tops of 
.mountains and rocks where thereiab&rdly any 
'earth, and only crevices for their roots to ftrike 
into ; in (hort, all the other fpecies of Pinm 
in general pofiefs nearly the fame degree of 
1 ardinefs; for though , they may make the 
Igrcateft progrefs in deep and fomewhat molft 
(oils, yet they wil) alfo thrive tolerably both in 
i-hyey and (hndy foils, as well as in a gravelly, 
•flouy, and flaty .groundfo that all the forts 
may be ctnplpyeft almoft any where both for 
ornamental or.profitslile plantations: remark¬ 
ing, haweVer. that the better the foil is, the. 

§ reatcrcrogref» they witi probably make in 
icir growth. 

'therefore thefirfiqe rites art highlv proper 
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for plantations, of-all kinds, both^br. 
andprofit; and will gready beautify and-er^ 
liven the fcene, as well as cfcufe great variety 
among themfelves,' by the difference of their 
leaves and cones; and as all the forts produce 
cones abundantly, furnilhed with 4 plenty of 
feed, they may be eafily raifed in any quantity 
in the common ground. . See their Prof*- 
gation. 

It is affirmed th^t plantations of thefe trees, 
bcfides dieir being beautiful to behold when 
growing, and profitable as timber-trees, ren r 
der the air exceedingly wholefome by their 
balfamic afid aromatic exhalations, which they 
emit, and diffufe widely around. 

' They are all very fwift growers, as after 
being a few years old, they often&oot two 
Or three feet in height, in the courfe of one 
feafon, moftly performing the whole (hoot by 
Midfummer; and always afpire with one ere« 
firm (hoot in, die middle, forming die ftem, 
which, at the terminationof every year's (hoot, 
fends out a tier of branches circularly. 

Considered as fored or timber-trees, they 
am of great value, as their timber is the 
principal wood ufsd in our btifldings, Sec. 
but the principal fans for timber-trees arc, 
die Scotch Pine—Pinader —Weyraouth Pine 
•—Swamp Pine—Stone Pine—-Spruce Fir» and 
varieties—and Silver Fir. The timber of 
thefe forts is what we commonly call .deal, 
and is Of universal utility,, pardcutaak for all 
kinds of buildings,- and innumerable other 
ufes: they are au© of great value in {hip¬ 
building, andarc nioft excellent for mails, 
in which they exceed ^1Lother trees yet known, 
particularly the Scotch Pine", Pinafter, .and 
•Weymouth Pine, but. the latter mod of alb 
as it often grows ta above a hundred, feet high, 
with proportionable fubfthncc. 

The Cedar of Lebanon and Larch-tree may 
alfo be employed in our plantations of timber- 
trees, for they will arrive to a great fixe in 
this country, as is evident by fome old toes 
now in fome gardens, Sec. 

Mod of thefe trees are refinoua or gummy, 
of an agreeable aromatic find!* but Utter 
tafte. 

It is from the Pine and Fir kinds that pitch,.] 
turpentine, and rofin are. procured; wring 
extracted from the growing trees, in the 
.countries where they abound, and of which is 
made a very confiderable merchandife. - 

Mcft of thefe trees poffefs alfo very falutary 
medical properties. A deco&iou in milk of 
Is.of Pihafter, .or the extremity of the 
—^- branches polled in fpring, is faid, with 
9 ft > regimen, to cure the mod con- 
curvy :. thcbranchcs of the 
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SpruceFir,are ufed by die Ameri¬ 
cans for makingtheirTpruce-beer. 

Alt the Jbeclcs of thefe trees are propagated 
in great abundance in the public nurieries, 
where they may be pujehafed in any t quanhty 
.at moderate rates, or may be eafily railed front 
feed, as direfted under the article of their 
Propagation. 

It is advifable to plant out all thefe trees ■ 
when they are young, three'or four to five or 
fix feet high*, or if younger, the better; as tkey* 
will root more freely, and make much greater 
progrefs. 

The bed feafon for planting all thefe kind* 
£of trees is autumn or fpring, i. e. September, 
November, for the autumnal 
pfoatio&mhd February and March for the 
fpring; though.they may alfo all be removed. 
with tolerable fucccfs any time in open wea* 
therinwinter,fromSeptcmliertill March; but 
thofe tranfplantedearly in autumn will generally 
have taken root,before winter comes on, and 
begin to edablifh themfelves more.firmly be¬ 
fore the drought of the eufuing ftnmner. 

-When intended to have, ornamental plan¬ 
tations of thefe trees, they may be planted 
both in clomps and in continued plantations, 
fometimes by thcrtifelv.es, and fome in afTem- 
blage with other trees of fimilar growth, da¬ 
mming the evergreens principally with thofe 
of tbat tribe; though, for the general parr, 
they appear to the. bed advantage when dif- 
pofed by themfelves in various elegant clumps, 
and- running plantations: obferving to have a 
proper intermixture of the. different forts, and 
allow a proper didance between the trees, 
that they may have room to fpread dieir heads 
around didincUy, And be branchy quite, to thes 
bottom.' Some trees of different forts.may al¬ 
ibi be. cfifppfed as (ingle objefb, in lawns, 
parks, and other (pacioOs openings. . 

But when defigned to have, any planted for 
timber-trees,. it is advifeble to have quite; 
young plants not exceeding throe or four feet- 
growth; and they (hould always be planted its 
continued plantations, and fet pretty clofe, fa 
as to draw each other up. more effc&uallw in . 
height; ' for it is the lerigth as well as the (ub- 
dance of,this .timber- that great ly enhances its. 
value; .therefore they maybe planted only four-, 
or five feet afunder, and in feven, eight, on 
ten years, according tatheir advanced growth v 
fome may be.thioned out, and in two or three 
yean after, the thinning may be. repeated i 
and-fo continue gradually thinning out the un¬ 
derlings, which will do for poles, .(pars. Sec. 
and thus (hould thefe plantations be thinned 
occafionally tiil die.principal trees defigned for 
dandiiig are arrived at maturity? whereby il 
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aSEt making any plantation ofthefe mnh frEae SwaimiXS fe 

either for pleafure or profit, wo farther trou- asno* |$ jqerdi the feeds: thus the (cate* wil 
hie or enpenfc'is neceffary, than keeping.down opes), and the feeds ipay eafiir be beaten'can 
large weeds, &c. whjlll the plantation 4 s of 4 neir cells ; though’ tome wits, pafticixlar- 
young, and fencing againft cattle; for they do ly the Stone Pine, Cenltn, and O&lar of L©- 
not require any trimming, aa the branches of banoft cones, are fo clofe and hard that fife iced* 
thefe trees {hatdd not commonly be. lopped, cannot be diil9dgcd without violence, as aboye 
which would not only fpoil the beauty of their ohferved, and'is generally efiedted either by 
natural growth, but would retard their general breaking them with a vice, or by boring a hole 
growth in proportion. - „ with an mftrtufeeut up the middle of each cone, 

j Propagation and Gtneral Culturt -of all tit then having a wooden or iron wedge-form peg 
Sorts. of a proper fizc, drive it through the hole, which 

All the fpecies of Pima and varieties m ge- wilt fain and divide t)ie cope fo as die feales 
neral are propagated only by feed, Which will may be eafily removed and die feeds taken put 
grow freely in the common ground, either in ready kk fowing, 

beds or borders of light earth, or in pots or a With regard cojthe proper foil and fituation 
boxes of the like foil, in order for moving oca in which to fow dude feeds, almofl: any conv¬ 
ent tonally to different flotations at different mon light ground in the nurfery will do, but 
feafons; and die feafon for fowing all the forts give preference, where practicable, to a light 
is in March and April. iandy loamy fed; and as to fituathuf or expo- 

Mod; of the forts produce cones abundantly Cure, it may^ptifr be any 6f the open quarters 
in our gardens and plantations, ripening in of .die fesraaxy, or hi a foojswlia t .fbady bor- 
autumn and winter, containing plenty of der, in wlj^jb they generallv rife ftrongecdian 
feeds; obferving to gather the-cones in the in a billexpbfere, uqkfe the beds. See, ‘are 
proper time. All thole in particular that are fhaded occanonaUy'in hot dry weather in fuu- 
of a loofe nature ought to be gathered early ny days when die plants begin to oome up. 
in winter, otherwife they are apt to open and The beft.feafon for fowing ait the.forts is 
differainate their feeds; hut thofe that are com- March, but not later than the beginning of 
pad and firm may hang longer, and be ga- April. v 

thered any time about the middle or end of ’ Having, therefore, a proper quantity of 
winter, or towards fpring. The cones of inoft feed ready, and the ground prepared by pro¬ 
of the forts are alfo lent us from the different per digging, and farmed into one or more 
countries where the trees abound; parties- beds, three or four feet wide, take advantage 
Jarly the Italian Stone Pine, Cembra Pine, Ce- of a djy day, and fow the feeds, Scattering 
dar of Lebanon, and of fevwal other curious them moderately thick all over the furfe.ee or 
forts; and are fold at moft of the public our- the beds, bating them gently into the ground 
feries and feed-dealers at moderate rate*; ei~ witfe the back of a fpade fmoothiy, and co* 
ther the cones entire, or die feeds cleared from ver them half an inch deep with finely-broken 
the cones: the method of taking*out the feeds light mould; or where there are Only a final! 
is as dirc&ed below'. - quantity to be raifed, the feeds may he fovirn 

It mull be obferved of getting the feed out in large pots, or boxes, of light fandy 16 am, 
of the cones, that as the cones are compofed covering them the above depth; thougtt this 
of numerous hanl bony feales, very cfofely nradlice is more particularly nccoffary Tor the 
placed, having the feeds lodged between them; Cedar of Lebanon, in order to move the plants 
and that fometimes the feales being almoll to a lhady fituation in fummer,~and to a funny 
united, cfpedally in feme of the Pine kinds, warm expofure in winter; but for the fake of 
Cedar of Lebanon, fee. and often fo clofcly which convenience, fomefpw fcverat of the 
involve the feeds as they cannot be dillodged principal Pme' kimfejajnte <*rboxes;. ’..and 
without violence of breaking or fplitting the fometimes, in onlCT tojforwardl them as much 
cones open with an inllroment; though thofe as polfible, fow them irr pots, and plunge 
of many of the fort* will open readily by ex- them ^ jwl to, bring Up 

poling them before a fire, or to the Mimum- the nwyeifer;. will all fucceed 

mer iun, when the heat will caufe the feales tolerably hi fffe^ful} ground, efpecially all the 
to open gradually* fo as the feeds will eafily ,Pme^$|j^ ^r^i^kirufc ;aitf molt of the 
{hake out • but by watting rill fummer for the forb th fixmfevenweeks after 

heat of the fun to-open the cones, we lofe fkfjtff?.': '< r $y\ f\ * ' - 

a year in the time of fowing, therefore hav- Having, however, fawn the feed, the foL 
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4> Yke.irttle attendances are neeefifetpitt *►* 
&lpSt to die care of the feed-bed and young 
Seedling plants. In the firft place obferve, 
that a* thefe feedlings generally rife out of the 
ground with the hulk of the feed on their 
tops, which being once ohferved by the birds, 
they will attack them from all parts, and if 
not prevented, will' pull them up as fail as 
they appear above ground;r. it is therefore ad¬ 
visable to defend them at this time, by fpread- 
ing nett over the beds. See. upon proper fup- 
port, to remain Until the plants are all fairly 
come up, and have thfiift their huiks off their 
heads. . In the next place, k will be of advart- 
«^e at this time to gi ve occasional fligjrt Shade 
of mats,' in hot funny days, to thofe in a full 
expofure. Give alfo occafional very mode* 
rate waterings in dry weather; and keep them 
clear from weeds all fuumten With the a- 
bove care the feedlings wifi' advance and form 
little ilender plants by autumn following, 
though feme probably will only, he fumidred 
with a few leaves at top, and juft formed buds 
in the centre, ready to puih next fpring; 
others, more forward, will likely have made a. 
Short (hoot by autumn- obferving they are to 
remain in the feed-bed till a year hid: they ore 
hardy enough to ftapd the winter without any 
covering, except the Cedar of Lebanon, which, 
if the weather proves fevere, it may be proper 
to foelier occasionally either with mats or 
a hot-bed frame: but all.the ofoers.tenerally 
Hand the fevereft froft unhurt; and by fpring 
following, all the forts lhould be pricked out 
into hurtery-beds. 

In fpring following,' therefore, the feed- 
lings being one year old, they ftumld in ge¬ 
neral be pricked out from the feed-bed into 
nurfery-beds: IVforeh or beginning of April is 
the proper time, obfervmg to form, beds for 
their reception four feet wide-, then taking up 
the feedlings out of the feed-bed with all weir 
roots as entire as poffible, prick them in the 
new-prepared beds, in rows fix inches afun- 
der; here let them have two years’ growth, 
when by the end of the fecono Aiouner they 
will have (hot fix inches, or more j then,- in 
fpring after, it is advifaWe to tranfplant them 
in wider rows, alfo in the nurfeiy obferving, 
in this fccood removal, to fet them in rows two 
feet afundcr, and orie at leaft in the lines, as 
they are to remain here till of a proper growth 
for final tranfplantation; they will here flmot 
fix,er eight inches more in height the enfuirto 
fommer} and in another year they will pu(h 
Wih much greater vigour,, probably make a 
^ yard-o,-two feet long** fo that 

about four or. five years old, they will 
1 a yanl or more high; and if they 
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fland a .year or, itwp. longer) they wifi he pro* 
portions bly taller, and of full fixe for final 
tFsnfplaOtation, 

Though, for a general plantation, it is moft 
advifuble te Craufplant tliefe forts of# trees fi¬ 
nally when, not above two or three feet high, 
at they generally take root fooner, and fet to 
growing more - freely than trees of larger 

g rowth ; for although moft of the forts may 
e traoipUntcd when fix or eight feet high, 
yet trees of two or three feet moft commoilty* 
make the greateft progrefs, 

However, when there is a heceffity of re¬ 
taining thefe trees longer in the nurfery, it 
will bc of advantage to tranfplant them every 
two years, whereby the principal roots will 
be kept Ihortcr, ana throw out many fmaller 
lateral ones and fibres horizontally, fo as to 
admit of being removed with fafety; for, with¬ 
out the precaution of removal, trees of feme 
years’ (landing would extend their main roots 
to a great dittance, and be unfurnilhed with 
fibres, in which cafe Urge trees would be very 
liable to fail, but in the other method, trees 
of fix. Or eight feet ftatare are fometimes 
removed with tolerable fucccfs; though rlv* 
tranfplantation of fuch Urge trees of thefe 
kinds (houH only be prudtifed where an im¬ 
mediate (how is required in ornamental plan¬ 
tations. ' 

Bet I (houid -advife, for the general part, 
that moft of the forts, the Pine and Fir kinds 
in particular, have their final tranfplantation 
when not more than two or three to four or five 
feet high, as before hinted, cfpcciafiy where any 
confiderabk plantation is intended, more parti¬ 
cularly if defigned as forcft-tieej, I have, in¬ 
deed, afirfted in planting many thoufands of 
the Scotch Pine, and others, when little more 
titan a foot high, on the Tides of hills and 
waftc grounds, without any previous prepa¬ 
ration of the foil, than juft making an aper¬ 
ture or hole for each plant, and frequently 
only making a (lit with the fpadc for the recep¬ 
tion of each, leaving them to drift for them- 
felves, and fee urine the boundaries of the 
ground agaitifl cattle: moft of them have 
Succeeded; though, in general, plants about 
two feet or a yard high are an eligible fixe 
for any confiderablc pUntation, 

The feafon for making plantations of thefe 
forts is autumn or fpring, or even in winter 
during mild weather, as already noticed. 

In taking up' all thefe kind of trees for any 
pUntation, obferve with particular care to raife 
them with at) the roots as entire as poffible.* 
prcfervO alfo their tops- perfe<91y entire, like- 
wife all their branches, and in that (late let 
diem be planted;, only previoufly with your 

knife 



knife trim my broken or very draggling part 
of th<: root. _ 

Wirh regard to the diftribution Or ar. 
ranee men t in the different plantatiorts, and 
mode of planting, they are as follow:—Thofe 
defigned forem bell idling the thrubbery com¬ 
partments, and for ornamental plantations in 
general, may be difpofed both in aflfemblage 
with other trees, and to form clomps, and 
^continued plantations occafiohally of them* 
fcfvcB. But thofe intended as foreft-rrecs 
(liould generally be difpofed alone in confi- 
derabic plantations: and, as to the method of 
planting them, it is the fame as for other har-' 
dy trees (fee Planting) : ohferving, how¬ 
ever, where large plantations in out-grounds 
are intended either for pleafure or profit, there 
will not be any great neceffity for a previous 
preparation of the foil, with refpe& to digging 
or ploughing, only juft to dig a hole for each 
tree : the fame rule may alio be obferved in 
planting clumps of them in lawns, parks, and 
other grafs-ground. Ohferving, that thofe" 
defigned principally for ornainent (liould be 
difpofed at foch diftanqes as their branches 
may extend freely every way; for the beauti¬ 
ful difptay of the head is a great merit in thefe 
trees in pleafurable plantations; but thofe .in¬ 
tended for timber plantations may lie planted 
only four or five feet (h fiance, in order {hat 
they may draw one another up draight and 
tall more expeditioufly, and to admit of a gra¬ 
dual thinning after a few years* growth, for 
poles, &c. as already obferved. 

After having their final tranfplantation,‘they 
require hut veiy little more trouble, only oh¬ 
ferving to clear them, while young, from over¬ 
bearing weeds; and if any la ge trees, five 
or fix feet high, or upwards, arc planted, it 
is proper to fupport each tree with a ftake, to 
fccuic them againft the power of tempeftu- 
otis winds, till firmly rooted. 

Let all the forts take their own natural 
growth; being careful to preferve their tops 
perfe&ly entire, tp (hoot up as fa ft as poflible ; 
differing them alfo to branch out in their own 
way; tor no pruning is "wanted, unlcfs the 
lowermoft tier of blanches in ahy particular 
trees ihouldbe thought too low and ftraggling, 
when thefe may he occafionally trimmed, cut¬ 
ting clbfe to the ftem; but prune no further, 
for-it (liould be very fparingly praidifed to 
thefe refinous trees} as lopping the branches 
contributes to retard their growth, as well as 
impair their beauty. Indeed, in large foreft 

{ limitations, where the trees are arrived to a 
arge growth, it is cuftomary to lop their 
lower branches gradually for Faggots, accord¬ 
ing as they begin to deca'v, for where thefe 
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(Tee* ftarid el cite, the tamper buftnchfis gene¬ 
rally kill thofe below, fo that tbelower tiers 
decay gradually and. fucccffively one tier af¬ 
ter another; and in which cafe, thefe decay-' 
ing .lower branches may he topped by degrees 
in winter. K 

When the plantations defigned far timber- 
trees have had From eight to ten or twelve 
years* growth, it may e proper to begin to 
thin thtfm, ohferving the rules before laid 
down i thofe thinned out will ferve for many 
(mailer purpofes, being carefo! in thinning to 
leave a (ufficiency of the fined plants (land¬ 
ing at proper dtftances, to grow up for tim¬ 
ber. 

PIPER, Pepper. 

The plants of this genus are principally 
herbaceous .and ftirubby perenniabdf the Weft 
and Ead Indies, introduced here for variety 
in our hot-houfes,; obtaining in growth froth 
one <>r two feet to five,' ten, or twelve high, 
adorned with ovate, oblong, cordate, and lan¬ 
ceolate leaves, and terminal end lateral fpikes 
of fmall a petitions flowers; no datnma, only 
two rountltlh anthersb; a large oval germen, 
crowned by a triple dyle or firgma, and fitc- 
ceeded by a roundifh, -unilocular berry with 
one feed. * 

Clefs and order, Diandria Trigymb. 

There are many fpecics; the mod noted in 
our gardens are, 

1. PiTER obtuJSfolium 

Obtttjh Fltjhy - leaped American Pepper .] 
Low herbaceous, fucculent ftalks; and ob- 
ovate, thick, flelhy, nervclefs leaves. 

а. Piper rcticulatum. 

Netted-leaved American Pepper.] With 
heart-(h aped, .feve'n-nerved, netted leaves. 

3. Piper Amalago. 

(Amalago) — er Jamaica Pepper .] With 
leaves lanceolate, five-nerved, and wrinkled.' 

4. Piper nigrum. 

Black Indian Pepper.] With oVate, fmooth, 
mofllv feven-nerved leaves. 

5 . Piper aduncum. ’ ' 

Hooked ■ /piked Jamaica Pepper.] With 

ovajte, lanceolate leaves, nerves alternate, and 
recurved hooked fpikes. \ 

б . Piper longuni. 

Long Indian Pepper .] With hearted leaves, 
forne petiolated and fomefeffilc. 

7. Piper pe/iatum. 

Peltated, or Target-leaved Indian Pepper, ] 
With target-fhapea, ovbictdar, hearted leaves, 
obtufely tcalloped, and umbellate fpikes. 

Several of thefe exotics are retained in our/ 
ftove cblledtions, to mcrcitfe the variety ; the 
ftrft three Or four forts are the mod noted,, or 
generally kiitswn ; of which the firft is a. 

, dwarfifb 
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dwarfifli plant: all the others are of confider- 
ably fuperior growth; they being all tender 
plants originally front South America and die 
• Indies, requite the conftant prote&ion of oiir 
hot-houfes in this country, planted ip pots, 
and managed as other hauler (love exotics: 
aud may all he propagated by feeds obtained 
from the countries of their natural production, 
fowing them in pots plunged m a hot-bed -un¬ 
der glades, or in the bark-bed in the hot-houfe: 
fome arealfo occaftonally raifed by layers and 
cuttings;' and the firft fort by its rooting 
ifadks. 

PISCIDIA, Jamaica Dogwood-tree, 

A genus furnilhing for our (love collections 
two exotic trees, of the Weft Indies and South 
America, of moderate growth; gamiflied with 
pinnate oppofite leaves, compofed of feveral 
pairs of ovate folioles, terminated^ by an odd' 
one; and with papilionaceous wliitifh flowers, 
having quinquedented cups, an emarginated 
rifing ftandard, two oblong wings, and moon- 
(haped keel: ten diadelphous (lamina, a linear 
germen, and (lender rifing ftyle, fucceeded by 
an oblong, harrow, four-bordered, jointed, 
leguminous pod, of one cell, with cylieiric- 
roundiftt feeds. 

- Ciafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

The fpecies are, 

1. ’ PlsciDIA Erythrina. 

(Erythrina pinnata)—Pinnated ajh-ltaved 
Erythrina, or Jamaica Dogwood.Tree.] Pifcidia 
with pinnated leaves, having ovate folioles. or 
lobes. 

2 . PlsCVDlAcarthagittenfs. 

Carthagena American Pifcidia.} With pin¬ 
nated leaves, compofed of ob-ovate folioles. 

Both thefe fpecies are of the tree V (hrub. 
kind, very tender exotics, retained here in our 
ftoves for variety; in which they ipay be pro¬ 
pagated by feed, procured from the Weft In¬ 
dies, See. by the feedfmen, of whorfi it may be 
obtained in the Spring, fowing it in pots,- and 
plunged in a hot-bed or hark Bed in die (love; 
and the plants managed as in the general cul¬ 
ture of the exotics of that department. k 

PISON1A, Fingrigo. 

In this genus are two fpecies of moderate 
tree growth, exotics from the Weft, and Eaft 
Indies, introduced in our hot-houfes as plants 
of variety and curiofity; in which they grow 
with Jhrubby-likc ftems, branching by oppo- 
($fp pairs ; garnilbed with fmaUifh oblong ob- 
vprfe-ovate leaves, and fmall bunches of yel~ 
lowiflb flowers, hermaphrodites and mates on 
|jj|itfejparate plants, having acutely-five-pimed 
■Stoices; the corolla tubuYous, funnel-lhapcil, 
'iMSm |oe6d, ihcltiding five (lamina, an oval 
^0ea wkh ojie ftyle, crowned by five fpread- 


ing ftigmas, fucceeded by a pentangular, uni¬ 
locular capfule, containing one oval feed. 

Clafe andorder, Polygamia D'mc'ta. 

' The fpecies, as above, are,' 

1. Pi soy x A aeuleata . 

Prickly American Pifonia, or Weft India 
Pingrigo.J Pifonia with fpreading fpinous 
prickles at the axillas of the branches. 

2. Pisokia mi tit. 

Mild, or /mootA Indian Pifonia.'} With the, 
branches fmooth or unarmed, not furniftied 
with prickles. 

Thefe' plants, natives of the hot parts of the 
Indies, in this country requite a conftant fitu- 
ation in the hot-Houfe or ftovc, and treated as 
other ihrubby exotics of that repo fitary; and 
are propagated generally by feeds in the fpring, 
fown in pots, and to have the afliftancc of a 
hot-bed or bark-bed of the (love, &c. 

JPISTACIA, Piftachia-nut, or Turpentine- 
tree. 

This genus confifts of the tree and (hrub- 
kind, furniftiing hardy deciduous trees for the 
fiirubbery, and ever-grecn flirubs for the 
green-houfc, all of them of u]>righr growth, 
rifing twenty or thuty feet high, garniftied 
with pinnated and trifoliate leaves, and dioe¬ 
cious, amentaceous, apetalous flowers, fuc¬ 
ceeded by drupaceous berries, furniftied with 
oval nuts, which i,n fome fpecies are eatable. 

Oafs and Order, Diaecia Pentandria. 

Characters.} Calyx, male and female 
flowers on diftindl trees, the males collected 
into loofe, fparfed amentuuis, compofed of 
fmall feales, each having one floret, furnifti¬ 
ed with a very fmall, five-parted perianthium; 
and the females in dufters, with fmall trifid 
cups. CoxoLt A, fmall florets without petals. 
StamiwA, five very fmall filaments, having 
large, oval, tetragonous, cre£l, pctalous an¬ 
thers. Pistillum, an oval gcniicn," three 
reflexed ftyles, with thick hifpid uigtnas. Pe- 
riCArpium, an oval berry-like drupe,, hav- 
ingan oval fmooth nut. 

There are five fpecies, four of which are 
hardy ftiruhs, moftly deciduous; the other » 
a tender ever-grecnTor the green-houfe. 

Hardy Kinds. 

Thefe kinds, however, though denominated 
hardy, are rather tender whilft young, at lead 
thofe raifed from feed, requiring (belter of a 
green-honfe or garden-frame, m winter, till 
tour or five years old, and are become a little 
woody. , V 

i. Fist Adi a vera. , 

True Piftachia-ttee.} Rifes with an upright 
Item, branching, twenty or thirty feet high, 
covered with a ruffety cracked bark, but tbs 
younger branches fmooth; large pinnated 

leaves. 
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leaves,.of twoor three pair of oval recurved 
lobes, terminated by* ah odd one ; and. from 
the fldes of,the branches fn)all greenifti flowers 
in amentums and bunches, fucceeded. in the' 
female {rees by clutters of oval fruit, contain¬ 
ing large eatable nuts. 

It is a native of Peril a L Arabia., and Syria, 
from whence the nuts are. brought annually, 
for they rarely ripen here in our gardens, and 
arc fold in the drops by the name of Piftachia- 
*nuts. 

2. Pistacia Terebinthtu. - 

{Ttrehintkus) — or True Turpentine-tree.} 

Rifes with an upright branchy ftem, about 
thirty feet high, having a dark bark full of 
cracks; pinnated, dark-green, alternate leaves, 
of three or four pair ofovaf-fpear-fhaped lobes, 
terminated by an odd.one; and fmall greenifti 
flowers. 

It grows naturally in Italy and Spain, and 
from us trunk flows the trueTurjpentine ; .but 
that of fome. of our Pine-trees is commonly 
fubttituted. 

3. Pistacia trifolia. 

Trifoliate Pifachia-treeJ] Rifes with an up¬ 
right branchy ftem, between twenty and thirty 
feet high, having a rough brown bark; - trifo¬ 
liate or threc-lobed,.dark-green leaves; and 
fmall greenifti flowers. . 

4. Pistacia narbonenfs. 

Narbonne Turpentine-tree .j Rifes with an 
upright branchy ftem, about twenty feet high, 
having a whitiih bark ; pinnated leaves, moft- 
ly of three or five roundifti lobes; and fmall 
b rceni(li flowers. 

The firft/ort is-thc hardieft of all the above 
four fpccies, and the third and fourth are the 
tendered, and. ana often kept here in the 
green-houfe cohesions, alfo fometimes the 
common Turpentine-tree; but they may all 
be gradually hardened to bear the full air the 
year round. . ( 

Green-houfe Kinds '. . 

5. Pistacia Lentijcus. 

(LentifcusJ — or Mafic-tree. ] Rifes with 
an upright branchy ftem,. fifteen or twenty 
feet nigh, having a greyifh bark ; abruptly 
pinnated leaves, of three or four pair of fpear- 
fhaped lobes, not terminated by an odd one; 
and fmall greenifti flowers. 

From this fpccies and variety, is collected 
the Maftick of the ftiopc. 

Variety.'] Narrow-leaved Lentifcus. 

All the above five fpccies of Pfacia flower 
generally in April; they are univerfally dioe¬ 
cious, or . male and female upon two feparate 
trees; are fmall and without petals, with the 
males collected into amentums, and the females 
in bunches, mofUy of a greenUk colour, fo make 


noflfow i and thofc *<jf-foe females .are foe- 
ceeded by clutters of ^ripetaiattr to a blue 
or blackifh colour, incloftng the niutsjjbut 
thefe never ripen in England. 

With refpe<a to the merit of thbfetrecsm 
bur gardens, obferve as follows: 

The firft four fpccies are proper to increase 
the collection in curious (hrubberies, ohferv- 
Ing, as they are of fomewhat tender quality, 
feme fticuld.be kept in pots for moving to oc- 
cafional (heller from froft whilft young, till three 
Or four years old, fo as they have obtained a little 
ftrength, and become woody, when they may 
be turned out into the open ground, in a dry 
warm fituistion; and (hould alfo retain fomc 
in pots, to have ocbafional flicker among the 
groen-houfe plants'in fevere winters, more 
particularly the Trifoliate and Narbonne kinds; 
whic.h two forts, if flickered in winter, will 
often retain their leaves great part of the year; 
and being, more fender than the firft and fe- 
cood, they are in many gardens retained as 
green-houfe plants. All thefe four forts, how¬ 
ever,- denominated hardv, may be gradually 
hardened to bear the full air the year round; 
as afprefaid. 

The fifth fort, Lentifcks or Mafic , is a 
pretty ever-green, of a tenderer nature than 
the other four, fo muft have /heifer, all win¬ 
ter, of a green-houfe; in which cohesion it 
highly merits culture, as it effects a diftin- 
guifhable variety at ail .feafons of the yeac, 

" Their Preparation, &c. \ 

The propagation of aU the five fpecies is prin¬ 
cipally by feed ; and fome forts alfo by layfcrs. 

By feed.—The nuts are foe feed, which of 
all the forts are procured from’abroad annu¬ 
ally, and may be obtained at moft of the fced-< 
ihops and nurferies, &c. observing they all 
require the aid of a hot-bed. Let them, be 
fowtt early in fpring, in pots of light earth; 
half an'inch deep, and plunge 4be. pots ins 
hot-bed, juft, to bring up the plants: when 
this is eife&ed, be careful to admit a large 
portion of fiefli air daily, and by degreerhar¬ 
den them to it fully in Tune, giving frequent 
refrefoments of water aU the fuminer; and in 
autumn remove die pots to the (belter of a 
hot-bed frame, or « green-houfe, to . remain 
all winter; .then in ipring following,, plant 
them out into, feparate fmall pots, which if 
diredly plum?} in a moderate hot-bed, it will 
greatly facititstethetr’ rooting, and fet them 
forward; but when they begintoihoot, 1 har¬ 
den them to-the fuU air;> ftilL continuing a 
proper fupply of watering*, aud in autumn 
remove themagain to a frame or green-houfe, 
for the winter; which care muft‘be repeated 
to all foe forts till they are three or four years 

old, 
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old, as afore fa id; fluffing them occafionally j 
into larger pots. After this, molt of the four i 
hardy kinds may be turned out into the ihrub- 
bery compartments to remain, retaining fome 
iu pots for removing under prote&ion of a 
frame or green-houle, occafionally in fevere 
winters: but the Lentifcus mud always be 
continued in pots to havc< fhelter in winter 
with other green-houfe exotics. 

By Layers.—Mod of the forts may be tried 
by this method: but the Lentifcus , in parti¬ 
cular, is very commonly propagated by layers. 
Choofc the mod conveniently fituated young 
(hoots, which lay in fpring or luinmer by 
common laying, and they will be tnofUy well 
rooted by the following autumn 4 when they 
fltould be taken up and potted feparately, and 
managed, as the feedlings. 

PISTILLUM, the Piftil, or Pointal of the 
flower, or female organ of the generation of 
plants, rifing in the centre of the flower like a 
column, confiding of the gennen, flylc, and 
digma. 

1. The Gamers forms the bafe of the Pif- 
tilium, and is the feed-bud, or rudiments of 
the feed-veflel, or fruit, and fupports the dyle, 
elevated like a pillar in the middle of the flower. 
See Germen. 

2. The Style (Stylus) dands upon the fum- 
mit of the germen, elevated like a column, and 
corresponds to the vagina in animals, being 
generally fomewhat hollow like a tube, though 
the tubular parts aye often (b fine as to Txr 
fcarccly perceptible, ferving to rranfmit the 
effluvia of the fecundating dud, or Pollen , 
through into the heart of the germen, or'Iced- 
bud, tor the putpofe of impregnating the feeds, 
and is terminated by the ftigtna. See Sty¬ 
lus. 

3. The Stigma is the furhmit or head of 
the dyle, appearing frequently like a knob or 
head, and when there is no dyle, it adheres 
to the fummit of the germen ; and its ufc is 
to receive the male dud from the anther* 
thence trauftnittiug its vapour through the va¬ 
gina, or ftyle, aforefaid, into the heart of the 
leed-bud, for the purpofe of impregnation 
See Stigma.. 

Each of the above parts of the Pijlillum is 
more particularly explained under its rcfpoc- 
tivc head. 

PISUM, the Pea. 

This genus confifls wholly of hardy herba- 
- ceous plants, one fpecies of which, the tom 
men Pea • an annual, is tiie parent of all the 
numerous, varieties of Peas cultivated in out 
gardens and fields for common ufe, the merit; 
ff which, asefeuients, are univerfally known 
Iff of which, rife with long, (lender, cirrhou 
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limbing dalks; garmfhed with cirrhous-pin- 
tated leaves,, aiid papilionaceous flowers, 
ucceeded by that fort of fccd-veflel called a 
egumen, or pod, filled with Peas, the eatable 
•art of the plant. ’ • 

Clafs and Order, Dtadttyhia Decandria. . 
Charatlers .J Calyx' is monophyllpus, 
cutely five-parted and permanent. Coroi.- 
.a is papilionaceous, confiding of a broad 
eart-fliapcd, rcflexcd, indented dandard, end- 
ng with a point i two (hurt, roundiHi, con-*' 
livent wings, and a (hotter, compfelTLd, femi- 
tmulated keel. Stamina, ten diadelphous 
filaments, crowned by rounJifli anther*. 
Pistillum, an oblong comprefled germen, 
triangular, rifing, membranaceous dyle, and 
blong hairy digma. Pericarfium, a 
arge, long, bivalvular pod, ending iu a point, 
oiuaimng one row of roundiih feeds or Peas. 
The principal difiinefion between this ge¬ 
nus and Lathyrus, (Everlading Pea, &c.) is, 
die dyle of this is uianguiar, and that of the 
Lathyrus is plane. See Lathyrus. 

There are- feveral fpecies belonging to this 
genus, but, of which, not more than one mo¬ 
lts particular obfervaiion for our purpofe, 
confidercd as a plant of valuable utility, or a 
profitable dpniedie efculcm for general cult¬ 
ure, which is tire Common Cultivated Pea , 
jompriling, however, numerous varieties ; for 
all the forts of garden and field Peas arc va¬ 
rieties only of one fpecies ; but whether the 
common white Pea of our gardens, or the 
grey field Pea be the original kind, is uncer¬ 
tain. The other fpecies alluded to arc con¬ 
fide red principally as plants of botanical vu- 
■icty. 

Cultivated Kinds. 

1. Pisum fativum 

Cultivated common Pea.] Rifes with long, 
(lender, trailing dalks, by clafpers upon lup- 
port, from two to lix or eight feet high ; pin¬ 
nated, cirrhous leaves of two or three pair of 
loocs, terminated by cirrhi, or tendrils, and 
have taper fooi-dalks, with roundifh, indent¬ 
ed dipul* below ; and at the axilla* long pc- 
dunculi fupporting many flowers, &c. 

Varieties.'] Common white Pea—common 
grey field Pea : each of which comprifing 
many varieties. 

Each of thefe two principal varieties of 
this fpecies, Pifum fattvum, comprife nume¬ 
rous others, particularly the white fort ; and 
new ones arc obtained alraod every year, in 
one place or other, differing from one another 
in dime little particular, either in their growth, 
manner, s^nd time of bloflomipg and bearing, 
fixe and form of the pods and peas, together 
\Vitli their quality for eating; and feveral 

other 
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.feher'iitde ‘jjl^pertla, ,or fingularitje* all gj fio®, (bp£$$i^V$r^rte» 

^which ire accidental varicbe*, riAag frdm on? j ofiWs ^Qte, 'ffg# hardly 
"another j for fuppofe we were to cultivate | fofne brother of the aboMfini* * 
only any one of the varieties, we by obferva- ,Moft of the above varieticsin this clafrofPeqs 

tion win find plants varying from the original ir# ft^eraee%ro#er«, rifiitg^Updn fuppQrt of 
fort, fometimes probably for. the better, and ftfefla^hree or four to about five feet high, if* 
fometimes worfe; but tne fi^ otdy is to |w| feeiarger kinds- the dwarf forts fcarccly;&^ffe 
regarded; and it is by obferving this, feat cu- much, feme hot above a foot high j the greater 
rious perfons have increafcd fee valuable va» part are plentiful bearers, but me moll profit- 
.rieties, when by examiningtheir crops', ’ and ablyfo for general fervice in garden culture, 
finding one plant very different from all die in rae firft^nve of fix forts, proper both ‘for 
reft, or any other known* fort, either , by its early and mafo^fcjip#, producing largcft well- 
biofloming arid bearing earlier, orfoihe cither filled pods, and;e^5ti«:0e longer in fucccffioual 
valuable iingulartty, feey carefully mark it, production and abundance: and of \bbicb," 
and preferve all its produce for feed; which in thready Horfpiir kinds, the firft feree dif- 
being fown feparately for two or three years, for not very Materially, “only in feme arriving 
or tin having multiplied them fuffieiently to be to bearing for gathering a few days or m.week 
diftributed, they are fent into fee world as a earlier than fee other* more particularly in 
new fort, bearing the name probably of fee fee golden Hotfput*. which, and fee Chart- 
place, or perfon who-firft obtained them, fuch tons, are feemioft eftimable for fee firft early 
as the Charlton Pea, fee. Thus the different and principal general forward crops; thpugh 
varieties of Peas are obtained, and each re- any of fee otner three larger Hotfpur kind# 
fpeCtive variety mnliiplied for public fupply; are very eligible for a general and principal 
feme of wltich varieties differ very mamhaliy fuccefftoa crop; particularly fee Readings, 
from one another, either by fepir . early bear- Mafters, arid Ormrods, which haveprefer*- 
ing, or by their, larger growth, or fee like, hie merit to make a principal (hare in fee ge- 
though feme reputea varieties differ fo imma- neral crops, on being remarkably full bearers, 
teridfly that the difference is hardly diftineuife- and producing fine long pods regularly well- 
able. And it is to be remarked of aUfeefe filled wife larger-middling Peas, generallr of 
acquired varieties, that although fome are to-: equaTfuU growth: or mayalfo admit forheof 
lerably permanent, yet without proper care in t&djpier. larger forts in a fecondary Way for 
faving the feed of each fort feparate, feey will ivariety^ndTa* to fee dwarf Peas, they, ac- 
all gradually degenerate to oneanother, or to cording to their fine of growth, are moftly 
the common white or grey kind; fo that it very foil bearers, fee pods generally finall and 
would in a manner be impoflible to pretend to numerous, wife the Peas final! in proportion,. 
enumerate ali fee varieties of Peas, or to but particularly fweet eating whi'e young, 
rive any particular defeription of ail the dif-, and are eligible to fow in finaller portion* a 
ferent torts ; therefore we (hall only exhibit; few for early produdion, and a larger fowing 
a lift of the principal varietiesthat areatprefem for fucceffion and late crops, efpecfally x>C fee 
the moft commonly known and efteetned; LM^sfia’s dwarf, for its very abundant bear- 
which, though pretty many, thereare not above fog: bkewife fome of fee torwardeft dwarf 
five or fix that have merit for general culture ;: forts have peculiar merit for fmall e^yly^ crops 
fome of which are moderate growers, and early both in borders and frames. • . ,, 
bearers, commonly called Hotfpur*,. Others are However, for the general dkrly aqff priinci.' 

large growers, and come later.into bearing.. j»l crops, fee larger Hotfpur Ifeids before 
Moft material general varieties are of fee; noticed are the molt valuable; and by differ-, 
two following clafles. ent fo wings ofthefe from the lattsv cnd 'of 

i. Principa /, middling, and fmtdler Kindt fy October, or hftgtunmg orMme time in No- 
- tarly and main Cr ops, tide. * * occafion- 

Early Charlton Hotfpur Pea—early golden ,al!y<fome offee o&eflafrgfcr forts add dwarf 
Hotfpur-Nichols’s early golden Hotfour— kind* they wiU ^roduce adaily fupply of 
Reading long Hoffpup—Wafter*’ Hotfpur— 

Ormrod’s Hotfput—eariy dwarf Hotfpur— Augtift or SitpM#fTi feougffwul he fucceed- 
Leadman’s dwarf Pea—dwarffen Soanife Pea edin jely aigd Auguft plentifully by fee fol- 
— earl v dwarf frame Pea,forhot-bea frames— lowfog largdR kinds of Peas. ' ' 
pearl Pea—cluftarPea—rova! green P i—.large 1, JLari jMqpfeieifa* latjtr Kidds vjitk-~flhrtft 
grey Pea—-crooked grey Pea—egg Pea—long P$ds f fife. A 

bearing Pea—greeu leeded fieWPca, for the dry Lam fevrowfat Peas, pf talleft growth and 

Peas to bo ii--white field Pea for tlw fame occa- iargpfl: pods-^dwatfmarrowfat Ifeu* of lower 
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growth and fine large pofe--* g reen 
rowfat Pea, very fine—-Span'illi mpiftto Pea , 
moderately large pods—green nonpareil Pea, 
middling large pods—large egg Pea—greet) 
i ouncival Pea/of ftrong growth, and fine 
large-pods—white rounctval rea of timilar 
growth, and large pods—grey rouncival Pea, 
fimilur to the foregoing in growth and pro- 
duiflian—large crooked fugar Pea, of ftrong 

f rowth, and very large; long bowed pods— 
warf fugar Pea, with fimilar pods role or 
crown Pea, rifing with thick ftrong ftalks, 
crowned by the bloffbms and pods principally 
at top in a large umbellate duller, efteemed 
more for curiolity for its ftngular inode of 
flowering and bearing, than to cultivate for 
any general crop; though the'pods arc large, 
and the Peas exceeding good eating while 
young—painted-lady role or crown Pea, fi¬ 
milar in growth to thelaft, the bloffoms va¬ 
riegated red and white, and produced m a 
clutier at top as above—large grey field pea. 

' Thefe large kinds moftly a (fume a ftrong 
growth, and will rife upon fupport five or fix 
feet, or fome feven or eight feet high, and 
produce fine large pods in tolerable.plenty; 
the marrowfats and Spanifh morattos in parti¬ 
cular bear abundantly, and are profitable both 
for family ufe and market; but the marrow¬ 
fats are moft efteemed for the main crops; 
though the green nonpareils, and the roun- 
civals, being alfo fine large good Peas, are 
very eligible to cultivate a# iecondafy latter 
crops, in variety with the other large kinds, 
efperially in family gardens; likewife, where 
there is proper fcope of kitchen ground* the 
fugar and crown peas are very deferving of 
culture in the order as above, in moderate 
portions; the former bong curious in its large, 
long, crooked pods, and the young Peas there¬ 
of exceedingly fweet and good; and the crown 
Pea Angularly curious in its peculiar ftrong 
growth and mode of produ£tion : fo that, a- 
greeable to thefe intimations, the different 
varieties of the above large kinds may <be cul¬ 
tivated more or lefs as inclination or conve¬ 
nience may fuit. Obfervmg, lift thefe large 
kinds are* proper to foW chidfty in fprinjg, 
fifom January and February until May* to 
fupply the table in July’and Auguft *, an# by 
fowing late in May and in June, a fuccoffion 
tj^ty be continu» 5 #rom the beginning of July 
WgtU near Michaelmas, 

as the above number of the different 
of the cultivated common Peas, both 
Arft and fecond clafs thereof; they are 
o&fpring of one parent fpecics, 
arifen ftom the feed at different pc- 
W Q^time by chance; Sind the rcfpe&ivc 


fer% txxarting «l they gutted, have bOen 
abundantly increa&d by good culture fuffi- 
cientlyfor general fupply. 
a. Pts'trM OcJftits. 

(OchrmJ-or JTrld fringed Pea *1 Hath 
angular ftalks growing about a yard long ; 
diphylious or two-lobea leaves, having mem¬ 
branaceous, decurrent-winged foot-ftaiks; and 
pedunculi fuftaining one yellow flower, fuc- 
ceeded by oblong pods, containing rbundilh^, 
cohnprcffed Peas. 

3 . Pxsum ttiaritimum. 

/Maritime Perennial Pro.] With angular 
ftalks, petioles plane, above arrow-puimed 
ftipulse ; #nd peduncles having many floweis. 

4 . Pi s um Amcricanum .— American, or Cape 

Horn Pea. - - 

Of the above Jour fpccies of Pi turn, the 
principal and* only economically ufcful one is 
the Pifum fativum, including all its different 
varieties before explained under the faid parent 
fpecies; moft valuably ufcful culinary vegeta¬ 
bles of the annual tribe, produced from feed 
fownTfitnnually in fpring, &c. arriving to per- 
fe&ion of growth the eofuing fummer and 
autUmn, yielding their abundant produce in 
thefe feaions, men wholly decay or perifh 
the fame year; the plants being of very lhort 
duration after attaining full growth, feldom 
continuing longer in tiie fame crop than about 
two or three weeks ip production, fo that a 
firefh fupply moft be railed annually from feed; 
and that to have a regular fupply of the vari¬ 
eties of the common Pea for ufe from the ear- 
lieft part of fommer until Michaelmas, fevc - 
ral different Sowings from October or Novem¬ 
ber until May or June are neceffary; for as 
a crop of Peas continues but about a fortnight 
in full bearing, a repetition of to wings once 
in three weeks or a month during the above 
period, fumifhes a conftant fuccellion in con¬ 
tinuation four or five months. 

The other three fpecies of Pifum are only 
proper for culture, principally for variety in 
general colle&ions, or as may be required. 

•’ General Obfervatiom. 

All the forts are hardy, and thrive in the 
open ground in almoft any common foil of a 

S arden and field : obferving the-early fowings 
iouid generally be in a warm dry iituation, 
and the general and later crops in any open 
expofuit. 

The plants of all the varieties-are of trailing 
growth, though of .the cirrhous-dimbing 
kind; for being fumilhed with cirrhi or ten¬ 
drils, terminating the ends of all five leaves 
that catch hold of any adjoining huffees, or 
hranthy flicks, tcc. they encounter in their 
progrcls, the ftalks thereby climb, afeend 

aloft. 
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aloft, Await Aemfofoes rmj m&> m idjjtwe, M f and fawwfo s^r,-fligawiMi .an . 
mount fevemt Met high, toofloming and fcoMw fawn at different Ma&^frtm SwttWr «r 
ingvtt they afceml in their advanced growth:] -J*tMtery, until Mfcy, m6 ; Imt htf&trtrkm fo 
which indicate*, that although they are ptori early a* QQobet Or November* tmd xsmtt> 
cumbeHt or trailing plants, they being far.4 Wiling it in a monthly repetition til Spring, 
nifhed with clafpeis for climbing, as above} f then ni the advanced part of that feafan, - from 


nature feems to have designed that the gene* 
raiity of thorn fhould' climb and ere& tncm- 
felves from the earth, for the more effectually 
produi ing their reVpcdUve craps in the utonofi 
"pfcnty and perfection; therefore, in their ge¬ 
neral culture in a gardens, k will always be 
found of much advantage, in their produc¬ 
tion, to allow the whole or principal part, a> 
far as pofiibly convenient, die fapjaort of tall 
btunthy flicks, three or four to five, fix or 
feven feet ere&, accojding to the growth of 
the difFetent varieties; which may be pra&i- 
cable enough for moderate quantities, in 
places where branchy lopping* of trees or of 
any buiby undeiwood, foe. tan be obtained 
in fufficienr plenty; and, as garden peas are 
alway* cultivated in rows, by placing a range 
of fuch branchy feathered kicks along each 
row i the plants moft readily attach themfehres 
thereto by mean* of their cirrhous dafpers, 
and afpire taft in height to their tops; blofTom- 
ing and bearing as they advance, in confider- 
ably greater abundance and perfection, and 
the plants continue longer in fuccefikmal pro- 
dud ion than fuch as have no fupport, bin 
permitted to trail on the ground* 

In the garden culture of peas, they are al¬ 
ways cultivated in rows, by flowing in drills 
two or three, to four or five feet a funder, 
accoiding to the (mailer, middling and larger, 
growing kinds; which being not only the 
moft cominodioufly cffc&ual method of fow- 
ing Peas in general, but is alfo the moft eligi¬ 
bly adapted according to the nature of growth 
of the plants, as well as for admitting of pro- 
per toom between, the rows to perform the 
utrational necdJaiy cultural work of hoeing, 
flicking, &c. ami of gathering the produce, 
foe. 

Peas, comprehending the different varieties, 
rank among our moll ufcful and profitable 
fumincr cfculents of the kitchen garden, valu¬ 
able both to fupply our tables with their pro¬ 
duce, young and gteen in the pod all fumtner, 
horn May, or June, till September; and alfo 
when ripe, in fpme of tire midJUng-fmaMer 
kinds djicd and threfoed out, for dry Peas 
to lay up tilt winter, &c. for fever? 1 veiy ule- 
ful culinary purpofes, a* Peas-foup, Peas- 
pudding, &c. though the chief merit of the 
principal Vat ieties tor garden culture is for 
young green Peas to gather for immediate ufo 
during the furamqi feafon; principally in 


March tiH May, every three weeks, and 
then once a fortnight until die end Of June or 
July, a daily fucceffion of green Peas is there¬ 
by obtained, from' the hegtn&inp, middle, or 
fame tittle in May, according to thye tempera* 
turn of the feafon, till the latter-end of Sep¬ 
tember ; dhongh 'the lase crops, fovta after 
the middle of May, and in Jufie and July, for 
gathering in Auguft •*) September, arefitl* 
oom fo effa&ualiy profperous in prodmdlion as 
die early and general fammer Crops, being 
fometimes liable to be attacked by the autum¬ 
nal mildew, or mtxfi retarded by the drought 
of the ground, and beat of the weather; how¬ 
ever, as in fome families young green Bead 
are in requeft as early and long in the feafon 
pofftblc, in widen cafe k is eligible to 
fow both early aad late} but always in larger 
fupplies for the principal general crops: fa 
that the moft general feafon for green Pots m 
full produ&ton for gathering, in the maim 
crops, it may be observed, from the above 
intimations, is principally June, July, and 
great part of Autuft, by (owing in Decem¬ 
ber, January, February, foe. until May; 
but by fo wing fo early as O&ober or Novem¬ 
ber, continuing a monthly repetition, as be¬ 
fore fuegefted, till June or July, we often 
obtain a regular fucceffion, from May to the 
end of September. 

Of the foregoing two diifei and different 
varieties of the cultivated Peas, the principal 
forts moft eligibly eftimable for general cul¬ 
ture, or fuperior bearers and preferable qua¬ 
lity of the produce, are, chiefly the Goldens, 
Charltons, Reading and Maker Hotfpurs, 
fertile firft early and general crops; and of 
the larger foits, the Mariowfats, Spanifh 
Morattos, Nonpareil, 4 and KbuncivuU, for 
the fecond or fucccffionpl general fupply; all 
of which are great bearers, and excellent firm 
Jesting Peas, foe Marrowfats are fupbrior of 
•the large Peas for fweetiiefs of eating, and 
lichms of flavour, and merit culture in' 
huger drops than thc*ofoers of foat clafs; but 
as there are many other different v#i ieties 
of Peas than foe sbove-nfentioijcd, curious 
per fens, having eligible (cope of ground and 
othef accommodation, may caife any of the 
forts, left ot more, according as may be con¬ 
venient, though generally in lmaller quadnties 
thtnqf the anove-named principal varieties; 
efpecisHy as I hare generally obforred, that 
5 L a about 
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aboutfore or fix different principal fort# were 
always fully firificient for the main general 
crop#, with which the tahle has been plenti¬ 
fully fupplied during the whole feafon of Pea#; 
though any of rfhe others in requeft are alftf 
eligible, as Secondaries, to increafe the va¬ 
riety, and feveral of which are very deferring 
of culture, agreeable to the above intima¬ 
tions. 

In the firft clafs of varieties, confiding of 
the middling and fmaRer kinds of Peas, are 
comprifed feveral valuable principal forts 
mod eligible for the early and firft main 
crops; particularly the early Goldens and 
Charltons, the Reading, Mailers, and Orm- 
rdd hotfpurs; the two former coming in the 
eariieft, and the three latter are excellent for 
a-full crop, with fome preference to the 
Headings in producing larger long pod# in 
lingular abundance: though all thefe fort* 
hive a great fimilarity, are mioft excellent 
and profitable Peas, and defirable kinds for 
principal culture, almofttlie whole Pea feafon, 
and* are peculiarly adapted for the early and 
principal forward crops, as they come : into 
bearing fooner than the ’ large kinds of the 
fccond clafs, by a fortnight, tf bod# fort# are 
fown in thefame 'day', tegiiming fitft - with; 
die Golden# and Charltons, for the principal 
early add firft and fecond large crojxs, fow 
before and after Qiriftmas, or may be 'conti¬ 
nued through the fpring fowings, if thought 
eligible; proceeding in foe firft fowing to¬ 
wards the latter-end of Oftobery or rather 
the beginniog or middle of November for a 
more certain fuccefsful early crop, repeating 
the fowing# in December and January, &c. 
in larger portions, at about three' wfecks’ by a 
month’s interval, for' not aboVd three weeks in 
the advanced fprinjg months; obferving alfo 
to fow fome good Crops of tbe Readiogs, &c. 
before mentioned; remarking, that thefe and 
the other hotfpnr kinds may be fown in foil 
crops in December, or January and February, 
&c. at the above mentioned interval#; but m 
April and May once a fortnight, or eighteen 
or twenty days at moil, would bp eligible; and 
bv which intervals of fowing you will'have a 
plentiful daily fupply for gamering in regtUar 
fucceffion throughout the proper leafoO, May 
or June, July and AugUft, &c. each crop 
continuing only about a fortnight or three 
weeks in bearing; fo that the different fowing# 
fucceed each other regularly. 

Alt of which kinds fhould he fown in drills 
than two feet and a half to a yard 
tdPpjwf but where defigned to affift them 
wh wm mint offtich, three feet and a half, 
oi'ffour reef,' between die rows, is eligible; 
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or far (ticking* fometnay be fown in doutyo 
drills, . f, e. two nows together a foot wfunder, 
ajlowing a wide interval of: foul? feet between 
the double rows; fo, in either method, fac¬ 
ing a range of ftkks to each row of Peas, 
when arrived to a" proper growth of fix or 
eight inches. 

1 have, in fome early crops of Hotfpurs* 
advancing to bearing foon in May, per¬ 
mitted the gleanings to ftand for feed, which 
ripening pretty forward in June, have thrcih-" 
ea foem out and fown them dire&ly ; and the 

? >Iants coming up in a few days advanced 
reely to full growth, and produced a crop of 
Fees the fame year for gathering in Auguft 
and September. 

Refpedfcing the other varieties of Peas, 
ranged in this firft lift; fome of the dwarf 
forts are eftimaNe for their early production, 
fuch as the dwarf Hotfpur, proper to fow 
early on warm borders, and others for early 
crop in frames; and fome arc fmgular and 
curious in their dwarfifh growth, requiring 
but little room, comparatively, in their cul¬ 
ture, fold bear very agreeably, according to 
their peculiar nature, and are eligible to culti¬ 
vate oocafionally nit fmall fecondary crops for 
variety, fown any time in the common fca- 
fon, January, February, or March, till May 
or June; but generally more abundantly 
in the Leadman’s dwarf,* for its great prolifi- 
cation, and which may be fown both in the 
early and middle feafon, or in any of the 
fpring and Cummer months, rill June or July, 
as it alfo fuccecds peculiarly well for a late 
crop in autumn : all of which dwarf kinds 
are fown in drills two feet afunder, and 
generally have flicks to run upon, propor¬ 
tioned to their growth; and with refpe& to 
foe other larger forts of Peas comprifed alfo 
in the faid firft clafs, they, although not 
pofleffe^Of any fuperior property for princi¬ 
pal culture, are tiioftly tolerably full bearers, 
and very good common eating Peas; any of 
them are eligible to cultivate occafionally, as 
may be required, to furnifh a greater variety 
of different fort# for the table ; and may be- 
fown- it» the Common middle feafon, January 
^February, March .and April, foe. in drills, 
the diftani* intimated for the principal Hot- 
fpfor kinds. 

And of thofe of the fecond clafs, compre¬ 
hending aH tho. principal largcft varieties of 
Pea#, the greptcr part are molt excellent forts 
to cultivate for the main fuccef&onal and 
general latter crops; and for which occafions 
a confidfcrable (hire fhould always be allotted 
in every garden, foe. where there is ample 
fcope of ground to admit of .their culture ac¬ 
cordingly ; 
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cording!*: ffieierriog principally the Mi(V] or fome find hr vymefi <fry ecuaipartmunt*; 
rowfats For. file large main crops, and as ftp* and.For fowings after Chriftmas, tmf gene- 
condaries,*the Spamfti Moratto, Nonpareij^, rally allot .more open (ituations, except where 
Rounqjrals, and egg Pea; all of which.may joo rowings were performed before thatperiod; 
be fown in any of file fpring months, or in in; which cafe it will be proper to have file 
repeated monthly fowings from December, fifft Cowing on a warm border, tee. as above, 
January or February, in open weather,, till that the crop may come in as forwaid'aa 
May ; though, in March ana April, a Cowing poffibk sccoiding to the time of Cowing; but 
cvei y three weeks or fortnight is proper, and for the general ot larger forward and great 
-opec a fortnight in May'and Tune, and math:crop of any of the varieties of Peas to 
which different fowings will furnifn principal Cow in January, or Febiuary and Match, tee. 
crops in full hearing in July and Auguff, fhouid be principally in the open main quar<- 
and Cmallcr focccffional prod unions m Sep. ters of ground; and generally in, at lea ft, 
tember; but obferving, in the principal general doubly larger portions, man the earlier crops, 
fowings, ftiil to give preference to the Ma|r And, as before observed, as a crop of Peas 
rowfats for the chief crops, particularly die generally continues but a fortnight or three 
dwarf kind, for principal culture; fecondary weeks in full production, propoitionable 
to thefe two forts, the Spanifh Morattos, then frequent lepeiition of different fowings every 
the Nonpareils and Rouncivals, See. and of month is indUpcpifably requilite, efpeciaUy in 
the latter it is proper to remark that they'are principal family gardens where a conftqnt 
not only proper to fow any time in common daily fupply is demanded ; but ip considerable 
with .the others as above, but are alfo pecu- targe crops an market gardens and fields for 
liar) y eligible for late crops, fown in April public fupply, where required only during die 
and May, or even till June, as thefe fij||p! ge> principal Pea feafon of June and July, See. 
nerally endure the drought of fumm^Better probably about four, five, dr fix different fow- 
than moft of the other large kinds ; however, ngs, from November, December, or Ja* 
where variety is in requeft, any or all the above hoary, &c. till April, may be fufficient; 
forts, if approved of, may be fown at dif- however, where a regular fucceifion of Peas 
feient times, lefs or more, as required; alfo is Required from file earlieft to fire lateft fea- 
the fugarand crown Peas, the fonner curious fen,.mould repeat the fowings every month 
in its htrge bowed pods, and the Peas thereof to open weather, before Chriftmas, or even 
moft fwcct eating; and the crown Pea is a at intervals of only three weeks, if began few* 
fingulir curiofiry in producing its large ing at the earlieft period, in order thereby to 
bunches of bloffom and pods crowning the have^ the greater chance againft accidents 
top of the ftalks in a curious manner : gene- from inclement weather in winter, and the 
rally, in the whole, beginning with the Mar. depredation, of vermin during that feafon ; but 
rowfats, not earlier than December or prin- from about Chriftmas till March, Cow in 
cipally in January or; February, March and open dry weather, once or twice every 
April, Sec. Hr A die dwarf kind, which in- month) nod from that rime once a fortnight 
deed, in fome rcfpc&s, is rather preferable, or or every three . weeks, till the middle of May, 
more eligible for general continuance in fow- or in that month and June, moderate fowings. 
ing than the large marrowfats, as thiffortre- once a fortnight, for late cjops^ making alfo 
qtnrcs confidcrably more room to grow, and trial of a finall lowing the early past of July 
taller flicks for the plants to run upon to their for a lateft produce in Scpterabei; and fomc- 
full length, othcrwUe they do not fucceed in times, in fine autumns,c(jMmue in a finall 
good perfection; but with fuch affi fiance, produ&ion till O&obcr. , , 

however, they hear wonderfully; fo that But where it is orfiy'required to bavemo- 
where there is every convenience, it is proper dcrately forward, sndfofoe good general crops 
to fow both thefe torts ; and as many of the in regular fucceffion during the principal fea- 
approved kinds of the othcis as may be ion, the proper time.for lowing, and the moft 
thought expedient, cither as general or fe- certain and ftfcccfsful for good plentiful pro- 
contrary crops. duftioji, is from December, or beginning. 

According to the different feafons of fow- middle, or any time iivjauuary, wlrcn open tern* 
ing for the fevcral crops, different cxpofbres perate weather, continued every three weeks 
and lituations fhouid be obferved as much as rill theendof April,whicb will afford plentiful 
conveniently practicable ; foch as, for'the cropsof neks in Tune, July, ami greateft part 
earlier* fowings in October or November, of Ayguu : or .February, March, and April, 
and December, fhouid allot fome warm fouth is a moftfuccefsful feafon for fowing general 
border s under wails, palings, or hedges, &c. full crop*,'for plentiful bearing two or three 

months 
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months in *e principal fcafon of Peas, June 

and July till the middle of Auguft; after which, 
the produce rs generally lefs abundant, and in¬ 
ferior in growth. _ m , 

When, itif the mam crops of Hstfpurs and 
the Marrowfats, &c. it is required to have the 
latter fucoeed the former regularly m beai ing, 
both forts being fown on the fame day, or 
within a day or two of each other, the Hot- 
fpurs will come in fooneft about a fortnight, 
and the Marrowfats will arrive to bearing m 
regular fucceffional order accordingly, in pro¬ 
per growth for gathering: and, if Marrowfats 
and Rouncivals are fown in the fame order, 
they will advance to production nearly >n u- 
milar fucceffion, the Marrowfats a week be¬ 


fore the others. . , 

In all the different fowings in the general 
varieties, the plants arc always to remain 
where fown, to attain peifeflion in their 
general growth and production, though tome- 
times a few are tranfplanted, on particular 
occafions, for early produftton; fuch as cither 
when the main earlieft fowings are cut ofrby 
the feverity of the winter, occ. or omitted 
fbwing an early crop at the proper feafon; 
or fometimes, exclufive of any of ttaefe occur¬ 
rences, a fmatt portion is fown early, or a 
little before or after Chriftmas, either occa- 
fionally in a moderate hot-bed, or in a bed or 
border of natural earth, under a frame, «c. 
or fometimes fown thick in one or more large 
pots, and placed in a hot-houfe, foremg-houte, 
or any common hot-bed, juft to rane the 
plants as forward as poffible, about, an iftch 
or two in growth, when, in either. method, 
inuring them gradually to the free air, gene¬ 
rally every mild day, giving protection of cold 
nights, froft, and other inclement weather, 
until the feafon commences feme what fettled- 
ly temperate in January, or early in Febru¬ 
ary, See. then, being thus defended over the 
inclement feafon, tranfpiant them into feme 
warmeft fouth border in a row clofe along 
under the wall, or other fimilar fence, equal¬ 
ly in a fmall neat fhallow drill: they thus 
have a chance of coming into bearing at the 
moft early period of the natural ground crops 
Tike wife for raifing the moft early crops of 
Peas in frames-by hot-beds, &c. the plants be¬ 
ing previoufly railed by lowing, as above, in 
November or December, &c. and when ar. 
inch or two high, are tranfplanted into frefh- 
prepared hot-beds of dung or tan-bark, under 
frame* and glaffes; or fometimes, wlicn railed 
dtf are tranfplanted into be’ds of natu- 

liHoanb under frames and lights, but are ob> 
much forwarder in not-bed»s how- 
fyer, either of .which art only praCtifeU occa- 


ftonally for a fmall earlieft crop, in places 
where there are all proper, conveniences, and 
that a few, young Peas arc in particular rc- 
queft as early as poffible, March, or April, 
&c. But, as before obferved, all the goneral 
crops of Peas, early, middle,"* and late, are 
always fown in the full ground in rows to 
remain for full growth. 

The whole in die different crops being 
always neceffarily cultivated in rows, as qb— 
tented before, by fowing die feed or Peas in 
drills drawn in the earth with the corner of 
an hoe; thefe fhould be drawn about one to 
two inches deep, or but little more, according 
typt the fixes of the Peas, feafons of the year, 
and nature of the foil, generally fliallower in 
I winter and wettilh gvouud, than in the ad- 
i vanced warmer feafon, and dry light foils; 
and being careful to allow requisite abundant 
fpate between the lines or ranges, according 
to the growth of the different forts of Peas 
intended, for the free admifiion of fun and air, 
ag well as for performing the ncctffary cul- 
tureAd room to go betwet n to gather the 
produce without breaking down the plants. 
Allow, therefore, the frnuUer kinds not lefs 
thantwo feet, or two and a half, between the 
rows i but if intended to give them fticks to 
run upon, allow three feet at leaft, or rather 
three and a half, between* the lines in rich 
' ground; and die larger kinds iliould be allow- 
| ed a yard or more between the rows even 
when no fticks are intended; but if defigned 
to ftick them, four or five feet is requifite for 
the largeft forts, fuch as the tall Marrowfats 
at id Rouncival kinds. For it is moft neccf- 
fary, where practicable, to allow ail the forts 
fticks: placing a range of any fort of tall 
branchy fticks* or biulh-wood, along each 
row of.plains,‘when about half a foot high, 
for them to climb Upon for fupport, whereby 
they wra produce double the quantity ol Peas* 
as when foffered to trail on (he ground. 'Phis, 
however, though not generally practicable 
where large quantities are raifea. in fields for 
the fuppiy of market i yet for moderate quan* 
tides in private gardens, where fticks can he 
readily obtained, it fhould never be omitted, as 
die advantage w ill be more than double. 

Ohferve always to allow more room by a 
foot, between the rows for thofe crops that 
you defign (hull have fupport of fticks, than 
thofe that ate nor; for Peat that have fupport 
. IWkys grow flrongeft; anil if they have not 
proper room, the plants of the different lines 
will interfere, and both interrupt the growth 
of each other, exclude the ncccffary influence 
of the fun ami air, and not admit of room to 
gather die Peas without breaking the plants, 

to 
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to the great diminution of the crops; but give 
them proper room And fupport, and you will 
reap the advantage In proportion. 

But when intended to allow Peas fupport of 
flicks, £>me may be fowu in double rows, 
with very wide intervals between, that is, be¬ 
ginning at one end of the ground, fow two 
rows together, only a foot afunder j then, if 
for the Hotfpur kinds, leave a fpacc of four 
feet, or if the large kinds, five feet, and fow 
two more rows a foot apart; then allow an¬ 
other wide fpace, and (ow other two clofe 
rows, &c. and fo proceed throughout: by this 
pra&icc you have the ground equally filled as 
if the rows were {ingle and ciofer; and by the 
abundant room in the wide fpaces, it admits 
all the advantage of fun, air, and of gathering 
the produce freely without incommoding the 
plants. 

Seed Peas of all the forts are fold at all the 
feed-{hops and nurferics at moderate rates, 
commonly by mcafurc, as by the buihel, peck, 
&c. or in (mailer quantities for private gardens, 
by the quart or pint. 

Their Propagation and General Mode of Cut- 
ture* - 

As to propagation,, all the forts are raifed 
from feed, i. c. the Peas fown annually: the 
plants being but of one fcafon’s duration, an 
annual repetition of fowing is confequently 
mreflary; and as thole of one fnvrrig con¬ 
tinue but a Bum time m bearing, ieveral row¬ 
ings are requifite each feafon, to continue the 
fucceflion for the table all fummer; each fow 
ing to remain where fown, chilling a warm 
border, &c. for the earlieft crops; aud for the 
fuccccding ones, any of the common open 
quarters are the moil eligible, in a free ex- 
pofurc, dirt tnt fiom {bade of trees, dec. and 
open to the free air and fun; fixing on the 
dried warm foil for the forwarder crops, any 
common foil for the main crops, and the 
ntoifteft parts for the late crops. 

The general fealon for fowing is any time 
in open weather, from the latter end of Odlo- 
ber, or any time in November, until May or, 
June; hut remarking, that during the above 
period feveral different lowing* are neceflary, 
in order to keep up a conftant fucerffion of 
young Peas for gathering feveral months in 
lummer, i. e. from May until September; for 
thole fown in 0 £!oher of November, if they 
furvive the winter, come into bearing in May 
and June, and by repeated footings sit a month, 
three weeks’, and a fortnight's interval, till May, 
as \vc before remarked, they will turnilh a 
eonftant fupply of Peas all tne fummer ;■ and 
thole fown late in May and in June, or oc 
cafionally the beginning of July, very often 


continue a moderate fupply in autumn till the 
end of September, and fome times a few in 
October. With regard, however, fo the ear- 
lied fo wings, from Odlober or November rill 
the beginning of January, they are liable to 
accidents from the feverity ol %e weather ; 
and if they all Hand the winter, thofe fown 
in October or ^November will Icarceiy be a 
fortnight earlier ii\ bearing than thole fown 
fix weeks or two months after: it is, never- 
thelefs, proper to begin early, and repeat the 
fowings at the intervals before mentioned, that 
there may be a fufficiency for lubftitutes in 
cafe of accHents; and alio, if they all furvive, 
that there may be a regular fucceifion of crops 
coming into bearing, to afford a daily gather¬ 
ing through the whole fealon. 

But, in order to have green Peas as early 
as poffible, rccourfe is had to the affiftance of 
hot-beds, by the aid of which, young Peas are 
obtained in March-and April, and continued 
till the coming ip of the natural ground crops 
in May or June. ‘ 

We, however, will fir ft proceed with the 
culture of the feveral principal crops in the 
natural way % then by hot-beds. 

Hotfpur Kinds for the early and firfl general 

S r ops. —In the latter end of O&obcr, or in 
ovember or December, as may be conveni¬ 
ent, -begin to fow the earlieft crops; though 
in warm gardens it is always advifabie to 
fow a few' in the two former months; but in 
general, orefpeciatly in open grounds,,Novem- 
ber and December is time enough to begin 
any principal fowing, chuiing the earlieft 
Charlton or Golden Hotfpurs ; and for their 
reception prepare a warm fouth border, or 
fome other dry, Iheltered, funny firuatiori-; and 
in a dry day araw drills by line, ranging 1 fouth 
and north, to enjoy the greater advantage of 
the fun’s influence, making the drills ad inch 
and a half deep, and two feet and a half at 
leaft afunder; but if deligned to .allow them 
flicks, three feet and a half will be the more 
eligible diftance, as wc before obferved: then 
having the feed, or Peas, fcattef them evenly 
along the middle of each drill, rather lome- 
what rhickilh at thefe early fowings in win¬ 
ter, becaufe they-are liable to accidents from 
the attacks of verity n, and the inclemency of 
the feafon; covering them in evenly with the 
earth, either with a rake or hoe, or turned in 
with the feet; being careful that they are ail 
equally covered the depth of the drills; and 
then with a rake lightly trim the iurface 
fmooth, which finishes the wtfrk of lowing. 
The feeds will begin to germinate in a fort¬ 
night, if mild weather, and will come up in 
three weeks or a month, leldom in lets time 

at 
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•^ ^iis feafon j when the plant* are to be fna-; 
^aigied a* hereafter direfle^. ' 

V.pt Ilavlae thus performed the fiifr (owing M 
the Hotfpur kinds* then* agreeable to. the 
aforementioned rules, another fowrog foodid 
. be performed in three weeks or a month af¬ 
ter ; but if you fowed in O&ober or early in 
November, it is advifable to repeat the (ow¬ 
ing in a fortnight or three weeks, for fear the 
. firft (hould fail; and after this continue (ow¬ 
ing once in three Greeks or a month all winter 
in miJd.weather, the fame kinds* not forget? 
ting towards fpring to fow a principal crop of 
the Reading and other large Hbtfpurs; ob¬ 
serving, as the feafon advances, the fowings 
.may be in more open expofures, and more 
in quantity than the early fowings; and as foe 
•fpring draws on, the fowings (hould be repeat¬ 
ed oftencr; as, for tnftance, from about Chrift- 
mas rill foe beginning of March Or April, it 
• (hould be once in three weeks; katd from that 
time till Mav* once a fortnight will he riecef- 
faty,*efpectally as the warm weather incrctfes, 
in which it will be particularly eligible. It* 
tmift be ohferved, however, tnefe frequent 
fowings are principally to be undeflftood for 
pra&ice in private gardens, for the Supply of 
fuch families that require a daily fucceffion 
of young Peas during the whole feafon; but 
.for large quantities jn fields, where only a 
fucceffion of general crops are required juft 
during the principal Pea feafon, June, July, 
and August force or four to five or fix dif¬ 
ferent fowfog* from November or December, 
until Masefifor April may be fefficient, as be¬ 
fore intimated, ■ -- 

All the different fowings will come up re«- 
rularly in fucceffive order; but the winter and 
lpring fowings differ materially in foe' time 
they require to germinate ami come rip ; foofe 
. fown any rime iu winter are fometimes three 
weeks, or near a month, before they coroe up; 
but thofe fown towards fpring come up footer * 
and March and April fowings will often f jfo 
in lefs than a fortnight, efpeoially foofe fown 
in April; and fometimes fowings perforated 
in April and May will come up To a vjriafoi , 
In the above fowings may introduce: fume 
of foe dwarf Peas any rime from Deceitiher, 
January, or February, in fiflall or moderate 
pqrrions rift May or June; and of which foe 
Leadman’s-Dwarf, before obfented,.is.aifo,fer^ 
foccef«ful both for middle and late crops, 

Any of the other Peas, of foe firft citifo piij? 
liJfo be fown as above for variety... ■'*<>, 
.According as foe plants of each fownwriririio 
: m 4 have advanced two or forfo foehel 
.pfppw to begin foe firft culture by 
f. a jrtfor earth with * hoe; or (mail 
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their growthi'-^eipeati^foe. easing oneb or 
^ice.s^:pt:c^fo^rya]Si k fobre or lefs as oc- 
cafiowmsty.yeqnqri!!{: at foe.fame tiny; cutting 
down *11 odyrinring- ; and when the 

plants are ft*'or eight foehe*. high, thofe yon 
defigft for (licks foouldflltnbe flicked. 

ut as foe earlieft. crops, that come up in 
November or December, am often in danger 
from foe feverity' of frofts, it is, therefore; 
proper, when the plants are about an inch or 
an inch and a half fogh, to draw a lirtle fine 
earth ligbtlyup to their ftems, in a dry day: 
like wife it will be of much advantage to give 
occafional protection to the darlieft plants in 
fevers weather, by covering them lightly with 
long, light, dry litter, of the draw kind, or with 
mats; which, »a private gardens, where there h 
but a moderatOquantity in warm borders, might 
be more eafily effected; this need only be 
practifed in very rigorous frofts; but be fare to 
Uncover them every fine day in temperate wea¬ 
ther; and the moment the froft breaks, difeon- 
tiriue the covering entil’dy; for they muft by 
no means be kept too dole, which would draw 
them up weak and tender; but by a judicious 
prote&ion, the crop is often preierved in to¬ 
lerable condition, and forwarded much foono: 
to bearing than if it had been left entirely 
.expofed ; obferve, alfo, that according as the 
plants advance, repeat the earthing up a little at 
a time in dry mild weather, two or three rimes 
till fpring; it will proteS them the better from 
froft, ftrengthen, and forward their growth: 
this is all they require during the winter. In 
fpring hoe up ail weeds, and give them a final 
earrhuig. aninch or two up foeir (folks; and 
then, if intended to allow them fticks, let it 
be done when foe plants are fix or eight 
inches bight haviftg branchy flicks of three 
or four teet length, flick a range -of them 
akmg by each row of Peas, on the foufoeriy 
ftdeof Cacftrow; foe plants will readily eaten 

and gradually afeend by foeir tendrils, 
t^oferisiilf.^.fod^advance; if,. 
from, tfof weafoeF .fhould prove dry and warfo, 
fome good waterings in a momrbe "skin be 
beneficial culture; and when foe bloflbmiog 
plants areadvaneed foroe confideraWe height, 
'tf'%w't;dfo;' , foeft ! '.fojqiiBdi. it will promote foe 
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for foeriarfo fofoefo fttiu«i^.M cut upaHwreds 
-fijfolerj' -and; foofo 'defigmsd for 
flicks, fooeldalways fee;, flicked- • aofofoi as 
tb^ are fodf a li^ ni^b orpr little table, kc- 
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fort the pi ah fs begin to fall, do wh to one fide : 
providing flick* , for this purpofe, about fom 
or five feet iong, and plate one range to each 
row of Peas placing them principally on tb< 
fouth (* mod funny fide of the rows, becatife 
the plants naturally incline towards the fun, 
and thereby more readily attach thetnfelves to 
the flicks. 

Larger Kinds for fucccfjional and general 
Crofts .—With refpedl to the larger kinds, fuch 
’ *s the Marrowfats, Spanifti Morattos, &c. we 
may begin fowing in January* the dwarf 
Marrowfats firft; though February, March, 
and April, is a very eligible feafon for fowing 
the general crops of all the large kinds ; ob- 
ferving to chufe a free expofure in the mod 
OjK-n quarters, there drawing drills by line, 
about an inch and a halt or two inches deep, 
and not let's than a yjrd a funder ; but if to be 
flicked, four feet, and for the larged forts four 
feet and a half to five feet, in fiugle or double 
rows, agreeable to former intimations: fow 
the feed thinly along the middle of each drill, 
and draw the earth evenly over them with the 
rake, hoc, or feet, covering them equally the 
depth of the drills, and rake the furface fmoorli. 
Repeat the fnwings once y fortnight or three 
weeks; though as the fpring and the warm 
feafon advance, once a fortnight will lie pro¬ 
per, efpcciully from the beginning of April 
until the end of May; or in May and June 
may fow a few once in ten or twelve days: 
late fowings, however, performed from the 
middle of May till about the middle of June 
arc feldom very.fruitful, being often attacked 
with the mildew'; but in family gardens it is 
proper to endeavour to have fome as long in 
the feafon as pofltble. - 

When the different crops of thefc arc come 
up about three inches high, hoe up earth to 
them on each fide of the row; and cut down 
all weeds, repeating the hoeing occafionally 
according as the growth of weeds fhall require; 
and when they are half a foot, or eight or ten 
inches high, thofc you intend flicking fliould 
have the flicks placed to them: obferving, thefe 
large forts require flicks fix or feven feet high 
at feaft, placing them on the funny fide of the 
rows, as we faul for the Hotfpurs. 

Late Crops .—Any of the forts, either Hot¬ 
fpurs or larger kinds, that are moft approved 
of, may be continued fowing all May and 
until the middle or latter enaof June ; like- 
wile in May and June, and beginning of July, 
nifty fow fome of the dwarf Peas before men¬ 
tioned for late production ; and J would ob- 
ferve of the larger kinds of Peas of the fecond 
clafs, deftgncd for late crops, it would be pro¬ 
per to fow a larger portion of the Rouncivals 
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for (he latefl crops of all, on account of their 
»cing rather the hardfefl to ftrugglc with the 
<1 miner’s heat arid drought; and thereby ge_ 
ncrally moft to be depended on for a late pro¬ 
duction, in a-oy tolerable ahund^ice: though 
Peas of any. fort that are fown after May-fe 
out, are rarely fo fuccefsful as the preceding 
crops, they being liable to be mufil* retarded 
by die heat and drought of the feu ion, and 
frequently attacked by the mildew, &ic. it is, 
however, worth the trial, and if they heir hut 
a few after the general feafon, they will be a 
rarity ; obferviiig generally, for late crops, td 
allot fome of the moifteft ground, especially 
where there is choice of foil and fituition 
and in fowing the later cropjs in May and 
June, if the weather fliould prove very drv 
and hot, it will be of importance to foak the 
Peas in folt water fix or eight hours previous 
to fowing, otherwife water tire drills well; 
either of which will promote their rifing very 
expeditioufly and more regularly together. 

Other general Remarks relative to all the 
Sorts. 

I have obferved, in performing the different 
fo wings of Peas, with refpeft to rite intervals 
of time between die fowings, it was a good 
rule, in the different principal forts, that as 
foon as one crop appeared fairl^above ground, 
to fow another to fucceed it, of die fame kind, 

. fuch as Hotlpurs to fucceed thofe of that clafs, 
and the fame of the marrowfats, and other 
large forts, whether in winter, fpring, or fum- 
mer; fo continuing it to every crop, which 
will be found an infallible rule in fowing, fo 
as to have a regular fucccflion of crops fol¬ 
lowing one another in bearing. 

And if a crop of marrowfats, See. and ano¬ 
ther of Hotfpurs are fown on the fame day, 
the Hotfpurs will come into bearing a fort¬ 
night the fooneft, and the marrowfats will ar¬ 
rive to a bearing ftate about the time the other*, 
are going out, juft in due time to fucceed 
them : mark this, therefore, when intended to 
have thefc forts,*form a regular fucccflion to 
each other. 

Such crops of Teas that you defign to a flirt 
with flicks for fuppoit, fliould always diave 
the flicks placed when the plant* are from 
about fix to eight or ten inches high, whilfl 
they maintain their upright position of growth; 
ami as at that height they begin to emit ten¬ 
drils, they wiU frery readily attach thetnfelves 
to the flicks. 

With regard to the flicks proper for flick¬ 
ing Peas, it is incumbent on us to procure 
fuch that arc branchy, or furnifhed with many 
fide (hoots, and of proper length, according 
to foe forts of Peas tfiev are intended to fup- 
5 Kl port; 
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port; thev mav^e either the loppings of trees, 
or anv Inilliy underwood that is well feather¬ 
ed with final! latcud branches the whole length, 
for die plants to rim upon ; obferving, that it 
for the Hotfpur Peas, to prepare them about 
four or five feet long ; hut for the large kinds, 
fix or feven feet length will be reciuifite, or 
more for the larged marrowfats, ficc. nam¬ 
ing them all foinewhat fan-fafhton, fo as the 
branches may fpread only two ways, to range 
the wav °f the rows of the plants, and fharpen 
the lower end of each : being thus prepared, 
place one row of (licks to each line of Peas ; 
■which will be diffident, efpecially it placed 
on the mod funny fule of the rows, becaufe 
the fun’s influence will incline all tlie plants 
that way, and thereby more readily encoun¬ 
ter with the (licks ; placing the (licks about 
a foot afunder, or a little more or lefs, fo as 
the branches of the different (licks meet ; and 
as foon as one row is (licked, then with a hoe 
draw a little earth up to the oppofire fide of 
the rows of plants, to lay them towards the 
(licks ! when the whole is (licked, it the tops 
of the (licks appear very draggling and very 
unequal, you may run over them with your 
knife or garden-fliears, juft topping them to 
fomc little regularity. 

In gathering the produw of Peas, both 
hands ought always to be employed, one to 
hold the peduncle, or foot dalk of the fruit, 
while the other pullsthc pods, otherwife the deni 
or main dalkof the plant, being (lender, fragile, 
and weak, would be liable to be broken. 

The gatherings Ihould always be regular ; 
according as the pods fill, never let them 
dand to grow old, but gather them whiik 
young and green, as they are then in greated 
pertettion for eating, and the plants will con¬ 
tinue longer in bearing. 

A crop of Peas continues only about a fort¬ 
night in full bearing, during which time 
they will furniflt a plentiful gathering of pods 
in their ultimate pericCtion ; though in moift 
(howery weather they fotmtimcs continue 
(hooting and flowering three or tour weeks; 
but the produce after the fird fortnight is ge¬ 
nerally inferior both in quantity and quality ; 
hence the neccflity of repeated lowings every 
three or four weeks. 

As foon as any crops of Peas, that have 
been dickcd, ate pad bearing, take up all the 
(licks, and tie them in bundles, and let them 
upright in any diy comer; they "will ierve 
a nod ter year. 

Early Culture by Hot-beds. 

■ JBv Hot-beds—Where it is required to have 
a few green Peas as early ia the year as pofli- 
ble,* rccourle is had to the aifiltaucc of hot¬ 
beds, as we before faid, and the proper fort 


of Peas for this purpofe arc the early dwarf 
kinds, which by this aid may be brought jo 
bearing in March and April, and the follow¬ 
ing is the method. 

It mud be previouffy obferved, that k is ra¬ 
ther mod eligible to raife the plants fil’d in the 
natural ground, Town in Odlobcr or Novem¬ 
ber, having occafional protection from froft; 
and when one or two inches high, then tranf- 
plant them into the hot bed, in January or l»c- 
ginning of February ; for by this practice the * 
luxuriant growth of the plants is fomewhat 
checked bv removal, fo as tltey will (hoot mo¬ 
derately within due compafs, and thereby will 
bloffom and bear fooner and more abundantly. 

In October or November, therefore, pre¬ 
pare to fow in a warm, dry, fouth border, or 
otherwife in fome iimilar dry (heltered com¬ 
partment of light good earth, formed into an 
oblong bed of proper dimenfions to have pro- 
te£lion of a f rame, &c. in rigorous weather: 
then having fome early dwarf peas, fow- them 
in drills about a foot afunder, in the manner 
as for the common crops, when the plants are 
come up, and advanced a little in growth, 
then in a dry day draw fome fine earth up to 
their flems,' as you (hall fee ocealion; ob¬ 
ferving, if the (rod fhould let in fevere, you 
mud afford them protection, either of frames 
or coverings of mats, or elfe fome long drawy 
litter; being careful, however, to expofe them 
every favourable day ; and they will thus lie 
continued in free growth, and good drength 
for tranfplanting. 

Or if omitted fowing as above, or when 
dclirous to have fome plants with greater cer¬ 
tainty as foon as poftiblc in the proper feafon 
for hot-bed planting, they may be forwarded 
by fowing the Peas in a moderate hot-bed in 
December or January, under Frames, Ac. 
and when the plants arc up, admit plenty of 
free air every temperate day, and defended of 
nights, aud from (rod, (now, and cutting 
cold;—or fomc fown in large pots, may be 
placed in a hot-houfe. See. to bring up the 
plants quickly for tranlplanting into the intend¬ 
ed hot-bed in January,—or foinctfines Peas 
are fown at once in a hot-bed in December 
or January, finally to remain for bearing: 
but it would be. generally more eligible to have 
the plants prevtoufly railed an inch or two 
high, either by early fowing in the full ground, 
or forwarded ander frames, or in a hot-bed. 
See. us above, for tianfplanting at once in a 
frefh-made final hot-bed, which will be the 
moll focccfstul for a profperous earlier pro¬ 
duction. 

Thctefore, by cither of the above methods 
of railing the plants for tranlplanting in the 
hot-bed culture, they, when advanced one or 
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two Inches in growth, or but little more, are .letting and growth of the pods, and indulge 
of proper fire for transplanting into the allot- them with the benefit of warm Ihowers. 
ted hot-bed finally to remain for fruiting. .Thus the plants may be brought to bearing 

Then in mild weather, towards the middle in March or April, and by a fucceflion of two 
or latter end of January, or beginning of crops, in hot-beds made at three or four weeks 
February at fat theft, prepare a hot-bed for interval,* and managed as above, you may 
one or more of the large ft three-light frames continue a fupply till the natural ground crops 
and glaffes; the hot-bed may be either of come into bearing in May. 
dung or tan; the latter where it can be ob- Sometimes for early forced Peas, where 
tained eafily at a moderate expenfe, is con- there is the accommodation of fruit foic- 
- fidcrably the beft hot-hed for this purpofe: ing-houfes, bot-w^lls, See. of any fort in 
however, of either of thefe materials make cultivation in January, &c. a few eatlidl 
the hot-bed two feet and a half or a yard kinds, cither previoufly raifed in young plants 
thick, and cover it with frames and lights, an inch or two in growth, as in the hot-bed 
and when arrived to a moderate temperature culture, or in default thereof feed fown ; and 
of heat, put on the earth for the reception of either of which being in pots, are placed in 
the plants (fee Hot- nr.i>s). Chufe any light the find departments; or fometimes, where 
good dry eaith, and lay it eight or ten inches there are internal borders of earth, fome 
thick all over the bed; then in a dry mild young plants, as above, may be placed therein 
day, take up the plants, railing them witn their- where room admits: the internal moderate 
roots as entire as poftible, with what earth heat of the above departments, cfFc&cd either 
will rcadilv hang about the fibres; and drawing by bark-beds. See. or fire, or both occafion- 
linall drills in the earth of the hot-bed, from the ally, in a requifitc degree for forcing the fruit- 
back to the front of the frame, a foot and a trees to early production, will forward the 
half a funder, and about an inch deep, put in Peas proportionally, as to have fome for ga- 
the plants in the drills, not more than an inch thering in the mo ft early feafon, in a final! 
apart, covering in the earth clofe to their roots portion. The general heat of a pine-apple 
and Herns, and give a very light watering, juft hot-houfe or ftove, is rather too ftrong for 
to fettle the earth; whicn done, put on the the above occalion in early Peas, 
lights ; being careful to raife them occalion- Hints rejpeding the Culture in Fields. 
ally at the upper end to give vent to the fleam, In the field culture of Peas, where defign- 
Sc c. obferving at firft planting, if in funny cd to raife crops in order to gather the pro¬ 
days the plants Ihould Hag, give a moderate duce green and young for the l'npply of mar- 
ihade in the middle of the day till the plants kets, November, or rather December, is time 
have taken root. enough to begin the firll fowings, efperially 

After this you will admit frclh air to the in open cxpoled grounds; chooling a dry light 
plant* daily in fine weather to ftrengthen them, foil for the forward fowings. 
by tilting theupperendof the lights according to As to the forts ot Peas, any of the Hot- 
tlie temperature of the bed and outward air; fpurs for the fdrward crops, as obferved in 
but keep them clofe in cold nights, and cover the garden culture, and for a general cfop the 
alfo with mats ; give occalional moderate wa- Reading Hotfpur is excellent; and fecondary- 
terings in fine days ; and as the plants advance to that lot t, the Mailer's and Ortnrod’s, &c. 
in growth draw a little earth up to their Hems but of the large kinds, choofe the marrowfats 
once or twice ; repeating the moderate re- and Spauiih morattocs for the main crops, 
frelhmcnts of water frequently as the warm The ground for their reception is prepared 
feafon advances; which may be given more by proper ploughing and harrowring; -drills 
freely when the plants are in bloom : obferv- are then to he drawn with a hoe crofs wavs 
ing according to the advanced growth of the the lands, or if with a drill-plough length- 
plants and increafed warmth ot the weather, ways, two feet at leaft, or two and a half 
to give a larger lharc of frelh ait in propor- afunder for the Hotfpurs, and three for the 
lion ; and when they arc in bloflom, obforve larger forts ; no fiicks being intended for thefe 
if the fun at any time ampears too violent for large field crops ; and having fown the feed, 
diem through the glaffes, it is advifable to cover them in either with a hoe or rake.thougb 
give a very flight fhadc an hour or two in the this is fometimes performed with a harrow; 
heat of funny days; likewife when in full but the hoe or rake will cover them mote 
hloffom and fruiting, be fine to admit plenty evenly, and aimoll as expeditioufly. 
of free air, even fometimes in fine days (hove When the plants come up they mult he kept 
the glaffes entirely oft'; ilill alfo continue the clean from weeds, by broad-hoeing ; but tin's 
waterings more abundantly during the time of is fometimes performed in fields by horfehoc- 
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*ng for theiake of expedition; which having 
hoes fixed in a fort of plough horizontally, is 
drawn by a horfc between the unvs, a tnan 
holding the plough-fliafts to guide it ; but as 
this-can only cut down the weeds, a common 
drawing man-hoe muft be tiled to*earth up 
the plants ; though this is often difregaided in 
the field-culture, it however proves very be¬ 
neficial to the crop. 

Saving Seed of all the Far it tic a. 

To lave feed Peas of tjic different varieties 
as perfedt each in its kind as poffible, fome 
of each fort (hould be fuffered to Hand entire¬ 
ly for that purpofe, or rather fow fcAne of 
each putpofely in different parts, and fuffer 
the whole produce to remain and ripen for 
feed: this, however, in private gardens is 
raiely well attended to, for it is a very com¬ 
mon pra&icc to gather all the prime whilft 
young and green for the table, and let the glean¬ 
ings remain for feed, which, although they will 
grow very well, and bear in tolerable plenty, 
yet the pi odued for the generality will be more 
Scanty, fmallcr, and tend to degeneracy. 

Obferving, however, that when intended 
to raife a quantity purpofeJy for feed, they 
fhould be town in February in fome open 
ground, in rows two or three feet afunder, 
bo flicks being required, and when the plants 
come up, keep tliem clean from weeds by 
hoeing, and hoe the earth up to their items 
once or twice. 

When they are in bloom, examine them 
row by row, to fee if there is any-degenerate 
fort to pull it out, or if any improved variety 
is discovered, to mark it; 'which is the only 
. method to preferve both the purity of the 
known forts, and to procure new varieties; 
for example, if amongft the Hbtfpurs any large 
fotts appear, remove them directly; removing 
alfo any Hotfpurs, See. from amongft the 
large kinds, and different forts of any of thefc 
from each other; and if any new fort disco¬ 
vers itfelf cither by flowering earlier than all 
the reft, or poffeffmg fome other Angularity, 
or noticeable merit for culture, it being care¬ 
fully marked, the feed thereof may be faved 
feparate, to fow alfo feparatc to furnifli a pro¬ 
per increafe. 

According as die feeds of all forts ripen in 
htfaf: and Auguft, which is difcovcrablc when 
Jp*- pods change brown, and the feed becomes 
a Jittle bard, let the hanm be cut or pulled 
ifp in dry weather, and expoiwl in heaps in 
the fun, turning them eviry day; and when 
the feed is become perfe&ly dry and hard, it 
' either he threfhed out' dirc&ly, or 
jted up in the dry till another opportunity ; 
“*—tw it is threfhed, keep each fort 


feparate, and when properly cleaned, put them 
up alfo feparate, in bags or facks, with a label 
to each,- cxprdling the variety. 

PLANTATIONS, Plantations of trees, 
woods, &c. „ 

Plantations of trees, &c. greatly embellifh 
and improve eflates, as well as ornament the 
adjacent country; and thofe formed into woods 
for timber-trees, prove not only very benefi¬ 
cial to the owners, but may be faid to be a 
public convenience to the country around, to* 
have the opportunity of purchaimg wood in 
the neighbourhood, for the various purpofes 
of buildings, fencings, making all forts of 
hufbandry implements, as carts, waggons, 
ploughs, Sec. and for innumerable other ufes; 
alfo tor furnifliing fuel, a very effentiai ar¬ 
ticle. 

In former ages this iflaml abounded in na¬ 
tural plantations or fore ft s, which fpread 
themfeives over the furface of the country, 
to a very confiderahle extent, and compofed 
of various forts of lofty trees of prodigious 
magnitude, all blended proniifcuoufly together, 
ana all of fpontaneous growth. Thofe vaft 
forefts were never planted by any human hand, 
fuch only have been employed for ages in cut¬ 
ting than down, for in many places there 
were fuch a profuiion of ufclcfs wood, that 
large traits were obliged to be cleaved by de¬ 
grees in order to cultivate the ground for other 
purpofes; which, together with the neceflary 
demands for the timber from time to time for 
buildings, Sec. and that owneis of eftates, 
reaping confiderahle advantage from the fale of 
their timber, continued by degrees, one gene¬ 
ration after another, grubbing up their tim¬ 
ber without meafure; and few ever planted 
any iu lieu of what they cut down; fo that 
in many parts there is aimoft a general de¬ 
molition of woodland, 'and many confiderahle 
eftates have fcarccly any timber of value left 
(landing. 

Every poffcffor of eftates, either of large or- 
moderate extent, will reap great pieafure and 
advantage in dedicating iome (hare of his land 
to plantations; fdir in eftates of whatfoever 
extent, they give grandeur and ornament to 
the premifes, as well as an air of fertility and 
riches; and thofe large plantations deiigned 
for woods, will, alter the firft eight or ten 
years, bring in great profit by a gradual thin- 
. ning of the underwood, beiiucs leaving a fuf- 
ficiency of ftandanls to attain full growth: 
in the mean time the plantations in general 
will contribute exceedingly to the beauty of 
the eftatc; for how delightful it is for tra¬ 
vellers to behold the noble plantations in 
I groves,^thickets, clumps, Sec. varioufly difpufed 
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in parks, and on the boundaries of Ration 
lawns, and the tike places, formed of a grea 
vaiiety of beautiful trees and fhrubs, and to 
fee grand avenues of lofty growth, leading to 
or from a {lately roauhon', or fome main 
road, or adjacent town ; and in the out- 

f >rounds to obferve the Plantations of wood- 
ands, Sec. ranging along the {ides of hills, 
plains, and other grounds occasionally; but 
in eftates how fertile foever the foil, yet it 
appears naked and barren without a proper 
{hare of Plantations; on the other hand, when 
eftates are beautifully diverfified with Planta¬ 
tions, the whole may be faid to form a fort of 
pleafure-garden; especially as in the home¬ 
ward Plantations we may have commodious 
walks of gravel and land, both private, fhady 
and (hcltcicd, fome ftraight, others difpofed in 
varied winding turns in the ferpentine way, 
bordered with hardy fhrubs and flowers, which 
will afford mod agreeable walking at ahnoft 
any feafon of the year, as in fummer they af¬ 
ford a fereen from the vehement heat of the 
fun, and at other times fhelter from hoiftcrous 
winds, and cold piercing blafts; there may be 
alfo here and there reeefles'or places of retire¬ 
ment, lending by private turnings from the 
principal walks; with glades or openings of 
grals-ground in the midft of the moft extend¬ 
ed parts of the Plantations. See Pleasure- 
Garden. 

No land-holder, therefore, let the extent 
be ahnoft ever fo moderate or confiderable, 
but ought to appropriate a proportionablefhare 
to commodious. Plantations as loon aspoflible, 
either for ornament or emolument, or both, 
where the extent will admit, as there is hardly 
any eftate that does not afford foil and fitu- 
ation proper for the cultivation of all oar 
hardy trees. Sic. and in many places, fome 
eftates often furnifh particular foils improper 
for grafs and com, yet adapted to the growth 
of many forts of trees, which would form 
good Plantations. 

In fhort there is hardly any foil fo barren 
and untra&dble but what will rear a growth 
of tre& and fhrubs of fome Ipecies or other, 
both for ornament and advantage; and there 
is fcarccly any kind of tree fo bad but may 
be raifed to one or other of thofe purpoies : 
any very poor ground, or fuch that lie wafte, 
or at a great dtftance, cannot be better im¬ 
proved than in Plantations; even although a 
trad of land ihould be £a poor as to rear no¬ 
thing but a crop of afpen trees, alder, and 
willows, yet the profits even of thefe pro- 
tlu&ions will exceed what many may think. 

So that there is a great number of exam¬ 
ples to entourage, and warrant fueceCs in 
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Plantations, to reward the pofltdTor not only 
with die pleafure of ornamenting his land), 
and that of beholding their growth*- but alfp 
with profit fufficientto compenfate for th<| tra<2r 
of land occupied, and labour in planting. 

But to many perfotrs, the neceflary ex¬ 
pense attending the making a Plantation, and 
knowing that they muft wait feveral. years 
before ine trees have made* any confiderable 
progrefg, or can reap any advantage there¬ 
from, often proves an ohftacle in attempting 
the profecutton of that bufmefs; but as to 
tlie expenfe of planting, if you raife the 
plants in your own grounds, it will not prove 
near fo great as many might imagine, efpei 
cially as a fmall fpot of feminary or mirfcry- 
ground will raife plants enough in three "or 
tour years to plant a great many acres of land, 
l’°th ornamental ano woodland ; and by the 
latter, the expenfe of raifmg and planting 
them, together wjth the lofs of time in wait¬ 
ing a few years till the plants attain fome 
growth, wifi be compenfated by the fir ft fall, 
or thinning of the underword, in eight of¬ 
ten years after planting; and the ftools or 
roots remaining fboot up again, in many of 
the deciduous kinds, and afford a lopping eve¬ 
ry eight or ten years, exclufive of the due 
portion of ftandards left at proper diftances,- 
to attain full growth for timber, as aforefaid. 

One particular precaution in making Plan¬ 
tations, is the judicious choice of fuen trees 
as are the beft adapted to the nature of par¬ 
ticular foils, which may vary exceedingly in 
eftates of great extenthowever, fuch trees 
as we find daily growing by road-fides, hedge¬ 
rows, and in any adjacent grounds, are rough- 
(ketches of what-the land will produce. 

As to the forts of trees and fhrubs proper 
for Plantations in general, there is a vaft va- 
*icty, both of the deciduous and ev«r-green 
ribes, that will profper in the open ground in 
any common foil. See DE91DUOUS' and. 
Evergreen Trees, Sec. 

It is of importance, in .making any confider¬ 
able Plantation, to ohoofe principally young 
plants, of from about two or three to uve or 
ten feet ftature, which always prove more 
fuccclsful than older trees; for although fome 
perfons, being in hafta to have Plantations as - 
forward as poftible in a few yeans, transplant, 
tall trees, perhaps twelve cm fifteen feet high or 
more, particularly for ornamental 'Plantations; 
yet younger growth always taka root foonet, 
and more firmly eftahlifti- themfelves, fo as to- 
form oonfiderably the fineft Plantations at laft, 
and be of k>ngeft dui>atiou ; . for although large 
trees of fifteen to'twenty feet height, efpc— 
cially of the. deciduous kind, may with-care- 
9,, be- 
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he tranfplanted, fo as fo grow, and prbbabl 
thrive tolerably for fomc years, yet tren 
more than ten, twelve, or fifteen feet high, of¬ 
ten tail, by not rooting firmly like younj 
plants, and after fome years (landing, hav< 
hardly made any /hoofs, and at laft gradual! 
dwindle and periih; therefore large trees (houh 
never be employed for Plantations only on par 
ticular occasions, where a few may be necef- 
* fary to form an immediate (hade or blind, Sec. 
in fome particular place ; but for general 
work, fee periuaded to employ chiefly young 
plants, either of your own railing, or purchafcd 
from the nurferies. And for principal timber 
Plantations in particular, I would choofe fuch 
plants as arc only from about two or three, to 
five or fix feet in height, or eight or ten at mo ft 
generally having thofe of the fame Plantation 
nearly of equal growth. See Planting. 

All the different forts of trees and (hrubs 
proper both for ornamental and timber Plan¬ 
tations, may be had at all the public nurfe¬ 
ries moderately reafonable ; though perfons 
accommodated with fcope of ground, may 
eafily raife many forts for their own private ufe, 
by the methods directed under the iefpe£five 
genera : a finall nurfery will raife trees and 
/hrubs enough to plant many acres of land. 
See Nursery. 

Obferve, that where Plantations are intend¬ 
ed principally for ornament, as great a variety 
as poJfible of the different forts of hardy trees 
and ftiruins (hould be employed, to afford the 
greater fource of entertainment; and (hould 
tonfift both of lofty and middling trees, down 
to the humhleft fiirub. See Deciduous and 
Ever-green Trees. Difpofing the decidu¬ 
ous and ever-green plants principally in fe- 
paratc compartments ; fometimes arranging 
the tree-kinds by themfelves, fome in run¬ 
ning varying Plantations, towards the boun¬ 
daries of ipaeious lawns, parks, paddocks, 
&c. others in avenues, groves, thickets, and 
clumps, as aforefaid, variouily difpofed in dif¬ 
ferent putts; and fometimes arranging the 
trees and (hrubs together, in forming (nruh- 
beries, wildernefs, ihady walks, and wood¬ 
works ; placing the taller growth backward, 
■and the lower in front; bordering the whole 
with the mod beautiful flowering (hrubs, and 
(howy ever-greens, elpccially next the prin¬ 
cipal walks and lawns; obferving to vary the 
form of all the feveral compartments, fome¬ 
times by moderate (weeps and curves outward 
and in ward, of different dimenfions, other parts 
in Jong eafy bends, varied projc&ions and 
breaks, fo as to diverfify the fccne in fome 
imitation of natural Plantations. Allow proper 
diftanccs, in planting, which may be from 
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five or ten to fifteen dr twentyftet i for ex- 
ample, the till trees defigned for continued 
Plantations may be from' ten to fifteen or 
twenty feet, varying the diftance^n different 
parts, according as light and (hade, file, may 
be proper; and thofe in groves, may, if open 
groves, be fifteen or twenty feet difiance, and 
clofe groves ten or twelve; for thickets, five 
or fix feet, or clofer in particular places where 
a very dark thade, or thick coverture of wood 
is required; and in clumps of trees, may al-“ 
low from five or ten to twenty feet between 
the trees in each clump, varying the diftance 
occafionally, as alfo the forts and numbers of 
trees in each, from two or three, to five, ten, or 
more; like wife the form of the clumps ; fome 
may be triangular, others'”quadrangular, pen¬ 
tangular, See. and fomc in curves, others 'in 
ftraight lines, to caufe the greater variety. 
And as to the (hrubbery clumps, and wilder* 
nefs compartments, where the trees and (hrubs 
are employed promifeuoufiy together, they 
may be planted from five to ten feet diftance ; 
the taller growth being placed backward eight 
or ten feet afunder, placing the lower plants 
radually forward according to their gradation 
of ftature, to the lowed in front, as above 
oblerved, at four or five feet diftance : and if 
the trees and (hrubs of the plantations in ge¬ 
neral are difpofed fomewhat in the quincunx 
way, they will appear to the greater advan¬ 
ce- 

But when defigned to form large Planta- 
:ions into woods, &c. composed principally of 
bred and timber-trees for profit, particular 
orts mud be chofen, confiding both of de¬ 
ciduous and ever-green trees. Of the deci¬ 
duous kinds chufing the oak, elm, afij, beech, 
chcfnut, hornbeam, birch, alder, maple, fy- 
camore, plane-tree, poplar,’ lime-tree, wal- 
nut-tree, • wild cherry-tree, mountain-afh, 
arch-tree, willow-tree, hazel tree, Ac. and 
of the evergreens, the pine-trees, firs, ce¬ 
dar of Lebanon, holly-tree, bay-tree, laurel- 
tree, yew-tree, ever-green oak, box tree, and 
fome others. See Forest Trees. The 
particular defeription and culture oft all of 
which forts, deciduous ami ever-greens, are 
exhibited in their proper genera. They arc all 
hardy, and will grow in almoft any common 
foil, rich or poor, and nioftly alfo in dry or 
noift ground, high or low; allotting, how- 
jver, particular forts to very low marfiiy foils, 
rich as the willow, fallow and olier, poplar, 
filer, and other aquatics, which will pro¬ 
per in places that are in a manner covered 
with water, and arc the moll proper forts for 
ic embcllilhing and improvement of fuch 
;rounds: all the .other forts will fucceed in 

any 
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'any other.more upland pieces out of water; 
^hkrving, with refpe& to dilpofition, the de¬ 
ciduous end cver-greens (hould generally be 
fcparaie, as obferved for the ornamental Plan¬ 
tations., But the trees of die fame tribe may 
fometimes he intermixed, and fometimes dir-1 
ferent forts in fcparate divifions or quarters,! 
as oaks in one, .elms in anqftier, &c. remark-' 
ing like wife in timber Plantations, that all 
the trees fhould be planted pretty clofe toge¬ 
ther, i. c. not more than three, to four or five 
feet diftance, in order that they may mutual¬ 
ly draw each other up tall, more expeditiouf- 
ly, and to allow for a gradual thinning, as 
hereafter directed. 

In forming woods, however, or Plantations 
of timber-trees, the following hints in relpedl 
to planting them are proper to be obferved. 

Let it therefore be remarked, that there 
are two methods pra&iled in forming Plan¬ 
tations of woodlands ; one is by railing the 
trees from feed at once on the ground where 
the Plantation is intended to he, efpecially of 
the deciduous kind, and is effected by lowing 
the feed in drills, a yard afundcr, and the 
plants alw ays to remain where railed, thinning 
them gradually: the other method is bv pre¬ 
vioufly railing the plants in a nurlcry, till two 
or thtee leethtgh, then tranfplanting diem into 
places allotted them, in rows the above di- 
tlancc, to allow all’o lot gradually thinning. 

Either of thefe two methods may he prac- 
tifed, as lhall feem moll convenient to the 
owner ; but the former, i. c. railing the plants 
where they are to remain, that although it 
mav he more expeditious, and that at once 
to *get rid of the troubles of tranlplaivation, 
yet they will require greater attendance for a 
tew yeais, till the plants have lhot up out ol 
the w ay of weeds; but ou the other hand, 
the trees always remaining where railed, not 
diflurbed by removal, they probably may 
make the greater progveis. The latter me¬ 
thod, however, of railing the trees firfl in a 
nurlcry, is rather the moll commonly prac- 
tifed, as being thought the lead troublefome 
and expenlive, with tegard to the attendance 
at fiHl of the young growth. However, eve¬ 
ry one is at liberty to make the experiment as 
it fuits his convenience. 

The preparation of the ground for the 
final reception of the feed or plant# of thefe 
Plantations, is by deep ploughing and harrow¬ 
ing, upon fuch ground where the plough can 
be employed; where this, however, or atty 
other tillage is not pra&icahle, we muft decline 
fow ing feed, and ufe only young plants troimhc 
nurlcry, digging holes, &c. at proper diiiances, 
one lor the reception of each plant: where, how* 
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ever, the ground can be titled, it will prove very 
advantageous, performing it preyioufly a year 
before; fowing it with a crop of turneps, or 
the like: when thefe come off, well plough 
and harrow the ground again, for the recep¬ 
tion cither of the feed or plants the enfuing 
feafon. 

The moft proper feafon to perform this 
planting, either by feed or plants, is any 
time in dry mild weather, from Od^ober or 
November till February, though November 
and February are rather the moft eligible for 
moft kinds ot hardy tree feeds: however, where 
large trails arc to be planted, both methods 
muft be purfued all winter, at every favoura¬ 
ble opportunity. 

If feed is intended, you muft be well pro¬ 
vided with feeds of the fcveral deciduous 
trees in particular, which may he obtained at 
many of thenurferies and principal feed-fhops ; 
then, for its reception, draw furrows or drills 
one to two or three inches deep, and three or 
four feet afunder, fcatter the feed along the 
middle of the drills, and cover the earth evenly 
over them, the depth of the driHs or furrows ; 
though fometimes feeds are (battered or fown 
promifeuoufly over the general furface, and 
harrowed into the ground ; obferving, in gene¬ 
ral, to place (care-crows and traps to guard 
againft the infults of birds and vermin. 

But if defigned to form the Plantation with 
young plants, previoufly railed in beds in the 
nurfery by the common method, let the fol¬ 
lowing pra&icc be obferved : choofe always 
young plants, only from two or three to five 
or ten feet high ; and if very large Plantations 
are intended, you may, to fave time and 
ttouhle, take the plants immediately from the 
feed-bed, when one or two feet high, with¬ 
out giving them any previous tranfplamation 
in the nurfery; though, where the Plantations 
arc hut moderate, it is moft eligible to plant 
•them out previoufly in nuvfery-rows, to have 
two or three years growth : hut for remarka¬ 
ble large Plantations, this would be a very 
great trouble and expenfe. Being, however, 
furnifhed with young plants, they are to be 
planted in rows, three or four feet afunder, 
as directed for the teed, and one or two feet 
apart in the line? ; they may be planted cither 
by opening fmall apertures or holes with the 
ipadc for each plant; Or, if very fmall plants, 
it is fometimes performed by making only a 
flit cr crevice with the fpadc for each plant; 
and (bmetimes by opening or forming fmall 
trenches the whole length, then oue inlerts 
die plants whilft another trims in the earth 
about their roots : fome again, in very large 
trails, where the fituauon admits of previous 

ploughing 
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ploughing and harrowing to divide and breads 
the earth into (mail particles, open furrow* 
with 'a plough, two or more perfbnt being; 
-.employed in depofiting the trees in the, furrow, 
whilfl the plough following immediately with 
another furrow, covers the roots of die plants 
with the earth thereof, and afterwards tread¬ 
ing each row upright. See PLANTING. 

The ground where tire above Plantations 
are made fhould be previoufly fenced all round 
with a deep ditch* &c. to guard again ft the 
encroachments of cattle. 

Whitft theie plantations are young, they 
nouft have feme attendance to deftroy weeds, 
which may be expeditioufly executed by hoe¬ 
ing between the rows in tfry weather, or oc¬ 
casionally by horfc-hr>e»ng ; and mis care will 
be* needful for two or thtcc years, efpecially 
the fcetlling Plantations, till tire trees are ad¬ 
vanced out of the reach of weeds; after which 
no-farther trouble will be required until the 
trees are ready for the iirft fall or thinning, 
for poles, faggots, &c. 

In eight or ten years growth, they will be 
of a proper fixe to begin the firft fall by a 
moderate thinning, which will ferve for poles 
and faggot-wood, to pay towards the expenfc 
pf planting, &c. but begin lopping only part 
of the plantation the firft year ; thinning out 
the weakeft and moil unpromifmg growth 
firft; leaving a fufficiency of the moft vigo¬ 
rous plants pretty clofc, to grow up for 
larger purposes ; the year following begin 
thinning' another part, and fo continue an 
annual thinning-fall till got through the whole 
Plantation ; cutting .each fall down near the 
ground, leaving die (tools to ihoot out again 
-especially of the deciduous kinds, and by tha 
time .you have made the Jail fall, the firft wil 
have fhat up, and ready to be cut again; fo 
the,returns of fallings may be contrived to be 
every fix, (even, eight, or ten years, or more, 
according to the ufes the poles or wood are 
■ wanted tor : and if larger poles, &c. are want¬ 
ed, the fall may be only once in fourteen, 
eighteen, or twenty years, (till, at every fail 
being careful always to leave enough of the 
moft thriving plants for final ftaudaras; leav¬ 
ing them pretty clofe at firft, that they may 
mutually draw each other up in height; but 
may l>e thinned every fucCecding fair as they 
increafe in bulk and meet, fo as to leave a flit- 
ficient quantity of the principal trees at proper 
diftances to grow up to timber, which in their 
, jbp$n* as they become fit for the purpofes in- 
tended, may alfo be felled according as there 
J m*y be a demand for them to the moft ad¬ 
vantage.; having young opes from the ftool 
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ommg op in proper (WefSoit a* fubrt mites, 
o as the ground may be always occupied. ' 
PLANTING. Planting is the wwk of in¬ 
erting plants feeds, and roots, m tire earth, 
or tire purpofc of vegetation. « 

There arc various methods of Planting hr 
pra&ice for different force of plants, feeds, and 
•oots; fuch as hole Planting—trench Piant- 
ng—trenching-in Planting—flit or crevice 
planting—holing-in Planting—drill Plant- 
ng—‘bedding-in Planting—furrow Planting 
-d»b> le Planting—trowel Planting—Planting 
with bafts of earth about the root—-Ranting in 
pots, See. all of which methods of Planting 
tre occasionally ufed by different ptu£fitioners 
n the federal branches of gardening, accord- 
ng as the feveral methods fliall feem moft 
ligible for different or particular forts of 
•lanrs. Obferving that although moft of the 
different operations are hinted in many diffc 
rent parts of this work in the culture of the 
various fpet ies of each genus, we nevcrthclcfit 
judge it expedient under this head, to exhi¬ 
bit lome general directions of the manner 
each method is performed; together with 
fome hints of the kinds of plants, See . that 
are commonly planted by the different me- 
hods, which may prove ufcful to young prac- 
itioners in performing the mechanical ope- 
ations of Planting. 

t. Hole Planting .—This is the principal 
method pra&ifed in the final Planting of all 
forts of trees and ibrubs in the full ground, 
by opening with a fpade round holes in the 
ground, at certain diftances, one for the recep¬ 
tion of each plant. Each boleiliould be digged 
capacious enough to admit all the roots of the 
tree or fhrub freely every way to their full 
fpread, without touching tire tides of die 
bole, and about one fpade deep, or a little 
more or left, or according to the fixe of the 
roots, fo as, when planted, the uppermofl 
<*nes may be only about three or four inches 
below the common Airfare, or about us low 
as drey were before in the ground, which is 
difcoverable by examining me bottom of the 
ftem of the tree; though in very humid foils, 
where the water is apt to ftand, the holes 
fhould rather be fliallow, fo as the uppermoft 
roots may ftand full as high as the general le¬ 
vel, or higher if it fliall feem neceffary, railing 
the ground about them, efpecially m winter 
Blfpthig: let the holes, however, be of a pro¬ 
per width and depth/ according to the above 
roles, loofening the bottom well; and if too 
deep, it is eafiTy remedial in the time of Plant¬ 
ing, by (baking up the rree.as you fhatl fee oc- 
cafion t obferving in digging out each bole, to 
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lay the earth fnabcap dofe to fhe edge, in or-- trees, and more delicate fort* of flower in g-v 
rdlPto be ready to fill in agkin : the holes being 1 [ ftirubfe, choice over-greens, and fome kinds 
ready, then having trimmed the toots, dec. of ofhfrbacedhs perennials, 
the trees, a* hereafter dire&ed, place one tree; % Trcnch Planting.'] ——This method is 

in the middle of the hole, making all its roots fometinhcs pra&ifed iii the norfery-way, in 
fptead equally around; a perion holding the putting outfeediing and other-fmall tj-ces and 
plant eredl by the ftem, whilft another with, ihrubs in rows ; is alfo ufed for Planting box 
his fpade cafts in the earth about the roots edgings ; fometimes likewife for Planting 
taking particular care to break all large clods, 'mall hedge-lets, &c. ami always in Planting 
and trim in fome of the fineft moumfiift all Afparagus ; and is performed by opening a 
'sound about the roots in general, ihaking the long narrow trench with a fpade, making 
tree occafionally, to caufc the fine foil to fail one fide uptight, fo place the plants again!? 
in clofe among ail the fmall roots and fibres; the upright fide, add turn the earth in upon 
at the fame time if the tree ftands too deep, their poors. 

(hake it up gently to the proper height, and Ififor young ieedlings, or other fmall trees 
having filled in the earth to the top of the and Ihrubs, flee, die ground is previoufiy 
hole, tread it gently all round, firft round the trenched or digged; a line is then let, and 
outlidc to fettle tile earth clofe to the extreme with a fpade held with its back towards the 
roots, continuing the treading gradually to- line, cut out a narrow trench, fix or eight 
wards tiie liem, to which tread the mould inches deep; turning the earth from the line, 
moderately firm, but no-where too hard, only making die linc-fide nearly perpendicular ; the 
juft to fettle the earth, and fteady the plant plants are then inferted in the trench at final! 
in an upright pofition: then paiein all the re- diftanccs, clofe to the upright fide, covering 
maining earth evenly round the tree, to the in the earth about the roots as you proceed in 
•width of the hole, railing it fomewhat above planting them ; and having planted one row, 
the general level of the .ground, to allow for tread the earth evenly all the way along, to 
fettling, giving it alfo a gentle tread, and finifli lettle it clofe, and fix the plants fteady ; and 
it off a little hollow at top, bafon like, the fo proceed row and row. 
better to receive and retain the moifture from But ip planting larger trees in the nurfery 
rains, and occafional waterings in fpring and way by Trench Planting , a more capacious 
fummer, particularly to the choicer kinds of trench will be requilite; fometimes a trench 
trees and (hruhs. * one or two fpadcs wide, with proportionable 

After performing this PI mting, if in win- depth, according as the roots of the trees 
ter, or late in tpring, it may he of advantage fhali Require ; fo having opened it all the way 
to the choicer kinds of trees and Ihrubs ro along the intended row, proceed to place the 
mulch them, i. e. to lay feme long mulch at trees along the middle of the trench, filling 
top o( all the earth, both to keep out the win- in fome earth to each tree as you place it, dine, 
ter’s froft, and prevent rbe drying winds and perfon holding it eredt whilft another throws 
drought of fpring and fummer from penetrat- in the earth; and having placed one row, trim 
ing to the roots before the trees are well rooted in all the remaining earth evenly; then tread 
in their new quarters (lee Mulch). But fome, it clofdy all the way, to fix the plants fteady 
inftead of mulch, ufe grais turfs, turned and pcrfedlly upright. 

topfy-tutvy, clpccially when planting Upon 3. Trenching-in Planting.']-— —-Thisis alfo 
any grais ground, or any out-plantations fometimes p radii fed in light pliable-working* 
where turfs of grais can be obtained ; or in ground, for Planting young trees in the no* 
orchards, where the ground is grafs; in which (ery-way, and fometimes in Ranting bedge- 
cafe it may be proper to bank fome turfs round fets, &c. and is performed by digging aloqg 
the lides and top of each hole, particularly by a line, about one fpade wide, and Planting 
for large trees ; which will fteady them more as you go on. The method is this: a line 
effectually, as well as prefcrve me moifture, is fct, tliea having the plants ready, and with 
if much dry weather mould happen the fiuc- your fpade beginning at one end, and (landing 
ceeding fummer. w fide-wayato the line, throw out a fpitor two of 

' The above work, however, of mulching earth, which forming a fmall aperture, an- 
or turfing new-planted trees, is not ahfohttely ‘ other jpfcrfon being ready with the plants, he 
neceft’ary to otreiboputton .hardy kinds bffruk- ditewy, depofits oneiu the opening, whilft 
trees, foreft-rrees, and thruhs; though it may the digger proceeds with the digging <tte fpade 
prove beneficial to all forts, hul more paYticu- wide, covers the root* of the plants with the 
hilly to the moit loader kinds of wall fruit- earth of the next fpit; and another aperture 
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being thereby alfo formed, p»be therein ano- fo the firft. anddlreaiy pre& the«»»th clofe 
tHer plant ; the digger (till proceeding, covers, to the plant with foot ; proceed ih me* 
its roots, as twfore, with the next fott of fame manner to rnfrrt another plant ; and fo 
cart h . and fo on to the end of the row, $fc*e- on till all is^tiiOicdlwhich is a very expe- 
ing them at about afoot, or fifteen Of figh- ditionswa^ofputtmgOcitfiiiall plants, kirany 
teen inches afunder, according to -the fine of confnl^rable plantation. See Plantations. 
the plants; obferving, when Planting larger A man and la hoy by this method! will plant 
trees with more fpreading roots, by this me- ten or fifteen hundred, or mote, in a day. 
thod, that inftead of digging the trench only $- H^in^-inPlant'mg,}—This is fome- 
one fpade. wide, two may probably be reuui. times ufed in the rrurfety-way in light ioofe 
fite for the proper reception Of the roots; like- ground; alfo fometimes in Planting potatoes**' 
wife in forming the opening for each plant, occ. in pliable foils. 

make it capacious enough to receive the roots The grduud being previoufly digged or 
freely, digging the earth over them as above, trenched, and a line placed, they proceed 
After having planted one row, either fmall or thus: > perfon with his fpade takes out a 
large plants, tread die earth evenly along to fmall fpit of earth, to form a little aperture, 
fettle it to the roots, and fteady the plants all in which another perfon dire&ly depofits a 
equally upright. plant, dec. the digger at the fame time taking 

Another method of Trcnching-in Planting another fpit at a little diftance, turns the earth 
is fometimes ufed for Planting fame forts thereof into the firft hole over the roots; 
of roots, fuch as horfc-radifh-icts, potatoes, placing dire&ljr another plant in this fccond 
&c. performed by common trenching, plac- opening, the digger covers it with the earth 
ing a row of fets in each trench. The horfe- of a third, and fo on, to the end of die row. 
radifh fhould be planted in the bottom of die 6. Drill Planting .]—This is by drawing 
open trench, this being twelve inches depth, drills with an hoe from two to four or five 
turning the earth of the next over them -, and inches deep, for the reception of feeds and 
the potatoe-fets place about four to five, or fix roots, and is a commodious method of Plant- 
inches deep, and cover them alfo with the ing many forts of large feeds, fuch as wal- 
earth of the next trench ; but this method of nuts, chefnuts, and the like; fometimes alfo 
planting potatoes is only pradtifed occasional- broad beans, but always for kidney-beans, 
ly. See Cochlearia Armorada, and So- and peas: likewife for Planting many forts 
LANUM tuberofum . of bulbous roots, when to be depofited in 

4. Slit Planting,'} —This method is perform- beds by thecnfclves. 
ed by making flits or crevices with a fpade The drills for all of which purpofes fliould 
in the ground, at particular difiances for the be drawn with a common hoe, two or three 
receptionof fmall trees and fiirob plants. Aflit inches deep (fee Hoe and Drii.l-Sowing) : 
being made for each plant, which is inferred though, for large kinds of bulbous roots, four 
as you go on.; and is pradiifeci fometimes in or five inches depth will be requifitc, covering 
the nurtery-way, &c. in putting out rows of in the feeds and roots with the earth, always 
fmall plants, fuckers, See. at from about a the depth of the drills. 

foot to eighteen inches or two feet high, and 7. Beddingdn Planting.}— This is frequent- 

that have hut fmall roots: it is alfo fomc- ly praftifed for Planting the choicer kinds of 
times pia&ifed for final Planting in out- flowering bulbs, fuch as Hyacinths, Stc. alfo 
Sferounds, where very large tra&s of forefo- fjjwr larger foods of trees, as acorns, large nuts, 
Pies are intended, and mat they are to be fold other linger kinds of feeds, fiones, and 
planted out at the above fixes, aha by themoft kernels, and is performed by drawing the 
expeditious and cheapcil method of Planting; earth from off the tops of the beds feme inches 
the follow ing is the method. ; dcpthi tfeec planting the feeds or roots, and 

A line is let, or a mark made accordingly ; fliesn over with the earth, drawn off 

then having a quantity of plants ready, for The following is the parfi- 

they rauft be planted as you proceed in tnak- ^ 

ing the flits; a man therefore having a’gmd: T 3 »e' aiuftfShe previoufly digged or 

clean .fpade, he firikes it into the ground witfi . dlnM, iand formed into beds three 

fis hack clofc to the line or mark, forms a ere- with .-alleys between bed 

trfosu taking it out again dircdUy, fo as fo -nike or fpade trim the 

open, gives another firoke at earth' evenly- the top of the bed into 

with the firft, then the perfon the elfoysf from two .or three ito four inches 
-forth j.^ifT|j«ant8; infects one Immediately into dcepforbulbou* roots, and for feeds, one. or 
crevice, bringing it up clofe two, according to what they are, and their 
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fpt j thwn if for bulbous roots, draw 
'•along t}>efurface of the bed, nine inches di- 
ftance, place* the roots bottom downward, 
along the lines, fix ot dght inches apart, 
thruftiflg the bottom into the earth; -but, if 
feeds, they may be {bartered promifonmrfly; 
and having- thus planted one bed, the* vfsflr 
the fpade, let the earth that was drawn off fcl* 
to the alley, be lprcad evenly upon the bed 
, again over the roots or feed, fict. being dire¬ 
ful that they are covered all equally the above 
depth, and rake the furface fmooth. 

This method is in occafiona! pra&ice, in 
planting fcveral kinds of the larger prime forts 
of bulbous-rooted flower! in beds. 

The nurferymen alfo praftife this method 
in Planting many of their larger feeds, nuts 
ice. 

Another method of Bedding-in Planting, 
occafionally pra&ifcd in fome parts, particu- 
1 irly for planting potatoes in low wet giounds, 
is by dividing the ground into beds, four feet 
wide, with alleys two or three feet wide be¬ 
tween lied and bed; then digging the beds, 
place the potatoe-fets in three rows along each 
bed, a foot afunder in die row ; this done, 
dig the alleys one fpade, calling the foil upon 
the beds over the fets, fo as to cover them four 
or five inches deep; thus, if the ground 
is very wet, the alleys will drain the moiilure 
from the beds, fo as fometimes to afford very 
great ciops. 

Sometimes, in the above method, it is prac¬ 
ticed in low moift grounds, that are in grafs 
fward; fo marking out beds as aboye, and 
without digging the ground, placing the po- 
tntoc fets immediately upon the fward, then 
digging the alleys, firft turn up die fward, and 
place this topfy-turvy upon the bed, fward to 
fward over the fets ; and then finifll by apply¬ 
ing mote earth from the alleys, to coyer m 
the fets, the proper depth of four or five inch¬ 
es. * This ftiethod, in fome counties, is called 
planting in lazy-beds, bccaufe the ground is 
not digged; and often is produ&tvc of great 
crops of large potatoes. 

8. Furrow Planting .]—This is by draw¬ 
ing furrows with a plough, and depofiring 
fets or plants in the furrow, covering them 
in alfo with the plough; and is fometimes 
praftifed for planting potatoe-fets in fields, 
and has been been pra&fted in planting young 
ticcs for large trails of 4oreft-tree planta¬ 
tions, where me chcapeft and mod expeditious 
.method is required; but this method can be 
pralHfcd only in a light pliable ground, and is; 
performed thus; a furrow being drawn, one: 
or two perfons are employed in placing the? 
fets or plants in the furrow, wbilll the plough 
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_... 0 immediately with another furrow, 

turns the earth thereofshi. upon the, roots of 
the pl&ntt. , \ 

We do not, however,' recotpmggd ‘ 
method of Planting for general outdare i # 
perfons that have scope of ground may try tlse 
experiment. - 

9.; DibHriPtenting. ]• This is the moftcom¬ 
modious method for Planting moil forts of 
fibrous-rooted fisedling plants, particular}* au 
the herbaceous tribe j alfo for planting lip#} 
off-fets, and cuttings both of herbaceous and 
fhnibby ^ kinds ; Iikcwtfo- for fome kinds of 
feeds and roots, fucha* broad-beans, potatoe- 
fets, jerufaltm artichokes, and horfe-radilh- 
}/ets, with numerous forts of bulbous roots, 
fire, and ts expeditioufly performed witli a 
dibble or fetting-ftick, therewith making a 
narrow hole in the earth for each plant, in¬ 
fecting one in each hole, always as you go 
on ; obferve the following hints. 

Having a dibble or fetting-ftick, it is ufed 
by thrufttng it into the earth in a perpendicu¬ 
lar defiant, in depth as the particular plants, 
fire, may require; dire<SUy inferting the plant, 
feed, or fet, according as each hole is made, 
clofing die hole immediately by a ftroke of 
rite dibble. So proceed dibbling the holes and 
Planting as you go on, 'at pai ticular diftances 
and - depths, according to the nature of the 
Plants, fire, as exhibited in their refpe&ive ge¬ 
nera : obferving, in fetting any kind of plants, 
flips, cuttings, and the like, having long 
(hanks or ftems, it is proper to make holes a 
proportionable depth, to admit them fome 
confiderable way in the ground ; for example, 
cabbage-plants, favoys, ficc. fkould be plant¬ 
ed down to their leaves; flips and cuttings 
(houid be inferted two parts of three, at lean, 
in the ground ; being particularly careful in 
dibbling-hi all forts of plants, to clofe the holes 
well in every part about the roots, by linking 
the dibble flam ways into the ground, fo a# to 
ftrike die mould firft firmly up- to die root 
and fibres, at the fome time bringing it clofe 
to the ftem ; for in dibble Planting, many in¬ 
advertently only ftrike the earth about the 
neck of the plant, and the lower part of die 
hole is often left hollow about the roots; but 
by finking die dibble fit ft at the root-part, 
you fix the plant effc&ually, then a ftroke of 
the dibble.at the top ot' die ground finiihes, by 
clofing up every part of the aperture. In this 
manner cotstittue planting and fiuilhing each 
hole as you go on, pededlly clofe, that neither 
dip fun, air, nor penetrating winds can enter, 
this befog of much importance; hut often dif- 
rega riled, as we may ofteu fee die holes that 
are ncccflarily matte in fixing the plants, left 
5 N a open, 
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open, WTtich may be eafilyclbfed as they goland ibnib kind by this method, if they jpagr 
on, with the utmofl (acility, each hole at the in the full ground, «e mtift bo, cartful t»~ 
infertion of its plant, at one ftroke of the dib- begin to Open a trench with a fpade at feme 
bie, as above laid. ; contiderable di fiance firom and round the (lem. 

For the forts of difcble, and fome ether perhaps a foot, or two or three, accofding to 
particulars in dibble Flaming, fee DrB- the fine of the trad and expa&fion of the roots, 
BLE. digging a fort of trench all round, a fpade or 

io. Trowel Flouting. ]—-This is performed two wide, or more-if large tree*', and in depthr 
with a garden-trowel, which being made hoi- below all the roots; all me time having great 
low like a (coop, is ufeful in tranfplanting care not to difturb the bah or mafs of earth, 
many forts of .young hbrous-rooied plants., between riteftem and trench,but preferve it as 
w jm balls of earth about their roots, fo as entire as poffible; for if we loofen this part 
they may not feel their removal. Sec Plant- about die roots, the intended died of ftill 
inr with Balls of earthi &c, preferving the tree in a growing date, wiU 

The'trowel is employed both in taking up fail. Having, hoWever, dug down below die 
the Plants, and planting them ; obferving the- roots all round, you muft then undermine the 
plants having been previoufly. pricked out; ball on every fide, below all the roots, till the 
from the feed-bed or eliewhere, at certain di- whole ball is detached from the main ground; 
(lances, and having been of fame (landing for then remove the tree with its entire ball carc- 
their roots to have got good hold of the ground, fully to its deftined place, having a capacious 
they, by aid of the trowel, may be readily hole ready opened, if for the full ground; or 
taken up, each with a good ball of earth u, if for pots, have fuch that are fome inches 
bout all its roots; and then with the trowel wider than die ball,-to admit of a portion of 
making a hole for its reception in the allotted frefh earth all round; in either method, how- 
place, mfert it in the hole with the whole ball ever, plant die tree or (hrub with its whole 
of earth entire, earthing it in properly, and ball entire, and 611 in the earth evenly all * 

{ jive a little water: thus the plants will fcarce- round it, preffing it gently down, anil give a 
y feel their removal, and often continue their moderate watering round the ourfide, to fettle 
growth without lofs of time, as if they had the earth clofe to every fide of the ball; then' 
not been tranfplantcd at all. place a (lake for fupport. 

II. Planting with Balls of Earth about the But when trees or (hrubs, with balls to ■ 
Boots.] —This li the removing a plant with a their roots, are intended to be fent to any con- 
large nail of earth about its roots, f6 as the fiderable diflance, they (hould be placed; 
plant by having its roots firmly attached to fingly in ofier bafkets, in order to preferve. 
the furrounding ball of earth, it dill, during the cohefion of the ball; having a bafket for 
thtf operation, continues its growing ftafe, as each tree;, the bafkets to be of an upright make,. 
it were, without receiving any, or but very in width anddepth in proportion to the ball, with 
little check from its removal; and is often two handles at top, efpecially if large hafkets; 
pradtifed fnore particularly to the more de- and all generally worked rather open at the 
licate and choicer kinds of exotics, both fides, becaufe fometimes the bafket and all'' 
trees, (hrubs, and herbaceous plants: and is is placed in the ground, when the plant 
occafionally pradlifed to many of the fibrous* cannot be readily removed without danger of. 
rooted, flowery plants, both annuals, peren- breaking the ball of earth; fo that the fides 
nials, and biennials, even in their advanced being a little open, the roots may have liberty 
growth and flowering (late, when particular- to (boot out; mo(l bafltet-makers know how 
ly wanted to fupply any deficient compart- to make them. Having, however, the baf- 
tnents; though not fo eligibly in bulbous- kets, put a little good earth in the bottom of 
rooted kinds: likewife, when intended to re- bach, then place the plant with its ball, fix- 
move any fort of tree or plant out of the pro- ing it properly in an upright pofition, ob- 
per Flaming feafon, as vciy late in fpring, or ferving likewile, in their carriage to the al- 
in fummer, it is eligible io tranfplant it with a totted places, to preferve them in an upright 
good ball of earth to preferve it more certainly - poflurc. In Planting them, if they cannot be 
in a (late of growth. Obferving, fome trees readilymoved otuofthe ha fleets without dif- 
and ihrtibs are more difficult to remove with turbing the ball of earth, plant bafket and ail, 
ft ftiQlt than mpft kinds of herbaceous fibrous- tfs aforefaid; cut inhere and there in the fides, 
rooted plants, though many of the tree and and throw fome fine mould clofe all round fo 
ifitpiihJkmds, having very fibry roots, will alfo as to join with that of the ball, and give a 
readily rife with good balls. watering to fettle it more effectually clofe t 

However, so tranfplanting any of the tree the roots and fibres will readily make tlwrir. 

way 
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rtjfmwbthe (ides ofthebalket; bcA 
fidei the bulkatiwHl fooo rot, 'without prov¬ 
ing any bbftru&iba to the growth of the 
plants. - ' -y.. - : j ' '/ ■'■ 

But (ometimes, inftead of bafkets, fmaHer 
young trees and other plants with balls, At¬ 
tended to be lent to any diflance, arc .placed 
in pots, • one plant in a pot, and if they wre to 
be placed in the full ground, turn each eat 
of the pot with the ball entire; or, if k feem- 
ingly will not readily quit the pot without 
ftrparating, break the pot, to preserve the co- 
befion of the ball. 

Many forts of herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
plants, however, mav readily be taken up 
with balls with very Hitle trouble, by reafon 
of their' numerous fibres, o which the earth 
clofely adheres in a compact lump all round 
the root; and with a fpadc or trowel may of¬ 
ten be taken up with balls with the utmoft fa¬ 
cility, and in fomc forts the earth of the ball 
will clingfo clofe as to admit of being feqt to 
feme dittance without being potted ; others 
again, being lefs fibrous, require the affiftaoce 
ot a pot to preferve the ball entire till arrived 
at its place of defiination. 

And as to trees and other plants that have 
generally grown in pots, the tranfplanting 
them with balls is very eafy, for if they have 
been of fomc (landing in the pot, thewhole 
earth thereof will, by means of the numerous 
fibres, be formed into one compad lump, as 
it were, that it will readily come out entire 
and firm ; or to fuch as do not fo eafily quit 
the pot, thruft a long blade of a knife, or 
fome other thin inftrument, down berwecu 
the ouifide of the ball and pot all round, it 
will then readily come out, either in drawing 
by the flem. of the plant, or by ftriking the 
edge of the pot with fomething ; or, if (mall 
plants, may turn the pot mouth downward, 
and firike the edge gently againft any thing of 
firm fubftance: oblcrvc, in replanting thofe 
potted plants, that if the fides of the ball of 
earth is much matted with the fibres of the 
root, it is proper to pare off the groffeft part, 
together with a little of the old earth, cfpe- 
cially if to be planted in pots again; then 
Planting it in a pot a fize larger than before, 
filling up all round with frefh mould, and 
finifh with a moderate watering. See Plant¬ 
ing in pots, below. 

The advantage in Planting with balk, ei¬ 
ther in the full ground, .or in pots, is, the 
roof of the plant being inclofcd in the ball of 
earth, continues all the while drawing nou- 
rilhmcnt, and the growth of the plant is not 
retarded in waiting till it has taken frefh root 
in its new place, which may be of advantage 
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tit many cafes, particularly plants, 

fome of our choiceft ever-greem/ and many 
kinds of herbaceous flo wer plants. ! , 

But Banting with balls is not recommended 
'fbt; general practice, for in. all the hardy tree 
arid Jtmib^kind ii would be needlefii as well as 
very expeafive and troublcfome, and in which 
is only neceffary on particular occafions, as 
before explained, , 

■ Planting, -This ii pra&ifed to 

all tender exotics, in bitter for moving them 
to fhelter pccafionally, fuch as all kinds of 
green-houfe and hot-noufe plants; and it is 
likewife prs&ifed for many forts of hardy 
flowering-plants, for the convenience of mov¬ 
ing them occafionally to adorn any particular 
compartments ; and for the convenience of 
moving fome curious forts when in flower; to- 
occasional fhelter from the fiin’s rays, Und 
exceffive rains, in order to preferve their 
beauty and prolong the time of their bloom ; 
fuch »as the fine auriculas, carnations, &c. 

In Planting m pots, it U highly reejuifite, 
carefully to adapt the fizes to the fize and na¬ 
ture of the different plants intended to be 
potted ; if fmall plants, begin firfl with fmall 
pots, one plant only to each pot, cfpeciajly 
if tb remain ; but according as the different 
plants advance in growth, finft them into 
pots one or two fizes larger, which may be 
requifite to many forts once a year, to others 
once in two or three years, according to the 
nature and increased growth of the rdpe« 3 ive 
plants : though to fome fort of tender annuals 
ir may be neceflary once or twice in thecourfc 
of a ieafon, when forwarding them by hot¬ 
beds: all of which is generally patticularifed 
in the culture of the various forts. And by 
thus beginning firfl with fmall pots.adapted to- 
the lize of the plants, it is not only, cheaper 
and more commodious for moving and flow¬ 
ing them in different parts oceafionaHy, fill 
they gradually advance in growth, but by thus 
(lulling them into pots a fixe larger, it admits 
of adding frelh cait^MfitpH,proves highly 
beneficial to their growth. 

Garden pots for the reception of plants are 
of fevcral.regular fixes, from tWo to fixty in a 
cafl, lb are diflinguiflied at dtp pot-houfcs ac¬ 
cordingly, as twos, fixes, twelves, fixteens, 
twenty-lours, thirty-twfoa, forty-eights, fixties, 
of fixty-foars, dec. in each cafl; each pot 
having one or more apertures kt bottom tp dil- 
charge the Tuperfluous 1 moifture. They arc 
fold oy the. potters ar fo mlich per cafl, lafge 
and fmall, • all of aprice*; thofe of only two Tn 
acaft the .fame as thofe, of fixty; and from 
tWo (hillings to half a crown or three (billings 
per cafl.is the general price. See Tors. 
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"But With retoeft to, the particular method agjiinH rmn^htagVth^ 
of Banting in pots in general, the following «t, with foeww!^ roots 

particularsare neecflkry to be oMerved. entire. Qy. 'fttaH’iW pbfo*** that are very 

Having the pots and mould ready for the -Weil roetefo and m ftamerefos ,hbrcs fprround 
reception of the intended plants, obfcrve, prt- , the outftdes of the ball, it *$1 often readily 
" v ious to planting them, to place fotne pieces of quit fo#-pot by drawing it by the ftem ; or at 
tile, potlhaidsy or oyfler-lhelh fcc. over etfch raffed a^lktle from foe ground, and 

hole at foe bottom of the pots, bdth to pre- ftrike the.edge of the pot or tub, the ball will 
vent the holes being clogged and flopped with often come out Whole and comped. But if 
die earth, and the earth from being wafted ,hy either of the above methods the ball wfik 
out wifo occasional watering; alfo to prevent not readilyquit the pot, thruft fotne narrow- 
foe roots of the plants getting out; then hav- thin inftrument of iron, fuch as a long blade 
inc fecured tire holes, put loire earth in foe of a knife. &c. down round the fries, as al- 
btrnoro of each pot, from two or three to five ready hinted, tire ball will then come out with 
or fix inches or more in depth, according tt» foe much greater facility. Sometimes, however, 
fwe of foe pot, and that of rhe roots of the piaht; large plants of fotne year# Handing unfn** <.J, 
this done, infert foe plant in the middle of the wifi by their tneresfed ro,.;* have fo wctigtw 
«ot upon foe eaith, in an upright pofitfon; themfclves. as to require t!><- pot to be broken 
making its roots, if without a ball of. earth, in order to prefcrvc the ball. And frmctim»s 
fpread equally every way; diredfty addhtg a large plants in heavy tubs, fuch r mnc.i-w'1 

1 - l c c -- -.i.« ,.n i*-.. mil aloes, orange and Icinou-tPTs, require to 1 

ftbgjg'by the ftoms upon ionic ,rmj ; r n v t .tx- 
ttOft, to draw them ou* of die tu! v. !. the 

root Uanci too low, lhakc it gently up as you 
iii. JJ lee occasion ; and, having tilled the pot 
w irh ear th, prefs it gently all round with the 
hand, to fettle it moderately firm in every part, preparatory to Planttn •, i\ that as fn.icdm^ 
and to Heady the upright pollute of foe plant; the numerous fibres wii! have fo fon ourckd 
r a; fine the earth however yvhhin about half an foe outlides of the ball, as to form a f< rt <:t 
inch, or Ids, of foe top of the pot, it will mat «M around, it is proper to trim ihegioiTeft 
fettle lower ; for fotne void fpacc at top is ne- ot them off dole with a knife, ail ro,.nd the 
ceffarvto receive waterings oecafionally : as fuks and bottom; together \.hh fotne of the 
fooh as the pkrot is thus potted, give dhedly outward old earth of the b ill; »h.-n Livi. the 
a moderate Watering K> fettle the earth more pots of proper fixes,. large*- than the forme” 
tffedually cfofcabout all the roots, aid pro- ones, and having fecured the .holes at bottom, 
mote their rooting more cxpeditiouflv ip foe and put in fotne freih compod. depofh *i,e 
new earth; repeating tire waterings both be- plant with its intire ball in the pot, mil fong 
fore and after they have taken root, as occa- that it Hands ered, and juft the propet dc,/th'; 
lion requires. and fill up theintcrftice ill round the liuii with 

In tranlplanting plants inpots from one pot 
to another, they may for the general beftifred 



tkMi, to draw them ou* of tire tu! 
bstfl entire. 

Having, hoWevcr, removed any plant with 
its hall for replanting in a larger pot. obfcrve, 


more frefh mould, prefling it down round the 
lides with your hands or n flick, adding more 
mould gradually; and raife the whole about 
an inch or two over the crown of for ball, and 
ftniftt with a moderate watering to fettle the 
new earth dofe in every part. 

fr< 


with the whole ball of earth contained in the 
pot about their roots entire, fo as to prefervC 
the plant all along in us growing ftsne, as 
fcarccly to flfomk otf .rcferd its growth by foe 
operation of removal; which to plants grow-J But in tranfplanting from one pot to another 
ing fingly in pots, and of fotne Handing, whofc | With balls, is In fotne cafes to be avoided ; lor 
toots and fibres have eftahlilhed focmfeWcs 1 example, if a plant appears difealed or in a 
firmly in the earth, they will readily remove bad ftaie of growth, it is mod probable the 
out of the pots with the' entire ball in oft* fault is in foe root or earth ; thcrclore, in uanf- 
<compa£l lump, furrounding all the roots fend plantation, it is eligible to lhakc the whole 
fibres, retaining their growing ftate by fttil eniirely out of the earth, in order to examine 
fraying notirifoment Irom the furrounding its roots, apd trim off all decayed and other 
jfc^fl nf eartli. had patftfffotn^lftiyhig a frcfli pot, and feme 

v^fbe method of removing them out of the entire .fig# taunpoft, replant your tree, kvi 
Wp jp-wlfo ball*; « generally «fily cffc&ed to thefeipi’^i* ftbtftdy diredted. 

{Hants. Sometimes, in fatal! In potting plants from the full ground, or 
i* performed by turning the pot tails of earth, &c. if they have been pre- 
Miovfjh' down wards, tutd ft f. king the edge- viouflypqftkedout certain diftanccs, and have 

flood 



flood - fe» : .fix;. their roots firmly . [ plants where occaflonaHy tir^tipd; hayfflc^olcji 

.be 5 pitied With'halls, pai*|at th* bottom of t%e. * 

tictikrly ityp^^^bacfOta^ fibrous-root- perfittp^s moiftiurc^ ■$• ;pi&yv«d ■ for^c'^pb,.:^ 
ctl kinds, arid'the ihrubby tribe;, by {facing Cpme ftories, &c. to pfevent the holes 

-- iwploggcd W--* 1 - ^ “-.4- - 

planting and tvs 
. m Pot-Plantirig. 

and, if neceffary^pare the balls ronn^Hlb ' of aU plant? in pots it i? pro- 

the pot, planting them as above. v- ; : . . 'Pet feftir the ftirfaie of the earth, now and 

Potting of feedting plants, however, tmme- then.ar> inch qrtwo-deep, to preventits bind- 
di iteiy from feed-beds, that, by their growing ing pr beeommg mofly,,andio promote this; 
fo clofe together, rarely admit*of-potting'with growth and health of trie plants : Tikewife to 
buds to their coots; fo that when intended to fuch.'as are not. drifted annually, it is,alfo pro¬ 
pot Aich, they mud be drawn out of the earth per to add a little frelh mould in fpring and 
with the loot as entire as poffible, and potted autumn, previpufly ftirring-the bid at top as 
oearately in (mall pots, drifting them occa- above, and a little way round the fidcs ; then 
r ’’y into larger, as before oblerved; taking out tlieloofenctlold, replace it with an 

Suit' 1 ,a, >cs in Fot-Pl anting, we, to fave equaiipbitionoffreih cOmpoft, fmiflringwith a 
room, and for j‘ her convenient occafions, moderate watering ; this will prove a very be- 
plait iV’-emi fn.ali plants in each pot, efpc- neficial drefling to the plants, and give an air 
«. i;*\ wJ.v'i . ;i"ned as nurfery-pots, to re- of■ neatnefs, and a more lively appearance to 
c -, 1ie» 11.all lecdlii.gs, off-fets, flips, the whole. : ’ >- 

tuti V. j.i., to ftrike them, and forward In' all plants in pots or tubs great care is 
them . hu. «t tint, either ir< her-beds, or for requiiite in fupplying them with water, which 
re; 11 iving their, to different (ituations, fuch as mull be obferved to nioft forts die year round, 
ot "Jlonal ihadc, fheher, &c. and in which but more particularly in flimmcr; for, the 
'iinie u . tc offmall flips and cuttings are fomc- earth containing each plant being limited ro 
times punted many .o^ether, in one or more the compafs of a fmall pot or tub, it dries #ery 
wide pc's, efpeciJIy where large fupplies of fall in hot weather, fo.inuft be often moiilened’ 
f.mc naititular forts are required, fuch as accordingly; which to fome plants may be 
mvnle tunings and pipings of pinks, &c, requiiite three or four times a week in the 
pla.jtcd fo.netimcs to the amount of a hun- furiuner feafon ; and to .fome forts in (mall, 
tired or two of ’id'c fmall lets in one capacious ,pots every day, or eVen twice a day in very 
p»i n wide it, e pan, fo called by the myrtle dry-feofdhing weather : but as the autumn and 
-.n\ioic’« about London, who raife amazing cold feafon advances, give the waterings more 
jii.mtitics.uii.u: Ily for the markets (fee PotsU feldom and fparingly; and in winter, plants 
1 ' ’ ‘ net! as generally that arc expofed abroad 
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tins' is not mentioned as generally that arc expofed abroad in pots rarely require 
in t, Jury, only for occafional practice, where any water at all; but thofe in the green houfe 
large iunplifs areraifedon particular requefts ; or other place of flicker mud be waterCdwf 
e - ■’ <t obfervhig, in the general way of cafionally alfo during the winter; fome aire 
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planting t few u” ma.iv together in pots,'ei- bibly pnee a week,°or ten or twelve days, 
ibtr i.ii.-ll fjcUiiigu, flips, cuttings^ off*fcts, fuchjftf all the woody kinds ; others but Slice 
&e. when they aie a little forwarded, or pro- a fortniglu of month, particularly jft©:'fi$GU- 
jicrly note.i, and (hoot a little at top, they lent kinds ; and fome of the mote teriW^ybry 
(hould be all pitted off feparate, in proper fucculent forts will require yery liltle mpifttlre 
time, each in a feparate pot, efpecially if jdams at any time, but efpeciall^ ^inter V being 
of any duration; giving them finaft pots at carefid,, howev^^. in 

hrfl, and as they incrcafe in iize, ihiit them pots moderately in this feafori oTthe year, and, 
into larger pots accordingly. > if poffilde, principally 

When any large growing plants, fuch as tber, and in flmny days, and give very little 
orance and icmon.B'ees, or any other kinds, in fro fly weather: at ho tithe give too much 
are become too largp w 
(hiked into tubs: thefe 


earth toiry wet in winter, which 
tite^afPn^Sliqn of moff tender 


.they fliould be to render, the earth 

..... _fliould be made of wotdd prove cne , 1 ....._ ,_ 

full inch-thick flavcs, arid adaj)ted to die flze exotfea; ail that m rifeceffury is to prefeve die 
of the refpedlivc plants ; each tub w«dl hooped- partly vgry rootWfatdfy mom. Potted plants 
with iron, and with two iu bot-houfes, however,.will require morefe? 

handle? at top, by Which Wa«f. id’W'intcr than-any 




ther by hand, or,, when very iai^/l,uus» ^ ^ , .. . _ ... ... 

receive poles between two men. for moving$b| " *. Tf4 plants in general we mud occa- 

‘ fionally 
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ftcmalfy 'examine that the holes at bottamdre 
fuffieiently open to difcharge the fuperfluous 
fhoifture from occafional waterings, &C. fqi' 
if thefe are clogged up, and detain themoiftur<jf; ; 
the confequCnce will be had, for it will rot; 
the fibres, and even the rnsia root, and foon 
bring on die decay of the whole plant; how¬ 
ever, by turning up the bottom of the pot, the 
holes, it flopped, are eafily cleared with the 
end of a flick or other inftrument. 

Other general Obfervatiom of Tree Planting in 
particular. 

Having above-given general intimation of 
the feverdf! .different methods of performing 
the mechanical operation of Planting, We wifi 
next give fomc bints with refpeft to die pre¬ 
paration of plants previous to Planting, parti¬ 
cularly -tree Planting, which being of the 
greateft importance, fliall firft exhibit fome 
general remarks on that head. 

In the firft place .obferve, with refpeft to 
Planting trees of all kinds, that it is ot confi- 
derable importance to give them their final 
tranfpantation uhilft they'are young; • i. e. 
from about two or three to fix or feven yejars 
old, and in ftandards when of from about 
three or four to fix, eight, or ten feet ftature ; 
efpecfally for. all kinds of fruit-trees and forefl- 
trees for long duration ; as at the above ages 
and ftatyres they will eftablilh themfelves 
fooner and mote firmly in the ground than 
trees of more confiderable sge and growth, 
and in the end make the raoft profperous and 
durable trees. 1 . 

■Note, however, trees ten, fifteen, or twen¬ 
ty feet high are occasionally tranfplanted, e- 
fpecialiy fome deciduous foreft and ornamental 
trees in particular cafes; fuch as in forming of- 
natmemai .plantations, where perfone are in hafte 
to have any part thereof appear confpicuoua as 
foon as poflible, or to afford immediate (hade 
or flielter, or to form hifnds to any ptfftiuulat 
compartment. 

But there are many forts of tree* and (hrubs 
of eight, ten, or twelve feet ftature, both,de¬ 
ciduous and evergreens, that may be readily 
tranfplanted with tolerable fuccefi; as, if 
taken up with a good fpread of roots, they 
will take root freely, and often aflume a good 
free growth ; thofe liwcs, however, exceeding 
eight or ten feet, are more proper to be cm-, 
ployed occafionally in p^ametital plantations, 
to. effedt immediate (how, than for any gene- 
, ral plantations of fruit and foreft-trees. 

. And as to trees above twelve or fifteen feet 
ftygife altbougli they may on pa rticular occn- 
ornamental works be tranfplanted, by 
^e Jlrlecnpviiig. them with a good compote 
•oCft«fe ;, <! t r'|t)iii}ttimes.W-tth balls, as may oc- 
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cafkmallyhe pra&ifed to fuels Its Particular 
that happen to gftoip on graft ground fatnr 
jfte not to be remoy gt<0Wlancc; 

yet the tranfplantation of thUe large trees 
(hould hot be attempted* for ahy general pur- 
pofe, but‘only in cafes where 4 few tires may 
he required to form anitnuffediateftiow or pre¬ 
rent' made, flielter, or b*Hnd,‘as aforefaid, m 
fqnje particular, compartments, till younger 
trees grow up ; for.they rarely eftablilh thep* 
roots like younger growth, but often aflume 
a Hunted-Habit, and frequently after a few 
years dwindle gradually off; 'fo that when 
iuch are employed, it is proper to have fome 
younger trees near them, to be advancing as 
ftrbftitutes if any of the others fhonld foil. 

However, for any general plantations, ei¬ 
ther of fruit-trees, foreft-trees, or ornamental 
trees and (hrubs, let them be compofed prin¬ 
cipally of' young plants from about three or 
four, to fix, eight, or ten feet height, as thefe 
fixes will be found to root more expcditioully 
and effectually, as well as (boot more freely 
at tqp than large tranfplanted trees, and fooner 
attain a ftate of perfection. 

;lu fruit-trees, however, we may -obferve 
that common ftandards being generally trained 
wirh tall ftems of four, five, or fix feet, in 
\vliich, if with heads branching out above, at 
thefe heights, and of two, tiiree, to four or 
five years growth, they, in the whole, may 
probably be feven, eight, or ten feet high 
accordingly, and lomctimes in thofe with 
three or Tour years* old heads, will have-com¬ 
menced bearers in a final) piodudtion of their 
refpe&ive fruit; and, at which ages, fi7.es, 
and ftate of growth, are very eligible for 
Planting on ijioft occasions, in gardens and 
orchards, efpccialiy when defirous of having 
trees commencing immediate bearers, as it 
were, probably in* fome, the firft or fecund 
year of planting in final! portions, as above 
mtimatea:—though, for a general plantation, 
trees with one, two, or tin ee year-old heads are 
exceedingly proper. 

Like wife in fruit-trees, of thofe trained in 
(be dwarf order, both as dwarf ftandards, and 
for general wall trees and cfpaliers, almoft 
genera fly With fbort ftems and low branch¬ 
ing heads, of one or two, to five or fix, 
years old^apd of fq many feet in extent of 
growth, are alfo pfeSgible fixes for Planting; 
and* to fome, forts,. (bofe of two or three, to 
fottr years’ ‘growth have become 

.^..hinted °f the common ftandards, 
and proper to Plant where particularly 
reqbhxjS to w£ye trees in bearing -as foon as 
puuible, e$cdialify as In the public nurferies 
proper trees of tlte above, trained art regular 

order 
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'* order for unmcdiate bearer* may be obtained trees ; pbferving, ho wever, after trees or /hrubs 
ho#ev«^lbofo'^^ 'heads, of only one ontw tea taken up m order for Planting,'and that 
years' (fokateiffo particularly eligible to plan, either the ground not being ready, or any 
for a generatjij^ifot&tion,and to train them ac- other hindraiKeprcvents their firing planted 
cordingly, froteJfoebeginning, under your care, Food after, they fhouldas Food as pMSofe/be 
. for foetr foiMplye^ifferent^purposes, above depofited m a trench of, earth by the raS#tt, 
mentioned t out wall trees are aifo fometimes which gardeners call laying thtm by tht &iels, 
trained with tall ftems, as half or fuliftand- andfo take them out as they are to be planted, 
ards, three, four, or five feet, brandling out Next, with relpe& to preparing the trees&r 
at that height, and the branches trained m the planting, after being drawn out of the nurfery.- 
•jvall-tree manner, defigned to.cover the upper In the firft place with regard to the root;— 
part of high walls, foe. and for w|xich occa- this part muft hare an occafional trimming, 
fion they areatfo prbper"for Planting when of not however to retrench or reduce any hue 
the abovefaid ftages of growths the maimed and. decayed parts; therefore 

But foreft-trees in particular, that are in- previous to planing'each tree, examine the 
tended principally for timber plantations, it root, and cut out all fucb parts as have been 
is mod eligible to plant them out finally When broken or damaged in taking up, and any ca- 
from two or three, to four, five, or ten feet fual decayed parts and other blemilhes, being 
high at moil, that they may eftabliih their careful to leave all/the found roots every 
roots firmly in their minor ftate, which is of where entire; leaving aifo all the ftTiall fibres 
considerable importance jn promoting a flou- that are irefii and vigorous, and only trim off* 
rifiring and durable growth, fo as they may fuch as are become dry and mouldy ; fuffer- 
fooner attain a great nature and magnitude. ing all the main roots to remain, moftiy at 
In the work of Planting trees, &c. the fun length, except juft to tip off their ends a 
choice of them in the nurfery for furnishing little on the under fide, doping outward; and 
the refpe&ive plantations ihould be particular- reduce any very long ftraggiers, and Shorten 
ly attended to; that,- whether in your own long -perpendicular tap-roots, more particu- 
ground, or in the public nurferics, always larly of fruit-trees, to prevent their running 
cliufe the ftraighteft, moft vigorous, and thriv- down into a bad foil, and to promote their 
ing plants of the refpedtive kinds. throwing out others horizontally into the good 

Likcwife in preparing for Planting, obferve earth. * 

that in taking up the trres for that purjjofe out . Some perfons, however, make it a rule to 
of the nurfery, the greateft care is aeceffary retrench or thin die roots of transplanted trees 
in railing them with as great a fpread of roots very much, and ihorten them aifo very con¬ 
es pofiible; which, however, is often ill at- fiderablybut it will be found that trees 
tended to, efpecially when large orders of planted with all their found roots will be 
plants are to be drawn in a hurry. The ground the > moft profperous in growth; for the re- 
about the trees (hould always be opened with during the roots with too much fcverky, 
the fpade widely round,the roots, and deep greatly weakens the tree; and, as every one 
enough, to get to their bottom without .hack- mull know, that all plants and trees receive 
ing and cutting them with the fpade, but fo* invigoration, and their mod; cflential nourifh- 
as to raife each plant with all its roots as en» ment from the roots and fibres, fo that: it is 
titc as pofiible, lot this is of mdbh importance certainly an a & of high imprudence to de¬ 
in the future profperity ot the trees and firoy the roots of any tree that are good and 
lhiubs. found in every refpea, and wait a confider- 

After having taken up the trees out of foe able time for hew ones, when we are a&ually 
nurfery, &c. it is of great moment to have them poffefled of a fufficiency that aye good; it is 
replanted as foon as pofiible fo foe places allot- therefore consequently foe fafeft Way to leave 
ted for them; for, although by properly cover ing all the good roots, and Only retrench tde- 
the roots with litter, or, if fent to any eanfider- tnifhcd and decayed ones, as already obfervod. 
able diftance, that by tying them- mbeudlel, And with regard fo foe preparation of the 
and packing them up with plenty offtr*w a* head of the, trees ofovfons to Planting, foe 
bout the roots, and afterwards ctofciy matted principal 'font fo towim off ftraggling fooots 
round, they rtiay be pfeferved .in tolerable and branches firom foe ftem, leaving foe head 
good condition a fortnight or icrifoM'; yet, for foe generality entire, only juft retrenching 
where it is pofiible to pant them fob fame very iifegtihur brandies, and foortening any 
day, or in a day or two ifttr, before foe very long ftraggiers i and always fuflfer the 
fmall fibres are flmnsk or dried, it wifi be of main or leading top I&oot to remain at length, 
much advantage in .foe firft growth of tbe^fo nlpfie in height ds fa ft as pofiible, pawicu- 
6 * 5 O larly 
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dariy fojreft-trees, and all others that w* de-j 
jfim tfluill grow to a Jolty fteturk, for i* ills | 
twnfift* their beauty and worth. • 

' With refpc& to fruit-trees, however, fonte- 
titnes a mote accurate! regulation of foe head 
preparatory to Planting may be reunifies, 
more particularly dwarft for eJpaUdm and 
walls. For example, if foe fruit-tree is taken 
from foe nurferyat one year old farm the hud- 
ding and grafting, and with its firft (boot from 
imtramg and grafting entire, this firft fhoot 
muft ueceffarUy be (hortened or headed down 
to force out lateral wood below, to foroHh the 
bottom properly j- hut obfifmng this heading 
down is wot neeeffary at foe time of Planting, 

, % «v. __ rt !U« i.. ft am wutffl tfl 




to ft toot} for the head remaining will greatly 
promote the rooting: then in March or be¬ 
ginning of April, the tree having taken root, 

«s you will obferve by its effort for {booting 
at top, head it down within half a foot, or 
five or fix eves of the inflsrtion of the bod or 
graft, and the (hoot fo headed will throw out, 
from its remaining lower eyes, Several lateral 
branches foe enfumg fvmmer. 

On foe other hand, if the fruit-tree it two, 
three, or mono years old from foe budding and 
gt aftmg, and the firft {hoots were headed down 
in the nurfery at the groper time, and that in 
consequence thereof, produced Several lateral 
{boots, to gwe foe head its firft formation; or 
even if foe tree has flood Jong enough to form 
a good foil head, it is proper in both calks to 
plant k with its whole head entire; only re* 
tienching any irregular branch, or any very 
luxuriant {boot; or thin out foe worft of 
fueh as are evidently too cldc or crowd 
ed, leaving however all the regular branches, 
differing them to remain alfo at foil length, 
exetpt juft to reduce any very long ram¬ 
bler confident with foe extent of foe other 
branches. 

For in new Planting trees it is very hn* 
propci tq retrench rhe ormmfoes too feverefy, 
and cut aH that remains fhort, as » very often 
pra&tfed in tranfplantatkjp, on a fopptifttion 
to fi reng then their roots, which however has. 

often the conuaTy effefik, for the branches 4xMti (fopy foera down to. that length 

Wyes imbibe foe refrelhing influence of foe t in Wmiw* at Ijlrinw following.—Some fruit- 
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you would foil 
v*h parts yrhdfo 
fimproducedf atelorfl, 
or three yewsgrowm to j 
equal to foole cut away* a*» 
bearing ha proportion. And, _ 
by fucu a general iunpatarioo'of foe branches 
of ad new plantedtrces at the time of Planting, 
they, for want of branches to collect vegeta¬ 
tive nourifoment, either make very little prq* 
graft in (hoofing tor two or three years alter; 
tar fametiraes, When the/ do (hoot, throw out 
a profufton of uaneoeftary wood from foe re¬ 
maining eyes or buds. 

Fo*, as we formerly obferved, that although 
(hortening the branches of fruit-trees in par¬ 
ticular is lomerimes proper in young trees of 

or graft- 

^ .. wood to 

furnifo the firft regular formation of tlie head, 
more particularly dwarfs for efpaliers and 
waits, yet if you are aboht to tranfplant the 
trre, end foe operation of heading being nc- 
ceffary as above, it ought not to be dohe till 
after the tree is planted, and has begun to rake 
root and make an effort Tor {hooting m March 
oi beginning of April; for when headed down 
at Hutting, they, for want of foe head, rarely 
either (hike root or fhoot at top fo ficeiy. 

Therefore if young fruit-trees at Planting, 
whether dwarfs or ftandarfo, are form (he d 
wifofifte or fix or more good regular pi ion- 
pal brandies, of one, two, or mote yea is* 
growth, it would be a grea* pity to rettench 
any part of them, and disfigure for tree, cither 
on the confideration of flrengthening it, or to 
force opt more branches; particularly apples, 
pears, plums, and cfterrics, which mould at 
all times be but fparingly fooitened, and 
fince fevera! good branches being already ob¬ 
tained ia foe proper parts to give tire bead 
Its firft regular form, they will in their turn 
readily faraifti more; and if there is a va¬ 
cancy in part, it wilt he better to en¬ 
deavour to fill it by Hopping fomc of the 
young Iboot* produced the iurnmer after 
mta&te, by either pinching or pruning them 
in May or June foe fame year to thice or 


air, foe, which being conveyed to the rooti, 

E stturimental, and contributes ex c a dy 
towards vegetation, and confequentiy 
tes the roCtiug afrelh more expeditr- 
ifty and eftcduaUy l and until this n well 
a " * the tape will mqfce but little progrofs 

|font retrenching, and a g«* 



Wef *hbwtimiwm as peaches,,ne&ariites, 
wqtrim moWtheir young 
fl fom 5o <ie« fomtaaed. annually—But for 
mdre 'PMM^ fo" fo* fortt# foe their re* 

•pscfiriB 

Ikmjbm jfridtftreM, when «fefigned they 
(hall form ^psetufing heads, branching out 
naftr foe fop oftifo (fern regularly all around, 

they, 



the ground* aid Ufa mft fifanE sMunjtortfo- ai 
proper height fajt ft fltsm,’ bod if tocrhired*!® 
have a fpreading head,/* mJ$‘«p>'fc6 topped 
at thedetired Hd^'ta #9f 
of lateral branches **m aM$t kwr 4m Jfe# 
of the item, at above fall j "bbt fotrietimto 
when the firft heading* jtt either 1 of the aborp 
methods* does not ftirhUh % ptopir iMjr'n 
branches to give the had hi, Sifi .g&OB&Jbr*... 
matioti/a fecond heading is bc&^Onato* gar* 
formed did next fpriag, upon the fitciob pro¬ 
duced from the firft. '' 

Obferving* however* that all Ad above oriy 
works of heading'ftandifdl^ in par- longranibliftg' 3ttot3irit 

ticular, fhould Sways be performed in the growths, ihtpbf«hi«a 
norlery, a year oir two, or more* previous to paiiicuhi1|rdaMlS^:tb 
final tranfplantation ineo the garden or or- leading ihc 
chard, that the trees may be fumifhed with cayed, or 
feveral regular branches to form a heed* at 
Hie rime of Steuring *, and, as before obforved,; 
it is proper tn plant it with aU its faid head 
entire; except reducing fbch irregular growths 
as already mentioned, fo leaving all the regu¬ 
lar branches at their length, fuSsnag the ; 
whole to (hoot up* and branch away inthejur ] its annual ere£t {hoot, 
own way» and they vfi& anmiahy abuse in 
lengthy and gradually funu&latertl* to fill 
and fpread the head proporriooaWy. 

But remarking parricidarlyr that ftandard- 
fruit-trees, having been previoufly beaded in 
the nurfery a year or two or mere'lefet, awl 
in ccmfequcnce ire now fumifhed with feve- 
ral regular branches Of one, two, three* or 
more years growth* they foould on no consi¬ 
deration be -either retrenched or lhortened, 
neither at planting nor afterwards, for the 
reafons before given; arid aHo difat as rooft 
fruit-trees begin to bloffom amt'’heir firft to¬ 
wards the tipper parts of tfte IftaheheS, more jit may be groper to- 


particularly apple* pests* plums, arid H»er- |ly, both In fome 
riea* which always prodoce. (heir fink upon 

m . n __11' .1 ft.___l.. 


and ■ vety irregular 
treguWity; - beam 
f aJwayo.me toppr 
re, "Unfefs it > is de- 


ftiort (hoots called fpmt or fniit-lmdt, that 
moftly rife firft towards the ends of the 



allbe cut away, and tdfitid the 
or three years* boride* aft the other dtfi 
taaes above menfiofied. v * , 

But when fkndankjgi m4mi 
to afoire Kioto e»nftdltoWf k bought, r 
fomewhat pyramidal, to* curie ways,;, 
horinontafty* no htat Obto 
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judicious,. as the remaining branches may fttl! “ Such new planted trees as are bWtfofed fo 
exhibit a moderately full,. and fomeWhat re- cattle, fisould each be well fortified all rountf 
gularhcad the ftem with thorn bufhes. 

With refpedt to the preparation for plant* The general Planting feafon, for all forts 
ing of all the ihrub kind, only juft trim ftirag- of trees, is 'aioca^ll^^^ >. e. foe au- 
gliflg under branches and fhdots from the tumnXl Planting, being,ffOffi ftps beginning of 
Sower part of the ftem, retrench luxuriants the dejdfcy; of _.tbe^^^Oafo©er;: uptil Dc- 
of the heads that feem to (hoot $fw*y very ir- cembfer; tbongh be begun to 

regularly and vigoroufiy,^at foe expenfc of be tranfplaritod towards foe' middle or latter 
the neighbouring foraticrtes, an s d rednee long end of Septefnber, and cbhliiitlii till Decern-; 
ramblers, dec* juft to preferve a little regu- her aforefaid. And for' the fprmg- Planting;* 
larity. February and March is foe principal time, but 

Ail new planted tall trees fliould generally may be continued occalionally until Aprils 
be ftaked as foon as planted, in order tofup- and feveral forts tender young eyer-gfeens 
port them fteady every where, till well rooted,, fucceed bed when planted the beginning of 
suld have fomewhat eftablifhed iheir roots, that that m&nth. 

tempeftupua winds may not overfet, or other- , However, to thofe perfons that have much- 
wife incommode them; particularly all trees Planting or other bufraefs in hand, I would 
of fix, eight, or ten foet high, and upwards; obferve, that Planting need not be confined 
one tall ftdut ftake to each tree, or more, if particularly to autumn and fpring j for all 
foe trees are of large fuse, foarpening foe hardy kinds, both fruit-treeS, toreft-trees, 
lower endsj and drive them firmly into the fhruos, &c. may be planted occafionally, al- 
ground near the ftem; or, if larger trees, mofl any time, m open weather, from Odo- 
place it flant-ways, at a Hide diftance, fo as her till March, efpcciatly in ail moderately 
its top reach the upper part of foe ftem, on dry foils, with good fuccefs. 
the oppofitc fide to that moft expofedto the Planting, however, forward in autumn, is 
winds, in which it will have the grealeft ef- of fome advantage, as the trees will have 
fed; but large trees, with full heads, fhould time to root more, firmly, ready for the enfu- 
genyrally have very tall ftrong flakes, three to ing fpring ftioot, as weft as he able to ftand 
each tree, placed triangular-ways, alfo in ah the brought of fpring and fummer foinewhat 
obliqu- or flantiog diredion. Having, how- better thtm thofe planted later, 
ever, fixed the flakes in either of the methods. But in very humkl foils, where water is 
as the trees ftuttf require, then diredly pro- ant to follow foe fpade in winter, it is eligi- 
cecd to bind foe ftetft pf the trees firmly to t!*e ble always to plant forward in autumn, or 
ftakes, previoufly wrapping fome foft fob- hot till fpring j but rather principally the laft 
fiance, fuch as hay-bands, &c. round foe mentioned feafon, toward the latter end of 
ftem, at foe part wfiere it is to be fattened to February, or in March, 
the flakes, in order to fave foe bark from be- Farther Obferuetiom, particularly iu Flaming 
ing rubbed off againft the ftakes, by the mo- . herbaceous Plants. 

tion of foe winds; yyhich is moreparticu- In preparing to plant herbaceous fibroift- 
larly ueceffary to-tall plants that are much ex- rooted plants, our firft principal care is to 
pofed: fo having fome ftrong bandages, filch remove them' with good roots; young feed- 
as rope-yam, or the like, or for fmauer plants lings, &c; c5jpecially require particular care in 
fome tough ofier or other withy kind, then drawing them with p roper roots. When they 
bringing the ftem and ftakes clofe, fo as to are to be token alt clean up, they may be rea- 
preferve, dill the croft pofition of the plant, dily* loofened and rafted out Of foe earth with 
bind diem firmly together, fiydrawina foe .ban- fome inftrument, with all foeir fibres entire ; 
dage round the (takes, and about the ftem, over but when they ait only to be thinned, they do 
foe hay wrapping, if any, and fatten it fo j opt admit Of tt. ;, becaufe It would difturb the 
fecurely, as to admit of no motion between remaining jdafeis, ■ fo muft be drawn out by 
the ftake and ftem of foe tree. hand carefully, with as much root as poffible. 

But large trees, of fome confiderable fta- Many forts of fibrous-rooted plants, how- 
turn,- with full heads, are often fupported alfo ever, befogfo hardy, and apt m grow, that 
with topes fufpended from foe top of the fleni, if taken up abnoft anyhow, with a little root, 
forffodjfterent ways, ftrainmgtbem right, and -<H|fo;-ftrike i it it neverfoelefs ad- 

each rope ftaked fecurely down to vilafafe to ufo cate in drawing all forte for 
fo that, whatfoever way the wind Planting, wjlh tolerable roots, as they will 
bi«Hra«.lhe rppes will ftay foe tree ftill in its in proportfonmake more prpgrefs in their 
fipiuwi&fkjon. future growth. 1 And as to any trimming pre¬ 

paratory 
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paratory to Planting, very little is wanted, 
only in feme forts, jtift (hortening very long 
naked fpindly roots, and trimming any drag 
giing fibres; though in numbers of pianfsof 
this tribe hardly any trimming at all is re 
quired, neither ih root nor top ; allof which 
however, yon Drill be able to regulatu, accord¬ 
ing to observation, agreeable’to the hrfiinhcre 
exhibited, and in the culture of the refpe&ive 
articles.- • *• • ' 

\ The mod qjjnvmodious and expeditions mode 
' of PI a n ti n g *herbaceous feediings, flips, off-v 
fets, cuttings, &c. is by, dibble, as already ob¬ 
served in Planting by Dibble ; and for fuch as 
have been previoufly pricked our in nurfery - 
rows, many forts may *be drawn with iittle 
balls, when required, and holed-in with 
trowel, efpecially numbers of the choi 
flowery tribet but almoft all forts of prick 
out herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants may cither 
be drawn with full roots, and planted by dib¬ 
ble, or with balls of earth, and holed in by 
trowel, as (hall feem mod convenient accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the plants. 

Many (bits of fibrous-rooted plants may be 
planted-out at once, where they are finally to 
remain, particularly all long fpindly-rootcd 
kinds; like wife numerous others of the more 
fibry-rooted forts may alfo be planted out 
finally from the feed-bed, provided the ground 
is ready for their reception : yet I would ob- 
ferve, when the ground is not ready to receive 
them for fome confiderable time, it will be 
eligible to thin out a quantity from the feed- 
bed, and prick them in nurfery rows five or 
lix inches alundcr, to remain a month or fix 
weeks, or fome two or three months, or 
longer, till the ground is ready for their re* 
ccption, whereby they will acquire good roots, 
and a robuft firm growth, in order for final 
tranfplantation, in autumn or fpring: whereas 
when they all remain long in tfife feed-bed, 
they, by (landing fo cfofe, draw each other up 
very flender and weak, and never make near 
fo good plants as thofe previoufly thinned and 
pricked out at fmall ibftances; which, after 
growing a month pr two in nurfery rows, will 
all readily rife with full roots for final Plant¬ 
ing, and many forts alfo with good balls of 
earth where neceflary, which may be more 
particularly requisite to fome of the choice, 
flowery tripe. 

The ieifon - for Planting mod herbaceous 
fibrous-rooted plants is fpy. time in fpring and 
autumn, a Ho occafioiuttty in fummer, efpe¬ 
cially in pricking out young feediings, both 
annuals and perennials, of the fpring fowing, 
and in flips and cuttings of older perennial 
plants; and like wife, on particular occafiOns, 
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large plants of advanced growth might be 
tranfplanted in that feafoii, according as they 
may be required fpr different pUr poles, as is 
always hinted in the culture of the various 
forts; and many, hardy, kinds even ih, winter, 
in mild ' open weather,. when occasionally 
.wanted ; for mod of this tribe of plants-seat* 
dily and expeditioufly take frefti root at almoft 
any feafon, in •mild weather; chufing generally* 
moift weather in fpring and fummer, but e- 
fpecially from April until September ; and 
chiefly dry weather for winter Planting: ©b- 
fervirig likewife in the fpring and (uramer 
Planting, it is proper always to give a mode¬ 
rate watering as foon as pfarttea, but efpeci¬ 
ally in fummer, unlcfs it (hould happen to rain 
hard enough to defceod to the toots; other- 
wife a little water to fettle the earth clofc to- 
the roots is of very eflential fervice. 

. A* to planting herbaceous bulbous-rooted 
plants, fuch as hyacinths, narciflus, tulips^, 
and ail others of the bulbous tribe, they ought 
not generally to he removed but only in fum¬ 
mer, when their ftalks, leaves, and fibres of 
the bulbs decay; for thefc parts of bulbous 
plants always decay annually in fummer, &on- 
after they have flowered and ripened feeds; 
but the bulbs themfelves are perpetuated; fo 
that the above period is.the molt proper time to- 
pUnt out feediings and off-fets of thefe forts 
’previoufly into nurfery beds for two or three 
•years or mordt to acquire a proper age and 
fixe for flowering, then tranfplanted finally: it 
is alfo the mpft proper period for transplant¬ 
ing full-grown bulbs, either from one place to- 
another ircdHy, or to take them up to keep 
for autumn ana fpring Planring. 

For it-fhould lie obferved of thofe bulbous 
kinds, that if removed for Planting out of the 
proper feafons as above, either before they 
flower, in fpring or fummer, &c. or after ike 
flowering is pail, in autumn or winter,, if they 
have remained long enough to have (truck 
frefh fibres into the ground, it would either 
greatly retard, or in Several forts entirely pre¬ 
vent their flowering the enfuing feafon; or 
others would not floWttT id tolerable perfec¬ 
tion, fo that where fltgjv pit particular occur¬ 
rences are removed far. Banting unfeafonably, 
as above, they (hould he replanted again di¬ 
rectly, or as foon as pofiible,: for at this pe¬ 
riod of removal, if retained Ions out of the 
ground, * they would (brink and diminiih in 
fiae confiderably. ’ 

All bulbous-rooted plants taken up at the 
above tithe of the decay of the ftalks, leaves, 
and fibres, may hither be planted again di- 
re&ly, or In ruoft forts, kept till September, 
Odober, or November, and then planted ; 

which. 



Hijtfi far ftifi rlir^rr"* fr 1 ^* ~~ the ft**- H- - . , 

# a# <, Magic*, m obfetved in fo'eir affaire v ’tfttitof «wwwm deciduous hedges J,a* white- 
£*d in order to have« fete hlpom a feWtoey them, Macfotbonh elm, beech, Hec. mod the 
«ifo4w retained eut of ground till fptiitg,ftb9m nrc^ri^fon.w anv titaeffw&tac fall of the 


always in autumn, a boot October and NO 
veesber. , ‘ « 

Ihriban* roots afe plantfrU two or three tirt- 
fnwAt warn, a« by dibble, by drilling-in, and. 

1 t ill* V !. * * " * ' 


See each «f thefe methods as led 


exhibited 

tvMhj.Se 


under this article, Plant-] below sad above» end a* theJJJglher g 


bMqpw. 


any time fall of the 

tear in dtxpraxi till McfcWM^ri 1 * atjartheft. 

When proceeding In tbhbtffinefs, u is often 
neceflary, in very fMeriy mgk hedges, pre- 
viodflf to trim or top cun much of the outwai d 
snfover-growtogytita and largeuak- 

ed wood, and evidently feperabundaAt growths, 
And above» and si theJRbsIher goes om 


ijaBy weather for 1 
as, especially all the 


Fkjettag* 
e £kd8«, 


J'IASHIM<S HEDGES, the woHtoffow*| 
Mmt-anA branches 

jpiqm^ to clofe .ptifc 

licheethem below, Jew t i •* 

^T3t**work, though rather more geatfaiiy 
pfdScabk in .agriculture buCnefs than in gar- 
erang, is aKo totnetimes necefiitry to be ooee 


taring on fotaa of the ftrongs# upright hedger 
{beats to leave at modcrate^Rftanccs^ tor gro w- 
mg tiabcsNM afore&id, nssf down to 4;he pro¬ 
per height, proceeding at the feme time in the 
J ft s J Mw y W laying toe moft branchy wood, 
end, with the ncdge-bfli, cutting or gafhing 
nacafionaUy focU of the larger ftems and 
Blanches that ate not other wife pliant enough 
ro admit of Plataing eligibly ; bringing the 
whole down in a regular gradation one after 
die ocher, Plata or lay them properly along 


gardens, having outward hedge-fences taw, fomewhat horizontally between the uprights, 
haw* been permitted to run up in rude growth, fomC nearly clofc down, or with the brutay 
indeed and open below; and which is tsfom- parts more or left towards the ground to dole 
ed and reduced to order, by a proper trimming the lower vacancies and till the bottom pro- 
tbinniqg, cutting aid laying down the gene- perly, others over thefe; aU arranged long, 
tal ftems and branches flantingly along accord- ways conformable to the range of toe hedge. 




tal ftems and branches flaptingly along accord- ways conformable to the range of toe hedge, 
ing to the range of she hedge, between oth er s 
left upright; sffidng’ in tins with the hedge- 
bill in occafienaUy cutting pr gatamg the 
larger ftubborn growths, towftrds lhe lower the in the fame regular order between 
parts on the upperTidr, jsy an.oblique firolce the ftattdtiw uprights, to the intended height 


of the bilh cutting^tlwni ftamingly, left or as the 
more,.accotd nijfro g W*#ay feem needfary, n %tkes occa&maUy in places where required; 
order to: tsmdeF them pliable or yieldfoet© more effc&uaUy to fix the plataed ftctns and 
Plata, or lay down horizontally Imigwtfy* branches; and thus proceeding with fome de- 
between others of the ftrongeft uem* ifft art gree of regularity, the whole is formed equally 
upright growth m the order of ftakes ; msd clofc and fuU from the bottom upwards, three, 
at toe fame time Plata ing in all the fmallcr four, or five' fe@t high, as the nature of the 


%e> dans and iaM&eble parts, either laterally or 
the z rmmtim III continue the Plata mg one over 
wer theonipia the fame regular order between 
wke tae fesiilng uprights, to the intended height, 
t or| as the hedge admits, driving down other 


lateral branches; and thus proceeding so a 


allows, oc as ma 


regular manner, it clofcs all lower vacancies, whereby» have the wi 
and thickens the whole regularly from bottom aUyfeaetkif» 
to the top, in its prcpM^modbrate height of < Then M he' work is 
three or four feet,’:<W'more or btts, ac- irimming allirnegulari 
cording to the growth entile bedgefo Its dif-, with the proper hedge-t 
orderly ft ate; which if o&up talT,and miked too projecting and wag 
below, is reduced lower accordtaftiy in' the above, beta to give the 
Pktaing in the above proportion; and hereby appearanco, and that' i 


thought neceftary, 
the tnoft effc£lu- 


tbe whole, if the Flatamg is property race- 
cured, will form a clofe impenetrable hedge* < 
In performing this work, fome of tile mtrir 
upright ftems of the hedge are loft its eneft 
growth at fmall diftances, as the PbtaerpMh 
coeds in the bafinefs, as growing ftakes, be- 
tw«f« which to plata, and lay tine others and 
tae^Mat^JbTanches borteaniaUy as before 


■’~T"'.nv i 

< Then Ibe week is generally finitaed by 
frimuung all irregularities at lulcs and top, 
with tlte proper hedge-bilk ftrikmg off ail the 
too proje^tingand luagzliim' parts below and 
shove, both ip give tiwoodge a clofe regular 
appearanco, ana- that' it may taoot more ef- 
in a ejafothickening growth. 

VLATAtim, Bane Tine. 

This gams coaftfts of lofty deciduous trees, 
of h%h wmoin for taeir fipguhu% beautiful 
apWtffM sadfottUMSp^ foUampt) Isdng ‘deiight- 
k4,trtti tar toll onkatoentidolantattons, and 
for sffpofihtffchide; alfo as toreft or aiuiber- 
tr mi fatfaro* 


she lipdgnuw w as required. 


tally as before tttaw .ihtor gfonriag remarkably ftraight to a 
by outer ft*ke> cOafidembte height and magnitude; adorned 


with very Jenge fimple, .palmated and iohatod 

leaves, 





eolledied into cloft globul*i heads, fuccecdedl eumfctence, and wtenfcl W, «8fo*'defl ft re faty 
by numerous feed#, -digefled into huge round bud* of wood* < ; » 

rough bulk. * All thefe elegant trees ire of bandy ,tofts* 

Ciais and Qxdtf, Mutatcia Pdyandria. ■ penutQ$; fo u to prtdper ben in ajiyepnftrf 
Charntters.] CAtvgc, male and female, man foil, and expofurc in our open plMJtsw 
tery fmall dower* apart on die fame {dent, ttans, flee* and are fbroe of the moj$ defi« 


eq, into a laige roundiin Dan, Having very rant icir rneir excramtunary oeaury and eg* 
fmall fcaly calyxes. Corolla in the males Hghtful (bade they affbnfed by* their noble 
is fcarcely difcernible, and' in the females foliage. , % * v 

each floret having many final! concave pe~ The leaves caromonly^paud in May, and 
tais. Stamina, -numerous, fmall, oblong, fall off early, in Autumn ; and "the flowers ap» 
coloured filaments, having four-cornered an- pear in fprmg, a dials before the leaves, bc- 
tlicrae. Pistillum, feveral lubulated ger- ing fucceeded by feeds, which, in fine few* 
fnina, having fubulated ftyles, and recurved fore, fiequcntly, ripen here in September, 
fligmas. Pertcarpium, none; numerous produced in round, rottgb, hard balls, fufpcucU 
roundilh feeds, furrounded with down, and ed on long pendulous pedancles ticking r 
colleded into round hard balls. - curious Angularity. 

There are only two real fpecies, which. As to tlte ufes of thefc fine trees in gura 
however, comprife fome varieties, all of which dening, they have Angular merit for all 
are deciduous, and of hardy growth. ‘ ornamental plantations; their ftraight growth. 
The fpecies are, regular branching heads, and lofty ftature 

l. Platanus orientalls. tliey attain, together with the extraordinary 


are deciduous, and of hardy growth. ‘ ornamental plantations; their ftraight growth. 
The fpecies are, regular branching heads, and lofty ftature 

1. Platanus orientalls. they attain, together with the extraordinary 

liajiem dfiatic Plane-Tree.] Rifes wirh a very breadth of their luxuriant leaves, rentier them 

ftraight, fmooth, branching ilem, to a great extremely defirabie furniture to adorn ave- 
heiglit; palmatcd leaves, fix or eight inches nues, lawns, parka, and woods; fome dtf- 
long, and as much broad, divided into five polled in ranges; fome as Angle (laniards; 
large fegments, having the fide ones cut into others in clumps; fome in groves, flee, 
two (mailer, green above, and pale under- and are moft excellent for (hade; for it is ' 
ncath ; and long pendulous pedunculi, each obfervable, that- no trpe is better calculated to 
fuftaining feveral tound heads of clofc-fitting, defend us from the heat of the firn in fum- 
very fmall flowers; fuct:ceded by numerous user, by irs noble (pleading foliage-, and to 
downy (ccds, coiledted into round, rough, admit wie (un*s ray# more freely in winter, «a 
hard halls. account of the diftance of its branches, whtch^ 

It is a native of Alia, and many parts of in rood different fort* of trees, is always in 
the Eail, and grows in greet plenty in the a ppo rtion to the fize of the leaves. 

Levant. They may alfo be employed in die eol- 

Varieties of this are, v ledion of forefi-trees, in woods, to grow op 

Spetnijh, or middle Plane Tree .—Having to timfeef, in which they will alio prove ad* 
remarkably large leaves divided into three or vamageoue in time. 

five narrower fegments or lobes. In fnorr, thefc noble trees clajirn theeftoem 

Maple-leaved Plant Tree ,—Having fmall- of every one concerned in plantations of every 
er leaves, fomewhat iobated into five feg- kind; but more jsarticolarly in extenfive 
mentr, rfefembttng the greater-maple leaf, works, where they may be fo varioufly dif- 

2. Platanus occidental!$. pofed, as to have a chartnma effc&. 

fVcjltrn AmericanPiaru Tree.] Rifes with a Their PrepagattOn. 

ftraight fmooth Hem, to a great height, branch- The propagation h£ thefc trees, is by feed, 
ing widely around; lobatc«weaWs,fcvendreighi layers, and cuttings, r- 
inches long^Atnd from nine sir ten, to twelve By Seadi-**l$t» fcedS*feequently ripen In 
or fourteen'broad, divided *°to three large thefc parts, xnd are attb procured from other 
lobes; and very fmatt flaWbi?*, collcfited into coasnis^ud pay fie obtained of the odr- 
round heads, fugcecdedp by round, rough. fervnHm. or firedunpn ; dbfenftng, the heft 
balls of feed. It is a native of Virginia, and fcaftre-fblr fiewmgthem is aatwmn, if they can 
other parts of North America, where it at- be then jmftihly procured, otherwise in -the 
tains an enormous fixe, and is remarkable for fprit^v—ihufing a fomvwhat lighttth, mellow 
•having its ftem all of an equal girt for a; feril-f *tt$nivmg dug file ground, and riiked 
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it fine, form it into four feet wide bods, and 5 
' either fcatter the'Teecfs evenly on the furface, 
and rake them in, or, previoufly with the 
hack of a rake, turn the earth off the furface 
near half an inch* deep into the alleys ; then 
fow the feed, and dire&ly, with the rake 
turned the proper way, draw the earth evenly 
over the feeds, and trim the furface fraooth ; 
many of the plants will rife in fpring;, and 
probably not generally till the fpring follow¬ 
ing. When they are one or two years old, 
plant them out in -inufery rows, two feet 
afunder, and about half that distance in the 
lines; here to remain till of a proper fiae for 
final transplantation. 

By Layers.-—This method of propagation 
is very commonly praClifid in the nurferies, 
in default of feed, and by which they moil 
readily grow ; for which purpofc, forne ftout 
plants tor {took muft be planted, which in a 
year after muft be headed down near the 
bottom, that they may throw out many flioots 
near the ground, convenient for laying; 
which, in the autumn after they are pro¬ 
duced, lay by Hit-laying ; and by autumn af¬ 
ter, they will he well rooted, and form plants 
two or three feet high, fo may be feparated, 
and planted in nurlery rows, like the feed- 
lings, 

y Cuttings.—All the forts will take toler¬ 
ably by cutting oft' the ftrong young (hoots ; 
but the Platanus cccidcntalis more freely than 
the Oriental kind. Autumn, as foon as the 
leaf /alls, is a proper fcafon, or occafionally 
an the Spring i chufing ftrong young flioots, 
and plant them in a moifl foil *, many of them 
will grow, and make tolerable plants by next 
autumn. 

It fhould be remarked, that in order to con¬ 
tinue the difthi&ion of the varieties more 
effectually, they fhould be propagated either 
by layers or cuttings : for when raffed from 
feed, thofe of the refpe&tve fpecies generally 
varv. 

PLEASURE-GARDEN, or Plcafure- 
ground. ' . 

The diftri£t commonly called the Pleafure- 
ground, may be faid to comprehend ail or¬ 
namental compartments, or divifions of 
ground and plantation, furrounding a tioble 
fite, confiding of lawns, plantations of trees 
and fliruhs, flower compartments, walks, 
pieces of water, ficc. whether fituated wholly 
within the fpace generally confident*! as the 
Pleafure- gardfcn, or extended over ha-ha’-s, 
or by other communications, to tlie adjacent 
fields, paries, paddocks, or other out-grounds. 

|itt defiens for a Pleafurc-ground, accord- 
0 jg- jto.inodern improvements, confuting rural 


difpofition, in ImitatUm of nature, all too 
formal works being almoft abolifhed, fuch as 
long ftraight walks, regular ihterfe&ions, 
fquare graft plots, correfponding partetres, 
quadrangular and angular fpaces, ginclofcd 
with high clipped hedges,^ See. and other 
uniformities, as in ancient defigns; and in- 
(lead of which, confifts now of rural open 
fpaces of graft ground, of varied forms and di- 
menfions, and winding walks, ail bounded 
with plantations of trees, (li rubs', and flowers, 
in various clumps, and. other compartments, 
exhibited in a variety of imitative rural forms, 
in curves, projections, openings, and clofings, 
in imitation of a natural aUcinhlagc; not 
forming inclofures of hedges, See. but having 
all the various plantations open to the walks 
and lawns; for example : a fpacious open 
lawn, of grafs ground, being generally tirft 
prefented immediately on the front of the 
manfion, or main habitation, fometimes 
widely extended in open fpace on both fides 
to admit of greater profpedt, See. and fume- 
times more contracted, towards the habitation 
widening gradually outward, and have each 
fide embelhfhed with plantations of fhrubbciy, 
groves, thickets. Sec. in clumps and other 
compartmcnts, in fweeps, curves, and pro¬ 
jections, towards the lawn, &c. with breaks 
or opens of grafs fpaces at intervals, between 
the plantation ; together with ferpentine 
gravel-walks, winding under the fhadc of the 
trees ; extended plantations, being alfo carried 
round next the outer boundary of the ground, 
in various openings and clofings, having 
gravel-walks winding through them, for 
ihady and private walking; and in the in¬ 
terior divifions of the ground is exhibited fer- 
pentinc winding walks, and elegant graft 
opens, arranging various ways, all bordered 
with ihrubberies, .and other tree and fit rub 
plantations, flower compartments, &c. dif- 
pofed in a variety of different rural.forms and 
dimenfions, in eafy bendings, concaves, pro - 
je&ions, and ftraight ranges, occafionally ; 
with intervening breaks or opens of grafs 
ground, arranging between the compartments 
of plantations, Sec. both to promote rural di- 
vertity, and for communication, and profpeCt 
to tfie different jdiyjfions ; all the plantations 
being to varienfiy Arranged, as gradually to 
difeover each furm filing trefli 

variety, bothjti ti*g form of the afefign in dif- 
feiftnt parts, as well as in the difpofition of 
the various t^ees, fliruhs, and flowers* and 
and diverfities. 

t ^ t'fbilTin defigns for a Pleafurc-ground, 
according to modern gardening, a trad of 
ground trt any confiderablc extent may have 

the 
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the profpeft varied and diverfified exceedingly, 
in a beautiful representation of art and nature, 
as that in palling from one compartment to 
another, ft ill new varieties prefent themfelves 
in the gnoft agreeable manner; and even if 
the figure of the ground is irregular, and its 
furfacc has many inequalities, in rifings and 
fallings, and other irregularities, the whole 
may be improved without any great trouble 
of fquaring and levelling, for by humouring 
£ie natural form, may caufe even the very 
* irregularities to conceal their natural deformi¬ 
ties, and carry along with them an air of di- 
verfity and novelty. 

In thefe rural works, however, we (hould 
not abolifh entirely all appearance of art and 
uniformity ; for thefe, when properly applied, 
gives an additional beauty and peculiar grace 
to all our natural productions, and fets na¬ 
ture in the faired and mull advantageous 
light. 

But fonie of our modern Pleafure-gardens, 
in which rural defign is copied to an ex¬ 
treme, arc often very barren of variety and 
entertainment, as they frequently confift only 
of an extenfive grafs lawn, like a great fielu, 
having a running plantation of trees and 
Hindis all round, juft broad enough to admit 
of a gravel walk, winding through it in the 
fcipentinc way, in many ihort twifts and 
turns, and bordering at every turn alternately 
upon the outward fence and the lawn ; which 
are continually obtruded upon the fight, ex¬ 
hibiting the lame piofpcft over and over, 
without the leaft variation, fo as that after 
having traverfed the walks all round this fort 
of Pleal'm c-garden, we fiud no more variety 
or entertainment than at our firft entrance, 
the whole having prefented itfelf at once 
at the firft view ; and we might often fee as 
good a garden, fometimes in a common field, 
tliat is bordered with any kind of plantation. 

Therefore, in laying out a Pleafure-gar- 
den, the deligner ought to take particular 
care that the whole extent of his garden be 
not taken in at one view ; only exhibiting at 
firft a large open lawn, or other fpactous 
open compartment, or grand walk, &c. ter¬ 
minated on each fide with plantations of cu¬ 
rious trees, ihrubs, and dowers, in compart¬ 
ments, exhibiting only fomc opens at inter¬ 
vals ; antybehind thefe have compartments 
of the li«e plantations, with grafs opens, 
gravel-walks, water, and other ornaments; 
io that alfpeftator will be agreeably furprifed 
to find vyiat terminated his profpeft was an 
introduction to new beauties and variety. 

' But it is impofiihle to exhibit any regular 
directions for planning a Plcafurc-garden, 


agreeable to the prevailing modem defigns, 
. being generally in fome fancied natural imi¬ 
tation as aforefaid ; as the plan may be varied 
exceedingly, according to the natural figure, 
pofition, and fituation of the ground and cade 
of the defigner, fo we can only give fome 
general hints. 

General Sketch of the Defign, 

In this we can only give the following 
general (ketch, which may be varied accord¬ 
ing to the fituation and extent of the ground* 

With refpeft to the fituation; mis mud 
confcquently be immediately contiguous to 
the main houfc, whether high or low fituat- 
ed; remarking, however, that a fomewhat 
elevated fituation, or the fide or fummit of 
fome very moderate rifing ground, is always 
the molt eligible on whicn to ereft the chief 
habitation, arranging the Pleafure-garden 
accordingly ; fuch an expofure being the mod 
defirable, both for the beauty of the profpeft, 
and healthfulnefs of the air; a low level fi¬ 
tuation, neither affording due profpeft of the 
garden, nor adjacent country, befides being 
liable to unwholefotne dampnefs, and fome¬ 
times inundation in winter: there are, how¬ 
ever, many level firuations, forming plains 
or fiats, that pofiefs great advantages both 
of foil and profpeft, and the beauties of wa¬ 
ter, without too copious moidure ; there are 
alfo fometimes large trafts of ground, con¬ 
fiding both of low and high lifuations, as 
level plains, hollows, eminences, and de¬ 
clivities, and other inequalities, which may 
be fo improved, as to make a mod defirable 
fpOt for a Pleafure-garden, as the feene may 
be varied in the mod beautiful manner 
imaginable. However, the choice of fituation 
and fcope of ground is not always attainable, 
fo every one will regulate his plan in the mod 
commodious manner poftibie, agreeable to 
the above hints. 

The extent of a Pleafure-Ground may be 
various, according to that of the eftate or pre- 
mifes, and of the quality and fortune, $cc. 
of the owner ; fo may be from even a quarter 
or half an acre, to thirty or forty or more. 

The ground ihould previoufiy be fenced, 
which may be occafionaliy a wall, paling, 
or hedge, or fome of each fort, as may 
be convenient, and in fome parts a fofle 
or ha-ha, where ncceflary to extend the pro- 
fpeft, either at the termination of a lawn, 
walk, or avenue ; obferving, the clofc fences 
(hould generally be concealed within fide, 
particularly the ‘wall and paling fences, by 
a range of clofe plantation, unlcls where the 
wall may be wanted for the culture of wall- 
fruit. But fometimes, when a Pleafurc- 
5 P ground 
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ground adjoins to a fine park, paddock, or 
any agreeable profpe&, the boundary fence 
on that fide is often either a low hedge, or a 
ha-ha ; but many prefer the latter, clpecially 
at the termination of any fpacious open, botn 
to extend the profpc& more etfe&ually, and 
give the garden an air of greater extent than 
it really has, at a diftance, the ha-ha being 
funk, nothing like a fence appears, fo that 
the adjacent park, fields, &c. appear to be 
connected with the garden. See Walls, 
Hedges, Fosse, &c. 

But with refpeft to the arrangement of 
the fevcral divifions, the following general 
{ketches are on a fuppofition of a confiderable 
tra<Sf of ground ; and if the plat of groNnd is 
fmall, .a greater fimplicity of delign.muft be 
obl'erved in proportion. 

Firll, a noble open lawn of grafs ground 
is extended on one of the principal fronts of 
the manfion or main houfc, dire«5led cither 
towards the open fields, park, or adjacent 
country, or towards the garden, if the fitua- 
tion requires it; or may be extended a little 
more or lefs each way, according as the fitua- 
tion and extent of ground may admit, or re¬ 
quire ; but, if pomblc, always conlidcrably 
the moll extenfive on the principal front; 
and fhould be confiderably wider than the 
houfe, if poflihle, and twice as long as broad 
at leaft ; or if the fcopc of ground admits it, 
may even be extended in length, as far as the 
extreme boundary of the garden ; or carried 
over ha-ha’s, to the adjacent park or pafture- 
grounds, &c. widening gradually in fome va¬ 
ried order, from the houfe outward; having 
each fide bounded by various plantations of 
trees, fhrubs, and flowers; in groves, clumps, 
thickets, and other compartments, exhibited in 
a variety of rural forms, and dimenfions, in 
moderate concave and convex curves, and 
projections, to break all appearance of too 
fliff uniformity; introducing alfo, between the 
plantations at intervals, breaks, or opens, of 
grafs-ground, communicating with the lawn 
and internal divifions, in fome places widely 
fpread, in others more contracted; Jeaving alfo 
traCts for fcrpcntinc gravel-walks, fome wind¬ 
ing under the fhade of the plantations, fo con¬ 
ducted as to command views of the lawn, and 
the interior divifions occafionally ; obferving, 
the homeward part of the plantation iliould be 
inclined a little toward each wing of the houfe, 
that company may fooner arrive in the walks 
of the fhrubbery, wildcrncfs, and groves, 
under the fhade and /belter of the trees ; but 
the outward extenfion on each boundary 
fhould widen gradually towards the extreme 
termination, to give an air of grandeur, and 


admit of a full profpeCfc from and to the man- 
fion. Each boundary being planted with a 
choice variety of ornamental trees and fhrubs, 
deciduous, and ever-greens, arranged princi¬ 
pally in feparate clumps; and other •ompart- 
nients, alternately, fome confining wholly of 
lofty trees, arranged fometimes in regular 
groves, and fome in groups or clumps, va- 
rioufly ; other compartments being entirely 
of the fhrub kind; and others confining of 
trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous perennials to¬ 
gether : in all of which, arranging the taller 
growth backward, and the lower forward, 
according to their gradation of height; cm- 
belIilhing the fronts with tlie more curious 
low flowering ihrubs and ever-greens, ir.- 
rerfperied with various herbaceous flowering 
perennials, ail open to the lawn and walks ; 
and the termination of the lawn at the farthdfc 
extremity, if extended conlidcrably outward 
.to fome agreeable profped, is generally con¬ 
tinued open the whole width, by finking a 
ha-ha at the limits of the garden, to unite the 
view with the adjacent pallures, plantations, 
and the open country, as well as admit of a 
grand view to and from the manfion. See 
Lawn. 

But fometimes the termination of the 
lawn, in default of prolpedl beyond tiie li¬ 
mits of the garden, or that it is neceflary to 
conceal the garden from the view of perfons 
without, is by a plantation of /lately trees, 
in gradual concave, and convex fweeps. 
Or finall lawns that extend immediately 
towards the garden, may be terminated by 
elegant fhrubbery clumps, continued to the 
interior divifion. JHowevcr, for confiderable 
lawns, extended outward to the urmo/t verge 
of the garden, that admit of any tolerable 
profpctSl of the adjacent fields, &c. a Ioffe 
or ha-ha termination, is, in fome (iruations, 
the mofl eligible, in order to continue the pro- 
fpeft. See Fosse and Lawn. 

From the boundary plantation of the lawn, 
is continued the internal works, in a great va¬ 
riety of /ural divifions, in fpacious walks and 
open fpaces of grafs, bounded by ihruhbery 
clumps, wildcrnefs plantations, groves, thick¬ 
ets, &cc. all in varied, elegant compartments, 
as before mentioned, to exhibit a grand rural 
imitation, diverfified in a variety of forms. 

In the general arrangement, thereat art is 
to vary tne profpedk of the difFerenedivifions, 
fo as tney may variouily prefent an a,’r of no¬ 
velty, and fource of convenience ap enter¬ 
tainment. t'\ 

Around towards the outer boundary fence, 
is generally arranged a plantation oT trees 
nd fhrubs, in varied, eafy, concave fweeps, 

and 
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and projections next the garden, or lawn. See. 
and broad enough to admit of a ferpentine 
gravel-walk, winding through the whole ex¬ 
tent, under cover of the trees and fhrubs, for 
private and fhady walking : varying the plan¬ 
tation in different degrees of thicket and open¬ 
ings occafionally, with here and there breaks 
and openings, for profpedt from the walks to 
the different parts of the garden and open 
country ; and with opening or concave grafs 
fjjfices, bordciing the walk at intervals for 
<livci1iiy, and as places for feats, See. under 
fhade of the plantation. 

In the more interior parts are exhibited 
magnificent walks, avenues, and grafs open¬ 
ings, fome nearly (freight, others more or 
Ids winding, arranging indifferent directions ; 
and having each fide embellifhcd with plan¬ 
tations, in lhrubbery clumps, groves of trees, 
wilJerncfs plantations, thickets, and flower 
compartments, diftribuled in various arrange¬ 
ments and diilances, admitting intervals of 
grafs ground fuirounding and communicating 
with tin: various plantation divilions, in fome 
places of confiderable extent, in others more 
or lefs contracted, according to ihediltancc and 
airangcmcnt of the fcveral clumps and other 
compartments of plantation, which ihould be 
exhibited in a variety of'windings, openings, 
and dofings, from one degree of light and 
fluulc to another; introducing alfo grand open¬ 
ings, at intervals, between the principal diftri&s 
of plantation, for views or profpedt, &cc. and 
from the main walks and openings, have othei 
fmailer walks brandling off at due diltances, 
in a winding direction, to places of iliade and 
retirement, amidtt the plantation, and for 
communication from one divifion to another; 
exhibiting alfo opens of different figures and di- 
mcnlions, furrounded by dumps of trees and 
fhrubs, ferving fome for rcceffes, and places 
of fluide, aforefaid, others for garden edifices, 
as temples, grottoes, rural feats, flatucs, &c. 
and fometimes for pieces of water ; and if wa¬ 
ter from fome upper fpring or head, can be 
led in a winding courfe, through the lower 
parts, in gentle meanders, it will have a charm¬ 
ing effect; other internal divilions appear with 
an air of grandeur and magnificence, by ex¬ 
hibiting a fpacious opening of grals ground, 
bounded by the noblcft trees and lhrubs, in 
various clcafimt clumps, groves, groups,, and 
ilraiglit ranges; and the opening terminated 
by fome Stine open profpedf, noble piece of 
water, or brnamental building; and with gra- 
vcl-vvalksJ extending through the boundary 
plantations. Another part mall appear more 
gay anu fpriehdy, dilplaying an elegant flow¬ 
er-ground, deiigned fomewhat in the parterre 


way, in various beds, borders, and other com¬ 
partments, furnifhetl with the inoft curious 
flowers; and the boundary decorated with an 
arrangement of various clumps, of the mod 
beautiful flowering fhrubs, and lively ever¬ 
greens, each clump alfo bordered with a va¬ 
riety of the herbaceous flowery tribe. 

Another divifior, fometimesprefentsa wilder- 
nefs in irregular partitions of plantation, hav¬ 
ing intervening ipaces of grafs ground and 
gravel walks, extending in various directions, 
fome by winding mazes or labyrinths, into 
openings* formed in different parts amidft the 
plantation, arid to a grand one in the centre; 
the boundary plantations of this divifion being 
generally in clofe affemblage, with traits of 
ferpentine walks between; fome leading in 
private meanders towards the interior parts, 
or breaking out fometimes into other walks 
that are open and fpacious, both of grafs and 
gravel occafionally, conduiled alfo in ferpen- 
rine turns, to cauie the greater variety, hav¬ 
ing each fide bordered with plantations or 
trees and fhrubs, the talleft behind, the lower 
growth in front; and from thefe grand walks, 
others more narrow and clofe, branch off at 
intervals, in various windings, in fome places 
being clofelv bordered with tall trees, to effeft 
a glootninefs and pcrfeil (bade ; the different 
walks leading now and then into circular 
openings of grafs in different parts, each be¬ 
ing furrounded with plantations as aforefaid ; 
making alfo the principal walks terminate in 
a grand opening in the centre of the wilder- 
nefs, in which may lie fome ornamental edi¬ 
fice, or fine piece of water, &c. furnifliing all 
the plantation compartments, with a good va-" 
riety of trees and fhrubs; the deciduous and 
cvcr-grcen kinds principally in feparateclumps, 
or quarters, interfperfed with various wood 
flowers promifeuoufly, placing the more curi¬ 
ous kinds of fhrubs and flowers towards the 
fronts next the walks and openings, confpicu- 
ous to view. See Wilderness. 

Straight ranges of the moft finely trees 
are fometimes arranged on grafs ground in 
different parts, in contrail with irregular plan¬ 
tations ; and produce a moft agreeable efi'edl, 
which though prohibited in many modern 
deligns, always exhibit an air of grandeur; 
being arranged fometimes in fingle rows, others 
double, or two ranges at certain diltances, 
forming a grand walk or avenue; in other 
parts, fcveral ranges together in the manner 
of groves-, all of which being arranged on 
grafs ground occafionally in different iitua- 
trons, will have a grand ornamental appear¬ 
ance. See Avenue and Groves. 

Sometimes an outward divifion difeovers a 
5 P a dole 
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clofe plantation of trees, like a thicket of wood¬ 
land, arranged in irregular afiemblage, moftly 
clofe and gloomy, refembling the internal ar¬ 
rangement of a wood; fometimes exhibiting 
fudden tranfttions of light and fhade, by open¬ 
ings and clofings, having ferpemine walks 
winding through ’ every part, and fometimes 
leading to openings in the midfl of the plan¬ 
tation. Others breaking out fuddenly from 
the thicket into open profpedts of the other di¬ 
vifions ; having all the walks bordered with 
flowering fhrubs, hardy climbers, and vari¬ 
ous wood flowers that profper under (hade, 
and many common hardy ihrubs, and herba¬ 
ceous plants fcattered prorriifcuoufly among the 
trees, to form more or lefs thicket, and ca'ufc 
diversity in the manner of a natural wood. 

In other parts are fometimes difeovered 
eminences, or riling grounds, as an high ter¬ 
race, mount, fleep declivity, or other ele¬ 
vated fituation, having the lides covered with 
grafs and compartments of plantation ; and 
walks leading under the lhade of trees by cafy 
afeents, to the top, where is prefented an ex¬ 
tensive profpcdl of the adjacent fields, cot¬ 
tages, hamlets, and country around, as well as 
afford a frefli and cooling air in fummer. 

Regular compartments and figures, in va¬ 
rious forms, are alfo fometimes introduced in 
fome extenfivc grounds, for variety, in con¬ 
trail with the irregular works, and dill to 
preferve fome appearance of the remains of 
ancient gardening?; fuch as ftraight walks, 
verged with borders of flowers, &c. regular 
parterres, in flower borders; fquare fpaccs, 
circles, and o&agons, &c. inclofed with low 
clipped hedges; hedge-work, formed into vari¬ 
ous devices; detached ever-greens, formed into 
pyramids and other regular figures; regular 
grafs Hopes, formed on the fide of fome decli¬ 
vity or riling ground; elevated terraces; bof- 
quets of trees, furrounded with low ever-green 
hedges; ftraight avenues of trees in ranges, &c. 
a little of each being judicioufly difpofed in 
different Situations, may prove an agreeable 
variety, by diverfifying the feene, in contrail 
with tne rural works aforefaid. 

Sometimes a bleak declivity, or fome rough 
hollow ground or vale, is made to exhibit a 
wild or uncultivated feene, by arranging 
fome fcattered clumps of trees in the molt 
irregular afiemblage ; the intervals or fpaccs 
between being rough grafs ground, and here 
and there tufts of fhrubby bulhes, with fome¬ 
times a gentle rill of water, winding along 
the bottom of the declivity, or twilling its 
pourfe through the vale. 

Towards the lower parts of the garden, 
pieces of water are always exhibited where 


poflSble, in the moll confpicuon* points of 
view contiguous to the termination of the 
main lawn, or other fpacious open, repre- 
fenting fometimes a bafoa, lake, &c. and 
fometimes a natural river, winding its courfc 
through different divifions, and its termina¬ 
tion concealed by a curious turn, making it 
appear to lofe itfelf in the adjacent planta¬ 
tions. 

With refpedl to the walks, thefe may be 
both of gravel, fand, and grafs, but prinai? 
pally gravel for common walking; and grafs 
for occafional walking in the heat of fummer,. 
which in dry hot weather may be more 
agreeable than the hard gravel-walks: there¬ 
fore fome of each fort is proper both for con¬ 
venience and variety. 

Gravel-walks, however, fhould lead all 
round the garden and into the principal in¬ 
ternal divifions, fo as to have dry and firm 
walking at all times of the year; when the 
grafs is too damp, as in winter and all wet 
weather. 

Thefe gravel-walks fhould be of propor¬ 
tional width, in different parts, according to 
the extent of the garden. 

As to the diftribution of gravel walks 
firft a magnificent one, from fifteen to twenty 
or thirty feet wide, fhould range immediately 
clofe and parallel with the front of the houfe, 
and be conducted dircdtly acrofs the lawn into 
the nearefl fide fhrubbery and general planta¬ 
tion; where each fide being verged with lpaces 
of grafs ground, and fhrubbery clumps, &c. 
from this main gravel-walk, other fmallerones, 
from five to ten or twelve feet wide, fhould 
branch off at proper intervals, dircdlcd in the 
ferpentinc way ; fome leading through the 
outer boundary plantation, as already hinted ; 
others into the central divifions; and others 
carried along tile,front of the boundary plan¬ 
tation of the main lawn ; all of which walks 
being rondudled through and between the dif¬ 
ferent principal plantation, is highly requifite, 
both for the convenience of fhauc, and retire¬ 
ment occafionally, as well as to enjoy the va¬ 
riety of the different forts of trees, ihrubs, 
and flowers, varioufly prefenting themfelvcs at 
different turnings: for rhe walkshaving va¬ 
rious fweeps, and windings, difeovering on¬ 
ly a moderate length at once, every turn¬ 
ing produces new varieties ; and Ifcouid like- 
wi fa be fo contrived, as at propA intervals 
to difeover openings for profpedljinto dif¬ 
ferent principal divifions of thJ garden; 
having in fome places the plantatio\of trees, 
fhrubs, and flowers, bordering elofe npon the 
walks ; in other parts, have on one fide of 
the walks conftderable grafs fpaccs, running 

into 
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into the adjacent plantation, in one or more 
concave curves, to form the greater diversity. 

And in feme places the windings of the 
walks ihould be gradual and moderate; in 
others exhibit fuddcti turns, and grand fweeps, 
each turning exhibiting fonietimcs a magni¬ 
ficent projection in the plantation, others 
fome fpacious opening, bordered with curious 
plants; other parts a clofe thicket, which 
fometimes may feem to terminate the walk, 

. wljpn by a futlden turn it breaks out all at 
<!hce into fome grand open divifion, fpacious 
open walk, an avenue, or elegant piece of 
water, open grove, &c. And in other parts, 
a walk fometimes fuddenly divides into two 
or three divitions, leading different ways, in 
gradual fweeps, each reparation being formed 
by a projecting clump of (hrubbery work, or 
group of trees, &c. and each divifion of the 
walk is conduced by varied ferpentine turns, 
as foon to be concealed from the other, by the 
intervening plantation compartments. 

Sometimes, fimilar to the ancient defigns, a 
fpacious gravel walk is extended in a perpen¬ 
dicular line, immediately from the front of the 
habitation, dividing the lawn, or extended on 
both boundaries, and in other fituations ; and 
with a wide border on each fide, either 
ftraight, or fonietimcs a little ferpentined, 
and planted with the molt curious low 
flowering ihrubs, ever-greens, and herba¬ 
ceous flowering plants. 

All thefc gravel-walks Ihould be laid with 
the beft gravel, fix or eight inches deep at 
leaf! ; but if move the better, bee Gravel 
and Gravel-Walks. 

Gral's-walks may lie confidcred as all the 
open grufs fpaces, whether formed in the man¬ 
ner of walks, or as breaks or divisions be¬ 
tween the various plantations, all of which 
ferving both for communication to different 
parts, and to lender the ground more rurally 
ornamental, and for occalioual walking in 
dry wcatlicr in fummer but fome traCts of 
idnlidcrable widtli and length, formed into 
grafs-walks, leading to different divitions, 
having each tide bounded with clumps of 
trees', ihrubs, and flowers, gives an air of 
grandeur to the gaidcit, allotting fmaller 
breaks, or opens ot grafs, branching off" be¬ 
tween the plantation compartments, as for¬ 
merly mentioned, 

The grajfi ground of this garden may be 
formed, cilier by (owing grals iced, or by 
laying it with turf, cut from fome common 
or downs ;Jbut in very exteniive works turf¬ 
ing the '/hole would be a great expenfe ; 
tliercfofeTecd is the mod eligible for the prin¬ 
cipal fpaces in very large gardens. For the 


method however of forming grafs-ground, 
both by feed and turfing, and for keeping the 
grafs in order, fee Grass. 

Water being fo ornamental in all garden 
defigns, no pains fhould be fpared to intro¬ 
duce it where poflthie; but where it admits 
of a conftant running ft ream, from fome ad¬ 
jacent upper fpring, its beauties may be ren¬ 
dered admirably fine, as it may be conducted 
in meanders through the garden, fo as to ef- 
feCt a beautiful auemblaee of verdure and' 
water together; and if it (nould be continued 
to any confiderable length, one or more orna¬ 
mental Chinefe bridges may be carried over at 
convenient places, which will have a beautiful 
effeCt, and ferve for communication with the 
oppofite divifions, on each fide of the rivulet.. 

Cafcades, and other water-falls, have alfo a 
fine effeCt, where there are a conftant plentiful- 
ft ream, and the iituation proper to give the 
water a due fall, from a higher to a lower part,, 
upon a parcel of rugged (tones, to increafe- 
the noife, and break and difperfc the water. 

In fome grounds, by tlieir natural fituation,. 
water may be obtained at a moderate expenfe; 
as fometimes a contiguous vale, or meadow,, 
bounded by riling ground, and with a brook 
or rivulet conftantly running through it, may¬ 
be eafily thrown into the moft agreeable 
form ; and fometimes large l'prings iSuing; 
from an upper ground, ana running down a. 
moderate defeent between two riling grounds,, 
to foine vale below, may either form one en¬ 
tire lake, &c. or contrived, by making proper 
heads at diftanccs, to form feverai lakes ftrung 
together, as it were, one above another, up 
to the beginning of the fpring ; each head may 
form a beautiful water-fall, or cufcade; hav¬ 
ing the riling grounds on each lide embellilhed 
with clumps of plantation. 

Lakes and artificial rivers may alfo be con¬ 
trived in a flat or level ground, where there 
are any contiguous brooks that can be con¬ 
ducted to fupply them with water. 

All pieces of water ihould generally be 
contrived iu a natural imitation, as much as 
die fituation will admit; and its boundary 
an all (ides Ihould lie grals ground to fome con- 
iderable width. Hoped off as eafy as poflible, 
correfpondine with the other adjacent grafs 
ground, to admit of a profpeCt of the water at 
omc diftance. 

On the verges of large compartments of 
water, fome Babylonian, or Weeping Wil¬ 
lows difpofed in particular fituations, fingly 
at diftances, fometimes in concave and pro¬ 
jecting parts, terminations, &c. will have a 
very agreeable cflfeCt in their long, bending, 
arched branches, and numerous pendulous 
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fnoots, fufpended over the water, in a loofe 
waving manner, fometimes fweeping the 
furfacc thereof; anti when arrived to fome; 
confu.ler.ible growth in their numerous low 
pendent branches, l'ufpending all around, dif- 
plavan air of peculiar folemn grandeur. 

The various compartments of ground in¬ 
tended for the different plantations, ihould be 
digged or trenched for the reception of the 
plants ; particularly for all plantations of 
ihruhbery, wildcmefs quarters, flower com¬ 
partments, &cc. and the ground for clumps 
- Ihould be raifed above the common level, in a 
gentle fwcll ; efpecially all .detached com¬ 
partments, fuch as Ihruhbery clumps, and 
flower partitions ; and moft other detached 
comparrmcnts of ground for any kind of orna¬ 
mental plantation in gardens, Ihould gene¬ 
rally be raifed in a moderate rounding fwcll, 
gradually from each fide to the middle; or 
for any continued fide plantation it may be 
raifed in a gentle Hope ; for the fwclling and 
doping figure always (h ikes the eye the moft 
agreeably, as well as iliows the plants to the 
bell: advantage. 

But where intended to have groves of (late¬ 
ly trees, or any flraighc ranges of trees, either 
flngly, or double lines, forming a walk or 
avenue, it is mod in character to difpofc them 
all on grafs ground in which they will ap¬ 
pear the moft rural and beautiful. 

Likewife elegant ornamental trees, both as 
(ingle ftandards, and in detached groups, or 
clumps, appear the moft beautiful when dif- 
pofed on fpacious openings of grafs ground. 

However, for all kinds of Ihruhbery and 
wildcmefs plantations, &c. the compartments 
Ihould generally be dug ground, as before ob- 
ferved. 

All the plantation compartments of ihrub- 
bery, wildcmefs, &c. ihould be planted with 
fomc confidcrablc variety of different forts of 
trees, Jhrubs, and flowers, artfully difpoied 
in varied arrangements ; the taller behind, the 
lowcft forwaul, and the different forts fo in¬ 
termixed, as to difplay a beautiful diverfity of 
foliage and flowers, difpofing the more curi¬ 
ous kinds contiguous to the principal walks 
and lawns. 

For a lift of the different forts of trees, 
/hrubs, &c. proper for embellifhing the feve- 
ral divilions, fee Deciduous Trees, and 
Evergreens. 

Observing, that as the trees and ihrubs arc 
of two different tribes, deciduous and ever¬ 
green kinds, thofe of each tribe ihould be 
moftly planted in feparaie clumps, in which 
they will effe£l the moft agreeable variety ; 
apa in fome places may exhibit clumps com- 


pofed of both forts, to caufe tlie greater diver¬ 
fity ; and many of the moft conipicuous deci¬ 
duous compartments may be cmbclliihed to¬ 
wards the fronts, with fome fhowy ever-greens 
thinly difperfed; which will appear ornament¬ 
al and lively in winter, when the deciduous 
plants are deftitute of leaves. In planting the 
fcveral fhrubbery clumps, &c. fomc may be 
entirely of trees; but the greater part an afl'em- 
blage of tiees and fhruhs together ; fome en¬ 
tirely of the low fhrub kind, in different filia¬ 
tions, between and in front of the large/ 
growths; likewife ihould interfpeife moil of 
the ihruhbery and wildcmefs compartments 
with a variety of hardy herbaceous flowery 
plants, of ditfeient growths ; having alio here 
and there clumps entirely of herbaceous peren¬ 
nials : the diftribution or arrangement of the 
clumps, and other divisions of the different 
kinds, both trees, ihrubs, and flowers, ihould 
be fo diverlified, as to exhibit a proper contrail, 
and a curious variation of the general feene. 

And in the difpofing the various trees, 
ihrubs, and other plants in their refpeclive 
compartments, obierve fomewbat in the 
quincunx wav, not exactly fo, nor in regu¬ 
lar ranges; and for the moft part, place die 
tailed towards the middle or back part, and 
the lower forward towards the front, accord¬ 
ing to their natural flature of growth ; ob- 
ferving alfo t« intermix the different forts in 
each clump, &cc. in fuch order, as to difplay 
a diverfity of different foliage and flowers, as 
aforefaid, as well as exhibit a confpicuous va¬ 
riety. Likewife placing the various foits at 
fuch proportionable diftanccs and difpolitions, 
according to their various growths, as each 
may have full fcopc to fpread its head ; and 
fo as the profpcdl of one may be no interrup¬ 
tion or impediment to the growth and appear¬ 
ance of another, hut all fo judicioufly ar¬ 
ranged as to fet off each other and appear 
diftiiuSt to proper advantage from the conti¬ 
guous lawns, walks, and other divifious. 
See Plantation. 

Obferve, in planting any continued or run¬ 
ning plantation where ihady walks are defign- 
ed, that particular care is requifice in arrang¬ 
ing a due iliare of the taller trees and ihrubs 
nearer the walks and in fuch order as to pro¬ 
duce the dcUrcdcffeil, particularly in the con¬ 
tinued plantation of ihrubbery work around 
the outward boundary, and on tnl boundary 
of the lawn and other running plantations, 
through which ferpentine walks ale carried : 
planting many tall-growing trees Lnd ihrubs 
more or let's towards the walk inSkfuch ar¬ 
rangement as to produce proper ihauc, ihel- 
ter, and private walking, with occaiionai 
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openings ami doling at intervals, as hath been 
already observed; intcrfperfing alfo many 
finaller (limbs and hardy herbaceous plants 
between the larger growths ; difpofing the 
whole fo«jtHlicioufly as to afford alfo a lourte 
of variety in the cxcurfion of the walks. 

Tliele plantations for flrady walks are 
highly necefrary to retire to otcafionallv, for 
fhelter from the injuries of the weather: 
they afford ihadc from the fcorching rays of 
41#' fummer’s fun, fhelter from tcnipcftunusl 
winds and cold binds, and for private walk¬ 
ing when required. But where very dofe 
and gloomy made is required in any paiticu- 
lar parts tor diverfity,* fame trees and tall 
fin libs fhould he arranged nearer to the verge 
of the walks, backed and fronted with others, 
and a variety of hardy (limbs, in fuch order 
as to produce the proper effetft. 

in planting groves and avenues, they fhould 
be computed principally ot the tree kind, 
ami fuch as are of ftraight and handfonic 
growth, with the mod branchy, full, regular 
liends, and may he both ot the deciduous 
and evei-green tiibe; but generally arrang¬ 
ed feparately ; whit.:, for groves and ave¬ 
nues, fhould always be in fome confiderable 
open (pare, formed into gnfs-ground, ei¬ 
ther befoie oi' after .planting the trees; and 
in planting the groves, it is mod eligible to 
arrange the trees in lines, in fome places 
flraight tows, otheis in gentle bendings, or 
eafy (weeps, having the row s at tome confi- 
derable didance that the trees may ha\e full 
fcope to. difplay their bun hv heads regu- 
larlv atound ; and in fome places may have 
clofe groves to form a more perfect (hade. 
And as to avenues and walks of trees, they 
may be formed either entirely of deciduous 
trees, or of ever-gveens; but the deciduous 
kinds arc in mod edinuition for forming fine 
avenues: however, avenm s and giand grat’s- 
walks, planted with beautiful ever-gnen ttees, 
make a fine appearance. In both the forts, the 
trees ate molt commonly difpofod tn draight 
rows, one on each fide of the avenue, though 
fometimes grand walks of trees may he both in 
finglc ftraight lines and in double rows, to ex¬ 
hibit tiic greater vaiirtv. planting the trees 
generally, both in the avenues and walks, at 
proper didances, to have f ull lVope to branch 
out regularly around and difplay their beautiful 
heads.' Sc/ Avenues, Groves, &c. 

But thicKcts may be compoicd of all forts 
of hardy weeiduous trees, planted clofe and 
proiniicuonfly, and with various common 
fhruh s dffl rcrfcd between the trees, as undei- 
woodsflo exhibit a more or lcfs thicket oc- 
caiionally in different parts. 


Thickets may alfo be of ever-green trees, 
particularly of the pine and fir kinds. 

Straight rows of beautiful ever-greens, as 
pines, firs, cyprefs, cedars, &c. forming mag- 
nificent walks, are very ornamental. 

In foine open fpaces of grafs-ground, fuch 
as fpacious open lawns, or other confiderable 
opens in parks, &c. fhould difpofe fome of 
ti»e mod: beautiful trees and elegant ihrubs 
detached, both feparately as ftandards or tin¬ 
gle objects; and in groups’ or affemblages, 
from two or three to five or ten or more in 
different groups or clumps ; fome irregularly, 
others in curves, ftraight lines, &cc. for va¬ 
riety, arranging both finglc ftandards, and 
groups a confiderable way afunder, not to 
obftruCt the profpedt, ana at fuch varied 
diftances as if they had grown there by 
chance. 

It fometimes happens that on the fpot or 
tract of ground which is defigned for a Pic a fore¬ 
ground arc found large old trees of conlidcr- 
.tble (landing, properly ficuatcd to be intro¬ 
duced into the defign, fometimes in proper af- 
femhlage for conftituting a grove or a thicket, 
and fome asfingle ftandards, groups, or clumps, 
&ic. which will prove a confiderable advan¬ 
tage ; and ihould be preferved vvitli the uemoft 
care, as it would probably requite an age or 
two to form the like with young plantations; 
and although the trees Ihould ftand ever fo 
dole, or irregular and draggling, tiiev, with 
proper addrels of thinning or regulating where 
neceffary, may be rctainetl for purpofes as 
above, fo as to have a fine cfteCt. See 
Groves, &c. 

A commodious fpace for a flower-ground, 
diflind from the other diiilions as formerly 
hinted, is molt neceffary for the culture of 
the more curious and valuable kinds of 
flowers. 

This principal flower-ground forming a 
diftmet divifion, exduiive of the other flow¬ 
er compartments diiirihuted in different parts 
in contra ft with the fhruhbery clumps, &c. 
Ihould be allotted for a choice collection of 
the fined kinds of both bulbous and fibrous- 
tooled flowers. Tne form of this ground may 
be either fquare, oblong, or tome what cir¬ 
cular ; having the boundary of the divifion 
formed by an arrangement of a curious ihrub- 
berv, embclliliied with a collection of the mod 
beautiful flowering fhrabs ; and the interior 
part ihould he divided into many narrow com¬ 
partments, either in the manner of a parterre, 
formed into ftraight borders, beds, 2<c. edged 
with box (fee Parterre) ; or divided into 
plain four feet wide beds arranging parallel, 
having two-feet wide alleys between bed and 
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bed; in cither method having a walk carried 
all round next the outer boundary, then a 
border furrounding the whole divifion, and 
within this have the various divifion of beds, 
&c. as above, railing them generally in a 
gently rounding manner, higheft in the mid¬ 
dle, and edge the compartments principally 
with dwarf-box, and fome with thrift and 
pinks by way of variety, laying the walks 
and alleys with the fineft gravel. 

In this divilion you may depofit the fined 
hyacinths, tulips, polyamhos-narcifius, jon¬ 
quils, ranunculus, anemones, and all the other 
more curious, hardy, bulbous, and tuberous- 
rooted flowers; each fort principally in feparate 
compartments, efpecially of the choicer kinds; 
which being neceflary' both for diftindfion’ 
fake and for the convenience of giving them 
occafional protection from inclement weather; 
hut for particulars, in refpeci to the forts, 
method of planting, and general culture, fee 
the refpedlive atticlcs under their proper ge¬ 
nera. 

Likewifc in this divifion fhouldbe planted a 
curious collection of the fineft fibrous-too ted 
flowery plants, as carnations, polyanthufes, 
auriculas, and many other curious forts, ar¬ 
ranging fome of the moft valuable in beds 
ieparatcly: others may be difperfed in different 
compartments, forming an affembiage of va¬ 
rious forts. 

In other compartments may exhibit a va¬ 
riety of all forts, both bulbous and fibrous- 
rooted kinds. 

In fome fpacious Pleafure-grounds, various 
buildings and erections are introduc ed as or¬ 
naments to particular departments. For in- 
itance, light ornamental buildings, as tem¬ 
ples, a banquetting-houfe, bowers, alcoves, 
grottoes, rural feats, cottages, fountains, obc- 
lifks, flatues, and other edifices and devices, 
\tre often introduced in different parts in open¬ 
ings between and contiguous to the divilions of 
plantation and termination of grand walks, ficc. 
Some of thefc kinds of ornaments, however, 
being expenfivc, are rather fparingly intro¬ 
duced ; fometimes a tctt'ple is prefented at the 
termination of a grand walk or opening, or 
fometimes a temple, banquetting-houfc, or 
bower is ftationed in the centre of fome 
fpacious fipcning of grafs-ground in the inter¬ 
nal divifion*; other parts prefent alcoves, 
bower*, grottoes, rural feats, &c. at the ter¬ 
mination of different walks or openings, and 
with rural feats placed in different opens or 
breftks by the fides of long walks, under fhade 
of ,trees, for places of reft, &c. Fountains 
and flatues are generally introduced in the 
(rffddicof fpacious opens; flatues arc alfo of¬ 


ten ftationed at the termination of particular 
walks; fometimes in woods, thickets, and re¬ 
cedes, upon mounts, terraces, and other fta- 
tions, according to what they are to reprefent. 

Sometimes alfo there are exhibited root- 
houfes, rock and fhcll-work, ruins, and other 
ruftic devices, reprefenting hermitages,' caves, 
and the like; being generally ftationed in 
fome retired or private fituation, and as tliefe 
kinds of buildings being arched or vaulted, 
they arc commonly covered with a coa£juf\ 
earth and turfed with grafs, fo as to appear 
like a fort of mount, hillock, or knoll, and 
planted with fome little clumps of fhrubs, &cc. 
having private walks leading to the entrance. 

Likewifc in fume parts is exhibited artificial 
rock-work, fometimes contiguous to fome 
grotto, fountain, rural piece of water, &c. 
•and planted with a variety of faxatile plants, 
or fuch as grow naturally on rocks and moun¬ 
tains. 

Ornamental bridges over artificial rivers, 
or any rural pieces of water in fome magni¬ 
ficent opening, fo as to admit of a profpedt 
thereof at fome diilancc from the habitation, 
have a fine eftedt. 

General Culture of the Ground. 

With lefpedt to the genetal culture of this 
ground, ncatnefs mult be ever obfem ei in 
every part; the walks, lawns, fhrubbery, 
clumps, See. and the fcveral compartments of 
trees, fhrubs, and flowers, kept duly lm- 
niihed with a proper flock of the various 
plants. 

The gravel-walks mull always be kept free, 
from weeds and ail forts of litter, and fliould 
be rolled twice or three times a week in fu (Ti¬ 
mer, particularly the principal walks, but 
never lefs than once a week; ptevioully trim 
the edges clofe when neceflary, efpecially if 
veiged with grafs-ground; pulling out all 
woods, and lightly fweeping off all loole littei: 
and then roll them well with an iron or Hone 
roller. The rolling in fu miner ihould be oc- 
cafionally performed immediately after /Low¬ 
ers of rain, particularly the firft after any con¬ 
tinuance of very dry weather, to fettle all the 
loofc parts coin pa dt and fmooth ; in winter, 
the rolling fhould alfo be occafionally per¬ 
formed ; obferving, it is improper to break 
up die walls in that feafon in rough ridges us 
often pradiifed, to remain in that unftghtly 
manner till fpring, whereby the\ walks aie 
rendered ufclefs at a time when thele is hardly 
any dry or found walking upon grlfs or other 
parts, nefidcs their having a dilagkecable flo- 
vcnly appearance; I would therefore advife 
to have the walks remain undiflurbeJ, at 
leaft till fpring, when, if the furface is foul, 
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or moflfy, they may bebroken up, and turned 
the furface to the bottom, and the bottom to 
the top; dire&lv tread, rake, and roll them 
fmooth, proper 'for walking on. See Gra¬ 
vel walks. 

All the principal grafs lawns and walks 
within the limits of the Pleafure-gardcn fhould 
alfo be kept perfectly neat by frequent mow¬ 
ing in fummer, to kefp the grafs mort, clofe, 
and fine, like a fine pafture down or common; 
like wife poling it frequently with a long pole 
to fcatter the worm-cads of earth which fo 
greatly deface all grafs ; and give alfo occa¬ 
sional rolling both to clean up the fcattered 
worm-cads to make the furface clean, and to 
render it firm and fmooth. The poling and 
rolling of grafs, where kept fhort in a clofe 
futface, fhould occafionally, in fummer, be 
performed a day or two previous to mowing, 
whereby the m#wing will be more eafily, ex- 
pcditiouflv, and etfc&ually performed; ob- 
feiving, the mowing of grafs-ground within 
the limits of the print ipal Pleafure-gaiden and 
home lawns, Sec. will be neceflary about once 
a week or fortnight, from March or April un¬ 
til September or Odfcober, choofmg always 
dewy mornings, or moid weather, for this 
work, being careful to have each mowing 
pei formed with an even hand, not to fcore or 
leave the mark of the fey the at each fttoke, 
which has a mod difagreeable appearance; 
and dircdlly after mowing fweep up all the 
fwarths of grafs as clean as poflible into heaps 
and cariy them away. See Grass. 

But rolling the grafs fhould alfo be occa- 
fionally performed, fometimes with a heavy 
roller, at intervals, between the times of 
mowing, in order to continue the furface al¬ 
ways him, even, and of a dole, fmooth ap¬ 
pearance. 

In conftdcrably extenfive Pleafurc-grounds, 
and large extended lawns, walks, &c. the 
rolling is fometimes done by horfes, having a 
vei y large roller, fui nifhrd with horfe-fhalts; 
and the horfes’ feet occafionally muffled, e- 
fpecially when the ground is rather foftiflu to 
prevent their cutting the futface of the grafs in 
holes. 

Where numerous wild dailies deface the 
grafs in May or June, as is fometimes the cafe, 
even often in a day after mowing, they may 
be headed down at a great rate with an old 
broad fwjprd fixed in the end of a long pole. 

Likewife keep all grnfs-ground clean from 
litter, fut’h as fallen leaves of trees, &c. which 
may be rxpeditioufly effected by a light broom 
hi hafnfii on a lone handle. See Brooms. 

The edges of all principal grafs-walks and 
thofc of grafs-ground, next to gravel -walks in 


particular, fhould always he kept clofe and 
even; which once a year in fpring, when the 
gravel-walks are to be turned ana new laid, 
may be previoufly cut even flightly with an 
edging iron: after this, during the fummer, 
they may be trimmed occafionaliy as the grafs 
grows rank, either with the points of the garden- 
Ihears, with a pair of fbeep-fhears, or with 
the point of a knife; for if thefc edges are not 
kept clofe and even they have a flovenly ap¬ 
pearance. 

The fhrubbery plantations fhould generally 
all be fuffered to take their own natural 
growth, and branch out into full heads, only 
juft giving a little occafional trimming to any 
very irregular growths, fuch as retrenching 
or reducing any very luxuriant rude fhoots, or 
confiderabie ramblers, running wildly from 
all the other branches, and cut out all dead 
wood : likewife, for the general part, keep 
all the fhrubs from interfering or intangling 
with one another, hv fhortening occafionally 
any ftragglingor rambling interfering branches, 
fo as the head of each in rub may appear di- 
ftinft, in which they will (how themfelves to 
proper advantage, and efledt a more diftin- 
guifhable variety. 

Likewife in tree plantations fome occafion¬ 
al pruning will alfo be fometimes neceflary; 
fuch as ti miming up the ftems from low la¬ 
teral branches, and pruning cafual very irre¬ 
gular boughs above, long run-away ramblers, 
and very low oveihanging branches of the 
head, reduced to order, either by lopping fome 
more or lefs, or others cm clean out to their 
origin, as it may feem neceflary; performed 
any time from the fall of the leaf in Novem¬ 
ber till March; always cutting out decayed 
wood at any feafon when difcoverable. 

Obfcrving, the beft general feafon for per¬ 
forming thole occafional i cgulations of pruning 
is, for the deciduous kinds, any time in winter 
or fpring, when deftitute of leaves, efpecially 
for any general trimming; though in particu¬ 
larly rambling growths, any time in fummer, 
may alfo be pruned to order in that feafon, as 
required: but for the ever-green kinds, the 
mod ‘eligible feafon to give any principal 
pruning, is either furnmjr, autumn, or in 
fpring, about March or April, efpecially 
when any confiderable trimming or-cutting in 
may be occafionally required, as if performed 
in winter or very Kharp weather, by laying the 
more interior tender parts immediately open 
to the cold, it often injures the leaves and 
young ihoots; however, where only a little 
retrenching or fhortening here and there a 
rambling tnoot is neceflary, it may be per¬ 
formed sflmoft any time to any of the forts; 
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bat remarking, both of die- deciduous and 
ever-green kinds, that when any general 
trimming is occafionally required throughout 
the different plantations, it is highly proper -to 
perform it at the above-mentioned fcafons, 
previous, in flmibbcrics, to giving the annual 
digging to the ground between the fhnibs,&c. 
as dtre&ed below. 

Where clofe thickets, however, are intended, 
no regulation in fhrubberies,&c .need lie observ¬ 
ed, but let the various forts run promifeuoufly. 

The ground of the principal ihrubbery plan* 
tations, in which the ihrubs ftand diftant, not 
coveting the fur face, ihouid generally be dig¬ 
ged every year, in winter or fpring; pre- 
vioufly giving the fltrubs any neccflary prun- 
ing, as above obferved; then dig the ground 
between neatly, one fpade deep, trimming offj 
any rambling fuckers or fpawn from the roots, 
leaving the furface of the ground level and 
fmooth: this operation gives health and vi¬ 
gour to the plants, kills weeds, and gives the 
place an air of culture, and a lively neat ap 
pearance. 

After this general digging the clumps, Sec. 
the gtound mull be kept clean from weeds all 
fummer, bv occational hoeing in dry wea¬ 
ther, which with a'Dutch feu fling-hoe may 
be expeditioufly performed. See Hoje and 
Hoeing. * 

Great care is requilite to fupport with flicks 
all fuch plants as require it, particularly all 
fuch of the herbaceous tribe that arc liable to 
be overturned by the wind, weight of wet. 
See. for there is great merit in preferving all 
tall plants in an upright pofture. 

Keep like wife all the flower compartments 
in neat order by an annual digging, in autumn, 
winter, or fpring ;. hoeing in fummer to de- 
itroy weeds; at each hoeing always rake the 
furface fmooth, particularly the principal 
borders and other compartments: likcwife, .ac¬ 
cording as the various plants grow up. Jet fuch 
as need fupport have flicks placed to preferve 
them upright; and as they have done flower¬ 
ing and their ftalks decay, cut them down 
dofe, clearing off alfo all decayed leaves,, and 
other rubbifh, from time to time as thqy ap¬ 
pear ; taking up alfo the roots of curious bul¬ 
bous flowers, as their leaves and flalks decay ; 
and in autumn, about O&obcr or November, 
it is proper to give a general dreffing, by cart- 
ting down all semaining decayed ftalks, clear¬ 
ing off all weeds «bd fitter. Sec. and prepare 
to dig the ground: obferving, if any manure 
of additional freth earth is necefiary, this is 
ffe*.'&>$ » ,apply it i <9 digging the groand 
steady Qne fpaile deep, and then if any kinds 
or roots, are wanted, mod of die 
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( hardy kinds may eifher be planted now or it* 
the fpring; and finiih with a neat raking* 
that the whole may lie dean and decent during 
the winter; and m fpring ffir the ground a 
little with a hoe or rafce, or fuch as fvas not 
digged in autumn or winter, as above advifed, 
muft now be done; and finifti putting in fuch 
plants that were omitted in autumn ; then rake 
the ground fmooth that every parr may aflumo 
a frefh, neat, cultivated appearance in thp 
fpring and fummer feafoas. u 

Afl kinds of hedge-work and detached 
trained figures of cver-greens, Ihoaild be Jhorn 
or clipped annually in fummer with garden 
fliears; but to keep them perfectly near, 
twice every, feimmer is necefiary, the firft in 
June, and the fccond in Augufl or September. 
See Hedges. 

Alfo all edgings of box, See. to walks, bor¬ 
ders, and beds, fliould alwayw.be neatly dip- 
ped once or twice every year in fummer ; hut 
to have them extremely neat, they ihouid he 
clipped twice in that fcafon, i. e. iu May or 
June, and in Augufl, or September, chooiing 
principally moift weather, if pofliblc, for it cut 
in very dry hot weather, the leaves change 
brown and unfightly : the fame alfo happens, 
if dipped in winter, or early in fpring, while 
cold weather and froliy nights prevail, to 
ihouid cut thefe edgings principally iii-iummer. 
Sec Buxus, article Dwarf-fox fir edgings. 

AU. other edgings of thrift,'pinks, dailies, 
London-pride, Sic. ihouid alfo be kept cut in 
on each tide, every fummer after the flowers 
are pad, to keep them neat, and within due 
bounds, performing it in moift weather, a» 
obferved of the box edgings; likcwife edgings 
of under-llirubby aromatics muft have the 
operation of clipping annually performed at 
Tides and top in fummer: lor all edgings 
fliould be kept low, narrow, and regular, 
otherwife they, will appear clumfy and un¬ 
tight! y. See Edgings. 

Likcwife where edgings of box, thrift, dai¬ 
lies, See. have become, very difordcrly, or 
grown rude, out of proper compafs, or in any 
other contiderable irregularity, they fliould, 
at a proper opportunity, be taken up, flipped,, 
and replanted in regular order. 

Far particulars relative to the general cul¬ 
ture oftl>* various trees, flirubs,.aiid flowers, 
fee dteir rcfpedUve genera ► 

Cf Ancient Dejigns. \ 

Defign#, in ancient gardening, fa/ a Ffeg. 
furc-groot i confuited uniformity in every 
part, exact level*, ftraigbt lines, parallels, 
fquares, angles, circles, geometrical figuhe, Su\ 
all correfpondiiM in the greateft regularity,, to 
cffedl an «xa& fymmetry and proportion. 

Straight 
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Straight walks ware every where obferved, 
and all arranged ' parallel, and eroding one 
another in regular intcrfc&iona; generally a 

f jrand one of gravel was extended in a ftraight 
me imnSediately from die front of the main- 
houfc, having each fide verged either with a 
regular ftraigpr border of earth, furailhed with 
a variety of lowers. See. and fometimes hav¬ 
ing a verge of graft three or four feet wide, 
then a border cmbelliihed as above with va- 
/.ftous plants; this main walk being often inter¬ 
fered by others at regular di fiances, fo as 
fometimes to divide the (pace immediately in the 
front of the houfe into four, fix, or more equal 
fquares, feme of which were fometintes form¬ 
ed into parterres, fometimes only naked-graft- 
plats, or other uniform divifions; and often 
the whole garden was thus divided by ftraight, 
parallel, and interfering walks, into many re¬ 
gular fquares and angles, without any varia¬ 
tion. 

Grand parterres were very commonly pre- 
fented immediately on the from of the main 
houfe, having a grand walk of graft or gra¬ 
vel dircdlly from the houfe through the mid¬ 
dle, or dividing the parterre ground into two 
divifions. See PARTERRE. 

In the more interior parts, large trails of 
ground were frequently divided by ftraight 
grafs walks into many fquare and angular di¬ 
vifions of wildernefs, each divifion furrounded 
by regular hedges of various kinds of trees 
and (hrubs, kept in uniform order by an an¬ 
nual clipping; having the interior part of each 
quarter planted with trees and (hrubs, which 
however were in a manner concealed by the 
hedges from perfons in the adjacent walks, fo 
that hardly kny thing but clofe edges, the 
fame thing over again, appeared to view, on 
each fide of the walks; and all the walks ge? 
neraliy led into uniform openings of grafs, 
particularly to a grand circle, or odlagon, form- 
lug fome central part. 

Frequently there were partitions of regular 
hedge-work, particularly of ever-greens, fur¬ 
rounding large fquares of graft ground, de- 
figned as pieces of garden ornaments, the 
hedge-work being often formed into various 
uniform devices; fuch as pilafteis, arcades 
or a relies, porticoes, galleries, amphitheatres, 
pavilions, cabinets, bowers, pediments, niches, 
and cornices; likewife regular arbors, 'haying 
the (ides formed into arcades, and fometimes 
the top vaulted $ and with various other for¬ 
mal imitations, all performed in hedge-work, 
winch were often fo arranged ami trained, as 
an air of grandeur and art. High 
hedges were alfo in great repute, as bounda¬ 
ries to grand walks and avenues, fometimes 



carried tip from fifteen or tWeftty.to thirty 
or forty feet high; femetitnes trained perfect¬ 
ly clofe from the yery bottom to top, other* 
open below a confiderable way, arid formed 
into regular arches, See. all of which fome- 
times appeared magnificentawl ornamental, 
but were trouWcfomc and expenUve to keep 
in order, on account of their great height: 
however, all forts of hedge-work was gene¬ 
rally efteemed fo ornamental in ancient gar¬ 
dening, that almoft every- divifion was fur- 
rounded with regular hedges of one fort or 
other, prelenting themfelves to view in every 

E art, (hutting out all other objects from fight; 
ut in modern deiigns hedges are rarely ad¬ 
mitted ; every compartment of plantation be¬ 
ing left open to view from the walks and 
lawns, to have a full profped of the various 
trees, (hrubs, and (lowers, which cohfequendv 
are more beautiful than continual ranges of 
clofe hedges; but for the fake of variety, a 
little ornamental hedge-work might ftill be 
introduced in fome particular parts of the 
ground. See Hedges. 

Wildernefles were always defigned wirh 
the greateft uniformity, the ground being di¬ 
vided by walks into manyjquares and angles, 
all correfponding, and all the walks ftraight, 
and the principal ones all leading to fome 
common centre or opening. See. with all die 
quarters or divifions commonly furrounded 
with clofe hedges, as before obferved. 

Labyrinths or mazes of hedge-work, in the 
manner of a wildernefs, alfo prevailed in many 
large gardens. See Labyrinth. 

Detached trained figures of ever-greens, as 
yew, cypreft, juniper, holly, box, and va¬ 
rious other clofe-growing cvcr-greeij plants, 
hut principally yew, were alfo very predomi¬ 
nant in ancient dgfigns, and generally difpofed 
in regular ranges along the borders and other 
yerges of grand walks; being trained by clip¬ 
ping into various formal fhapes, as pyramids, 
obeTifks, columns, &c. in a variety erf forms, 
with other formal figures, all placed in the 
oft exa& arrangement. Some alfo were 
often placed fingly in die midft of fome circle, 
o&igon, or Other open fpace, and were all 
kept in order by clipping once or twice every 
fummer, and were confiderod as great orna¬ 
ments. ' \ . 

Straight rows of tine moft beautiful trees,, 
forming long s venues and grand walks, were 
in great eftimatton, which, though not often 
admitted in modern defigns, were formerly 
confide red as great ornaments, and no confi- 
derable eftate and eminent Pleafure-ground 
#efe without feverat of them; but modem 
planners rarely introduce ftraight ranges -of 
5 Q.a trees 
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tr^cs for avenues or walks, but even often de- 
t^olifo ol«l ones of a century or two Handing, 
as,being thought too formal; however, range* 
of trees, forming fpacious avenues; &c. about 
extenfive grounds, always give an air of-gran¬ 
deur and dignity to the premifes. 

Regular grata Hopes alfo greatly prevailed 
in moil old gardens, as ornaments to particu¬ 
lar divilions; fometimes were formed at the 
beginning of fame riling ground, alfo fore¬ 
times at the termination, and frequently fome 
low ground, canals, and other formal pieces 
of water, were bounded by a range of regu¬ 
lar grafs Dopes; likewife, regular grafs Dopes 
formed the tides of terraces and other ritiug 
grounds. Moderate grafs Dopes alfo often 
formed a boundary to Tome open fpaces, as a 
bowling-green. Dower-garden, &c. forming 
a fort of terrace all round, having fometimes 
a gravel-walk at top; thefe Dopes were al¬ 
ways formed with the greateft regularity and 
exadnefs, which in fome tituations were very 
ornamental. They were of various dimen- 
tions in refpedt to height, from one foot to 
ten or twenty high, according to the nature 
of the tituation and purpofe they were deflgn- 
ed for, in different parts; and fome being 
ranged tingly, others douhle, treble, or fcveral 
one above another, on the tide of fome coniider- 
abie riling ground, in a theatrical arrangement. 

Regular terraces, either on a natural emi¬ 
nence or of forced ground, were alfo intro¬ 
duced for ornament, and for the fake of pro- 
fpe£t, and of enjoying the ffefh air in fumntcr. 

But as, the above tatie in the ancient ftyle 
of dcDgning gardens, being generally crowd¬ 
ed every where with exalt uniform diviftons 
and formal figures, and the fame thing often 
prevailing in almoft every part, that even gar¬ 
dens of very contiderable extent afforded very 
little variety; and the perpetual fhow of Riff 
formality of the fame thing over again, to¬ 
gether with the numerous {unrounding hedges 
m every divifion, obtruding conftanuy upon 
the fight, obftru&ing that of other objedts, 
becoming, at laft, m a manner difgufling 
and unentertaining in the general appearance, 
to perfons of tatie and observation, mod de- 
tigns of that kind have been gradually difeon- 
rtnued and abolilhed from our principal Eng- 
lifh gardens; old gardens demolifhed and new 
modernifed, often running into the contrary 
extremainmodern defigns, by excluding all 
formal regularity and uniform appearances, 
ai0,;,tisbftrtuting various diffimilar arrange¬ 
ments in the general plan, in the formation 
0f ike different compartments in fancied irai- 
tatioos ofmuiral rurality, as much as polftt 
blc, as .before obfen ed. 
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However, for Die fake of divertity, fome of 
the more eieganfregular \yorks might Dill be 
admitted fpanngly, m particular divifions, in 
contraft with the general rural performances, 
fo as in fome places fg exhibit a grand ftraight 
gravel or grata-walk, m others a parterre, and 
in fome places tiraight rows of the moil beau¬ 
tiful trees, forming walks and avenues, and 
fometimes a range of hedge-work, and here and 
there a pyramid, &c. of fome detached trained 
ever-greens; and fometimes a regular gra& 
Dope, formal terrace, &c. all of which, if 
judiciotiDy difpoled, might aDift in ttwsrfify- 
ing the general feene. 

rLENUS Flos, a full ormoft double flower; 
a flower having the greateD plenitude or mul¬ 
tiplicity of petals, often to the diminution 
or entire exclufion of the parts of frudifica- 
Don. 

Perfectly Full Flowers, whofe multiplicity 
of petals obliterate the generative organs, con- 
fequently prove barren, i. e. rarely ever pro¬ 
ducing Iced; but motily ail Full Flowers arc 
varieties of tingles, which are always the ori¬ 
ginal fpecies; lo that the tingles and half-dou¬ 
bles only produce the feed, and from which 
both double and tingle flowers arc obtained; 
however, the full double flowers are etieemed 
the mod beautiful, and are often the florift’s 
and gardener’s pride. 

But all flowers of the above luxuriant na¬ 
ture are commonly called double flowft-s; 
obferve, however, a Full Flower is to be con- 
tidered as the higheft degree of luxuriance or 
plenitude, as tire petals are generally multi¬ 
plied in many ferics to the very centre, fo as 
frequently to choak up all the male and female 
organs, as fometimes happens in carnations, 
ranunculus, anemones. See. a double flower, 
properly fo called, may be faid to have its fc- 
ries of petals only twice repeated; however, 
among gardeners and floritis, all multiplied 
flowers, whether their petals are repeated but 
twice, thrice, or many times, are commonly 
all denominated double Dowers, and are ge¬ 
nerally in the created eftimation, as being the 
moD delightful to the eye, in the opinion of 
gardeners, to cultivate for ornament. 

But although full and double flowers are 
often the moft beautiful to the eye, as juft ob¬ 
served, yet they are to be confidered as an un¬ 
natural increafe and monftrous production ; 
by Linnaeus called vegetable monfterl, becaufe 
double Dowers are only varieties 6f tingles, 
varying by culture from their natural tingle or 
char after tjl'tc Datefor the char afters of the 
genera are always drawn from tingle i fogyetf, 
never from full or double ones, whofe num¬ 
ber of petals often vary more or lefs by cul- 
* 7 ture. 
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ture, and are neverfo be depended on to eft*, 
blifh die chdrailtrs. 

Foil or double flowers therefore are varie¬ 
ties both of monopetalous and polypetalous 
flowers; for example, the hyacinth, tuberofe, 
primrofe, &c.. being all monopetalous, or of 
one petal only, in their natural or charafterijlic 
Hate, yet the increafe or repetition of the pe 
tals one within another is-often continued to 
tbfc very centre, choaking up the organs of 
‘’irunification aforefaid; though forfeit full- 
ncfs is lefs frequent in flowers with one petal 
than in thofe with feveral. Polypetalous 
flowers therefore, fuch as carnation,anemone, 
ranunculus, marlh-marigold, columbine, pop¬ 
py, poeony, tulip, crown-imperial, dec. ail 
having feveral petals, are liable to all degrees 
of luxuriance, from the loweft to the greateft 
fullnefs. 

The mode of luxuriance is efFe&ed either 
by a multiplication of the divifion of the limb 
or upper part of the petal, or of the petals en,. 
tirely; and in flowers having ne&ariums, the 
impletion is often formed by a multiplication 
of ttfe nectarium, as frequently occurs in co¬ 
lumbine, narciffus, larkfpur, dec. 

Compound flowers are alfo liable to various 
degrees of luxuriance; as in African mari- 

f old, fun-flower, garden-daify, feverfew, &c. 

or an account of this mode of impletion, fee 
Compos itus flos. 

PLIN1A, pedunculated Myrtle. . 

Comprifes an exotic fhruh for the ftovc, 
arniliied with oval leaves and icofandtious 


flowers. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Afonogynia. 

Chur a tiers.'] Calyx, a monophyllous cup 
divided into lour or five parts. Corolla, 
five or fometimes but four oval, concave petals. 
Stamina, twenty or morecapillary filaments, 
topped with final! antherae. Pistillum, a 
germcn within the corolla, awl-thaped ftyle, 
and funple ftigma. Pericardium, a laigc 
globofc, furrowed drupe, containing large 
globofe fmooth feeds. 

The fpccics is, 

Plinia pcdunculata. • 

Peduncltd Brajilian inodorous Myrtle .] Rifes 
with a branching ftem, having a whitifh bark, 
broad, oval, (hining, oppoficc, fccntlcfs leaves, 
and naked pcdiincuii, fuftaining iolitarv flow¬ 
ers with ciliated petals, fucccedcd by large 
globofe fruit. , 

This, plant flowering here in January and 
February, when few others are produced, re- 
\mnmends it for ornamenting the ftove. Jt 
ispropagated by feeds procured from abroad, .< 
which fow as foon as polfible after their ar¬ 
rival in pots of rich mould, and plunge them 


in the bark-bed, and they Wtflc6nwtq>i3ap'&g& 
feafon, or they may be iscrea&dbycwttings, 
in May or June, of the yaung fboots: plant 
them in pots Of good earm, which plunge in 
the bark-bed, covering them with hand or 
bell-glafles, and giving occafional waterings, 
they win be fit to tranfplant feparately the 
fame year. 

PLUMBAGO, Lead Wort. . 

This genus confifts. of. fome flowery peren¬ 
nials, of which, one is herbaceous, for the 
open borders, and the other* ate ligneous, or 
under-ihrahby plants, for the ftove; have fi¬ 
brous roots, fepding up {lender ftalks, three 
or four feet high, adorned with oval-fpear- 
foaped leaves, and terminated by clutters and 
fpikes of finaU monopetalous flowers. 

. Clafs and order,.. Pentandria Afonogynia. 

. Char oilers. J Calyx is monophyllous, 
tubular, pentagonal, quinquedented, and per¬ 
manent. Corolla is monopetalous, funnel-, 
(haped, divided above into rive, oval, fpreading 
fegments ; and a nectarium of five very final! 
valves, including the germen. Stamina, 
rive fubulated filaments fitting on die nedfa- 
rium, and fmall verfatile antherae. Pistjl- 
lum, a very fmall oval germen, Ample ftyle, 
having a (lender five-pointed ftigtna. Peri- 
carpium, none; a Angle oval feed lodged m 
the permanent calyx. 

There are, in our gardens, about four fpccics, 
which-arc the following. 

Hardy Herbaceous Kind, 
t. Plumbago europeea. 

European Plumbago .] Hath thick, "hbry, 
Jefcending roots, lending up many {lender, 
channeled ftems, branching a yard high; 
fpear-lhaped, rough, amplexicaule leaves, and 
all the ftalks and branches terminated by 
bunches of blue flowers in October. 

Varieties.'] With purple flowers —with 
wliite flowers. 

They are all perennial in root, and annual 
in ftalk ; natives of Italy, ilcc. but fucceed in 
the open ground. - ■ ■ - 

Ligneous Stove Kinds. 

Thefe arc lomewhat under-(hrubby, and 
are natives of India and. America. 

2. Plumbago zelaniea . , 

Ceylon Plumbago. Hath a thick, juicy, acrid 

root; ligneous, very {lender, branchy ftalks, 
Uing three or four feet high, oval, finoorh 
caves, having fliort foot-ftalks; and the 
branches terminated by fpikes of white flow¬ 
ers, appearing great part of tire year. 

3. Plumbago rofea. 

Pofe Plumbago.] Hath {lender ligneous 
ems,' with gibbons or fwelling joints; oval 
inooth leaves, liaving foot ftalks; and all the 

branches. 
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branches term mated by fpikes <if red flowers, 
greatpartof the year. 

4. Plumbago fcandtns . 

Climbing American Plumbago.] With flex- 
uofe climbing ftalks, and petroled, ovate, 
fmooth leaves. 

All thefe plants merit, culture, to increafe 
the variety of the flowery tribe j the firft fort 
for the pieafure ground, and the other three 
to plant in pots, *and place in the hot-houfe 
collection. 

Their propagation is; 

The firft fort, by parting the roots in au¬ 
tumn, When the ftalks decay. 

And thefecohd, third, and fourth forts by feed, 
«n a hot-bed, in die fpring: they may aifo he 
tried by flips and cuttings, affifted by die fame 
artificial heat. 

•PLUMERIA, Red Jeffamine. 

The plants are woody, fuccuient, flowery 
exotics, of South America ; retained here in 
our hot-houfe collections for variety, rifing 
fevcral feet high ; ornamented with oval, ob- - 
long, and fpear-ihaped leaves, and beautiful 
tnonopetalous, fUnnel-ihaped, five-parted flow¬ 
ers, terminating the branches in clufters. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Momgynia. 

CharaBert.] Calyx is fmall, obtufe, and 
five-parted. Corolla is tnonopetalous, tn- 
fundibuliform, with a long tube, widening 
towards, and the top divided into five oblong, 
oval, ereCt, fpreading fegments. Stamina, 
five awi-fhaped filaments, having connivent 
antherie. Pistillum, an oblong, bifid, 

S ermen, fcarcc any ftyle, but a double, acute 
igrna. Pericarpium, two long, ventri- 
cofe, acuminated, nutant, unilocular, and 
untvalvular folliculi, having numerous ob¬ 
long, imbricated feeds. 

The fpecies arc; 

*1. Plumeria rubra. 

Rctl Plumeria .] Rifes with a woody, thick, 
fuccuient, branching ftem, eight or ten feer 
high ; large oval-oblong leaves, having ftiort, 
bigl&ndular foot-ftalks; and the branches ter¬ 
minated by clufters of elegant, red, odorife¬ 
rous flowers. 

Variety.] With pale-red flowers. 

2 . Plumeria alba. 

White Plumeria!] Rifes with a woody, 
thick, fuccuient, branchy ftem, eight or ten 
feet high; fpear-ihaped, pointed revolute 
leayflp^and she branches terminated by 
clqntri of whitemdoriferous flowers, with the 
having tuberofe fwellings above. 

$|P|. PLUpIBRtA obtu/'a. 

? ^Obtufe UPfaperia.] Hath a woody, thick, 
ftfbcuMm, tnfktehy ftem, rifing ten or twelve 
feet high j fpd^-inaped, ihort, obtufe leaves; 
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and the lyaadm terminated by clufters of fra¬ 
grant white flowers. 

4. Plumeria pudbea. 

Modejl, or clefed-Aowtred Plumeria.] Hav¬ 
ing all the flowers caofed at the border. 

All thefe plants flower here in our ftoves, 
in fummer, aboutjuly and Auguft, but never 
produce feeds in England. 

They being all exoties of the hot parts of 
America, *reqoire die indulgence of a hbt- 
houfe att the year in this country; and ar5* 
retained here in many curious gardens, as 
plants of variety and ornament, for the beau¬ 
ty of their ftems, leaves, and flowers, parti¬ 
cularly, die latter, which rifing in large cluf¬ 
ters, make a fine appearance, fix weeks or 
two months in fiimmer, and have great fra¬ 
grance ; but thofe of the Red Plumeria are 
confidefably the mod beautiful. 

All the tnree fpecies are of a very fuccuient 
quality, both in ftem, branches, and leaves; 
replete with a milky juice of a very cauftic 
and poifonoiu nature. 

* As being all of the above fuccuient tempe¬ 
rature, and exotics from die ‘hot parts df the 
world, they mud be potted in light, dry, fandy 
earth, ami placed almoft conftantly in the 
ftove, and fupplied with proper waterings, 
which, however, as being fucculcnts, rauft be 
applied with great moderation, particularly in 
winter, and they mod be ihifted occufionally 
into larger pots. 

They are propagated by feeds and cuttings 
of their branches. 

By Seed.—-This is procured from the Weft 
Indies : fow it in pots of light fandy compoft, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed under glades, 
or in the bark-bed in the ftove; they wul rea¬ 
dily grow; and when the plants are two or 
three inches high, prick them in lcparatc fmall 
pots, which plunge alfo in the baric-bed, &c. 

By Cuttings.—Any time in fuminer, take 
oft* lomc cuttings of the brandies, which, pre¬ 
vious to planting, as being very fuccuient, 
fliould be laid in the ftove, or fome dry place, a 
week,or mote, as it lhallfecm ncccflury, till the 
wound made by the amputation from the pa¬ 
rent plant is pcrfedHy healed and dried over, to 
prevent their rotting ; then plant them in pots 
of light dry earth, and plunge them in the 
bark-bed, giving occafional made from the 
mid-day fun ; and very moderate waterings; 
and they will be rooted in a month or fix weeks. 

POINCIANA, Barbadocs Flowcr-Fencc, 
or Spanish Carnation. 

It toniift* of fhi ubby flowering exotics oi y 
the Indies, proper for our hot-houfe &Hlfeic- 
tiens; of upright branchy growth, garniftied 
with decompound piunated leaves; and the 

branches 
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branches terminated by long firikes of beauti- [always very moderate in Winter. Hun they 
ful pentapetalou* flowers. will glow freely, adyane* faft ia hcight. antl 

Oafs and order, Decandria JMtmogynia, in a few years begin toexhibit their elegant 
Char alien .] Calyx, five oblong, con- flowers. , ■; 

cave, deaiduous leaves. Corolla* is pen- PGLEMONlUM, Greek Valerian, or 
tapetalous, four of the petals roundifli, and Jacob’s Ladder. 

nearly equal, and the fifth is larger, deform- T^e plants are herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, 
ed, and crcuatcd. Stamina, ten very long, flowery perennials, for the pieafure-ground, 
briflly, dcclinatcd filaments, having oblong fending up ahnOal ftalks from about ten or, 
antheraj. Pistillum, a long, awl-lhaped, twelve, to eighteen inches high, adorned' 
dominated germen, long ftyle, and obtufe with pinnated leaves, and terminated by 
^ttigma. Pericardium, an oblong com- bunches of monopetaious, rotated, five-parted 
preffed pod, having tranyerfc partitions, con- flowers. 

tabling many plane nearly oval feeds. . Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

1 lie fpecies are, - Charallers-] Calyx is monopetaious, 

1. Poincian a pulchtrrima. five-parted, and permanent. Corolla is 

Fair Poinciana , or Double-fpined Barba- monopetaious and wheel-lhaped, divided at 

don Flou'cr-Fcticf.} Hath a Ihrubby, upright, top into five parts. Stamina, five fliort 
ftraight ftem, branching ten or twelve feet inclined filaments, havjfig roundifh antherse. 
high, armed with double fpincs, at each Pistillum, an oval-acnte germen, filiform 
joint; large decompound, pinnated leaves, rtyfe, and a trifid revolute ftigma. Peri- 
of numerous, oblong, obtuie loliolcs; and carpium, a three-cornered, trivalved, trilo- 
thc branches terminated by long loufe fpikes, cular capfule, having many irregular feeds, 
of large golden-yellow, beautifully variegated Themoft noted fpecies are, 
flowers. I. Pole Mon i um carulettm. 

2. Poinciana Hfuga. Blue Greek Valerian , or common Jacob's 

Jiijugated Single-1 pined Poinciana. ] Rifes Ladder.] Hath fibrous roots, crowned by a 

v itli a ihrubbv, upright, ftraight ftem, di- duller of pinnated, many-lobed leaves, and 
viding into fpreading branches, armed with upright, channeled, hollow ftalks, about half 
fliort tingle 1 pines ; decompound pinnated a yard high ; gamiihed with pinnated leaves, 
leaves, of numerous, roundifli, cmarginqted of feveral pair of alternate lobes, terminated 
lobes ; and the branches terminated by loofe by an odd one; and the ftalks terminated by 
fpikes, of ydlowiih purple flowers. ciufters of blue flowers, having the calyx 

q. Poinciana data. larger than the corolla. 3 ■ 

Loftier Spinelefs Poinciana. ] Hath a ihrubby, Varieties .] White-flowered variegated- 

fpinclefs ftem and branches; bipinnated leaves, flowered—woolly-cupped. b 

of many fmall oblong, oval, entire lobes; and 2. Polemonium reptans. 
loofe Ipikes of flowers, having leathery cups, Creeping Greek Valerian.] Hath very creex; 
and very long, dark purple filaments. ing roots, upright branchy ftalks, about a 

7 ‘heie beautiful llirubs flower here in our foot high, pinnared leaves, of feveral pair of 
ftoves, in autumn, or beginning ot winter, narrow alternate lobes; and the ftalks ter- 
very ornamentally, imparting an agreeable minated by bunches of light blue , flowers 
fragrance; and arc fomeJmes fucceeded by nodding or'dropping downy^rds. * 

ripe teed in England. Both the fpecies flower in May and June • 

As the y arc exotics of both Tndics, they the flowers are always collected into bunches * 
muft he always kept in pots, and placed con- and are fucceeded by plenty of feed in au- 
ftantly in- the hot-houfe. tumn. ' 

Their propagation is by feed, which we Thefe plants are hardy: the firft grows 
receive annually from the Weft Indies. Sow wild in thickets, in fame parts of England 
it in pots of light earth, ami plunge them in and other parts of Europe; and the lecond 
any hot-bed, or in the ftovc bark-bed; they in Virginia; and both the forts are culti- 
will foon come up abundantly, wiiich when vated in gardens for ornament, in the flower- 
about three or four inches high, prick them compartments of the pleafure-garden; are 
into feparate fmall pots, plunging them alio abiding by die roots, and fend up ftalks an- 
in the bark-bed, till larger, giving occafional nuaily in faring, for flowering, 
waterings, and they will make great progrefs. Their propagation is by lad, and bv part- 
ra t they advance in growth, Ihift them with mg ^he roots ; bur the fecdlings are generally 
banrTWb larger pots; and grant them fup- the fineft plants: parting the roots, how- 
plies of water, plentifully in fwnmer, but ever, is the only certain method to continue 

the 



tbowariegated kfod, and jany other Angular 
variety. .*.*>> , 

By Seed.—Sow it infpring, in any bed' 
or bolder of common earth, and rake it in ; 
the plants will foon cotne up abundantly, 
which, when two or three inches high, prick 
out a quantity „lu nurfery-row*, fix inches 
afonder, to remain till autumn; then may be 
transplanted, where they arc finally to remain 5 
and they will flower the following fummer. 

By patting the Roots —Autumn, when the 
(talk* decay; or early in ipring, before new 
ones begin to (hoot, is the proper time; and 
is pw farmed in the common way. 

^PQ^LEN, Mefli* the prolific powder, or 
fecundating dud contained in-rhe a nth eras,/ or 
tope of «t»e (lamina in Bowe'tSs. 

This Pollen is generally a very fine meal 
or powder, being the male duft in vegetables, 
correfponding to the feminal fluid in animals ; 
is very generally of a yellow colour; and 
being diicharged, and diipeifed by the burding 
of thejantlierae, upon the ftigma of die piftil- 
lum or female organ, impregnates the ovary 
of the germcn, 'Or feed-bud below, which 
then, in the progrefs of vegetation, fwells, be¬ 
comes & fruit* or feed-veil'd, furuifbed with 
fertiufa! or prolific feeds. _» 

The duft Wqueftion is very confprtuous in 
many flowers, as tulip, lily, cucumber, &c. 
sad is fuppofed 40 contain a fine liquid fub- 
ftance, not diftfpguifliable by the naked eye, 
and diicharged by clafiic force in its difperfion, 
for the impregnation of the female. 

This laid Pollen, or male dull, in its 
fecundating office, is generally cdefied by 
natuie, for the impregnating the female or¬ 
gans ; though it may Ire proper to rcmai k, that 
in one particular iufiance, it is fometimes ei-| 
fe&ed by ait, £uch as in the culture of early cu¬ 
cumbers ta fiames, in which the impregnation 
is very generally accompli (bed by-detaching 
Come of die mate bloffbms, aqd applying die 
anther as, thereof* Jb«ded with its yellow pew- | 
der, to the Riggsa^ the female or fruit blpf«| 
fom, and a fu^tenoy of the Pollen adheiing 
thereto, they ©ling fruit*mder die corolla being 
then fertilifed, it, in two or three days after. 


-will diltover iuf impregnation by its advanc-J vated for variety. 


ing growth. —See Cue o mis. 

FQLYANTHES, Tubcrofc,, or Indian 
tuberous Hyacinth. : 

it is an herbaceous, buUx*A*iberoUs-root*d, 
beautiful flowery perennial, afi exotic of In -4 
dfal, rifing with apnpal ftatks, tbrfce or four 
fret jMgn, f«fcnnii*t«d by a king -fpike ’ 
trge HMlM^etalo«|s, fix-parted, 1$ 
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Cteraflers.) Calyx, none. Corolla 
is moftopetalous, infundibuliform, with aji 
oblong incurved tube, divided above into 
fix oval fpreading fogments. Stamina, fix 
thick obtufe filaments, terminated by very 
long linear aothei*. Pisyillum, a round- 
ith germen, flender ftyle, crowned by a 
thick trifid ftigma. Pericardium, a round¬ 
ish, obiufely trigonal capfule, with thice 
cells, having numeious, plane, femi-orbitu- 
lar feeds, in a double range. * 

There is but one fpecies, confiding '’of" 
fome vaiieties, all of which being exotics of 
tender quality, requiring aid of artificial heat, 
under (belter of* frame* *ud glades, or in a 
hot-houfe, See. to bring them to flower in 
perfc&ion in this couutry. 

The fpecies is, 

Polyanihes Tubei of a. 

Tuberofa or TuberoJiA Hath an oblong, 
bulb-like, tuberous, white root, crowned 
with a few long very narrow leaves ; amidft 
them an -upright, ftraight, firm (tern, three 
or four feet high, terminated by a long 
fpike of large white flowers, arranged alter¬ 
nately. 

VauctiesA Common Tuberofe, with iingle 
flowers,—double-flowered, — dwarf-ftalkcd, 
—variegated leaved. 

They all flower here in June, July, and 
Auguft: the flowers are funnel, 01 bcll- 
fhaped ; garnirti the upper part of the llern, 
in a long fpike, confiding from ten to 
twenty qr more feparatc flowers, in alternate 
arrangement; the lower flowers opening fiift, 
which are fuccecded by thole above, in re¬ 
gular order, making in the whole a mod 
beautiful appearance, highly enriched with a 
mod flagrant odour. 

The common fingle-flowcred Tuberofe is 
the fort the mod commonly cultivated, as it 
generally blows the mod freely, and pofiefies 
the fined fragrance. 

The double-flowered kind, alfo highly me¬ 
nu culture, as when it Mows fair, it makes 
a Angularly fine appearance. 

The dwarf, and the variegated kind, are 
inferior to the other two, but may be culti- 

1 r » . « 


All the varieties being exotics from warm 
countries, although they are made to flow¬ 
er • in gretHtaerra&iou -in our gardens, by 
a&ftance of npt-beds, they will not pro- 
fper-in the open ground, and do not in- 
" JJf l r #wly in England; fo that a Amply 
%foots is imported hither annually from 
a- „- - - ... - other parts of Italy, by mod t/ 

flowers, of i*^)sbe»uty, and delight- iratWnent mufery and feedfraen, dVETThc 
^HrattXtxe- 1 ' 1 .V.Jt# , * . ;|t«iiaifWfwehoufc-keepcis; generally aiming 

OtpaodoMtr, Hbxandria Monogywa. in February 01 March, time enougn for the 

enfuing 
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enduing fummer's bloom; and are Told com- gins to advance, frtfh air more frcc- 

monly at the rate of twelve dr fifteen foil- ly, in proportion, to‘ft rengthen"the ftems, ac¬ 
tings per hundred, being careful always to cording as they advance hi height; and when 
procure as large roots as poffiblc, for on this they have rifen near the glafles, it is proper to 
depends the fuccefs of having a complete deepen the frame, either by the addition of 

blow. another at top; or by raffing it at bottom fix 

They requiring artificial heat to blow them or eight inches, in order, to give the ftems 
in this country, are planted in pots, and fufficient room to {hoot to their full ftatoie, 
plunged in a not-bed, under a deep frame, repeating this, dnee or twice, as the growth 
Jurnifhed with glafs lights; or placed in a of the plants renders it necefiary, ftiil alfo 
jiot-houfe, where they may be blowed to a flirting them with plenty of water, * and a 
great perfection, with little trouble. large portion of freih air daily, either by 

The principal feafon for planting them is railing one end of the lights as above-faid, or 

March and April; obferving, however, that that when the pjUnts are advanced fome toler- 
in ol der to continue a long |ucceflion of th<B stble height, and the warm feaibn alfo a little 
bloom, it is proper to make two or three dif- advanced, the lights may be taken away eli¬ 
ferent plantings, at about a month interval ; tirdygpccaiidually in fine mild'days, which 
one in March, another in April, and a third will ftrengthen and inure them gradually to, 
the beginning of May; whereby the blow the full air: but always draw the lights on 
may be continued fwm June UfBtil Septein- again towards the evening, or at the approach 
ber; obferving, as above mentioned, they or a fiiarp air, cold Mart, or heavy, rains; 
may be flowered either' by aid of a common obferving, towards the middle or latter end of 
dung, or bark hot-bed, or iu a hot-houfe; May, or beginning of June, according to the 
and the following are the methods. temperature of the feafon, to begin to expofc 

Firflt by common Hot-beds.—In March them fully, only giving occasional Shelter in 
or April, See. as above obferved, make a mo- cold nights, or very wet weather, either of 
deratcly fubftantial hot-bed of dung or tan, in the glares, or mats fupported on hoopjmehes, 
dimenbons fuitable to any of the deepeft hot- till they begin to flower, which will be about 
bed frames ; and when the bed is become of a the middle or latter end of June, or beginning 
proper temperature of heat, prepare to put in of July ; when the plants in their pots upy be 
the roots, previouily planting them in pots, removed where wanted; either to adorn any 
as directed below; obferving, that if a dung of the garden compartments, or any apartment 
hot-bed, lay in fix inches depth of earth, or of the habitation. 

old tan, in which to plunge the pots, but if Place ip each plant a tall ftraight {take; to 
of bark or tan, no earth is neceflary, as the which fallen the Item for fupport. 
pots may he plunged immediately into the They muft ftiil be duly fupplied with water 
bark. all the time of their bloom ; they will require 

The hot-bed being ready, and having pro- it every other day, or oftencr, in very hot dry 
cured the roots, and fome proper fixed pots, weather. 

twenty fours, one for each root; then having Obferve, as aforefaid, that, in order to 
light rich earth, fill the pots therewith; amt, continue a long fucceflion of bloom of this 
after having diverted the roots of all loofe flower, two more parcels of roots fliould be 
outer ikins, and all ofF-fets, plant one in each planted at about a month's interval, in April 
pot, in depth, fo as the top of the root be and May, &cc. each planting to be in pots, as 
about an inch below the furface of the earth : already dire&ed; and plunged in a hot-bed 
this done, dtre&ly plunge all the pots in the under flicker of fi'ames and glafles, or an 
hot-bed clofe together, or fo as the bed may awning of mats every night and cold weather: 
contain the number required ; andasfoonas thofe, however, planted late in April or in May, 
they are all thus placed, put on the lights of will need only a moderate hot-bed, juft to ict 
the frame. the roots agoing at fort, and will fuccced to- 

JBeing thus planted and placed in the hot- lorably, with only a prote&ion of hoop arches 
bed, obferve their culture as follow : admit a acrofs the bed, for the fupport of mats occa- 
portion of freih air daily, by tilting the upper fionally in cold nights, 
cuds of the lights; but keep thdmi clofe down Sometimes roots planted in May in die 
on nights: give alfo moderate waterings, full ground, will {hoot tolerably ftrong, and 
which however apply very fppringly, till the produce flowers in autumn. , 
roots begin to {hoot; then repeat tree water- It is however the moil eligible way to allow 
ings moderately as you {hall fee occafuJn; them the aflaftapee of a hot-bed as above, 
likewise obferving, that when die {hoot be- otherwife of a hot-houfe, as dire&eJ below ; 
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for one or other of thefe aids is the only me- or three feet high, in the different fpecies, adorn- 
thod l>y which we can blow thefe flowers in ed with fmall fpear-fhaped, oblong, and oval 
full perfc&ion. leaves, and large irregular papilionaceous 

By ajji/iance of a Hot-houfe .] Where there flowers in lateral and terminal fpikes in May, 
is the convenience of a hot-houfe, we may June, &c. >- 

blow tuberofes in great perfe&ion with very Clafs and Order, Diadelph'ta Oflandria . 
little trouble. Plant the roots any time in Characters.] Calyx, a fmall cup of three 
fpting, March, April, or May, in pots as oval, acute, permanent leaves. Corolla 
above advifed; and if there is room in the is papilionaceous, with two large oval, plane 
bark-bed, plunge them to their tims; if not, .wings, placed beyond the other parts, a fhort 
place the pots any where towards the front of tuhulous vexillum a little reflexed and bifid ar 
theJioufe; but they will (hoot more freely if top, and a concave, comprefied carina, ven- 
plunged in the bark-bed ; give occafional wa- tricofe towards the apex. Stamina, dia- 
terings as directed in the hot-bed culture, and dclphous filaments crowned with eight fiinple 
they will ihoot and flower ftrong in their duct anther*. Pistillum, an oblong germen, 
feafon; and by a repetition of planting a few fimple ere& ftyle, and bifid ftigma. Peri- 
atthrecorfour Weeks interval, you may conti- carpium, a turbinated, heart-lhaped, com¬ 
mie a bloom-from April or May, until autumn. preffed capfule, bivalvous, with two cells, 
Method of Propagation. each containing one oval feed. 

With refpedt to the propagation of thefe The moft material fpecies are, 
plants, it is principally by off-fets of the roots. i. Polygala vulgaris. 

The blowing roots that ate brought annu- Common A/ilk-wort. J Hath a long white 
ally from abroad, for falc, are often furnifhed root, fending up Jlendcr herbaceous ftalks, 
with off-fets, w hich ought to be feparated, inclining to the ground, fix or eight inches in 
previous to planting ; thole alfo that are plant- length, narrow fpear-fhaped, pointed fmooth, 
cd here in our gardens, frequently furnilb bright-green leaves ; and the ilalks terminated 
off-fets, fit for feparation in autumn when by cretted fpikes of flowers in June, fucceed- 
the leaves decay; they rouft then be pre- cd by ripe feeds in Auguft. 
ferved in fand all winter in a dry iheltered Varieties.] -Blue-flowered,—red-flowered, 
place; and in the beginning of March, plant —white—violet-coloured,-—ftriped. 
them either in a bed of light dry earth in the a. Polyoala amara. 

full ground, or to forward them as much as Bitter Aiilk-uiott.] With large oval radi- 

poflible, allow them a moderate hot-bed, and cal leaves, eredt herbaceous ftalks, fix to 
in either method indulge them with lhelter eight or ten inches high, terminated by 
in cold weather, either of a frame #hd> lights, crefted fpikes of blue, and other coloured 
or arched with hoops, and occafionally niatted; flowers, in the different varieties, iu June, 
but let them enjoy the full air in all mild wea- See. fuccceded by ripe feeds in autumn, 
ther, giving all'o plenty of water in dry wea- 3. Polycala fenega. 
ther, during the feafon of their growth in Senega Rattlc-fnakc root.] Hath a thick, 
fpring and lurnmer. flefhy perennial root, contifting of many 

Tnus let them grow till their leaves decay jointed tubercles, ftriking deep in the ground, 
in autumn ; then take them up, clean them from which arife three or tour herbaceous 
from earth, and lay them in a box of dry fand ftalks, about half a yard high, garnilhed 
to preferve them till fpring, at which time, with broad fpear-fhaped leaves, placed alter- 
fuch roots as are large enough to blow may be nate, and terminal fpikes of fmaller white 
planted and managed as already dirc&ed, and flowers in July; but feldom fuccceded by 
the fmaller roots plant again in a nurfery-bed, ripe feeds in this country, 
to have another year’s growth ; afterwards This laft fpccics pofieffes peculiar medi- 
plant them for flowering. cinal virtues in its roots, particularly as a 

POLYGALA, Milk-wort. fovereign and infallible remedy for the bite of 

This genus turnilhes for our garden collec- the rattlesnake, applied both outwardly and 
tions, levelal fpccics of herbaceous, and inwardly; and for which, in America, it has 
ligneous, undcr-fhrubby perennials, moftly as been long fuccefsfully ufed by the Senega 
ornamental*flowering plants, for the pleafure- Indians; alfo by the inhabitants of Virginia 
ground and green-houfe, 3nd of which one in of late years with coniiderable fucccfs iu 
particular is peculiarly valuable in fomc medi- many disorders; is faid to be a powerful 
cinal applications, all of which rifing with purifier of the blood, a fine diuretic. See. and 
flendcr ftalks of moderate growth, from about ufed, in hydropic cafes, and pleurifies. 

«*gWV °f * en > *•© eighteen inches and two All tltefe three fpecies arc proper plants to 

be 
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be introduced in die pleafure-ground, and 
moft of them will effect an agreeable variety ; 
the firft two forts arc hardieft to furcecd al¬ 
ways- in the full ground, hut fotne of the others 
(hould.have occafionai protection in fevcre 
winters from frod. 

They are all propagated by feed, which in 
the fird and fccond may be town either foori 
after ripe, or in the fpringj die plants will 
come up freely proper for pricking out or 
tranfplanting in fummer and autumn; the 
■‘third fort is alfo raifed in the feme manner, 
but require protection from the frolts in 
winter; and the feed, which is generally pro¬ 
cured from America by the feed dealers, 
ihould be fown in a light, warm fandy foil; 
and have protection as above. 

Tenderer kinds for the greln-houfe , mojily 
unrlcr-Jhrubby. 

4. Poly g at. a chama-buxus. 

(Chama-buxus )— Dwarf-box Milk-wort, 

or Myrtle-leaved Polygala.~\ Rifes with {len¬ 
der, ligneous, under-lhrubby (talks and 
branches of moderate growth, clofely gar- 
nifhed with numerous finall oblong, fpcar- 
lliapcd, bright (liining-green leaves; and 
lateral and terminal crcdcd or tufted flowers, 
white on the outfide, and with a mixture of 
purple and vcllow within ; very odorous, ap¬ 
pearing in May, or June and July. 

5. Poly GALA microphylla. 

Small-leaved, undcr-Jhrubby Portugal Milk¬ 
wort .] Having (lender ligneous (talks branch¬ 
ing ten or twelve to fifteen inches high; minute, 
oval awl-pointed, fertile leaves, and terminal 
(hurt (pikes of large flowers, often of different 
colours appearing in May and June ; and 
the feeds tipen in Augud. 

6. Polygala fpinofa. 

Thorny African Alilk-wort .] With (hrub- 
by ft cm and branches, oval, acute-pointed 
leaves, and lateral flowers. 

7. Poly gala chincnjts. 

Chinefe Decumbent Alilk-wort. With 
under-lhrubby, (hurt decumbent (talk and 
branches; ovalifh leaves, and axillary fpikes 
of flowers. 

8 . PoLYGALA heiftcria . 

(Heiftcria) — or, triangular-leaved Af lean 
Afilk-wort.] With a (hrubliy tree-like (talk, 
and triangular, (harp, thorny-pointed leaves. 

Of thefe green-houfe kinds the fird and 
fccond are the principal forts in our Englilh 
green-houfe collections, they being cunous 
little (hrubby ever-greens, very clofely let 
with their numerous leaves, and they flower 
very ornamentally in the principal fummer 
months ; any of the others are allb proper to 
introduce in the fame collection, to incrcafe 


the variety t^one mode of culture is applicable 
to the whole, being the fame as for other 
ihrubby exotics of the, green-houfe. 

They are raifed from feed, and occafionally 
by cuttings: fow the feed .in autumn Or fpring 
in pots, and protected from inclpmcnt Wea¬ 
ther ; or may be fown in March and for¬ 
warded in a hot-hed ; and by the feme eflift- 
ance may raife forne from cuttings and flips, 
&c. in fpring and fummer. 

POLYGAMIA, the name of the twenty- 
third clafs in the Linnsean fcxual arrange¬ 
ment of plants, expreffive of the polygamy, 
(many marriages) or inter-communication of 
different fexes in the plants belonging to that 
clafs, by means of their flowers, being both 
hermaphrodite, and alfo male or female 
flowers, or both, on the fame or different 
plants of the feme family. 

All polygamous plants, which conditute 
this clafs, arc didinguifhed by bearing always 
hermaphrodite flowers, ana flowers either 
male or female, or of both thefe fexes, either 
in fomc all on the fame plant, or in others, 
on two or three diftinft plants in the fame 
genus ; and from thefe different circumdances 
of polygamy, this clafs is divided into three 
orders/ SeeCLAssis. 

This polygamy of plants occurs variouily 
in different genera in this clafs. 

For indance—in the fird order. Polygamies 
monaecia , the polygamy in one habitation, 
confiding of hermaphrodite and male flowers 
on the fame plant, as in acer, a triplex , 
ccltis , &c. hermaphrodite and females on the 
fame plant, as in mimofa : male hermaphro¬ 
dites and female hermaphrodites on the fame 
plant, as in muj'a only, being fuch as, al¬ 
though the flower contains the parts proper 
to each fex, have one of the faid fexual 
parts reciprocally abortive or ineffectual; 
which, if in the fiamina or male, is flyled 
•a female hermaphrodite; and if the dcfcCt 
is in the female, is a male hermaphro¬ 
dite ; according as either fex is predomi¬ 
nant in all its paits.—In the fecond order, 
Polygamia diatcia, the polygamy in two 
habitations or didinCt plants, comprehending 
fuch as are hermaphrodites and females, on 
two feparate plants of rhe fame fpecies, as in 
fraxinus: hermaphrodites and males on two 
different plants, as in diofpyros and nyffa. See. 
hermaphrodites and males, andfemalcs on 
two k didin& plants, as in gleditjia ; having the 
hermaphrodites and males on one plant, and the 
females on a didinCt one; and by androgynous 
and males on twb feparate plants, as in panax 
and anthofpermum, &c.—Third order, Poly¬ 
gamia irieecia, the polygamia in three habica- 
5 R 3 tions 
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tions or fliftind plants, being filch as hare 
androygnous, and male and iemale, in three 
feparate plants of the fame fpecies, as in ficus 
and ccratonia ; in which one plant has the 
female flowers, another the male, and a 
third is androgynous, i. e. producing both 
male and female flowers diftinCt. See Ficus, 
See. 

Polygamy alfo relates to the inter*comm un i - 
cation of the different florets which compofe 
a compound flower, as prevail in ir.oft of 
the orders in die clais Syngencfia, each main 
flower confiding of many fmailer ones called 
florets; and are frequently of different fexes, 
as in tanacetum, after, tagetes, chryfanthemum, 
xeranthemum, calendula , &c. which in fome 
are hermaphrodite and females, in others 
males in the difk and females in the radius, 
all, in both cafes, in the fame general flower. 
See dafs Syngencfia, under the article Classis. 

POLYGONUM, Knot-grafs. 

This genus confifts of herbaceous peren¬ 
nials and annuals for adorning the pleafure- 
garden, and for medical and other ufes; rifl¬ 
ing from about fix inches to ten feet high, in 
different forts, gamifhed with oval and fpear- 
fhaped leaves, and terminated by branchy 
fprkcs of fntall but numerous apetalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Oflandria Trigynia. 

CharaAers.] Calyx is divided into five 
oval fegments; coloured within, and perma¬ 
nent. Corolla, none; there being no pe¬ 
tals. Stamina, eight very fhort filaments, 
crowned with roundiih anther*. Pistil- 
lum, a triquetrous germen, three very fhort 
ftyles, and fimple fhgmas. Pericarpium, 
none; each floret having a fingle triquetrous 
feed wrapped in the permanent calyx. 

The principal fpecies for our purpofe are 
two perennials, and two annuals. 

Perennial Kinds. 

Thefe are cultivated in many gardens for va¬ 
riety, but their chief merit is for medical ufe. 

1. Polygonum, Biftorta. 

JBifiort or Greater Snakeweed .] Hath a thick 
oblique intorted root, blackifh without, and 
red within; a fimple round flender item near 
two feet high, oval leaves, having decurrent 
foot-ftalks, and the (talk terminated by thick 
fhort fpikes, of whitifh-red flowers. 

2. Polygonum vivaparum. 

Vivaparous Polygonum , or fmailer Bifiort.] 

Hath a thickifh root, a fimple flender ftem, 
half a foot high, fpear-fhaped leaves, and the 
ftalfc and brandies terminated by long fpikes 
of whidfh-red flowers. 

Both thefe perennials flower in May and 
June, fucceeded by ripe feeds in Augufl. 


> They grow wild in England, Sec. the firft 
in mom places, the other in mountainous fi¬ 
xations-; are in great eftitnation for medical 
purpofes; the root being the part ufed. 

Annual Kinds . t 

The firft of thefe is a noble ornamental 
plant, commonly called Perftcaria ; the other 
is an efculent. 

„3. Polygonum orientale. 

Oriental Polygonum, commonly called Perji- 
caria.l Hath fibry roots; an upright, ftrong,' 
jointed ftem, - rifing eight or ten feet high, 
dividing at top into feveral branches; very 
large oval-lanceolate alternate leaves, on 
broad foot-ftalks half furrounding the ftem ; 
and all the branches terminated by long, flen¬ 
der, hanging fpikes of reddifh-purple hep- 
tandrous and digynous flowers, from July 
till O&obcr. 

Variety.'] White-flowered oriental Perfi- 
caria. 

They are noble annuals for the decoration 
of the large compartments of the plcafure- 
garden. 

4. Polygonum Fagopyrum ► 

Buck-wheat, or Brank.] Rifes with aiv 
; upright fmooth branchy ftem, from about a 
foot and a half to a yard high, heart-fhaped- 
fagittated leaves, anti the branches terminated 
by cluftcrs of wbitifh flowers, fucceeded by 
large angular feeds; excellent for feeding 
pigeons, and moft forts of poultry. 

All thefe plants are hardy, and fucceed in 
almoft any foil and fixation ; the two firft arc 
perennial in root, and the third and fourth 
are annual, wholly decay at the end of fum- 
mcr, or early in winter. 

As to their merit in gardening, the follow'- 
-ing are the particulars : 

The firft two forts are retained in fome cu¬ 
rious gardens, for variety; but their chief me¬ 
rit is tor medical purpofes: they arc powerful 
aftringents, and are ufed both internally and 
externally; efteemed very efficacious in hae¬ 
morrhages, and other fluxes; and good to 
heal fore mouths. 

Third fort Oriental Polygonum, or Prrfi- 
caria , is a moft elegant annual for the em- 
bellifhment of the pleafure-ground ; it aflum- 
ing a majeftic tree-like growth by its creft 
luxuriant ftem, and branchy head; which 
being gamifhed with noble large foliage, and 
numerous pendulous fpikes of lowers, in con- 
ftant fucccflion three or four months, exhibits 
a very ornamental appearance from June or 
July, untiT October, and is foeafy of culture, 
that from its fcattered feeds in autumn young 
plants rife fpontaneoufly in abundance tne en- 
fuing fpring, and alfo from feeds regularly 

fowu 



fown in thofe feafons, or more generally the 
latter, both in the full ground m patches to 
remain, and for tranfplanting, or Hkewife 
forwarded by fowiug in a hot-bed in March, 
dfc. fog tranfplantation into the borders ; and 
thus raifed by either method, the plants (hoot 
up fo rapidly, as to attain fix Qr eight feet fta- 
ture by July or Auguft, when they generally 
begin flowering, and* continue till attacked by 
tlie frofl, then totally peri/h ; fo that a freui 
ftipply mull be raifed from feed annually. 

The fourth fort (Buck-Wheat) is a fort of 
com, and is frequently cultivated both by way 
of fodder, cutting its ftalks while young and 
green to feed cattle ; and for its grain to feed 
pigeons, poultry, hogs, &c. it flourifhes in 
any foil and fituation, but generally thrives 
belt in light dry earth ; and the drieft feafons 
feldom retards it growth. 

Method of propagating all the Sorts. 

The firft ana fecond fort are eafilv propa¬ 
gated in plenty, by parting the roots in au¬ 
tumn. 

The third fort. Oriental Polygonum , being, 
annual, is always propagated from feed annu¬ 
ally ; cither in the full ground, or by aid of 
hot-beds. 

By lowing in the full ground.—Some feed 
may be fown both in autumn, as foon as. 
ripe, and in fpring, fome fcattered thinly 
about the borders, and the principal part 
fown regularly in patches; the autumn-foWn 
plants, although they rajher rife fparingly, 
yet thofe that fuccecd, generally rife earlier 
and ftronger in the fpring following, than the 
fpring-fown plants ; it is however proper to 
fow in both feafons ; fome of which may be 
in a warm border for tranfplanting; and others 
about the borders in patches, finally to remain, 
covering the feed half an inch deep ; they will 
come up about April or May, if a fine feafon ; 
which, when three or four inches high, rhofe 
defigned for tranfplantation fhould he planted 
out fingly, about the different compartments ; 
and ot thole fown in patches, thin out the 
weakeft in moift weather, leaving only one 
of the ftrongeft plants in each patch; and 
thofe thinned out, may alfo be planted lingly 
where they may be required. According as 
the plants in general advance fome confidcr- 
able height, place a ftout Hake to each for 
fupport, which is all the culture they require ; 
and they will flower in due feafon, and furnilb 
plenty of feed. 

From the fcattered or felf-fown feed in au¬ 
tumn, many young plants often rile in fpring, 
and flouriih without any trouble. 

By hot-beds,—As fometimes in bad fea¬ 
fons, or in cold wet foils, the fowings in the 


full ground either rile but fparingly, or not 
till late in fpring, probably May or June } it 
is therefore proper alfo to fow lame in a hot¬ 
bed in March, with other annuals, fuch as 
African and French marigolds, China afters, 
&c. for tranfplantation, which will forward 
them conliderably; hut they tnuft be planted 
out in May or June before they draw up or 
if previously pricked upon another hot-bed, 
fix or eight inches afunder, and arched over 
with hoops, and {heltered with mats in cold 
nights; and here to have three or four weeks 
growth, it would bring them more confider- 
ably forward, and they may readily be moved 
witn large balls of earth about their roots, for 
their final tranfplantation. 

The fourth fpecies, Buck-Wheat,' is alfo- 
propagated by Teed annually, in. any open 
ground, which fow in April or May, either 
bioad-caft, and raked, or harrowed ru, or in 
/hallow drills, ten or twelve inches afunder, 
the plants will foon come up, and be fit to 
mow for cattle in eight or ten weeks, or if to. 
Hand, will produce a crop of grain in three or 
four months. 

POMUM, Apple, a fiefby fruit, and 
fpecies of feed-vefiel both of many forts of 
trees, and fome herbaceous plants. 

Of this kind of fced-veffcl is alt die Apple 
and Pear kind, quince, medlar, pomegra¬ 
nate, gourd, &c % compofed of a fucctuent 
flelhy pulp, generally of a round, globular, 
oval, turbinate form, in that of different 
fpecies of trees and plants, without any valve 
or external opening, inclofing in the middle 
a membranous capfule of feveral cavities or 
cells for containing the feeds; which in the 
natural order are confined to their cells till 
the fruit decays, as this kind of feed veflel 
has no opening for their difperfion, there 
being only in fome forts a fmail clofe cavity or 
umbilicus, the navel or eye of the fruit at one 
end, as in apple, pear, quince, &c. 

POPULL'S, Poplar-tree; comprehending 
the Abele, and Afpen-tree, See. * 

This genus is compofed of hardy deciduous 
trees, valuable for ornamental and foreft-tree 
plantations; they rifing to a c.onfiderable 
height and magnitude, garniftied with large 
roundifh angulatcd and heart-fhaped fimplc 
leaves, and dioecious apetalous flowers, col¬ 
lected into long ainentums. 

Clafs and order, Dioecia OCtandria. 

Characters.} Calyx, male and female 
flowers on twofeparate trees, collected into ob¬ 
long, loofe, imbricated amentums, compofed 
of oblong fcalcs, each fcale forming a cup to 
a fingle lorn. Corolla, no petals, but a 
monophyllous nc&arium. Stamina, eight 

filaments. 
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filaments, having large four-cornered anther®. 
Pistiluum, an oval acuminated .germen, very 
fhort ftyle Snd quadriiid ftigma.—PtRicAR- 
piuMt an oval bilocular capfuls, and nume¬ 
rous oval pappous feeds. 

There are fcvcral fpecies, all of the tree 
kind, deciduous, and of hardy temperature; 
will thrive in almoft any foil and iituation, 
but arc the mod profperous in moift grounds, 
particularly the firft three forts, which thrive 
exceedingly in marfhy or boggy land, or any 
iimilar lituatioq. 

The fpecies of rood confideration are, 

1. Populus alba. 

While -Poplar, commonly called Abele-tree -J 
Rifes with, an upright ftraight trunks and re¬ 
gular branchy head, to a great height, having 
a whitilh fmooth hark, roundiih leaves, in¬ 
dented into feveral angles, of a dark-green a- 
bove, and are downy and white underneath. 

Comprises thefe Varieties.] Large-leaved 
White Poplar — fmall-leaved — variegated- 
leaved. . 

2. Populus nigra. 

Black Poplar .] Rifes with a ftraight trunk, 
and full branchy head, to a conlidcrable 
height; having deltoid-hcart-fhaped, acumi¬ 
nate, ferrated, light-green leaves. 

j Populus tremula. 

Tremulous Poplar , or Afpen-tree .] Rifes 
with an upright large trunk, ana a full 
branchy head, many feet high, having a grey 
hark, roundiih leaves indented into angles, 
fmooth on both fides, with a conftant tremu¬ 
lous motion. 

The leaves of this fpecies having long (len¬ 
der foot-ftalks, are rendered fo very tremu¬ 
lous, that they have a conftant wavering or 
trembling motion; hence the name Populus 
tremula. 

4. Populus angulata. 

Angulated Carolina Poplar Rifes with an 
upright large trunk, and a large regular 
branchy head, to a great height, having a 
whitifti fmooth bark, and the young (hoots 
cornered or angulated; large almoft heart- 
(haped, indented, lightfhining-green leaves. 

This is a very elegant fpecies of Populus , of 
very free growth, and the leaves remarkably 
large and ornamental. 

5 . Populus heterophylla . 

Heterophyllous , or variable-leaved Virginia 
Poplar. 3 Rifes to a great height, having large 
heart- haped and roundifti leaves, hairy at 
their ftrft appearance. 

;j6, Populus. candicans. 

Tacamahac Poplar, or Bal/am-tree.] Is of 
moderate growth, branching out into a full 
regular head, having middling-fizcd leaves, 


forae o valid), others fame what heart andfpear- 
(liaped, whitilh underneath, and of a very 
balfumic odoriferous nature. In this fpecies 
of Poplar, the early buds and young leaves 
abounding in a very balfamic fubflaneg of fjS- 
lutary medical property, is exceedingly effica¬ 
cious* in immediate application to frelh cuts 
and green wounds. 

7. Populus (italic a > dilitata. 

Lombardy Poplar . j Rifes with a very ftraight 

ftem, branching ereftly, forming a regular 
pyramidal head, and grows te fome confide rt 
able height; having large, roundiih, acumi¬ 
nate, fmooth, light-green leaves: is a remark¬ 
able fall (hooter. , 

8. PoPULtJs canadenjis. 

Canada round-hazed Pvplar.'' Rifes v dll a 
ftraight eretft (lem, regularly brnnch’ug to a 
coniiderablc height, covered with whitilh 
bark, and garnillied with roitndilli light-grec 
leaves, terminating iu an obtule po.’m, r .1 
the border waved. 

9. Popui.es gr.rca. 

Grecian, or Athenian Poplar .] Rifes v»th a 
ftraight upright whitifti (k.n, branching 
ly, four or live feet in a year, to a f.fiv 
growth; garnilhed with large hcart-ftiapcd 
leaves, remotely crenated, and gbndulous at 
the bafe. • 

In all thefe trees the leave* are univn’aliv 
of the funple kind, moderate’y large, end form 
a diftingui(liable divcrfily in plama'i -ns in 
fumincr; they expand in faring and decay in 
autumn, like the Telt of the deciduous tribe. 

All the forts (1 wer annually in the fpring, 
but the fliiwi. .1 l)cn’. 0 only fmall katkins, make 
no ornamental (how ; they are all of the clafs 
Duccio, i. t . male and female on two feparate 
trees, colleiStcd into oblong imbricated amen, 
turns 02 katkins, two or three inches long, 
the flowers being final florets without petals, 
iittiaced under the feales of 'ol. amentum, ap¬ 
pear commonly in Marcli or April; the males 
come out firft, and the females in a va; *'f- 
ter, and in about five or fix weeks aie fuc- 
ceeded by ripe feed, which is freqv'rviy ilii- 
feminated by the winds all ai uund t«» a confi- 
derahle diftunce, and often produifPvr of many 
young plants. 

Thefe trees are all of remarkably quick 
growth, often making (hoots whilft young, 
from three or four to eight or ten feet long in 
one fnmmer; they are iwoflly of the large nee 
kind, and fome rife fwiltly to a confiderable 
altitude iu their general growth; arc princi¬ 
pally fomewhat of the aquatic tribe, delight- 
ing to grow in humid foils, in which, at lauft, 
they are generally the moll profperous ity» 
fwiftuefs and magnitude of growth; they 

howevei, 
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however, fiicceed almoft any where, not re. 
Judfant to any foil or fituation, moift or dry, 
4 fow or elevated, as it happens; fo may be 
p|anred,accord i ngl y as required; and in moft 
fj|jg, they will /hoot freely and run up yery 
exfrcditioufly; but of which the Lombardy 
Poplar is fuperior as the l'wifteft /hooter, anti 
peculiar regularity of growth, in its numerous 
ere& branches generally in a pyramidal form, 
and jn a few years advancing to a confidera- 
ble height, for which particularities, where 
a lefcnlivr plantation is required in hade, in 
>nv particular Jiftridf, this fort is preferable 
' > that occai.t ., though I would not advife 
i , ufc pt-etiommantlv as now introtluced in 
man p 1 1ci’", in continual outward ranges 
ncxi i' -ii Lkw, :.r 1 hi front of houfes and 
jtc-to tic. in which hardly any thing 
. f:*'e tue kind n feen but Lombardy Poplars 

.-ht-ii , ’:ni.Ui*'H. 

P ’i w.i!i tcfpedl to the general utility of 
f he .iiffer-tnt f -ccies of Poplar in gardening 
<ipu rl ..wing, they may He cmnJoyed in aflem- 
I'lagc for ornament in out-grounds, not 
uea 1 (me lawns and walks, on account of the 
great litter the falling of their catkins in fome 
•o.ts occafion ; hut are excellent for planting 
tow'the boundaries of parks, paddocks, 
-■ a rclds, tl..- iulcs of rivers and brooks, and 
to f.Tvfperfe with other trees in large plan- 
i-itioi.- in a"v interior parts. The White 
Poplar or Abe’le, the Carolina, Tacamahacca, 
Lomlcrdy -nd Athenian Poplar, arc proper 
to introduce as ornamental . ■ oes, and are fine¬ 
ly adapted to be einplowt ir ..dcinblage in 
forming large avenues, op.-i s .oyrs, and 
clumps in parks, Ike. though a.r, of the forts 
arc eligible on the fame occanons *o incrcafe 
the variety ; and all the forts .nay be ui.p'ny- 
ed to advantage in ai., large tracts of nbn- 
tation. 

If required to ornament any matfhy ground, 
will, .ihmtatiuii, no trees arc better adapted 
Jy.u tlw l ie than Poplars, efpcciallv the hift 
rim**., vies ;•>) of which thrive remarkably 
i>: moift f«nations, and will readily grow by 
cutting}., either of young fhoots or m trun¬ 
cheons.— So- their Propagation. 

As foreft or timber trees, the following forts, 
White, 3 iack, Tremulous, and Lombardy 
Poplar arc proper to be employed for that pui- 
pofc, efpecially in any moift marlhy ground, 
where few other trees will thrive : they how¬ 
ever will fiicceed in any other common foil 
poor or rich, but in a very moift ground they 
will be fo expeditious in growth as in fix or 
feven years will afford a conlidcrable advan¬ 
tage, cfpceiatly if planted clofe to allow of 
thinning, for a fall of poles, fpais, and for 
4 


fire-wood, See. be fide* . leaving a fu/Ecicnt 
number of ftandards at proper diftances to 
grow up to timber, and the /tools of the firft 
fall remaining, /hoot up again and afford a 
fall every four, five, /even, or ten years, as 
may be Squired, /till leaving the timber ftan¬ 
dards. 

And marfhy land may be improved to much 
advantage by coppices of thefe trees, to cut 
every four, five, or fix years for poles, and 
other fmall purpofes; being planted in rows a 
yard afunder, anil in feven years they will be, 
fit to cut for many fmall ufes, and the (tools* 
(hooting up again ttrong, will afford a Cutting 
every four or five years after. See Plan¬ 
tations. 

Some forts may alfo be planted occafionally 
to form hedges in moift or other fituations, more 
particularly the Lombardy Poplar, as this fort 
is peculiar in branching out numerouily from 
the bottom upwards, aid may be planted 
hedge fafliion along the fides, or top of out¬ 
ward watery ditches, in large plants as at once 
to form a hedge; they being topped to five, • 
fix, or feven feet, and they will thus /hoot 
out laterally more e/Fc&ually clofe. 

For all the above purpofes young trees are 
propagated and raifea, as dire&ed below in 
their propagation. 

jMethod of Propagation. ‘ 

All 4 he forts of Populus are eafily propa- 
g ited by cuttings, layers, and fuckers. 

By Cuttings.—October and November is a 
good fcafon for this work, or even any time 
in w ater until March, in open weather. This: 
is he moft expeditious mode of propagating 
..ll thefe trees, for cuttings thereof grow freely 
without any trouble; either cuttings of the 
young year-old /hoots, a foot and naif long, 
planted a foot deep, or large truncheons of 
two, three, or more years growth, from a- 
!>out a yard to five or fix feet long, planted in 

dft places: though thefe large cuttings or 
truncheons are not proper for any general 
plantation, only juft in fome particular parts, 
in a marfhy or watery fituation, where (hade 
and flicker, &c. may be requited as foon as 
poffible, in which may be planted a quantity 
finally to remain ; planting them about one to 
two feet deep. 

But, in order to raife plants for any regu¬ 
lar plantation, or for a quantity of handfome 
ftandards, it is the moft eligible to raife them 
principally from young cuttings of one year’s 
growth, or two at moft ; procure therefore a 
quantity of thefe young cuttings, about fif¬ 
teen or eighteen inches dong, and plant them 
in nurfery-rows two feet afunder, placing each 
cutting two parts or half-way in the ground, and 

abou 
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about a foot diftance in the lines, they will 
readily take root, and make good flioots the 
’ following fummer, being careful to trim off 
ftragglitig laterals in order to encourage the 
leading moot to grow ftraight, and afpirc 
more expeditioufly in height; and after hav¬ 
ing from two to four or five years growth 
here, they may be traofplanted finally for the 
purpofes above-mentioned. 

By Layers.-—In autumn choofe any lower 
young ihoois conveniently fituated, lay them 
|iy flit-laying, they will be well rooted and 
fit to tranfplant by autumn following, in nor- 
fcI V-rows, to have two or three years growth. 

Suckers.—Some of the fortii tend up 
abundance of fuckers from the roots, which 
may be taken up after the foil of the leaf, and 
planted m nurfery-rows, as dire&cd for the 
cuttings; they will form good plants in two 
years. 

The plants railed by all the above methods, 
will, after having obtained from two or three 
to five or fix years growth, be of proper fixe 
for furnifhing any of the aforementioned plan¬ 
tations. 

Tilde trees may alfo be raifed from feed, 
if care is taken to gather a quantity as foon 
as ripe; and fow it in autumn in bras either 
broad-caff or In drills, half an inch deep. 

PORTLANI?IA, comprifes large trailing 
and other exdtic, ever-green plants for theftove. 

Oafs and order* Penlandria Monopnia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a five-leaved cup, a- 
bove the germen. Corolla, monopetalous, 
long, furmel-fhaped tube, and border cut in 
five acute . fegmenrs. Stamina, five awl- 
Ibaped declining filaments, from the bottom 
of the tube, and near the length of the co¬ 
rolla, topped with linear ercdt antherae. Pis- 
tillum, a roundifh pentagonal germen be¬ 
low the flower, a Angle ftyle, and oblong blunt 
ftigma. Pericarpidm, a fine-cornered rc- 
tule two-cellcd capfille, crowned with the cup 
and containing many: roundifh comprefTcd 
feeds. 

i. Portlandia grandifiora. 

Great-fimutrtd Portlandia.] Hath long root¬ 
ing ffalks, running many feet high, garnifhed 
with oval, pointed leaves, on ihort foot ffalks, 
five or fix inches long, and three or four broad, 
and placed oppofitc the flowers; come out 
fingJy from the axilla of the leaves i towards 
the extremity of the branches they are white ; 
eight m&jfen inches long, and make a noble 

elegant plant is a great ornament to 
: {love, and is commonly trained along the 
( part, and . exhibits its large flowers, in 
and Auguft. Its propagation is by cut¬ 



tings in the fpring, which muff be planted 
finely in pots ana plunged in the bark- bed, 
ana afterward {tufted into larger,pots and nr, 
plunged in the bark, where tncy muff cent - 
ftaqtTy be retained: it is atfb fometiiVies pro¬ 
pagated by feeds obtained from abroad, v 

Tim two following fpecies are alto retained 
in fome fiove collections. 

' 2. Portlandia hexandria. 

iJexandrous vr Jix-maic Portlandia .] With 
ovate leaver equal at the bafe; and flowers 
having fix ftamina. 

3. Portlandia tetrandria. 

TctrandrouSy or Four-male Portlandia .] 
With oblong obtufe leaves, broad ftipula:, 
and flowers having four (lamina. 

The propagation and culture of thefe two 
fpecies is the fame as the firff fort. 

PORTULACA, Purflane. 

Two fpecies are found in our gardens; one 
a low herbaceous fucculent annual, a fallad 
herb; the other a low fhrubby perennial for 
die green-houfe, or ftove collection; both 
riling only lix or eight inches high, garnilhed 
with fmali fucculent leaves, and fmail pema- 
petalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. 

Characters .J Calyx is fntall, bifid, and 
placed on the germen, and permanent. Co¬ 
rolla, five plane, obtufe, ere£t petals. Sta¬ 
mina, from twelve to nineteen fhort capilla¬ 
ry filaments having Ample antherae. Pistil- 
lum, a roundifh germen, fhort Ample ftyle, 
and fiveoblong fligmas. Pericardium, an 
oval covered capfulc, of one cell, having ma¬ 
ny fmali feeds. 

There are feveral fpecies but die two fol¬ 
lowing are the mod noted. 


I. Portvlaca oleracca (Annual.) 
Common culinary Purflane.] Rifes with her¬ 
baceous, low, fucculent, branchy ffalks, fix 
or eight inches high, garnifhed with wedge- 
fliaped, thick, fucculent leaves, and fmali 
clofe-fetting flowers. 

Comfrijes two Varieties.'] Green Purflane, 
having deep-green leaves.—Golden Purflane, 
having yellowifh leaves ; both the varieties 
rifing from the fame feed. 

Thefe herbs are excellent to mix in fum • 
merfallads. 

a. PortulacA, Anacampferos (Perennial.) 

(Anacamp/eros) — or Shrubby ever-green 
African Purflane.] Rifes with a fhrubby 
branchy, ftalx, about fix inches high, oval, 
gibbous, focculent leaves, and the ffalks ter¬ 
minated.by fmali duffers of red flowers. 

Both thefe plants are of a fucculent nature; 
the firff is an herbaceous annual, for culinary 
ufes; and the fecond a fhrubby perennial, cul¬ 
tivated 
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tivttcd by the curious for variety; are both, 
exotics of a tender quality, of the tcinjxraturc 
Jfcf green-houfe and ftovc plants. j 

^\f'h« common Culinary Purflane is raifed an- 
,nyll y flom feed for fummer ufc, both as a 
and pot-herb, is of a moift cold nature, 
endan excellent ingredient to mix in fummer. 
fallads, but not io proper for winter ufe ; the 
plant being tender muft he raifed either in a 
fiyt-bed, or in a warm border, in which latter 
it will not fuccced before April or May. 

T 1 ic flmibby fort muft he kept in pots of 
dry foil, and placed in the hot-houfc collec¬ 
tion. 

Method of Propagation. 

The propagation of the Common Purflane is 
by feed annually in fpring and fummer; for, 
in order to continue a luccefiion 'of young 
plants for ufe, it is proper to ftnv fcveral dif 
terent times from March or April until June, 
July, ot Auguft, at about three or four weeks 
itueival ; obierving. if required to leave it ear¬ 
ly, the tuft lowing may be performed in a 
{lender hot-bed in February or Match, and 
the other low tugs may be in a warm boidei 
of lighrith earth in April and M;:v ; though, 
as the warm fcafon advances, the fowings may 
be in any open bed or border of light ground. 
The feed mav cither he fown in fhallow drills, 
and covered about a quarter to half an inch 
deep, or all over the f in face, covering it that 
depth, or may be raked in lightly : give occa- 
fional light watetings in dry weather, both be¬ 
fore and aftci the plants come up, which are to 
remain white fown, and thpv will be fit to cut 
foi ule in thiec ot four weeks. Ingathering 
them for ule. cut off their young tops with a 
knife: they will fhoot out again after each 
cutting. 

To fave feed of this fort, leave feme ftrong 
plants of die April lowing: they will flower and 
ripen feeds finely towards autumn. 

The fecund fort is propagated by cuttings. 
7,.N*vlimc horn April till June or July; plant 
them in pois of light dry.earth, and it plunged 
in the bark bed they will root the fooncr, giv 
itjg orcaiional (hade till rooted, and modcrati 
watering. 

PORTULACARIA, Purflane-trcc. 

This genus furniflies a fhruhby iucculent 
plant for the green-houfe. 

Clafs anil older. Pentandria Trigyuia. 

Charatferi. ] Calyx, a diphyllous, colour¬ 
ed, permanent cup, with a very Ipreading, ob- 
tufe, concave bonier. Corolla, five oval, 
blunt, entire petals. Stamln a, five awl- 
fhaped, crcd, very limn filaments, topped with 
ovate anthcife. Pnmu’M, a three-corftcr- 
cd gerjnen, above the flower: no ftyle, but the 
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germen crowned with three fpreadjug flig- 
mata. Plricarpium, none; but tltc cup and 
corolla contain an oval-oblong,., tbree-fided, 
winged feed. 

We know but of one fpccies, which, was 
formerly arranged with the craffulas, viz.. 

PoRTULACARIA afra. 

African Purjlanc-trcc.] Hath a very thick, 
fucculcnt, perennial flalk of a reddifh colour, 
branching pyramidally three or four feet high, - 
garnifhed with ob-ova!, wcdgo/liaped, fuccu- 
lent, oppofite leaves, and flowers growing in 
fpikes, but rarely appear in England. 

This plant is eafily propagated hy cuttings 
of their ftulks and brandies, cut from three 
to four or five inches long, in May or June: 
after lying in a dry place fomc days to heal 
over the wounded part, plant them in pots of 
Tandy eaith, placing them in a frame to be 
occafionully ill a dec! in hot weather, and pro- 
tedfed from wet; and in a few weeks they will 
be rooted: or they may be planted in a hatje- 
bed, which will facilitate their growth. It 
muft in winter be kept in the green-houfe, 
obierving to be {‘paring in watering thefe 
plants at that time of the year. 

POTENTILLA, Cinquefoil. 

The genus confifts of one noted fhrubby 
fpccies, and near thirty herbaceous kinds ; the 
former is a haidy deciduous* flowering ftirub 
for the pleafure-ground ; and the otheis hav¬ 
ing but little merit as garden plants, only a 
lew" of them arc foirnti cs admitted in the 
herbaceous colled ion for variety. All the 
| forts aie of moderate growth, fume growing 
ued, others trailing, and garnifhed with pin¬ 
nated and other compound leaves, and penta- 
pctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, leofand’ia Polygynia. 

CkaratUrs.] Calyx is monophyilous, half 
cut into ten parts, alternately fmallcr, and re- 
flexcd. Corolla, five roundifti, fpread-. 
ing petals, inferred into the calyx. Stamt- 
n a, twenty or more awl-fhapcd fliort fila¬ 
ments, having elongated-lunulated antherre. 
Pistiuvm, numerous fmall germina ccl- 
ledcil into a head, many {lender ftyles, hav¬ 
ing obciife ftiginas. Pfricarpuim, none; 
a head of feeds placed on the common recep¬ 
tacle, which lodges in the calyx. 

There.are about fix or feven fpccies found 
t«in our gardens, one of which is fhrubby, the 
others herbaceous. 

Shrubby kind. 

I. POTENTILLA flUlucfa. 
s Shrubby Potentilla , commonly called Shrub 
Cinquefoil. ] Rifes with a lliort Ihrnbby item, 
dividing into a branchy full head, thicc or four, 
feet high, clofclv garniflud witii piummd 
' 5 S le.ivo.. 
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leaves! of five oblong, narrow, acute-pointed 
folioles, pale-green above, and whitith under¬ 
neath ; and the branches terminated by cluf- 
ters of large, fpreading, yellow flowers* 

This is a beautiful deciduous flowering 
ftirub, worthy a place in every curious col¬ 
lection.—Jt grows wild in Yorkfliire and 
other northern parts of England, &c. but has 
been long a reGdcnt of gardens as an orna¬ 
mental ftirub. 

Herbaceous perennial kinds. 

There are about fix or feven of thefc kinds 
common to our gardens ; the firft of which 
grows wild in England, and is rarely culti¬ 
vated; the others are of foreign growth in 
different parts of Europe. 

a. Potentilla reptans. 

Creeping Common five-leaved Potentilla, or 
five-leaved grafs. ] Hath a thick flbry root, 
llcnder, trailing, repent talks, digitated, five- 
lobed, pctiolatcd leaves, and yellow flowers, 
lingly. 

3. Potent ill a rupefiris. 

Mountain upright Cinquefoil .] Hath up¬ 
right talks, eight or nine inches high ; pin¬ 
nated, five and three-lobed, alternate leaves, 
having oval crcnated lobes, and the talks 
terminated by fmall white flowers. 

4. Potent 1 lea relta. 


They are very Irardy plants, and may be 
employed in the different compartments of the 
pleafure-ground. The firft fpecies in partis' 
lar, Shrubby Potent ilia , merits a place in e&- 
ry ihrubbery towards the front of thtf clun&s, 
&c. and the herbaceous kinds may b(/di- 
fperfed abo.ut the common com pa rt meats to- 
increafe the variety. 

Their propagation is very eafy. 

The Shrubby Potentilla may be propagated 
^abundantly by fuckers, layers, and cuttings; 
'all of which will readily grow, and make 
plants in one year, which, after having two 
or three years* growth in the nurfery, will be 
fit for any of the flu ubbdry compartments. 

All the heibaceous kinds may lie propa¬ 
gated by parting the roots in autumn or 
fpring, or by feed in any of thofc feufans. 

POTERIUM, Garden Burnet. 

It confifts of two herbaceous and one- 
fhrubby perennial; of the former, one is 
a kitchen-garden herb, the other for the 
pleafurc-gardeu, and the fhrubby kind for the 
grecn-houfe collection ; they all riling with 
upright ftalks from about a toot and a half to 
a yard high, in different forts; having pin¬ 
nated leaves, and the branches terminated 
by fpikes of quadripartite monoecious flow- 


Ereff, feven-lobe d, Yellow Cinquefoil.'] Hath Ciafs and order, Afoncecia Polyandries. 

erect ftalks; feven-lobcd leaves, having the Characters.] Calyx, male and female 
h^es fpear-fhaped and ferrated, green and flowers on the fame fpike, each floret haviug 
hairy on both fides ; and the ftalks terminated cups formed of three oval leaves. Corolla” 
by corymbous clutters of yellow flowers. in the males it is quadripartite, the fegments 

5. Potentilla Fragaroides. oval, concave, and permanent, and in the 

Strawberry-like trailing Potentilla.] Hath a females is monopetalous and wheel-Ihaped, 

fomewhat tuberous root, furnifhed with many with a fhort tube, divided above into four 
long fibres, long trailing flioots, rooting at the oval, plane, perfiUcnt fegments. Stamina, 
joints i pinnated, moftly* three-lobed leaves, numerous capillary filaments, and didvmous 
having oval lobes, with the extreme lobe the antherte. Pi stili.um, two oval-oblong ger- 
largeft, and duller* of fmall white flowers. mens, two hair-like, coloured ftyles, and 

This fpecies bears a great refemblance to pencil-fhaped, coloured ftigmas. Pericaa- 
the fmall fterile ftrawberty plants. PIUM, a berry inclofcd in the indurated co- 

6 . Potentilla argentea. rolla, having two feeds. 

Silvery upright Potentilla.] Hath upright Herbaceous kinds. * 

ftalks, branching a foot high ; aud five-lobed The firft of thefc herbaceous kinds is an 
leaves, having the lobes wedge-fhaped, cut ,efculent herb, the other for variety in tl* 
on the edges, hoary aud white underneath, pleafure garden. 

and the branches terminated by fmall yellow I. Poterium Sanguiforba (Perennial), 
flowers. Common garden Burnet.] Hath fibry per- 

7. Potentilla \grundifiora. ennial roots, crowned by a large tuft of pin- 

Grandiflorous, or Great-flowered Potentilla.] nucd leaves, of fix or feven pair of fa wed 

Rifes with upright ftalks, eight or ten inches globes, terminated by an odd one ; upright an- 
high ; dentated, ternatc leaves, downy under- 'gular ftalks, dividing, and branching a foot 
aeath, and the-ftalks terminated by large yel- -,nd a half high, terminated by oblong fpikes 
low flowers. of purplifh-red flowers. 

AH thefc Potentillas flower in June .and This fpecies grows wild in England, in 
July; the ,flowers are compofed each of five chalky foils, but has been long cultivated as 
rouadifh petals, and about twenty ftainina. a choice fallad-herb, &c. for winter anti fpring 

ufc. 
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life, it being of a warm nature; the young 
leaves are die ufefu! parts. 

Mac is perennial -in root, and retains its radi- 
calleav^ all the year, but the (talks are an- 

2^PoTF.KlUM hybridum. 

Hybrid Agrimony-leaved Montpelier Bur¬ 
net.1 Rifrs with upright, taper, clofely gather¬ 
ed (talks two feet high, pinnated odoriferous 
leaves, of thTee or four pair of fawed lobes, 
terminated by an odd one.; and the ftalks | 
terminated by long foot-ftalks dividing into 
fmaller, each fupporting a ftnall roundiih fpike 
of flowers. 

This fpecies often proves biennial, but by 
cutting down fome of the ftalks before they 
'flower, it will caufc it to multiply at bottom, 
and become abiding. 

Shrubby kinds for the Green-houfe. , 

3. PoTERlUM fpinofum. 

Shrubby Spinous Burnet of Crete.] Hath a 
fhrubby ftem and branches, riling a yard 
high, armed withfpines; ftnall, pinnated, ever- I 
green leaves, of fix or feven pair of lobes, ter¬ 
minated by an odd one, and the branches ter¬ 
minated by fmall heads of greenifli flowers. 

All thefc three fpecies flower in June and 
, fuceeeded by ripe feeds in autumn, 
hey arc all naturally perennial, but die 
two herbaceous kinds being abiding in root 
only ; the other in toot, ftem, and branches ; 
and the two former are hardy, and the third 
requires (holter in winter. 

The firft fort merits culture in every kit¬ 
chen-garden for winter and lpring fallads. 

Some plants, both of the firft and fecond 
forts, may be introduced in the herbaceous 
coilc&ion in the pleafurc-garden for variety. 

Keep the third fort always in pots to have 
(heltcr in winter. 

They are all eafily propagated as follows. 

The firft fort by feed, and by parting the 
roots.—Sow the feed in autumn or fpring, in 
it fonder of light earth, and rake it in; and 
when the plants are two or diree indies high, 
plant them out in any bed or border, a foot 
afunder, finally to remain.—Parting or flip¬ 
ping the roots is performed alfo in the autumn 
or lpring feafon, planting the flips as diredted 
for the teedlings. 

The fecond fort may alfo be increafrd by 
feed and flips of the root, as for the former* 
fort. 

And the propagation of the third is by flips 
or cuttings of the Tranches in fpring and fnm- 
mer, planted in pots, and placed under glaUes, 
giving fliade and water; or might be forward¬ 
ed more by plunging them in a hot-bed. 
POT-HERBS, confiding of diflerent 


forth of fmall aromatic herbs, and fome other 
kinds, ufed in compolition, and feparately, in 
feverai culinary occafions. 

In a general fenfe. Pot-herbs may be fail 
to comprehend many of the kitchen gar¬ 
den plants, but are principally underftood to 
comprife chiefly fuch as are in requefl- to 
improve foups, broths, and fume other fimiiar 
culinary preparations, in which, fometimes, 
feverai different forts of fmall herbs are ufed 
lefs or more, of particular kinds in compofi- 
tion, and fome fingly, on the fame- and other 
occafions. 

They confift of the following forts ; thyme, 

majoram-favory—-fage-parfley—mint— 

pennyroyal—forrel—cherv il— ban!—corian¬ 
der—dill—fennel:—marigold—borage—bur- 
net—tanfey—-tarragon—chives—leeks—oni¬ 
ons—green-beet—white-beet—fpinach— ce¬ 
lery—endive—lettuce—dove-apple—capficutA 
—purflane. 

Thcfe being the principal forts that come 
under the denomination of Pot-herbs, tlicy 
ate all ufed as fuch, fome or other of them, 
lefs or mote, compound or feparately, for par¬ 
ticular different culinary purpofes as above; 
and fome of them are mod commonly ufed 
feparately, as principal culinary ana fal- 
Jad-herbs, fuch as fpinach, green and white, 
to boi, as feparate dilhes; celery, endive 
and lettuce, as choice failad herbs, and fome¬ 
times to flew. 

But we may juft remark, that, of the above 
lift of Pot-herbs, the moft generally ufeful 
forts in common requefl are the thyme, mar¬ 
joram, favory, parfley, fage, mint,’ marigold, 
penny-royal, leeks, celery, onion. 

However, in confidcrable gardens, and 
thofe of large families of fafhion, all the above 
forts are often required on diftcicnt occafions, 
and in which it is neceflary to have a proper 
fupply accordingly; a large portion of the 
principal forts the moft generally ufed, efpc- 
cially of the different fweet aromatic kinds 
in requefl for foups, broths, &c. as fpecified 
in the fecond lifl above ; fome of which, as 
leeks, celery, and onion, are always railed in 
confiderablc crops; the others in fmall or mo¬ 
derate quantity ; and of thofe in demand on¬ 
ly on Tome particular occafions, may be in 
ilill fmaller fupplies. 

For particulars of fome further deferipeions 
of the refpe&iv^ ufes, mode of growth, and 
general culture, fee Aromatics and Kit¬ 
chen garden Plants ; in which the dif¬ 
ferent forts appear under their botanic and 
Englifh names, referring to their refpedlive 
genera accordingly for the general defeription 
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,POTS; Garden Pots for plants and flowers. 

In gardening, Pots are particularly necef- 
farv in the culture of numciousioits of plants, 
iuch as in all tender exotics of the green-houfe 
and flove, all of which muft he planted in 
Pots for the convenience ot moving them in 
ami out of thefe departments as occafton re- 
quires. 

Pots are alfo exceedingly ufeful in raifing 
many young feedhngs and cuttings, that may 
require moving to occasional thade, flicker, 
and artificial heat i likewil'c for many young 
plants that are tender whilft young, requiting 
to be removed under flicker for the fir ft two 
or three winters, hut become hardy enough 
afterwards to bear the full air the year round ; 
and Pots are likewife very convenient in 
which to plant many of the more curious 
hardy flowering plants and others, and choice 
flowering flirubs, &c. to remove occafionally 
to adorn any particular compartments. 

There are about eight different fi7.es of 
Garden Pots, which are neceflary in order 
to fuit the different forts of plants, as well as 
all lims of plants in their different ftages of 
growth , as when the plants are young and 
of fmall fizc, they may be firft planted in 
finall Pots ; and as they'by degrees increaic in 
bulk, drift them into pots a fize larger, re¬ 
peating it as often as ncteffaiy. See PLANT¬ 
ING in Pots and Shifting Plants. 

The feveral iizes ot Pots are in regular 
gradation, and /it the Pot-Houfcs cadi fize 
has its name for the convenience of readily 
fbpplving the fizes wanted lor particular ufes ; 
they being al\va\s reckoned by the cafl, from 
two to fixty Pots to each, accoiding to their 
fir.es, the largcft Pots being only two to a 
cafl, and the fmallcft fixty ; fo that as being 
of eight different iizts or calls, they aie di- 
ftinguifhed by the following terms, twos, 
eights, twelves, fixteens, twenty-fours, thiity- 
tvvus, forty-eights, and fisties ; fo according 
to the above numbers there aie fo many Pots 
to each caff ; the feveral cafts from the twos,, 
being in a gradual diminution in fize, and the 
price of the different cafts is the fame ; thole of 
two. See. being as much as thofe of fixty, anti 
fo of the reft *, from two to three fliillings is 
the general price per caft at the potters’ in the 
neighbourhood of I.ondon. 

Ju the order ot garden Pots, there is a parti¬ 
cular fhdllow fort ot a wide, fquat, pan-form 
make, ufed in foiue occalions, cfpecially 
among the mvrtle-gardeucis in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, who, in raifing great quan¬ 
tify ot the pjants of that Ipecacs annually, 
in' ordet to have always a regular fucceihon 
advanced to proper growth* jfoj, the markets of 
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that metropolis, generally ufe thefe kinds of 
.vide (hallow pan Pots, wherein to.prick at 
plant tfie requitite fupply of numerous f\rm& 
myrtle cuttings, in fumincr, &c. for the An¬ 
nual propagation; and on which occafionUfey 
are commonly called ftoic-pans. • w ■ 

And, as in thefe ftore pans they generally 
prick a great number of the above finall flips 
or cuttings, at only about an inch or two 
| apart, to the amount of hundreds in each 
fuch pan, juft to ftrike them, and to remain 
two or three months or more, till advancing 
a little in growth ; in which interval the laid 
pans thus ftored, arc convenient for letnoving 
to different fituations required, fuch as, at firft 
planting or afterwards, either into a hot-lied, 
whereby to ftrike the cuttings more expedi- 
tioufly, or for the fame advantage, in default 
of hot-beds, to place under a garden frame 
and lights, or each pan placed under a haiid- 
glafs, either with or without a hot-bed; and 
alfo for removing them to a green-home or 
garden frame, for protection in winter, Sec. 
all of which, being thus continued in the 
ftore pans, two, thiec, or four, to five or iix 
months, or n;uie, according to the progrefs 
of growth they make, fo as when they diico- 
ver to lie well (truck in bottom radicles and 
(hoot a little top, in one fummer’s growth, arc 
then pricked feparaleh in (mall Pots, or occa¬ 
fionally three, lour, or five in largei, tor a 
year, then fcparaied as above, or tometimes 
in May. arc bedded out in beds of natural 
earth, iix or tight inchcv apait, to acquire an 
advanced ftate till September, ami then potted 
iinglv, as juft above oblerved. 

The fame kind of p.m Pots are alfo ufeful 
occafionally,,for fcveial other put poles of pro¬ 
pagation, both in which to low feed and 
plant finall cuttings, flips, &.c. of tender ex¬ 
otics, and of vui intis other forts of cutious or 
particular kinds of plants, both of the grecn- 
houlc, hot-houle, and the open-gronud, in 
otdcr to have fimilar culture as above. 

Theie kinds of pan Pots are ten or twelve, 
to fourteen inches wide, and about fix inches 
deep, having holes at bottom as in the com¬ 
mon garden Pots. 

Another fort of Pots, of different make from 
flic genend kinds, ate fomclimes ufed, in 
which to plant fomc kinds of bulbous roots, 
for blowing in the apartments of a houle : 
the y arc narrow and upright, of equal width 
from bottom to top, fix, eight, or ten inches 
deep, or little more, anti three, to. four 
©r five inches .width; and are occafiotially 
yfed for planting bulbs of the Gueinlcy lily 
ind fomc other fimilar kituls, to, blqw in uu* 
tumn and winter, in the windows ordhinmey- 

piece 
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pifcce* of -< d«*felKng or fitting room, or in a 

f i-houfia, <Jrv hot 4 Wufe, &c. as -may be 
red ; ttr efpoclally the : former, as they 
ar # neat, and admit of placing cloTe, 
i a Imaller fpace than the common 
; and generally hut one hulb plant¬ 
ed in each : they being previoufly fili-i 
ed with light fartdv earth, near to the, top, 
then planting the bulb therein, cover it -in 
evenly with earth, juft only a fmall depth over 
the crown ; and in 1 which they J fti ike their 
fibres down'into the earth, and flower ve*ry 
agreeably in good perfection. 

The teveral forts ot Pots are obtained at the 
potters in-the different parts of the kingdom ; 
great quantities are made in many of the vil¬ 
lages in the vicinity of London, both tor 
neighbouring lupply, and to fend to a diftanee 
by land and water carriage. 

In i hooting the Pots, fee that they arc 
burnt iujJi< ieiftly hard, and fo perfedfly found 
as to tiny when llrttck with your knuckles, 
and that they have all holes at rite bottom to 
ditch,trge the luperfluous moillure from the 
earth about tile roots of the plants ; the larger 
Pots having generally four holes, one in the 
nucule of the bottom, and tinec around the 
circumlcrence thereof, at equal difianee-- ; but 
the imaller Pots have commonly only one hole 
in the middle of the bottom. . 

With relpeCt to the proper fixes of Pots 
requititc for the diftVicnt lofts of plants, it is 
commonly mentioned in their lelpeciive ge¬ 
nera. when any particular fixes are neceflary. 

hen we <h ealiotialiy (peak of fmall Pots, 
k is generally"to be unueiltood either as fix- 
ties, forty-eights, or thirtv-twos, according 
to me forts or fixes of the plants. 

For the method ot planting in Pots, &e. 
fhimnc pian s from one Pot to another. 
ice Pl«ntin\; in Pots, undn the article PLANT- 
IN O. 


Minor Shrubby Hedge Nettled] With egg- 
oval, doubly crenafed leaves, 

Tbefe two fhrubby ever-greens are natives 
of Sicily, See. and in this, country require the 
culture of green-houfe plants; in which col¬ 
lection they effedt an agreeable variety, as 
evergreens, in foliage all the year; flower in 
futrlmer, and ri|>en feeds in autumn ; by which 
they may be raifed in a hot-be'd in fpring, or 
in a bed of natural earth in April; alio by flips 
and cuttings in the fame fcafon. 

PRIMULA. Primrofe. Including Pofy- 
anthus and Auricula. 

This famous genus Primula furniflies a 
grand colledtion of lcJw, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted, flowery perennials ; two celebrated 
fpecies in particular, common Primrofe find 
Auricula, have lingular merit, as verv beauti¬ 
ful fpring flowers, and for each fpecies fur- 
mlhing thoufands of varieties, arc all of hum¬ 
ble growth, with the roots crowned by a 
duller of oblong broad leaves," and low flen- 
•det flower -{talks, from about three or four to. 
fix or eight indies high, terminated by mono- 
petalous, five-parted flowers, fome fingly, 
others in tlufters. 

Clafs and older, Pcntandria Afonogvnia. 
Chat-afters.] Calvx, a many-leaved in- 
volucrum, containing many fmall do wets, 
each having a monophvltous, tubulous, pen- 
tagonous cup, divided into five acute ereiffc 
legimtits, and is permanent. Corolla is 
. monopetalous, with a iotlg cvlindric tube the 
1 ic*ngth of the calyx, having the limb or upper 
J patt tpreadiisg, and divided into five roundifh 
heart-fhaped figments. .Stamina, five very 
fin it filaments, fituated in the neck of the 
uolla, having acute ciedt anthefse. Pis- 
r ill i'M, a round germcn, flemlcr llylc 
i d globular flignia. PericaRP ll'M, an 
oi.tousi cvlindric, unilocular lapfule, ten- 
parted at top, containing numerous fmall 


PRAf'lU-M. Minibhy hcdge-nctilc. 
ikir tlic gicen-houic, this germs furnifhes 
two fpecies of Italian exotics, l.nv fhrubby 
cver-grecns, of two or three feet growth, 
wi'li wiiitifli flalks. dividing into many flemlei 
branches, garnifhed with oolong and oval 
leaves , and white flowers of the lip kind, dil- 
poied inwhorles ; having hcll-fhapcd bilahiated 
i ups. numoj'cTalous.ringcnt twohppi dv oroila; 
two long and two lliortcr (lamina, four-part¬ 
ed gcimen, fin- le ilyte, and four naked iccds. 
Oafs and order, Didyttatnia Gymnsjpa nuu. 
The fpecies arc, 

1. Pu A SI I'M mains. 

Major Shrubby Hedge A’. ttle. J With oval* 
oblong ferrnted leaves. 

PrasiijM minus. 


ee. is. 

Then* are fix or feven fpecies in this genus, 
two of which demand univerfal efleem as 
flowery plants ; namely, Common Spring Prim¬ 
rofe, and Auricula ; the former of w inch in¬ 
cludes all the family of the Primrofes, Cow- 
flips, and all the numerous varieties of J\>lv- 
a nth tiles ; and the latter, all the vail nain of 
the Auricula tribe. The Auricula, however, 
was formerly-ranged as a dilfindt genu#; but 
its general characters determining ir a ipc< its 
of Primula , modem boranins arrange it ac¬ 
cordingly ; which, and the Primrofe, and Po¬ 
lyanthus, are the principal fpecies and varie¬ 
ties *>t" this genus,' dtiit’Trk the rnoft genet ally 
vftimahle to cultivate as orViaiiiciu.il flowering 
'plants; and of vVhidvfUall lit if 'proceed ro de- 
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fcribe the Primrofe family, which is very nu- jper to raife a good (lock of theui; which aiay 
merous in different varieties* confiding of j be effected with great facility every year loop 
the Common Primrofe — Cowflip-Primrofe, 1 after their flowering is pad, as they will tf““ 
—Polyanthos-Primrofe, or Polyanthus; ar- beincreafed into large bunches; thereforefie- 
rauging each under a diftindt head. ing turnifhed with fome good roots, procogyto 

Common "Primrofe kinds. their propagation in autumn, about July; Au- 

Primula veris. guft, or September ; taking them up out of 

Common Spring Primrofe.! Hath thick very the ground, and divide eacn bunch of plants 
fibry roots, crowned by clutters of large, into feveral flips, and directly plant them in 
oblong, indented, rough leaves, and nutne- a fliady border of good rich earth, fix or eight 
rous flower-(talks, from about three or four inches afunder, and each flip will become a 
to, five or fix inches high, each terminated good plant, and will flower Strong the follow- 
commonly by only one flower, of different co- ing fpring. 

lours and properties in the varieties. Obferve, it is proper to remove and part 

Varieties of thefe atet] Common, yellow- the roots of the double kinds, in particular, 
flowered Primrofe of the woods—White Prim- every year ; but not to omit once in two 
rofip—Paper-white Primrofe—Red Primrofe— years at moft, in older to preferve tlie plants 
Double yellow Primrofe—Double white Prim- in vigour, 
rofe—~-Double red Primrofe-—Double-pink Cowflip kinds. 

Primrofe—Double crimfon Primrofe ; all of Primula veris officinalis. 
which varieties having generally but one Officinal Primrofe, or common Cow/Iif>.] Hath 
flower on each flein, but rife in Such plenty very thick fibry roots, crowned by a duller of 
from every part as to appear almoft covered oblong, indented, round leaves, and upright 
with flowers. firm flower-flalks, five or fix iuchcshigh, terini- 

Tliey all flower abundantly in March and nated each by a duller of fmall yellow flow¬ 
beginning of April, continuing a month or ers, and other different colours and propeities 
fix weeks. in the varieties. 

All thefe varieties of Common Spring Prim-' Varieties of thefe r, ] Common fingle yel- 
rofe are hardy perennials: the fingle yellow low Cowflip of the meadows and paflures 
fort grows wild in woods, &tc. in moft parts —Double yellow Cowflip—Scarlet Cowflip 
of England; all the others being feminal or -*-Hofe-aml-hofe Cowflip, one flower grow- 
feedling varieties of it, that have been prin- ing out of the bofom of another, the lower- 
cipally obtained by culture in gardens. The moft ferving as the calyx ; all of which varie- 
double kinds in particular have Angular beau- ties having the flower ftalks crowned by many 
ty; the flowers being large, and perfe£Uy flowers, in bunches. 

full and double, and make a fine (how, highly They flower in April and May, continu- 
meriting culture in the beft collections of ing in lucceflion a month or fix weeks, 
fpring-nowers. All the varieties arc hardy perennials, 

Thefe varieties in general delight nioftly fome of them inhabitants of the meadows and 
in fhady fituations, whereby all the forts, pafture grounds, particularly the common 
both fingle and double, are proper ornaments fingle yellow fort, in great abundance : 
for the borders of fhrubberies, wildernefs which fort is of excellent ufe in medicine, 
quarters, and fhady walks, where they will and a fine cordial wine is made of the flowers, 
flower abundantly, and make a fine appear- Some plants of all the varieties merit admitt¬ 
ance. Some plants may alfo be difperfed in tance in the plcafure garden, to increafe the 
other more open compartments for variety. variety of the fpring hi iom, but principally 
The propagation of all thefe varieties is the double kinds, placing them in the fronts 
effc&cd abundantly by flipping or parting of fome fliady and other borders, &c. they do 
the roots. Numerous Jing|e kinds may.alio not, however, fucceed fo well immediately 
be raifed from feed. Town in a fhady bor- under {hade of trees, as the common Prim- 
der in autumn or fpring, as directed for the rofes. 

Polyanthus; but railing feedling* is hardly The propagation of thefe forts is princi- 
worth pra&ifmg, fince they increafe fo pkn- pally by parting the roots, as dire&ed above 
tifully Dy the roots. for the common Primrofe ; this method of 

Remarking, however, that the propagation] propagation is, however, particularly neceffary 
byflipping or dividing the roots is the only me 1 for all the double kinds; and having a few 
ibd for mcreafing the double kinds; and as roots of each fort, they will multiply exceed- 
thefe forts are the moft beautiful, and multi- ingly by off-fets, and foon increafe your 
ply in'tolerable plenty by oflF-fcts, k is pro- flock. 

8 Polyanthus 
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Polyanthus Kindt. remarkably induftrious, in railing a confide r- 

Frimvla vet is elatitr . able variety of different forts, as wet! as ufa 

Polyant hat Priptrofe, commonly called Polyan~ every art to blow them with every requifite 
lfw .1 Hath thick fibrated roots, increaling perfedlion; for among, thofe virtuofi, a Po¬ 
tato large bunches; crowned with a duller of ly an thus mud poflefs feveral particular pro¬ 
life, oblong, indented, rough leaves; amidft perries to have admittance in their choice col- 
them upright fiower-ilalks fix or eight inches le&ions. 

high, terminated moftly by a duller of feveral But there are numerous varieties of Polyan- 
Ipicading flowers, of many different colours thus, that, although deftitute of fome of the 
ynd variegations in the varieties. properties required by florifts, are neverthclefs 

Varieties.'] The varieties of Polyanthus are very pretty flowers for ornamenting the corn- 
innumerable in the different colours and va- mon borders. 

xiegations of the flowers; but the principal The chief properties, however, of a florid's 
colours arc—Purple-flowered—Red-flowered Polyanthus are principally the following :— 
—Gold coloured—Orange-coloured, &c. each i. The flem or flower-flalk (hall be upright, 
having numerous intermediate (hades and va- moderately tall, with flrength in proportion, 
negations, that fometinres in one lied or bor- and crowned by a good regular bunch of 
der of the feedlings we may difeover many flowers, on fhort pedicles, ftrong enough to 
hundred different forts, and the varieties may fupport them nearly in an upright poiicion. 
ftiil be increafed without end from feed ; and a. The florets of each bunch ihoold be equal- 
the feledt varieties of each fowing may all be ly large, fpread open flat, with the colours 
continued and increafed plentifully by flip- exquilite, and the flripcs and variegations 
ping the roots, which annually multiply into lively and regular. 3. The eye in the centre 
large bunches, and may be parted or flipped of each floret fhould be large, regular, and 
■with the utinoft facility into many feparatc bright, and the antherae, by the florifts called 
plants. the thrum, fhould rife high enough to cover 

They all flower beautifully in April and the mouth of the tube or hollow part in the 
May, and often flower again in autumn, and middle of the florets, and render them what 
fometimes in winter, in very mild leafons; they call thrum-eyed ; but when the ftyle de¬ 
but the fpring is their principal leafon of flow- vates the ftigma above the antherae, the eye of 
cring in the greuteft perfection, and ripen the tube generally appears hollow, fhowing 
feeds abundantly in June or July. the ftigma in the middle, like the head of a 

This variety, Polyanthus Primrqfe, is one pin, is hence called pin-eyed, and is, by fome, 
of the moll beautiful of our fibrous-rooted reje&etf as an incomplete flower, although its 
fpring flowers for the open borders, remark- other properties be ever fo perfedb 
able for its wonderful feminal diverfity, all of But although the florifts rejedt a pin-eyed 
which are hardy perennials, that flourilh in Polyanthus, it is the flower in its mod per- 
almoft any common foil and fituation, but fedl ftate ; and great numbers of them are of 
delight moll in a loamy or other rich moift as beautiful forms, colours, and ftripes, as 
foil, and in a fomewhat fhady border; in a the thrum-eyed varieties, and demand equal 
fhady fituation, however, they continue con- attention as furniture for decorating the com- 
fidcrably longer in lull bloom than in a funny mon flower compartments, &c. or to exhibit 
expofure ; for a fierce fun often greatly at- a general (how in a bed or border. 

■:fe£ls tiicfc flowers both in beauty and dura- The method of propagation for the Polyan* 
tion; it is therefore proper to plant a collec- thus is by feed, and by parting the roots, 
tion of die rineft forts in the (hade, not imme- By Seed.—This is the only method of pro- 

diatcly under trees, Sec. but in fome eaftward pagation to gain new varieties, and to raife a 
(hady border, (heltcred by a wall, hedge, or large (lock of plants, as a blow of many new 
other fence from the noon-day fun, planting flowers may be annually obtained for the 
them at (ix or eight inches diftance; and here choice collection, and a large fupply for the 
the plants will continue flowering in full beau- common borders : the feafon for fowing the 
ty a month or fix weeks : but a quantity ofdif- feed is either in autumn, foon after it is ripe, 
ferent varieties (hould alfo he difperfed in the or early in fpring ; in either feafon of fowing 
fronts of the feveral borders contiguous to the they will foon come up, but will not flower 
principal walks, in aflemblage with other till the fecond fpring; obferving, however, 
flowers, in which they will effect a very agree- that by fowing early in autumn, the plants 
able variety. generally come up freely the fame year, are fit 

The Polyanthus is one of the noted prize- to plant out betimes the next fpring, and be- 
fiowers among florifts; many of whom are. pome ftrongcrplants by die fpring following, 

capable 
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capable of flowering in greater perfe&ion than 
the fpring-fown feetllings: remarking, if you 
fow in autumn, let it be in July or beginning 
of Aug nil; and if in the fprmgi, perform it in 
February, March, or beginning of April: and 
the lowing in both l'cafous may .be performed 
cither in large pots or boxes of rich earth, in 
order to move to different lituatiuns occalion- 
ally, or in an call border of light rich foil ; 
but lowing in pots, or boxes may be the* mold 
eligible for the autumn lowing, for the conve¬ 
nience of moving to a little ilielwr in fro fly 
weather ; in either method low the feed on 
the flirface .moderately thick, coveting it 
evenly with light earth, only about a quar¬ 
ter ol an inch thick ; or if lown in a border, it 
may either be raked in very light and evenly, 
or covered as above: the plants will appeal 
in tlucc or four weeks, oblerving, that if 
low n n boxes,.&c. they Ihould be removed to 
a fhady botder during the warm weather, and 
tlioi'c of the autun.n lowing to a waun fitua- 
tion in winter, allowing them alfo foine pro¬ 
tection from frofi. 

Jn the fpring, or beginning of fumtrier, 
when the plants of either lowing are one or 
two inches high, they ihould be planted out 
in foir.cwliat lhady hoi dels, as iunncrlv men¬ 
tioned, about five or fix inches afundcr, to 
remain for How cling ; which they will all ef¬ 
fect the following lpting. when thole of good 
prepci lies fhoulu lie marked, and the othcis 
may be tranlplanted into the common flower- 
borders. * 

Obfetve, that although all the feleifl varie¬ 
ties may be multiplied plentifully by dividing 
the loots as directed below ; yet it is necefiary 
to raile a quantity of lcedlings every two or 
three years, both to obtain new vaiietics, and 
to keep up a flo< L of young plants to fui teed 
the old ones, whit h after the third year’s bloom 
rarely fiowci fo flrong and lair as die one or 
two years old fecdlings. 

It is proper kkewiic to continue inc leaking 
the more e xcellent forts, by parting the roots. 

By l’aiting the Roots.-—By this method all 
the lorts may he propagated in great abun¬ 
dance every ycai ; for the roots multiply ex¬ 
ceedingly by ofF-letx into large bunches, fo as 
to admit ot flipping oi parting annually in au¬ 
tumn ; and eveiy flip uumlhed with, fomc fi- 
bres will re.ulily grow, become a good plant, 
and flower the inflowing fpring ; fo that, in the 
propagation by patting the roots, any particu¬ 
lar approved fort may he multiplied eveiy year 
at nlcaluiQ. 

t’hfr pfojpcr .time of year for this work is 
arryt&tlC'ni the beginning of autumn, after 
die plants have done flowering; or may be 
# **• 


performed in the Ij>rin£; in March or April: 
but if pci formed in July or Atigtiftj thtr nips 
will have good tim^. to get roRngth beforjj 
winter, fo a$ to flower flrorig ifcjct fpring. F 

At the proper time, therefore,* take tap 
plants out of* the ground, 1 and divide cfai 
bunch into feveral flips, not too fmatt, unlefs 
where as great an iucrcafc a* paffihlc is want¬ 
ed ; being careful to preferve feme root to each 
flip: they are then to be planted irt a frefh dug 
border, enriched with dung, feirihg them five 
or fix inches afundcr; give water diredily, and 
lepeat it occafionally till they have taken good 
root. 

Auricula Kinds. ' 

2 . Primula Auricula. 

Auricula lir/i , or Bear's-car ; but commonly 
called Auricula.] Hatli a thick fibrated root, 
ciowned by a clutter of oblong, broad, fleihy, 
ferrared, fmooth leaves, refemhling die ihnpeof 
a bcai's-car, and umidil them upright flower- 
llalks from about three or tout to tix or eight 
inches high, terminated bv an umbellate clut¬ 
ter of'beautiful flowers, of many different co¬ 
lours and variegation in the varieties. 

1 c is a native ot the Alps, but lias long been a 
relief nt of our gardens. 

Vut ietics of ilia.] The varieties of this are 
amazingly* numerous both in die diveniiv of 
the leaves and flowers, inch as oblong-leaved 
— roundith-leaved — broad-leaved — nai row- 
leaved—green-leaved- — v. bite, or mealy-leaved, 
being covered with a tine mealy dull or farina. 
And of flowers there are, purple-floweri d, nu¬ 
merous forts fit lighter or darker lhadcs, ftripes, 
and variegations—red-flowercu, numerous va¬ 
rieties of lighter or darker reds, Hripc-d and va¬ 
riegated forts—yellow-flowered, feveral vaiie- 
ties, as bright yellows, butli-coloured, dun- 
coloured—double purple-flowered, double vel- 
low-flowercd, variegated puipk.% and innu¬ 
merable other moll beautiful varieties. All the 
varieties, both plain-coloured and variegated 
forts, have a circular eve in the middle of eacl^, 
flower, and of which there me, yellow-evc*d—* 
white-eyed-—and the petals in many of the 
lorts are powdered with a moll delicate farina, 
or mealy powder, which contributes exceed¬ 
ingly to the beauty ofthe flowers. 

Of the, above principal varieties there are 
innumerable diverfities, ami many new ones 
annually acquired, which being all lirft ob¬ 
tained from feeds: though, as the lcedlings vary : 
fo greatly, it is probable that not one in a hun.. 
died may prove a real good flower; but when 
once any .excellent new varieties are gained, 
they mav be incrcaftd annually by otf-fets, to 
a large flock, and thereby continued for ages ; 
and the hne forts, according as they arc. ob¬ 
tained, 
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taiaed* are all named by the florifts, fomctimes 
iwthat of the perfon who firft raifed them, 
more frequently that of fome illuftrious 
peifonage, which they number and book ac- 
cofcngly. 

Twey all flower in April and May, conti¬ 
nuing a month or fix weeks in beauty, and 
ripen plenty of feeds in June. 

All the varieties are hardy, herbaceous, ever¬ 
green perennials, that profper in any com¬ 
mon foil of a garden not too wet in winter; 
for being fomewhat fucculent, a very humid 
foil in that fcafon is apt to rot them: al¬ 
lowing them, however, any moderately dry 
foil, they will Hand all weathers the year 
round. 

Conlidcred as flowery plants, they claim 
precedence of moll other fpring flowers, for 
their admirable beauty and wonderful variety ; 
and among florills areefteemed the moll beau¬ 
tiful of their prize and ftage flowers, the fine 
forts being planted in pots, m order for placing 
them upon elevated covered ftages or /lands, 
during their bloom, both to fhow the flowers 
to greater advantage, and to defend them from 
the full fun and fhowers of rain, which would 
impair their beauty, and haflen their decay : 
a fhare of the common forts fhould alfo be 
difpofed in the open borders in aflcmblage ; or 
you may likewife plant a colle&ion together 
in fome bed or border, to (how a general 
bloom; for they will profper in any open 
ground, not under fhade and drip of trees, &c. 
and aie rarely much injured by the moft in¬ 
clement weather. 

But a quantity of the principal varieties with 
requifite properties fhould always be kept in 
{Kits, in order for moving to different fituations 
for the advantage of blowing the flowers in 
the greateft pertedlion. 

The principal properties neceflary to con- 
flitute a good Auricula, are,—the flowcr-flem 
fhould he upright, tall, and Arong enough to 
,; '.enort its duffer of flowers tolerably upright; 
the'duller or trufs of flowers fhould be large 
and regular, fomewhat of a roundifh form, all 
the florets of the bunch being fullaincd on 
ihoif pedicles, in order to fupport the whole 
in a proper poiition, to form the trufs clofe 
and regulai ; the florets fhould be large, and 
the top fpreading flat and regularly around, 
and the eye of each floret large, circular, and 
bright. 

r lowers having nearly the above properties, 
being of fine colours, particularly the mod 
beautiful variegated kinds, are proper forts to 
plant in pots (twenty-fours or thirty-twos) 
for flage flowers; fo that when you raife feed- 
lings, Ike. you fhould preyioufly fee them 
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blow, to difeewer their properties before you * 
pot them, which may be, done early in 4u- • 
tqmn, when, the flowering is part, planting; 
one plant in each pot, and placi them in a * 
fhady border all fuminer, and in a warm 
fituation in winter; and in fpring, according-' 
as the flowers open, place them on fome 
covered ftage, as before obferved. 

But in the culture of the fine varieties of 
Auriculas, the florills generally prepare a par¬ 
ticular compoft earth ; the principal one is 
light earth from fome pa/lure ground, the top 
fpit with the fward, or any other good light 
mould, and neats dung or good dry rotten hot¬ 
bed dung, having of the earth and dung an 
equal portion of each, and about half the 
quantity of drift or fea fand ; and fometimes 
where rotten wood, that is become earthy, 
frich as willow earth, old rotten tan, faw- 
dull, &c. can be obtained, a portion is alfo 
added, mixing and forming the whole into an 
heap, to remain about a year, turning it over 
feveral times, and it will be of a proper tem¬ 
perature for ufe. See Compost. 

In default, however, of the above mixtures, 
you may take any good light earth of a gar¬ 
den, blended with an equal portion of per- 
feaiy dry-rotten dung, and a little drift fand 
if pofliblc. 

Their Propagation and General Culture. 

The method of propagating all thefe plants 
is by feed, to gain new varieties, and by flip¬ 
ping the roots to multiply the approved'kinds. 

By Seed.-—By railing ieediing plants we are 
fure to gain fome new varieties; and being 
raifed one year, they begin to flower the next, 
though it is probable, that out of hundreds, 
there may be but very few real fine flowers ; 
but when once any new excellent Torts are fo 
obtained, they multiply annually by ofF-fcts to 
increafe the flock. 

The feed generally ripens in June, and 
fhould be fown in July or Auguft, not later 
however than September; or it may be done 
in fpring; but by fowing early in autumn, you 
gain time. 

For this purpofe get fome wide pots or 
boxes filled with light rich comport ; fow the 
feed on die furface, and cover it fearedv a 
ft raw’s breadth deep, and dire&ly place the 
pots or boxes where they may have only the 
morning fun during the'hot weather, giving 
them moderate waterings; and if fown eaVly in 
autumn, the feedlings will probably rife in to¬ 
lerable plenty the fame year; in October, 
however, remove the pots, &c. to a warm 
funny fituation for die winter; or may be 
placed in a garden-frame to have fhelrer from 
froft, and exceffive wet or fhow; but let them 
5 T enjoy 
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enjoy the free air in all moderate weather 2 fets of the fine varieties, then being furnilhed 
irf March or April, replace them again in the with a quantity of l'muli pots (twenty-fours o& 
(hade to have only the morning fun, for the thirty-twos) according to the fir.c of the ftq 
quite young feedlings of thefe plants are un- filling them with the proper compoft^ pi a* 
able to bear the fun fully ; therefore continue one ofl'-fet in each pot; give fome watUjjFo 
them in this fituatioii all fpring and fumincr, fettle the earth, and promote their ftrikffig , 
ftipplying them with water in dry weather: and then place them under fome lhady fence, 
and m July following take opportunity of upon level clean ground, to have only the 
moift weather, and prick them out in nurfe- morning fun all fummer, repeating the water- 
ry-beds, or in wide pots or boxes, filled with ings in dry weather two or three times a week; 
good compoft: ; in either of which prick the and at the approach of winter place them un- 
(ccdlings pretty clofe, i. e. two or three inches der fome warm wall open to the fun, to remain 
afundcr, giving water and occafional (hade until fpring, and begin to (how their flowers, 
from the fun till frefh rooted, or if in pots or when the choke foits (hould be placed on the 
boxes, remove them to a lhady fituation : in Auricula ftage, in order to protect the bloom 
thele beds or pots, See. they are to remain till from the weather, and preierve them as long 
they flower, which will tie fpring following, as poflible in beauty, 
when all the good forts (hould be marked, or . General Management. 

may be dire&Ty tranfplanted inrofeparate finallJ In the culture of the fine Auriculas in pots, 
pots (forty-eights) one plant in each } and it is proper, as before hinted, to have fome 
next year they will all blow in perfection, and fort of covered ft age for the principal forts, 
difeover their properties more perfectly, then having the front open to the morning fun only, 
may be drifted into larger pots (thirty-twos); on which to arrange the pots of plants when 
observing to manage them as hereafter di- in bloom, to (how the flowers to good advan- 
re&ed. tage, and protect them from rain and too much 

The ordinary forts will do to plant in the fun: the ftage (hould have feveral ranges of 

common borders, to form variety amongft narrow (helves, one above and behind ano- 

other low fpring flowers. ther, theatrically, on which to fet the pots; 

By Off-fets, or Dividing the Roots.—By this fome fmall ftages are fo conftrudled as to turn 
method all the feledl varieties are propagated, round any way at pleaftirc, more or Icfs, to the 
for the roots throw out off-fets in tolerable fun ; and fome are formed circular, having 
plenty, each of which being (lipped off and the (helves arranged in a pyramidal manner: 
planted, will next fpring produce flowers ex- and fome have canvas curtains, or a defence of 
a£lly like thofc of the parent plant, and thefe mats, &c. to draw or let down oceafionally, 
in their turn produce off-fets for further propa- either to keep off driving rains, or afford 
gation, which will produce alfo the fame fort ihade from the fun, and (belter from cutting 
of flowers. Sec. and thus may the choice va- winds where the ftage is much expofed. 
rieties be annually increafed, and continued On thefe ftages the pots of plants (hould 
for years. be placed in the fpring, according as the flow- 

The feafon for performing this work is, oc- ers of each plant begin to open, and not be- 
cafionally both in fpring and autumn ; if only fore, to remain during the continuance of the 
to flip off any outfide olf-fets that appear, it beauty of the flowers; observing to fupply 
may be done m fpring, either before or at the them with water about three time* a week, or 
time of flowering; though towards autumn, every other morning, giving it only to 
about July or Auguft, when the flowering fea- earth in the pots; at leaft let none fall on the 
fon is paft, and the plants having had the flowers, for wet would greatly deface the 
fpring and fummer’s growth to ftmrilh ftrong bloom. 

olF-fets, will he the mod eligible feafon for any When the full blow is paft, remove the pots 
general propagation by (lips; the roots may diretSlly into the full air in a (hady bolder, to 
be then either taken up and divided into feve- receive the full benefit of the free air and rains, 
ral (lips, w'hcre a confidcrnble increafe is re- to encourage their oft-fets and the ripening of 
quired; or the roots may (land, and only de- feeds. During the fummer feafon they (hould 
rath any outfide off-lets, as aforefaid ; and in remain conftautly in the (hade, but not under 
either feafon or method of flipping or dividing drip of trees, ana muft have proper waterings 
die plants, proceed to pot the o(f-fets or flips in dry weather. 

of the choice forts feparatcly; but the common In Auguft the plants (hould be frcfli potted 
kinds may be planted in beds or borders, of into new compoft; but more cfpecially fuch 
Ijght rich earth. plants as have thrown out fome good off-fets. 

Having, however, flipped or divided the off- (hould have them feparated and potted, as al¬ 
ready 
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ready direded; though (mall plants that hare 
giadc no progrefs in ofF-fets, may remain un- 
ki^moved another year; obferving, however, 
tile beginning or middle of Augult is the beft 
tii^e 1 'ot fiefh potting them, ftill continuing 
the** in the iliatle during tfcc hot weather, and 
fupply them with water. 

At the approach of winter remove the pots 
under feme warm fituation open to the fun, 
to remain till fpring; or may be placed under 
fome hoop arches, or in a garden frame, and 
there occalionaliy fheltered from fevere froft, 
great lains, and fiiow, to preferve them in 
greater vigour, but mult conftantly enjoy the 
full air in all mild weather in detaulr, how¬ 
ever, of fuch (belters, arrange the pots dofe 
along under a warm wall, tor the plants are 
very hardy ; only obferving, that when ,yery 
wet or fnowy weather begins, lay the pots 
down on one tide with the plains towards the 
fun, to prevent their receiving too much moif- 
turc, which would rot thefe kind of plants; 
but in fettled dry weather, and as the fpring 
advances, place them upright again, that the 
flower-bud may take its proper upright di- 
redtion. 

In fpring, about the beginning or middle 
of February, or early in March, it is proper to 
mould up the pots with fome frelh comport ; 
firft take out (ome of the old mould to a con¬ 
venient moderate depth without dirturbing the 
roots, and dear the plants from any decayed 
leaves, then immediately till up the pots with 
new earth : this will prove a very beneficial 
drefling both in llrcngthcning the bloom and 
encouraging the growth of ort-fets. 

When the plants begin to ihow their flower- 
buds, occafional (belter, if fharp-frofts hap¬ 
pen, will be of great fervice in preferving them 
from being blighted, which often prevents their 
blooming fair, and Cometimes entirely deftroys 
the flower; it is therefore advifabie to ufe a 
flight covering of mats every frorty or very 
coltl night about the firft (hooting of the buds. 

And according as the flowers open fairly, 
remove the pots on the rtage, &c. to remain 
to blow as already directed. 

The further management of the potted 
plants after flowering is the fame as before, 
and which is to be repeated every year. 

The above intimations of culture of Au¬ 
riculas in pots are principally advifed (or the 
more curious cftcemed varieties, productive of 
the fined flowers of fuperior beauty in their 
refpedtive particular properties; and as to the 
common kinds, no more is neceflary in the 
culture than that of other hardy perennial 
flowers cither in pots or borders. See. 

3. Primula farina fa. 


Farinous, Red Pnmtua , comment* called 
Bird’s'eye.] Hath a fibrous root, with-a final! 
Icaly head, crowned by f<*vcral long, fuiooth, 
crenated leaves, mealy underneath, and up¬ 
right flower-rtalks half a foot high, terminated 1 ” 
by a cluftcr of frnall red flowers, having 
yellow eyes in the centre. 

It grows naturally in the North, but is cul¬ 
tivated in many gardens as a flowering plant; 
it produces its flowers in the fpring. 

Plant it in any common border, it will 
flower annually, and multiply plentifully by 
ofF-fets. 

PRINOS, Winterberry. 

Two flirubby fpecies compofc this genus ; 
one is deciduous, the other is an ever-green, 
both hardy (hrubs for the (hrubbery, Sec. ob¬ 
tain eight or ten feet ftature, garniilied with 
oblong leaves, and monopctalous whcel-Jhaped 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia - 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, fix- 
parted, and permanent. Corolla is one 
wheel-lhaped petal cut into fix oval fegments. 
Stamina, fix awl-(hapcd (hort filaments, and 
oblong obtufe anthcrac. Pistillum, an 
oval germen terminating in a (hort rtyle, and 
obtufe rtigma. Pericardium, a rcundiih 
(ex-locular berry, having fix hard feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Prinos verticillatet (deciduous). 

JVhorled Virginia Winterberry.] Grows fix 

or eight feet high, very branchy from bottom - 
to top ; large fpear-(hapcd longitudinally- 
fawed leaves placed alternately, and fmaU 
flowers from the fides of the branches, fome 
fingly, others two or three together, fucceed- 
ed by purple berries remaining all winter. 

2. Prinos glabra (ever-green). 

Smooth Canada Winterberry.] Growseight 
or ten feet high, branchy quite from the bot¬ 
tom, oblong fpear-fhaped leaves ferrated at 
the top, placed alternately, and at the axillas 
frnall flowers two or three together, fucceeded 
by puiplidi berries continuing all the winter. 

Both thefe flirubs are of America, are to* 
lcrably hardy, efpecially the deciduous kind, 
and have been long in our gardens as orna¬ 
mental (hrubs to increafe the collection in the 
(hrubbery, &c. 

But the ever-green kind being of a more ten¬ 
der nature, it is alfo kept in pots while young, 
in order to be wintered in a green-houle. Sec. 

They are propagated moitiv by feed (own 
foon after they are ripe, or caily in fpring, in 
a bed of light earth, covering them full half 
an inch deep; fome of which will probably 
come up the firft fpring ; but if not (own till 
the fpring, they often remain in the ground 
g T 2 A tih 
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till the fpritig following, unlefs forwarded in a; 
hot-bed: when the plants are one or two years 
old, they Ihould be planted out in nurfery rows; 
,it will alfo be proper to plant fome of the ever¬ 
green kind in pots, to have occafiohai ihelter 
the firft two or three winters, as being rather 
fome what tender whilft young; but when they 
have gathered ftrength, turn fome of them out 
into the full ground, and retain fome in pots 
as green-houfe plants. 

PROTEA, Silver-tree. 

A genus comprifing, for our green-houfe 
collections, two fpccies of African exotics, 
remarkably ornamental lilvery-leaved ever¬ 
greens of the woody like tribe, growing eight 
or ten feet high, adorned with fpcar-fliaped, 
Angularly beautiful leaves of a filky filvery 
appearance; and flowers produced in oval 
heads, each confiding of many fmall mono- 
petalous florets in one general calyx. 

Claf§ and order, J'ctianrftia Aionogynia. 

C karat! t>s.] Calyx, a general, imbricated 
perianthium, containing many florets, having 
each a partial, monophyllous cup. Corol¬ 
la, a uniform general flower, coulifling of 
many monopetalous florets, having the limb 
or upper part cut into four parts, i’mooth and 
fpreading. Stamina, four filaments infemd 
into the corolla, and incumbent antherze. 
Pistillum, a roundifh germcn, fctaceous 
ftyle, and obtufc ftigma. Pericarpium, 
none; one feed to each floret, lodged in its ca¬ 
lyx, the whole together in a roundiflh head. 

There are many fpecies of Protea, but thofc 
of note in our gardens are, 

1. Protea argentea. 

Silveiy Cape Prolca , or common Silver-tree."] 
Rifes with an upright ftem, having a purpliflt 
bark, and dividing into fevers 1 ereCt branches, 
decorated with broad, lanceolate, acute, hairy- 
filky, white filvery, Alining leaves, continu¬ 
ing all the year;—rarely flowering in this 
country. 

2. Protea coni/era. 

Cone-bearing Cape Protea.] Rifes with an 
upright ftem, dividing upward into feveral 
branches, garniIhed with linear-lanceolate, 
acute, fmooth, entire leaves, Alining and fil¬ 
very •, of a fine appearance all the year. 

Both thefe elegant plants are natives of 
Africa, about the Cape of Good Hope; re¬ 
tained here in all our curious green-houfe col¬ 
lections, in which they have a confpicuoufly 
fine appearance in their Angular filvery leaves, 
forming a beautiful variety tbe year round. 

They are propagated by feeds, procured 
from the places of their native growth; which, 
as foon as obtained, fow in pots placed in a 
moderate hot-bc<L and when the plants arc 
■«. .*?•* 8 


come up, give moderate air, or place them in 
an airy glal's cafe, or towards the front of » 
green-houfe; and afterwards managed Jy 1 
other fimilar exotics of that confervatory % 

They are alfo fome times propajjratedjhy 
cuttings, in fpriug .and fummer, by the (Came 
afliftancc of a hot-bed. 

PRUNING. 

Pruning is an operation of the knife, per¬ 
formed upon trees occaltonaliy, in order both 
to give them any defired form, and to retrench 
or reduce irregular and redundant or fuptrflu- 
oits growths, or wltavcr creates coufuiion and 
difoider. 

But this operation is particularly n etc Gary 
to be practifid on many forts of fruit-iiecs. 
more efpecially the dwarf forts, Inch as all 
kirylsof wall and cfpahcr fruit-trees; it is al¬ 
fo ncccflary to he performed occaiionallv upon 
ftandard ttecs, both dwarfs and half and full 
Hand aids, to all of which proper 
ncccflary ; fome forts annually, as all kinds of 
wall trees, efpaliers, and moft other dwart 
or trained fruit-trees; which is rcquliuc in 
order to prefervc the proper figure, and to 
keep them within their limited bounds, as well 
as to promote fruitfulncfs ; but as to common 
ftandards, wliofe heads have lull feope of 
growth every w-ay, they require but very lit¬ 
tle Pruning, except juft to retrench any occa- 
lionul redundancy, ill-growing branch, and dead 
wood. Wall trees and efpaliers, however, re- 
quirea general regulation of Pruning twk c every 
year, in fummer, to retrench the evidently lu- 
perfluous and ill-placed Atoois of the year, atul 
to train in a fupply of the moft regular ones.; 
and in winter to give a general regulation both 
to the fupply of young wood left in fummer, 
and to the old branches where neceflary. 

For in Pruning wall trees and efpaliers k 
is to be oblcrvcd, that as thefe trees have 
their branches arranged with great regularity 
to the right and left, one above another paral- 
lclly, four, five, or fix inches afunder, forc¬ 
ing a regular fpread, fo as the branches of duch. 
tree completely cover a certain fpace of wail¬ 
ing, &c. and as the whole fpread of branches 
conftantly fend forth every year a great num¬ 
ber of unneccflary and ufclcfs flioots ; and that 
each tree being limited to a certain fpace, as 
juft obferved, an annual Pruning is confc- 
uucotly moft neceflary to retrench the redun¬ 
dancies, and all irregular aud bad ihoots, to 
give tbe proper bearing branches due room, as 
well as to enable us to confine each tree with¬ 
in its allotted limits, confident with its regular 
form. 

The firft Pruning neceflary for wall fruit- 
trees, is when we attempt to give the head its 

firft 
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ffirft regular formation, effect'd by Pruning as. the regular figure of the tree, well furmfhed 
<l>urt or heading down in faring ail the Ihoots in every part equally from the bottom to the 
produced tlie hr ft year from budding and graft- top of the wall or cfpalier with prnperbranchcs, 
in£, tha^is.the firft Ihoots from the budding, &c. capable of producing a reafonable quantity of 
w.V*n • year old being generally pruned down good fruit, are the piincipal objects of Prun- 
in March, within four or live eyes of the bot- ing, all our operations mud be directed to 
tom, whereby it throws all the fap into the thefc ends. 

remaining lower buds, and thus, inftead of We mud therefore be careful to eafe the 
tunning up to one ftem, it pulhes forth feveral trees of every thing that is either fuperfluous, 
ftfong ihoots from the lower part the enfuing irregular, or hurtful, by Pruning twice every 
fummer, fo as to fill the allotted fpace of wall- year, a fummer and a winter Pruning. Wc 
ing and efpalier regularly quite from the hot- call that fuperfluous which though good and 
tom ; which (hoots being trained flraigln and well placed, yet is more than wanted or 
regular in a fpreading manner, each at full can be properly laid in, and that irregular 
length all fummer; and in winter or fpring which is fo ill placed as it cannot be trained 
following, if a fupply-of more principal (hoots with regularity to the wall or efpalier, fuch 
(hall feem necefl’ary to form the head more ef- as all fore-right /boots, being fuch as grow im- 
fedf iiallv, pt unc fhurt alio thefe fhoots, each to mediately from the front or back of the branches 
four or five eyes; and each of them will throw in a fore-right direction, which though good 
out the like number of fhoots the fame vear, of thcinfelves, yet their iitcation renders them 
which, according as they advance in length, i, regular or unfit for training ; and wc call 
train at regular diftanccs at full length during that hurtful which is in itfelf of bad growth, 
the fummer, as before obferved; lor the fhoots fuch as all very rank or lingula i!y luxuriant 
of w dl trees lliould n ut generally he fhonened rude fhoots ; fo that the fupcifluous or redun- 
in the fummer feufon, for this would caulc dant growths fliould be thinned hv Pruning 
them to pufh forth many fuperfluous, urine- out afi that feem to caufe con full on; and the 
ceffuy lateral fhoots; though fometimes, in irregular and hurtful rank fhoots fhould he 
order to fill a vacancy as loon as poffiMe, difplaced, cutting every thing of all thefe forts 
fining young fhoots being pinched or pruned off quite clofe to the place from whence they 
early in the feafon, May or beginning of June, proceed, leaving, howe-er, a proper fupply, 
to four or five eyes, will throw out feveral more or lefs, of the regular or beft placed fide- 
proper Ihoots the fame fummer; repeating, fhoots where neccffary, fo as to preferve every 
however, the work of Pruning Ihort occalion- pirt well furniflied with hearing wood, trained 
ally one or two years, See. as above, hither m llraight and clofe to the wall or efpalier at 
general or to particular fhoots as it may feem equal ditlances; ohferving feme fort of wall 
neccffary till a proper fet of branches are by that trees. See. require a general annual fupply of 
means obtained to give the head of the tree a young wood, fuch as peach and a!! other trees 
proper formation ; afterwards Piuning Ihort is which bear only on the iliuots of a year old; 
to he omitted, except occalionally to any par others require only an occaiional fupply of 
titular fhoot to fill a vacant fpace : but lot,., wood, fuch as apples, pears, See. and ail other 
forts of wall tiees i-'quire almoft a general kinds that bear on the old wood of from two 
Shortening of their fupply of Ihoots, fuch as >rt.'iree to ten or twenty yea: s old or more; fo 
peaches, nciMaiines, See. which bear only on that the fame branches continuing in bearing 
tli- youtig wood, have that of each year Ihort- many yeais, the trees require only a fupply 
ened, to force out a fupply of fhoots fur fu- of young Ihoots now and then to replace any 
ture hearing: other forts of wall trees and efpa- worn out and dead branches. See Summer and 
liers arc not, in the general conrfc of Prun- ff'lnter Pruning. 

ing, to he fhortet.cd, futh as pears, apples. For the myftery of Pruning confifts in being 
plums, and cherries, which continue bearing well acquainted with the nature of bearing of 
in the fame wood of from two or three to many the different forts of trees, and forming an 
years’growth. See Espalikrs. early judgment of the future cv-.-nt of fhoots 

After the trees ;.rc thus furnifhed with a and branches, and many other circumftances. 
prop*, r fpread of branches trained regularly to for which forne principal rules may be given ; 
the wall and efpalier, they will every year but there are particular inftances which can- 
throw out many more (hoots than arc wanted, not be judged of but upon the jfpot, and de- 
©r can be converted to ufe, hy being fome too pend chiefly upon practice and ohfervation. 
numerous, others ill placed, and others of a The nature or mode of hearing of the dif- 
bad growth; all of which mull therefore be ferent forts of wall and efpalier trees, &c\ is 
regulated accordingly by proper Pruning: for laterially to be confidcrcd in Pruning. 
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■For example, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
&c. all produce their fruit principally upon 
the young wood of a year old; that is, the 
/hoots produced this year bear the fruit the 
year following, and the fame of every year’s 
/hoots, fo that confequently, in all thefe trees, 
a general fupply of the belt regular fhoots of 
each year mull tie every where preferred, both 
in fummer and winter Pruning, at regular 
didances quite from the very bottom to the 
extremity of the tree one very fide, in fuch or¬ 
der as tofcem-cominguprcgularlyone after an¬ 
other; and generally trained principally all at 
full length during their fummer’s growth ; but 
in winter Pruning, a general fhortening, lefs or 
more, according to the ftrength of the different 
fhoots, is neceflary in order to promote their 
throwing out moreeffe&uallya fupply of young 
wood theenfuing fummer, from the lateral eyes, 
in propey places for training in for next yeai’s 
hearing ; the fruit-buds being generally pro¬ 
duced all along their fidcs immediately from 
the eyes, they rarely forming any confiderable 
fruit-fpurs, as in the apple, pear, &c. but the 
fame (hoots both produce the fruit and a fupply 
of /hoots at the fame time for the fuccceding 
year’s bearing, though it fhould be remarked, 
that all thefe trees alfo bear on cafual fmall 
natural fpurs, fometimes arifing on the two 
and three years’ wood, one or two inches in 
length, generally well furnifhed with bloflbm 
buus in*the proper fcafon; and fhould gene¬ 
rally he preserved for bearing; but always 
depend on the main young /foots as above for 
the principal bearers. 

Vines alfo produce their fruit always upon 
the young wood, fhoots of the fame year 
arifing from the eyes of the laft year’s wood 
only, and mud therefore have a general fup¬ 
ply of the befr regular /hoots of each year 
trained in, which in winter Priming tnuft be 
fhottened to a few eyes or joints, in order to 
folic out fhoots from their lower parts only, 
properly fituated to lay in for bearing the 
liuit the following year. 

Figs bear alfo only upon the young wood 
of a year old, and a general fupply of it is 
thercfoic neceflary every year; but thefe 
fhoots mud at no time oe (hortened, unlcfs 
the ends arc dead, bccaufc they always bear 
principally towards the extreme part of the 
fhoots, which if Shortened would take the 
bearing or fruitful parts away : betides, thefe 
trees for the‘general part naturally throw oat 
a fufficient fupply of fhoots every year foil 
future bearing without the precaution of 
Jhorteniog. 

And as to- pear, plum, and cherry 

trees, they graidfally bear principally on fpuis 


arifing in the general branches, of from two 
or three to ten or twenty years old, the fame 
branches and fpurs continuing bearing a groat 
numberof years, fo that having once procured 
a proper fet of branches, in the manneredrcK'dy 
direded, to form a fpreading head, no faVther 
fupply of wood is wanted than only fomc oc- 
calional /hoots now and then to fupply the 
place of any cafual worn-out or dead branch 
as before hinted; the above-mentioned fpers 
or fruit-buds are fhort robuft fhoots, of from 
about half an inch to one or two inches long, 
arifing naturally in thele trees, fir ft towards 
the once extreme pans of the branches of two 
or three years old; and as the branch inercafes 
in length, the number of fruit-buds inercafes 
likewiic accordingly; this therefore deter¬ 
mines, that in the general courfe of Pruning 
all thefe kind of trees, their branches that are 
trained in for bearing inuft not be pruned or 
(hortened, but trained at full length ; for if 
they were (hortened, it woidd divert them of 
the very parts where fruit-buds would have 
fir/l appeared, and, inftead thereof, would 
throw out a number of ftrong unneceflary 
wood-fhoots, from all the remaining eyes; 
thercfoie all the /hoots or branches of thefe 
trees fhould be trained principally at full 
length, and as they advance (Fill continue them 
entire ; thus they will all readily form the afore¬ 
mentioned little fpurs or fruit buds from almoft 
every eye ; when indeed there is a vacancy, 
and there is only one fhoot, where two ot 
three may be requifite, in which cafe pruning 
or fliortening is allowable in thefe trees, to 
force out the fupply required. See the differ¬ 
ent forts under their proper genera, alfo the 
article Dwarf-Trees. 

In thefe trees great care is neceflary to pre- 
ferve all the proper fruit-buds or fpurs, which 
are readily dillinguilhed by their fhort, thick, 
robuft growth, rarely exceeding one or two 
inches long. 

In the general courfe of Pruning all fprts 
of wall and efpalier trees, that when difplac- 
ing the fuperfluous and ill-placed wood. See; 
always lake them off quite clofc both in the 
fummer and winter Primings, not leaving any 
fpurs or flumps of them an inch or two long, 
as often done, which fills the tree full of dii- 
agrccablc flumps, and which pufhirlg out 
ilrongly from every eve, crowds the tree with 
a multitude of unncccflfary and irregular fhoots, 
and caufes great confufion and obfeurity, and 
exhaufts the fap to no purpofu, as well as oo- 
cafions a great deal of labour to retrench 
them ; remember therefore, that all improper 
and ineffefhial fhoots and brandies, neceflary 

be difplaced, mud be taken oft* quite dote 

to 
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to the place from whence they arifc; which 
in the fummer Pruning, if attended to early, 
while the (hoots are quite young and tender, 
they may readily be rubbed off' quite clofe 
w’th tlfe thumb; but when the (hoots be¬ 
come older and woody, as they will not rea¬ 
dily break, it muff be done with a knife, cut¬ 
ting them as clofe as poffiblc ; and all winter 
Pruning muff always be performed with a 
kwife. 

It fhould alfo generally be obferved in 
Pruning in fummer, that all the neceflary 
lupply of regular (hoots that are left for train¬ 
ing in, fliould never be fhortened during this 
ll-afon, tinlefs to particular (hoots to fill a va¬ 
cancy, or to reduce within bounds anv too 
long extended (hoots; for by a general lhoit- 
cning in this feafon, all the (lioots fo treated 
would foon pufh again yigoroufly from every 
eye, and run vour trees into a perfect thicket 
of ufelefs wood ; therefore all forts, whether 
they require (honeniug in the winter Prun¬ 
ing or not, fhould, in the fummer dreffing, 
be layed in at full length. 

Two feafons of Pruning are requifite for 
all forts of wall and cfpulicr trees,—a fummer 
and a winter Pruning. 

Summer Pruning.—The fummer Pruning 
is a mod neceflary operation ; every one muff 
know that in fpring and fummer wall and ef- 
palicr-trees abound with a great number of 
young fhoots that require thinning and other 
reforms to preferve the requifite regularity and 
beauty of rise trees, and encourage the fruit; 
and the fooner it is performed, the better ; it 
is therefore advilablc to begin this wotk in 
May or early in June, and timely diifuirthen 
the trees of all evidently redundant or fuper- 
fluous growth, and ill placed and improper or 
had (lioots; which maybe performed with 
confiduablv mote expedition and cxa&ncfs 
than if delayed till auer the tiers have (hot 
a confiderahle length and run into confu¬ 
sion and difordcr by their (hoots forming a 
thicket, when it will in a manner be impoflible 
to fee what you are about ; befulcs the d it ad¬ 
vantage of choaking up the fi uir behind fuch a 
thicket of wood and leaves ; it is therefore of 
great importance to proceed in this operation 
in tile month of Mayor early in June, or when 
the fame year’s (hoots are fufikiently formed 
to enable you to make a proper choice ; and if 
begun early in the leafbn, while the young 
fhoots are tender, or foft and hei haccous, as 
it were, the difplacing the ineilcilual and 
fuperabundant growths may be occaftonally 
effected by detaching or rubbing them otf 
clofe with the thumb and linger; but when 
more advanced to a woody (lute, the pruning- 
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knife, only, muft be employed in that buh- 
nefs. 

However, at any rate, let the work of fum¬ 
mer Pruning be proceeded in before the 
trees have fo far advanced in (hooting as to 
caufe much confuflon, which Would cofl you 
a great deal of pains, precaution, and per¬ 
plexity, to penetrate and break through the 
obfeurity to determine what is proper to re¬ 
trench or what to leave. 

Jn this Pruning, we obferved above, that 
a great many more (hoots arile from all the 
principal branches than are wanted, or 
can poflibly be trained with regularity, or than 
ate welf placed or proper for the purpofe ; 
our Inifinefs therefore now is to thin and regu¬ 
late them, by pruning away the fuperfluous 
fhoots, and all fuch as are ill-placed and of 
bad growth as aforefaid: as to fuperfluous 
(lioots, they*are to be confidered as fuch when 
any tree throws out a redundancy of wood, 
or much more than what is wanted, or than 
can be trained in ; of thefe you muft now re¬ 
trench the moft irregular placed, weakeft, and 
all fuch as are evidently not wanted for ufe, 
and where two or more (hoots any where 
arifc from the fame eye, clear all away but 
one of the beft, referving a fufficiency of the 
moderately ftrong and moll regular placed fide 
fhoots, and always a leading one at the end 
’of every branch, where it comnruxlioufly oc¬ 
curs; and all of which retained proper (lioots 
are to be regularly trained in to choofe from 
‘in the winter Pruning, leaving more or lei's in 
proportion, according to what the trees are, 
or the mode of bearing, as before hinted ; 
though in all thofe trees that bear always on 
the young wood, leave at lead doubly or trebly 
more (hoots at prefent than what may appear 
juft neceflarv, efpeeially of peaches, necta¬ 
rines, apricots, vines, figs, Sec. for it is highly 
requifite to referve plenty of regular young 
wood in fummer, to choofe from in winter 
Pi uning, to lay in for next year’s bearers ; but 
as to apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. which 
continue bearing many years on the fame 
branches, ihould leave only here and there 
fotne good well-placed (hoots towards the 
lower parts, or in anv vacancy lietwecn the 
main branches till winter; and if then not 
wanted, they arc eaiily retrenched. Ill placed 
<hoot3 being fuch as either grow directly from 
the front or back of the branches ftraight fore- 
right, (called fore-right (hoots.) or any other 
way fo ill placed as not to admit of training 
with regularity, fo muft all be cut out quite 
clofe ; and bad or hurtful growths being con¬ 
fidered as any very luxuriant fhoots, <i«llin- 
guilhed from the others by their Angularly 
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rank, vigorous {hooting, and are like to prove 
injurious hy drawing all the nouri foment, and 
impoverifoing the neighbouring ones that are 
of more moderate growth, fhould generally 
be removed, except where any may ieem pro¬ 
per to leave to fill a vacant fpacc, in which it 
may be pinched or pruned early to three, four, 
or five eyes, when it will furnifli you with 
the like number of more moderate lhoots to 
fill the vacancy. 

Where however a tree is in general in¬ 
clined to luxuriancy, it is proper to retain as 
many of the regular ihoots as can be commo- 
diouuy trained in with any regularity, in or¬ 
der to divide and exhauft the too abundant 
fap, which caufes the luxuriancy ; for by hu¬ 
mouring fomewhat the natural inclination of 
luxuriant trees by leaving plenty of branches 
and thefe moftly at full length, is the only 
method by which we can the moft readily 
reduce them to a more moderate {late of 
growth. 

Pay particular attention always to the lower 
parts of your trees; for frequently we {hall 
find proper {hoots arifing in places neceflary 
to be trained in, either to fupply a prefent or 
an apparent future vacancy, or as a referve 
to replace any decayed or worn-out or other 
bad branch, fo that if moderately ftrong well- 
placed {hoots arife in fuch parts, they are par¬ 
ticularly to be regarded at this time; and in 
winter Pruning, fuch of them as as are not 
wanted may he eaiily cut out. 

All weak trifling moots fhould now alfo be 
taken out, unlcfs any (hail appear ufeful to fill 
a vacancy, or likely to be of icrvice hereafter. 

Obferve in this Pruning not to diilurb the 
natural fruit-buds or fpurs, before deferibed. 

After having fummer Pruned and cleared 
any tree from all ufdcfs ihoots as above, let 
all the remaining proper ihoots he dircdlly, 
or as foon as they are long enough, trained 
in flraight and clofc to the wall or cfpalicrs, 
and all of them at full length during the fum¬ 
mer ieafon, for the raafons before given ; not 
fliortening any at this time, except, as before 
obferved, when there is any great vacancy in 
fome particular parts, it may be proper to 
cut or prune one or more contiguous (hoots 
to three, four, or five eyes or buds, in order 
to promote an emifiion of laterals accordingly 
the fame feafon, more effedtually to fupply 
the vacant fpaces; but let all the reft be trained 
at full length till winter Pruning, when they 
muA undergo another regulation ; and (horten 
thole of fuch^trees as require it, as peach, 
nedarine, &cT 

The work of training in the ihoots in this 
feafon h, if agaifift walls, both by nailing, by 


means of proper flireds and nails, and occa- 
fionaliy bv fattening in the fmaller (hoots, 
with little ilicks or twigs rtuck between the 
main branches and the wall; and for cfpa- 
Hers, tie than with fiuall oilers, ruiUes, or 
bai's firings. 

Having thus fummer drefled and trained 
your trees, it will be neceflary to review them 
occafmnally, in order to reform fuch branches 
or ihoots as may have ftarted from their placer, 
or taken a wrong diredlion, alfo that accord¬ 
ing as any freln irregular ihoots produced 
lince the general drefling may be difplaced ; 
and likewife as the already trained lhoots ad¬ 
vance in length or project from the wall or 
cfpalier, they ihould be trained in clofe, flill 
continuing them at full length during their 
fummer’s growth ; for every thing ihould be 
kept clofe and regular all fummer, whereby 
your trees will appear beautiful to the eye, 
and the fruit w ill (how itfelf, and attain its due 
perfection. 

For by thus properly fummer Pruning and 
training wail and elpaiicr trees early in the 
fummer, you preferve their regularity and 
profperity; and by clearing out all the unne- 
ceflary and ulelefs growth, training the reft 
clofe and regular, the fruit will receive all rc- 
quiiitc advantage from the fun, air, rains, See. 
and it will of courfe attain the greater perfec¬ 
tion both in fize, beauty, and flavour. 

Winter Pruning.—In the winter Pruning, a 
general regulation mutt be obferved both of 
the mother branches, as required, and the fup¬ 
ply of young wood laid in the preceding fum¬ 
mer and the proper time for this work is, in 
moft wall-trees, any time in open weather from 
the fall of the leaf in November until March. 

In performing this work of winter Pruning, 
it is proper to unnail or loofen great part of 
the branches, particulatly of peaches, nedta- 
rincs, apricots, vines, and fuch other trees, 
as requiie an annual fupply of young wood, 
and fome conliderablc regulation in the gene¬ 
ral branches. 

Firft look over all the principal or mother 
branches, and examine if any uie worn out 
or not furnilhed with parts proper for bearing 
fruit, according to the rules before i llu ft rated 
w.th rcfpedl to the nature of bearing of the 
different forts of trees; and let fuch branches 
l»c cut down either to the great branch from 
which they proceed, or to any lower (hoot or 
good brunch they may fupport toward their 
bottom part, leaving tnefe to fupply its place; 
likewife examine if any branches are become 
too long for the allotted (pace either at iidcs 
or top, and let them be reformed accordingly 
by (hortening them down to fome lower (hoot 
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or branch properly fituatcd to fupply the place ; 
being careful that every branch terminates in 
a young (hoot of fome fort for a leader, efpe- 
cially in all parts where room to extend them, 
according as the limited fpace admits, having 
the leader either placed naturally at the termi¬ 
nation ol' the branch ; or, where too long in 
any particular parts of the tree, prune the 
branch conformably to fome lower fhoot, &c. 
fo as it may Hill terminate in a proper leader, 
and not generally cut the extended branches 
to naked ftumpy or flubbed ends, as often 
praftifed by inexperienced pruners. 

From the principal or larger branches, pafs 
to the young wood of the year: or, however, 
in proceeding in this general winter Pruning 
both in the occaiional reform among the prin¬ 
cipal or older branches, and more general re¬ 
gulation requifite in the young wood of the j 
year, or {hoots of the preceding fummer, by! 
obferving the above’intimations relative to the! 
principal branches, the Pruning in the whole, 
both on the old and young wood, may he 
carried on regularly together at the fame time, 
cutting out or retaining according to circum- 
ffanccs ; as for inflance, in the older wood 
obferving the particulars as above, and as 
hereafter, and in the general fupply of young 
wood, cut out clofe all fore-right and other 
irregular (hoots that may have been omitted 
in the fummer Pruning ; likewife all very 
weak fhoots, and thole of very luxuriant 
growth, unlcfs it be neccflfary to keep fome to 
fupply a vacant place ; then of the remaining 
regular (hoots, you are to (cleft a greater or 
fmallcr portion to leave either as a general 
fupply for next year’s bearing, .as is reejuifite 
for peaches, ncftarincs, ajiricots, vines, anu figs ; 
or only in others fome occaiional (hoots, fuch 
as in full-trained apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, &c. cither fometimes to furnifh 
fome cafual vacancies, or to l'upply the places 
of any defeftive or improper branches, or in- 
clfcftual beams, as may cafuallv occur, or 
that of decayed or dead wood. 

Hut as peach, ncftarincs, apricots, vines, 
and figs, always bear principally on the year- ! 
old wood as hel’oie noticed, a general fupply j 
of young (boots muft be left in every part \ 
from bottom to top at regular difhmces, and, j 
at the fume time, fome proportional part of! 
-the rood naked old wood, and of the two 
preceding years pad l*earcrs, pruned out to 
make proper room for this rcquiiitc young 
fucccflional fupply of future bearers next dim¬ 
mer, neceflary now to lie retained in a general 
manner, both laterally, and as terminals to 
the general parent branches, which (liould 


now he pruned accordingly; and modly all 
the faid fupply of the prefent retained (hoots, 
except the fig, mull be more or lefs fhortened 
according to their fituation and drength, to en¬ 
courage their furnifhing more readily a proper 
fupply of (hoots in fpring and fummer for the 
fucceeding year’s bearing, as before obferved, 
leaving the dronged (hoots always the longed, 
as is more fully explained under each of their 
refpeftive genera ; but as the figs always hear 
towards the end of the (hoots they mud not Ire 
fhortened. 

And with refpeft to the apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. as they continue to bear on the 
fame branches of from two or three to many 
years’ danding, the faid bearers mud be con¬ 
tinued accordingly ; and the trees only require 
an occafiona! fupply of young wood 
ing as any of the branches become defeftive, 
or unfit for bearing, and want removing; 
which (liould now, in this winter Pruning, be 
cut out as it may feem neceflary, agree aide ct 
the foregoing intimations; fo mould accord¬ 
ingly train in here and there in proper places 
fome good regular young (hoots towards the 
lower part, and where it may feern neceflary, 
to be coming gradually forward to a bearing 
date, to be ready to replace worn out and 
other ufelcfs branches, to be cut out, 
bove, according as they may cafuallv occur : 
and of the young wood, fclcfting what may 
appear neceflary of the bed well placed (hoots 
(or the above occafions, and the fuperabun- 
dance, or thofe not wanted for that purpoi'e, 
together with all irregular-placed (hoots, rank 
luxuriants, and other ineffeftual growths, 
(liould be now cut clean out, clofe to wliencc 
they originate, not leaving any fpur or flump 
thereof, as every one of which, as we befenc 
obferved, would pu(h out fcveral flrong un- 
neceffarv (hoots the next fpring, to the.preju¬ 
dice botfi of the trees and fruit; have particu¬ 
lar regard to preferve the (hoots at the termi¬ 
nation of all the already trained branches en¬ 
tire, not however more than one (hoot to 
terminate each branch ; preferve alfo careful¬ 
ly all the proper fruit-fpurs; likewife obferve, 
that the fupply of young wood occafnmallv 
referred, and the branches in general of theft 
trees, (liould all be trained in at full length, 
ami continued fo in future, as far as the limit¬ 
ed fpace will admit: and according as any ex¬ 
tend above the wall or efpalier or any u hcir 
beyond their proper limits, they (liould be 
pruned down with diferetion to fome conve¬ 
nient bud, or lateral (hoot, or lower branch, 
which train alfo entire. 

In this Pruning, as in the fummer citelling, 
S U it 
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It is of importance to have a ftriifl eye to the 
lower parts of wall-trees, &c. to fee if there 
is 3 nv prelent vacancy or any that apparently 
will loon happen; in which cafes, if any good 
flioot is fituated contiguous, it fhould be 
trained in cither at full length, or (horten it to 
a few eyes to force out two or more fhoots if 
they fliull feem nceeffary ; for precaution 
- fhould ever he obferved in taking care to have 
betimes a fuffieient (lock of young wood com¬ 
ing forward to fill up any cafual vacancy, and 
fubflitute a new fee of branches in place of 
fuch os are either decayed or Hand in need of 
retrenchment. 

Sometimes in wall-trees and efpaiiers there 
arc many large difagrceablc barren l'purs, con- 
fifling both of old worn-out fruit-fpurs, and of 
cluflers of flumps of ihortened fhoots projedf- 
ing confulerably from the branches, occafioned 
by unfkilful Pruning when retrenching the 
fuperabundant and irregular fhoots, which, 
in Acad of being cut out clofc, are flumped 
off to an inch or two long, and in the courfe 
of a few years, forming numerous barren 
flumps, as above faid, and very little fruit, 
the trees appear like a flumped hedge ; it is 
therefore, in this feafon of Pruning, advifable 
to reform them as well as pofliblc by cutting 
ail the mofl difagrceable flumps clean out 
clofc to the branches, leaving thefe at full 
length, efpeeially of apples, pears, &c. as 
before advifed j and referve an occafional 
fupply of young wood in different parts ; and 
thus in two or three years you may reduce 
fuch trees to a regular figure and a proper ftate 
of bearing. 

Bad Pruning ruins many a good tree, as is 
obfervable in numerous gardens, where the 
wall trees and efpaiiers appear as jufl above 
deferihed, pruned every year, yet never pro¬ 
duce any tolerable crop of fruit. 

The reafon is, the operation Or art of 
Pruning is much more generally pradlifed 
than under A ood ; different pruners have dif¬ 
ferent ideas of Pruning : many proceed upon 
little or no principle, and often prune all 
trees alike ; anti their idea of Pruning often 
confifls in retrenching annually mofl of the 
young (hoots, and Ihortcning allthe branches of 
cveiy tree without exception, to the great in - 
juiy of fotne forts, and retarding their bear¬ 
ing : likewife many pruners, in retrenching 
the fuperfluous and irregular fhoots, inftend 
of cutting clofc, as formerly obferved, they 
often flump them off to about one or two 
imffacs long; thefe remaining flumps (hoot out 
again from every eye, and fill the tiee with 
mote numerous ufclefs fhoots than before. 


which being alfo pruned down to flumps of 
an inch or two long, as above, pra&ifing the 
fame every Pruning, fo as in the courfe of it 
few years every branch is loaded with cluflers 
of large rugged barren fpurs, formed wholly 
of the flumps of fhortened fhoots, occupying 
the places where fruit buds or natural fpurs 
might he expected ; and, as before intimated, it 
is an equally erroneous idea, obfervable in ma¬ 
ny pruners, that all the retained fhoots of v'all 
an clpalier trees in general mud, in the annual 
Pruning, undergo the difciplinc of the knife, fo 
ihortenall without diflindtion or reludfance, of¬ 
ten too withio much feverity on trees that fhould 
nor be fhortened, as to deftroy the very parts 
where fruit-buds would have been produced ; 
they thinking this general fhortening neccflary 
to Arengthen the brandies; which, however, 
in many forts, promotes a too vigorous 
growth, and retards their bearing ; particular¬ 
ly in trees that produce tticir fruit on natural 
(purs, forming themlelves gradually all along 
the fidcs of the brandies, often tirft towards 
the upper part, or that wtiicli was once the ex¬ 
treme part of the fhoots, that fhortening not 
only cuts off thefe firfl ftuitlul parts of the 
branches, hut throws the lap back with fo 
much vigour to the remaining buds, that, in- 
flead of forming fruit fpurs, almofl every bud 
pufhes out luxuriant fhoots, and the trees are 
continually crowded with uuncccffary wood, 
caufing a great annual trouble to letrench it, 
without the pleaftire of having a quarter of a 
crop of fruit; befides the annually cutting out 
fo much flrong wood is very prejudicial to 
fome forts of f ruit-trees. 

Too fevere injudicious Pruning in ftrong 
wood is greatly prejudicial to the health of 
fome forts of ftonc-fruit-trces, in particular, by 
caufing them to guin and foon decay. 

Plums and cherries, in particular, are of¬ 
ten greatly damaged by a too fevere dift i- 
pline of the knife, thefe trees being very lia¬ 
ble to guin by large amputations: it is there¬ 
fore of importance to attend to thefe trees 
well in the fumnicr Pruning, to retrench all 
the fuperfluous aud irregular fhoots betimes in 
the fumnicr while quite young, and pinch 
>t he is occafionally where wood is wanted to 
fill vacancies, fo as to require hut little Prun- 
ng out of large wood in winter. 

But if our former hints in the fuinmcr and 
winter Pruning are attended to in retrenching 
the ufclefs wood every year at the time advifed, 
you will always preleive your trees free from 
all tficumbrance ; and every part will be regu- 
arl^ filled with bearing wood, and their gene¬ 
ral management will prove cafy. 

A gene- 
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A general nailing, See. muft every year be 
performed, according as we advance with the 
Pruning. 

Therefore it is proper that every tree, as 
foon as pruned, he directly nailed to the wall,' 
or if efpaliers, tie or nail them to the treillagc, 
obferving, that in the winter Pruning, as the 
work of nailing, Sec. will require to be per¬ 
formed more or lei's upon all the branches, 
we muft he careful to train them with great 
regularity, nailing them along horizontally, 
as ftraight and clofe as poffible ; never crol’s 
any of the branches, but train them diflindt 
and parallel four to live or fix inches afundcr, 
formerly advifed, or in proportion to the 
iiv.e of the leaves and fruit of the different forts ,' 
making the oppofnc branches of each fide ar- j 
range equally in the fame petition. 

Thus far is principally all we have to ad¬ 
vance icfpecting the general mode of Pruning ! 
wall and cfpalicr trees ; particulars for each j 
foit 1 eing noiiced more fully under their pro¬ 
per genera ; hut what we have here advanced 
un fit this article Priming, is to convev fume 
general hints to unexperienced pruwrs, al¬ 
though tltcic are many expedients and rc- 
fources, not to he difeovered but by repealed 
practice and observation. 

Pruning Standards. 

Standard fruit trees require but very little 
Pruning : for as their branches have full fcope 
above to extend tbetrtfelves every way, they 
mull not be fhortened; bchdes, as our ftandard 
fruit-trees, confiding principally of apples, 
peats, plums, and cherries, which, as be¬ 
fore laid, bear fruit on natural fpurs arifing 
towards the upper parts of the branches, 
which, as obferved in the wall-tree and ef- 
paiicr Pruning, determines that we muft not 
lhoiten them, nor praDife any other Pt lin¬ 
ing than juft to reform any great irregulari¬ 
ty, &c. 

The firft occafional Pruning, however, ne- 
ceflary for ftandard Iruit-trees, is the fit ft two 
ears of their growth, in order to form their j 
eads fomewhat regular, by retrenching any 
irregular (hoots; and when deligncd to liave 
them form more regular fpreading heads, it 
is cuftomary to prune the firft fhoots, when a ' 
year old, down to four or five eyes, in order 
to force out lateral (hoots from thefe lower 
huds the following fummer, to give the head 
a proper formation. After this, fuffer the 
-branches to take their natural growth, except 
that, if, while the tices are young, any: 
very luxuriant (hoots ramble away confidcf-, 
ably from all the Others, and draw moft of the 
'nouridtmcur, it is proper-to prune them, ei-. 


ther by retrenching entirely very irregular ones, 
or (hortening others more or left, to fome 
regularity, to branch out confident with the 
requifite form of the head. 

But let it be remarked in general, that, ex¬ 
cept in fueh cafes of reducing irregularities, 
let the heads of all kinds of ftandaids always 
branch away as faft as poffible, both in length 
and laterally, agreeable to their natural mode 
of growing ; and they will naturally furnifh 
themfelvcs abundantly with hearing wood. 

Obferve however, that as, in ftandard fruit- 
trees of fome years’ growth, irregularities and 
diforderwill occafionally happen, which fhould 
he regulated a little by Pruning the moft con- 
fpicuoully irregular and redundant growths; 
performing it always in winter. 

Fur inftancc ; where any confiderablc 
branches grow right acrofs others, or in any 
other awkward direction, to incommode or 
cnule ronfulion, or much irregularity in 
the Iicad, they (houid be retrenched dole; 
likewife any blanch that rambles confiderably 
from all the reft, thould be reduced to order, 
by cutting it down to fome convenient lower 
branch, fo as to preferve fome regularity. 
Where tlie head is conlidcrablv crowded with 
wood, let the word of the redundancy be thinned 
out as regularly as poffible, cutting them clofe 
to their origin ; obferve likewife thatasfome- 
times very vigorous llioots arife confiderably 
in the heart of the tree, or towards the bottom 
of the main branches, often growing upright, 
and crowd the middle of the head, they fhould 
be conftantly retrenched to their very bottom; 
cut out alfo any very cankered parts, and all 
decayed wood ; and clear otFail fuckers from 
the root and ftem. 

Standard trees thus difburthened from any 
confiderablc irregularities and confuiion, fo 
as all the proper brandies have full fcope to 
fpread free and eafy in their natural manner, 
will not fail to repay the trouble in the fu- 
perior quality of their future fruit.— See each 
fort under its proper genus, alfo Orchard- 
trees. 

Pruning Fore/3 Trees, (Pc. 

With rel'pedl to Pruning of foreft and or¬ 
namental trees, flowering (hrubs, &c. it is 
very inconfiderable. 

Foreft trees, &c. mull be fuffered to run 
up as faft as poffible, fo their heads mud not 
be fhortened ; all that is neceflary is, to prune 
off lateral branches occafionally from the 
ftem ; or if, while young, any lateral thoot 
of the head isof a very rude rambling growth, 
it is proper to reduce it as you fee convenient; 
but otherwise fuller the top and genu al branches 
5 U 2 of 
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of the head to remain entire, ami take their 
own natural growth ; only prune lower Hig¬ 
glers occasionally; obferving, however, it is 
very improper to trim up the ftem too high, 
as often p radii led to fore If trees, as fcarce to 
leave any upper branches to form a head : ne¬ 
ver, therefore, trim the ftem much higher 
than the full fpread of the principal branches ; 
for a f ull head is both ornamental and effim- 
riuliv ncccflfarv to the profperity of the tree. 
See Planting. 

And as to the fhrub kind, they ftiould alfo, 
for the general part, take their own growth 
at top ; and only prune occafionally any lower 
Higglers, from the lower part of the ftem, or 
any very irregular rambling fhoot of the head, 
and all dead wood : but except in thefc cafes, 
let their heads moftly flioot in their own way, 
according to their different modes of growth, 
in which they will appear always the moll 
agreeable. 

Where, however, it is required to keep 
flirubs low, in any particular compartment, 
you mull regulate this as you (hall fee con¬ 
venient, with your pruning-knife, preferably 
to garden-lhears, which fhould never he ufed 
in that bufinefs to flirubs and trees in rural 
growth ; in all of which, knife Pruning is the 
mod eligible. 

Pruning Implements. 

For the purpofc of general Pruning, feveral 
implements are neceflary, fuch as Pruning- 
knives, faws, chifels, hand-bills, hatchets. See. 

As to Pruning-knives, two or three dif¬ 
ferent fixes are requiiite, in order to enable 
ns to prune neatly ; a ftrong one for cutting 
out larger branches, {hoots, &c. and a final] 
one for the more exadt Pruning among the 
Irnaller branches and flloots of peach and nec¬ 
tarine trees, See. thefe knives are generally 
made curving at the point; they fliould not 
be too long, broad, and cl unify, but have 
rather a fhortilh narrow blade, and but very 
moderately hooked at the point, for when 
too crooked they are apt to hang in the wood, 
and not cut clean j it is alfo proper to be fur- 
niflied with a ftrong thick-backed knife, to 
ufe by way of a chifel occaiionally, in cutting 
out any bard fluhboru flumps, Sec. placing 
the edge on the wood, and with your nailing 
hammer ftrike the back, of it, and it will rea¬ 
dily cut through even and fmooth. 

Pruning hand-faws are proper for cutting 
out any large branch too thick and ftubborn 
for the knife ; they fliould be of moderate fixes, 
one of which fliould be quite fmall and narrow, 
in order to introduce it occafionally between 
the forks ofthe branches, to cut to exa&nefs. 


As faws generally leave the cut rough, it 
is proper to fmooth it with a knife or a prun- 
ing-chifel. 

Priming chifels are neccffary to pfe occa- 
.flonally, both to cur off any thick hard branch 
and large hard knotty part, or flump, and to 
fmooth cuts in large brandies, Sec. after a law; 
they fliould be flat, and from about one to 
two inches abroad; fometimes large ftrong 
chifels, fixed on a long pole, are ufed* in 
Pruning or lopping branches from the ftems 
ot high ftandard forell trees, one mail hold¬ 
ing the child againft the branch, while an¬ 
other, with a large mallet or beetle, ftrikis 
the end of the pole. 

A hand-bill and hatchet are alfo necclT.it v 
to ufe occaiionally among larger kinds of the 
ftandard trees. 

All thefc Pruning tools, in their piojicr dif¬ 
ferent fixe*, may be had at all the cutlery 
lhops and ironmongers, alfo of many of the 
nurferv and feedfmen. 

PRUNUS, Plum-tree ; compiifing alio 
the Cherry-tree, Apricot, Laurel, Sc c. 

This noted genus comprehends different 
forts of valuable fruit-trees, fome flowering 
flirubs, and beautiful ever-greens ; and to 
foine it may feem irregular to fee tile Cherry- 
tree, Apricot, Laurel, Sec. arranged as Ipecics 
of the lame genus as the Plum-tree, as being 
formerly conlidcred each as a diftind genus ; 
but late difeoveries in botany prove them to be 
all fpecies of Pruntt. r, and modern botanifts 
range them accordingly ; all the Ipecics of 
which are of hardy growth, garnillicd with 
Ample fpcar-lhaped and oval leaves, and pen- 
tapctalous icufandrious flowers, fuccccdcd by 
drupaceous fruit. 

Ciafs and order, Ic of nubia. Monogyma. 

Charaiiers.'] Calyx is monophyllnus, 
beli-thapcd, five-parted, ami deciduous. Co¬ 
rolla, five large, roundifli, fpreading pe¬ 
tals. Stamina, twenty or more filaments 
inferred into the calyx, and fhort didymous an¬ 
ther*. Pistillum, a roundifli germcri. 
Header ftyle, and orbicular ftigma. Peri- 
carpium, a roundifli drupaceous fruit, in- 
clofinga roundilh, comprefled, hard nut. 

The principal fpccics of this genus are— 
common cultivated Plum-tree, having nu¬ 
merous varieties: Bullace-tree—Sloe-tree, 
or Black thorn—Cherry-tree, having many 
varieties—Padus, or Bird Cherry—Apricot- 
tree, many varieties—and Laurel-tree: . ob¬ 
serving, that, although all of the fame genus, 
feveral of the forts differ materially from one 
another: we therefore think it eligible to 
range or clais them according to their nature 
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or kinds, under the following heads—Plum 
kinds—Cherry kinds—Apricot kinds—Laurel 
kinds, See. all however under the gcnerical 
name Primus. 

Plum Kinds. 

Under this head we may comprife three 
fpecies, viz.— i. Cultivated Plum-tree, and 
its numerous varieties.—2. Bullace-tree.— 

Sloe-tree. 

•I. Pr u n v s domc/iica. 

Domrjlic Primus , o> common cultivated Plum- 
tree.] Grows fifteen to twenty feet high, or 
more, garuithed with oval-fpcar-fhapcd leaves, 
and with the pedunculi for the molt part iin- 
gly, terminated by white flowers, fuececdcd by 
Plums, of many different lhapes, fizes, co¬ 
lours, ami pn.pet ties in the varieties. 

Varieties. } 'J lie varieties of the domeftic 
Prunus arc very numerous, dpeiially of the 
tiuii ; alt the different Yoits being varieties ol 
this fpecies, though the trees of the different 
varieties oltcu differ fomewhat in their growth, 
foinc being Prong /hooters, othejs model ate,, 
and frequently vaiy in the li/e and colour of 
their fhoots and leaves ; thole bearing large 
fruit have generally larger leaves in propor¬ 
tion ; and the difference in iluipc, hze, &c. of 
the fruit is alfo very contiderablc in different 
vaiictics, fomc being i ound, others oval, and 
fomc being not much larger than Cherries, 
others as large as eggs ; and fome are yellow, 
others black, blue, red, and fome green, &cc. 
all of which varieties ripen perfectly in our 
gardens and orchards. 

Principal vaiictics of the fruit are, 

White Primordium, or yean IJative Plum .— 
A imnlliib, oblong, yellow Plum, powdered 
with a white bloom, cftecincd chiefly for it* 
early pcrfcAion ; ripe the middleor end of July. 

Morocco, or early black Damafk Plum .—A 
iniddlc-fized, round, black ilh-purple fruit, 
pow’dcrcd with blue, is well flavoured, and 
discharges the Pone ; ripe end of July. 

Little Damafk Plum. -A final/, round 

black, well-flavoured Plum ; ripe end ot Juh 
or beginning of Atm up. 

Gnat Damajk Violet Plum. — A moderately 
large, roundiih-ova), dark-blue Plum, co 
veicd with-a violet bloom, is of a rich juiev 
flavour, and quits the ftone ; ripe in Auguft. 

Pi ccacc de Tours. —A roundiih, dark-purple, 
fine, early Plum. 

Queen Claude Plum , fomc times called Green 
Gage. —A mitldlc-fized, round, yellowifh- 
green Plum, having a firm, deep-green pulp, 
of a fine rich flavour, and quits die Pone : 
ripe in September. 

Little Queen Claude Plum,—A fmall, round, 


whitifh-yellow Plum, powdered with white, 
and parts from the Pone ; ripe end of AuguP 
and beginning of September. 

Green Gage Plum. —A middlc-fized, round- 
ifti, green Plum, fometimes purplifh on the 
funny fide, having a ycllowiPi-grecn firm pulp, 
of a moP delicious rich flavour, but does not 
difeharge the Pone freely ; is one of our molt 
valuable Plums, and the tree a great bearer; 
ripe the end of AuguP and beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Varieties."] There are fevcral varieties of 
grecnith Plums, that go bv the name of Green 
Gages, that are of inferior quality. 

Blue Gage Plum. —A middle fizcJ, ronndifli, 
bluilh Plmn, of a rich flavour ; ripe begin¬ 
ning or middle of September. 

Orleans Plum. —A iniddle-fized, round, 
pale-red Plum, often of a whitifh-green co¬ 
lour on the fide awav from the fun ; is of hut 
a middling flavour, and quits the Pune clean. 
The tree is of lpreading growth, a remark¬ 
ably great bearer, and very profitable for com¬ 
mon ufe, and for thofe who fupplv the mar¬ 
kets ; ripe end of AuguP and beginning of 
September. 

Drap d'Or, or Cloth of Gold Plum.—A tnid- 
dic-fized, roundiih, bright-yellow Plum, fpot- 
ted with red, of an excellent vinous flavour, 
and adheres to the Pone ; ripe beginning or 
middle of September. 

Black Pcrdrigan Plum. —A middlc-fized, o- 
val, dark-coloured Plum, powdered with a 
violet bloom ; is of a fine rich flavour ; ripe 
middle or end of AuguP. 

Blue Pcrdrigan Plum. —A large, roundifh,. 
Muifh-colourec) Plum, replete with a deli¬ 
cious juice ; ripe end of AuguP. 

White Pcrdrigon Plum. —A middle-fized, 
roundifh-oblong, whitifh-yellow fruit, covered 
s ith a white bloom ; is firm, juicy, rich, 
and quits the ftoneripe end of Auguft and 
beginning of September. 

Roche Cour bon, or Red Diaper Plum.—A 
middle-lizcd, round, fine-red Plum, powdered; 
v ith a violet bloom, is high flavoured, and 
adheres to the ftone; ripe end of Auguft. 

Red Imperial Plum. —A large, oblong- 
oval, flattilh, pale-red Plum, covered with a 
whitifh bloom ; is of but a middling relift}, 
and parts from the ftone ; ripe middle of Sep¬ 
tember. 

White Bonum Magnum , Mogul or Egg 
Plum. — A remarkably large, oblong-egg- 
ihaped, whitifh-yellow Plum, powdered with 
a white bloom, having a fine pulp that cleaves 
to the ftone ; more efteemed for culinary ufe, 
than eating raw: the tree rtioots ftroag, with 

very 
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very large leave:;; is a great bearer, and the! 
fruit is the large ft of the Plum kind ; ripe be 
ginning or middle of September. 

Rt d Botntm Magnum , J'ometimes called the 
Great Imperial Plum. —Avery large, oval-ob¬ 
long, deep-red Plum; not of a rich flavour, but 
is excellent for preferring and culinary pur- 
pofes; ripe beginning or middle of Septem¬ 
ber. 

Fotheringham Plum. —A large, oblong, fine- 
red Plum, having a fine rich pulp that quits 
the ftone ; ripe end of Auguft and beginning 
of September. 

A'lyrohalan Plum.—A middle-fired, black- 
purple, very fine plum ; ripe in Auguft and 
September. 

Briguole Plum. —A largifli, oval, vellowifh 
Plum, tinged with red next the fun, having 
a firm, dry, ticli pulp, is in much eftimation 
tor fweetmeats ; ripe in September. 

Lc Royal Plum.--A large, roundifh, light- 
red, finelv-powileicd Plum, having a juicy 
ftignrv pulp, that cleaves to the ftone; ripe 
end of Auguft and September. 

Cheflsn Plum.——A middle-fized, oval, 
blackith-blue Plum, powdered with a violet 
bloom ; ripe towards the middle of September. 

JJ'ent n orth Plum .—A large, oval, ycllowifh 
Plum, of an acid relilh, and feparates from 
the ftone ; is a good culinary fruit ; ripe in 
September. 

Afirabcllc Plum. —A final!, round, greeniili- 
vellow Plum, having a rich pulp, that dif- 
eharges the ftone, and the tree a great bearer ; 
ripe end of Auguft. 

slpricnt Plum. —A large, round, vellowifh 
Plum, having a firm, dry, fweet pulp, that 
feparates from the ftone j ripe beginning or 
middle of September. 

St. Catharine Plum. —A large, oblong-o¬ 
val, yellowilh-amber-coloured Plum, pow¬ 
dered with a white bloom, having a rich juicy 
agreeable pulp, adhering clofe to the ftone : 
ripe end of September. 

Jmpcratricc Plum. —A ffnallifh-middle-fized, 
roundifh, dark-bluifh-purple, finely-powdered 
Plum, of an agreeable flavour, the pulp adher¬ 
ing to the ftone ; ripe in the beginning of Oc-i 
tone. r. t 

Little Green Damajk Plum. —A fmall,’ 
round, grccnilh Plum, powdered with a whit- 
ith bloom, having a green very agreeable pulp, 
adhering to the ftone; ripe middle or end oij 
September. ) 

Pear Plum. —A moderate-fired, oval, whit-! 
jfb-yellow Plum, of an interior flavour, cfteem-l 
cd principally for preferr ing ; ripe late in Sep¬ 
tember. 

Aft feel Plum.—A finallifh, oblong, flat, 


dark-red Plum, of but an indifferent relifli ; 
ripe in September. 

Damafccne Plum or Damfon. —A finall, 
roundifh, dark-blue Plum, of a tolerably agree¬ 
able acid relifli, both for eating and culinary 
purpofes, and the tree a great bearer ; ripe in 
September. 

St. Julian Plum.—A final], round, dark- 
violet-coloured fruit, covered with a mealy- 
powder ; has but little relifli r ripe end *of 
September. 

Cherry Plum.—A very final!, round, chcr- 
ry-fhaped, red Plum, valued chiefly as a cu~ 
riofitv ; and the tree is often printed among 
flowering fhruhs, for the fake of its beautiful 
bloom in fpring ; and its cherry-like fruit ex¬ 
hibit a pretty variety in fummer ; though by 
its flowering verv early, the bloom is often 
cut off, and l'cldom fucccedcd by much 
fruit. 

Thus far is principally all the moft noted 
varieties of this fruit cultivated in the Eng- 
lifh guldens, and in the nurfeties for laic ; 
though tliere are numerous other varieties, 
particulailv of the common fort, growing in 
the orchards and hedges of farmers, &c. in 
different parts of the country ; all the forts 
being varieties of one fpccies, fiift obtained 
from feed; and the approved forts of them 
have been multiplied and continued by bud¬ 
ding and grafting. See their Propagation. 

fiut beiides the above varieties ot the. fruit, 
there ate alio the following for ornamental 
plantations. 

Double-bloffomed Plum-tree—Gold-ftripcd- 
leaved—Silver ftriped-lcaved-—and the ftonc- 
Icfs Plum. 

The two following fpecies, Bullace-trcc 
and Sloc-bujh, grow wild in hedges, but ate 
fometimes cultivated both for variety and ufe. 

2. Prunus injititia. 

IVild Plum, or Bullaee tree ,] Grows twelve 
or fifteen feet high, the branches fomewhat 
fpinous ; oval leaves, hairy underneath, and 
the pcdunculi by pairs, terminated hy white 
flowers, fucccedcd by finall, round Plum- 
likc fruit, of different colours in the different 
varieties. 

Varieties arc,] Common black-fruited— 
White-fruited- 1 — Retl-fruitcd ; all of which 
ripen late in autumn. They are very acid, 
though of a tolerably agreeable flavour, and 
by many eftcemed very wholcfome, if eaten 
when quite ripe. They grow wild in the 
hedges in many parts ot England, &e. in 
great abundance, fo are not often cultivated : 
a few plants however merit culture for va¬ 
riety, alfo tome in the fhru'bhery and wil- 
dctad's compartments, where they will cfFcdt 

an 
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an agreeable diverfity m autumn when in fruit 
3. Pr WHVifpiitoJa. 

Thorny Prunus. Blackthorn, or Sloe-tree.] 
■Grows ten or twelve feet high, very branchy 
and bufhty quite from the bottom, armed with 
firong tharp fpines, fmall, fpear-fhaped, 
fmooth leaves ; peduuctili growing lingly, ter¬ 
minated by flowers, fucceeded hy (mail, round, 
black, berry-like fruit, the fmalleft of the Rkim 
kind ; ripe late in autumn. It grows wild 
every where in hedges and woods, and is ve¬ 
ry proper to plant for field hedges, being of 
very quick dole growth. Sac Hedges. 

The above three ipecies are ail that are pro¬ 
per to arrange under this head, confidcred as 
of the Plum kind, in refpedt to the growth of 
the trees, and nature of the fruit; though the 
firft fpoeios only, and its varieties, are proper 
for general cuUuie. 

The trees of all the forts arc of the decidu- J 
ous tribe, of hauly growth, and profper in! 
any common foil and expofure ; they all flow- • 
cr or hlolhuu ptofufely in the fpring, April, 
and beginning of M \\, and make a fine ap¬ 
pearance ; all the flowers of cvety fort conlill 
each of live fin ill petals, and twenty or more 
ilamma, the flowers and fruit being produced 
on fiiort fpurs arifing from the titles and ends 
of (lie branches; and the lruil ripens in au¬ 
tumn, gradually in different forts from the 
middle of July until October; exhibiting a 
moft delightful vatiety in the different colours, 
fhapes, and fixes, of the cultivated Plum kinds 
in particular, as well as afford a muff ufeful 
fupply for family ufe, both as excellent table 
fruit, and for various culinary purpofes, and 
for pteferving, &c. 

With rclpcdt to the merit of the di.Terent 
fpecies. Her. the hrtt lent, Cultivated Plum-tree 
and varieties, e/cry one knows its value as 
a fruit tree, and no good garden fhould he 
without a collection ol tile belt forts ; and as j 
to the ornamental varieties, dnui)le-blnfih.n 
kind and ftriped-lcaved ioits, as alio thcCner- 
jy Plum, they are proper for decotating the 
fhrufibery; hut the leeond and thiid ipeeics, 
Rnllacc-Ute and Sloe-buy), they are only fomc- 
fimes admitted in gardens, orchards, (hrubbcrv, 
&c. for variety, particulaily the former, the 
fruit of which caul'c an agreeable diverfity 
whilft growing, and alf .rd vaiiety at table, 
when ail the more rich ftone-fruits are gone : 
as to the Sloe-tree, however, its principal me¬ 
rit is to plant for forming field hedge-., as be¬ 
fore obferved} it grows thick and thorny from 
file very bottom, andmakesa llmngclofe hedge. 

The common Plum-tree and its vatieties may 
be trained both as dwarfs for walls and efpa- 


fiers, See. and ftandards and half ftandards. 
1 hofe, however, trained againft walls and cf- 
palicrs, generally produce the largeft and faireft 
fruit; fofhouldalwaystrainfomeofthebeftforts 
in both thefe ways, and may have any of the 
varieties as ftandards in the garden or orchard. 
Propagation of all the above Species and Va¬ 
rieties. 

Firft, the common Plum tree.—As to the 
method of railing Plum trees, all the varieties 
were firft obtained by feed, /'. e. from the 
ftones of the fruit ; and the approved kinds, 
io acquired, were afterwards multiplied hy 
grafting and budding ; for they do not continue 
the fame forts from feed, as from the feed of 
one tree there may rife many different forts, 
and probably not one like the mother-tree, 
or very few that produce fruit worth eat¬ 
ing ; but being in poffcffion of any approved 
forts, they may be multiplied at pie.ili.ire, bv 
ingrafting fiioots or buds of them into any 
kind of Plum-flocks. 

Tne general propagation therefore of Plum- 
trees is, hy grafting and budding, and may 
alio be incrcafed occafionally by layers ; but 
tire two former are the moft eligible methods 
of propagation. 

By.Grafting and Budding.—This is per¬ 
formed upon Stocks of any forts of the Plum- 
kind raifed from the ftones, fown in autumn 
in beds of good earth, about two inches deep; 
and when tiie plants are a year old, they be¬ 
ing planted out in nurfery rows two feet and 
a half alunder, and having from one to two 
or three years’ growth, will be in a fit or¬ 
der to graft or hud with the defired forts; 
which is performed in the uftul way, either 
low in the ilock for dwarfs, and at fcveral 
feet height tor ftandards (See Grafting 
and Inoculation) : obferving, that when 
cue firft fhoots from the graft or hud are one 
year old, thofc of the trees deligncd as dwarfs 
lor walls, &c. fhould be headed down within 
live or fix inches of the bottom, more parti¬ 
cularly of the budded trees, in order to force 
out laterals from the lower eyes, fo as to fur- 
nifh a proper let of branches, proceeding re¬ 
gularly from the bottom of the tree, to cover 
‘■‘very part of the wall «md efpalier. But as 
to ftandards, their firft fhoots may either be 
1 utiered to run and branch in their own wav, 
or headed to a lew eyes, if it lhall 1‘cem ne- 
ceflary, to force out lower laterals to give the 
head a more tegular fpreuding formation; af¬ 
terwards, let (item all take their own giowth. 

When the trees thus raifed hy grafting ( .r 
budding arc from one to two or three ycu:s 
old, they arc of a proper fixe for final tr.i.n'- 
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Ranting into the garden, &c. though trees of they advance in length, train in horizontally 
iix or eight years old may he fafely tranfplant- at full length all fummer, unlefs you would 
ed; remarking however, the younger they forward a farther fupply of lower branches 
are planted where they are to remain, the as faft as poffible; in which cafe, you may 
fooncr and more firmly they will eftablilh pinch the young, flioots in May dotvn to a 
themfelvcs, and form for bearing. few eyes; each will tlirow out feveral laterals 

By Layers.—This is only praftifed occa- the fame year, which train alfo horizontally at 
fionally ; performed any time from November full length during the fummer’s growth ; and 
till March, chufing the laft fummer’s fhoots, in winter pruning, cut out only any foreright 
and lay them by flit-laying; in one year they and hack (hoots, and train in all the regqlar 
will be rooted ; they mull then be leparated, ones at full length; for the branches of thefe 
and planted in nurlery-rows, and trained ei- trees mud not be fliortened, only occafionally 
ther for dwarfs or ftandards, as may be required, to procure wood to fill vacancies, becaufc the 
The tlouble-hloflbm Plum, the two llriped branches always form fruit-fpurs firft towards 
varieties, and ftonelcfs kind, are all propa- their extreme parts, which would be deftroyed 
gated by budding or grafting upon any kinds by ftiortening ; fo that after having fliortened 
of Plum-flocks, cither for dwarfs, or half or the firft and fecond year’s flioots oceufionallv, 
full ftandards. as above, and thereby procured a proper let 

And the Bullacc-trce, and Sloc-bufli or of lower horizontals, to give the head its lirfl 
Black-thorn, are propagated by fuwing the form; let the whole then be trained in entile 
berries or flones an inch deep in a bed of about four, five, or fix inches afumler ; and, 
common earth in autumn; and the Sloe-tree according as the trees (hoot, every fummer 
alfo abundantly by fuckers from the root. train an a ncccflary fupply of the regular 
Obferve however, that to continue the dif- flioots to fill the wall, &cc. at the fame time 
ferent varieties of the Bullacc tree diftineft, retrench fuperfluities, and irregular and very 
they mull be propagated by budding, graft- rank luxuriant growths, and train the Apply¬ 
ing, or laying. of Tegular wood ftill at full length at the 

Planting them in the Garden , &c. and general above diflances ; and thus the trees will foon 
Culture. cover a large fpace, anti the fame branches. 

The feafon for planting all die forts of not fliortened, will continue bearing many 
Plum-trees is any time in open weather, from years. Seq Pruning. 1 

the fall of the leaf in November until March. For all the forts of Plums bear principally 
The trees of all the varieties will fucceed upon fpurs, half an inch or an inch long, 
in any common foil of a garden or orchard, arifmg from the fidcs of die branches, of from 
and in any open expofure ; allot however j one or two to many years old, when trained 
fome of the beft forts for walls and cfpaliers, j always at full length ; hut if fliortened, they 
obferving thofe for walls fliould generally j would throw out a multiplicity of ufelcls 
have an caft or weft afpecSl, or even a fouth j wood, and hardly any fruit-fpurs; therefore 
wall for fome of the choiccft forts ; and fome j fliorten none, except fome occafional fhoots 
may alfo be planted againft a north wall, to j to fill any cafual vacancy, and always train 
furnifli fome late fruit: and thofe for cfpu- the general branches at full length, both in 
liers may be planted around any of the open the fummer and winter pruning, 
quarters, as may alfo the ftandards. Ohfcrve all the forts of wall and cfpalier 

Firft, of planting and managing the trees; Plum-trees fliould be pruned twice every 
deiigned for walls and cfpaliers. 1 year, a fummer and a winter pruning, in or- 

Plant the wall and efpalicr trees fifteen or dcr to retrench fuperfiuitics of each year, arid 
eighteen feet diftancc ; though if the walls, all toreright and other irregular flioots, and 
&c. are rather low, eighteen or twenty feet bad wood, and to train in a neceffary poition 
diftance will be requijitc, in order that in 1 of young wood where wanted to fill vacancies 
default of a proper height of walling, there or to fupply the place of decayed, worn-out, 
may be more fcope to train the branches ho- and other bad branches, that may cafuallv 

r,Z £!J t r lly * -re , occur; obferving the general directions, for 

-Ublerve, it the trees thus planted arc quite fummer and winter pruning, under the arti- 
young, being only of one year’s (hoot from cle Pruning. 

the grafting or budding, they fliould in March Standard Plum-trees may be trained lioth 
beheaded down, a* before obferved, to four as full ftandards and half ftandards, budding 
or five eyes, to force out lower horizontals or grafting the former (lx feet high, and the 
jii the enluing fummer, which, according as latter only three or four; or both kinds may 

lie 



be worked low in the flock, and the ftrfl 
fhoot trained tothofe heights for a ftem; then 
let them branch away and form a head. 

Thefe ftandards may be planted both in 
the garden fend orchard, at from about twenty 
to thirty feet diftance ; which having had 
their head previoufly Shortened in the nurfery 
when one year old from budding. See. if 
thought neceflary, in order to force out lower 
benches to give the head a fpreading form, 
they ftiould now be planted with their heads 
entire, all but retrenching any irregularity, 
and iliould afterwards be permitted to take 
their natural mode of growth, except juft re-, 
forming occafionally any crofs-placcd or very 
crowded branches, and all dead wood. 

Cherry kinds- 

Prunus Cera/ns, or Cherry-tree. 

The Cherry was formerly placed as a di- 
ft in€l genus ( Cerafits ); but its charadtrs prov¬ 
ing the fame as the Plum, and as both forts 
readily take by budding or grafting upon one 
another, it is now retained as a fpecies of 
Prunus. There is but one fpecies of the cul¬ 
tivated Cherry, but winch, like- the Plum, 
fports exceedingly in variety; there are, how- : 
ever, fcvcral fpecies of the Cherry kind, as 
Common Cherry-tree—Wild Cherry-tree— 
Bird Cherry, See. the firft of which and its 
varieties is die principal fpecies for general 
culture for the fruit; likewife fome of the 
Wild Cherry; all the others are for the 
ihruhbcry.and. other ornamental plantations. 

The fpecies are, 

l. Prunus Cerafits. 

(Cerafusj—or Common Cherry-tree,'] Grows 
twenty feet high, or more, garnilhed with 
oval-lanceolate, fmooth leaves, almoft feffile, 
umbellate clofters of flowers, fucceeded by 
large roundifh red fruit of different ftzes ana 
properties in the varieties. 

Varieties of the fruit.] The above fpecies 
comprehends many varieties of the fruit, the 
molt material of- which are die following. 

Common Red Kentijh Cherry. —The tree 
forms a fpreading head, with numerous (len¬ 
der branches, bearing round bright-red Cher¬ 
ries, of a fharp aciu rclifh, unlefs permitted 
-to hang till dead ripe, when they become of 
a dark-red colour, and of a high flavour ; is 
a remarkably great bearer, and proper to cul¬ 
tivate where large quantities of the fruit are 
required for fale, is alfo profitable for private 
ufc, and if full ripe, is an excellent Cherry ; 
ripe in July. 

This variety is fuppofed to be the original 
kind, and that moft of the other forts were 
firft railed from it. 

Little May Cherry.-^ The tree a moderate 


J /hooter, havingfleixfcr fooetsanfl final! 
leaves, and fmall, round, red froir, valued 
chiefly for its early perfection ; ripe, end of 
May or beginning of Tune. 

Common May-Dime Cherry. — The tree 
large, fpreading, and a‘great better, having 
large, round, dark-red, very fine earing Cher¬ 
ries ; ripe fometimes in the end of May, but 
inoflly in June. 

Arch-Duke Cherry. —The tree large, branch* 
ing ftrong and ereduy, having larger, round, 
dark-red fruit; ripe, end of June and in 
July. 

White-Heart Cherry, —The tree is of very 
large fpreading growth, producing heart- 
Ihaped, whitifh fruit, ringed with red next 
the fun ; ripe in June and July. 

Red-Heart Cherry. — A larger, heart- 
fhaped, red-coloured, excellent Cnerry; ripe, 
June and July. 

Black-Heart Cherry, — A large, heart- 
(haped, very dark-red, rich-flavoured Cherry; 
ripe, end ofjjune and in July. 

Amber-Heart Cherry.-—A. middling-fized, 
heart lhaped, amber-coloured fruit; ripe, mid¬ 
dle or end of July. 

Oie-Heart Chetry. —A very large, hdhrt- 
,lhaped, red Cherry; ripe, middle or end of 
July. 

Bleeding- Heart Cherry .—A large, longifh, 
heart-lhaped, deep-red, beautiful Cherry, but 
the tree no great bearer ; ripe, middle or end 
of July. 

Hcrtftrdjhirc late Heart Cherry. —A mtddle- 
fized, neart-fhaped, firm, good Cherry ; ripe# 
end of July ana beginning of Auguft. 

Carnation- coloured Cherry. —A very large# 
roundifh, white and red, beautiful, firm 
Cherry; ripe, end of July, and in Auguft. 

Lukeward Cherry. —A middle-lived, round- 
ilh, dark-coloured, very good Cherry; ripe# 
end of July. 

Morelh Cherry. —The tree a moderate' 
Ihooter, but fpreading, with numerous flen- 
der branches, and a great bearer, producing 
large, round, dark-rea fruit, having a tender 
juicy pulp, of a fharp acid taftc; but if pro¬ 
perly ripened in a funny expofure, is of a 
rich agreeable relilh. Tne trees being gene¬ 
rally planted againft a nefrth wall, never ripen 
the fruit perfectly till Tate in the feafon; but 
fome fhould alfo be planted on a fouth wall# 
to. have the full fun, where the fruit will 
ripen three weeks fooner, and attain a much 
richer flavour, and prove an excellent Cherry 
for the table; ripe in Auguft and September. 

Black CorouH t or Couront Cherry. —The 
tree or middling growth, and a great bearer# 
producing raidulc-fized, round# black, very 

5 X juicy. 
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juicy, excellent Cherries, of an agreeable The trees of the firft two varieties of this 
bitterifii flavour ; ripe, end of July and in fpecies are of a large lofty growth; and grow 
Auguft. wild in England, &c. in woods and hedges, 

Bigeroon Heart Cherry. —A largilh fine but are proper to cultivate both as fruity foreft. 
Cherry; ripe, July and Auguft. and ornamental trees, and are often planted 

Crown Heart Cherry^—Laxgc, roundifh- in gardens, avenues, lawns, and parks, as they 
heart-lhaped Cherry; ripe in Auguft. ’ make a fine appearance in fpring when in 

Trade/cant's Cherry. —A largilh fine Cher- bloflom, and bear great crops of fruit, which 
ry ; ripe in Auguft. fucceedsthe varieties of the cultivated Cherry, 

Turkey Heart Cherry. —A large, roundifh- and though fmall, is of an agreeable flavour, 
heart-formed Cherry ; ripe. July and Auguft. ami conhdcred as timber-trees, they are great- 
Holmoris Duke Cherry. —A‘large, round, ly efteemed by the cabinet-makers, turners, 
good Cherrv ; ripe, June and July. and fome other trades, the timber being of a 

Yellow Spanijk Cherry. —A large, yellowifh, £ne reddilh colour, 
firm fruit; ripe in July and Auguft. The following are the Bird Cherry kind*, 

White Stvtfs Cherry. —A large; whitilh, cultivated chiefly for ornament, the fruit being 
juicy Cherry ; ripe, July and Auguft. not good to eat; but being greatly coveted by 

Thefe are all the principal varieties of Cher- the birds, have the appellation of Bird Cherry, 
ries proper for general culture, and trees of 3 * PnuNus Padus. 

all the forts are fold at the public nurferies (PadusJ—or common Bird Cherry.'] Grows 
by the above names, annexed to each variety, fifteen or twenty feet high, of a fhrub-like 
all of which are deciduous, and of hardy growth, and with a fpreading head, large, 
growth, will fucceed in any common foil, oblong, rough, ferrated leaves, having two 
and flotation, and bear well both in dwarfs glands at the back of their bafe, and long, 
for walls and efpaliers, and in ftandards of ioofe duffers of white flowers, fuccecded by 
ail forts. See their Culture. * fmall, round, black fruit in Auguft. 

Varieties of the trees. } Cultivated priori- Variety .] Cornifk clufler Bird Cherry, hav- 

pally. for ornament and variety in fimibbery ing generally a taller upright ftem, a more 
plantations. compadfc regular head, broader leaves, di- 

Double-bloffomed Cherry.— The tree is of a ftinguifhed however with two glands at the 
moderate growth, and produces large, very back of the bafe, like the other; and 'with 
double, pure-white flowers, of great beauty, ftiorter, more compact clufters of flowers, 
placed on long {lender foot-ftalks ; each fucceeded by larger red fruit, 
flower being as double as any rofe, riling in The common fort grows wild in hedges iit 
great abundance all over the tree, and make the northern parts of England, 
a fine ornamental appearance in the fhrub- 4. Pa UN us virginiana. 
bery and other compartments of the pleafure- Virginian Bird Cherry.] Grows thirty feet 
ground ; flowering in May, but rarely any high, dividing into a very branchy head, hav- 
lruit, except fometimes from fome femr- ing a dark-purple bark, oval, fligntly ferrated, 
double flowers. fluning-green leaves, having two glands at 

Red-bhjfomed Cherry. — Having pale-red the fore part of the bafe, and long clufters of 
flowers. white flowers, fucccedcd by fmall, round. 

Weeping or Pendulous Cherry. —A tree- of berry-like, black fruit, 
very moderate growth, with flendcr, pendu- 5. Pa. UN us canadenfis. 
lour, or droopitig branches, hanging down- Canada Dwarf Bird Cherry. ] Grows but 
ward like the weeping-willow, producing four or five feet high, branching horizontally, 
fmall fruit. near the ground, and has fmooth branches. 

Dwarf Cherry tree. —A tree of low (lender broad, fpear-ihaped, rough, downy leaves, 
growth. without glands, and. long clufters of white 

a. Prunus avium : .flowers, fucceeded by fmall, round, berry- 

Great Wild Cherry-tree .3 Grows forty or like. Mack, fruit; ripe in autumn, 
fifty feet high, having oval-ipear-fhapcd leaves, . 6. Prunus Mahaleb. 
downy underneath, and umbellate feffile cluf- (Mahaleb )— or Perfumed Cherry. J Grows 

ten of white flowers, fucceeded by (mall ten or fifteen, feet high, hawing fmooth 
round fruit, qf different properties in the va- whitifh branches, fmall, oval, (hining-green 
rieties, and all of a peculiar bitterifh flavour, leaves, and.corymbous clufters of ,white flow- 
Varieties are,] Common, fmall, black wild ers, fucceeded by fmall fruit. 

Cherrv-^-Red wild Cherry—Larger '•fruited 7. Prunus caroliniana. 

wrld Cherry; ripe, endof July and in Auguft. Carolina evergreen Bird Cherry.] Grow* 

four 
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four or five feet high* branching from the arid in greater perfection; and thofe planted 
ground, garni ftied with ever-grcen, oblong, again ft a north wall will Succeed them, and 
lpear-fhaped, ferrated leaves, without glands; continue until September. However, -where 
and chillers of flowers, in a raceraus, fee- there is fcope of ground, and different fittta- 
cecded By fmall fruit. tions, it is advifable to plant, feveral different 

All the above feven fpecies of the Cherry forts accordingly, both fome fupeiior forts 
kind, arranged under this head, flower com- for walls, of early, middle, and late kinds; 
monly in April and May, fo abundantly as and always a more confiderable portion of 
in a manner to cover die branches; each flower ftandard trees ip proper collection of die bed 
having five fmall petals, and twenty or more varieties, planted in gardens and orchards, to 
ftamina, as obferved of the plums, fucceeded furnilh the principal production of fruit, both 
by fruit all of the Cherry kind, ripening in in private gardens, Sec. for the general do- 
diflerent forts from May until September; medic fupply, and in larger plantations iu 
remarking however, that the fruit of two fpe- places where die fruit is defigned for die 
cies only are efeulent, i. t. Common Cherry - markets; whereby, in the diflerent orders of 
tree ana its variedes, and the Great TVild training and planting the feveral varieties, a 
Cherry ; thofe of the other fpecies being of a conflant fupply of npe Cherries may be ob- 
difagrecable relifli. tained for three or four months. 

All the varieties, however, of the common Confiderable orchards of thefe trees are 
Cherry-tree and great Wild Cherry merit planted in fome parts, particularly in Kent, 
culture for their fruit; and as Cherries in for the fupply of the London markets, confid- 
general are valuable as a mod refrelhing ing principally of the Kcntiih and Duke 
fruit in die heat of dimmer, and for their Cherries, black and white hearts, Bee. and die 
attaining the eariied perfection of mature black Coroun, as being die mod certain, bed, 
ripened, of any of our tree fruits', every plentiful bearers; but where there is proper 
good garden Ihouid be furntdicd with a col- feope of ground, it would he of beneficial se¬ 
lection of the trees of different forts, but vantage to plant a good collection in dandards, 
principally of the common Cherry and va- of all the principal varieties, both for private 
ricties. and public fupply; regulating the quantity of 

But the double-bloflom kind, See. and all trees accordingly; as cherries are mofUy a 
the forts of Bird Cherry and the Perfumed profitable production, being in general ediraa- 
Cherry, are employed principally in fhrub- tion, both as adefirable table fruit, and for many 
beries for ornament and variety. other family occafions, during their feafon. 

The common Cherry, in aft its varieties, is The Great Wild Cherry-tree is always 
cultivated both in gardens for walls, efpaliers, trained for full dandards, and planted in any 
and dandards, and in orchards, both inafiem- open fituation in orchards, paiks, avenues, and 
blage with other Aandartl fruit-trees ; and in hedge-rows of fields, &c. in which latter it is • 
many places whole orchards of them, in full abundant in many places, and is particularly 
flanaards, are planted, in order to fupply the fo in feme of the counties round London, fer 
markets with the fruit. In gardens, however, their great production of fruit, to-fupply die 
it is proper to have a portion both as dwarfs markets of that metropolis in Augud, after the 
for .walls and efpaliers, and half and full confumption of the other larger kinds, 
dandards ; and if feme of die bed kinds are The mode of bearing of all the varieties of. 
planted againd walls of diflerent afpeCts, thefe trees is both on the year-old wood, and 
they will turnifh a fucceffion of ripe Cherries that of many years, principally upon fhort 
from May, or beginning of June, until Sep- fpurs ariling from the tides of the branches, if 
tember, betides the fupply from the efpaliers notfhorteneu; but if (hortenCd, they throw out 
and dandards ; for the trees will bear in all wood-flioots, and but few fruit-buds; there- 
expofures; but it is highly proper to have fore the branches of thefe trees mud not gene- 
feme of the eariied and other more valuable rally be dopped, but differed always to remain 
kinds againd a feuth orfouth-ead wall; thofe at full length, where room for their extenfiom 
in the feuth expofures will ripen fooned, and All the Torts of thefe trees wiilprofper inauy 

will be fucceeded regularly by the others in common foil, capable of producing good crops 
the ead, wed, and north alpeCh; a north of efeulent herbs and roots, grafs ana corn, &c. 
wall however is very commonly allotted foi Method of Propagation ana General Culture. 

theMorello Cherry in particular; out as this is _ The method of propagation for all the va¬ 
st mod excellent Cherry when well ripened, rieties of the Common Cherry-tree is by graft- 
it is eligible to allow a fhare of the trees a iug and budding them upon docks of any of the 
feuth afpeCt, where they yvill ripen fooner cherry kind, rsufed from die done* of the fruit, 
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ofany or allforts promifcuoufly; butfor having 
larger-growing trees, both for ftandards, walls, 
and efpalrers, the moft general flocks tifed on 
that ocCafion are the Wild Black and Red 
Cherry, raifed from the flones of the fruit: 
they will, however, grow upon any fort of 
Cherry-flock; and they will likewife take up¬ 
on Plums, though plum-flocks are not advifed 
for general ufe; they Will alfo grow upon lau¬ 
rel-flocks; which, however, is only fometimes 
p radii fed for curiofity, differing a fmall part of 
the flock to grow up to fhow the fingularity of 
the two forts growing upon the fame root. All 
the varieties will likewife grow upon the Bird- 
Cherry; but this fhould only be pradtifed when 
required to dwarf any trees as much as poflible; 
which being grafted on the common or Cana¬ 
da Bird-Cherry, are proper to train for fmall 
dwarf trees, cither to plant occafionally in 
pots, or fome in the open borders, and in pots 
for forcing, or to plant in the borders of a 
forcing-frame. (See Forcing Frames.) 
However, for general ufe, always ufe flocks 
cither of any of the common cherry varieties; 
or, to have larger trees, as before intimated, 
may ufe principally the Wild Cherry-flocks, 
as being the freefl Ihooters and of longeft du¬ 
ration; though, in default of thefe, may ufe any 
fort of common Cherry-docks.—And as to 
the method of railing the docks in general, it 
is from the doncs of the fruit, Town in au¬ 
tumn in beds of light earth, covering them 
near two inches deep; they will come up in 
the fpring; and in autumn or fpring follow¬ 
ing, if the plants are ftrong, tranfplant them in 
nurfery-rows two feet and half afundcr, to re¬ 
main for grafting, &c. which, when about the 
fize of a large goofe-quill to that of a perfon’s 
little finger, or but little more, they will be 
fit to work? for dwarf trees ; but for ftandards, 
they mud have at lead four years’ growth, 
fcccaufe they mud be grafted at five or fix feet 
height. 

Or to have trees of more moderate growth 
either for walls, fmaH dandards, or dwarfs, 
tlie Morello and fmall May Cherry flocks are 
proper; butto obtain thefe docks more certainly 
of their peculiar moderate growth, it would he 
proper to raife them from layers, as thefeedliug 
docks are apt to vary to others of droug growth; 
or alfo for fmaller trees, may occafionally 
life the Bird Cherry dock, as before obfcrved. 

The grafting ancT budding of all the forts is 
performed intheufual way, though grafting is 
mod to be recommended for general pra&ice, 
a> they are not fo liable to gum in the grafted 
part aus in that of the budded trees; though both 
methods are occafionally ufed fuccefsfutly, and 
jpay'be'pra&ifed accordingly, as foe docks oc¬ 


cur in proper growth, &c. and whip-grafting 
is foe mod eligible in the general part, in that 
method of propagation ; and the budding being 
only one general method, is here performed 
accordingly in the common way ; preforming 
the grafting in thefpring, February and March, 
and the budding in dimmer, June or July ; oh- 
ferving to graft or bud the dwarfs near the 

§ round, and the half and full dandards from 
iree to fix feet high : the grafted trees will 
fhoot the fame year, and die budded ones not 
till the fpring following. 

Obferve, that when the firft fhoots from the 
graft or bud area year old, thefe of the dwarf 
trees for walls, &c. mud be (horteneddown in 
March or beginning of April, to five, fix, or 
eight inches long, according to their ilrength, 
to procure lateral fhoots to form the head ; 
but as to foe dandards, they may lx: fhortened 
or left entire as the cafe requires. If you would 
have them form a fpreaaing head, the full 
fhoots may alfo be fhortened to force out low¬ 
er branches; after this, let the branches both of 
foe dwarfs and dandards remain modly at their 
full length ; and whild the trees continue in 
the nurlery, train thofe defigned for walls, &c. 
to dakes, in a proper pofition, and occafion- 
ally pinch or prune young fhoots of the ycat 
early in dimmer, down to a few eyes or buds, 
where it may feem expedient, in order to pro¬ 
cure a production of laterals therefrom, the 
fame feafon, to train in for a farther fupply of 
oung wood, to increafe foe expand on of 
ranches as foon as pof&blc, all which dill 
continue entire. 

When the trees arc from one or two to five 
or fix years old, they are proper for final tranf- 
plantation into die garden and orchard; though 
if planted when their heads are not more than 
two or three years old, they will fucceed much 
better titan larger trees. 

The feafon for planting them may be -any 
time in open weather, from the end of Odto- 
ber, or beginning of November, till March. 

Plant foe wall and cfpalier trees eighteen or 
twenty feet didance ; and if the walls are to¬ 
lerably high, may plant a half or a full ft a ml - 
ard inthe ljpaces between the dwarfs, that whild 
thefe cover the bottom and middle, the dand¬ 
ards may cover the upper part of the wall. 

The management of thefe trees, thus planted 
againft walls and efp^liers, is principally as 
follows. — Fil’d, obferve, that if they were 
planted when only one year old from the 
grafting, dec. with the firft fhoot from the 
graft or bud entire, they fhould be pruned 
Snort in. March or beginning of April, as ob¬ 
served in their nurfery culture, to fornifh la¬ 
teral branches; but if they were headed in 

the 
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(he nurfery, and horizontals thereby obtained, 
they mull not be Shortened now nor hereafter, 
except occafionaily in particular (hoots to All a 
vacancy* for as the fruit-fpurs firft rife towards 
the upper end of the brandies, a general (hort- 
ening would not only cut away the firft fruit¬ 
ful parts, but force out a great deal of ufelefs 
wood i 4et therefore the neceflary branches, 
arifing every year after the firft heading downi 
be* trained horizontally at full length, five or 
fix inches afunder; and if wood is wanted, 
pinch fome adjacent young fhoot in May or 
early in June, or fliorien it in the fpring fol¬ 
lowing, and it will pufh forth two or three 
laterals ; being careful to retrench all fore-right 
and other irregular-placed fhoots, and conti¬ 
nue training tnc regular branches ft ill at full 
length, at equal diftances, till they have filled 
the allotted Ipace of walling or cfpalier ; thus, 
by arranging the branches entire, they will 
foon fpread confiderably, and emit numerous 
fruit-i'purs all along their fidcs, and in two or 
three years bear abundance of fruit. 

Obferve the bearing wood docs not want 
renewing annually ; but the fame branches 
continue bearing feveral years, and only want 
renewing with young wood occafionaily, as 
any branch becomes barren or an ill hearer, 
except in the Morello Cherry in particular, 
which generally bears the moll abundantly in 
the year-old young wood: a general fucceffion- 
al fupply of each year’s fhoots rnuft therefore 
be retained for fucceffional bearers, as here¬ 
after explained. 

The trees in general, however, of all the 
forts muft be pruned twice every year; a fum- 
mer pruning early in the /cafon, to retrench 
all evidently fupei fluous fhoots foon after they 
are produced, likewife all fore-right and other 
ill-placed fhoots, and rank wood, as foon as 
poftiblc; and to pinch fhoots where wood is 
wanted) fo as there may be as little pruning as 
poflible upon the older wood, which is apt to 
gum by much cutting; retaining, however, a 
general moderate fupply of the regular-placed 
moots, to chufc from in the winter pruning, 
training the whole at full length : and in win¬ 
ter pruning, examining now the general 
branches, old and young, both in the former- 
trained bearers, and the retained fhoots of the 
preceding fummer, ftill retaining all the fruit¬ 
ful and regular placed former trained branches; 
and if, among thefc, any particular irregu¬ 
larity, diforderlv or improper growth occurs, ■ 
the whole fhould now be reformed by proper 
occafioual' pruning accordingly, in tne order 
required, either by reducing with your knife, ! 
more or lefs, any diforderly growth, to requi- 1 
fjte regularity, or by cutting others clean out, ; 
3 


as it (hall feem neceflary, byyourobfervationsin 
the procefs of pruning; ana in old trees orothers, 
as it jnay happen, it is proper to retrench any 
cafual worn-out, or .declined naked branches, 
deftitute of bearing wood, fru&iferous buds, or 
fruitful fpurs, and to cut out all decayed wood; 
obferving, in your proceeding, to retain a plenti¬ 
ful fucceffion of laft fummer’s young wood, 
in proper places, where neceflary, and to fup¬ 
ply the place of any unfcrviceable. old wood, 
now retrenched ; and at the fame time cut out 
all fu|K.*rfluous, or over-abundant, and other 
unneceffary fhoots, referved laft fuinmcr, not 
now wanted, leaving only fome well-placed 
ones, in any vacant (paces, as above intimated, 
or fome in particular parts, to train in between 
the main branches, to be advancing for bearers, 
ready to fupply any cafual deficiency ; and ge¬ 
nerally a terminal (hoot to the general branches 
in all parts where the allotted fpace admits of 
extending them in proper regularity; then ac¬ 
cording as each tree is thus pruned and regu¬ 
lated, Tet the general branches and fhoots be 
trained in regularly, and nailed to the wall, 
&c. about three to four or five inches afunder, 
all at their full length, to the extent of their 
limited fpace.—'See Pruning, under the 
heads. Summer and fVinter Pruning. 

Obfcrve, in both feafons of pruning, in 
cutting out the ufclefs wood, always to cut 
every tiring quite clofe. See Pruning., 

Likewife be particularly careful to preferve 
the fruit-fpurs, only retrenching fucli as be¬ 
come very rugged, unfightly, and barren, not 
furnifhed with bloftom-buds. 

Obferve, 'in the above general pnming of 
wall and cfpalier Cherries, that, as the Morello 
in particular, and the fmall early May Cher¬ 
ry, hear both on the young wood of laft fum- 
mer, the fruit bloflbin buds ifiuingimmediute- 
ly from the eyes of the fhoots very abundant¬ 
ly, and upon fmall natural fruit-fpurs arifing 
on the two and three years’ wood and conti¬ 
nuing on the older branches; but generally 
bear the moft plcntcoufly on the young wood; 
and therefore it is neceffary both in the Cum¬ 
mer and winter pruniug to retain a general 
fupply of the young (hoots of each year,, 
trained in plentifully in all parts of the tree in 
fummer, of the raoft regular placed,’ as many as 
can be conveniently admitted with fome proper 
regularity : and in winter-pruning, making 
a general fele&ion of the heft well placed in 
faid (hoots of laft fummer, to train in for fuc- 
ccftional bearers tire enfuing fcafon, cutting 
out the fuperabundant, with part of the naked 
formes bearers occafionaily, to make room 
for the young fupply, leaving a terminal one 
to each mother branch, agreeable to the fore- 

going 
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going intimations: and thus train in the ge-1 for tranfplanting in one year. They will alfo 
neralbranches, and (hoots horizontally, about' grow by cuttings planted in autumn, 
three or four inches afunder, all at their natu- The Perfumed Cherry is often alfo propa¬ 
ra 1 leugth. gated by grafting upon any fort of Cherrv- 

Scandartl Cherries fhould be planted twen- flocks, ratted as before directed in the prop's - 
ty -one feet diftance at leaft ; though, if for a gation of the common Cherry-tree, and may 
whole orchard, twenty-four feet, or eight alfo be tried by layers, 
yards diftant every way, will be requifite. Ob- Of forcing Cherries for earlieji Fruit. 

ferve that the firft (hoots having been previ- Cherries forced by artificial heat, in forcing 
ouily (hortened in the nurfery, if thought ne- houfes, are obtained at the earliefl feafon, 
ceffary to promote lower branches to form April and beginning of May. 
the head, plant them now with' their heads 1 For this purpofc, the earliefl Dukes and 
entire, except juft reducing any irregular May Cherry are the proper forts, but princi- 
growth, and fuffer them to branch every way, | pally the former; trained both in ftandards, 
and (hoot in length as fa ft as they are slue, I of four, five, or fix feet ftems, to elevate the 
not fhoitening any, and all the branches will I heads near die top glades of the forcing-houfe; 
loon form numerous fruit-fpurs. 1 the heads being generally pruned to a final! 

Very little pruning is required for Stand- | compafs for that purpoie; and in dwarf ftand- 
ard Cherries, and the lefs the better, as too I aids, with fhort ftems and low iieads: and 
much ufe of the knife, in larger wood parti-1 both of which, for this occalion, fhould be 
cularly, caufes them to gum and canker; I fuch as are previoufiy trained in the full 
therefore, all that is neeeffary is, occafionaliy ] ground, till the heads arc of three, four, or 
to retrench any very irregular-growing branch, Jhve years' growth, or till they have com- 
and all decayed wood. I ncnced bearers in fomc tolerable degree ; and 

.The Double-hloffomed Cherry is alfo pro- I then the forcing-houfes, for this occalion, hav- 
pagated bv grafting or budding, like the I ing internal borders of good earth, either in 
other varieties, upon any hind of Cherry- I the hack part for the taller trees, and in the 
flocks, and may be trained both as dwarfs I from for lower; or fomerimes, where no in- 
and half and full ftandards, to etfcCt the greater I ternal bark-pit, for bark-bed heat, the fore- 
variety in the plantations. ling being effected wholly by fire, the whole 

The Wild Cherry-tree is eafily raifed from I bottom ipace is entirely formed into a corn- 
feed, i. e. the ftones of the fruit; though any I partment of earth of proper depth; and the 
variety producing larger and fine fruit may be j rrees am planted therein, in rows from the 
continued by grafting, 2cc. and will near I back to the front, in fomc regular gradation 
looner. — To raife them, however, from I according to their height; fomerimes with 
the ftones, procure a quantity in autumn, (dwarfs planted between the taller ftaudards, 
when the fruit is dead ripe, and fow them in j and towards the front; and occationaily dwarf 
beds of light earth an inch and a half deep ; j trees in pots are introduced, both in a cherry- 
they will come up in the fpring, and after j houfe, as above, am! in general forcing houfes, 
having one or two years' growth, plant them j for different forts of trees, that are occafion- 
out in nurfery-rows, with their tops entire; j ally forced, fuch as peaches, nectarines, See. 
here train them up for ftandards, with ftems I Cherry forcing-frames, having the whole 
fix feet high ; then let them branch out above [ bottom (pace entirely of earth, in which to 
every way, to form heads. [ plant the trees, have fire flues ranged intcr- 

Tliey may be planted out as ftandards in I nally along the back wall and front. See, and 
gardens, orchards, or any open grounds for I fomc having an internal bark-pit, in the 
the fruit, and in ornamental plantations of I middle fpace for bark-bed heat, as before 
(bred trees. I noticed, a raifed border is formed behind for 

All the forts of Bird Cherry are alfo pro- [the trees, and low ones next the front glades, 
pagated plentifully by the feed or ftones of I for (mailer trees •, having alfo flues as above j 
the fruit, fown in the autumn in light earth, j though, when having a bark-bed, the forcing 
near an inch deep; the plants will rile in the | is fometimes effected principally by the heat 
fpring, and in a year after fhould be planted j thereof, or a (lifted occafionaliy, in fevere 
®ut in nurfery-rows, one or two feet afunder, j weather, by a gentle fire heat in the flues; 

10 remain a few years till fit for the fhrubbery, I but are alfo very commonly without a bark- * 
ice. and may alfo be propagated by grafting, [pit, and worked Entirely by fire moderately. 

Thefe forts may alfo be propagated by lay- J When the trees are planted in the full 
ers, which will readily ftrike root, and be nt [earth of the forcing-houfe, they fhould be 

permitted 
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permitted to have taken good root therein, be- a deep-yellow colour, tinged with red next 
fore they are forced ; if of one year's growth the fun, having a firm but rather dry pulp* 
the better; and during which interval, Should is however a handfome fruit; ripe, beginning 
be expofed to the full air, by having all the or middle of Auguft. 

glafles off, till ndar the time to begin the fore- Algiers Apricot.— An oval, fomewhat com¬ 
ing, that the trees may be of proper Strength. prefled, pale-yellow fruit, is tolerably juicy 
The feafon to begin the forcing is January, a nd well flavoured ; ripe, early part of Auguft. 
or beginning of February, previoufly having Roman Apricot —A large, roundift, yellow 

all the glafles put on dole a week or two be-, fruit, firm, juicy, and well-flavoured ; ripe, 
foro; then, if the forcing is by fire-lieat, beginning or middle of Auguft. 

Should make moderate fires every evening and Turkey Apricot. —A very large, oval, coin¬ 
morning, to fupport a conftant regular, mild, prefled, deep-yellow fruit, baying a firm, well- 
internal heat; giving air in fine days, efpecial- flavoured pulp; ripe, beginning or middle of 
ly when the trees begin to pufti; and giving Auguft. 

alfo occasional waterings to the borders; or Temple Apricot.- —A middle-fixed, roundifti, 
where the forcing is principally by bark-bed compfefled,deep-yellow,film, good fruit; ripe, 
heat, the bed Should be made in proper time middle of Auguft. 

accordingly, that it may acquire a requisite Breda Apricot.~--A large, roundiSh, deep- 
degree of heat, by the time it is intended to I yellow fruit, having an orange-coloured pulp, 
commence the forcing, about the middle or lab- wan excellent Apricot, and the tree a good 
ter end of January, or beginning of February, bearer both againft walls and in efpaliers and 
By the above means of artificial heat in ftandards; ripe, middle or end of Auguft. 
forcing-houfes, the trees come into bloflom . B ruffe Is Apricot.—A moderate-fixed round- 
very eaily, but generally fooner by fire heat; ifh-ovai fruit, fpotted with red next the fun, 
will be moftiy in full blouom in February; and the other fide yellow, 1 raving a deep-orange- 
the fruit will be well fet, and advancing in free coloured, firm, high-flavoured pulp ; and the 
growth in March, and attain full perfection of tree bears well againft a wall and in Stan- 
gradual ripenefs in April and early in May. dards ; ripe, middle and end of Auguft. 

See Forcino-FR ames, Hot-walls,Bark- Royal Pcrjian Apricot. —A large, roundish* 
bed and Bark-pit. fine-flavoured fruit,, yellow and reddish ; ripe; 

Apricot Kinds. in Auguft. 

Prunus Armeniaca, Apricot-tree- Tran/parent Apricot. —A middle-fixed, round- 

Undcr this head is ranged only one Species, jfh, clear fruit, with a firm, rich pulp ; ripe 
the Armeniaca or Apricot, a choice fruit tree, in Auguft. 

comprehending many valuable varieties of the Dumnore Breda Apricot. —A large, round, 
fruit: it was formerly ranged as a diftind ge- moll excellent rich fruit; ripe, Auguft and 
nus ( Armeniaca ), but is now a Species of September. 

Prunus. -All the varieties of thefe trees bloflbnf early 

Clafs, order, and charadtcrs, the fame as >n the fpring, about the end of February ami 
the Plum-tree {Prunus domejlica). in Match, arifing principally from the fides 

The fpecies is, of the young Shoots of the former year, im~ 

Prunus Armeniaca. mediately from the eyes or buds; alfo fome- 

{Armeniaca) — or Apricot-tree.') Grows fifteen times upon fpurs from the two years old 
or twenty feet high, with a large fpreading wood; and the flowers are fucceeded by young 
head, having reddiSh Shoots, large,nearly heart- fruit in April, incrcaling gradually in mag- 
fhaped leaves, and clofe-fitting, pale-red flow- nitude till July and Auguft, when they attain 
ers, riling all along the fides of the young perfection ; obierving they Should be gather- 
branches ; fucceeded by large roundiSh fruit, ed before they become wholly Soft ripe, other- 
of a yellow and reddiSh colour in different va- wife they will eat mealy anu with no flavour; 
rieties. hut being gathered according as they difeover 

The inoft noted varieties of this fruit in the mature growth, while the fruit remains inodc- 
Englifh gardens are, rately firm, they will then eat brills, and agree- 

Early White JMfafculine Apricot.—A Small ably flavoured, 
round whitish yellow fruit, ripe towards die As thefe trees bloflom and fet their fruit 
middle or latter end of July. cariy in fpring, often whilft Sharp frofts and 

Early Red Mafculint Apricot. —A fmall cutting. Wafts prevail, frequently destroying 
round fruit, reddiSh next the fun, and of a moft of the bloom and newiy-fet fruit, fo that 
juicy agreeable flavour; ripe, middle or latter they Sometimes have but very thin crops, for 
end of July, and beginning of Auguft this reafon they require a Sheltered, warm. 

Orange Apricot. —A large roundiSh fruit of j ‘unny Situation m this country. In favourable 

Scafons, 
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feafons, however,' they fometime* produce 
five times more fruit than they can nourifh 
or bring to due perfection ; in which cafe 
the fruit is always thinned when about the fize 
of ordinary cherries, or little fmalier or larger; 
and thofe thinned off arc excellent for tarts. 

But the trees of tnoft of the forts require 
to be trained again ft a warm wall, in order 
both to proteCt their early bloflom and young 
fruit from the injuries of the weather, and to 
promote the more early and perfeCt ripening 
of the Apricots ; they will fuccced in an eaft 
or weft afpeCt. It is, however, proper to al¬ 
low the early, and moil of the principal large 
kinds, a fouth wall; and having them in dif¬ 
ferent afpeds, effeCts a variation in the times 
of ripening. 

Some forts will alfo bear tolerably in efpa- 
liers and (tandards, particularly the Breda and 
Bruffels Apricot. 

' Apricots are valuable fummer fruit for fc- 
veral different purpofes. Green and young 
for tarts; for which " purpofe, being gathered 
before the ftone becomes hard, they make the 
mofl excellent tarts or pies of any fruit fo early 
in the feafon. When ripe they are very fine ta¬ 
ble fruit, provided they are gathered before 
they become foft and mealy. And being pre- 
feryed in fugar are an excellent fweetmeat. 

Method of Propagation and general Culture. | 

Thefe trees arc propagated by budding upon J 
any kind of Plum-ftocks. 

The flocks for this purpofe are raifed from 
the ftones of the fruit, fown in the autumn in 
beds of light earth two inches deep ; they will 
come up next fpring ; and in autumn or fpring 
following, the plants will lie fit to plant out in 
nurfery-rows ; and in a year or two they will 
be fit to bud for dwarfs for walls, &c. hut 
for half ftandards and ftandards they mufl 
have three, four, or five years’ growth, and 
trained up with ftems from three or four to 
fix feet high ; though fometimes the budding 
for ftandards is performed low in the flock, 
and the firft flioot trained up for a Hem. 

'Hie building is performed in Augufl, being 
careful to procure {hoots from which to take 
the buds from trees of the beft forts, as 
proved by the fruit they bear; performing the 
work of budding them in the ufual way (fee 
Inoculation). The buds will not ftioor 
till following fpring, at which time, before 
they begin to pufh, bead down the flock a 
little above the infertion of the bud ; foon 
after which, the buds will flioot and advance 
rapidly, and by autumn form a large {hoot of 
ai yard or more long; and the trees are then 
proper for planting out for good, especially 
tine dwarfs intended for wall trees; or fomc 
may remain a year or two longer in the nur- 


fery, and trained in a proper expanfion for 
planting againft walls; and others for fiand- 
ards; obferving, that whether they reman: 
in the nurfery, or are tranfplanted into the 
garden, the above firft fhobt front the bud 
muft, in March following, be headed down 
to foot* or five eyes, to procure lower hnri- 
zonrals, as obferved of the Plums and Cherries. 

When, however, thofe intended for wall - 
trees are of one year’s growth, with their Jirft 
fhoots or head entire, they are of a very pro¬ 
per fize for planting out finally where they are 
to remain. They may be planted any time in 
open weather from October until the begin¬ 
ning of March, chufing a fouth Wall for the 
early and foma other ki'nds, to come in for¬ 
ward ; but as thofe expofed to the full fouth 
fun arc apt to become foon mealy, it may be 
proper to plant a principal fupply againft caft 
and weft walls. 

They do not require any particular foil or 
comport, but will fuccced in any common 
foil of a garden; previoufly, if for a full planta¬ 
tion, trenching the border two fpadcs deep. 

Plant them in a range clofc along the wall, 
at eighteen feet diftance, with their heads en¬ 
tire tor die prefent, which fallen either to the 
wall or to flout flakes, one to each tree, to 
preferve them fteady until fpring, when they 
muft have their firft pruning, &c. 

Their management, after being planted in 
the garden, is as follows; in the firft place 
obfervifig that if the trees are only one year 
old, witn their firft head from the bud entire, 
they tnuft be headed down in the fpring, as 
aforefaid, to four or five eyes, to force out 
branches below ; after this give the trees wa¬ 
ter in dry weather, and they will readily pufh 
out (hoots from all the remaining eyes, which 
in fummer nail up regularly to the wall at their 
full length; and if any fore-right or back 
fhoots come out, rub them off, being caref ul 
to continue the tegular (hoots to the wall all 
fummer and the following winter ; and in 
Ipring fhorten each fhoot to about eight, ten, 
or twelve inches, according to their ftrength, 
leaving the lowermofl ones, on each fide, ra¬ 
ther the longcft ; this pruning fliort being ftill 
neceffary in order to procure a farther fupply 
of lower branches, that every part of the wall 
maybe occupied quite from the bottom; hav- 
ing particular attention to preferve nearly an 
caual number of branches arranging on each 
fide of the tree, and nail them clofe to the wall 
horizontally, four, five, or fix inches afunder.. 
The fummer following, each horizontal will 
pufh out three or four, or more, new fhoots, 
of which, if any rife fore-right and behind the 
branches, rub them off early in the feafon, 
and, nail in all the regular fioc (hoots, at full 

length. 
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length, all fummcr, except it is neceffary to 
pinch any particular {hoot early in the fum- 
n;cr to till a vacancy as foon as poflible. in 
the winter pruning examine if time be anv 
lupcrflifities or irregular growths left in fum- 
n.er; cut litem out dole, and let all thevegular- 
plaied neceffary llioots be fhortened, though 
they Ihould not now be pruned fo Jhort as in 
the two fiifl years, only cutting each fhoot 
according to its flrciigth, front about eight or 
ten, to til teen or eighteen inches long ; for 
we ntay now luppolc the head of the tree to he 
tolerably well formed; Ihould therefore prune 
fo as to obtain a farther fupply of wood, and a 
production of fruit; remarking, that as thefe 
trees bear principally upon the wood of a year 
old, it is eligible to train in a general fupply of 
young (hoots, of each year, in every part ; the 
fame llioots producing, at the fame time, both 
a crop <>f fiuit and a fupply of wood for next 
year’s bearing ; ilill remembering that the an¬ 
nual tupplv of wood mull always lie ihbr.cncd 
in the winter pruning ; lor if left entire, they 
would produce only lome llioots near the top, 
and leave the bottom naked, fo as, in a few 
years, the. whole tree would become very thin 
of healing wood below, and bear only a little 
towards the extreme parts of the branches : 
this thcrefoie determines that, in winter prun¬ 
ing, the (hoots Ihould always be more or lels 
shortened according to the llrength of the tree, 
lunation and ftrength of the rcfpe£live llioots, 
in order to obtain a neceffary fucccflion of 
young wood annually in proper fttuations, fo 
a? to continue all parts of the tiec from the 
bottom to the extremity, cvciy way regularly 
Idled therewith for hearing ; obferve, like- 
wife, that as thefe trees hear alfo upon fhorc 
fpuvs, aiding upon the two-ycats old branch 
cs, it is pioper to proferve them wherever 
they appeal, only retie.nching Inch as projciSl 
contidcrahly fore-right ; leaving alt thofc of 
one or two inches long, keeping in mind how¬ 
ever that the young (hoots, of one veai’s 
growth, are the principal hearers: thofe pro¬ 
duced one year bear truit the next, and a ge¬ 
neral fupply imift be evety year retained, aval 
not lhortencd in fummcr, which would force 
out laterals from every eye, and fpoil the 
(hoots lor next year’s hearing; hut in winter 
pruning, a general Ihortenitig, more <>; Ids, is 
neceffary, and the whole tree then regularly 
nailed to the wall. 

Obferve, they mu(l be pruned twice every 
year, a fummer and a winter pruning. 

The fummcr pruning coniifts in reform¬ 
ing the incgularity of the numerous (boots 
annually produced in this feafon, beginning 
in May or early in June, and rub or cut off 


dofe afl fore-right and back (hoots, and all 
evident fuperfluities and very rude growths ; 
retaining, however, in every part, a full fup¬ 
ply of the regular fide-fhoots, as furcefflon- 
wootl for the next year’s bearing, training diem 
in at full length, as before directed, to remain 
till the winter pruning; for it is of import¬ 
ance to leave doubly more, at lead, than a 
fufficicncy of tire well-placed (hoots at thb 
feafon, to have plenty in every part to diode 
from in the general winter pruning. See 
Pruning. 

And the winter pruning comprehends a 
general reform among all the branches and 
ihoots, fucli as. the retrenching all worn-out 
and old naked branches ill furnilhed with 
hearing wood, as they from time to time oc¬ 
cur, to make room for thofe furnilhed with 
proper young (hoots of the preceding fummei ; 
at the fame time fdedling and retaining, in 
every part, the heft of the laid ihoots for next 
liimincr’s bearing, cutting out clofe all the 
fupci fluous or unncceflarvand ill-placed llioots, 
and cut out alfo or reduce part of the former 
year’s hearers and unfruitful old branches in 
every part of the tree, to make due room to 
train the ncceffary fupply of young wood at 
proper diftanccs; being careful, in retrenching 
the old wood occaftonallv, to prune it down 
either to a young flu ot, or to lome convenient 
branch it iupports, which is furnilhed with 
one or mote fuch (hoots, fo as every branch 
may alfo terminate in a young (hoot for its 
leader, cutting oft' all the ftnall Ihoots a tiling 
Irom the lides of the main ones, and let the ge¬ 
neral lupply of young wood in every part he 
now (honened moderately, according to their 
ftrength, for the reafons before given. The 
fmallcr llioots cut to about eight or ten inches, 
the middling ones to twelve or fifteen, and the 
(hong (hoots to eighteen indies or two feet 
long, pruning them generally to a wood-bud, in 
older to obtain a fhoot at the end for a leader, 
which will draw nouriftunent to the fruit. 
Cut out alfo all dead wood and cankered parts, 
and decayed Ipurs and flumps ; then, as foon 
as one lice is pruned, let it be diredhv nailed, 
which Ihould now he performed with great 
regularity, training all the branches, See. 
hoii/.ontally, as ft might and clofc to the wall 
as poffible, at equal diftanccs. See Pruning. 

Obferve, when any of thefe trees arc of a 
ftioug vigorous growth, they Ihould he treat¬ 
ed according to their nature ; in fuch cafe, 
therefore, it is advifable to leave the Ihoots 
thicker or more abundant than in moderate 
(hooting trees, and (horten diem lefs in pro¬ 
portion, that by dividing the lap among many, 
and a greater extent of branches, it checks the 
q Y luxurkmcv 
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tuxuriancy which would take place in a fmall- 
er number. 

f or the more we prune the ftrong young 
wood in a luxuriant tree, or the ftioots much 
ihortcned, the more vigorous will the tree 
ihoot, and produce but very little fruit. 

.But the natural inclination of very vigo¬ 
rous trees Humid in fome meafure he indulged, 
by training as many branches as can be con¬ 
veniently laid in, and fhortening them but 
moderately, fome very luxuriant ones hardly 
at ail; which being pradtifed two or three 
years, it will reduce them to a moderate growth 
and good (late of bearing, when they may be* 
treated in the common way. 

But as the management of this tree, and die 
Peach and Ncdlarinc, ai neailv limilar, in 
refjeCi to pruning, Sec. as they all bear on 
the Young wood, we refer to that article, 
where more particulars of pruning and training 
thefe kind of trees are exhibited, which, for 
the general part may be applied to the Apricot- 
trec. Sec Am ycdalus Pcrfiea. 

Old Apricot wall-trees ihould be well at¬ 
tended to in pruning, whereby to continue 
them in a good fruitful Hate, by encouraging 
young wood in proper abundancefor by this 
care, die trees will not only more certainly 
produce abundant crops, but the fruit of old 
trees generally ripen earlier, with a peculiar 
richer, vinous flavour; therefore obferving, 
that as thefe old trees are apt to run up naked 
below ill the main branches, ihould be care¬ 
ful, when young wood advances in thefe parts, 
and all vacant fpaces, to prefervc it according¬ 
ly, pruned and trained in regularly, both as 
fucccflional bearers, and to furnifh future fup- 
plies of new flioots for the fame occahon, lo 
as to continue all parts of the tree, from bot¬ 
tom upward, regularly furniflied with bear¬ 
ing wood. 

Standard Apricots are fometimes planted, 
and in forac favourable feafons bear plentifully, 
particularly the Breda and Bruffcls Apricot, 
either in half or full ftandards ; the half Aand- 
ards will be more out of the power of die 
winds and cold air. 

They ihould be planted in a flickered warm 
fit nation in the full fun, that they may have 
die greater chance of fetting a good crop of 
fruit, and of ripening more effectually with a 
lich flavour; and their culture in the order of 
growth is ncaily the fume as that of other 
ftandard fruit-trees; they require but little 
pruning, or only to reduce or retrench any 
very irregular grow th, or out-growing ram¬ 
bler,. or occalionally. to regulate cotifufed 
crowding branches, and to cut out cufuul tic 
cayed wood ; all which is performed genet ally 


in winter; but, except in the above occaftoo* 
permit the general branches to advance moftly 
in their natural, growth^ and in favourable 
feafons, in fpring, the trees will produce abun¬ 
dant crops, in good perfection. t . 

Prote fling the blojfom and young fruit. — As 
Apricot-trees again ft walls bloffbm very early, 
both bloffbm and young fruit are very liable to 
injury from froft and cutting blafts; it is there¬ 
fore advifable to aff ord occafional protection, 
in unfavourable feafons, to fome of the for¬ 
warded and mod valuable kinds, either with 
mats, fufpended over the trees, or twigs of 
evergreens fluck between the branches, begin¬ 
ning tire covering as foon as the bloffom hegins 
to expand, and continue it till the fruit are 
fairly fet ; the mats to be ufed on nights and 
bad weather, but the evergreens to remain 
conflantly till all danger is paft, obferving the 
fame methods as directed for the peach and 
uc&al ines. Sec A m ycdalus Perfica. 

Thinning the fruit. —In fome favourable 
feafons thefe trees fet many more fruit than 
can attain perfection ; and as they fometimes 
are placed very clofc, or often in clufters, and 
fitting clofc to the branches without any 
yielding footftalks as in cherries, See. they, in 
their advancing growth, would both impo- 
verifli and thruft one another oft ; and there¬ 
fore, thefe fruit, and peaches and nectarines, 
are principally the only forts as require any 
mater ial thinning ; and which in wall-trees, 
particularly when in fupcrabundancc, fljordil 
not be omitted, and the thinning is alfo 'ro¬ 
per occafionally in ftandards in fome degree ; 
generally beginning to thin them when about 
the flze of large cherries or but little bigger, 
which fhould be done with great regularity, 
leaving the largeft, faireft, and heft fituated, to 
grow to maiurtty, moftly all ftngly, or at lcait 
never more than two at the fame eye, but tnoft 
commonly Angle in the large kinds ; as direct¬ 
ed in thinning peaches. 

Thofc thinned off' make tnoft excellent 
tarts, and fhould always be faved for rhatpur- 
pofc, and for which occafion they may be 
thinned by degrees, both in wall-trees and 
ftandards; not, however, in the former in 
particular, to leave the fuperahundant fruit to 
grow large in any confidcrable degree, nor 
in great quantity, to rob the continuing crop 
of its proper nouriflimcnt; and for this faid 
ufe, they ihould always be gathered before 
they (tone or harden in die heart or middle. 

Offorcing Apricots for earliejl Production. 

By forcing we obtain Apricots in the mod 
eaily feafon, May, June, and July, fometimes. 
two months before their natural production, 
cfteCtcd by having trees of proper forts in, 

z*._•_ 
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forcing lioufes, or hot-walls, worked by fire, 
or bark-bed, or fometimes both. 

The trees for this purpofe are commonly 
dwarfs, trained principally in the order of wall 
or cfpatier trees, or foinetitnes in fmall low 
(tandards: all generally trained trees in the full 
ground, till advanced to fomc tolerable degree 
of bearing in a moderate production; and 
being then planted, fame in the borders of the 
forcing-houfe and hot-wall, arc trained in the 
manner of wall-trees, generally to alight open 
trcillis ; a-nd fomc alfo, in a forcing houfc, in 
fmall dwarf ftamlards, placed forward ; or 
oeculionally fomc of limilar growth, planted 
in pots, are intioduccd in tire fame (ituation; 
and in all of which, the trees being fubftantial- 
ly well frelh-rooted in their places, are forced 
at the proper feafon by means either of fire- 
heat, or bark-bed, or fometimes both occa- 
ftonally in forcing-houfes, but in hot-walls 
molily by tirc-hcat. 

All forcing-houfes and hot-wails have 
flues for fire-lrcat, and fometimes the former 
have a pit for a baik-bed; but where none, the 
whole bottom fpace is of good earth, as ob- 
ferved of theCherryforcing-noufe, and the trees 
planted therein, generally in aflemblagc w'ith 
peaches, neClarincs, plums. Sc c. as the fame 
degree of heat is applicable to the whole in the 
requifitc temperature for forcing. 

The feafon to begin the forcing is prin¬ 
cipally in January, or early in February : 
when, or rather fomc little time before, the 
glades are (hut clofe ; and at the proper time, 
the fires arc made in the furnace moderately 
every evening and morning, to heat the flues 
in a proper degree, to difpcnfe a moderate re¬ 
gular heat, to warm the internal air to a re- 
ijuifite temperature, which forwards the trees 
accordingly to early bloflbming and fruiting; 
they having admiflion of freflh air moderately 
in tine days, more freely when a warm fun ; 
and fometimes watered both in the earth, and 
f.ccafionally oyer the branches after the hlof- 
finni is pan, and the fruit fairly fet ; which 
hereby, in the whole, advances in forward 
growth, and attains early perfection, fix 
weeks or two months, or more, before its 
natural feafon. Sec Forcinc;-Fr ami:s, &c. 

Laurel Kinds. 

Pr UN us Lanro-cera/its, or Laurel-tree. 

Under this head are ranged two beautiful 
evergreen ttces for ornamental plantations, 
viz. Common Lam el, ami Portugal Lauicl. 

The fpccics arc, 

i. Prunus Lauro-cera/us. 

Cherty-bay , or the Common Laurel-tree.'] 
(»row« twenty feet high or more; very 
branchy almoft from the bottom, making 


flrong green /hoots ; large, oblong, ft iff, fliin- 
ing, evergreen leaves, having two glands at the 
back, and long clufters of final! white flowers, 
fuccccded by large roundifh-oval black berries; 
flowering m April, and the fruit ripens in 
September, or beginning of October, but is not 
good to eat. 

Varieties.] Gold-flripcd leaved— Silver-ftrip- 
cd leaved. 

This fpccies and varieties are fome of the 
mod beautiful evergreens in nature; ate of a 
fine free growth; the leaves Angularly large 
and elegant, remaining all the year. 

It is a native of the Eaft, about the Black 
Sea ; but is very hardy, and thrives here in 
any (ituation. 

2. Prunus lujitanica. 

Portugal Laurel.] Grows twelve or fifteen 
feet high, forming a very branchy full head, 
having the young branches of a reddifh co¬ 
lour; oblong-oval, thick, dark-green, cglan- 
dulous, evergreen leaves, and loofe bunches of 
final! white flowers, fucccedcd bv roundifh 
black berries; flowering in June, and the 
fruit ripens in autumn: not eatable. 

Both thefe fpccies are noble evergreens ; 
are commonly confidered as (lirubs, but are 
of the tree kind ; the Common Laurel, in par¬ 
ticular, becomes a large tree in its native foil, 
and the fouthern parts of Europe, where there 
arc whole woods of it; both the fpccies, how¬ 
ever, thrive here, which, in many places arc. 
arrived to fome confidcrable fize, and are 
great ornaments to our (lirubbcries and other 
plantations, appearing elegantly green and 
beautiful the year round. 

They are hardy, and rat ci v injured by in¬ 
clement weather, except in very fevcrc win¬ 
ters, which fometimes kills the younp- (hoots 
and outer leaves. " 0 

They profper in any common foil, and it 
any expofure ; the Common Laurel, in parti¬ 
cular, will grow almofl any where, even under 
fliady trees, or againft fences. 

Both the fpecies arc moll- excellent furni¬ 
ture for all ornamental plantations, in aflem- 
blage with the evergreen tribe in particular; 
and fome dilpofcd towards the fronts of de¬ 
ciduous plantations have alfo a mofl beautiful 
effed. Clumps and plantations of the Com¬ 
mon Laurel in lawns, parks, or any out 
grounds, are alfo very beautiful; and as it 
prolpers in almoll any (ituation, and being ; 
(aft grower, may be employed to conceal auv 
difagrccable fence or other unfightly <-b|ivV; 
in all which ways they will appear ’mofl 
beautiful, at all feafons, with their noble, 
large, evergreen foliage. 

Hedges are fometimes formed of this tree 
5 V 2 K, 
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for ornament; but where this is pradifcd, the 
hedge (hould not be trimmed with garden- 
(hears, which would mangle and fpoil the 
beauty of their large leaves -, therefore all ne- 
ccffary cutting lhould be pci formed with a 
knife,' in order to prclcrve die leaves entire, 
and thus the hedge will make a very fine ap¬ 
pearance. 

The common Laurel is alfo fometimes 
trained with a fingle clean item, to form tall 
ftandards; and in which order of growth, arc- 
proper both to introduce in decorating planta¬ 
tions, in affemblage with other ornamental 
tree kinds, and in foreft-trec plantations, ci¬ 
ther in affemblage with others ot the ever¬ 
green tribe, or fume feparately in diftindt com¬ 
partments. 

It lias been hinted by fomc that the leaves 
and fruit of thefe trees are of a noxious qua¬ 
lity : but fo far from being poifonous, the 
leaves of the common Laurel arc often ufed 
in the kitchen to put into cuftards, &cc. which 
gives them a moil agreeable bitteriih flavour ; 
and the berries are often put into brandy ; 
though ft rung diftillations thereof, improperly 
adminiftered, have proved hurtful. 

The feafon for planting thefe trees may he 
any time in open weather, from the latter end 
of September or beginning of October, till 
March, or beginning or middle of April, 
though October and beginning of Novcmbci 
is the moil furccfsftd feafon, or aiio in any of 
die fpring months, in open mild weather. 

Method of Propagation. 

The propagation of thcle beautiful trees is 
vetveafy, by feed and cuttings: but as cut¬ 
tings are the mod expeditious mode of propa¬ 
gation, they are moll commonly raifed by 
that method. 

Bv Seed.—In autumn, when the feeds or 
bcii'its arc ripe, low them in beds of light 
eaitli, near an inch deep, and ailow them 
fomc piotcction in fcvcrc frofts in winter, 
either by hooping and matting the bed, or co¬ 
vering it with any dry long litterbut let 
them ic-main uncovered all mild weather ; with 
this cave the plants will tome up in the 
fpring, giving occafional wateiings in dry 
weatlici; and in theauluinn or fpiing follow¬ 
ing, when thcfealon is fettled, plant them out 
in nurfery-iows to remain two or three years, 
or till wanted for any plantation. 

By Cuttings.—This is a furc and very ex¬ 
peditious method of railing thefe evergreens ; 
the young (hoots ftrike freely, and loon com¬ 
mence proper plants. In Auguft or Septem¬ 
ber, in moifl weather, procure a quantity ol 
cuttings of the fame year’s (hoots, c utting them 
©ff-from about eight or ten, to twelve or fifteen 


inches long, with about an inch of the old wood 
.to the bottom of each cutting if poifible, though 
this is not iiuUfpcnfably ncccffary : having 
procuied the cuttings, ftrip off the leaves 
from the lower part, and then plant Vhem in 
a lhady border, in rows twelve inches a funder, 
planting each cutting half or two thirds into 
the ground ; give water in dry weather, and 
probably thole planted in Auguft will he root¬ 
ed the fame year ; they, however, will he til 
well rooted next fummer, and (hoot at top, 
perhaps a foot long, by the following autumn, 
at which time, or in the fpring after, they 
may be tranfplantcd or bedded out in wide 
nurlery-rows, to acquire ftrength for final 
tranfplantation. 

In both the above methods of propagating 
thefe trees, they may be trained either hulhy, 
of a flirub-like growth, or trimmed up to a 
tingle ftem for ftandards. 

PSIDIUM, Guava-tiec. 

Two exotic trees of the Indies arc the prin¬ 
cipal fpecics of this genus, and are retained 
here in ftoves for variety, gainifhed with oval 
and oblong leaves, and pcmapctalous fluwors. 

Clafs and order, hofandria Monogynia. 

Chat afters.] Calyx is inouophyllous, 
campanulutc, and five-parted at top. Co¬ 
rolla, five oval, concave, patent petals. 
Stamina, twenty or more fliort filaments 
and fmall anthcric. Pistillum, a roundilh 
germen under the calyx, long leyie and fim- 
ple ftigma. Pkricarp lUM, a large, oval, 
baccaceous fruit, having numerous linall feeds. 

The fpeties aic, 

1. PsiOlUM pyriferum. 

Pear-f> mud Pjidium ] Rifes with a woody 
thit k trunk, branching twenty lcct high, 
having quadrangular branches and a lmooth 
hark, narrow, oval, obtule, oppolite leaves, 
and the pedunculi having one flower, fuc- 
< eeded by an oblong pear-fhaped fruit. 

2. PsiDIlM pomifetuni . 

■tipple-fruited PJidium.] Grows twenty feet 
high; narrow, oblong, pointed leaves, ami 
the pedunculi terminated by three flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by upple-lhaped fruit. 

Thefe plants muft be kept in pots, and al¬ 
ways placed in the (love. 

Tnev are propagated by feed obtained from 
the Well Indies, (own in pots and plunged 
in a bark-bed; and when the plants au: conic 
up three or four inches high, plant them in 
leparatc pots, and manage as other exotics 
of the ftove. 

PSORA LEA. 

This genus turnifhes fomc (hrubby exotics 
for the green-houie, and fometimes retained 
in ftove collodion*, garnished with pinnated 

and 
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and trifoliate leaves, and papilionaceous 
flowers. 

Clals and order, Diadelphta Ticcandria. 

Chevaliers.] Galyx is monophyllous and 
five-parted, having the lower figments twice 
tile length of the others. Corolla is papi¬ 
lionaceous and peniapeialous. Stamina, 
ten diadelpkous filaments and roundifh 
anthera:. Pistillum, a linear nrrmen, 
ffibulate, long, atcniding flyle, and obtufe 
fiigma. Pericardium, a cotnpreflcd pod, 
having one kidney-fhaped feed. 

The moll noted 1 pcties arc, 

1. Psoralea pinnate 

Pinnati d African Pforalea .] Rifes with a 
woody foft (Tern, hranehmg five or fix feet 
high, 'pinnated leaves of three or four pair of 
n.utou h.hes, terminated by an odd one, and 
at the axiilas dole-fining nine flowers with 
white heels. It is a native of Ethiopia. 

2. PsoRAl.f. A hitiuninofi. 

Bituminous I:alum P/oralea. ] Rifes with 
a fin ulihy Aalk, blanching fparingly, about 
two ni three feet high, tiifoliate or three- 
lobeJ leaves of a bituminous Iccnt; and blue 
flowers in clofe heads. Grows in Italy and 

4 

in France. 

3. Psorai.Ea aculcata. 

Prickly African P/oralea.] Rifes with a 
fhruhby branching Item three or four feet 
high, trifoliate leaves, having wedge-ihaped 
lobes, terminating in a recurved tharp point, 
and the branches terminated by immdilh 
heads of blue flowers. Grows in Ethiopia. 

4. Psora LEA cytijddcs. 

Cxtt/sn-hke, Cape Plot idea.] Grows with 
a flmii’bv iu m and branches, pinnated, three, 
and tive-lobed leaves, and axillary clufters of 
flowers. 

Tilde plants flower here every fummer ; 
the finl lort greatefl part of that fealon, and 
the others in Julv and Auguft ; all of which 
are fuccecded bv feeds in auiumii. 

Keep them in pots in order for removing 
into the grcen-houle in winter. 

Thi v are propagated bv iceds, town in a 
hot-beif in the tyring ; and when the plants 
are two or three inches high, piick tiiem in 
feparale frnall pots, and giaduallv hardemd 
to the open air, lo as to bear it fully by the 
end of May 01 beginning of June. 

They imv alio be propagated by cuttings 
anv time in fummer, planted in pots and 
plunged in a little heat, or covered clofe 
W’ith ha.-d-glufies, ihaded from the fun, and 
watered. 

PTE1.EA, Sin uh Trefoil. 

'I'he plants are of the fhrub kind, confid¬ 
ing of two l'pccies only, one tor the fhrub- 
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bery, the other for the (love, garni fired with 
trifoliate and fimple leaves, ana tetrapetalous 
flowers in bunches. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. 

Char a Hers .] Calyx is frnall and cut 
into four parts. Corolla, four oval-ian- 
i eolare fpreading petals.- Stamina, four 
h wl-fhapcd filaments, having roundifh an¬ 
ther*. Pistillum, a roundifh compreflul 
gerinen, fhort ftyie, crowned by two obtufe 
fiigfftas. Peric arpium, a roundifh bilocu¬ 
lar membrane, having two feeds. 

The fpecies arc, 

1. Ftki.eA trifoliate. 

Trifoliate Ptelea, or Carolina Shrub Trefoil.] 
Hath a fhruhby upright fletn, dividing into 
a branchy head eight or ten feet high, co¬ 
vered with a fmoorh purplifh bark, trifo¬ 
liate leaves formed of oval-fpear-fhaped fo- 
lioles, and the branches terminared by large 
hunches of gieenifh-white flowers, fuccecded. 
by toundifli, bordered capfules. 

2. Ptelka vifeefa. 

ViJcous Indian Vielea.] Rifes with feveral 
flrong fhruhby firms, branching erectly 
twelve or fifteen feet high, having a light- 
brown bark ; fpcar-fhaped, fiifF, fimple 
leaves ; and the branches terminated by cluf¬ 
ters of grccrijlh flower:!. 

The firfl fpccies is a hardy deciduous 
fhrub, and a proper plant for the fh rubbery 
and other ornamental plantations, to incrcafe 
the variety. 

The fecond fort being of the temperature 
of (love exotics, mtifl be kept moftly in the 
hot-houl'e, except about two or three months 
in the heat of fummer, when they may be 
let in the open air. 

The firfl fort is propagated by feed, layers, 
and cuttings. 

By See k —In March, or beginning of 
April, fow the feed in a bed of light mould, 
half an inch deep ; or to bring them as for¬ 
ward as poflibie. may fow them in pots, 
and plunge them in a moderate hot-bed. jut! 
to bring up the plants an inch or two high : 
eivc occaiional waterings all fummer, and 
ptotcclion lrom fevere fioil in winter; and in 
fining following plant them out in imrfcrv- 
rows, to acquire llrcngth for final tranfplnnt.t - 

tiou. 

By Layers.—Perform this in autumn ; 
clinic the young (hoots, give them a imall 
flit underneath, then lav them in the e.ttth. 
and thev will be rooted in a veal’s time. 

By Cuttings.— lit the fpting 1 ut orf a 
quantity of young llm. ts, plant them thi* k 
in pots, whieh plunge in any hot-bed. or in 
a bark-bed, jull to fit ike them ; the\ will 

readily 
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readily root, and be fit to tranfplant the fol¬ 
lowing autumn- 

The fccond fpccies is propagated commonly 
by feeds: fow them in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed ; when the plants are two 
or three inches high, prick them in feparate 
pots, plunging them alfo in the hot-bed, or 
in the hark-bed of the ftove. 

PULMONARIA, Lung-wort. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous, fibrous- 
rooted perennials, medical and flowery 
plants, rifing with annual flalks, from about 
ten or twelve inches to a foot and half long, 
having oval and heart and fpear - fhaped 
leaves, and terminated by bunches of penta- 
petalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Afonogyvia. 

Characters. ] Calyx is monophyllous, 
five-corned, quinquedented, and permanent. 
Corolla is monopetalous, funnel-fhaped, 
with a cylindric tube, and the limb half cut 
into five obtufe, ereiSt, patent fegments. 
Stamina, five thort filaments, having cre6t 
connivent anther*. Pistillum, a four-part¬ 
ed germen, one filiform ftyle, and obtufe 
ftigma. Pericarpium, none; fourroundifh 
feeds lodged in the perfiftent calyx. 

There are about fix fpecies: fome are cul¬ 
tivated for medicine, others to increafe the 
variety of the herbaceous colledlion. 

The mod material fpccics arc, 

1. PulmonARIA officinalis. 

Common Officinal Spotted Lung-wort .] Hath 
the root crowned with oval-hcart-fhapcd, 
rough, whire-fpotted leaves, and upright 
flalks near a foot high, terminared by bundles 
of red, purple, and blue flowers. 

It is cultivated both for medicine and for 
variety in the garden :—is good for diforders 
of the lungs, coughs, and confumptions. 

2. Pulmon as, ca anguflifolia. 

- Narrow-leaved Lung-wort J Hath narrow, 
fpear-fhaped, hairy, radical leaves; upright 
ftalks about a foot high, terminated by 
buuches ot flowers, becoming of a fine blue 
colour. 

3. Pi'LMONARIA virginica . 

Virginian Lung wort j Rifes with upright 
flalks about a foot and half high ; ipear- 
fhaped, obtufe, fmooth leaves ; and the ilalks 
terminated by clutters of blue flowers. 

Varieties With red flowers, — purplc- 
fiowered,—- white-flowered. 

All thefe fpecies flower in April and May, 
and the feeds tipen in June and July. 

They are all perennial in root, which is of 
the fibrous kind ; but they are annual in ftalk, 
rifing in the fpring, and after having flower¬ 
ed and perfected iced, they decay : they arc- 


very hardy plants, and will grow almoft any 
where, but delight 1110ft in fomewhat ihady 
fituations. 

They are propagated by feeds and by, part¬ 
ing the roots. 

By feeds.—Sow them in the fpring in any 
bed or border of common earth, and rake 
them in ; they will foon come up, and in 
July or Auguft put out the plants either 
where they arc to remain, or in nurfery bedl 
till October, then tranfplanted finally. 

By parting the roots.—•Autumn, auout Au¬ 
guft or September, is the proper time; but 
thefooner after they have done flowering, the 
better; do not divide them too final), and 
plant the flips dirc&ly, and they will flower 
ftrong the following fpring. 

PUNIC A, Pomegranate tree. 

Two fpecies, of the tree and flirub kind, 
are the principal fpccies retained in our gar¬ 
dens, one a moderately hardy fruit tree, the 
other a fomewhat tender Hit ul>, both of them 
cultivated chiefly for variety; arc adorned 
with fpear-fliaped and linear leaves, and pen- 
tapctalous fine red flowers. 

Clafs and order, lcojandi ia Afonogynia. 

Characters .] Calyx is uionophyllous, 
bell-fhaped, quinquedented at top, coloured, 
and permanent. Corolla, five roundiih, 
ereeft, fpreading petals, inferted into the calyx. 
Stamina, twenty or more fhort filaments 
having oblong anther*. Pistillum, a 
germen under the receptacle, fingle ftyle, 
and a capitated ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
large, roundiih, applc-fhaped fruit, having 
nine cells filled with touudifii fucculent 
feeds. 

One of the fpccics, Common Pomegranat;- 
tree, produces a very large eatable lruit called 
a Pomegranate, though they lrldom attain 
true perfection in this country. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Pu MCA granata. 

Common Pent granule-tree.'] Rifes with a 
tree ftem, branching numcroufly all the way 
Irom the bottom, growing eighteen or twenty 
feet high ; fpcar-fhapeu, narrow, uppniite 
leaves; and the branches terminated by large 
moft beautiful red flowers, fuccccdcd by 
large roundiih fruit, as big as an orange, 
having a hard rind filled with foft pulp and 
numerous feeds. 

Varieties .] Large double-flowered, re¬ 

markably beautiful,-—ftriped-flowered. 

Thefe trees arc deciduous, grow naturally 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where they 
ripen fruit abundantly ; in this country, how¬ 
ever, they require a warm fituation ; and 
if trained againft a fouth wall, they will fome- 

times 
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times produce full-fired fruit, though it rare¬ 
ly ripens with any tolerable flavour ; but as 
both the flowers and fruit make a tine appear¬ 
ance, a few of the trees merit culture in every 
good gtirdcn. 

They all flower abundantly in July, Au- 
guft, and September, and the fruit ripens in 
autumn. 

2. Pt/NICA rtana. 

, Dwarf American Pomegranate.] Riles with 
a fiirubby Item, branching four or five feet ! 
high, narrow Ihorr leaves, and fmall red flow- 1 
ers, fucceeded by fmall fruit; begins flower¬ 
ing in July, and continues till October. 

The fii'ft of tlicfe fpecies is a moderately 
hardy tree, and may be planted for ornament 
in fhrubberics and other plantations for the 
beauty of their flowers ; bur it is advifable to 
plant fotne alfo againft a warm wall and train 
them like other wall-trees; they will generally 
flower more abundantly, and have a dunce j 
to ripen fruit ; it (lioula be obferved, as they; 
pioduce their flowers always on the youngj 
(boots of the year, a riling principally from j 
thole of the year hr foie, it is therefore; 
proper to train in plenty of the ftrongeft. licit 
placed llioots of each year, which in winter 
iliould be llioitcncd to promote their furnilh- 
ing a greater fupply of young wood in fum- 
mer for flowering; and let them be trained 
to the wall at eijual‘diftanccs, and managed 
nearly as directed for peaches and necta¬ 
rines, &c. 

The double-flowered variety produces much 
larger and more beautiful flowers than the 
others; it is therefore in greateft cilimation 
to cultivate for ornament. 

The fecotu! fort being rather tender, it is 
proper to plant it moflly in pots, in order to 
have Iheltcr of a green-houfe in winter. 

Both the fpecies and varieties are propa¬ 
gated abundantly by layers ; autumn is the 
proper l'eafon ; eluding the young branches, 
give a little flit underneath at a bud, and lay' 
them in the ufual way, giving occalional water¬ 
ings in futnmer; and by next autumn they will 
be well rooted, and fit to tranfplaut in nurfery 
rows for two or three yeats, to get ftrength, 
and then planted whetc tlicy arc to remain. 

Thole of the common fort and varieties 
may be trained as ftandurds, either as half or 
full ftandards, or as dwarfs. 

But thofc deligned for walls mull be ma¬ 
naged accordingly, as diredted for peaches, 
tic. as alorefaid. 

PYRUS, Pear-tree, comprehending alfo 
the Apple-tree and Quince tree. 

The Pear, Apple, and Quince, were long 
confidcrcd as fo many diflinct gtnera : but the 
botanifts having difeovered their char alt tr: to 


he alike, have ranged them all as fpecies of 
the fame genus ; and as fuch wc will alfo 
j confider them, and arrange them accordingly: 
they arc all of the tree kind, adorned with 
oblong and oval leaves and pentapctalous 
icofiuulrous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Ieofnndria Penta^ynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyUoits, 
concave, divided into five fpreading fegments 
and permanent. Corolla, five large con¬ 
cave petals inferted into the calyx." Sta¬ 
mina, twenty, or more, fhort awl-fhaped 
filaments, having rimpls anthers?. Ptsnt.- 
lum, a germen lituatcd under the calyx, 
fupporting rive ftyles, having litnple (tig- 
mas. Pericarpium, a roundilli umbifi- 
cated fruit with five membranaceous cells, 
each having one oblong finooth feed or ker¬ 
nel. 

■Agreeable to the above characters, the Ain¬ 
't us, Apple-tree, and CyJonta, the Quince- 
trec, formerly confidcrcd as diftinit genera, 
are, according to the I.innxan fexual botany, 
retained as fpecies only of Pvrus : thev are 
certainly all of the fame family ; for, berides 
their agreement in characters , all the three 
torts will readily take by grafting and budding 
upon one another ; however, as the Pear, 
Apple, and Quince, have always been confi- 
dered as. different forts of fruit, each fort be¬ 
ing of a peculiar lhape and property, and 
each comprehending many varieties, we will 
arrange each fpecies and its varieties' under a 
feparate head, viz. Pear Kinds,—Apple Kinds, 
—and Quince Kinds, all under the generic 
name Pvrus. 

Pear Kinds. 

X. Pyrus communis 

Common Pear-tree .] Rifes with an upright 
large trunk branching thirty or fortv feet high, 
in Ionic widely around, others more erectly, 
often forming a conical head ; oval-lanceolate, 
ferrated leaves, and corymbous clulters of 
white flowers from the lidcs of the fmaller and 
extreme branches, fucceeded by large fruit ex¬ 
tended at the bafe; of different properties in the 
numerous varieties. 

The botanic defeription is—Pyrus with oval 
ferrated leaves, and flowcis in a pedunculate 

corymbus. 

Varieties.] There is only one fpecies of this 
tree ; but it comprehends almoll endlcfs varie¬ 
ties, all of which being of the above deferip- 
tion, and bear their flowers and fruit upon l'purs 
ariting from the rides and extreme parts of the 
branches, when of from three or four to many 
years old, the fame branches and fpurs con¬ 
tinuing fruitful a great number of years ; the 
different varieties l'urnilhing fruit for ufe from 
the beginning or middle of July until May or 

June 
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June next year: which, according to their 
tithes of ripening, may be divided into three 
ckifll-s ; Summer Pears, Autumn Pears, and 
Winter Pears; the Summer Peats ripening 
in diilerent forts from July until tlic middle or 
end of September, and are generally fit to eat 
from the tree, or at leafl, do not keep above 
a week or two before they rot. And the Au¬ 
tumn Pears attain perfection of full growth in 
September and October ; fomc of which ripen 
matutelv on the tree for immediate eating, in 
that fealon, others, being gathered, require to 
lie lome time in the fruitery, and fomc will 
keep two months: hut all the Winter Pears, 
although they attain to their full growth on the 
tree by the end of October, yet in the general 
part they do not acquitc perfection for eating 
till they arc gathered and have lain fome time- 
ill the fruitery to mellow, fume one, two, or 
three, months, others longer ; lo that, in the 
different varieties, they attain maturity for 
eating from the end or November till April 
and Mav ; thofc of each clafs having diffetent 
properties, fome being melting, others break¬ 
ing, fomc mealy; and fomc are hard and aii- 
flcrc and can be ufed only for kitchen ufes ; 
but our lift conlifts moitiy of eating Pears, 
with a few of the choice A hard Pears for bak¬ 
ing and llewing, &c. though any of the huge 
eating Pears may a Ho be uled occafionallv for 
culinary purpoles, before they are cjuite ripe 

As many of the fine forts were fir ft obtain¬ 
ed from rranee they arc ftill continued in 
nioft catalogues by the Fiench names; ob- 
ferving that as the varieties of the fruit arc very 
numerous, we (hall only give a lifl of the 

mofl valuable, uriunged in ilnee clafle*>,- 

Summer Pears, — Autumn Pears, — Winter 
Pears. 

Summer Pan s. 

Summer Pears are tueh as ripen for imittc- 
dia r earing off' the trees, from the beginning 
ot ,nt'!-!leot July until the middle of Septem- 
!h i, am! continue but a {ho it time in perfec¬ 
tion ; tome of the c:u In ft loirs keep _ood only 
a lew di 1 .1 before (liev bet om*‘ nte.ilv at.d rot¬ 
ten; ;ui>l vi t y ft.w (>! the ions will l.ift imt< !i 
abuvr a f111• 11ieri>* ; but by it iviu;; dithieut va- 
) let it*-, tin; leu ci Ihon um he ( o,,ruiiud two 
months or ten wee!.,, till !u<. .. «.:cL cl bvt.be ..it- 
tumtial forts, wlncit wii contiiiuc for eating 
from the end of September tii! Cm.lima 

V A'fufk Pan.'] A (mail, toundifh, vel- 
love Pe.tr ot a mnflsv das our, valu diie for is- 
early perfection : ripe, beginning or middle of 
July. 

Green C luff 'd Pear.] A fmallilli, ncarlv >:>- 
fong, liglu-gretn Pear, n.citing \eiv uiey 
and agreeably flavoured: ripe, middle or c id 
of July and beginning of Auguft. 


Red Mufcadelle, or Faireji Supreme.] A 
middle-fized, beautiful, red-fttiped and yellow 
Pear, lomewhnt firm, breaking juicy .mil rich 
flavoured; ripe, the end of July and begin¬ 
ning ofAuguft. * 

Jargonelle Pear , commonly fo called, but if 
proper ly Cuiffe Madame, (Lady s-thtgh) .j A 
i.ugilh, long, pyramidal, utility green Peat, 
ringed with brown next the fun,"having a fine, 
breaking, jui< v pulp, of a mod delicious rich 
flavour ; is the heft fummtr Pear in the world, 
and the tree a good hearet, both in llandaids, 
cfpaliers, and againfl walls .* t ipe towards the 
middle of Auguft. 

Cuiffe Aladamc Pear, commonly fo called, fre¬ 
quently called rVtndjor Peaty but is propet fy the 
Jargonelle. ] A fine, large, oblong, lu.ooth, 
yeiiowifh green Pear, fometimes reddened next 
the fun, having a firm pulp tolerably juicy 
and. agreeably relilhcd, though not high fla¬ 
voured, and is apt to become mealy when full 
tipe; but being a large handionie fruit, and 
the tree a remarkable good bearer, it highly 
mcri.s < ulturc, as one of the principal finn- 
mer Peats, and is p rticuLrlv profitable for 
the inpplv of the maikcts, and for which the 
trees are abundant in tliegaulens and orchards 
levelal miles round London, and in many 
<uiier p’aces : tipe towatds the middle of An¬ 
il. 

IVmdfor Pear.] A large ohlotigifli Pear, 
fomewhat fimtlat to the fail mentioned, but 

1101 ally more (welling upwards, of a grccn- 
iih-yclJow i olour, having a foftifh pulp, but 
loon becomes mealy : ripe, middle or end of 
Auguft. 

This fort and the former bear a great re- 
fcmhlaiice to each other; but this is rather 
(hotter and mote fwcliimj tow mis the crown. 

Great Hfanquctte Pan .] A large, lounililh, 
yeilow ifh-giecti, fmootii Kui, having a I- ft 
juicy fleth ot a rich flavour: ripe, beginning 
ui middle of Auguft. 

Little Blanqncttc Pear.] A fit all, toon !i/h, 
f,.tooth, \ciiouiiti-grccn Pear; ripe, middle, or 
cud ot Auguft. 

b.arly Ruf/< let Pear.] A middle-fized, oii- 
iong, redflifh Pear, n.citing and replete with 
iu,,M V juic e ; tipe .'’In tit if*c■ middle ot Auguft. 

A i yi- R.h me, or Quern's Pan.] A Imtill, 

• oitndidi, lop-fh.qied, vei!owiiii-( olotm-d Pear, 
tender, lwcet, and mufky: ripe, middle or end 
of Auguft. 

Red (Jumpy Pear.] A middle fisted globu¬ 
lar Pear, leddcucd on the luuny fide, the 
other green ; melting and richly flavoured: ripe, 
e.td of Auguft 

Ptrfi.mel Pear.] A middling, roundiflt, 
deep tei Peat, fp'itted with brown, having a 
incit ng perfumed llelli : ripe, end of Auguft. 

Oramre 
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Orange Mufk Pear.] A large, round, yel¬ 
low Pear, very good if eaten from the tree, 
as foon as a little ripe : it ripens at th# end of 
Auguft. 

Augtf Afufcal , or Royal Pear.] A largilh, 
globular,, whithh-yellow Pear, breaking, fu¬ 
gary and jserfumed, and one of the lined: Pears 
of the feafon : ripe, end of Auguft. 

Onion Pear.] A middle-fixed, globular, 
brpwn-flcinned Pear : ripe, end of Auguft. 

Salviati Pear.] A largilh, globular, flatted 
Pear, reddiih and yellow to the fun, and 
-whitifli on the other lide, tender and agreea-. 
bly flavoured : ripe, beginning of September. , 
Red Admirable Pear.] A large globular 
Pear, crimfon-coloured on the funny lide : 
lipo, in September. 

Summer Ron Chretien, or Good ChriJUan.] 
A fine, large, oblong Pear, beautifully red¬ 
dened next the fun, and whitilh on the other 
fide, breaking and highly flavoured : ripe, be¬ 
ginning of September. 

Ro/'e lVoter Pear.] A middle-fixed, globu¬ 
lar, brnwnilh-red, rough Pear, breaking aiid 
finely flavoured : ripe, middle of September. 

Summer Bergamo! Pear. J A largeft, round- 
flatted, grecnilh-yellow Pear, melting and fo- 
gai v: ripe, middle ot September. 

Varieties.] There are two or three varieties 
of tiiis fort that differ in lize, but arc all of the 
Bergamot Ihape. 

Orange Bergamot Pear.] A largilh, round, 
flatted, yellow Pear, reddiih next the fun, 
breaking and replete with perfumed juice : 
lipe towards the end oi September. 

Other Summer Pears are known by the fol¬ 
lowing names : Primitive Pear,-—Catharine 
Pear, —St. James’s Pear,—Crawford Pear,- 
C’itron dcs Cannes,—Pear Piper,—Brute Pear. 
—Mulkdrone,—Lamm as Pear,--Lemon Pear. 
—Green MulkPcar.—Long-llalkcdBlanquettc, 
—Lord Chiney’s green Pear.—Prince Pear. 

All the kinds of Summer Pears ripen on the 
frees fit for eating, hut (hould be gathered be- 
foie they ate too ripe. 

Autumnal Pears. 

Autumn Pears are fueh that attain their full 
growth on the trees from about the middle and 
end of September till the end of October, and 
which alter being gathered gradually mellow 
and impiove in flavour, and will keeptfome a 
month, othcis fix weeks, and loine two 
months or longer , being in eating in the dif¬ 
ferent varieties, fome in September, others 
principally in October, November, and De¬ 
cember. 

Autumn Ret gamut Pear.] A~ middle-fixed 
roundith, flatted, ycllowifli-green Pear, faintly 
teddeuing next the fun, inching, and ot a richly 


perfumed flavour: ripe, die end of September 
or beginning of O&obcr, continuing good un¬ 
til the end of November. 

Swifs Bergamot Pear. ] A middle-fixed, 
roundifli, greenilh -Pear, finely ftriped with 
red, melting and tolerably well flavoured: ripe, 
end of September, continuing in eating till No¬ 
vember. 

Great Ruffelet Pear.] A large oblong brown 
and reddiih Pear, fometimes fpotted, having 
a tender rich pulp: ripe, middle or end of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Brown Beurre , or Beurre de Roy Pear.] 
A fine, large, oblong, ruffety, brown aiid 
greenilh Pear, very melting, juicy and fugarv, 
and is one of the nneft Pears of the autu mi : 
ripe, beginning of O&ober, and keeps good till 
December. 

IVhite Beurre Peat.] A large, roundiflj, 
top-i'haped, whitilh-yellow Pear, melting, very 
juicy and good: ripe, beginning of October, 
aud keeps till November. 

Red Beurre Pear.] A large, oblong, red- 
difti Pear, melting and very fine : ripe, begin¬ 
ning of O&obcr. 

Green Sugar Pear.] A middle-fized, top- 
Ihaped, fmooth, green Pear, full of a rich 
fugary juice : ripe, end of October, and keeps 
good all November. 

MeJJire Jean, commonly calledMonjicur John 
Pear. J A largilh, nearly round, fwelling, 
browm Pear, with a rough Ikin, having a 
breaking delicious pulp : ripe, end of October, 
continuing in perfection all November and 
part of December. 

Crajatvie Pear.] A large, fomcwh.it globu¬ 
lar, flatted, grcenifh-yellow, rulfety Pear, hol¬ 
lowed at the top, is remarkably tender and 
tweet, and may be ranked as the frneft Pear 
of the feafon : ripe, end of October, keeping- 
good till December. 

Swan's-egg Pca>. ] A moderately large, egg 
(haped, dulky-green Pear, brownilh next the 
fun, is very juicy and agreeably flavoured: 
n’pe, the middle and latter end of October, con¬ 
tinuing in tolerable perfection till near Cluilt- 
inas. 

Verte Longue, Long Green Pear , or Autumn 
Mouth water.] A large, long, very green 
Pear, is melting and juicy : ripe, in October, 
and continues till December. 

Marquis's Rear.] A fine large, f.veiling, 
flat-topped, greenilh-yellow Pe.tr. faintly fpot¬ 
ted with red, having a tender good pulp ; is in 
eating in November and December. 

Grey Good-wife Pear. J A middle-fixed, 
roundilh, browniih-red Pear, moderately ten- 
ler and well-flavoured ; is in eating from the * 
end of October till December. 
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Rouflcline Pear, or Long-Jlalked, late Au¬ 
tumnal Mu feat.] A large, oblong, iong- 
ilalked Pear, reddilh on the funny fide, is ten¬ 
der and of a inulky flavour: in eatiug in the 
end of October and part of November. 

Alt< feat F/cury Pear. ] A fmallilh, globular, 
hiownilh-red, long-ftalked Pear, tender and 
jnaU flavoured: in eating from October till 
December. 

Vic ice flow eying Pear-tree. ] It often pro¬ 
duces bloffbm twice a year, rhe Hill in the 
fipring, and the fecond in Autumn, fo is pre- 
ferved in many guldens as a cim'ofiry. 

Other varieties of autumnal Pears are—Be- 
fideri Pear—Dean’s Pear—Vicar’s Pear—Vine 
Pear—Autumn Rofe Pear—French Bergamot 
—Beurrc Bergamot—Hamden’s Bergamot— 
Biocas’s Bergamot—Ganfel’sBergamot, a line 
l^e Pear—Poire Pcndar, or Knaves Pear— 
Chat Brule, or Burnt-cat Pear—Auch in Pear— 
Ssvifs Bergamot—Longucville Pear—Scotch 
Bergamot—Pound Pear, very large. 

All the autumn Pears fliould have their full 
growth on the tree, but not hang till quite 
ripe, which is the middle or end of Septem¬ 
ber and in Odtober, being their feafon of full 
growth. 

Winter Pears. 

Winter Pears arrive to full growth about 
the middle and end of Odtober, and fomc late 
forts the beginning of November, but do norat- 
tain maturity for eating until they have lain 
fume confiderable time in the houfe, fome a 
month or fix weeks,. others two or three 
months or more, before they ripen, as obferv- 
cd below in their description, fo that they fuc- 
cccd one another in perledlion generally from 
about November ana December until May. 

By the Winter Pears being fo long acquir¬ 
ing perfection after gathered from the tree, 
many perfons have thought them fit only for 
culinary ufes ; but mod of the following lift 
are very fine eating Pears, after having lain 
the proper time to mellow. 

St. Germain Pear.] A large, long, yellow- 
ifh'green, extraordinary fine Pear, of the 
melting fugary kind : in eating from Decem¬ 
ber until Februaiy. 

Beffi Chattmonlelle Pear.] A large oblong 
Pear, having one fide purplifh, the other of a 
whiiilh-green colour, is melting, of a very 
rich delicious flavour: in eating from Decem¬ 
ber until March or April. 

Martin Sec, or Dry Martin Pear.] A large, 
oblong, rufllty-ieddilh Pear, is breaking, 
fomewbatdry, but of a fine perfumed flavour. 
in eating, end of November, December and 
January. 

Colmar Pear.] A large, fwclling, flat-top¬ 


ped, greenilh-yellow Pear, fpotted with yellows 
is render and exceedingly fine flavoured: in 
cating^from December till January or Fe¬ 
bruary. 

Spanijit Bon Chretien.] A large pyramidal 
purple ami yellow Pear, having many dark 
ipots on the purple fide ; is a fine Winter Pear, 
ready for eating the end of December, con¬ 
tinues good near two months. 

Virgoleufe Pear. J A large, oblong, grccnilh- 
veliow Ptar, fometimes brownilh next the fun, 
is an excellent fruit: in eating from the be¬ 
ginning or middle of December until the end 
of January. 

Dauphine Pear.] A middlc-fi/.ed, roundifh, 
top-ftiapcd, fmooth, yellowilh-grcen Pear, 
having a melting, fugary, mufky pulp: in eat¬ 
ing the end of November, continuing in per¬ 
fection all December and 1110ft part of Janu¬ 
ary. 

Winter Fcrte Longue Pear.] A longifh, 
green - coloured, fmooth, fpotted, exceeding 
good Pear ; in eating the end of December and 
January, &c. 

Winter Bern re Pear.] A middling-fizcd, ob¬ 
long, yellovvifh, red-fpotted, very" fine Pear; 
ready for eating in December and January. 

Epine d'Hyver , or Winter Ihorn Pear. ] 
A large, long, pyramidal whitifh-green Pear ; 
is melting, and in fine eating from December 
till February. 

Martin Sire, or Lord Mat tin Pear.] A 
large, roundiih, irregularly-fwelling, fmooth 
Pear, red on one iide, the other vellow ; is 
breaking and of a perfumed flavour : in eating 
in December and January. 

Winter Bergamot Pear.] A middlc-li/,cd, 
roundiih, greenilh-ycllow Pear: in eating 
from the end of November until the fpring. 

Holland Bergamot.] A laigc, round, grecn- 
ilh Pear, having a tender rich pulp; in eating 
from January till April. 

Winter Bon Chretien.] A very large, long 
pyramidal, yellowifli-grecn Pear, having of¬ 
ten an uneven furface ; is breaking, very juicy, 
remarkably fweet and rich flavoured, and often 
proves the bed Wintct Pear in the collection : 
in eating from February till April or May. 

German Mufcat Pear.] A middle-fized, ob¬ 
long, ruflety-red Pear, having a melting rich 
pulp: .fa eating from February till May or 
longer. 

liafter Bergamot Pear.] A large, roundiih, 
flat-topped, grecnilh Pear, having many rough 
fpots, is of the breaking kind ; and is in eating 
from Frcbruary till April or May. 

Winter Rujfelet Pear.] A middle-lived, 
longilh Pear, red on one fide, the other of 
a greenilh-ycllow, is melting and agreea¬ 
bly 
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bly relifhed: in eating in January, March, furnifh the mod extenfive garden with a co- 
&c. „ pious variety of eating Pears ahnoft the year 

St. Martial Pear.'] A longifh, oblong, round:—and for culinary occafions, befidcsthe 
fmooth Pear, one fide purple, the other yellow; forts particularly mentioned for that purpofe, 
having'a buttery rich fleih : in eating from may ufe ahnoft any of the large hard Pears, e- 
February till May or June. fpcciallv of the autumn and winter kinds. 

Cadillac Pear.] A very large, roundifh, All the varieties of this tree are hardy, and 
red and yellow Pear, having a hard, tartilh will fuccced in any common foil of a garden 
pulp, but is excellent for baking and other cu- or orchard, both as dwarfs for walls and ef- 
linary purpofes: in ufe from November or paliers, &c. and in ftandards of all forts; and 
December till May. in all of . which inodes of training they will 

Union Pear, or Uvcdale's St. Germain.] A bear plentifully, 
large, long, deep-green Pear, reddith on one And as Pears are very dcfirable principal 
fide, having a hard, four pulp, but is excel- table fruit, obtained in pcrfc&ionfcveral months 
lent for baking, &cc. in perfection from No- in the year for earing, in the earlv, middle, 
vember or December till May or longer. and late kinds, and many ferts valuably ufc'fui 

Great Black Pear of Worccfter, or Parkin- in culinary occafions, fuch as for baking, 
fen's Harden.] A remarkably large, oblong, dewing, &c. and alfo for making the liquor 
\lufky brown, rough Pear, having a hard s.ti- called perry, every proprietor of gardens, or¬ 
ders pulp, but is very fine for culinary ufes, chards, and other diftriCts, fhould allot a cho- 
from November till March or April. fen collection of the mofl approved different 

Double Flowered Pear.] The tree produces varieties, more or lefs, according to his extent 
double flowers Succeeded by a large, fhort, of ground ; generally a larger fupply in ftarni- 
yellowifli and red Pear, rather hard and au- aids for the principal production ; and choole 
Here ; but is remarkably fine for baking, &c. principally fome of the prime forts for walls 
Other different varieties of Winter Pears are and efpalicrs, in which to improve the good- 
known by the following names— Good Lewii, nefs of the fruit; and in each order of training 
a large longifh Pear— Ambrette, a large roundifh have rather a fmaller portion of the fummer 
Pear-— Thick-ftalkcd Pear, a very large round- Pears, of the beft forts, doubly more of the 
ifh fruit— Amadot, a middle-li?.cd oblong Pear— bed autumn kinds ; and a principal fupply of 
St. AuJlin,-\ middling-fizecloblongPear— Rufjet the mod capital winter Pears, all of which 
of Anjou, alarge roundifh Pear— Scvcn-elbonvcd may be plentifully raifed by grafting and bud- 
Portugal Pear, large and good.— Echajficri, or ding upon feediing Pear and Quince-docks, 
If inter Green Sugar Pear, a large, oblongifh, as hereafter dirc&ed ; and mod ot the forts are 
fine fruit.— BeJJi di CaJJoy- Iron coloured Pear, a to be had at the different nurferies ; and may 
middlc-fizcd oblong fruit— Golden printer Pear, be planted in autumn or fpring, or any time in 
a large globular fruit —Villain of Anjou, a large open mild weather, from the latter end of Oc- 
roimdilh Pear— Wonder of Winter, very large— tober or beginning of November, till March. 
Chouteau du Rot Bergamot , avery fine Pear— In intending to plant a colled ion of Pear- 
Carlifte Peat — Tar ling Pear, a middling, largifli, trees, no time fhould be lod, when it is cou- 
very fine eating fruit— Carmelite, a middling iidered that thefc trees, fuppofe at planting, 
roundifh Pear for kitchen ufes— Winter Ci- have two, three, or four years’ old heads 
tren Peat, for baking— Blood Pear, foi feldoni begin bearing till of five or lix vears’ 
baking, &c.— Ettglijh Warden, a large Peai growth, and often in foitfe forts, fevcil, eight, 
for baking and other c ulinary ufes. or ten, before the branches form their firft 

There are many other varieties of Pears of fruitful growth, in any general produ&ion ; 
led account, both of Summer, Autumn, and efpeciallv in fome ftrong fhooters, worked on 
Winter kinds, that are unneccdaiy to infert free or Pear-flocks, which arc generally longer 
here ; and indeed it would he almofl impoffi- before they commence hearers, than rh'ofe 
ble to difciiminate the various forts of Pears, grafted or budded upon Quince-docks, by rea- 
found in the orchards and guldens in country ion of the latter being moderate growers, and 
villages, and about farm lioulcs, in different the trees worked thereon (hoot moderately to 
pints of England, &c. ' wood accordingly, and fooner become pioiifie 

But as the varieties deferihed in the above in natural fruit-buds for hearing ; and arc vc- 
three lids having known merit, and are culti- ry often trained iu dwarfs for wall and efpalicr 
vated in mod ot the nurferies for fale, by the trees, and fometimes in fmall dandards. 
names here prefixed to cadi kind, confiding But for general rtandaul Pears it is molt 
of near iixty different forts, h elides the otheis eligible to allot a principal fupply of the com¬ 
bi idly mentioned, are more than fuffident to rnon full ftandard trees, grafted or budded on 
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free (hooting Pear-ftocks, having clean fix Standard Pear trees, in fome forts, alfo af- 
feet flems, elevating the head at that height fume a very extenfive fpreading growth in the 
from the ground, and planted abundantly in branches, and fome grow in a more upright 
gardens and orchards, &c. twenty to thirty or di reft ion; I have obierved ' an old fiandard 
forty feet difiance ; both of fumtner, autumn, Pear that was advanced to a furprifing t magni- 
and winter Pears, as before intimated. tude, both in the trunk and principal branches, 

J.ikewife, in wall and cfpalier trees, worked and of a fiupendous height, and the branches 
both on Pear-ftocks for larger expansion, and of fuch extenfive expanfion horizontally, that 
on Quince-flocks for moderate growth, as the lower ones extended fo widely over fome 
may be required, it is of importance to allot low cottages, they were obliged to he fup- 
a good wall and efpaiier for fome of the ported on ftrong upright props; and the tree 
choicer kinds, both Summer, Autumnal, and produced many bufhcls of Pears annually. 
Winter Pears, in order both to forward the However, in all the methods of training 
growth of the fruit and to improve its fize, thefc trees, it is higldy requilite to allow them 
beauty, and flavour: a fouth, cafe, and weft- fuflficicnt room to fpread to their full extent, 
erly wall are the proper expofurcs, and it is and their branches fulFered to extend thc.u- 
eligihle to plant fome in each of thofc afpecls, felvcs always at full length; for Pcai-tucs 
to vary the times of ripening, though molt of fhotikl never be Ihortencd, except in the firft 
the Summer Pears will fucceed very well in or fccond year, &e. to obtain a fupply of lateral 
almoft any afpect, and if fome are planted alfo branches to form a more regular fpreading 
aguinft a north wall they will ripen later and head, as hereafter elucidated, becaufe as they 
continue the fucccfiion of any approved forts always bear their bio (Tom and fruit upon fhoit 
longer in eating ; hut it is particularly neccffa- (purs ariling from the Tides of the brandies, 
ry to allow all the tine forts of Winter Peats hrft, however, towards the extreme parts, 
‘an call or weft wall, -or a well expoled efpa- then by degrees all along the Tides almoft tiom 
licr, otherwife they will not perfect their fruit every eye, that fliortening would cut uwav tin: 
kindly in unfavourable fcafons; in efpaliers, firft fruitful parts, and thus by flopping their 
however, that are well trained, all the forts of progrcls of fhooting in length it would force 
Pears attain great perfection, and the efpaliers out ftrong Thoots from all the jateral eyes, and 
may be arranged round the quarters of the prevent their forming fpurs or fruit-buds at 
kitchen garden, or in any other free fituation thofe parts; but being (mined at full length, 
where the foil is of fimilar quality. See Es- they flioot moderately, and in two or three 
PALIERS. years naturally form Thort fpurs of from about 

Remarking, that thefe trees, both againft naif an inch to an inch or two long, the lame 
walls and efpaliers, fhould generally be al- branch and fpurs continuing fruit!ul a great 
(owed a great deal of room to fpread, efpecial- number of years. 

ly the larger forts, grafted or budded on free But it mull be obferved, that Pear-trees arc 
docks, for by having full fcopc they will ex- generally feveral years before they attain any 
tend their branches horizontally, more than tolerable bearing date, for the branches Teldoin 
twenty feet on each Tide of the llctn, and the 'begin to form iruit-ipttrs till they arc from 
whole will fometimes form a fpread of forty or about two or three, to four or five years’ old ; 
fifty feet, with height in proportion. at that age, however, they fometimes begin to 

The above extenfive expanfion, however, bear, but never any general crop till they aic. 
occurs principally in trees as arc grafted or eight or ten years’ old. 

budded on free flocks, i. e. fuch as arc raifed Method of Propagation, and general Culture in 
from the kernels of any fort of Pears, which the Nurfery. 

being ftrong tree (hooters, the trees worked Pear-trees arc propagated by grafting and 
thereon flioot ftrong and extenfive according- budding upon any kinds of Pear-ftocks ; alfo 
ly, but when worked upon Quince-flocks, occafionaliy upon Quince-flocks, and fomc- 
wliich arc of the lame family, hut very mode- times upon white-thorn flocks, but Pear- 
rate growers, it dwarfs the trees contidurably flocks are greatly preferable to all others for 
in proportion, as they flioot moderately in much general ufe, whereby to have large trees, and 
fmallcr extent of growth, andfooner form them- the Quinces for mouerate growers, 
felvcs into a proliferous Hate, for production The numerous varieties of Pears having been 
of fruit; and are more generally adopted for firft accidentally obtained from feed, and as iccd- 
v.all and cfpalier trees, than for common lings 6f-thefe varieties rarely produce the fame 
ftandards, but fome rejedi them as flocks for any forts again, the approved kinds are continued 
general culture, on a luppohtion that the trees and increafed only by grafting or budding upon 
arc nor lo durab/e as :hol ; on Pear flocks. flocks raifed from the kernels of any kind of 

Pears, 
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Pears, as above faid ; or occafionally upon 
Quince-flocks, efpecially for dwarfs of any 
fort, as the Quince being a moderate fhooter, 
as before obfervcd, they moderate the growth 
of the t?ees grafted or budded thereon, u> as to 
be more eafily kept within a fmaller compafs ; 
and bear two or three years fooner, more pro- 
liferoufly according to lize, and for the fame 
reafon, white thortf flocks have been ufed, 
hut tliefe, being of a different fraternity, are 
not fo genet ally fuccel'sful, and are almofl 
totally difufed in the nurfeiies, fo that 
Pear-flocks are proper for general ufc, for 
principal large trees, both for walls, cfpa- 
licrs, and flandards, and Quince-flocks for 
linaller growths ; obferving therefore to raife 
proper iupplics of flocks of thcl’e two kinds, 
JHs or more of each, as required ; cffeflcd by 
lowing the kernels of the fruit of any forts of 
Pears and Quinces, the latter alio by fuckers, 
layers, and cuttings : procuring the kernels of 
the perfectly ripe fruit of fummer and autumn¬ 
al Pears, the fame of the Quinces, and low 
them in the latter end of autumn, October, 
November, or December, Set:, or early in the 
fpring months, in beds of light earth, covering 
them near an inch deep; they will come up in 
the lpring, and in autumn, winter, or fpring 
following, plant out a parcel of the flrongell 
iu nurlerv-rows to remain for grafting and 
budding, which after having from one to two 
or three years’gtowth here, or when about half 
an inch to an inch thick, or a little more oriel's, 
thev will he of proper iiv.e to teccivc the grafts 
and buds. 

The grafting and budding them is to be per¬ 
formed in the uiual method, performing the 
glutting in the fpring, and the budding in fum¬ 
mer v bee C*R aftinc; and Inoculation) : 
being particularly careful to procure the grafts 
and buds from Inch trees as produce the h neit fruit 
of the relpcclive forts you intend propagat¬ 
ing. 

Being, however, provided with the grafts 
and buds, ptocced to graft them, &c. accord- 
inglv for dwarfs and flandartls ; obferving, that 
thole defamed as dwarfs for walls, cfpalieis, 01 
flanchud-dwui ts, be grafted or budded near the 
bottom ; and lor half and full flandartls, the 
flocks may either he pre\ ioufly traine d up from 
three or four to feven or eight feet high to form 
a llcm, then grafted near the top, or may In¬ 
grafted low in tlu: flock, like the dwarfs, and 
Main the firfl main fhoot for a Item the above 
height; all the grafted trees both dwarfs and 
flundards will fhoot the fame year, but the 
budded ones not till the ipringafter ; and when 
their heads ate two years old from the grafting 
and budding, they may, if thought proper,' be 
"6 


planted out for good, or remain longer in the 
nurfery, as may be convenient. 

Obferve, however, that the dwarfs defigned 
for walls, cfpalieis, &c. whether they remain 
longer in the nurfery, or are tranfplanted at a 
year old into the garden, fhould have the firfl 
(hoots from the graft or bud when a year old, 
headed down in March to five or fix eyes to 
force out a proper fupply of four, fix, or more 
lateral branches near the ground, to furniflt cite 
wall and efpalier with bearers quite from the 
bottom, and thefe will readily produce others 
to cover the upper part. 

But flandards, fuppofing them to he grafted 
on high flocks, may either be headed near the 
top of the flock, or permitted to run up, as 
the cafe may require, that if rtiortened it will 
force out laterals near the head of the flein, and 
form a more fpreading full head; and if luffei - 
ed to run up with the firfl flioots entire, they 
will form higher, and generally more upright 
heads in the end ; fucli flandards, however, 
that are grafted or budded as low in the flock 
as for dwarfs, mull have the firfl fhoot trained 
upright at full length, fix or feven feet high 
fora flcm, if for full flandards, then may ei¬ 
ther top it at fix feet height, to force out late¬ 
rals near that part to form a fpreading head as 
aforefaid, or fuller it to run and branch in its 
own way to form a more credl and higher head. 

All tlte headed trees, however, both dwarfs 
and flandards, being cut down in the fpring, 
will focm branch out from all the eyes imme¬ 
diately below ; being careful dining the l'um- 
mcr to trim off all inoots from the llcm, and 
fuller all the top flioots to remain entire, and 
they will form handfome beginning young 
heads by the end of fummer : and in autumn, 
winter, or fpring following, they may have 
their final tranfplantation into the garden. See. 
provided if was nor done before heading down. 

But if obliged to retain them longer in the 
nurfery, let the whole have any requifne prun¬ 
ing to reform irregular growths, and the dif¬ 
ferent trees trained accordingly, agreeable ti¬ 
the form they are defigned to a flume, whether 
dwai fs for walls and elpaliers, dwarf-flandards, 
or half or full flandards, fuffering the whole 
to branch away at full length, not fhortening 
any after the above general heading down, 
when a year old, except it fhould icon occa- 
tionally ncceffary, either to reduce any caiual 
irregularity, or to procure a more lufficient 
lupply of lower branches, after which, how¬ 
ever, no further general fhortening Humid be 
pradtifed to thcl’c fort of trees, for after having 
obtained a proper let of regular branches neai 
the head of the Item, they will readily firniih 
more in their turn to incrcufc the head i.pw jkD 
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Their Tranfplantation into the Garden, tsfc. 

When the trees, however, are from one or 
two to four or five years old, from the graft 
or bud, they are of a proper growth for plant¬ 
ing out finally ; but if larger trees are required, 
thofe of fix dr eight years old may be fafely 
tranfplunted ; younger trees, however, always 
fuccecd well, even it only two or three years old. 

The feafon for planting them may be any 
time in open weather from the end of Octo¬ 
ber till March ; but if in autumn, or early in 
winter, it will be an advantage. 

They will fuccecd in any common foil of a 
garden, or any good fertile orchard-ground, or 
field, that is not oopioufly wet, or very diif or 
iiublvorn, but moderately light and pliable, one 
good fpade deep, at lead, if more the better ; 
piepaiing the ground by proper trenching one 
or two fpadcs deep, as the depth of good foil 
admits, either wholly if for a lull plantation, 
in only along the place for each row ol trees, 
other wife the place for each tiee; or only, at 
prefent, dig a hole toi each tree at eligible di- 
Ih’iues. 

Firji, of Planting the Dwarfs, and their general 
Culture. 

The diftance to plant Dwarf-Pears for walls 
and efpalicrs is for thofe on free (locks not lefs 
than twenty feet, but if twenty-five, or more, 
rhe better, el'pecially if lowifh walls, See. that 
in defa ult of height, there may be full fcope to 
extend their branches confidcrably in a hori¬ 
zontal direction, as they will efre£lually fill 
that fpace, or even much more if allowed it 
them; but the above diflance appearing very 
confiderahle at firfl, and the trees (landing lo 
wide having a ft niggling appearance for lcve- 
rrl years before they approach one another to 
eii'eit any uniformity, they are rarely planted 
it that diflance, fomc fcarccly half lo much, 
hut leldom more titan twenty feet; however, 
it is of importance to gram thofe trees fufficicnt 
room; and the higher the walls the better, 
which is of particuiat advantage to Pears, evi¬ 
dent by thofe growing againil the ends of high 
buildings, as they extend themfelves very con- 
fidcrably every way, as before obferved, and 
their branches requiring to be trained conftant- 
ly at full length, in which they will emit fruit- 
ipurs all the way along their Tides; therefore 
they may be planted at lead twenty to twenty- 
five feci diflance, and in each interval of twen¬ 
ty-five feet, may plant a cherry, or any other 
Uioderate-fhooling fiuit-tree, to fill the vacan¬ 
cy, and bear a few years, till the Pears advance 
in growth; and according as thefe approach 
one another, cut the others away by degrees, 
So as at Jaft the Pears may occupy the whole 
/pace. 'Hiving, however, fixed on the di¬ 


flance, and the holes dug, and the trees ready, 
let them be planted in the ufual way, and all 
with their heads entire, at leaft For the prefent. 
See Planting. 

However, for trees as are dwarfed by graft¬ 
ing or buddiug upon Quincc-flocks, fifteen to 
eighteen feet is their proper diflance for plant¬ 
ing, either for walls or efpaliers, and which 
forts are very proper for gardens of but mode¬ 
rate or final! extent, or any others. . 

The trees being thus planted, their general 
management, with regard to training and 
pruning, is nearly as follows. . 

Obferve, in the firfl place, that if the young 
wall and cfpalier trees thus planted are only 
one year old from the graft or hud, having 
their firfl (hoots of a year-old entile, theie 
fhould in the fpring he headed down to five or 
lix inches, as directed in their nurfery culture, 
to force out lower hoi izonrals; but if they 
were previoully headed in the nurfery, as wc 
advifed, and having thereby thrown out late¬ 
rals to form a regular let of horizontals, con¬ 
fiding of fix or more regular branches near the 
bottom, they fhould not now be fhortened, 
but trained to the wall or efpalicr at full length 
horizontally, preferving an equal number on 
each fide five or lix inches afunder, they will 
readily emit a further fupply of horizontals to 
cover the wall, &c. regularly upward, and at 
the fame time, as being not fhoriened, they will 
gradually form themfelves for hearing, as every 
fhortening of the branches of thefe trcAs re¬ 
tards their bearing a year at lead ; if, however, 
there is a want of blanches, fortie of the mid- 
dlcmod may he pruned Hunt, and trained to 
the wall or cfpalier. According as the trees 
dioot in fummer, train in a farther fupply of 
all the regular (hoots in every part where they 
occur, at full length, unlcfs it fhall Teem nc- 
cefiury to prune fome drong (hoots to obtain 
a greater fupply of horizontals the fame year 
in order to furnidi the head as foon as podiblc; 
at this time, however, difplacc all fore-right 
and other irregular growths of the year, con¬ 
tinuing the fupply of regular (hoots dofc to 
the wall, as they advance in length during 
their fuinmcr’s growth. And in the winter 
pruning, examine the fupply of (hoots retained 
in fummer, leleding all thofe that are well 
placed and properly ihuated for training in, 
to inercafe the number of horizontals regularly 
on each fide, which leave wholly entire, and 
at the fame time retrench any fuperfluitics and 
ill-placed (hoots omitted in fummer; then let 
the whole fupply of tegular horizontals in eve¬ 
ry part lie trained in ltraight and clofe to the 
wall and cfpalier, horizontally and equally 
on both (Ides of the tree, every branch at full 

length, 
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length, four, five, or fix inches a funder, as afore- 
faid. See Wall and Espalier Trees, 
Pruning, &c. 

Another method fometimcs praftifed in 
training thefe trees for walls and efpaliers is, 
that after their fird heading down, and having 
thrown out feveral laterals, felc£t three of the 
ftrongeft and moft regular placed of them, one 
on each fide and one in the middle, nail the 
tw« fide ones horizontally at full length, and 
the middle one upright; next year the tree 
having produced a further fupply of fhoots, add 
two or four of them as lide-horizontals, ar¬ 
ranging them on each tide of the Hem as the 
two former, training the middle fhoot flill in 
an upright dire&ion ; obferving, however, if 
it fhould not furnitli horizontals low enough, 
it may be fhortened fo as to make it throw out 
fhoots at any requilitc height, continuing the 
middle one always upward for a Item, and the 
iide ones horizontally for bearers. 

By either ot the above methods of training 
thefe trees, continue eveiy year increafing the 
number of horizontals, till the allotted fpace of 
walling and clpalier is regularly covered with 
bearers at equal diflauccs, dill continuing them 
all at full length in all future training, as far 
as the fcope of walling, &c. will permit; and 
they will all naturally form fruit-fpurs at every 
eve, almofl tlieir whole length, and the fame 
branches continue in a fruitful date a great 
number of years. 

In the general training of thefe trees, let it 
always be remembered, tliatthe branches train¬ 
ed in tor hearers mud nevci he fhortened, be¬ 
ta ufc, as wc before obferved, their fruit-fpurs 
being generally produced hid towards the once 
extreme parts, then gradually along the tides of 
the branches, of from two or three to many years 
growth, fo that there is no need of fhorteniug to 
procure a new fupply of bearing wood annually 
as in peaches, nectarines, and l'uch other trees 
as bear fruit upon the young wood only ; but 
in Pears the fame branches not only continue 
for years in a bearing date, but become every 
year more and more fruitful even to a great 
age, if not retarded and fpoiled whild in train¬ 
ing by (hortening, as is very often the cafe ; 
for thortening thefe fort of trees, both flops 
their progrefs of growth and bearing, by re¬ 
ducing the length of the branches confulerably, 
and cutting away the fil'd fruitful parts, as 
they generally begin bearing fird at or near 
the parts which was once the extremity of the 
tlioots ; and by reducing their length it forces 
out numerous, drong, ufelefs (hoots from the 
•yes below, at the places where fruit-buds 
would have been other wife formed, and in- 
^flead thereof crowd the tree with a great re¬ 


dundancy of unneceflary wood, and but little 
fruit; hut by training the bearers from the fird 
at full length, and continued fo tar as the 
allotted fpace will poflibly allow, they not 
only fooner fill the fpace of walling, &c. but 
emit fruit-buds from almod every eye, and 
bear abundantly. 

When the trees have once thus filled the 
wall or efpalier with the branches, they need 
but very little farther fupply for many years, 
and that only occafionally, according as anv 
worn-out or decayed branch occprs, and wants 
renewing with young,wood. See Pruning. 

But two prunings every year ate requiiite 
to preferve their regularity and hearing date,— 
a dimmer and-a winter pruning. 

The fummer pruning thould be begun in 
May, or early in June, and rub off all the fu- 
pernuous and unneccflary (hoots of the year, 
and all fore-right and other ill-placed, (hoots, 
retrenching them quite clofe, being careful to 
leave the terminating (hoot of v every horizon¬ 
tal or bearer entire ; and referve here and there 
a well-placed (hoot towards the lower parts in 
particular, and where there are any apparent 
vacancies, oratlead, it is generally proper to re¬ 
tain fome fhoots as above to train up between 
the mother branches, till winter pruning, and 
if then not wanted, can be eaiily retrenched, 
training them in for the prefent at full length. 

The winter pruning may be performed anv 
time from the fall of the leaf until March ; in 
this pruning examine the branches in general. 
Ice if they are anv where too much crowded, or 
are trained irregularly ; and if any l’uch occur, 
let them be regulated as they may require ; at 
the fame time examine if there are any vacan¬ 
cies ; and in which cafe train fome contiguous 
(hoots referved in the fummer dre/fing, to fup- 
plv the deficiencies; all other fhoots trained 
in lad fummer, not now wanted to fupply any 
vacant fpace, mud he cut clean out clofe to 
the branches, being careful dill to preferve 
the-terminating (hoot of every branch entire, 
in all parts, as far as the allotted fpace admits, 
likewife all the fruit-fpurs in every part, and 
fa den in all the branches regularly at full 
length. 

But in winter-pruning old trees however, 
decayed and worn-out branches will fomc- 
times occur; be careful therefore to cut out 
all decayed wood wherefoever it appears, 
training young, if poifibtc, in its dead ; like¬ 
wife, where any branch, either through ex- 
eeffive age or any other defeat, is become 
barren or worn out, let it either be retrenched 
to fome eligible lower young branch or (hoot, 
or may previoufly have young brirers in 
raining a year or two or more from the bot¬ 
tom 
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tom between the main horizontals, which is | Planting. And that having been trained 
eligible enough in old trees, when there is any as dire&ed in their nurfery culture, and formed 
apparent vacancy happening cither by decay- heads, eon lifting of feveral branches, let them 
rd wood or worn-out branches, and accord- be planted with all their heads entire, except¬ 
ing as the young ones aff'ume a bearing ftate, retrenching any very irregular-placed In anti;, 
retrench the bad wood, and train the young but retain all the others, and Ichor them to 
fupply in its place ; in this cafe look always remain at full length, and plant them in the 
well to the bottom of your trees, and if any J ufual manner of tree-planting. See Pr. a NT- 
good (boots offer where there is an appearance In g. 

jf a vacancy like to happen, train them up In their future growth fuffer them to hr us 
between the main branches to be advancing away as fall as they arc able, according t 
to a bearing ftate, to be ready when wanted, nature, and they will foc>n four. t.gc hi; why 
Where any of the choker forts of thefe heads, futFering all their branches to •cmam 
trees have, thiongh great age or fume other entire, and extend themf'dvc* in length, .;nd 
natural caule, or by had culture, become in- they will all emit unmet cus .in' !pu; ar. : 
firm, their branches in genetal cither in a do- bear plenty of tiuit. 

dining worn-out or batten ilate, or extend- The general cultute ol lull-grown flat .!*;d 
ed long and naked, not iurnifhcd with bearing Pears, in refl ect to puiii-ng, is very ur',,,-, 
wood, we lltould endeavour t<> tenew them I and that only ic.pitted occuhnn.di\, pr'-aMy 
witli vountr hearers, bv heading the brant lies ! once o.iU in le.-t ,.i years; Imh as the i-'- 
wholly, down near the bottom in winter or j trenching any veiv inegular glowing biain .'i, 
j'pring, they will break out in tltc old wood,! inch in pauicul.tr .is grow ciols-vv-\s. and 
and in the following fit miner furnilh a large j greatly incommode the neighbouring In rn« ! 
fupply of ft rung young fhoots, which train ! alio to thin Inch In undies thai aic. vi y mm h 
agteeahlc to the rules before laid down, and! crowded, and conlnle the head coulidcrablv , 
they will foon form a new tree, as it wet e, I cutting ,>ut all decayed wood anderadicat iuck- 
and bear plenty of good fruit. ers tiom the root and ftem. Sec PauNine;, 

After each winter-pruning of thefe trees article Pruning Standardu 
againft walls and efpalicrs, they will requite a Where tliele ftandurd trees are ft'tinted in a 
general nailing, £ec. let this always be done j garden, in which the ground is nec-liorily 
with great regularity, training all the branch' s ! digged or trenched ammailv !.-r the rei eprem 
horizontally as (traight as poffible their whole - ol the under-crops, and -uuiionJiy cn n \l 
length, at equal diftanccs. Sec WallTRL ts, I w ith dung, they gen-rallv ;• -.luce tine: irui. 
Ksl'A tiers, See. ' than in orchards, or othr 

As to dwaif ft.mdards of thefe trees, fee round is not in litnilar i.dm-- 'hot -h 
their mode of training, &:c. under {he article j may alio be obfeived, that wit- n to- '.cuar- 
Dwarf Tp.f.fs. iituated in good ground, both ;u g.i.c- ,.s. gi.ifs 

' 1 ’iie culture of the borders wherein thefe orchards, or other compartimnts, t.’.ev beat 
wall and cfpaiicr Pears are growing, is com-i plentiful crops of tny good truit. 
mon digging onto every year at leaft, and Gathering and /»r/< rving the Fruit. 

with the additi'-n of manure occaftonally in The maturity ot Pears, alter at riving to 
ommon with the other parts of the garden ; full growth, is generally known by theft 
though if fume good rotten dung is applied j changing lrom a green to a yellow or rcddilli 
even, other year, and the ground well dug or colour, &:c. and by their frequent falling f.mn 
treni heel every winter, it will greatly promote the tree, and when with a gentle twift or turn 
the li/.e and pen ice’ion of the fruit. up, caiily quit their hold; hut thole tokens 

Planting '.hem far Standat ch and general arc more particularly obfcrvable in fit miner 
Culture. and autumn Pears ; for winter Pears being not 

Standards of -nv forts of Pears bear plonti- maturely tipe when gathered, often require a 
fullv in auv op-.-n Dilution, though the fruit good pull before they quit the branches, 
may no: ah.ays ! t: jo hn ■<; and Die as thofe Summer Pears ripen in luccefiion in diBer¬ 
et wall and clpaliir tteci. : fumtner and au- ent forts, from about the beginning or middle 
tumii Peats Irow.c.-T tipen in great perfection of July till tbc middle of Sepiembcr; many of 
on iiandards-, as will alto mofi of the the earlieft ripen all at once, as it were, and 

mon winter Pears. OMerve, in planting them, continue good hut a few days, either on the 
that trees of from two or three to foui or five tree or when gatheted, mu will any of the 
years t Id, bavin} t>det:d>le heads, ait of a pio_ forts keep good long ; and none of thefe forts 
per age and live lor planting, and are preferable fhould hang on the tree till foil ripe, otherwile 
to oi.hr trees for any general plantation. Pee molt of them will be mealy and inftpid ; let 

thefe 
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thefe forts therefore be gathered as foon as 
they are arrived to full growth, and juft begin 
to "colour and difcover maturity, but before 
they become foft and mellow; obferving that, 
for family ufc, they may be gathered from the 
tree according as they attain perfection; but 
let the general crop of each fort be always 
taken Jf'wn before they ripen fully, and lay 
th. m in any dry room; none of the kinds will 
kelp long, foine only a few days, and fcarcely 
any of them above a fortnight, though from 
«lit>'-'ent \ -ricties ripening at different times, 
the » cctflion is continued for eight or ten 
weeks. 

A.it tr lV.u r ripen in different varieties, 
from .:bc.m *he middle of September till the 
enu of October ; loine of the forwarded ripen 
ea.able on the tree, others requiring to lie fome 
iir - after bung gathered before they acquire 
perfection. Let the different forts of this clafs 
ti I* ■’ rs be gathered according as they arrive 
to m.. r tv : t’ <ue defigned to keep fome time 
*..on..i Ik* gathered juft when they have attain¬ 
ed full or v,t , their maturity or full growth 
on the trees is known by their frequent drop¬ 
ping, and by their readiiv quitting the tree on 
being handled ■ gather them in dry weather, 
and Lv them in a diy clofe room, or in baf- 
ket.,, each fort feparate; they will thus gra¬ 
dually mellow, acquire licit juices, and deli¬ 
ct! Il.iuu.s 

' m.er IV :;i > attain their full growth on 
the trees .thou* end ol October or begin¬ 
ning of N ; i.\ emi t. . ; but the eatable kinds do 
p it u * ni.iti”. itv for eating on the tree, 
-o, f< lome conlidcrable lime after they are 
rail.'. ! fome probably in a month, orliers 
two o, i.uce, and fome more, and lomc forts 
not tin fpring following, and often continue 
in perfection till fummer, as is noticed in the 
deferiptiou of the different forts of winter 
Pears ; liut the baking kinds may be ufed anv 
time from October or November during their 
continuance. 

All the winter Pears however fliould be in¬ 
dulged with as full growth on the tree as the 
weather will permit, even until the end of 
October or fitfl week in November of the 
later kinds, if the feafon continues mild; 
he cautious, however, to get them gathered 
before attacked bv much froft. 

In gathering all loits of Pears lor keeping, 
always chufedry weather, and when the fruit 
is alfo quite dry. 

The methou of gathering thefe fruit is to 
pull one and one by hand, by a gentle twift, 
or turn upward ; and if they readily fcparaie, 
it is a lign of full growth, more particularly 
the fummer and autumn Pears; being parti¬ 


cularly careful in gathering not to bruife them ; 
and let each fort be kept feparate. 

According as they aie gathered, carry them 
diredtly into the fruitery rooms, where thofe 
intended for long keeping, fuch as the late 
autumnal and all the winter Pears, ftiould be 
previoufly laid up in heaps, and covered with 
cloths, in order to promote a perfpiration, 
and difeharge the watery moifture; which pre¬ 
pares them for keeping, as well as improves 
their flavour: this fermentation or fweating 
will be effected in a week or fornight, when 
they fhould all be wiped dry with a woollen 
cloth ; then let a quantity be dcpoGted upon 
the {helves of the fruitery, to remain for firft 
eating, and let ajl the others be alfo difpofed 
in fome Gmilar manner, each fort feparate ; 
it will then be proper to cover the ‘whole 
thickly with clean dry draw, to exclude the 
moift "air, &c. whereby they will keep longer' 
and more effectually in good perfection: 
others of the prime forts for longer keeping 
may be packed up in bafkets, &cc. thickly 
lined within with ftraw, then fome thick pa¬ 
per ; and having filled the bafket with the 
Pears, cover them down alfo with paper, then 
a good thicknefs of ftraw over all, fattening 
the whole as clofe down os may be, tying u 
label, with the name of the fruit and time of" 
ripening, to each bafket, and then place them 
in a dole waim room ; they will thus fuccccd 
thofe on the {helves for ule, and keep good a 
long time ; and if fome are alfo put into large 
earthen jars, plugged and rolined down peifcct- 
ly dofe to exclude the external air, they will 
keep a long time found, efpecially the lateft 
forts, which will keep till Muy or June. 

They ftiould he oecalionally looked over, 
to remove all fuch as aiTiime any tendency to 
decay, before they I’pread the putrefaction to 
the adjacent fruit; this ftiould be properly at¬ 
tended to at intervals, to thofe on the (helves 
or any where in the open fruitery in particu¬ 
lar, as they are more liable to puircfaCtiun, 
and can be caftly examined ; but thofe packed 
up in clofe bafkets. See. are not fo eafily ob- 
ferved, nor will they require it fo often ; it is 
however proper, after fome conftderable time, 
to look them over. 

Of forcing Pear-trees for early Predutllon. 

Pears in wall-trees are fo.netimcs forced by' 
artificial heat in forcing frames, in fome of 
the prime early fummer kinds, to obtain a por¬ 
tion of thefe deiirable fruit as early in the 
feafon as poflible, fuch as Jargonelles in Jut e, 
their natural feafon is not till Auguft. 

This is effected by means of hot-walls and 
forcing frames ; previoufly having fome trees 
of the choiccft early fummer Peats, huh as 

6 A the 
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the Jargonelle aforefaid, trained in wall-trees 
againft a fouth wall, till advanced to fome 
tolerable ftate of bearing; and being then in- 
clofed with glafs frames, in the manner of 
forcing-frames or hot-walls, and having in¬ 
ternally either flues for fire heat, eredecl for- 
waui and extending long ways, or othcrwifc 
a pit arranged in that direction, in the inter¬ 
val fpace between the trees and the glafs work, 
for a hark or dung hot-bed; and that by one 
or other of thel'e methods a proper degree ol 
artificial heat is produced internally within 
this glafs-cafe frame, to force an early growth 
in the trees inclofed thetein, and forward them 
to early flowering and fruiting;, in which 
managing them in the common way, as other 
trees m forcing frames, whereby they will ge¬ 
nerally advance very agreeably in their early 
production, as fometimes to have fome ripe 
eariy in June, or fome time in that month. 

For this purpofe' die Jargonelle is one of the 
principal forts, as being the fuperior of all our 
fummer Pears, of a handfome growth, mid¬ 
dling large fizc, with a fine juicy, rich pulp, of 
a delicious flavour; however, any other prin¬ 
cipal early fort may alfo be admitted for the 
fame occafion. 

Apple Kinds. 

Pyrus Afalus. 

The Apple-tree ( Afalus ) being now con¬ 
fide! ed as a fpecies of Pyrus , as formerly ob- 
ferved, we have arranged it accordingly un¬ 
der this head, together with all its varieties, 
which are exceedingly numerous in the dif¬ 
ference of the fruit: fome for eating, others 
for baking, boiling, cider, &c. and may be faid 
to be the moil valuable fruit in the world for 
its various (economical ufes, and long conti¬ 
nuance in perfection, which, in the different 
forts, is the year round. 

Clafs, oraer, and eharaClcrs, are the fame 
as the Pyrus Communis. 

Of the Apple kind there may be reckoned 
four principal diftinCt fpecies, viz. i. Com¬ 
mon apple-tree, conijprmng numerous varie¬ 
ties of the fruit—2. Berried apple or Siberian 
crab—3. Chinefe apple-tree—4. Sweet-frent- 
ed Virginia crab; of which the trees of the 
laft three forts are cultivated principally for 
variety, and only the common apple in its dif¬ 
ferent varieties, as proper for general culture 
as valuable fruit-trees. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Pyrus Afalus. 

Afalus, or Common Apple-tree .] Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, having oval, ftr- 
rared leaves, and feflile umbels of whitifh-red | 
flowers, fuccceded by large, rouridifti, andi 
oblong fruit, concave at the bafe. 


Varieties .] The varieties of this fpecies are 
amazingly great, in refpeCt to the differences 
of the fruit; and the botanifts contend that the 
wilding, or crab-apple of the woojls and 
hedges, is the original kind, and from the 
feed of which the cultivated Apple was fiifl 
obtained ; whofe varieties, no doubt, are mul¬ 
tiplied to fome hundreds, in different places, 
having been all firft accidentally obtained from 
the feed or kernels of the fruit of various forts 
at different times in the courfe of a great num¬ 
ber of years, and the approved forts continu¬ 
ed and increafcd by grafting upon crabs or 
any kinds of apple-ftocks; but although the 
number of different varieties is very confider- 
able, there are not above forty or fifty forts 
retained in the nurferymen’s catalogues as 
principal fruit, which however i$ doubly fuf- 
ficicnt to furnifh a fucceflional fupply of Ap¬ 
ples all the year. The different varieties ar¬ 
rive to full growth in fucccffive order, from 
July till the end of October; the fummer 
kinds, that ripen before the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, are many of them ripe for eating imme¬ 
diately from the tree, and do not keep long : 
but moft of the autumn and winter kinds, that 
ripen from the middle or end of September till 
the end of October, improve in perfection 
after being gathered, as they lie in die fruitery; 
and many of the winter kinds in particular 
keep good many months, even until the ar¬ 
rival of Apples next fummer. 

The moft noted varieties are generally known 
by the following names, &.c. 

Genneting, or June-eating Apple.] A ftnall 
Apple, oblong and roundiih in different varie¬ 
ties, of a mofY agreeable flavour, valuable for 
its early perfection, being in eating fometimes 
in June, againft a wall, but on ffaudards prin¬ 
cipally in July, and beginning of Augufl. 

Margaret Apple.] A middle-lizcd, oblong 
Apple, one fide tinged with red, the other palc- 
grecn, and is highly flavoured ; ripe for eating 
in July and Auguft. 

Common Cod/in.] A largifh, oblongiih, ir¬ 
regular, grccniffi-ycllow Apple, tinged with 
red .valuable for its early growth, being fit for 
many culinary purpofes, from June till Auguft 
and September, and is alfo a tolerable good 
eating Apple when arrived to maturity ; 
ripens fully in Auguft, becoming of a bright- 
yellow and red colour. 

Kentijh Codlin.] A large, longiih, irregu- 
ar Apple, excellent for culinary ufes, in Au¬ 
guft and September. 

Summer Pearmain.] A middle-fized, oblong, 
fine, red-ftriped Apple, good for eating and 
culinary ufes : ripe in Auguft and September. 

Scarlet Summer Apple.] An oblong, deep- 

red, 
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red, beautiful Apple, for eating and kitchen 
purpofes, .in Auguft and September. 

Summer Calville .] A large, fine fummer 
Apple : ripe end of Augiift and September. 

Quine) Apple."] A final I, roundifh, quince- 
fliaped, rufict and yellow Apple ; ripe tor eat¬ 
ing in September. 

Summer Rambourg .] A large, handfome, 
variegated red and yellow Apple: ripe in Au¬ 
guft and September. 

Loan's Pearmain.] A middle-fized beautiful 
Apple, having one fide finely reddened, the 
other variegated alio with red: ripe in Sep¬ 
tember and OClobcr. 

Royal Pearmain .] A large, oblong, beau¬ 
tifully reddened Apple, for eating and culi¬ 
nary ufes: ripe in September and October. 

Red Autumn Calville .] A moderatcly-large, 
oblong, fine-red Apple, of a vinous aromatic 
flavour : ripe in autumn. 

Whitt Autumn Calville .] A large, oblong, 
fine caring Apple : ripe in autumn. 

Golden Rujct.] A roundifh, middle-fized, 
ruflet-yellow, good eating Apple, with a firm 
acid pulp : r’pe in autumn. 

Golden Rennctte.] A middle-fized, round¬ 
ifh, beautiful, red and yellow Apple, having 
a firm fine-flavoured pulp, excellent both for 
eating and baking, &c. ripe in October, and 
continues till fpring, if packed up clofe. 

Golden Pippin •] A fmall, roundifh, and ob¬ 
long, beautiful yellow Apple, firm, and ad¬ 
mirably fine flavoured: ripe in October, and 
may be kept till the firring. 

Court-pendu, or Hanging Body.] A large, 
oblong, handfome Apple, red next the fun, 
the other fide pale, and generally hangs down¬ 
ward : in eating in autumn and part of 
winter. 

Grey Leadington Apple.] A longifh, mode¬ 
rately large, greyifh-green, very fine Apple, 
being a moft excellent table fruit: ripe in au¬ 
tumn and part of winter. 

Aromatic Pippin.] A middle-fized, roundifh 
Apple, one fide rulfet-coloured, the other fide 
yellowifh; is of an agreeable aromatic flavour: 
ripe for eating in October, keeping good a 
long time. 

Violet Apple.] A largifh, oblong Apple, 
one fide reaaened, the other variegated, having 
a firm fwcet pulp, flavoured like violets: ripe 
in October, See. 

White Rennctte.] A large, roundifh, whit- 
ifh-green Apple, having a firm fugary pulp, 
ooa both for eating, and for baking and 
oiling: ripe, end of October, continuing good 
till January. 

Rennctte Grife.] A roundifh, middle-fized 
Apple, grey-coloured on one fide, the other 


tinged with yellow; in eating from Odober 
till Cliriftmas, or longer. 

Winter Pearmain.] A moderate-fized, ob- 
longifh Apple, red on one fide, the other va¬ 
riegated red and yellow ; is tolerable for eat¬ 
ing, but very good for boiling: ripe, end of 
October, continuing good all winter. 

Kentijh Pippin.] A large, oblongifh, whit- 
ifh-green Apple, good for eating, but parti¬ 
cularly adapted for the kitchen ufes, from 
October till fpring. 

"Nonpareil Apple.] A middle-fized, roundifh, 
fomewnat flatted, duflty ruflet-green Apple, 
having a firm pulp, replete with a fharp agree¬ 
able juice; a moft excellent winter fruit for 
the deficit; in eating from November or De¬ 
cember until Jvfay. 

Large Nonpareil.] A large, round, light, 
ruflet and yellowifh Apple; is‘a fine handfome 
fruit, but does not continue in perfection fo 
long as the common Nonpareil ; in eating 
from November or December till March. 

Holland* Pippin.] A large, roundiih-ob- 
long, greenifh Apple, having the eye pretty 
j much funk; is a very fine fruit, both for 
j eating, and in great eftimation for culinary 
I purpofes, from October until March or A- 
pril. 

Monflrous Rennctte.] »A remarkably large, 
oblong Apple, one fide red, the other green, 
valued chiefly for bakfng or boiling, in No¬ 
vember and December, See. 

None-Such Apple.] A roundifh beautiful 
Apple, being finely tinged with red on one 
fide ; is highly flavoured, and excellent both 
for eating and culinary ufes : ripe about au¬ 
tumn, and continues till the end of De¬ 
cember. 

Royal RuJJct .] A fine, large, roundifh-ob-' 
long, deep-rufiet-coloured, rpugh Apple, hav¬ 
ing a foft, yellowifh pulp, of a mild flavour, 
and is admirable for all culinary ufe6 in parti¬ 
cular ; is in perfection from October or No¬ 
vember until April. 

Embroidered Apple.] A moderatcly-large, 
beautiful Apple, adorned with broad red 
ftripes; is a middling fruit, both for eating 
and kitchen purpofes, and is in perfection in 
winter. 

Wheeler's Riiffit.] A middle-fized, round- 
ifh-flatted, rufiet-coloured, and yellowifh Ap¬ 
ple, having a firm, brifk, agreeably relifhed 
pulp, both for eating andculinaiy ufes, and 
is in perfection all winter and fpring. 

Pile's Ruffet.] A fmaller, middle-fized, ob¬ 
long-oval Apple, rufiet-coloured on one fide, 
green on the other, having a very firm flefh, 
of a fharp acid rclifh ; is by fome efteemed far 
eating, but is in high reputt for baking, cpn- 
6 A a timiing 
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tinuing in perfection all winter, until April 
or May. 

Stone Pippin .] A pretty large, whitifh, 
very hard Apple, having a four unpleafant 
pulp eaten raw, hut is in good eftimation for 
baking; is in perfection aH winter, fpring, and 
great part of fu miner. 

Barnard's Baking Apple.} A very large, 
fine, baking Apple, in perfection in winter, 
and keeps good till futmner. 

Kitchen Bennette.] A large, handfome, whit¬ 
ifh Apple, in high repute for all culinary ul'es : 
in perfection all winter. 

The above varieties being the mod ap¬ 
proved foits, they are cultivated in mofl of 
the mufcry-gardens for fale. 

The following are lefs material varieties of 
eating and culinary Apples mentioned in foine 
fruit catalogues,—Summer Ruflet, a roundifh, 
ruflet-colourcd Apple—Summer Pippin, a 
roundifh yellow Apple—L’Api, a final I bright- 
red Apple—Tranfparcnt Apple, having a pel¬ 
lucid pulp—Virgin Apple, long and beauti¬ 
fully red—AnHe Apple, longiih, and flavour¬ 
ed like anifeed—Gilliflowcr Apple, middle- 
flzed, and delicately reddened—Salmon Apple, 
longiih, red, and yellow fruit—Margil Ap¬ 
ple, middle-fized, ridged, and red-fttiped— 
Kirton Pippin, roundifh, whitifh-grecn, and 
often cracked—Lemon Pippin, fmall, round- 
illi, yellow.fruit—Aciemy Ruflet, a rdund- 
ifli, ruflet-coloured Apple — Gray’s Pippin, 
large, roundifh, grey, and green Apple— 
Winter Greening, a very large green Apple — 
Black Pippin, a large dark-green Apple—Par¬ 
tridge Apple, a large kitchen Apple—Loul 
May’s Pippin, a middling roundifh Apple — 
Spencer’s .Pippin, a middling, round, brown- 
ifh and yellowifh-grcen Apple—Winter Pip¬ 
pin, a roundifh firm Apple—Coftard Apple, 
large, irregular, and red flriped—Wiutci 
Rainhourg, a large, round, red Apple—Cat’s- 
head Aj>ple, very large, for -culinary ufes. 
Of the above, the fiift five or fix forts are for¬ 
ward Apples, and all 'the others are autumn 
and winter fruit, and mofi of which may be 
uled cctafionally fdr eating and kitchen ufes. 

And of Cider Apples, the following are the’ 
principal foits —Rcdftreak Apple — Royal 
Wilding — Everlafting Hanger —- Gcnnct 
Moyle—Whiifour Apple — John Apple — 
Woodcock Apple—Herefordfhire Underleaf 
■—which, w ith many others, are well known 
in the cider counties, as Devonfhirc, Here¬ 
ford fhirc, Sec. 

To the above lifts may alfo be added the fol¬ 
lowing varieties, being all ofF-fpring of Pyrus 
Afalus. 

• Fig Apple.} Having been formerly fuppofed 


that the trees produced fruit without any pre¬ 
vious vifible flower, like the Fig-tree, it ob¬ 
tained the name Fig Apple ; but the iaCi is, 
the tree certainly produces flowers, tfyat arc vi¬ 
fible, which, however, are almoft apetalous, 
or without petals, fo are not confpicuous like 
thofe of the otlier varieties, hut are, neverthe- 
lefs, furnifhed with the generative organs, iuc- 
cccdedliy proper fruit. 

Paradife Apple.] A low weak-fhootingtree, 
of a ihrub-like growth, produces fmall fruit 
of no value, fo is retained in fomc gardens for 
variety, and is fometiincs uled as flocks on 
which to graft otlier Apples, to render them 
of a very dwartilh growth, both iometimes 
for efpaliers and walls, or principally in fmall 
dwarf-ftandards, to plant in borders, and for 
fmall gardens, and for planting in pots forcu- 
riofity. 

Dutch Paradife Apple.} Grows a little 
ftronger than the former, and is often ufed for 
ftotks to graft upon to formdwurf-trccs, as in 
the laft-tnentioned. 

' PVUding, or Crab Apple.} Tlic tree grows 
more than twenty feet high, prodm ing lm.il!, 
roinulilh, and oblong yellow fruit, intolerably 
lour, harfh, and difagreeable to me taftc, fo 
are ufed only principally lor making vctjuice. 
The trees of this variety grow wild in Eng¬ 
land, See. in woods and hedge-rows, and are 
rarely cultivated in gardens, except for ftotks 
on which to graft toe cultivated Apples ; for 
which purpole they have great merit, as trees 
grafted on Crab-flocks aic generally very ln.i- 
dv and durable; fomciimcs, howc\er, a few 
plants ate introduced in tiie ihruhhery planta¬ 
tions for variety, and are employed by the 
tainnrsfor making field hedges, as being of 
quick growth, foon run up, and foim a hedge 
expeditioufly. See Hedges. 

Thus far terminates our lift of the varieties 
of this great fpecics, Pyrus Alalus. 

Thctc aie, however, bciicles the above, 
many other vat ieties of Id’s value; but thole of 
theabove lift are the generally known approved 
forts ; all the varieties, good and bad, are the 
ofF-fpring of this one fpecics ( Pyt us Alalus), 
the trees of all the forts having oval fa wed 
leaves, and fcffiie umbels of flowers, appear¬ 
ing in April and May, upon fhort fpurs on 
the fides and ends of the branches, fuccccdcd 
by fruit foon after, growing to perfection, in 
different forts, from July until the end of Oc¬ 
tober, as before obierved; lliofe, however, 
that ripen before the middle of September, keep 
hut a fhort time, fome of the forwarded pro¬ 
bably not above a fortnight, others a month, 
or hut little more; hut the winter kinds con¬ 
tinue in fucccflion fcvcral months, cfpctially 
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if houfedin dry, clofe apartments, anti thickly 
covered with clean draw to exclude the free 
air, damps and froft : and if a tjit,unity of 
the latjjft aie packed up clofe in bulkcts or 
boxes lined with draw, to exclude the air, they 
will continue found and good till next l'um- 
mcr. 

The following fpecics being alfo of the Ap¬ 
ple kind, - arc retained in our gardens, fume 
both for. the production of rheir lingularly 
fmall eatable fruit, efleemcd a great curiofity; 
and tor variety, and others principally for the 
latter occasion. 

2 . Pv R t's baceata. 

Bert if-I-f) uitcd Apple, commonly called Si¬ 
berian (.’tab.] A fmall fhrub-like tree, branch¬ 
ing out low, growing about ten or twelve, to 
fifteen feet high, in the different varieties; 
garnifhed with oblong, eqnally-ferratcd leaves, 
and crowded peduncles, with pale red flowers, 
fuccecdcd by Small berry-like Apples, of dif¬ 
ferent varieties. 

/ ’aridtes of ;his Common fmall berry- 

fhaped, vcllowifh and red fruit—Larger Ap- 
plc-ti uited, of different fixes, bigger or fmull- 
er in riie dilletent varieties of the trees—Small 
red bei ry-lruited; all of which varieties, 
though denominated crabs, are agreeable ear¬ 
ing in autumn, and proper to ferve to table in 
a deficit, both for variety, curiofity, and to 
eat. 

(Americana) — American Berry fruited 
Crab.] A dwartilh tree, g.nnillied with ob¬ 
long. fawed leaves, and producing numerous 
fin ill beny-hke, red Apples; eatable when 
full ripe; lometimes ferved in the defici t for 
variety, and are eftimablc to ufe for prelaws, 
Sec. 

3. P v a l? s roronaria. 

Sweet-jeented Virginia Crab.] Grows ten 
or twelve to fifteen feet nigh, garnifhed with 
nairow, angulated, lei rated, iinooth leaves; 
and p< duncuiated umbels of whitifh, fvveet- 
fcentci! fio-.vers ; fucceeded by many fmall 
round Crab Apples, remarkably four and au- 
fieie. 

Vunety.] Evergreen Virginia Crab. 

4. PyRUS fpritabilis. 

Largc-fioivo ed Chinefc Apple tree. ] Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, garnifhed w ith oval- 
oblong, ferrated leaves, and ieilile umbels of 
large,Vcuii double, red flowers, lingularly beau¬ 
tiful ; fucceeded by fmall Apple fruit, of but 
little value. 

The above three laft fpecics of the Apple 
tribe are proper to cultivate, fomc both as ie- 
condary fruit-trees, for their production of 
fruit for occafional eating, partii ularly the 
Siberian Crabs, and to plant for variety in 
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fhrubbeiies, borders, &cc. and all the others 
arc principally for variety in any pleafurable 
compartments; allotting the Chinefe Apple 
tree a confpicuous fituation, for its large 
beautiful floweis; though all the forts dc- 
ferve a principal fituation, as they will effeCl 
a very agreeable variety in their growth, flow¬ 
ering, and fruiting. 

However, as fruit trees, it is eligible to ad¬ 
mit feme of the different varieties of the Sibe¬ 
rian and American Crab, difpofed cither in 
the hordes of the kitchen or plealure garden, 
or both, for the fake of variety, in the agreea¬ 
ble Angularity of their curiouily fmall apples ; 
the trees alfo appear very ornamental in blof- 
fom, which is generally fucceeded by a plen¬ 
tiful production of fruit, exhibiting an entei- 
taining variety in the autumn ieafon ; and they 
may be tr&iued both as efpaliers, wall-trees, 
and fmall fiandards, and managed the fame 
as directed for other apple trees. 

All the above three fpecics, and their re- 
fpcCtive varieties, are propagated by grafting, 
layers, and cuttings; and by all of which me¬ 
thods, the feveral varieties continued diiiinCt 
in their refpe&ivc peculiarities. 

General Obfervatiom on the common Apple-tree. 

The trees of all the varieties of the com¬ 
mon Apple bear well in any mode of train¬ 
ing, fuch as in efpaliers, againfi walls, and 
all kind of fiandards ; they however are rarely 
indulged with walls, as all the‘forts of Apples 
attain full perfection without that aid, the 
walls being .commonly referved for fuch ten¬ 
der fruits as fund more in need of their affifi- 
ante ; in cfpalicis, however, it is eligible to 
have a collection of the choicer forts, as in 
this mode of training the fruit generally at- 
tain greater perfection as to fixe, beauty, and 
flavour, than in fiandards ; but all the va¬ 
rieties likcwife acquire good perfection on 
fiandards of all forts, though probably in a lefs 
degtee in fomc particular forts; and it is 
from co ■ moil high fiandards that the general 
fupi-ly of Apples is obtained for common ufe, 
and for the lupply of markets, making cider, 
<&c. 

In efpaliers, the trees may either he arranged 
by themfclves, or in affcmblagc with Pears, 
ike. alternately, to effect the greater variety, be¬ 
ing generally arranged around die outer bounda¬ 
ries ot the quarters of the kitchen-garden, in 
the borders verging the main walks; but feme 
may alfo be arranged in any other depart¬ 
ment, either for the fake of variety or conve¬ 
nience. See Espaliers. 

And in common fiandards they may be 
both difpofed in ranges thinlv in the gaidcn, 
and formed into orchards, according u> the 

lupply 
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fupply required ; and in fome places they are 
cultivated iu hedge-rows of fields: and in the 
cider counties they plant them out both in 
hedge-rows, and in large fields, in wide 
ranges, to admit of having crops of corn, &c\ 
between; but in common orchards they are 
planted about tlfirty or forty feetdiftance, and 
the ground is generally laid down in grafs. 
See Orchards. 

Dwarf ftandard Apples are fometimes 
railed, a few for variety or curioiity, or to 
plant in fmall compartments, or in borders, 
and for fmall gardens, as before intimated; 
and if properly trained, will bear in very great 
perfection, in quantity according to their fize 
of growth. See Dwarf Trees. 

The mode of bearing of all the varieties of 
Apples is principally upon fiiort fpurs, ifTu- 
ing from the (ides of the branches of from 
two or three to many years old, as obferved j 
of Pears and plums, &c. formed firft towards j 
the extremity of the two or three years’ wood, ! 
then by degrees along the fidcs of the branches, 
provided the branches arc always trained at full 
length, as advifed for othertrees that bear chief¬ 
ly upon fpurs, as fhortning promotes luxuri¬ 
ant y, and forces out numerous ftrong wood 
fhoots in the place where fruit fpurs would 
have been formed ; but being trained always 
entire, they aftume a moderate growth, and 
gradually emit natural fpurs in every part; and 
as the fame branches aud fpurs remain fruitful 
many years, determines, that in the general 
courfc of training and pruning thefe trees, we 
fliould not /horten their branches, except oc- 
cafionally in the firft and fecond year after 
grafting, if thought neceflary, to force out low¬ 
er laterals to give the head its firft proper form; 
afterwards, permit the branches to extend ge¬ 
nerally at full length, both in efpalicrs, &c. 
and all manner ot ftandards; and thus they 
w ill all foon form a bearing ftate. 

Apple-trees often begin bearing at two or 
three years old, and at fix or eight will bear 
in tolerable plenty according to their fize. 

Method of Propagation, file. 

All the varieties were firft accidentally ob¬ 
tained by railing them from the kernels of the 
fruit; but we cannot depend upon feedlings to 
continue the fame fort of fruit. 

Grafting therefore is the mode of propaga¬ 
tion to increafe and continue the different va¬ 
rieties the fame ; performing it upon Crab, or 
any kind of Apple (locks, railed from the ker¬ 
nels, both for dwarfs and ftandaids; alfo 
upon Codlin and Paradife Apple-ftocks railed 
frOfli cuttings and layers, when deligned to 
have efpaliers and other dwarf trees, or for 
fmall ftandards, as low as poffible, to be con- 
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fined within a moderate fpace, or for fmall gar¬ 
dens ; fome forts of Apples may alfo be railed 
by layers and cuttings, particularly the com¬ 
mon Codlin, which may like wife be railed 
from fuckers, from the root and (lent of fuch 
trees that arc wholly of the Codlin kind quite 
from the root; and as this tree is of very mo¬ 
derate growth, it is commonly trained in fmall 
ftandards of two or three, to four or five feet 
ftems, branching out above in full, but not 
in large heads; however, the beft general me¬ 
thod of propagating all the other kinds of Ap¬ 
ples is by grafting upon the proper flocks, as 
aforefaid. 

The method of railing the different forts of 
| (locks for the above put pofe is,—the Crab and 
j Apple-ftocks are raifed from the kernels of 
! the fruit; but the Codlin and Paradde-ilocks 
mu ft be raifed by cuttings and layers, to con¬ 
tinue them with certainty of the fame kinds 
and model ate grow th ; however, as to the Crab 
and Apply-flocks, they may be railed from 
the kernels of any of the forts, procuring the 
kernels in autumn or winter, either from rot¬ 
ted fruits,- &c. or from fuch as have been 
preffed for verjuice and cider, clearing them 
from the grofleft of the pulp ; then fow them 
in beds of light earth, moderately thick, ci¬ 
ther all over the bed, or in drifts, covering 
them about an inch deep ; they will come up 
in the fpring, when, if the fcafon pioves dry, 
water them ocraltonally, which will greatly 
forward the feedlings and ftiengthen their 
growth; and in autumn, winter, or fpring fol¬ 
lowing, the largcft may he planted out in nur- 
fery rows, previoufly fhortening their tap¬ 
roots, and planting them in lines two leer aud 
a half afundcr, to remain for grafting ; and 
after having from one to two or three years* 
growth here, they will be fit for grafting", par¬ 
ticularly for dwarfs, or even for full and half 
fiandards, if intended to form the ftetn from 
the graft, which is an eligible method for thefe 
trees; but if the (lock is to form the ftem,jthey 
will require three or four yeats* growrn, to 
rife to a proper height, feven feet, for full, and 
four or five for half ftandards. 

The work of grafting all the forts is the 
fame as for other fruit trees, and fhould be 
performed in March, either by whip-grafting, 
cleft-grafting, &c. according to the fize of 
the (lock. Sec Grafting. 

Having, however, provided proper grafts of 
the different forts of Apples you intend to pro¬ 
pagate, then let thofe (locks defigned for 
dwarfs of all forts be grafted within fix inches 
of the ground ; and ftandards may alfo be 
grafted low, and one /hoot from the graft 
trained up for a flem, or may be grafted on 
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tall (locks, inferting the grafts at five or fix 
feet high : or for low and half (landards, may 
be grafted at two or three, to four or five 
feet; or lower for dwarf (landards: but al¬ 
ways g^aft the moil abundant in full (landards, 
for the principal general bearers : the grafts of 
all the forts will ihoot the fame year ; and by 
the autumn following, the trees having formed 
little heads, confiding of two, three, or four 
(hoots, may then be tranfplanted finally into 
die garden and orchard, or may be retained 
a year or two, or longer, in the nurfery, as 
occafion may require ; obferving, however, 
to train them for the purpofes intended, fuch 
as dwarfs for cfpalieis, &c. &c. and uprights 
for flandards, heading the dwarfs down in 
March following, within fix inches of. the 
graft, to force out more laterals below to form 
a fuller head, proceeding immediately near 
the bottom, fo as to fill the- efpalier, &c. 
equally with branches, quite from within fix 
or eight inches of the ground, regularly up¬ 
ward. But as to (landards, thofe grafted low 
mud consequently be trained with one fhoot 
upright, at full length, fur a ftem, five or 
fix feet high at lead, for full dandards, 
before it is topped; though if grafted on tall 
flocks of height fufficicnt for a dem, the 
ihoots from the graft may cither be headed-to 
five or fix eyes, if you would have them form 
a more fpreading head, or mav remain entire, 
and afpire more in height, and a flume a more 
upright growth ; in all the modes of training, 
be careful to keep die denis clear from all la¬ 
teral (hoots, difplacitig all fuch as foon as they 
appear, and encourage only a proper fee of 
branches at top to form the head. 

When tilde trees, however, have heads from 
one to two or thicc years old fiom the graft, 
they are of a proper age for final trail (pi an 
tation ; though trees ot four or five years old 
will alfo fucceed very well, and even trees of 
fix or eight years* growth may alfo be lately 
tranfplanted it required; but younger trees 
generally grow better and make more prog refs 
in the end. 

The public nurfery-gardens are generally 
well fu mi died with all the varieties of thelt 
trees foi falc, cithei quite young from the graft, 
ot trained trees of fcvcral years’ growth, at ve¬ 
ry moderate prices. 

In the choice of thcdiffcrentkimlsforplanting, 
fhould be careful to have a collodion of the 
principal varieties, both in efpaliers and dand¬ 
ards, in quantity in proportion to the extern 
of ground in the garden, orchard, &,t. as the 
trees of the bed lorts arc as cafily raifed and 
cultivated as the moll indifferent; allotting 
generally a (mailer portion of the Cummer 


kinds, fuch as ripen in Auguft, to about the 
middle of September, for immediate ufe off the 
trees, as they will not keep long ; a larger (up- 
pi y of the autumn forts, and mod of ad of the 
principal winter keeping Apples: obferving, 
in the dimmer kinds, it is advifable to allot a 
principal fupply of the common Codim in 
finall dandards, as being generally both a 
great bearer, and the fruit the mod ufeful of 
the fummer*apples for culinary purpofes, from 
its young green growth in June .or July, till 
its Full maturity in Auguft and September, 
when it becomes alfo a good eating apple : and 
as the tree is a moderate grower, it admits of 
being planted in finall dandards clofer or more 
abundant in a finall extent of ground than mod 
of the principal Apple kinds. 

The ieafon for planting all the forts of Ap¬ 
ples is any time m mila weather, from the 
end of O&ober till March ; but if planted in 
autumn, or early in winter, they will fix 
themfelves more firmly before attacked by the 
drought of the following fummer. 

They will fucceed in any common foil of 
a garden and orchard, and in any free fixa¬ 
tion, except in low very moid land, in which 
they are apt to canker, and foon go off: in a 
pliable mellow loam they are generally very fuc- 
cefsful : be, however, in no great anxiety 
about the foil; any good or common middling 
foil of a garden, 01 chard, or field, not too 
wet, will do very well, being properly prepar¬ 
ed, by good trenching, where the ranges of 
trees are to dand. 

F'trjl of planting them in Efpalirrs. 

Efpalier Apple-trees (hould be ranged at not. 
lefs than eighteen or twenty feet didance ; but 
if twenty feet, it will be more eligible, 
cfpecially for trees grafted on crab or Apple- 
ilocks, which being free (hooters, their 
brandies will readily till that fpace. However, 
as to trees grafted on codlin and paradile- 
ilocks, fifteen or eighteen feet may be a fuf- 
ficiciit didance ; though the latter, in parti¬ 
cular, is fometimes planted only twelve or fif¬ 
teen feet alundcr, as being a very moderate 
(hooter: it is, however, advifahlc to allow 
every fort full room enough, according to their 
growth, to have proper fpace to extend their-, 
branches always at full length ; obferving, as 
the trees having been headed down in die nur- ' 
(cry, and thereby produced laterals forming 
tolerable heads of fcvcral regular branches, 
they ihould now be planted wirh all their laid 
heads entire,' only retrenching any very iric- 
gular growth, that do not range ruiifi'iciu 
w ith the intended form, and prune any broken 
roots ; then having opened a capr.i lo ;s hole 
for each tree at the above difiance.-, proceed 

to 
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to plant them in the ufual manner as explained 
in the article Planting , being careful to place 
them with their branches ranging the way of 
the efpalier: then, or at lead, as foon as the 
earth of the holes and roots together are pro¬ 
perly fettled, let all the branches be trained in 
horizontally to the ‘ right and left, an equal 
number on each fide, all at full length, five 
or fix inches afunder; or if the tree is young, 
having only two or three fhoots, thefe fhould 
be pruned down half way hi the fpring, to ob¬ 
tain a further fupply of laterals ; and accord¬ 
ing as they fhoot in fummcr, ft ill continue 
then} along entire; at the fame time train in a 
farther fupply of new fhoots, to incrcafe the 
number of horizontals or bearers; and thus 
continue increafing their number, every year, 
till the efpalicris regularly filled from the bot¬ 
tom to top ; preferving all the branches at full 
length, as far as the allotted fpace will admit, 
for the reafons before explained, both here 
and under the article Pear ; for thefe and the 
Pear-tree require almoft exactly the fame ma¬ 
nagement. 

With refpedt to their general culture, in e- 
fpalier trees, planted and trained as above ; oh- 
ferving, that as the fame branches or bearers 
continue fruitful many years, they muff be 
continued accordingly, as long as they remain 
of proper growth ; and obferving in this order 
of training, they muff conilantly have a fuin- 
mer and a winter pruning annually : in the 
fummer-pruning cut out all the fuperfluous 
and ill-placed fhoots of the year, and train re¬ 
gular ones towards the lower parts in va¬ 
cant fpaegs, if any; at leaf!, retain a fupply 
of fome heft, well-placed fhoots in different 
parts to remain till winter, fome of whic h may 
be then wanted to fill fome unforefeeji vacan¬ 
cy; clearing out all others at this time (lum- 
mer-prunii,g) as clofe as poffibic. And in 
winter-pruning examine the branches in gene¬ 
ral, if any worn-out or decayed parts appear, 
now is the time to retrench them, retaining 
young in their place ; and if any vacancy oc¬ 
cur, retain fome contiguous young ffioot to 
fill it: anti as obferved of the pears, &e. 
leave generally a terminal fiioot, lefs or more, 
to each main branch : all others of the young 
/hoots of laft fummcr, not now wanted, cut 
clean out, clofe to the' branches, ftill conti¬ 
nuing all the branches, and any occaiional 
fupply of fhoots, at full length, as far as their 
limited hounds will allow ; then train the 
whole regularly, tying or nailing them in as 
/freight and clofe to the railing as poffihle, 
four, five, or fix inches afunder. 

Likewise in wall-trees, any of the princi¬ 
pal choice varieties of eating appies may be 


trained, both to forward and improve the 
growth, beauty, and flavour of the fruit ; 
fuch as gennetmgs—margaret apple—golden- 
pippins—golden-rennets—pear-mains, &cc. or 
any other approved eating kinds, a rree*or two 
of a fort, where there is plenty of walling to 
fpare ; and in which they may lie planted and 
trained as diredded for the efpalier apples ; and 
they will bear £ plentiful production of good 
fruit accordingly for earlier eating ; cfpcciivl- 
ly if fome are againft a fouth or fouth-weft 
or eaft wall. 

As the. Apple and Pear-tree are nearly of 
the fame temperature, manner of growth, 
and mode of bearing, they require tiie fame 
culture ; and having treated more fully on the 
Pears in refpeft to pruning in walls and ef- 
paliers, which for the general part may he ap¬ 
plied to Apples, we refer to that article for 
particulars. Sec Pyrus Communis, Prun¬ 
ing, and Espaliers. 

In the article Pear-tree, we gave fome hints 
of another method of training in cfpalicrs or 
for walls, which may alfo be applicl to Ap¬ 
ples if any one incline to put it in pra^lice toi 
variety. 

Planting them in Siant/arr/t. 

Standard Apples maybe planted both in the 
gsfrdcn and orchard : in the garden, however, 
they fhould be ananged but thinlr, to admit 
of undercrops growing freely without inter¬ 
ruption by the iludc of their lpreading 
branches. 

Obfervc to plant principally full ftandards 
for the general lupply, and half and dwarf 
ftandards chiefly for variety, or for finall 
gardens. 

The ftandards having been named in the 
nurfery with tolerable good heads, they fhould 
now he planted with all their heads entire : 
if any arc intended for the kitihengard-m, 
plant them at leaf! thirty feet diftanec- ; and 
fora full plantation to form an orchard, allow 
thirty feet difiance every wav. Open lot 
each tree a wide hole, trim any long draggling 
and broken roots, bur leave all the odicis en¬ 
tire, and plant them with the ufual cjrc, as 
directed in the article Planting ; and as foon as 
planted, let every one be well ltaked to fupport 
them firmly upright, and prevent their being 
diflurhed in rooting by tempeftuous winds. 
See Orchard and Planting, See. 

Smaller growing ftandards, fuch as codiins, 
or other low ftandards grafted upon codim 
(locks, and dwarfs upon thefe or parudife 
flocks, may, if required, be planted only at 
fifteen or twenty feet diiiancc in the rows, 
md not lefs than twenty or twenty-five feet 
between the lines of trees ; though, if there is 

room 
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room to allow a greater difiance both ways, 
it will be the greater advantage, especially in 
planting in kitchen gardens, in which ir 
would be proper to allow double that dillance 
between* the rows of trees, of the larger 
growths of thefe kinds. 

The flandatds being thus planted with their 
heads entire, let them alio in future ad¬ 
vance with all their* branches at full length, 
and, for the general part, take their own natural 
growth; and they will foon form numerous 
natural 1'purs in every part for bearing. 

With relpcdl to pruning thefe flatulards, 
very little is required, and that probahlv not 
once in fevcal years, which is only the re- 
tiencliing any very irregular end's-placed 
bough, or reduce to order any very long 
rambler ; or when the head is become greatly 
crowded and confuted, to thin out foine of 
the ninfl it tegular growth, likewife all flrong 
(hoots growing upright" in the middle of the 
head, all dead wood, ami fuckers from the 
f.em and root. 

As to half ami dwarf flamlards of thefe 
trees, they may be difpeilcd in different parts 
of a garden to caufe variety, managing them 
as the full llandanis; they will bear plentifully. 

Dwarf flandatds on the dwarf paradiie 
flock, being very moderate (hooters, may be 
planted in a little compafs; and they are 
fometimes planted in pots for curiofity, to 
place on a tabic, amidfl a deflert, with the 
liuit glowing. Sec Dwarf Treks. 

Ifitha •>;«■ the fruit. 

Apples arrive to full growth in different 
fotts lu< i elfnclv, one after another, from 
illv until the end of Oflobei ; the fummer 
ituls continue but a fliorr time, hut the au¬ 
tumn and wintei-apples will keep from two 
or thtec to fix oi eight months, in different 
varieties. 

The lummer Apples ripen, fome in July, 
l>ut prim ipally in Augufl anil Scptembei, and 
ate generally tit for ule immediately from 
the tree, both for eating and culinarv ides, 
though fome of the forts arc lit for kitchen 
purpofes by that time they are half grown, oi 
before, particularly the common Cod!in, 
which boils and bakes in good perfection 
when quite young, and until full maturity : 
however, tire tokens of pci lection, or full 
growth, of the diffetent forts of fummer 
Apples, is by their afluming a lively colour, 
emitting a fragrant odour, frequently falling 
from the tree, and bv quitting their hold 
cafily on being handled. Thev fhould then 
be gathered, and laid.in fome dry apartment 
for ufe ; they will not keep long, nor in¬ 
deed js it. required, for they will be fuccecded 


by mucli better in the autumn and winter 

kinds. „ 

Autumn Apples arrive to maturity in dif¬ 
ferent forts, from about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember till the beginning and middle of O&c- 
ber; fome being tit for . ufe immediately from 
the tree, others require to lie a few weeks 
to mellow, efpecially for eating: their fuH 
growth on the tree is known in mine by theii 
changing of a more lively colour, fometimes 
imparting an agreeable fine!!, frequent drop¬ 
ping, and on being handled, by a gentle twifl 
or turn upward, they readily quit the tree ; at 
which tokens of maturenefs, as they occur 
in the different forts, they fhould be gathered 
in dry weather, and carried into the fruitery, 
where, with proper prelervaiion, hereaftei 
noticed, they will keep a long time, fucceed- 
ing- one another for ufe two or three months, 
or longer, in the later kinds. 

Winter Apples attain lull growth towards 
the middle to the latter end of October ; it is, 
however, proper to let them hang on the 
trees till towards the end of that month, or 
fome of the latell kinds even till November, 
if the fcalon continues mild: but be careful to 
take them down before attacked by intich 
troll; gathering them in dry weather, aud 
carry them diredlly into the fruitery or any 
dry apartment, and there prepared for keep¬ 
ing as hereafter directed, whercbv fome may 
be kept found and good for ule till next June 
or julv. 

In gathering all the forts of Apples for 
keeping, alvvavs nhufedry weather, and when 
, the trees and fruit are a lib perfectly dry ; ob¬ 
serve likewife in g.ulieiiug Apples for the 
table, and uli kind of Apples defigned for 
keeping any confidcrable time, they fhould 
be pulled one ami one by hand. Where, in¬ 
deed, large quantities are defigned for cider, 
or any other immediate ufe, they may be 
fhnkcn down. However, all the flue eating 
and culinary Apples for keeping fhould be 
carefully gathered by hand, hv a gentle twill 
or turn upward, fo as to detach them readily 
without breaking the fruit-buds ; and as they 
are gathered, carry them into the fruiterv, Sec. 

: vvlieie. previous to putting them up for good, 

! it will he propci to lav the choicer varieties of 
jautumn and winter kinds in large heaps, to 
lweat ami difehurge the waters* juices bv pci- 
Ipiiaiioti, which both prepares them for keep- 
ling and imptoves their flavour; then, after 
j having fweatfcd a week or fortnight, wipe 
them all .perfectly dry, and lay them up where 
ilftv are to remain. A quantity raav be <ie- 
pofited on the thelves and floor of th • Ive tc;y, 
(and clotelv covered down a toot ini* k with 
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ft raw to exclude the air. And it is proper to 
pack a quantity of the fineft winter kinds in 
large bafkets or hampers, thickly lined round 
witninfide with ftraw, covering the fruit 
down alfo clofely with the fame'material, to 
exclude the external air as much as poflible, 
whereby they will keep much longer in per¬ 
fection ; and if fome are packed up in large 
earthen jars, and clofely plugged down, they 
will keep longer fVill; for it is by thefe me¬ 
thods that the fruit is kept fo fine and fair 
even until the return of Apples next year ; 
observing, the drier and clofer the room in 
which the fruit is depofited in all the above 
methods, the better they will keep; being 
careful to examine the fruit occafionally, in 
order to pick out all that difeover any ten¬ 
dency to corruption; thofe in the open fruitery 
are eafily looked over, but thofe in the bal- 
kets and jars not fo readily, nor indeed will 
they need it fo much ; however, it is proper, 
after fome conliderable time, to examine 
them occafionally. 

In London, great quantities of the fineft 
winter Apples are depofited in the proper 
feafon in the clofe warehoufes in Thames- 
ftreet, and other parts contiguous to the 
river, for fale in winter and fpring, many alfo 
packed clofely in hampers and bafkets. See. 
as aforefaid, and placed in very clofe apart¬ 
ments where |?ut little air can come; where 
they are kept perfeClly found and beautiful all 
winter, even until May, June, and July, fell¬ 
ing them out to the retailers, and we may fee 
them in the fruiterers’ fhops, and in flails in 
the ftreets, exceeding fine in May and June ; 
but, at this time, after being expofed to the 
open air a day or two, they fhrink, lofe co¬ 
lour, and foon decay. 

It fhould therefore be remarked, that clofe 
packing thefe fruit, and keeping them in as 
clofe apartments as poflible, keeping the 
doors and windows always clofely fhut to 
exclude the external air, damps and cold, 
is a certain method of preferving them long 
in full perfection; for the more they are 
expofed to the air, the fooner they will de¬ 
cay ; keep them therefore always as clofe as 
pofEblc. 

Quince kinds. 

Pyrus Cydonia , Quince-tree. 

The Quince-tree ( Cydonia ) was long rang¬ 
ed as a c’.iftinCl genus, but is now a fpecies 
of Pyrus. It is m the tree kind, of moderate 
growth, and deciduous; producing large, 
round, golden-yellow fruit, of a high fra¬ 
grance ; but generally too auftere and hanh 
to eat raw, being employed principally for 
.culinary putnofes. 


Clafs, order, and characters, the fame as 
the Pear, &c. (Pyrus Communis.). 

There is but one fpecies, via. 

Pyrus Cydonia. 

(Cydonia)—or Quince-tree. ] Grows ten or 
twelve feet high, having ilender branches 
and /hoots, forming a low moderately 
fpreading head, garmthed with large, oval, 
entire leaves, very hoary underneath, and 
large, folitary, whitifh-re’d flowers all along 
the Tides of the branches, fucceedcd by large, 
round and pyramidal, golden .yellow fruit. 

The botanic defeription is,— Pyrus with 
entire leaves and folitary flowers. 

Varieties.] There are fcveral varieties of 
this fruit, but the following are the mod va¬ 
luable forts. 

Jppie-Quincr. —A large, fhort, roundifh, 
apple-fhaped, golden-yellow Quince. 

Pear-Quince. — A large, pyramidal, or 
pear-lhaped, deep-yellow Quince. 

Portugal Broad-leaved Quince. —The tree 
is of larger growth, and with broader leaves ; 
pcar-fhaped fruit, having a tcnderifli pulp, 
which bakes and boils to a fine purple co¬ 
lour. 

Eatable-Quince. — A middle-fized downy 
Quince,' having a tender pulp, of a milder 
eatable flavour than the others; more efpe- 
cially when prepared by baking, ftewing, 
&c. to ferve up whole. 

Mod of thefe fruit, though remarkably 
beautiful to the eye, are too liarfh and un¬ 
palatable to eat raw ; their chief ufes being 
for baking and ftewing, to make marmalade, 
and to mix in apple pics, tarts, See. to im¬ 
prove the flavour. 

The trees, however, merit culture in every 
curious collection, fome for the fruit, anti 
others for ornament; but confidered as fruit- 
trees, a few are fufficicnt to produce fruit 
enough to fupply a large family, and may be 
trained both in ftandurds and efpaliers to 
effeCt the greater diverfity ; and as ornamental 
trees, they are eligible furniture for the fhrub- 
bery, &c. their numerous large flowers and 
golden fruit will cffeCt a delightful variety ; 
tiie flowers in fpring, and the fruit in autumn. 
Young Quince-trees are alfo in repute for 
flocks, on which to graft and bud Pears, to 
dwarf them for walls and efpaliers. See Py¬ 
rus Communis and Stocks. 

They arc very hardy, and will grow any 
where, but delight moil in fomewhat moift 
fituatiom, and are therefore often planted by 
the lides of ponds or ditches of water. 

Method of Propagation, and general Culture. 

The trees may be raifed from the kernels of 
the fruit fown in autumn ; but there is no 
i depending. 
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depending on leaving the fame fort of good fruit 
from feealings, nor will they foon become 
bearers. 

But the feveral varieties may be continued 
always Hie fame by the propagation by cut¬ 
tings and layers; alfo by fuckers from fuch 
trees as grow upon their own roofs, and may 
likewife be propagated by grafting and bud¬ 
ding upon their own or Pear-flocks raifed 
frorp the kernels. 

The propagation by cuttings, layers, and 
fuckers, inay be performed in autumn, win¬ 
ter, or fpring. Chufe young wood for the 
cuttings and layers, which plant and lay in 
the common method, and they will be rooted 
by next autumn, then tranfplanted into nur- 
fery rows two feet afunder ; plant the fuckers 
alfo at the fame diitauce, and here train the 
whole for the purpofes intended: if for fland- 
ards, run them up with a Hem, to any de- 
(ired height, from three to five or fix feet, 
then encourage them to branch out at top, to 
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form a head; and rhofe defigned as dwarfs 
mull be headed near the ground, and trained 
accordingly for efpaliers, ordwarf ftandarda, 
as may be required, as di reded under tbofe 
articles, and by grafting or budding is effe&ed 
ou Quince or Pear-flocks, and trained as above. 

W lien they have formed tolerable heads, 
plant them out finally. 

* Standard Quinces, defigned as fruit-trees, 
may be ilationed in the garden or orchard, 
ana fame by the fides of any water, 'pond, wa- 
tery-ditch, oec. as they delight in moiilure, fuf- 
fering the whole to take their own natural 
growth. 

And as efpaliers, they may be arranged in 
affemblage with other moderate-growing trees, 
fuch as Apples and Pears on Paradife and 
! Quince-flocks, Cherries, See. and train them 
I as di reded for Apples and Pears in efpaliers. 

In fhrubberies they may be planted either 
as full or low flandards, and permit* them to 
take their own way of growth. 
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S UERCUS, Oak-tree. 

This famous genus comprifes a noble 
Slion of mod eminent foreft and orna¬ 
mental trees, both deciduous and evergreen 
kinds, obtaining in flaturc from twenty to near 
a hundred feet, in different fpecies, garnifhed 
with oblong and moflly finuated leaves, and 
monoecious apctalous flowers, of little appear¬ 
ance, fucccedcd by oval nuts, called acorns. 
Ciafs and order, Manac'ia Polyandiia. 
Characters .] Calyx, male and female, 
flowers feparate on the fame plant; the males 
difpofed in lofe amentums, each floret having 
a monophylious four or five-parted calyx ; ana 
the females fitting clofe to the buds, have mo- 
nophyllous, hemifpherical, coriaceous, rough, 
entire cups. Corolla, no petals. Stami¬ 
na, many fhort filaments in the males, hav- 
411 g didymous antherse. Pistillum, a fmall 
oval germen in the females, quinquefid ftyles, 
and iimple permanent fligmas. Pericar¬ 
dium, none ; the feed, an oval nut or acorn, 
with a leathery unilocular (hell, is fixed by 
its bafe into the calyx. 

There are about fourteen fpecies in our 
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nurferics and plantations, nine deciduous, and 
five evergreen kinds; but the Common Eng- 
lijh Oak is the glory of the collection, for its 
fuperior growth, and great worth and vflue, 
as a timber-tree, for bulk, flrength, and du¬ 
ration. Several of the other fpecies have alfo 
their fhare of merit, foine as foreft-trees, others 
to diverfify ornamental plantations. 

Deciduous Kinds. 

Under this head, Deciduous Oaks, is com- 
prifed the common Oak of our woods and 
tore Its, and feveral fpecies of North America, 
and fomc foreign parts of Europe, as France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, as cxprefTed in their 
titles; all of which arc of the tree kind, de¬ 
ciduous, and of hardy growth. 

I. Queucus Rohur. 

Common EngUJh Oak.] Grows from about 
fixty or fevetuy to a hundred feet high, with 
an exceedingly large trunk, and monllrous 
fpreading head, oblong leaves, broadeft to¬ 
wards the top, the edges acutely finuated, 
having the angles obtufe. 

Varieties .] Stri ped-leaved Oak, having the 
leaves finely flriped with white.—-Dwarf Oak. 

6 B 2 Thh 
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This fpccies grows in great abundance all 
over England in. woods, forcfts, and hedge¬ 
rows ; is naturally of an amazing large growth, 
there being accounts of . me above an hun¬ 
dred feet llature, with wonderful large trunks 
and l'preading heads, and is fuppofcd will con¬ 
tinue its growth many centuries. 

2. Quercus Primes. 

Ckefnut-leaved American Oak.] Grows fifty 
or fixty feet high ; having large, oblong-oval, 
fmooth leaves, pointed both wavs, the edges 
finunted-ferrared, with the iinuies uniformly 
round. 

Varieties.] With oval leaves—with oblong 
leaves. 

3. Qukr ers Vhdies. 

kViilo-w-lea\'td American Oak.} Grows 
forty or fifty feet high, having long, narrow, 
fmooth, entire leases like thole of willow. 

Varieties.] Dwarf Willow-leaved Oak, 
with lliort leaves —variable leaved. 

4. Qu k R c r s at ha. 

mute Virginian O.vL] Grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having a wlnciih bark, long, 
obliquelv-pinnatifid, light-green leaves, the 
iinuies and angles obtulc. 

5. Ql'RR evs nigra. 

Black Virginian Oak.} Grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having a dark-coloured bark, 
large, wedge-fhaped, ihghtly-trilobatcd leaves. 

6. QuERCUS tubra. 

Red Virginian Oak.] , Grows about fixtv 
feet high, naving a daik-grevilh bark, long 
obtufely-finuated leaves, with the Iinuies ter¬ 
minated by brillly points, and have fometinies 
red lpotted veins, but generally dying in au- 
uitnp to a icddifh colour, remaining on the 
trees late in the feafoti. 

Varieties.] With b'road leaves—with fear- 
let leaves. 

7. Qi'ERCus Kfrulus. 

Cut-leaved Italian Oak. ] Grows about 
thirty feet high, having a purplifh bark, oblong, 
decplv-fimiated-pinnatitid, fmooth leaves, and 
long, Hauler, dole-lifting acorns in very large 
cups. 

8. Quf.rccs Afgilops, 

Large prickly-cupped Rpaniftt Oak.} Grows 
feventy or eighty feet high, or more, with «n 
very large trunk, and widely fpreading head, 
having a whitilh bark, large, oblong-oval, 
deeply-ferra ted, fmooth leave*, the leriaturcs 
rcpftnd and bowed backward, and large acorns 
placed in fmgulariy large prickly cups! 

This is a noble fpecics, almoft equal in 
growth to our common Englilli Oak, 

t). QuERCUS Cerris. 

Smaller prickly-cupped, or Turkey Oak.] 

• Grows thirty or forty feel high, oblong, Ivrc- 
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fhaped, pinnatifid-tranfverfelv-jagged leaves, 
downy underneath, and finailer acorns, placed 
in prickly cups. 

* Varieties .] With rough leaves—with nai- 
roxv leaves. * 

All the above - fpecics of deciduous Oak 
may be cultivated both as forefl-frees and in 
diverfifying large ornamental plantations; as 
timber or forcfl-trces, however, is their prin¬ 
cipal merit, but the Englilh Oak claims* the 
preference for general ulc, as the inoft vain 
able for timber; and fhould*raife a greater 
quantity of it accordingly. 

Thcv are all cafily rarfed from feed, i. e. 
the acorns, lown in the autumn an inch 01 two 
deep. See their Propagation. 

Evergreen kinds. 

Of evergreen Oaks there are live fpecics— 
Common evergreen Oak— Holly-leaved Oak 
-Cork-tree-—-Scarlet Oak—-and Moluccan 
or Live O.1 k, fume as timber-trees, others for 
ornament, all of which retain their leaves the 
year round ; are originally of foreign growth, 
moftly from thefotnhern parts of Euiope, and 
one from Amciica, but have been long in the 
Englifh gardens as ornamental trees, and fomc 
are arrived to a coniidcrablc growth, they be¬ 
ing all very haidy, and proJper in am open 
ground. 

10. Quekci's Hex. 

Common Evergreen Oak.} Grows forty 01 
hftv feet high, having a fmooth bark, oval 
and oblong, undivided, dcnticulare-fcnatcci, 
pctiolated leaves, downy ;yud whitifh unda- 
ncath. 

/ at ictirs. ] Broad-leaved.— N’arrow-leave.l, 
and with fometinies both forts, and other di*- 
ferent /laaped leaves on tlte finne tree; alio 
fometinies with fawed and prickly leaves. 

11. Ql'ERCOS gramuntia. 

Montpelier Holly-leaved evergreen Oni .] 
Grows forty or fifty feet high ; oblong-oval, 
clofc-litting, finuated, fpinous leaves, downv 
underneath, bearing a rcfcmbluuce to the 
leaves of holly. 

12 Qv ERCt’S Suiter. 

( Suber) —tr Cork-tree.] Grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having a thick, rough, fun¬ 
gous, cleft bark, oblong-oval, undivided, l’cr- 
rated leaves, downy underneath. 

'I his fpecics furnifhes that ufcful material 
Cork ; it being the fctirk of the tree, which 
becoming of a thick fungous nature, undcf* 
which, at the fame time, is formed a new 
bark ; and the old being detached for ufe, the 
tree ftill lives, and the lucceeding young bark 
becomes alfo of the fame thick fpongy nature 
in fix or feven years; fit for barking, having 
likewife another frefh bark, forming under it, 

becoming 
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becoming Cork, like the others, in the like iuppofed will ftand one thoufand years before 
period ot time; and in this manner thefe trees it totally decays, fo is Angularly valuable for 
wonderfully furnifh the Cork for our ufe, and all ftrong and durable purpofes, fuch as thip- 
of which are made the corks forbortles, bungs building, fome parts of lioufe-building, park- 
for barrels, and numerous other ufeful articles, paling, polls, railing, and innumerable other 
The tree grows in great plenty in Spain and ufes. But all the other large-growing Oaks 
Portugal, and from which countries were- may likewife he introduced in foreft tree plan- 
ceive the Cork. tations ; for Oaks in general prove valuable 

13. Qt'RRcus cocnfcra. > timber, and of all others the moll durable; 

Scarlet-bearing, or Kcrmes Oat.] Grows and befides rheir value as timber-trees, their 
fourteen or fifteen feet high, branching from the annual crops of acorns prove mod excellent 
bottom upward, in a hulny growth; large, oval, food.for fattening hogs and deer ; and when 
undivided, indented-fpinous leaves; and pro- the trees are felled for ufe, their baric, being 
(lut ing fmail glandular exerefccncies, called dripped off, proves a moll valuable material 
kcrmes or fcarlct grain, tifed by dyers. to the tanners for. tanning leather; and after 

The final! fcarlct glands, tound on this tree, having ferved that purpofe, is of great ufe in 
are produced by the effedf of certain infedts J gardening for making hark hot-beds, com- 
depoiiting their eggs betwixt the bark of the monly called bark-heus, being the moll cligi- 
hi anches and leaves, caufcs an extravafation of ble kind of hot-beds for the culture of the pine- 
the fap, and forms the exerefeenee or fubflance apple, and all other tender exotics of the hot 
in quell ion, which being dried, is the kennes houlc temperature. Oaks, therefore, being 
or fcarlct pafid. of fuch fuperior value, every pofleffor of 

• 4 Quercu s molurea, coniiderablc eftates ought to he particularly af- 

.1 lo'ucca Out, commonly called American | fuluous in raifing woods of them, which is 
Live Oak.] Grows about forty feet high, j effected by lowing the acorns either in a nur- 
h:)vingoval-fpcar-lhaped,finooth,etuireleaves, l’ery, and the plants tranfplanted where they 
and fmail, oblong, eatable acorns. are to remain, or fawn at once in the places 

All the above fourteen fpecies of Quercus where they are always to (land. See the it;, 
produce flowers annually in the fpring, about Propagation , Plantations, and Forest 
April and May, of a yellowilh colour, but Treks. 
take no ornamental appearance, and are All the forts will profper in anv middling 
ties and females feparate in the fame tree ; foil and open fiuiation, though in a loamy 
the males being in loofc amentums, and the I foil they arc generally more remarkably pro- 
females fitting tlofc to the buds in thick, lea- perous; how ever, there are but lew foils in 
tilery lu milpiici ical calyxes, fuccccded by the which Oaks will not grow ; thev will even 
finil or aconis, which are oval nuts fixed by thrive tolerably in gravelly, fandv, and 
their bate into rough permanent cups, mod- clayey land, as may be ohferved in many parts 
!v fitting quite iluie, and fome on fliort foot- of this country of the common Oak. 
ftalks. ripening in autumn, tMiich in the com-j J'heir Propagation and general Culture. 

111011 K.uglifh Oak is in great abundance, and Oaks in genetal are railed from the acorns, 
often in tolerable plenty on fome of the other which, of the common Oak, are produced 
forts ; thofe of all the kinds feive for propa- abundantly all over Kngland, and fhould be 
gating their reipective fpecies; thev are alfo gathered m autumn when quite ripe, juft as 
excellent food for fwine ami deei, the common they drop from die trees; but the acorns of 
Oak in particul .r from its great abundance, molt of the foreign oaks are generally pio- 
Oak-trees, ot all the above forts, maybe cured from abroad ; and thofe of all the fpc- 
employed in gardening, to divertiiy large or- t ies are fold by the leedfmen. 

11amc11t.il plantations in our-gi ouikN, and in | Obfcrve to fow 3II the forts as foon after 
fonning clumps in fpaciocs lawns, parks, they are obtained as pofiibie, became they are 
and other extenfive opens ; the eveigteen apt to Iprout il they remain long out of the 
kinds in particular have great merit for all or- ground. Prepare for their reception a fpot of 
lumcntul purpofes in plealure-ground planta- light ground in the nurfery, dividing it into 
lions. four-feet wide beds, and in which low the 

Ilut all the larger growing kinds, both de- acorns, either in drills two inches deep, in 
ciduous and evergreens, demand eilccin alto five or fix rows, lengthwiic the bed, or rake 
as fir ft-rate fotefi-trees for their timber: the the mouid off the bed, the depth of two inche--. 
English Oat, however, claims precedence as into the alleys, then low the acorns allovir 
a. timber-tree, for its prodigious height and the lurfacc, about two or time inch;-; .part, 
bulk, and fuperior worth ot its wood, and is prefs them down with the fimJe, auJ inuad 

t tie: 
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the earth evenly over them two inches thick. 

Tfcey will come up in the fpring ; give 
them occafional waterings and weeding, and 
when the plants are one or two years old, it 
is proper to plant them out in nurfery-rows : 
rhis inay be done in autumn, winter, and ear¬ 
ly in the fpring, taking them carefully up out 
of the feed-beu : fhorten their perpendicular 
tap-root, and trim off any lateral Ihoots from 
the ft cm, leaving their top perfe£Hy entire; 
then plant them in lines two feet and a half 
afunder, and fifteen or eighteen inches in the 
rows, where let them ftand, with the ufual 
nurfcry care, till of a proper fize for final trans¬ 
plantation, either as foreft-trees, or fome 
for ornament, training them up as full ftaud- 
ards, with clean ftraight Hems, and with their 
tops ftill entire. 

Remark, the propagation of the ftriped- 
leaved varieties of the common Oak, and any 
particular variety of the other fpecies, muft. 
he effected by grafting, as they will not con¬ 
tinue the fame from feed; fo the grafting may 
be performed upon any kind ofOakling-ftocks 
railed from die acorns, and train them for 
ftandards like the others. 

Tranfplanting them finally. 

A 11 the forts of deciduous Oaks may be 
tranfplanted any time in open fettled weather, 
from the fall of the leaf in November, till 
February or March, and the evergreen kinds, 
in O&ober, November, and in the fpring; or 
in a mild open feafon, may be occafioiyilly 
planted in any of the winter months. 

When the trees of all the forts are from 
about three or tour to fix feet ftature, they 
fhould be planted out for good, though, con¬ 
sidered as foreft or timber-trees in particular, 
it is more eligible to plant them out finally 
whilft they are quite young, not advanced 
above from tw*o to three or tour feet in height; 
or if planted immediately from the feed-bed, 
where they are finally to remain, it may prove 
a greater advantage, as the quite young Oaks 
root more freely than older trees, ana take a 
freer growth. 

However, in this final tranfplantation, ob- 
ferve to plant thofe dcfigqed as foreft or tim¬ 
ber-trees, in large open tra&s of grounds to 
form woods, placing them in rows only four 
. or five to ten feet afunder, and two or three to 
five or fix feet in die rows, to allow fora gradual 
thinning. SeePi. antations andP l anting. 

Sometimes, however, Urge plantations of 
. thefe trees, for woods, are railed by fowing 


the acorns at once in die places where they 
are to remain, as formerly noticed; it being 
generally obfervable in many inftances, that 
the trees, raifed at once from the aforn, re¬ 
ceiving no check by removal, much outftrip 
the tranfplanted trees in growth. The me¬ 
thod is this; the ground being prepared by 
good ploughing ami harrowing, then, in au¬ 
tumn, having procured a proper quantity of 
acorns, draw drills acrofs the ground fouPfect 
afunder, and two inches deep, drop the acorns 
therein lix or eight inches afunder, allowing 
for fome failing and thinning hereafter, co¬ 
vering them in evenly with the earth tire depth 
of the drills; or inftead of drilling them in, they 
may he planted with a dibble, the fame depth 
and diftance. 

As to the general management of thefe trees 
in woods or timber plantations, it is the fame 
as dire&ed for foreft trees in general, under 
the article Plantation, which fee. 

In planting any or all the fpecies of Qak, 
for ornament or variety in Urge pleafure- 
jgrounds, fome may be difpofed in aflemblage 
in any continued plantation, fome in clumps, 
and others as finele objects. 

QUINCUNX Planting. 

The Quincunx order of planting fignifies 
trees planted by fives, four of them forming 

a fquare, and the fifth placed in the middle, 
* * 

thus * and may be repeated over and 

over in one continued plantation, with as ma¬ 
ny trees in fcveral ranges as thought proper, 
and was formerly a fafhionable mode of plant¬ 
ing groves and other regular plantations in the 
following arrangement: 

**4p***«* 

*#,»**** 

*«*#**## 

Somewhat of this mode of arrangement 
fhould generally be obferved in the difpofition 
of (hrubbery plants, &cc. though not in a re¬ 
gular Ouincunx, but fomething nearly in this 
order, which both gives the lnrubs a greater 
fcope of growth, and they Ihow thcnifelves to 
greater advantage. 

This mode of,planting is alfo proper in the 
kitchen-garden, in tranipianting many kind of 
efculcnt plants, fuch as lettuce, endive, ftraw- 
berrics, and even all the cabbage kinds, and 
many other plants; which gives them a greater 
fcope to grow than if planted exactly fquare 
at the fame diftance. 1 
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R ACEMUS, a Clufter, or mode of cluf- 
ter-flowering, being a long clofe Clufter 
wcrs or fruit, confifting of one common 
peduncle or foot-ftalk, branching and fup- 
porting many ftiort lateral ones alWalong its 
fidcs, thefe immediately fuftaining the flowers 
and fruit: examples of a Racemus arc bunches 
of grapes, and cuirants. Sec Vitis and 
Ribf.s. 

RACER, or fward-cutter, a cutting imple¬ 
ment ufed in racing out or cutting through the 
furface of grafs fward, dividing it into proper 
widths, lengths, and thicknefs, for turf intended 
to be cut up for laying in gardens, and is always 
ncceffarily ufed preparatory to the work of flay¬ 
ing or cutting up the turf with the turfing-iron. 

Jt is a Ample but ufeful tool for the above 
purpofe ; confiding of a ftrong wooden han¬ 
dle about four feet long, having the point-end 
of an oldfcythe for a cutter, fixed at the lower 
end, with tne point and edge downward, to 
cut into the fward; the handle fliould be 
about an inch and half thick, growing gra¬ 
dually thicker towards the lower end, and fome- 
what bending or Hoping at the bottom to reft 
on the ground, having at the bottom part a flit, 
to receive the cutter, which fhould be five or 
fix inches long, placing it with the point and 
edge downward, as aforefaid, projecting an 
inch and a half out at the back of the bottom 
of the handle in a flaming manner, with the 
point inwards, fixing it firmly in that pofition, 
fo as when pufhed before you it may expedi- 
tioufly cm the fward as you race it along. 

Having this inftrument, and proceeding to 
mark out on the fward the width of turf in¬ 
tended to be cut, which fliould be generally a 
foot wide and a yard long, and about an inch 
or inch and a half deep, draining a line 
tight, firft lengthways, tiien ftrike the racer 
into the fward clofe to the line, run it along, 
it will expeditioufly cut its way, and divide the 
fward to a proper depth; direCtly place the 
line a foot farther, and race it out as before, 
and fo on to as many widths as may he want¬ 
ed ; and then with the line placed crofs ways, 
race out the fward accordingly in yard lengths: 
being thus raced out, the turf cutter with his 
turfing-iron proceeds to cut them up, and he 
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will flay them off at a great pace in exa& 
widths and thicknefs. See Turf, &c. 

RADIATUS Jlos, a radiated flower.—Such 
compound flowers as are furniflied with a 
radius or fpreading circumference. See Ra¬ 
dius. 

RADIUS, the Radius, or circumference, 
or outer fpreading part of compound flowers, 
confifting of many flat florets fet round the 
edge of the difk or middle, and fpread out all 
around, refembling the figure of a radiant 
ftar, exemplified in after or ftart-wort, mari¬ 
gold, fun-flower, and many others of the com¬ 
pound tribe, and of which there are both Angle 
and double flowers; the Angles having only 
one feries of florets in the radius, but the dou¬ 
bles have from two or three to many feries, 
continued fometimes to the very centre. See 
Compositus flos . 

RADICULA (from Radix) Radicle or 
Little Root, or finall fibrous part ifluing firft 
either immediately from the feed, or that 
which terminates the ftock or main root, pe¬ 
netrates into the foil, and draws nourifhment 
for the production and fupport of the plant, 
and is the principal and efiential part of every 
root of all vegetables. 

RADIX, the Root, or lowermoft part of a 
vegetable, lituatcd within the ground, deftine’d 
to draw nourifhment from the foil for the pro¬ 
duction and fupport of all the other parts of 
the plant. 

A Root confifts of two parts, viz. i. The 
ftock or main Roor ( Caudex ) that ftrikes 
downward into the earth, and puts forth ra¬ 
dicles or fibres. 2. The radicle (Radicula) 
fmall thread-like roots or fibrous parts, ter¬ 
minating the ftock or main Root, or pro¬ 
ceeding from any part thereof, and is the 
principal or efl'entjal part of every Root, as it 
penetrates far into the foil, and attrads nou¬ 
rifhment to the main ftock, thence commu¬ 
nicated to the ftem, branches, and other 
parts of the vegetable. 

From the various ftru&ures and directions 
of the ftock or main Root, the botanifts di- 
ftinguifh them by the following terms. 

Perpendicular Jvcot.] Defccmls in a ftraight 
line dowuwards. Radix perpendieularis. 

Horizontal 
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Horizontal Root.] Runs in a horizontal 
or tranfverfo direction along under the fur- 
face of the earth. Radix horizontalis. 

Simple Root.] Such that is lingle and not 
fubriivided. 

Branched Root.] Divided into lateral 
branches, which alfo fubdivide into ramifi¬ 
cations. Radix ramofa. 

Spindle-fitaped , or tapering Root.] Is ob¬ 
long, thick upwards, and tapers gradually to 
the lower extremity, fuch as common la- 
dilh, carrot, parfncp, &c. Radix fu/iformis. 

.Bulbous Root.] Roundi/h and oval fwell- 
ing bulb, computed I'oiVic of many fucculcnt 
imbricated feales, others .of many involving 
coats, and confift of three forts : I. Scaly 
bulbs, (Btilbus Squamofus) formed of many 
feales lying over one another, as in the iily. 

2. Tunicated or coated bulbs (Bulbas tuni¬ 
ca tus) formed of fcverul tuuics or coats clofe- 
lv involving one another, as in the onion, &c. 

3. Solid bulbs (Bulbusfolidusj as in tulip. Ra¬ 
dix Bulb of a. 

Tuberous Root.] A thick ficlliy knob, 
formed of a folid lump, fomc roundiih, others 
irregularly knobbed, and fomc oblong, com- 
pofed cither of one tingle knob, or fevcral 
collected into bundles; examples of the tu¬ 
berous-rooted tribe are the potatoe, Jeru¬ 
salem artichoke, anemone, pa?ony, orchis, 
tilipendnla, and hemcrocallis; the turnep, 
carrot, and parfncp, may alfo be confidcrcd 
of the fame kind, and all other Roots that 
are formed of a thick, ficihy, folid fubftance. 
Radix tuberofa. 

Fibrous Root.] Compofcd wholly rtf a 
numher of radicles, or ilender fibrous parts, 
and may be faid to be the mod common fort 
of Root, to numerous herbaceous plants in 
particular, and confifts of perpendicular 
Roots, horizontal Roots, Ample Roots, 
blanched Roots: fome being very thin and 
Ane like threads, others fomewhat ficihy, &c. 
Radix fibre/a. 

Creeping Root.] Runs along juft under the 
fur face ot the earth to a conlideraldc length, 
emitting at certain diftanccs finall fibres be¬ 
low and Ihoots at top. Radix repens. 

Globular Root.] Roundiih, Hcftiv, folid 
Root of the tuberous kind, fuel) as earth-nut, 
bulbous fumatory, &c. Radix globofa. 

A grumous or bundled Root, j Compofcd of 
many fmall, oblong, flelliy, kcmclly parts, 
or knobs, all conne£led at top, and termi¬ 
nated below in radicles or fibres, fucli as Ra¬ 
nunculus , &c. Radix fajciculata. 

Granulous aggregate Root.] Confifts ot 
tpgny. fmaJl roundiih knobs like grains ot 


corn, all cluftered together, as in white faxi- 
trage. Radix gramdoja. 

Pendulous clu/Jered Root.] Compofcd of 
feveral flclhv, roundiih knobs, or ( tubers, 
fufpended, as it were, at the ends of fibres, 
as in filipendula, ptcony, potatoe, Jerufa- 
Icm artichoke, afphoddus,' hemcrocallis, &c. 
all of which arc of the tuberous-rooted kind. 
Radix pendu/a. 

Handed tuberous Root.] An oblong ttfbe- 
rous Roof, dividing and fpreading like an 
open hand, as in handed-orchis. Radix tu¬ 
berofa palmata. 

TeJlieuTated Root.] Compofcd of two 
roundiih tuberous knobs joined in a tefticu- 
lated manner, as in l'otne folts of orchis. 
Radix tefliculata. 

Jointed Root.] Long, thick ill), and joint¬ 
ed at certain diftances. Radix articulatus . 

(foody Root.] Becoming of a hard, tough, 
woody texture, fuch as the Roots of all trees, 
til rubs, and under-lhrubby plants. Radix 
fignofa. 

Tap Root.] Any main Root that runs ftraighc 
downward in a- perpendicular dire&ion, like 
a carrot, paifnep, &c. and is often applica¬ 
ble to the trccta^md thru!) kind, when the 
main Root imm dircdly downright ; and in 
tranfplanting fccdling-trccs in tlie nurfery, 
&cc. it is occalionally recommended to Ihort- 
en the Tap Root, with a deligti both to pre¬ 
vent their penetrating too deep into the bad 
foil, and to force out horizontal or lateral 
roots, to extend horizontally nearer the fur- 
face into the good earth, where they may 
drayy better nourilhment Sec Pi. anti no. 

As to the duration of Roots, they are cithet 
annual, biennial, or perennial, viz. 

Annual Roots. — Such that endure hut 
one year at moll, then totally peri 111 ; as of 
all thofe vegetables denominated annual plants. 
Radix annua. 

Biennial Roots —Continue but two years, 
then wholly decay. Radix biennis. 

Perennial Roots —Being of many years' 
duration, and in fotnc plants both Root and 
ftem fublift for many years, particularly all 
the tree and Ihrub kind: many herbaceous 
vegetables likewife enjoy the fame privilege, 
though the greater part are only perennial in 
Root, renewing the ftalks, &cc. annually : 
however, all herbaceous plants having dura¬ 
ble or perennial Roots, arc from this cir- 
cumftance denominated perennials. Radix 
perennis. 

Roots, \vc obferved for the general part, 
penetrate within the ground to ieck nourAli¬ 
ment from the foil; there are however fome 

exceptions; 
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exceptions; the mifletoc .plant attaching itfelf Acte a, Herb-Chriftopher — three or four 
to the branches of trees, with its Root upper- fpecies. 

inoft, which penetrates between the hark Adi an tom, Maiden Hair—two fpecies. 

and vfpod, drawing moifture for its fufle- Adonis, Adonis flower,—one perennial 

nance. Moffes and lome of the fungi Iikewife fpecies. # , 

attach their Roots to the bark-of trees; lichens Adoxa, Tuberous Mofchatel, or Hollow- 

to flones and rocks; and - fome aquatics fwim, Root—one fpecies. 

both Root and top, on the furface of the water. Agrimonia, Agrimony—-three or four 
RADIX, Perennis Fibrosa, a peren- fpecies. .. . 

n>al fibrous root; applicable to the tribe of Agrostemma, (Wild Campion) Rofe 
fibrous-rooted Perennial plants, commonly Campion—federal fpecies and varieties, 
t tilled Perennials. _ • Ajuga, Bfigle—feveral fpecies. 

Under this defeription arc comprehended a Alcer* HoTly-hock—two fpecies, many 
numerous tribe of valuable garden plants, both varieties. 

of the herbaceous and woody kinds, hardy Alchemilla, Lady’s Mantle—three or 
and tender; but under this head fliall only four fpecies. 

principally confidcr the hardy, Fibrous-Root- Aletris, Baftard or Guinea Aloe—feve- 
cd herbaceous Perennials, perpetuated by ral fpecies. * 

their roots for a Tories of years, producing Althaea, Marlh-mallow — two or three 
new Rems every fpring; comprilin'g chiefly fpecies. 

thofe of the ornamental flowery kinds, for Alyssum, Madwort—feveral fpecies. 
the decoration of the different compartments Anchusx, Buglofs—three or four fpecies. 
of the plcafure garden, and flower borders, Anemone, Anemone—federal fpecies, and 
beds, &ic. and arranged here, in this lift, in many fine varieties, 
the order iimilar to thofe of the other different Angelica —three or four fpecies. 

tribes, already given under feparate heads, Anthem is. Chamomile—feveral fpecies. 

according to their nature oWrowth, fuch as Anthericum, Spider wort — three or four 
Annual Plants,—Biennial 1 Wants, — Bulbous forts. 

Roots,Sac. and as thofe now under confideration Anthyllis, (Kidney Yetch), Lady’s Fin- 

are very numerous in different fpecies and ger, See.—two fpecies. 
varieties, aud being all fully deferibed urtder Antirrhinum, Snap-Dragon—different 
their proper refpeflive genera, fliall only fpecies. 

under this head give a general lift of the Apocyxum, Dog’s-Bane— two or three 
proper gcnerical names, botanic and Englifh, fpecies. 

of each genus, in which the different princi- Aquilegia, Columbine — three fpecies, 
pal fpecies and varieties of this tribe of Fi- and many varieties. 

brous-Rootcd herbaceous Perennials occur; Aralia, fieriy-bearing Angelica— two 
fuch as Hre eligible for garden culture, in fpecies. 

which fomc at e alfo of a biennial-perennial Aristolociiia, Birth-wort *—three or 
nature, and fomc Iikewife of fmall, under- four fpecies. 

fhiubby, herbaceous-like growth. Arnica, Lcopard’s-banc— two fpecies. 

In the whole, the intention of this arrange- Artemisia, Mugwort, &c_two or 

ment is, by exhibiting the different genera to three fpecies. 

which the various fpecies belong, and arranged Arum, Wake Robin, See.—three or four 
therein accordingly, to aifift the memory oc- fpecies. 

cafionally, in recurring to the particular ge- Arundo, Reed—two fpecies. 
nera in the body of the work, in which the Asarum, Afarabacca—three fpecies. 

rcfpc&ive fpecies, alluded to in this arrange- AsclePIAs, Swallow-wort—fev®n or eight 

meut, are inferted, proceeding in the fallow- fpecies. 

ing order. Ascyrum, St. Pcter’s-wort — two or three 

Acanthus, (Acanthus) or Bear’s-Brcjoch forts. 

— •feveral fpecies. Asphodelus, Afphodc), or King’s-fpear 

Achillea, Milfoil or Yarrow—many — two or three fpecies. 
fpecies. Aster, Star-wort—many fpecies. 

Aconite, Winter, fSec HellehorusJ-one Astragalus, Liquorice Vetch, or Milk 
fpecies. ■ Vetch—three or four fpecies. 

Aconitum, Aconite, WolFs-bauc or ^ Astrantia, Black Mafter-wort — two 
Monk’s-Hood—fix or eight fpecies. fpecies. 

Acorus, Sweet Ruth—one fpecies. Atropa, Deadly night /hade—two fpecies. 

”6 C Auricula, 
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Auricula, (fee Primula Auricula) —nu¬ 
merous fine varieties. 

Bellis, Daify —one fpecies, having many 
varieties. 

Betonic*, Betony— three different forts. 

Bor. A go, Borage—one fpecies. 

Bryonia, Biyony—one fpecies. 

Be bon, Macedonian Parfly—one fpecies. 

Buphtiialmum, Ox-Eye— two fpecies. 

Bupleurum, Hare’s-F.ar—one fpecies. 

Botomus, Flowering Rulh—one fpecies 

Cacalia, Foreign Colt’s-foot —three 
fpecies. 

Caltha palujhis, Marfh-Marigold—two 
varieties. 

Campanula, Bell-flower— many fpecies 
and varieties. 

Cannabis, Hemp—one fpecies. 

Cardamine, Lady’s-Smock — two or 
three forts. 

Catananciie, Candy Lion’s-foot—one 
fpecies. 

Centaurea, Centaury— many fpecies. 

Cerinthe, Honey-wort — two fpecies. 

Cheiranthus, Wall-fiower, Stock-gilli- 
flower, &c.—two or three fpecies, and many 
varieties. 

Chelone, Chelonc—four fpecies. 

Chrysanthemum, Corn Marigold—fe- 
veral fpecies. 

Chrysocoma, Goldy Locks—two fpecies. 

Cairysosplenium, Golden Saxilragc— 
two fpecies. 

Clematis, Virgin’s Bower—two fpecies. 

Cochlearia, Scurvy-grafs—two offici¬ 
nal fpecies. 

Colute a. Bladder Sena—one fpecies. 

Con v all ARIA, Lily of the valley, &c.— 
four or five fpecies. 

Convolvulus, (Convolvulus), — Bind¬ 
weed—fee the genus. 

C'onyza Candida , White Flea-Bane. 

Cortusa, Bcar’s-Eai Sanicle—two fpecies. 

Cotyledon umbilicus. Navel-wort—one 
fp< < ics, feveral varieties. 

Cr a m f. k, Sea-Cabbage,—fee Kitchen gar- 
«Lm plants. 

Cr up i K Ballard Hawk-weed— two fpecies. 

f.Ri i iiMUM, Samphire—one fpecies. 

Cyclamen, (Cytiumcn), Sow-Bread — 
four fpei iii, many varieties. 

Cynoglossum, Hound’s Tongue — four 

fpeci'jj. 

Cy prjpf.dhim, Lady’s Slipper—three or 
four fpecies. 

Delphinium, Larkfpur—two fnee ics. 

DenTARia, Tooth-wort — two or three 
fpec’es’. 

Diantuus, Pink, Carnation, Sweet Wil- 
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liam, &c.—three or four fpecies, comprifing 
numerous varieties. 

Dictamnus albas. White Dittany. 

Digitalis, Fox-glove—three or. fVur fpc- 
cies. 

Dodartia erientalis, Eaftern Dodartia— 
one fpecies. 

Dodecatheon Mcadia^ American Cow- 
flip—one fjrecies. 

Dracoceehalum, Dragon’s Head— three 
fpecies. 

Echinops, Globe Thiftle—two fpecies. 

Epilobium, French Willow— five or fix 
fpecies. 

Epimf.dium, Barren-wort— one fpecies. 

Ericekon, Erigeron, or greater Flea-wort 
—.three or four fpecies. 

Eryngium, Eryngo, or Sea Holly— fevc- 
i ral fpecies. 

Erysimum, Hedge Muflard—one fpecies, 
fome varieties. 

Erythrontum, Dog’s Tooth—one fpe¬ 
cies, fcvcral varieties. 

Eupatorium, Hemp Agrimony — feve- 
ral fpecies. 

Ferula, Fennel Giant—fcvcral fpecies. 

Frag aria. Strawberry-one principal 

fpecies, many varieties. 

Fum ari a, Fumatory—feveral fpecies. 

Gentian A, Gentian—feveral Ipecies. 

Geranium, Crane’s Bill—feveu or eight 
fpecies. 

Geum, Herb-bcnnct — three or four fpe¬ 
cies. 

Gi.obularia, Globular, or Blue Daifv— 
one fpecies. 

GlycyrrhI 7A, Liquorice—two fpecies. 

Gnaphalium, Cud-weed, & cc . -three 

fpecies. 

Hkdysarum, French Honeyfuckle—fcvc¬ 
ral fpecies. 

Helianthus, Sun-flower—fcvcral peren¬ 
nial forts. 

Hei.leporus, Hellebore, or Bear’s-foot ; 
comprifing the Chriflmas-rofe and Winter 
Aconite—four fpecies. 

Hei.onj as, Hclonias—two fpecies. 

Hf. V E R oc A Li. is, Day Lily— “two fpecies. 

Hepatica, (See Anemone Ifcputica). 

Hesplris, Rocket, See.—tinee fpecies. 

Hieracium, Hawk-weed—one fpeckjs. 

Hu.mui.us, Hop Plant—one fpecies 

Hydrastis, Yellow-root —one fpecies. 

Hyssopus, Hyffop (under-fhrubby)—one 
fpecies. 

Iberis, Candy-t nft—one fpecies. 

Iris, Flower-dc- luce, &u .— many fpecies. 

Jxia, (fxia) (Bulbous and tuberous-rooted) 
— tv. o Ipecies. 


Lathyrus 
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Lathvrus, (ChicklingVetch) EverlaAiog 
Pea—one perennial fpccies. 

Lavater A, (Lavatera) Cretan, and Tree 
Mallow—two or three fpccies, perennial. 

Ligusticum, Lovagc— -two fpccies. 

Linum, Flax—one perennial. 

Lor.Ei.iA, Cardinal-flower—two fpccies. 

Luk aria, Moon-wort—one fpecies, per¬ 
ennial. 

Xu pin us, Lupine—-one perennial. 

Lychnis, (Lychnis) or Campion— three or 
four fpecies. 

Lysimachia, Loofe-ftrifc—five fpecies. 

Ly thrum. Willow Herb—one fpecies, 
fomc varieties. 

Mai.va, Mallow— two fpecies, fometimes 
cultivated for variety, &c. 

Matric aria, Fever-lew-—one fpccies, fe- 
veral varieties. 

Medicago, Medic—one hardy perennial. 

Melissa, Balm —three fpecies. 

Mentha, Mint, Pamy-ioyal— fevcral 
fpecies. 

Mimulus, Monkey-flower, &c.-one 

fpccies. 

Momordica, Male Balfam Apple—one 
fpecies. 

Mon ar « a, Ofwego Tea—three fpecies. 

Morin a, ( Afcrina )—one fpecies. 

Kapjea, Virginia Mallow—two fpccies. 

Nepkta, Cat mint—one fpecies. 

N Y m l* H v. A , \V ater Lily—two fpec ies. 

CF.nothera, Tree Primrofc-feveral 

fpccies. 

Oi'HRYS, Twyblade, Bec-flowcr, See.— 
four or five fpecies. 

Orchis, (Orchis) Fool-ftones-feveral 

fpccies. 

Origanum, Origany or Marjoram—two 
fpecies. 

Ororus, Bitter Vetch—feveral fpccies. 

Ox a Lts, Wood Sorrel—two fpecies.. 

Pa.onia, Peony—two lpccics, with feve¬ 
ral varieties. 

Pan ax, Genfeng—two fpccies. 

Pai'avf.r, Poppy—two perennials. 

Penstemon, Baitaid Alarum—two fpc- 
cics. 

Phlox, Lyclmidca—feveral fpecies. 

Physalis,” Winter Cherry— two hardy 
penuinials. 

Piiytf.uma, Horned Rampion. 

Phytolacca, American IS!ighc-lhadc — 
two fpecies. 

Pi sum, Pea— one fpecies* 

Plumbago liuropaa, European Lead- 
wort. 

Polemon ium, Greek Valerian—three or 
four forts. 

Polyanthus (fee Primula). 


Polygala, Milk-wort—two or three fpe¬ 
cies. 

Polygonum, Biftort or Kuot.-grafs—two 
or three fpecies. 

Poterium, Burnet—one fpecies. 

Pqtent ill a. Cinquefoil—feveral forts. 

Primula, Rrimrole,. Polyanthus, Auri 
cula. See. —three or four fpecies, and nume¬ 
rous varieties. 

Pulmonaria, Lung-wort—two fpecies. 

Pulsatilla, Pafque-flower, (fee Ane¬ 
mone Pulfatilla). 

Pyrola, Winter-green. 

Ranunculus (Ranunculus) Crow-foot— 
feveral fpccies, and numerous fine varieties. 

Ranunculus, Globe, (fee Trollius) — two 
fpccies. 

Reseda, Lutcola. 

Rheum, Rhubarb—feveral fpecies. 

Riiexia,. American Loofeflrife— two or 
three fpecies. 

Rubia, Madder—two fpecies. 

Rub us* Rafpberry, &cc .—one or two fpe¬ 
cies. 

Rudbeckia, Dwarf American Sun-flow¬ 
er—feveral fpecies. 

R umex, Dock, Sorrel, &c.—feveral fpecies. 

Salvia, Sage, Clary, &c.—feveral fpecies. 

Sambucus Ebulus , Dwarf Elder, one fpe¬ 
cies. 

Sanguinaria, Puccoon—one fpccies. 

Santolxna, Lavender Cotton—two fpe¬ 
cies. 

Saponaria, Soap-wort—one fpccies, fome 
varieties. 

Sarracena, Side-faddlc Flower—two 
fpecies. 

Satureia, Savory —two fpecies. 

! Satyrium, Lizard-flower—three fpecies. 

Saxuraga, Saxifrage—many fpecies. 

Scariosa, Scahius— many fpecies. 

Sc a n d ix, Shepherd Vneedle—one fpecies. 

Sc or /.on era, (Scerzoncra) Viper-grafs— 
one fpccies. 

ScRopnur.ARiA, Fig-wort—two fpecies, 

Scutellaria, Skull-cap—three fpecies. 

Sedum, Lefler Houfe-lcck, Orpine, Stone- 
crop, &c.—many fpecies. 

Sbmpkrvivum (Ever-living) Greater 1 
Uoufe-leek—three or four fpecies. 

Senecio, Groundfcl—two fpecies. 

Serratula, Saw-wort—fix or feven fpe¬ 
cies. 

Sideriti s'. Iron-wort—one fpccies. 

Silene, Vifcous Campion—three or four 
fpccies.’ 

. SiLmiuM, BaftaulChryfaulhemum—three 
or four fpecies. 

Sisymbrium Nafiurtium, Watcrcrcfs. 

SlsYRlNCillUM, Bermudiana—one fpccies. 

6 C a Sium. 
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Sium, (Water Parfnep) Skirret—one fpecies. 

Smilax, Rough Bind-weed-different fpe¬ 
cies. 

Smyrnium, Alexanders—one fpecies. 

Solanum, N ightfhade — different fpecies. 

Sor. daneli.a, Soldanel—one fpecies. 

Soli dago. Golden Rod-rmany fpecies. 

Sophora, Sophora—two fpecies. 

Spigelia, Worm-grafs—one fpecies. 

Spir/KA, Spiraea-Frutcx, &c.—•—three or 
four fpecies, feveral varieties. 

Statice, Thrift, or Sea Pink—feveral 
different fpecies. 

Symphytum, Comphry or Comfrcy—: 
two or three fpecies. 

Tabern.emontana, (Tabcrrue )— two 
fpecies. 

Tamus, Black Bryony. 

Tanacetum, Tant'ey—three fpecies, fome 
varieties. 

Telephium, True Orpine—one fpecies. 

Teucrium, Germander —many fpecies. 

Thalictrum, Meadow Rue— »many fpe¬ 
cies. 

Thymus, Thyme—feveral different forts 
(under-(lirubby). 

Trachelium, Umbelliferous Throat- 
wort—one fpecies. 

Tradescantia, Virginia Spider-wort— 
one fpecies, fome varieties. 

Tragopogon, Goat’s Beard—two or three 
fpecies. 

Trifolium, Trefoil, or Clover—different 
fpecies. 

Trillium, Herb True-love of Canada— 
two fpecies. 

Trollius, Globe Ranunculus, &c. — two 
fpecies. 

Tussilaco, Colt’s foot—feveral fpecies. 

Urtica, Nettle—two or three cultivated 
forts, for variety. 

Vaccinium, Whortleberry—different fpe¬ 
cies. 

Valeriana, Valerian—feveral fpecies. 

Veratrum, White Hellebore—three fpe¬ 
cies. 

Verbascum, Mullein—many fpecies. 

Verbena, Vervain—one or two fpecies. 

* Veronica, Speedwell, &c.—manyfpccies. 

Vicia, Vetch—feveral fpecies. 

Vinca, Periwinkle—two fpecies, feveral 
varieties—lee alfo the lift of Evergreens. 

VlOLA* Violet—many fpecies and varieties. 

Y.JJCCA, Adam’s Needle "—" two hardier 
fpifcies. See alfo the grecn-houfe plants’ ar¬ 
rangement. 

Zygophyllum, Bean Caper—-one fpccics* 

The forgoing lift comprifcs the names of 
tftt genera, in which are arranged all the pi in- 
cipal fpecies and varieties of hardy, fibrous- 


rooted, herbaceous perennials of our gardens, 
verv numerous, and moftly confidered princi¬ 
pally as ornamental-flowering plants, and for 
variety, Sec. including fome of a biennial na¬ 
ture, but confiderably the moft abundant of 
the perennial tribe; and moft generally herba¬ 
ceous, except fome few that may be intro¬ 
duced, which are of an underfhrubby, herbace¬ 
ous-like growth, fuch as hyffop—lage—favo- 
ry—thyme—wall-flower—ftock-gilhflower— 
&cc. having all abiding ftalks and branches, and 
iu the four former particularly, may be con¬ 
fidered as rather belonging to die fhrubby tribe; 
though, exclufive of thele forts, there are ve¬ 
ry numerous kinds, ten or twenty to one, en¬ 
tirely herbaceous in their top growth, whol¬ 
ly renewing their ftalks, ftems, and tops every 
fpring: and being all more or lei's of the fibrous- 
rooted kind, the roots accordingly, in many 
forts, conlilV of a multitude of l'mall radicle 
'fibres ; in others of more thick, flefhy, fibrofe 
radicles ; fome tuberous knobbed, and bunch¬ 
ed, terminating in numerous fibres, and fome 
of large flefhy roots, cither roundilh, oblong, 
forked, &c. in different forts of plants, all 
fumifhed alfo with many fibrofe radicuhe, 
whereby to draw.nourifhment tor the fuppoit 
of the vegetable. 

Thus, under the denomination of fibrous- 
rooted perennials, of the above nature of 
growth in root and ftems, 8cc. arc comprifed 
numerous fine and valuable plants, moftly 
all perennial, or durable of many years’ con¬ 
tinuance, in their laid loots, bui moftly an¬ 
nual in the ftalks, which, in the greater pait, 
riling direCtly from the roots in the f pr ing, at¬ 
tain full growth the lame year, earlier or later 
in the different forts, flowering and produce 
feeds,' then wholly decay to the ground ; or 
others having low tufty abiding Shoots, or fome 
of a ligneous, or fome what hcrbaceous-under- 
fhrubby nature, with durable ftalk and branch¬ 
es, and from which, in both cafes, the fluwer- 
ftalks are generally produced, not riling di¬ 
rectly from the root, but alfo decay when the 
flowering, Sec. is paft, and fome being of a 
biennial, or biennial-perennial growth, the 
whole, both top and root, is generally either 
only of two or three years* duration, or if any 
continue longer, they become feeble and (hag¬ 
gling, feldom flowering but once in fuli^cr-. 
feClion, in the fame individual plants ; though, 
in fome forts, being renewed by flips, cut¬ 
tings, layers, See. forming young plants, arc 
thereby continued iu a pcicnnial (fate. 

However, in alL the naturally perennial 
kinds, which compofc confiderably the-greaten 
part of the plants-alluded to in the preceding 
lift, twenty to one or .more, the fame roots* 
continuing, fome alfo the tops, but more gene¬ 
rally 
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rally the roots only, remaining of many years’ 
duration as before intimated, produce new 
ftems, and flower-ftalks every year in the 
fpring, tnat flower the fame year, always in 
equally good perfection, in their proper fea- 
fon ; Ionic early, in the different fpring months, 
others, or the principal part, in fummer, and 
many alfo in autumn ; furnifhing in the many 
different fpecies and varieties a conftant fuc- 
ceflion of flowers, from January or February, 
till November. 4 

And in mod of the forts, the roots incrcafe 
and multiply abundantly by off-fers, &c. to 
afford a plentiful propagation: fome, howe¬ 
ver,more fparingly than others, and in default 
of a fufficient production of off-fets, many 
forts arc propagated by cuttings of*their young 
flower-fteins in fummer, fome by flips, layers, 
and pipings, &c. of their bottom fhoots; 
others growing with elevated; branchy heads, 
arc fometimes propagated by flips and cut¬ 
tings of the lateral young fhoots thereof; and 
numerous foits are raifed from feed : all which 
fully explained in the cultural directions 
for the various different fpecies and varieties j 
feparately, in their reipcdlivc genera, which ' 
being exhibited in the foregoing regifler, by 
tl>ar gene.iical names, fhows ut once all thole 
diflViem geneia, in toe proiels of this work, 
wluiein ilie various .peciesof this kind occur; 
and may be tc ■ -.i* v ret in red to accordingly, for 
the description, culture, and method of propa¬ 
gation in auv foils leijuiied ; and which being 
once r .iicd !>v mv oi tiie ditferent methods of 
propagation, they continue many years by the J 
root in tiie perennials, but thofe of a biennial j 
nature aie of much fhorter duration, as before 
oblerved. (See Biennial and Perennial Plants.) 

'I'lie general plants alluded to in this lilf of 
the generii al names of tin* genera, containing 
the different forts,- are principally of hardy 
growth, fuch as grow freely in the lull ground 
in beds, borders, &c\ and many alfo to plant 
in pots to remain, and move to any compart¬ 
ments required ; and as the greater part are of 
the flowery tii!><\ arc proper to introduce for 
the embellillimcnt of the pleafure-garden and 
flower holders, fee. as principal ornamental- 
flowering plants, and fome for variety and ob- 
fervation, exhibiting, in the whole, or in a 
proper collection ofdifferent foils, a great and 
pleafing diverfity, both in their varied Teutons 
of flowering, and many different growths 
from one or two inches, to ten or twelve leet 
height in their flower-llalks, in dilfuent fpe- 
cics, together with their various inodes of flow¬ 
ering, lhapes, f 17 .es, and colours of the flow¬ 
ers, &c. as expreffed in their fcveral ticicrip- 
tioas, under their rcfpcQirc genera. 


All the forts may be removed for tranfplkn- 
tation, into the different compartments re¬ 
quired, principally in the fprmg, about Fe¬ 
bruary, March, and April, and in the autumn 
feafon, from Auguft or September, till the 
latter end of Odtober or November, in open 
mild weather : and thofe planted in the fpring 
will moftiy all flower the fame year; fome in 
the fpring months, others in fummer and au¬ 
tumn, according to their refpedttve times in 
thofe feafons: and thofe planted in autumn 
flower the year following. 

Their general culture confifls principal¬ 
ly in keeping them clear- from over-bear¬ 
ing weeds, by hoeing, raking, &cc. in fpring , 
and fummer; fupporting the ftems of tall 
growths, and running or long feeble kinds; 
and according as die different forts go out of 
flower, and the ftalks decay* cut the ftaiks 
down clofe to the head of the plants, which 
clear alfo from decayed leaves; likewife ob- 
ferve, that when any forts multiply ex¬ 
ceedingly by bottom or root ofF-fets into 
large bunches, they fhould be reduced either 
by taking up fome forts entirely, and flip 
or divide them lefs or more, and replant¬ 
ed ; or others, remaining in the ground, have 
the outward off-fets flipped off all round, or as 
it may feein neceffary, lefs or more, whereby- 
to reduce the main plant within bounds, or to 
proper regularity : and fome very large Thread¬ 
ing fotts having gicutly increafed, will lbme- 
times require ieducing coniidcrably, or cut¬ 
ting in all round with the fpade; as in fome 
forts of Afters. Golden-rods, perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, &c. in all of which, the flips or de¬ 
tached off-fets may be planted, as many of 
the belt of particular forts as fliall be required,, 
the larger ones planted at once where they are 
to flower, and ihe fmaller. In nurfery beds for ■ 
a year ; and the fuperabimdant, if-anv, eiear- 
: ed away to the rubbi/h heap. 

! The propagation of the various forts is per~ 
tunned at diflerenttimes, according to the nature 
of the plants ; but in that by otF-lets, flipping, 
or parting the roots, is performed either gene¬ 
rally in autumn, after the flowering i«t paft and 
thc'flower-ftalks decayed, or in the fprmg, be¬ 
fore they begin to flioor conjiderably , and by 
cuttings of young (op-i'liooisand flower-rt.ilks,. 
is genciriUy in the early part of fummer; or 
that by layers, and piping flips and cuttings, is 
principally in June and Julv, and bv flips of 
bottom young (boots, is effected both in fpring 
and fummer, or by ofl-let fide heads and 
fucker voting plants, may be in In; mg, luin- 
tner, and autumn, according as rhev incur ut 
proper growth. Sec Cnttinos — Orf /tts — 
Layers—-Parting iaots—Stukt's, &cc. 
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HAKE, a Garden-Rake for raking ground, 
and raking in feeds, See. 

To l'uit every department of gardening com¬ 
pletely wirh Rakes, there fho'dd he three or 
lour different fizes fiom about ltx to eigh¬ 
teen inches long in the head, having handles 
from lix to eight or nine feet in length, and 
the head toothed with iron teeth two or tince 
inches long, and placed from one to two 
inches afunder, according to the refpeiStivc 
fizes of the Rakes for particular ufes, as be¬ 
low'. 

A large Rake. —Having the head about 
fifteen to eighteen indies long, the teeth three 
inches, ami placed two inches afunder ; being 
proper for raking /tubborn or r u:gh dug 
ground, and for raking in large kinds of feeds, 
raking off large weeds alter hoeing, and for 
many other purpofes in large gardens. 

Common mlJJle-flooed Raki:. —Having the 
head twelve inches long, the teeth three inches, 
and piaccd one inch raid’ halt afunder ; being 
proper for all comr.pm raking in ordinary 
light ground, and for raking in molt kinds or 
fmall feeds, and manv other purpofes. 

A /mail RakIc. —Having the head about 
nine inches long, the teetli two and a halt, 
and placed one inch afunder; pr oper for fine- 
raking beds, borders, &c, and raking in fome 
particular fine feeds; and raking between rows, 
Ike. of certain plants occaiionally, where 
larger rakes cannot be introduced. 

A little Rake. —Having the head fix inches 
lung, the teeth two and a half, and placed one 
inch afunder ; being vervufeful tor rakirtg be- 
tween fmttll plants m bcJs and borders and 
oilier fmall compartments where tlie plants 
fund clofc, and in feveral other purpofes in 
occ-Jioual fmall raking. 

Garden Rakes arc made both with wooden 
heads and iron teeth, and with the head whol¬ 
ly or iron ;’and iti both of which, the teeth arc 
generally flattened, the hack edge rounded oil 
and narrowing gfadually to the point, the 
other Untight; and .are placed on the head 
edge-ways utrofs, with the back edge out¬ 
ward, and with the points all inclining very 
moderately inward, in the mod regular man¬ 
ner: the wooden-headed rakes having each 
end or the head hooped with a thin flit iron 
ting, ro fee ure it fnnn fpliuing ; and either or 
both of which being propelly fixed on a 
ffraight firm pole handle, fix to eighr or nine 
feet long, according to the iizc of the head, the 
iargeft have- the longeft and lirongcli fhaft or 
handle, in proportion. 

With regard to the utility of the two differ¬ 
ent forts of rakes, wooden and entirely iron 
heads, the former are generally lighted and 


clieapeft, and arc very eligihle for any kind of 
garden raking ; and* the latter, iron-headed 
rakes, when made neat, and as light as pofli- 
ble, the teeth well fet, in a proper position, as 
above, and firmly fattened, are alfo equally 
proper, and in loitre cafes preferable, fuch as 
in wettiih or moift foils, arc not liable to clog 
lo much as wooden rakes, and arc more dura¬ 
ble ; though T would obferve, they are more 
eligible for middling and fmall rakes, than for 
large ones; as, in ffrong taking, the teeth arc 
more liable to get loofe, than in the wooden- 
headed rakes; however, both the forts are ot- 
caiinually ufed effectually in all raking work 
in garden departments. 

Both the forts, in their different fixes, are 
fold at molt of the principal iron-monger v 
(hops, both with and without liar,dies. ^ 

Entire wooden Rakes, having the bc..d, 
teetli, and handle, wholly of wood, are fame- 
times ufed for particular purposes, fm h as 
raking in fome light kinds of himhcn-g.iulcii 
feeds in very lighfground, and for raking oil 
large hoed-tip wads in vacant or wide Hear 
(paces, raking up fv/aniis of mowed hunt 
grafs before the fwcepers, alfo hi!, n leave, of 
trees in autumn, and clippings of bulges, oa. 
and for feveral other ufes. 

RAKING. Raking ground is a net diary 
culture in many cafes, to break the fin face of 
the foil fmall, and render it fine for the recep¬ 
tion of particular forts of fmall feeds and plants 
picvious to lowing and planting 

Likewise, after foying feeds in tlie broad- 
:aft way on rough giniind, we rake them m 
to bury them a pioper depth for gei minuting. 
’Raking in feeds is the moil expeditious mode 
of covciing them in garden-fowing all kinds of 
•‘mall feeds of hardy plants; the ginund being 
dt-g, &c. and chcfurface remaining rough after 
tlie fpride, the feed is then fown, and then 
rakvtiin with an even hand, raking only once 
or tv. ir U ill a place, a back and a fore thoke, 
which being generally fufficient to cover inoft 
forts of feeds eflcdhially ; and is the moft eli¬ 
gible and expeditious method in the lowing 
moft kinds of cfculent or kitchen-garden feeds, 
and of many kinds of hardy flower feeds, and 
fome forts of fmall tree and fhrub feeds. Sec 
Sowing Seeds. 

Raking the ground alfo among growing 
plants that Hand diflant enough to’admit the 
rake is in many cafes of fcrvicc, particularly 
whete the furface is inclinable to bind; or 
where numerous final! feed-weeds' appear, it 
will loofen the foil, and retard the growth of 
the weeds, and promote the growth ot young 
plants: and raking is alfo good culture at par¬ 
ticular feafons, to annoy flags, especially in 

kitchen- 
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kitchen-gardens, to rake between rows of 
fmall plants in autumn and winter. Sec. 

And Raking ground is in many cafes ne- 
ceflary for ornament, fuch as raking fmooth 
tiie beds,'borders, and other compartments of 
plcafure-grounds; which being now and then 
repeated, gives an air of culture and ncatnefs to 
the premites. 

Likewifc, after hoeing up weeds. Raking 
thcip, off is eligible in alt confpicuous parts of I 
the plcafurc-ground, in particular where ncat¬ 
nefs is required, alfo in other difiricls where 
the weeds ate large, or like to grow up again 
or (lied their feeds as they lie on the ground. 

All Raking Ihould generally he performed 
in dry weather and when the ground is alio 
moderately dry, for if raked in rainy weather, 
or when the giound is very moift and cloggy, 
the furface is apt to cake and hind hard ; this 
fhould ho particularly attended to in fowing 
feeds; nor will tough digged ground rake well 
when it is become very dry at top, efprcially 
if it was digged wet. and iutFcicd to lie till the 
(bids hate become very dry and hard, in 
which i ufc it w ill not rake well until mellowed 
or pulverilcd by a lliowcr of rain. 

liur mod of our common light garden- 
ground generally takes held when belli digged, 
peihips the lame day, or day after at the far- 
thelr, before dtietl too much by tiie lun and 
win i, or mulcted wet t>v lain, S: c. 

Jlowetei, Raking ihould he performed 
when the ground is in iudi older as the clom 
wiii leauiiv break end tail to bits under the 
lake without i logging inutil thereto. 

With li Ipcd, however, to Raking ground 
fown with Iced, panic tdarlv in iJ»i mg and ium- 
nicr, ii is of imputan. e to low t!ie feed gciie- 
lallv when the gnuiud is Irelli turned up. pro¬ 
vided it will readily take without clogging as 
abovefaid; and ticlh digged ground is always 
pioiimiive of a tree get mination in the feed 
iown therein. 

RAN IMA, (Randla.) 

In tills genus are two tender exotic' ever¬ 
green fliruhsol Ainciiea and tin: W ell Indies, 
introduced hen* in our ftove collection tor va¬ 
riety, giowing eight or ten feet high, branch¬ 
ing by oppolue pairs, alternately c rolling ; gar 
nidicd with fmall, oval, and roiuid.lh, thn k. 
oppolite leaves; and flh ill 1 mincl-lliapcd, 
white flowers, having iiiom>piivhous, live 
lulled, permanent ealwes. a tuhtilous, lun 
ncl-fhapcd coiolla, five-parted above; live 
llamina ; an oval germen, liihd ft vie, crowned 
with two digitus; and the germen Ik i nines an 
oval, capiular. unilocular berry, c out.lining 
many eompreiVed, cartilaginous teeds. 

Oafs and order, Patiaiah ui Aloncgynh;. 


The fpecies are, 

1. Randia mi tie. 

Afild, or Smooth American Randla.] Hav¬ 
ing fmooth, orahnoft unarmed, or thornlcfs 
branches, and ovalilh, thick, firm leaves. 

2. Ranoia aculeala. 

P> ickly Jamaica Randla."] Having the 
branches armed with fpinousaculci, orprickles, 
in pairs; and roundilh-oval, fhining leaves. 

Both thefe exotic llmibs being very tender 
evergreens of South America and the \Veft In¬ 
dies, &c. require a condant rcfidence here in 
a hot-houfeor flovc, in which they willeffedfc 
an agreeable variety all the year, as evergreens, 
and produce flowers in fummer. 

They are propagated by feed in the fpring, 
fown in pots, plunged in a hot-bed, or the 
bark-bed of the Hove; and when the plants 
are up three inches high, prick them in fmall 
[lots lingly, watered and plunged into the bark- 
1 icd. See. to forward their freih rooting and re¬ 
newed growth ; and afterwards managed as 
other iimiiar exotics of the ftove : or the pro¬ 
pagation by t unings and layers may allb lie 
tried by the above a ifi fiance. 

RAN UNCULUS, Ranunculus and Crow¬ 
foot. 

This genus comprifes a large rollc£lion of 
hardy herbaceous perennials of the grumous 
and fibrous-rooted tube; fume of them moil 
beautiful flowery plants of the gardens, others 
common weeds of the fields and meadows ; 
the garden kinds having great merit as flower- 
plants lor adorning the flower-garden and 
pkulurc-ground, guvnilhctl with divided and 
entire leaves in different fpecies, and mofrly 
upright branchy flower Balks, from hall a 
foot to two feet high, terminated by pemape- 
talons, polvandrous flowers, which in fame 
fpecies abound in numerous double varieties of 
exceeding beauty. 

Clafs and order, Po.'yundrla Pclygynia. 

Crui) Kicicrs .) C.v i.yx, live oval, concave, co¬ 
loured leaves. Corolla, five obtufe petals, 
having fmall ungues, and a neclaiitnn formed 
ol a finall open cavity near the bafe of each 
petal. Stamina, numerous filaments half 
toe length of the petals, having oblong, erect, 
vlidymous aivlicitc. PisrifeLUM, numerous 
■i i min l, collecled into a head; no ftyles, but 
ci v fmall rellcxed ftigm.is. PttRic arpium, 
tone; numerous irregular feeds attached to the 
cm.non receptacle by very lhort pedicles. 

There are forty or more ditVcrcnt fpecies of 
his genus, fix or eight of whit li claim general 
fleem as flowery plants for ornamenting the 
gardens, and a great number are common 
■veeds in the fields, waters, and pa flu re ground, 
lot having merit lor gulden culture: o: rite 
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garden kinds, the principal fort is the Ajxalic 1 
or Turkey and Perjian Ranunculus , which com- I 
prii'e many hundred varieties of large, double, 
moll beautiful flowers of various colours; but . 
feveral other fpecies having varieties with fine 
double flowers, make a good appearance in a 
collection; though as ahofe of each fpecies 
confift only of one colour, feme white, others 
yellow, they are inferior to the AJiatic Ranun¬ 
culus , which being large and diverliiicd a thbu- 
fand ways in rich colours, in different varie¬ 
ties; however, all the garden kinds in gene¬ 
ral, described below, ctfeifl a very agreeable 
diverlity in affcmblage in the flower compart¬ 
ments, &c. and they being all very hardy, fuc- 
ceed in anv open beds and borders, ike. 

The moll noted kinds for garden culture are 
the following eight fpecies. 

I. Ranunculus ajiaticus. 

AJiatic, or Turkey and Per pan Ranunculus. ] 
Hath a linall grumous or bundled root, com- 
tpofed of many very fmall oblong-knobbed 
parts connected at top ; crowned with ternate 
and - doublc-ternate leaves, having trifid-cut 
lobes; upright flower-llalks branching below, 
and rifing from fix to ten or twelve inches 
high, terminated cacli by one large flower of 
many different colours and properties in the 
varieties; flowering in April, May, and June. 

Is a native of Alia, and introduced here long 
fince from Tut key and Perlia, and by way of 
diilinctiun is moftly called limply Ranunculus. 

Varieties .] The varieties of this fpecies are 
amazingly numerous, and are divided into two 
-claftes, the Old Tui key kind and the Perlian 
kinds, the varieties of the latter amounting to 
many hundreds, and are confulerubly more va¬ 
rious, rich, aud beautiful in colour, than the 
others. 

Old Turkey kinds.'} Rife with a ft l ong ge¬ 
nerally unbranching llalk a foot high, termi¬ 
nated by one large double flower, lometimcs 
emitting one or two fm iller ones from its Tides, 
and ol which there are Red-flowered—Scarlet 
flowered—Yellow flowered—and Scarlet tur¬ 
ban flowered, &cc .—they being feldom tinged 
with different colours like the Perlian kinds. 

Ptrjian varieties.} Rife eight or nine inches 
high, generally branching from the bottom, 
producing from five or ten to twenty or more 
flowers on each root, and of which there are 
Single flowered—Semi-double flowered — Full- 
double flowered, being large and full like a 
double rofe, generally filled with petals to the 
very centre, forming a regular, globular body 
of admirable elegance, of all forts of the moll 
beautiful colours in different varieties, and of 
numerous degrees of deeper and lighter lhades, 
£tapcs, and tinges in the fcvcral colours, io 


as to caufe an aflonifhing diverfity of Reds,— 
Scarlets, — Crimfons,— Flcfli-colours— Pur¬ 
ples — Blues — Violet colours — Whites — 
Cream-colours— Alh-colours — Yellows — 
Orange-colours—Lemon-colours—* Golden- 
yellow—Olive-vcllows—Browns— Copper- 
colours-—Blacks—Black-purples—Black-vio¬ 
lets— Tawny-colour —Coffee-colour, See. — 
and with flowers of all the above colours va- 
rioufly tinged and ftriped with two, thrqc, or 
more different colours, in a very curious man¬ 
ner, forming the numerous varieties, amount¬ 
ing to above a thoufand, deferibed in foinc of 
the eminent flower-dealers’ catalogues, vary¬ 
ing from one another in fomc particular m 
different colours, tints, tlripes, and variega¬ 
tions ; and a faithcr increafe of new vaiietics 
are annually obtained from feeds; the fecdlings 
generally flower the fecund or third year, 
and die fcledl kinds are continued and incrcafcd 
plentifully by otf-fets from the loot, every 
fummer, after they have done flowering. 

All the varieties flower commonly in April 
and May, bur bv late planting the roots, the 
blow may be continued till June ; and the Tin¬ 
gle and half-double flowers aie fuccecdcd by 
abundance of feed, but rardy anv from the 
full doubles : the l’cmi-doublcs, however, are 
preferable to the Tingles, from which to fave 
the feed for lowing, as there will be a greater 
probable chance of having double-flowered 
fecdlings in return. 

The roots of all the varieties of this fpecies 
are of the keeping kind, and being lifted in 
fummer foon after flowering, the otf-fets fe- 
parated and properly dried, they may he kept 
out of the ground feveral months; but it is 
proper to plant a quantity in autumn, and the 
refl in fpring, in order to procure a longer fur- 
ccffion of thie flowers. 

Thcfe roots arc fold by all the ntirferymcn 
and feedfmen in great variety, at from two 
or three (hillings to four or five pounds per 
hundred, and fometimes conlidciably more, for 
fomc very curious varieties. 

They are ail hardy enough to fuccccd in 
any common light garden-eaith in open beds 
or borders, planted fomc in autumn about 
.September , Ofctober, or November, but prin¬ 
cipally the two latter months, and the reft in 
February ; the finefbrts being commonly de- 
pofited in beds by themfdves, in rows fix or 
eight inches afundcr and tivo or three deep, 
both to exhibit a grand (how r of the numerous 
varietiqs all together, and for the convenience 
of giving occafional (belter from cutting Trolls ; 
cfpccially of the early autumnal plantings in 
particular, that appear above ground in winter 
or early in fpring: though the latter autumnal 

plantings 
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plantings put in about November, as they swill 
not come up fo early, do not require fo much 
care, and the fpring plantings need no protec¬ 
tion at all. As to the common or more ordina¬ 
ry kiiuls, they may either be bedded like the 
others, or diftributed about the open borders 
in little patches of three or four roots in each, 
in aflemblage with other border flowers. See 
their General Culture. 

.2. Ranunculus aconitifolius. 

Aconite-leaved 11 'kite'-mountain Grove-foot, 
or Fair-maid of France. ] Hath a Along fibrous 
perennial root joined in a head, crowned with 
large quinatc, or fivc-lobed leaves, all the 
lobes fpcar-fltapcd, cut and lerrated ; upright, 
Along flower-balks, a foot and a half or two 
ieet high, divided into many branches, gar- 
nifhed with ftnail leaves like the lower ones, 
and all the branches terminated bv pure white 
flowcis, appearing the end of May and be¬ 
ginning of June. 

Varieties.'] Common Angle-flowered,—Lar¬ 
ger double-flowered, very beautiful, and wor¬ 
thy of a place in every garden. 

jj. Ranunculus aeris. 

/!■ ietl. pright Meadow Ranunculus, or Yel¬ 
low Crow fort.] Hath a fibrous clullercd root, 
joining in a head, clowned by triparrite-mul- 
ti rid, or much divided leaves ; upright flower- 
flail, s a foot high, branching at top, having 
the upper-leaves cut into many narrow feg- 
mento, and all the branches terminated by a 
In i ’ht-yellow flower, appearing in May. 

Varieties.] Common (ingle-flowered of the 
pafiures,—double-flowered of the guldens,— 
1‘rolifcrous double-flowered, one fluwei grow¬ 
ing out of the middle of another. The dou¬ 
ble kinds only are proper for garden culture. 

This fpccies in its Angle Aatc is found in 
abundance in every paflure ground, and is 
feldom admitted into gardens ; but the dou¬ 
ble varieties are veiy pretty, and merit a place 
in every good c olledlion ot perennials. 

4. Ranunculus repots . 

Creeping, or tunning YelloiD Crowfoot.] 
Hath fibrous, perennial roots, crowned with 
compound leaves, trailing, creeping flioots, 
looting as they run along, and furrowed pe- 
duncufi terminated by bright yelhnv-flowcrs, 
having fpreading cups ; flowering in May 
and June. 

Varieties.] Common fingle-flowercd of lie 
meadows and paAures,—Double-flowered of 
the gardens. 

5. Ranunculus Flcaria. 

(Firatia) — Fig-wort, or Pile-wort.] Hath a 
grumous or bundled tuberous root, heart- 
ihaped, angular, fmooth leaves, on Along 
foot-ftalks, and upright fimplc Aulks fifing 
four or five indies liigli, terminated by large 
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fhining yellow flowers, in March and’April. 

Varieties.] Common fingle-flowefed of the 
meadows, &c.—Double-flowered of the gar¬ 
dens. 

6. Ranunculus amplexicaulh. 

Amplexicaulous , Plantain-leaved, Alpine Ra¬ 
nunculus.] Hath a bundled perennial root, 
oval, acuminated, glaucous leaves embracing 
the Aalk, the Aalk riling from fix to eighteen 
inches high, branching and terminated by fe- 
veral Angle white flowers ; appearing in April. 

7. Ranunculus gramineus. 

Grafs-leaved Pyrenean Ranunculus.] Hath 

a bulbo-tuberous, perennial root, fpear-ihap- 
ed, narrow, grafly, fcflile leaves; upright 
Aalks about a foot high, branching upwards, 
each branch terminated by a fmali, pale-yel¬ 
low flower ; appearing in May. 

Varieties.] Common Angle-flowered— 
Double-flowered. 

8. Ranunculus grandiflorus. 

G>cat Yellow flowered Oriental Ranunculus.] 
Hath a fibious perennial root, multifid or 
many-parted leaves; ered: Aalks a foot or 
more high, garuilhed with two alternate clofc- 
litting leaves ; and terminated by one large 
yellow flower ; appearing in May. 

The flowers of all the above eight ipccies 
of Ranunculus, in their Angle or chara&eriAic 
Hate, conAft each of five obtufe bright petals, 
and the middle filled with numefous Aamina, 
Sec. fuccccdcd by abundance of feed; but in 
the double-flowered varieties the petals are 
multiplied in many feries, which in the full 
doubles are continued to the very centre, like 
a doublc-rnfc, in which confifts their excel¬ 
lence as garden-flowers for orpament .* though 
in thefe very luxuriant or full double-flowers, 
the multiplicity of petals often fuppl&nt all the 
flamina that no feed is produced. This how¬ 
ever is amply compcnfared by the Angles and 
‘half-doubles, which are fucceeded by great 
plenty of feed, ripening in June ana July ; 
but it is only of the Ajiatic Ranunculus that 
feed is required, which in this fpccies in par¬ 
ticular is always productive of a great variety 
of new forts, but not in any of the other fpe- 
cics, remarking, that the fine A fenii-doubles 
aie the forts from which to favc the feed for 
propagation. 

All the fpecies are perennial in root, and 
annual in leaf and Aalk, which rife in fpring 
and decay in fummer and autumn foon after 
they have flowered ; the roots of all the forts be¬ 
ing abiding, increafc abundantly by off-fets eve¬ 
ry year for propagating the particular varieties. 

Confidcrcd as garden-flowers, all the forts 
demand attention ; tile Afiatic kinds howe¬ 
ver Hand foremoA confidcrably in point <>t 
beauty, elegance, and variety, but lome of all 
0 D 
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the forts are proper furniture for the borders 
and other compartments of the pleafurc-gar- 
den, where being difpofed in affemblage they 
will effect a good diverfitv in flower tor two 
«r three months, and fotne of the fineft of the 
Alia tic v.u ictics fliould aii'o be depofited in 
beds by rhemfeives, as before obferved, in ol¬ 
der to exhibit a grand blow together; obferv- 
ing, that the roots of the fine varieties of this 
ipecies fliould be lifted every year after blow¬ 
ing, to ieparate the off-fets and freth prepare 
the mould, &c. but all the other fibrous-roof¬ 
ed fpecies being diftributed about the borders 
may remain undifturbed two or three years, 
or us it fhall feem neccflary, according as they 
may want trimming to keep them within 
bounds, or to have the roots taken up occa- 
iionally to part them for propagation. 

Culture of the /ffuitic Kinds. 

The Jlfuitic Ranunculus in particular is in 
high cftipiation among the florifls, and is de- 
fervcdly an object of admiration on account 
of the great number of the varieties ; and the 
beauties the flowers poliefs, in their elegance 
of form and vaft variety and richncfs of colour, i 
render them luperior to mod other flowers of j 
the fcafon, and highly merit culture in every ! 
garden. 

This fpecies in all its varieties will fuccccd 
in any light^ rich garden-earth ; but the flo- 
Tifts often prepare a particular comport for the 
fine varieties, confifting of good garden mould 
or parture-carth, fwftrd and all, a fourth-part 
of rotted cow-dung, and the like portion of 
fea-fand (fee Compost) ; and with this, af¬ 
ter having remained in a comport heap feveral 
months, for all parts to rot, and incorporate , 
properly together, they prepare beds four feet j 
•wide and two deep: however, in default of 
fuch comport, ufe beds of any good light | 
earth of your garden ; or if nectflary, it may 
be made light ami rich with a proportion of 
c rift-fand and rotten dung ; cow-dung is moll 
commonly recommended ; but they will 
alio thrive in beds of well wrought garden 
eauli, and they of ten profper well in the com¬ 
mon flovvi-r borders. 

The fcalon tor planting the roots is both in 
autumn and fpring; the autumn plantings 
generally flower rtrongeft and foonert by a 
month at leaft, and are fucceeded by the 
fpring planting in May and June. Perform 
the autumnal planting in October and early 
part of November, hut lmnc plant towards 
the latter end of September in order to have a 
very early bloom; but thnfe planted in that 
month and beginning- of Odober often come 
up with rank leaves fdon after, in winter, fo 
as to require protedtion in hard Irofts ; efpe- 
cially in the capital varieties', in order to pre¬ 
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feiVe them more effedually in growth, to 
flower in beft perfe&ion: thofe however 
planted about the middle or latter end of Oc¬ 
tober and beginning of November rarely flioot 
up ftrong till towards fpring, atid will not re¬ 
quire fo much care of covering during winter ; 
an«l the fpring planting may be performed the 
end of January or beginning of February, or 
as foon as the weather is fettled; they will not 
require any trouble of covering, and will fuc- 
ceed the autumnal plants regularly in bloom, 
and will flower in good perfeaion.' Thus by 
two or three different plantings you may ob¬ 
tain a fucceflion of thefe beautiful flowers in 
conftant bloom from April till the middle of 
June ; hut the autumnal plants for the general 
part not only flower ftrongert, but the roots 
mcrcafe more in fizc, and furnifli the beft otl- 
(cts for propagation : it is however proper to 
plant both in fpring and autumn. 

Prepare for the choicer forts four-fect beds 
of hght earth, as aforefaid, by good digging, 
breaking the earth fine, but not fift any part 
thereof, laying them of a moderately roundim*- 
form, and rake the furface fmooth, then plane 
the roots in rows lengthwife the bed£ cither 
by drilling them in two inches deep and fix 
inches dillance in the row, and the rows fix 
or eight afundcr, or may plant them by bed¬ 
ding-in or by dibble-planting the fame depth 
and diftance. See Planting. 

Thofe drtigned for the borders fliould be 
planted generally towards the fpring m little 
clumps or patches, three, four, or five roots 
in each, putting them in,either with a dibble 
or trowel about two inches deep, and three 
or four afundcr in each patch, and the patches 
from about three to five or ten feet dillance, 
placing them rather, variedly, forward in the 
border. 

As to their general culture after planting 
obferve in winter, that iuch of the forward 
autumnal-planted roors of the choice forts in 
beds as have (hot above ground, fhould, where 
poffiblv convenient, have occafionnl flieltcr 
from hard trolls by mats fupported on low 
hoop-arches; or in'very levcie weather may 
cover thdm clofe with dry long litter, but re¬ 
move all covering in open weather: and in 
the fpring when the flower-buds begin firft to 
advance, it will be of much advantage to (belter 
them in froftv nights with fupported mats, fuf- 
fering them however to be open to the full air 
every day ; but the latter plantings that do not 
come up in winter or very early in fpring 
whilft frofly nights prevail, will not require 
any protediion, and all thofe diftributed in 
patches about the borders mull alfo take their 
chance in all weathers ; thole of the different 
fcafons of planting will fuccccd one another 
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in flowering from the beginning of April until 
the middle of June, though the May blow ge¬ 
nerally (bows to the greateft perfection. 

After the blow is part, and the leaves and 
(talks withered, take up the roots, and dry 
them in the (hade, then clear them from all 
olf-fets and adhering mould, and put them up 
in bags or boxes till next planting ffcafons, 
when they mull be planted again as before 
difeCled. 

But in each feafon of planting, it is highly 
neccflaiy, in the principal fine varieties, to 
plant them either in entire new beds, or the old 
rcf'relhed with fomc frefli rich earth or com¬ 
port, working the old and new well together, 
this being neceffary in order to invigorate the 
^growth of the plants. 

Tluir Propagation. 

All the varieties of the Ajiatic Ranunculus 
propagate abundantly by off-fets from the 
roof, and “new varieties are gained by feed. 

By off-fets.—The time tor feparating the 
off-lets is in fumincr when the flower is part, 
and the leaves and rtalks are withered, then 
taking up all the roots in dry weather, fepa- 
rate the fmall ofF-fets from each main root, 
and after drying the whole gradually in fome 
fliady airy room, put them up in hags or 
boxes in the dry till the autumn ami fpring fea- 
fons of planting, then plant (hem as before, 
placing all the off-fets in feparate beds, many 
of them will blow the firft vear, but in the 
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fccond they will all flower in good perfec¬ 
tion. 

By feed.— Save a quantity of feed from the 
(inert fcmi-douhlc flowers, and fow it either 
in Auguff; or in March or April, though to 
favc trouble of winter covering may defer low¬ 
ing till fpring; it (houkl be fown in light rich 
mould, either in cn ealt border, or in wide 
pots placed in a fimilar fituatiou, flowing the 
feed evenly on the furface, and cover it in 
lightly with fine earth ; or if in a bed or border, 
may low it in (hallow flat drills three or four 
incites afunder, earthing it in (iinilarlv : giving 
frequent refrelltments of water in dry weather, 
and in a month or lix weeks the plants will rife 
with fmall leaves; obferving to continue the 
light waterings in dry weather to preferve the 
foil .moiff during their fuintner’s growth to in- 
crcafe the fixe of the roots ; and in June, when 
the leaves decay, take up the roots and pre¬ 
ferve them till the feafon for planting, then 
plant them in common beds, as before direct¬ 
ed, and they will flower the fpring following; 
when all the doubles of good properties ihouid 
be marked, and the (ingles thrown away. 

Culture of the other /even Sorts. 

All the other feven fpecics of Ranunculus 
(ficeced in any common foil and iituation, fo 
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may be difp^ed about the different flower 
compartments, where they may‘conftantly re¬ 
main, only trimming them occafionally; and 
once-in a year or two, or when they have in- 
creafed into large hunches they may be taken 
up in autimin or fpring to divide them for far¬ 
ther increase,' and replant them again directly. 

Their propagation is very eafy, for they 
multiply exceedingly by the roots. 

So that when in (fended to propagate them, 
the roots may be flipped or parted in autumn 
when part flowering, or in the fpring before 
they begin to (hoot, and the (lips may either 
be planted at once where they are to remain, 
or in nurfery rows for a feafon, then planted 
out finally. 

RAPHANUS, Radijh. 

The'plants are herbaceous, annual efeu- 
lents of the kitchen-garden, valuable for their 
eatable roots for fpring and fummer fervice, 
and fome for winter eating; having fufi- 
form and globofe roots in different varieties, 
broad rough leaves, and cruciform flowers. 

Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliquofa. 

Charafters .] Calyx, four oblong, erect, 
deciduous leaves: CoAolla, four heart- 
fliaped, fpreading, cruciform petals, and four 
melliferous glands. Stamina, four long and 
two fliort filaments, having- Ample anrneras. 
Pistillum, an oblong vcntricofe germen, 
fcarcely any ftyle, crowned by a capitated 
lligma. Pericarpium, an oblong, gibbous, 
or fwcliing, fmooth, bilocular pod, filled with 
roundifli feeds. 

This genus retains three fpecies, one of 
which only. Common Radijh, is for our pur- 
pofe ; for the botanifts admit but of one fpe¬ 
cies of this fort: all the different varieties of 
the fpindlc-rooted and round Radilh, both red, 
purple, white, and black forts, are fuppofed 
varieties only of the fame fpecies ; and, indeed, 
we may often obferve here and there fome of 
all the varieties degenerate both, in fhape and 
colour ; however, by care in faving foe feeds 
of the different forts feparate and dirtant from 
one another, the different varieties are con¬ 
tinued diftinCt. 

The fpecies is, 

R A PH AN us fativus. 

Cultivated or common Garden Radifli . ] Hath 
oblong-taper,and round- orbicular, fle(hy roots, 
crowned by broad, rough leaves; and when 
they (hopt for Teed, fend forth upright, ftrong, 
widely branching (talks, a yard or more high, 
having all the branches terminated by cruci¬ 
form, whitifh light-puvplilh. flowers, iucctfcd- 
ed by taper (welling pods with two cells. 

Varieties.'] There are leveral different varie¬ 
ties ; though fome of them appear as diffimil 
fpecies by the (hape, (uce, and colour ot the 
6 D 2 ivou 
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root, yet as they all bear c'M&ly the above 
fpecific diftindtion, they are confiuered all as 
varieties only of one another, belonging all 
to the fpecies Raphanus Jativus , and the prin¬ 
cipal forts are the following, which may be 
divided into two claffes,—Common fufitorm 
or fpindie-rdotcd Radifhcs, and the globular 
or tumep-rooted kinds. 

‘Common Jpindle-rooted Kinds in different 
Varicfies. 

Short-topped Radijh. ] Having an oblong, 
taper, redaifh-purple root, fome deep, others 
palc-coloured, crowned with only a finall 
ihort top of leaves, which is a particular me¬ 
rit peculiar to this fort, as the plants require 
both lefs room to grow, and the root fwells 
fader in proportion, attaining perfection much 
fooner than the large-topped kinds, being alfo 
a firm, crifp, tender-eating Radiih, fo is 
preferable for general culture, both for all 
early crops in frames and borders, and for 
the general crops in the open quarters; the 
pale rooted fort is generally milder to eat than 
the deep red or purple kind. 

This may be fown at different times, from 
October or November until May; but from 
January till March and April is the general 
lowing feafon, at two or three weeks’ inter¬ 
vals, for the main crops. 

Salmon-coloured Radijh.] Having a fine 
long, taper, pale-fcarlet root, crowned ge¬ 
nerally with a pretty large top of leaves, but 
if allowed room, the root fwells freely to a 
handfome fizc, and is a firm, crifp, excellent 
Radifh for the later crops, fown in March, 
April, and May, in open fituations. 

Variety.] Short-topped early Salmon Ra¬ 
difh. 

Long-topped Red Radijh.] Having an ob¬ 
long, taper, red root, crowned with a large 
top of leavesnot prbper for general cul¬ 
ture. 

Deep-red Radijh.] Having an oblong, ta¬ 
per,' deep-red root, apt to become foon hot 
and ftickv ; not proper for general culture. 

Sallad Radi/li. ] Any fort of Radifh may 
be ufed as lucli, being fown thick like 
creflcs, and muflard, to gather whilft young 
in the feed leaf, to mix in faljads ; but feed of 
any of the common long-topped forts may he 
fown for this purpofe. Sec Sali.ad Herbs. 

Turncp-rootcd Kinds. 

Small White Tumep-rooted Italian Radijh .] 
Having a finall, round-orbicular/ turnep- 
fhaped, white root, being very like young 
Dutch turneps; and if ufed whilft quite 
young* they -eat very crifp, mild, and well 
tailed, and make an agreeable variety at table ; 
"a!« in highefl p^rfedlion in April and May, 
or in autumn : fow them in February, March* 


and April, for fpring and fummer ufe ; and in 
June, July and Auguft, for autumn eating. 

This fort is cultivated abundantly about 
London, and brought to the market*, in the 
fpring, March, or April, and in May, June, 
and in autumn, generally in bunches ; having 
the appearance of young turneps. 

Small red Tumep-rooted Radijh.'] Having 
afmall, round, turnep-fhaped, rod root nearly 
fimilar in fhape to the laft fort, though often 
inclining more to the oblongifh forin than that 
I kind, is generally of a pale red, or fometimes 
lefs or more of a deeper colour, and is rather 
inferior to the former for mildnefs, and crifp 
eating; though is very good, and makes an 
agreeable variety at table.. 

Black Tumep-rooted Spanifh Radijh.] Hath 
a large, rounuifh-oblong, black-coated root, 

J but white within, greatly eftccmed by many 
for autumn and winter eating either alone 
! or diced in fallads : and is the liardieft of the 
Radifh tribe to ftand the weather for life all 
winter, &cc. fhould be fown in any open fitna- 
tion, principally in July and beginning of 
Auguft, they will come in for ufe in Septem¬ 
ber and October, and continue in perfection 
all winter. 

White Tumep-rooted Spans fh Radijh.] 
Having a middling large, round-orbicular, 
turnep-fhaped, white root; proper to cultivate 
principally for autumn eating and early part 
of winter, not being fo hardy as the black 
fort, and is not fo very generally known or 
cultivated as that kind; may he fown in June, 
July, and beginning of Auguft. 

Of the above two ditfeient dalles of Ra- 
di flies. Spindle-rooted and Tumep-rooted 
kinds, fhould generally allot the former for 
all the ptincipal crops, both early and fuc- 
ccdional, and’ fiualler portions of the latter 
forts as fecondaries, which, in the finall white, 
and red kinds, may alfo he cultivated fuc- 
ceflionally for fpring, fummer, and autumn 
but the Spanifh Tumep-rooted Radifhcs are 
principally for autumn, and winter; fo that 
for the general fpring, and fummer Radifhcs, 
allotting the largeft fuppiy of the common 
Spindle-rooted kinds, are proper to fow fioin 
the earlieft to the latetl feafon, from Decem¬ 
ber or January, until Alay, June, or all fum¬ 
mer ; and the finall Turncp-rootcd forts, as 
fecondaries, may be fown any time from Fe¬ 
bruary or March, till Mav, or. occafionally 
in fummer and autumn, till Auguft or Sep¬ 
tember, and the Spanifh Radifhcs are always 
fown principally in July and Auguft. 

AH the varieties of both eludes of Radifhcs 
are annual plants, which being fown in the 
fpring attain perfection in two or three 
months, and fhoot up foon after into ftalk for 
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flower and feed, which ripening in autumn 
the whole plant, root and top, perilhcs ; f<: 
that frelh Supplies inuft be railed annually 
from feell in the fpring, and furamer, &cc. 
performing the fowings at feveral different 
times, from about Chriftmas until May, or 
June, of the common Spindle-rooted in parti¬ 
cular, or fome alfo of the fmall Tiirnep- 
rooted kinds, in order to continue a regular 
fuccellion of young tender Radilhes through¬ 
out the fealon ; allowing only a fortnight or 
three weeks interval between the fowings; for 
one crop will not continue good longer than 
that fpace of time, before they will either run 
to feed, or become tough, fticky, and hot to 
eat. 

They arc all tolerably hardy, except very 
early tailed plants in their infant (late, which 
are liable to hitler by frofl ; and they all fuc- 
cced in any common garden earth, and al- 
moil any lituation and expnlurc open to the 
fun and free air; though for the early c rops 
a warm fouth border, or other lheheietl funny 
lituation, is proper, both to bring the crop 
forwarder, and for protecting the?plants from 
cold, as being impatient ol troll whilll young, 
as abovefaid ; therefore when they are lown 
earlv, December, or January, &c, it is pro¬ 
per to cover tinm in holly nights with ftraw 
or ntafs , but the main crops (own in Fe¬ 
bruary and Match, &c. may be in any open 
lituation, its they want no pioteClion. 

Culture of tin common Spindle-rooted Rtidi//i. 

To have R.uiuhes as curly as pollihle, they 
arc fowit both on w„arm borders and in hot¬ 
beds, under frames and lights. 

JSut in it of their cnltute in the open ground. 
To have earlv Radilhes in warm borders, you 
may begin lowing a tew Ihoit-lopped Radith 
in November, and December, but not any 
general earlv lowing till about Chrillmas, or 
early in January, il the weather is open ; or 
in cold wet grounds not till the end of that 
month or beginning ot February; for the 
very forward fowings performed before the 
middle or etui of December, are not to be de¬ 
pended on, though fuch of them as furvivc 
the winter’s foil, will be fir to draw fomc- 
tiincs in February; they however will be liardj 
and llicky ;. but thev may be deemed a 
rarity at a very early fealon, and as die feed 
is cheap enough, and a fmall Ipace ot ground 
will be fuffkient, it may be worth the trial 
to fow fotnc in November and December, and 
let tlrcm take their chance of the winter ; and 
it they fhould fail, the lame ground will do to 
fow again time enough for a good lpring crop. 
However, for the general early crop, the end 
of December, or the beginning or middle of 
January, according to the temperature of the 


feafon, and nature of the foil and lituation, in 
refpe<5l to being warmer or colder, is time 
enough to begin, when, if open weather, it 
is proper to think of fowing a good crop in a 
warm dry border, or any warm-lying light 
ground ; and about the end of January, or Be¬ 
ginning of February, fow a more general crop. 

Let the ground for the reception of the 
feed be digged or trenched one good fpade 
deep at lead ; or it will be of advantage, if it 
lias been prcvioufly trenched up in ridges, then 
levelled down, the clods well broken, and the 
furface laid even. 

Then being provided w'ith fome good early 
Ihort-topped Rudifli-l'ccd, and with which, if 
you thing proper, you may mix a fprinkling of 
cos-lettuce, they will come in for ufe after the 
Radilhes, and be fotnc weeks earlier than the 
main crops. Sow the whole together broad- 
cafl: all over the furface tolerably thick in the 
early fowings, and rake them well in with a 
large rake ; or, if in a large open plat of 
ground, or conliderably wide border, or 
where the ground is rather wettilh, it is proper, 
for the early fow ings in particular, to divide 
it into four or five feet wide beds, with foot 
aiul a half wide alleys between ; then fowing 
the feed, Ilrike it in with the teeth of the rake, 
and then call fume earth oftlie alleys over .the 
whole half an inch deep, and rake it finooth. 

After performing-the main early fowings 
In in about Chriflmas till the beginning of Fe¬ 
bruary, generally cover the ground diredtly 
with clean wheat ftraw, about two inches 
thick, to keep the furface warm, and keep off 
birds from the feed, and forward its vegeta¬ 
tion, fullering it to remain till the plants are 
fairly come up, as it contributes to their more 
early riling, and is then raked off lightly every 
mill! dav. 

However, covering thefc early crop's is ve- 
y eligible, both before and after the plant» 
come up, every frofty night; for this purpofe 
have either a quantity of dry whear-ftraV, or 
hied tern, &c. laying it ready in the alleys, 
ami every night, or especially when there is 
an appearance of trod, throw it oyer the bor • 
ler or beds with a pitchfork, two inches thick, 
>r more, if the weather lhould prove feverc ; 
and always after the plants are up, rake it off' 
lightly every mild morning with a..wooden, 
rake ; hut in fqvere weather mull remain night 
and day and this covering, if carefully fpread 
on and taken off, will no ways bruilc the 
plants, but will not only protect them from- 
the froft, but continue them greatly forward 
in their growth. Uut inftead of ftraw fome 
ufe large garden-mats, ; efpccially after tire 
plants are up, to keep oil' the perpendicular 
i'rpfts, generally (licking two or three rows oi 
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(lout wooden pegs along the border or beds,' 
in a flaming manner, two. or three inches 
above ground, to fupport the mats from the 
plants, or where there is only a final! quantity, 
you may arch the beds with hoops for the fup¬ 
port of die mats. 

The above work of covering early Radilhes 
may to fomc appear tedious and troublelome, 
but it is foon done when every thing is laid 
ready, and is umverfally pradliled by the Lon¬ 
don gardeners, to large trades of ground, con¬ 
tinuing it till the plants are fairlv in the rough 
leaf, and firmly looted ; for the early quite 
young plants, being not only liable to he great¬ 
ly cut at top by the froft, but even thofe cx- 
pofed thereto and ieemingly lurvive, are of¬ 
ten Halted at the root; that is, the froft heav¬ 
ing the ground, it draws the plants up along 
with it. and breaks die tender radicle or lower 
perpendicular fibre, which not only retards 
their growth till thev form new fibres, but 
the tenttinal downright fibie being hioken off, 
prevents their ihooting in length, that they 
can never form handumie Radilhes, but be¬ 
come what the market guideners call chumps : 
fo thofe gardeners, who raife large quantities 
for the fupply of the London markets, find 
their account in allow ing the eailv main crops 
u<cafional pioteCtion. which by i> timing fuller 
crops, coming in ea'licr and in greater pelfec- 
dtion, always pay them iuflicientiv for the trou¬ 
ble of covering. 

When the Radilhes however, are a little 
advanced in growth, being in the rough leaf, 
it is proper to thin them, where they Hand too 
thick, to two inches diftance, whidi,*as you 
will begin drawing them for ufe when quite 
young, may he room enough at prefenr, as 
the daily thinning for the table or maiket w ill 
give diem more and more room every dav. 

In very dry weather, in Man h and April, 
it is advifable to give them a good watering 
every evening or morning, which will hod 
finwaid their growth confiderably, inucule 
the fi/.e of die root, and tender them more 
crifp and mild to cat. 

Continue repeating the fowings every fort¬ 
night or three weeks, liil March, then fow 
every fortnight until the end of April : 01 
where a long futci Ifion of young Radilhes is 
required, the fowings may be continued ail 
M;fy, or even during the "fumircr, until the 
middle or end of Augnft, if uquirid; thofe 
fown in July or Aiignfl will 1 c verv fine in 
September and Odlofler; oldening in flaw¬ 
ing the latter crops of Kadillic*, from.thc mid¬ 
dle of February during the left of the fowm 
ieaiiOt), they may be fown in any open ground, 
and want no covering in any wcathei ; and 
iu the main crops of radiflics, if the extent of 


ground intended for flowing this main crop is 
any thing considerable, and that it is neceflary 
to make all polfiblc advantage of every com¬ 
partment of ground, as is often thfc cafe in 
market gardens, and fomc others, you may 
mix a Ip tinkling of cos-lcttuce and round¬ 
leaved fpinach feed, flowing the whole toge¬ 
ther broad-caff, and rake them in evenly with 
a large rake as aforefaid ; the three crops,will 
be coming forward all at the fame time, with¬ 
out interruption to one another ; the Radilhes 
come in firft, then, after thefe are drawn off, 
the lpinach flourilhes, and foon becomes fit 
for ufe, W’hich is fuccccded by the lettuce; 
and between thefe may introduce other fucefi- 
lion crops, in May or June: however, in the 
culture of fmaller portions, it is not material 
to fow any other crop with the radilhes ; and 
in genet al it would be preferable to have the 
whole diftimSl. 

But iu flowing the main general cro|>s of 
Radilhes in the open quarters, the market 
gardeners generally fow them on the fame 
ground where thev plant out their main crops 
of cauliflowers and cabbages, mixing fpinach 
with the Radifh feed, as altove laid, lowing 
tilt feeds lirll, and rake them in, then plant 
the eauiiliov. jts or cabbages ; the Radilhes 
and fpinach come in for tile before the othei 
plants begin to lpread much, and as foon as 
thofe fmall crops are all cleared off for ufe, 
then Ime the ground all over to kill weeds and 
loofen the (oil, and diaw earth about the Hems 
of the cauliflowers and cabbages. 

With regard to the culture of thefe gene¬ 
ral crops of Radilhes, they require veiy lit¬ 
tle, which is occalional thinning where they 
arc too thick, performing this w hen the plants 
arc come into the rough leaf, cither by 
hoc or draw'ing them out by hand ; though 
.or large quantities, fmall-hocing is the moff 
expeditious mode-of thinning, as well as prove 
very benefit ial to the crop by loofening the 
ground; however, in cither method, thin the 
plants to about two or three inches diftance, 
dealing out the weakeft, and leave the tlrongell 
to form the crop. 

Enr.’y crops in hot-ln/ls, &c.—When it is 
required to have young radilhes as early in 
the fpring as poftihie, they may lie greatly 
forwarded by aid of hot. beds under frames and 
glades, or other flickers. 

Tins work may be begun any time in,win¬ 
ter. if thought proper; but from Chriftmas 
till Candlemas is the moll eligible 'teuton to 
mfure a thriving crop. Make a hot-bed for 
one or more three-light frames, long-ways, 
about two feet depth of dung, to furnilli 
lufficicm heat to brfbg up the plants, and let 
them a going a little at firft ; put on the frame 

directly. 
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diie&ly, and carrh the bed fix or fevcn inches 
deep with light rich mould ; then having the 
true dwarf Jhoit-topped Radi(li-fccd, fow it 
on the furface of the bed moderately thick, 
and cevtr it evenly half an inch thick with 
light mould, and put on the lights, and the 
plants will come up in a week, or probably 
in Id's time, if there is a tolerable warmth in 
the bed ; obferving, when they appear, to ad¬ 
mit air every day, either by tilting the lights 
conhderably in the front or behind, according 
to the tempcratuic of the weather, or in tine 
mild wcatbe^ take them quite oil' in the mid¬ 
dle of the day •, for a large portion of frefh air 
is neceffary every day, other wife the plants 
will draw up to thank, and go off; remark¬ 
ing, thar alter the plants have had a week or 
fortnight's growth, thev thould be thinned 
where they Jiave rifen too thick, leaving them 
about an inch ai.d a half apart; then obferv- 
ing, if the plants have unavoidably drawn up 
with long ihanks, it is advifabic to lift fomc 
light mould out of a fine lieve in amongfl 
them evenly all over the bed, fo as to mould 
their flunks about half an inch or an inch, or 
as there fhall be occalion : this will greatly 
firengthen thei^gtowth, and promote the 
goodnefs of the roots ; Hill remembering to 
indulge them with a large poition of frtlh air 
every mild day, and cover them on nights; 
obferving likewife, if in the advanced date of 
the plants, the heat of the bed is conlidcra- 
bly declined, it may be proper to revive it by 
application of a moderate lining to continue a 
scry mild bottom heat, to forward the Radifhcs 
in a regular growth : thus, by the above pro¬ 
ceedings of culture, the plants w ill advance 
fait to pel fcclion, and be fit to draw in fix 
w eeks. 

Hut in want of frames and glades for the 
above purpolc, you may cover oct .ifionally 
with mats, making the hot-bed as belore, and 
mould it the lame depth, lecunng the iui.s of 
the mould with hoards or wicaths of ftravv- 
bands ; then t radlc or arch it over with hoops 
or rods loi the iupport ol the mats, whit !i 
mull be uftil every night and all bad weather, 
till the plants arc ready for ufe. 

Or in cafe of lcarcity ol dung for making 
liot-beds as abcSvc, you may low. fome feed 
in beds of common earth under garden names, 
and put on the lights every night and all had 
weather; and thus you may raile the plants 
for ufe fooner by a fortnight than in the com¬ 
mon open borders. 

Culture of the Turnep-t ooted Kinds. 

Rcfpe&ing the turnep-rooted Kudiihcs, the 
fmall round white, and the red forts are pro¬ 
per to low as fccondarics, as before intimat¬ 


ed, or as required both for faring, ftimmer, 
and autumn eating; but the large black 
Spanifh Radifh, and white kind, are princi¬ 
pally in eftimation for autumn and winter, 
more generally the black fort, as fuperior both 
for earing, and hardy to Hand the winter wea¬ 
ther, and is the moll commonly known and" 
cultivated, as was formerly observed ; all of 
which, both of the fmall and large turnep- 
rooted kinds, may lie fown in any free open fi- 
tuation in lightifh ground ; or the fmall white 
and red forts fometimes fown in warm bor¬ 
ders in fpring, to have them earlier, or the 
white fort occalionally in a hot-bed, to have 
them in the moll early feafon. 

The fmall round forts may be fown in 
fpring, in February, March, or beginning of 
April; or for autumn ufe, fow them in July, 
Auguft, and beginning of September; at ei¬ 
ther feafon fow them broad-caft thinly, and 
rake them in evenly, and when the plants 
come up anti get into the rough leaf, they 
mull be thinned either by hoe or hand, fet- 
ting them out four or rive inches afundcr. 

To obtain them early, fow in a warm bor¬ 
der or under a frame, &c. in February; or 
the white fort in a hot-bed. Sec the Culture 
by Het-brd. 

The large Spanifli turnep-rooted kinds fiioukl 
be, fown principally in autumn, about the 
middle or end of July, in any open iituation 
thinly, and raked in ; and when the plants 
haver got rough leaves about an inch broad, 
hoe them out to iix or eight inches diftancc, 
they will attain full grow th for ufe in Sep¬ 
tember and Odlobcr, and continue good great 
part of winter, particularly the black-loit { 
however, it is proper to lake up a quantity in 
November or Jfcrceinbcr, before attacked by 
fevere trolly weather, and depofiting them in 
any flickered place in land, they may be kept 
in good perfection till the fpring. 

Saving Seed of all the Sorts. 

To fave Radilh-fced, you may cither leave 
fome plants of the firll main crops to run'up, 
or trani'plant a quantity into an open fpot of 
ground ; the latter is m<Jre particularly to be 
recommended lor general practice, bccaufe, 
by drawing up the roots lor planting, yoa can 
judge of the goodnefs in refpetSl to lhape and 
colour; they fhould be planted in au open 
Iituation. 

The proper feafon therefore for planting 
out Radifhes for feed is the beginning or to¬ 
wards the middle of May, juft when the roots 
are in their prime, and before they begin to 
run, chuling fhowery weather if poftiMe. 

Ohferve of the common taper-n, oted Ra- 
difiics to lcle» 5 l them with the llicitcii top 
o ami 







tmd the longeft Hraight roots of the beft co¬ 
lours in the rdpe&ive varieties, remarking 
particularly of the (hort-topped kind, to chufe 
them always wrrh the very fmalieft tops, and 
as of this fort there being fome with roots of 
a deep reddifh-purplc colour, and others hav¬ 
ing pale-coloured clear roots, the latter of 
which arc generally more crifp and mild than 
the former, and are particularly cftcemed 
about London; fo that in drawing them to 
plant for feed, you Humid keep them feparate, 
obferving alfo the fame of the other varieties: 
then having previoully digged an open fpace 
of ground for their reception, plant the Ra- 
difites, with their leaves entire, by a dibble, in 
rows two feet and a half a funder, and the fame 
diftance in the lines, placing them in the quin¬ 
cunx order, and each root down to its leaves, 
dirc£l!y giving them a good watering, to fet¬ 
tle the earth clofe about the roots, and for¬ 
ward their (Inking, repeating the waterings 
in dry weather till they have taken frc(h root, 
and (now figns of giowth. 

As to the turnep-rooted kinds,- fome Otould 
be Town in the fpring, about March, pur- 
pofely for feed, and may either remain where 
(own, hoeing them out to wide didances, or 
when the loots are arrived to perfection in 
May or beginning of June, a quantity may¬ 
be tranfplantcd, chuiing the rounded, beft- 
fhaped, faired roots, and planted in rows two 
feet and a half afunder, as before obferved, 
ana water them. 

Obfcrve, however, if any of the large Spa- 
idi turnep-rooted kinds of the autumn crops 
(hould (land the winter, fome may be left, or 
planted out for feed in February. 

All the forts will foon take root, and (hoot 
up to dalk in June, branch #idt*ly every way, 
flower in July, and the feed will ripen in. Sep¬ 
tember. 

Their ripening ts difeovered by the pods and 
feeds changing brown ; then cut up the ftaiks, 
and fpreati them in the fun a week or two to 
dry and harden the pods and feeds, and then 
threlh them out; obferving the feed-pods he 
ing of a tough nature, they do not readily 
break to difeharge the feed, fo that fometimes 
they require to lie expofed to the weather fome 
contiderable time, to render the hufks brittle, 
and fometimes they require to be thrclhedtwo 
. or three times over; when thev, however, are 
thre/hed out, clean the iced from the rubhiih, 
and put it up in bags of the way of mice. • 

RAUVOLPIA,— ( Rauvolfia.) 

A genus furnifhing two fpccies of (hiulibv- 
jfli tender exotics of South America, retained 
in cur Hove coile&ions for ornamental varie¬ 
ty•: riling with fevcral ligneous Hems, lix or 


eight feet high ; adorned with oblong, (Uin- 
ing and downy leavtw, in the different fpccies, 
generally by four in a verticillus round the 
Hem and branches ; and funnel-fhapcd, lateral 
Howcrs, having each a five-parted permanent 
calyx, a tubulous corolla, globofe at the bafe, 
cut into five at the brim :—five flamini, a 
roundifli gcrnien and one ftyle, fucceedcd by 
final I globular, bilocular, two-leedcd berries. 

Clats and order, Pentamiria Monogynia. 

The fpccies in our gardens are, ‘ 

1. Rauvolfia nitiJa. 

GloJJy fmcoth Rauvolfia.] Having fmootli 
Hems ; and oblong, narrow', finobth leaves by- 
fours. 

2. Rauvolfia cancfcens. 

Hairy Rauvolfia.] Stems fomewhat hairy, 
or hoaryiih, and oblong, broader, hairyiih 
leaves by fours. 

Thefe two fpecies are retained in many of 
our principal hot-houfe collections, in which 
they form a diHinguilhable vaiiety in their 
verticillate foliage, as well as in their (lowers 
appearing great part of the l'ummer months, 
fuccecdcd by ripe berries, by which the plants 
may be railed ; town either in autumn, as foot* 
as ripe, or in the fpring ; fouTng them in pats 
of light earth, and plunged in a houhed; and 
may alfo he propagated by layers and cuttings 
in fpring and fummer, ft ruck by the fame 
means, or in the bark-bed of the Hove; and af¬ 
terwards have the general cultute of other 
Hove exutics of the lame nature, and always 
retained in that department. 

REE A) HEDGES. 

Reed Hedges arc temporary internal fences 
made with dried reeds, which may be had 
cheap enough all over the kingdom, and may 
be cxpulitiouHy burned into Hedges by the 
fltHarirc of jtolls and railing, and make a 
cheap temporary fence of great utility for oc- 
jcahonal ul'e in gardens, to im KiiV paaicular 
internal fpaccs of ground, to allotd Ihi ltct to 
certain feedling plants, botii in uurfcrics and 
large kitchen gardens. 

Hut Reed Hodges arc particularly ufcfiil in 
j fome nurferics, to form places of thclter (or 
many forts of feedling trees and (hruhs, Ike. 
which being tender whilH young, requiic the 
fhelter of a fence in winter to break otF the 
keen edge of cutting blahs two or three years, 
rill they gradually gather Hrcngth and a greater 
degree of harJinels ; and for which occaiion, 
in default of other immediate (belter fences of 
growing hedges, walls, palings, See. thefe 
nay he foon created as at once to form a 
tence in any part, required; thefe kind of 
fences arc alfo ufeful in nurferics for training 
feveral forts of wall-fruit-trees againH, to 

form 
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foi m them fot wells in gardens, being what 
the nurferymen call Trained Trees; to that 
thefe Reed fences being cheap and foon formed, 
are often ufed in the nurferies for a double 
purpoYe, that is, ferving both for flicker, and 
affording an opportunity of planting trees a- 
gainft each fide, fix, eight, or ten feet afunder, 
for the purpofe of training for wails, as afore- 
faid. See Nursery, &c. 

, Likewife in large open kitchen gardens 
Rccd Hedges are often employed to good ad¬ 
vantage for flickering tender plants and early 
crops ; fuch as incloling particular fpaces for 
a melonary, or jdacc wherein to rail'e early 
melons and cucumbers, and often as crofs in¬ 
ternal fences, running acrofs the ground at 
coniiderable dillanccs, under which forming 
warm borders for the purpofe of railing vari¬ 
ous early clops of cfculents moie plentifully ; 
fei vinr alfo to break the force of cutting and 
tenipeihious winds tiom the crops in the ad- 
jacent quarters, and for which purpofes ma¬ 
ny of the kitchen-gardeners about London ufe 
thele kind of Hedges. 

Remark however, thefe Reed Hedges are 
not at all adapted for outward fences, as they 
may be very eafily broke through. 

But as internal fences for flickering plants, 
they are accounted better than walls or pales, 
bccaufe the Reeds generally deaden the winds 
without reverberating them back again. 

The proper Reeds fur making thefe fences 
are the dried Hems of the Arundo Phragmitis , 
or Common Marili Reed, growing in great 
abundance by river (ides, and in lakes, and 
marlin' places all over the kingdom, furnifh 
a crop of iletns annually lit to cut in autumn, 
and being then bound in bundles, ate flacked j 
up or houfed to remain for ufe ; great quanti¬ 
ties are annually brought to London by wa¬ 
ter, and depolited in waiehoules near the 
liver, where they have great demand for 
them for the above and fotne other pur- 
pofes. 

As to the method of making thefe fences, 
they are fometimes erected in fixed ranges, 
and fometimes formed into movable pan- 
>icls. When to he formed into fixed fences, 
arrange fomc flout pods fix or eight feet alun- 
dcr, and live or fix high, and from poll to 
poll carry two or three ranges of flat thin 
railing, one range near the bottom, another 
near the top, and a third in the middle ; a- 
gainil this railing place the reeds about two 
inches thick, having other railing fixed diredlly 
nppoiitc, i'o that the Reeds being placed all a- 
long between the double railing, the bottoms 
refling either upon a plate of wood, or let 
into the ground, as may be convenient; but 


the former is preferable for preferring the hot 
I tom part from rotriOg: and as foon as one 
pannel is formed, nail the railing as clofe as 
poffible, and cither drive fome long fpike 
nails through each double railing, or bind them 
with flrong withy bands, or tar rope-yarn, but 
nailing is the bed, in order to bring them as 
clofc as may be, to fecure the Reeds firmly in 
the proper pofition ; and thus proceed till you 
have c'ompleted the range of fencing, the top 
cut even. 

But when intended to have any of thefe 
fences formed into movable panneis, to re¬ 
move to different places occafionally, a frame¬ 
work of railing is prepared as above, each 
pannel fix or eight feet long, and the Reeds 
fixed therein as before directed ; then where- 
foever it is intended to place them, polls mull 
be ranged fix or eight feet diflance, to fup- 
port the feveral panneis. 

Or fometimes the movable panneis are ufed 
to defend tender young plants, in narrow bor¬ 
ders under walls, See, placing the panneis in¬ 
clining agiiinfl the wall or other fence, in 
time of fevere weather. 

RESEDA, Ballard Rocket, Afignonette , &c. 

It confitls principally of herbaceous annu¬ 
als, biennials, and perennials; fome of the 
biennials in particular merit culture, one as 
an odoriferous garden plant, another for field 
culture, for the ufe of the dyers, &c. grow¬ 
ing from one to three feet high, having oblong 
and lanceolate leaves, and terminated by fpikes 
of fmall unequal flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandna Trigynia, 

Char afters.] Calyx is monnphyllous, 
many-parted, and permanent. Corolla, 
feveral fmall, unequal, generally tririd petals, 
the upper being gibbous at the bafe, contain¬ 
ing a honey juice ; and a glandular, plane, 
ere«fl nctfai ium at the upper fide of the recep¬ 
tacle, between the flamina and upper petal, 
connivcnt with the bale thereof. Stamina, 
twelve or fifteen fhort filaments, having ob- 
tule erect anthene. Pistillum, a gibbous 
germen, three or more very ihoFt flvles, hav¬ 
ing limple fligmas. Pericarpium, a gib¬ 
bous, angular, unilocular capfuic, with ajwr- 
tures between the flylcs, having many kidney- 
ihaped feeds adhering to the angles of the cap¬ 
fuic. 

There are many foecies, the mod noted 01 
which, for our purpofe, are the two follow¬ 
ing, the firfl for the plcafure-ground, the 
other for field culture. 

1. Reseda odorata — {annual-l’icnnial and 
.tender.) 

Odoriferous Ref,da, commonly called Afigno¬ 
nette.'] flath a tough fibrous root, fending 
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forth feveral weak branchy ftalka, growing 
eight or ten, to twelve or fifteen inches long, 
having oblong, entire, and trilobate leaves, 
and ail the branches terminated by long fpikes 
of greenifh-white fwcet-feented flowers, hav- 
ingthe calyx equal with the petals. 

This plant is annual and biennial, is in high 
eftimation for its agreeable fragrance, though is 
not ornamental neither in its growth nor flow¬ 
ers, but the latter impart a mod delightful 
odour widely around, flowering in fumtner, 
continuing feveral months, even all the winter, 
if fheitereu in a green-houfe, &c. 

Is a native of Egypt; fuccccds here in the 
open air in fummer, but requires ihelter in 
winter. 

2 . Reseda Luteola—(biennial and hardy.) 

(Luteela) — Yellvtv Herb, called Weld, 
Wild Hoad, or Dyer's /Feed.’] Hath tough 
fibrous roots, crowned with long, narrow, 
fpear-fliapcd, entire leaves, l’prcading on the 
ground, upright flems a yard high, garnifhed 
alfo with fpear-fliapcd narrow leaves, and 
terminated by long loofe fpikes of yellow 
flowers, having quadrifid cups; grows wild 
on old walls and the fides of banks and fict ile 
places in England, &c. but is cultivated in 
fields tor its flower-ftems, for the ufe of the 
dyers. 

Both thefe fpecies arc biennial plants : the 
firft is fomewhat tender, requiring (helter 
from frofl; but the fecund is very hardy ; ob- 
ferve however the firft foit may be deemed 
annual as well as biennial ; for being fown 
early in fpring, will flower and perfect feeds 
the fame year, and totally pcrilli in winter, it 
not fheltcred ; being flickered all winter in a 
gieen-houfe, it will continue till next lum- 
mer ; it however may more generally he con- 
fidered as an annual: but the fecund fort 
is perfectly biennial; for being fow>n one year, 
it does not run up to ftalk till next fummer, 
when it flowers and ripens feed, and wholly 
decays foon after. 

Method of Propagation. 

They are both raifed from feed fown an¬ 
nually, the firfl fort principally in a hot-bed, 
or warm border ; the other in the open ground. 

The firft fort, odoriferous Refeda, or Mig¬ 
nonette ; being an exotic of fomewhat temler- 
ifh quality, is generally ranked among the 
lender annuals, and as fuch is commonly raif¬ 
ed in a hot-bed in the fpring, whereby to have 
the plants flower as early as poflible in fum¬ 
mer ; but for a common general blow, it may 
alfo be fown in a bed, border, or pots of na¬ 
tural earth in April, or fooner in pots under 
ibelter : however, when required to have an 
early bloom for the fake of its fragrance, in 


which confifts the whole merit of this diminu¬ 
tive plant, fome feed fhould be fown in March 
or April, in any moderate hot-bed* as diretft- 
ed for tender annuals, fowing fome in fmall 
pots to remain, and fome for tranfplantation 
into rite full ground, in the end of May or 
June; however, whilft they remain in the 
hot-bed, indulge them with frcfh air daily, 
and occafional waterings in common with the 
other plants; and if fome, when advanced an 
inch or two in growth, are pricked upon a 
trefti hot-bed, or into fmall pots, three or four 
plants in each, and plunged in the hot-bed, it 
will forward them contiderably : in May or in 
June, according to the ftrength of the plants 
and temperature of the feafon, taking oppor¬ 
tunity of mild moift weather, remove them 
into the full air, retaining fome in pots, others 
tranlplant with halls into the borders, obferv- 
iug, when the ftalks of the plants advance, 
to place fhort flicks for their fupport, and to 
which tic the Hems in a neat manner. 

Ot in want ot a hot-bed, fome feed may be 
fown in one or more middling fmall pots in 
March or April, placed under a frame and 
lights, or hand glafs, or fome other protection 
occafionally, of nights andcoldtpring weather; 
it will forward the plants ingrowth for earlier 
flowering than if raifed entirely in the open 
ground expoicd wholly to the full air ; and 
may afterwards be managed as above. 

But the feed of this plant will alfo grow in 
the full ground, fown in the middle of Apiil 
and in May, when the feafon is become warm 
and fettled, fowing them in light earth, either 
in a bed by tbemfclves, and raked in lightly, 
or in patches about the flower-borders, cover¬ 
ing them a quarter of an inch deep ; and in 
cither method the plants may moltly remain 
where i ailed, or fome transplanted, as thought 
expedient, giving occafional waterings. 

And if fome plants arc raifed in pots in May, 
or any time in fuininer, or towards autumn, 
and the pots plunged in an euft border, or 
where they may have only the morning fun, 
well watered all fummer, and in Odfober 
placed in a green-houfe, glafs-cafe or garden- 
frame, they will ftand the winter, and fome¬ 
nt them raifed forward in the fummer, will 
flower all the winter feafon, others raifed to¬ 
wards autumn, will continue incrcaling in 
growth, and flower ftrong early next (print: 
and fummer. 

They ripen feeds in September, when they 
fhould be carefully gathered in dry weather. 

The culture of the Weld, or Woad, is ge¬ 
nerally in large quantities in fields, and thrives 
in any poor land, though it will confequently 
be more profperous in a rich foil; the begin- 
. uing 
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ning of Augnft is the beft feafoti for lb wing 
it, allowing about one gallon to an acre, xhl 
fow it broad cart evenly, and harrow it in ; 
the plants will foon come up the fame feafon, 
and when they are a little advanced in growth, 
hoe them to thin the crop and kill weeds, leav¬ 
ing the plants fix inches afundcr; they will 
fhoot up into ftalk next fpring, and flower in 
June, at which time the plants fhould be pull¬ 
ed* for ufe, laid to dry, then tied in bundles 
and houfed. 

A quantity of the plants fliould he fufFercd 
to (land every year for feed. 

RHAMNUS, (CervaJpina) Buckthorn. 

The plants are of the tree and fhrub kind, 
romprifing fevcral deciduous and evergreen 
fpecies for adorning the pleal'urc-ground and 
green-houfe collection, gartiiflied with oval 
and oblong leaves, and fmall monopetalous, 
infundibtiliform flowers moftly in bunches, 
furceeded hy fmall round berries. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Aftnagynia. 

Charaftets.] Calyx, none. Corolla is 
monopetalous, funnel-fhapcd, four or fivc- 
partid, ami fpreading, having a fmall fcale at 
the bale of each divifion. Stamina, live, or 
generally as many filaments as there are divi¬ 
sions in the corolla, inferted under the fqoa- 
niula* or l'calc of the petal, and terminated by 
fmall anthenr. Pistili.um, a roundifli gcr- 
men, filiform ftyle, crowned by an obtufe 
fligma, and divided into fewer fegments than 
the corolla. Pkricarpium, a round naked 
berry ot three or four cells, having the like 
number of voumlifh hard feeds. 

Late improvements in botany have ranged 
fcverul genera of former authors as fpecies 
only of this genus, fuch as the Frangula , or 
Berry-hearing Alder — Pa hunt a, or Clnifl’s 
Thorn— A later nus —and Zizyphus, or Jujubc- 
trec; all of which bearing the chambers cx- 
adlly of Rhamnus, are to be now coniidercd 
as fpecies of that genus. 

’rhev confift of deciduous and evergreen 
kinds, moftly of hardy growth, and foine of 
tender quality. 

Hardy deciduous Kind. 

Under this head is comprifed the common 
Buc kthorn, Ft cingula, and Paliurus. 

I. Rhamnus catharticus. 

Cathartic, or Common Purging Buckthorn.'] 
Grows twelve or fourteen feet high, branch¬ 
ing numerous and irregularly, finooth, and 
armed with terminal fpines, oval-fpear-fhaped, 
fa wed, fmallifh leaves, on long foot-ftalks, 
and at the fidcs of the branches clufters of 
fmall, quadrifid, grecnifh flowers, fuccccdcd 
by black berries in autumn, having four feeds. 

V arieties.] Dwarf Buckthorn, growing a- 
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bout a’yird high. fang-leaved Buck* 

thorn, growing five.d/ fixfoerhigh. 

■ The common fort grown wiUjn hedges in 
many part* of England, but w tdmitred for 
variety in the fh rubbery plantations; die ber¬ 
ries of it are ufed in medicine, being made 
into a fyrup, good for many diforders, given 
as a cathartic or purge, faid to be good to 
purge watery humours, and againft the dropfy, 
jaundice, itch, and all eruptions of the flein, 
& c. 

a. Rhamnus Frangula. 

p Frangula) or Common Berry-bearing Alder.] 
Rifes with a woody ftetn, branching nume- 
roufly ten or twelve feet high, without thorns; 
oval-fpear-fhaped, entire leaves, two inches 
long; and fmall, greenifh flowers, terminating 
the (hoots in clufters; fucceeded by round ber¬ 
ries, ripening to a black colour in autumn, 
having generally but two or three feeds. 

Varieties.] Dwarf Berry-bearing Alder, 
growing two or three feet high—Dwarf long¬ 
leaved. 

The common fort is an inhabitant of our 
woods in many parts of England, but has been 
long admitted in garden plantations, to increafe 
the variety of hardy deciduous fhrubs. 

3. Rhamnus alpinus. 

Alpine rough-Uaved Berry-hearing Alder.] 
Rifes with a woody ftem, branching numc- 
roufly twelve or fourteen feet high, without 
thorns ; larger oval-fpear-fhaped rough leaves, 
doubly crenated; and flowers in fmall cluf¬ 
ters. 

Variety. ] Smooth-leaved Alpine Frangula. 

4. Rhamnus Paliurus. 

(Paliutus) or Chriffs Thorn.] Rifes with a 
fhruhby ftem, branching ten or twelve feet 
high, having numerous weak pliant branches, 
armed with lliarp thorns by pairs, at every 
joint, having the lower one reflexed; oval 
leaves alternately, near an inch long, and tri- 
gynous ycllowifh flowers in clufters at the 
axiilas of the branches, fucceeded by fmall, 
roundifh, com prefled berries, furrounded by 
a membraneous border. 

It grows naturally in Paleftine; alfo in 
Spain, Portugal, and fomc parts of France, 
and is retained here in our ihrubberies as a 
curiofity, as being fuppofed to be the plant of 
which the crown of thorns was compofed, to 
place on the head of our Saviour at his cruci¬ 
fixion, the probability of which is fupported 
by accounts of fume travellers, hy observing 
that the fhrub grows naturally in great plenty 
about Jerufalem and in Judea. 

5. Rhamnus hneatus. 

Lincatcd-leaved Chinefe Rhamnus, or Supple 

yack.} Slender pliant branches without thorns, 

6 E 2 ovjt<*. 
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ovate, lineated, or line-marked, repand leaves, 
netted underneath. 

Moft of the above deciduous fpecics flower 
about June, but die flowers are not ornamen¬ 
tal, being imall and moftly of a greeuilh co¬ 
lour, w hich in the hrft three fpecies arc fuc- 
ceeded by abundance of berries in autumn, 
effecting a tolerable variety; but the Paliuru. 
rarely ripens its beiries in England. 

'J'liey are all hardy lhrubs, and will pro- 
fper in any common foil, and may be planted 
to increafe the variety of tire (lirubbery and 
other hardy plantations. 

They are propagated by feed and by layers, 
and fometimes by cuttings. 

. By Seed.—In autumn, or as foon as the 
feeds can be procured after they are ripe, fow 
them in light earth, covering them near an 
inch deep; they fometimes rile the fpring fol¬ 
lowing, if lown caily in autumn; otherwile 
are apt to remain a year longer in the ground; 
when however the plants are a year or two 
old. plant them out in null cry-rows, to have 
two or three ycais’ growth, and then may be 
planted out finally. 

By Layers.—Choofe the young (hoots in 
autumn, and give them either a little twill or 
nick in the bark at a joint, then lay them in 
the ufual way; they will be rooted in one year. 

By Cuttings.—The fir ft three forts in par¬ 
ticular grow by this method; choofe the 
young twigs for cuttings in autumn, and plant 
them in rows ; moft of them will ftrike. 

Evergreen Kinds. 

Of thefe forts there is but,one fpecics com¬ 
mon to our gardens, which was formerly a 
diftinft genus (Alatcrnus), but now' a fpecies 
of Rhamnus , and comprehends fcveral varie¬ 
ties—all beautiful, hardy, evergteen ftirubs. 

6. Rhamnvs Alatcrnus. 

Alatcrnus , commonly fo called. ] Rifes with a 
fhrubhy upright (1cm, branching numcroufly 
all the way from the bottom, four or five to 
twelve or fifteen feet high, the branches hav¬ 
ing a fmooth, grecnilh and reddilh bark, 
elofely gamifhed with oval, ftiff, fhining 
green, ferrated leaves, placed alternately, and 
at the axitlas iticecous grecnilh flowers in 
riufters, with thtce-parted ftigmas, fuccceded 
by round loft berries in autumn, hav ing three 
leeds. 

It is a native of the fouthern parts of Eu¬ 
rope. 

Varieties. ] Large-growing Alaternus——- 
Small-giow ing Alatcrnus—Broad-leaved Ala- 
ternus — Nartow-jagged-leavcd Alatcrnus — 
Crold-ftriped-leaved — Silver-ftiipcd-lcaved —- 
Blotched leaved—Yellow-ftriped jagged-leaved 
—Whitc-ftripcd jagged-leaved—All of which 


are evergreen ftirubs, varieties of the fame 
fpecies, and of hardy growth, fucceedirtg in 
any common foil in the open ftirubberies and 
other plantations, and exhibit a very orna¬ 
mental appearance the year round. * 

This lpccics and the Phillyrea bearing a 
great external rclemblancc, are often miftakeu 
tor one another ; but the Alatcrnus in all its 
vaiietks have the leaves placed alternately, and 
the Phillyrea in pairs oppolite, fo that there; is 
a very obvious diflin£tion, bclides being of 
different genera by the charaitet s of their 
flowers and fruit. See f hill yrl a. 

All the varieties of the Alatcrnus are very 
ornamental evergreens for adorning the fhrub- 
bery compartments, and if the plain green 
forts and variegated kinds are intermixed in 
afleinblage with other evergreens, they will 
eft'edd a very diftinguilliable variety at all lta- 
fons : their plants were alfo formerly uled for 
ornamental hedges, and at prefem ate often 
employed to form hedges as blinds to hide any 
naked wall, or other dilagreeable fence, Csc. 
in fore-courts and other confpicuous places 
contiguous to the dwelling; the variegated 
kinds being inolily efteemed for this purpoic, 
or the green and. ftriped forts intermixed al¬ 
ternately, will efFetSt an agreeable variety ; 
which being planted dole aguinft the fence, 
two or three feet afunder, and their brandies 
nailed thereto, they will loon cover it cfTedtu- 
ally. 

They are propagated by feed and by layers; 
the plain green forts may be railed by both 
methods, but the variegated forts by layers 
only, whereby to continue them the fame with 
certainty. 

By Seed.—The berries ripening abundantly 
in September or early pait of October, Humid 
be gathered and town as loon after as pofiible ; 
otherwife they will baldly come up till the 
fecond fpring. Sow them in beds of light 
mould an inch dec*]); they will piobakly feme 
come up in thefpnng; but if not, keep the beds 
weeded, and they will all come up the fpring 
following •, which, after having two years’ 
growth, traniplant them in Match in nurleiy 
rows, to remain till wanted for the fhrubbci v, 
&c. 

By Layers.—All the forts may be raifed this 
way, which is the only certain method to con¬ 
tinue the variegated forts. Choofe the young 
(hoots of the year in autumn, give them a Dir 
at a joint, and lay them ; they wilt be molt of 
them well rooted by the autumn following; 
then fake them oft'ond plant them in the nur- 
fery way, to have two or three years’ growth. 

Green-honjc arid Stove Kinds. 

Confift principally of fume fpecics of Zi- 

- xyfhusy 
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Typhus, formerly a genus of itfelf, but now 
ranged in the family of Rhamnus ; and the 
following are cultivated in fome gardens for 
variety. 

The'two firft are green-houfe plants, and the 
other two for the ftove. 

7. Rhamnus Zizyphus. 

Common Zizyphus , or Jujube tree."} Rifes 
with a woody (1cm, branching irregularly 
eight or ten feet high, armed with ftraight 
prickles by pairs; oval, oblong, fmooth leaves, 
and f'mall digynous, clofe-fitting, yellow flow¬ 
ers, fuecceded by large oval berries. 

8. Rhamnus Jujuba. 

Indian Jujube Tree .] Rifes with a fhruhbv 
(lem, branching eight or ten feet high, armed 
with folitary or fingly-placed recurved fpines, 
roundifli retufc leaves, downy underneath, and 
atigtegatc pedum uli fupporting (mail, femi- 
digvnous, yellowifti flowers, fucceeded by 
large round berries. 

9. Rhamnus Spina Chrifti. 

ft iron Chri/i's Thorn , or Jujube.] Rifes 
with flirubbv Hems, dividing into (lender 
branches, armed with ftraight fliarp fpines by 
pairs; oval leaves, and final! yellowifh flowers. 

10. Rhamnus CRnoplia. 

Ceylon Jujube. J Rifes with a woody (lem, 
branching ci0n or ten feet high, armed with 
folitary recurved fpines; roundifti heart- 
fliapcd leaves, and aggregate almoft clofe- 
fitling pedunculi fuppoi ting yellowi(h flowers. 

Of the above four kinds, the two firft arc 
for the green-houfe collection, the other two 
for the ftove ; fo muft always be kept in pots, 
and placed among the plants of thofe depart¬ 
ments. 

They arc propagated by fowing the rtoncS 
of the fruit in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed. 

I,ikcwife*by fuckers tioni '.he loot and by 
laveis. 

'RHEUM. Rhubarb. 

The plants ate luxuriant herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, of tall upright growth ; for variety in 
gardens and medical purpofes ; having very- 
thick, flefhy, branched roots, crowned with 
fingulurlv laige, fimplc, fpreading foliage, one 
or two feet in length and breadth : and ft rung 
credit annual flail.?, from about three to fix or 
eight (eel high, tn minuted hv large (pikes of 
numerous (mall fix-paited flowers. 

Oafs and order, I'nnrandria Trigyn:a. 

Chora fin «.] Cai.yx, none; rr otherwife 
appears as the Coro t.t, a, monopctalmis, nar¬ 
row at the hale, and impervious, divided above 
into fix parts, ahernattly frnalkr. Stamina, 
nine capillary filaments imcited into tb.e co¬ 
rolla, ami terminated by cbb ng didvn-ous an¬ 
ther®. PlSTILH'M, a (hurt l> qncuoin cu- 
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men, three fcarcely vifible ftylcs, and three 
reflexed plumofe ftigmas. Pericardium, 
none; one large, triquetrous, acute feed to each 
flower, having a membraneous border. 

There are about fix fpecies, all herbaceous 
and of foreign growth, but grow freely here 
in the open grouud. Are in great eftiination 
as very falutary medical plants, the root being 
the ufeful pan, which, however, in one or 
two foits is of fuperior quality ; one in parti¬ 
cular, the Rheumpalmatum, is efteemed fupe¬ 
rior to all the others. 

1. Rheum Rhaponticum. 

Rhaphontic , or Common Rhubarb.'] Hath a 
large, thick, flefhy, branching,. deeply-ftrik- 
ing root, yellowifh within, crowned by very 
large, roundifh-heart-fhaped, fmooth leaves, 
on thick, flightly-furrowed footftalks and 
an upright ftrong ftem, two or three feet high, 
adorned with leaves fingly, and terminated by 
thick clofe fpikes of white flowers. 

ft grows in Thrace and Scythia, but has 
been long in the Englifh gardens; its root af¬ 
fords a gentle purge ; is, however, of inferior 
quality to fome of the following forts ; but 
the plant being aftringent, its young ftalks, 
and foot-ftalks of the leaves in fpring being 
cut and peeled, arc tifed for tarts. 

2. Rheum palmatum. 

Palmated-leaved True Chine fc Rhubarb.] 

Hath a thick flefhy root, yellow within, 
crowned with very large palmated leaves, be¬ 
ing deeply divided into acuminated fegments, 
expanded like an open hand ; upright ftems, 
five or fix feet high or more, terminated by 
hu ge Spikes of flowers. 

This is now proved to lie the true foreign 
Rhubarb, the purgative quality of which is 
well known. 

3. Rheum compaflum. 

Cernpaif thick-leaved Tartarian Rhubarb j 
Hath a large, flefhy, branched root, vellow 
within, crowned by very large hcart-fliaped, 
fonicwhat lubated, fharply indented, thick 
l'mooth leaves ; and an upright largettem, five 
or fix !eet high, garniihed with leaves fingly. 
and blanching above ; having all the branches 
laminated by nodding panicles of white 
flow t-rs. 

Tl.it l as been ftrppofed to be the true Rhu- 
baih, width, however, though of fupciiur 
quality to fome forts, is accounted inferior to 
the Rheum palmatum. 

4. Rhf.um undulatum. 

hi T aVcd-!eaved Chine/e Rhubarb.] Hath a 
thick, branci'.v, deep-fit iking root, vtilow 
w ithin, crowned with large, oblong, undulate, 
bmewhat bail v leaves, having equal footiiulks, 
and an upright f.an Hem. leer ft ft high, 

i.iLc.1 
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niflied with leaves finely, and terminated by 
long loofe fpikes of white flowers. 

5. Rheum 1 Vibes. 

(Arabian Riba) or Granulated, TVartcd- 
leat’ed Perjtan Rhubarb .] Hatha thick flefhy 
root, very broad leaves, full of gianulated pro¬ 
tuberances, and with equal footftalks ; and 
upright firm flems, three or four feet high, 
terminated by fpikes of flowers, fuccecded by 
berry-like feeds, being fr.rrotinded by a purple 
pulp.—7'his is a plant of curious fingulatity 

6 . RnEUM tatariemn. 

Tartarian Heart-leaved Rhubarb.] Having 
heart-ovate, plane, fmooth leaves'; the petioles 
half cylindrie-angled. 

All thefe plants are perennial in root, and 
the leaves and ftalks are annual; the roots be¬ 
ing thick, flefhy, generally divided, ftrike 
deep into the ground; of a brovvnifli colour 
without, and yellow within; the leaves rife 
in the fpring, generally come up in a large 
head folded together, gradually expanding 
tHemfelvcs; having thick foot-flalks, and 
grow from one to two feet or more in length 
and breadth, fpreading all round; amidft them 
rife the flower-tlems, which are garnifhed at 
each joint by one leaf, and are of ftrong and 
expeditious growth, attaining their full height 
in June, when they flower; and are fuc- 
eceded by large triangular feeds, ripening in 
Auguft. 

Some plants of each fort merit culture in 
gardens both for variety and ornament; they 
•will cfFefl a Angularity with their luxuriant 
foliage, tall ftemst and large fpikes of flowers ; 
and may be cultivated in any common foil in 
beds, borders, or other compartments; planted 
in autumn or fpring. 

And as medical plants, they demand cul¬ 
ture both for private and public ufe, they be¬ 
ing eminently falutiferous on many occafions ; 
and for which fevcral of the forts are indiflci- 
cntly ufed, though the Rhaphontic kind is the 
mod generally cultivated in our gardens for 
that purjtafc, arid hence is commonly called 
Englilh Rhubarb; however, mod of the forts 
may lie ufed fimilatrly ; and fome are of fupe- 
rior virtue, fuch as tnc Rheum palmatum, be¬ 
fore obferved, very diftinguifhable from the 
others by its palmatcd-divided leaves. 

They are propagated by feeds fown in au¬ 
tumn foon after they arc ripe, or early in the 
fpring, in any open bed of light deep earth ; 
remarking, thofe intended for medical ufe 
fhould generally be fown where they are to 
remain, that the roots, being not difturbed by 
removal, inav grow large ; fcatter the feeefs 
thinly, either by broad-call all over the fur¬ 
nace, and raked well in ; or in Shallow drills 


a foot and half difiance, covering them near 
an inch deep. The plants will rife in the 
fpring, but not flower till the fecond or third 
year; when they, however, are come up two 
or three inches high, thin* them to cfght or 
ten inches, and clear out all weeds; though 
thofe deftgned always to (land, fhould after¬ 
wards he hoed out to a foot and a half or two 
fcc-t di (lance; oblerving, if any are required for 
the pleafure-ground, &c. for variety, they 
ihould be tranfplanted where they are to re¬ 
main, in autumn when their leaves decay, or 
early in fpring before they fhoot; the others 
remaining where fown, mud have the ground 
kept clean between them; and in autumn 
when the leaves and flalks decay, cut them 
down, and ilightly dig the ground between the 
rows of plants, repeating the fame work every 
year. 

7 *he roots remaining, they increafe in fiz,c 
annually ; and in the fccond or third year 
many of them will fhoot up ftalks, flower, 
and perfc£l feeds; and in three or four years 
the roots will be arrived to a large fize j 
though older roots arc gene 1 ally preferable for 
medical ufe. 

RHEX 1 A, American Soap-wort. 

Conftfts of hardy herbaceous perennials for 
the pleafurc-ground, riling witheflalks a foot 
high, garnifhed with fpear-fliaped leaves, and 
terminated by tetrapctalous, fpreading, red 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Oflandt ia Afonogynia. 

Charatlcrs .] Calyx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, ventricofe below, four-parted above, 
and permanent. Corolla, four roundifh 
patent petals. Stamina, eight {lender fila¬ 
ments inferred in the calyx, having dcclinatcd, 
linear, obtufc, verfatile anthcix. Pistillum, 
a roundifh germen, Ample ftyle,. and oblong 
thick ftigma. Pericardium, a roundifh, 
quadriloeulur, quadrivalved capfuie, in the 
belly of the calyx, having numerous roundifh 
feeds. 

There arc fevcral fpccies: thofe of our gar¬ 
dens are the two following, both of America. 

1. Rhex 1A virginica. 

Virginia Rhexia.] Rifes with an ere£l tetra- 
gonous ftalk above a foot high, garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped, ferrated, feftile, oppoiitc 
leaves ; and the ftalks terminated by forked 
pedunculi, crowned with red flowers, having 
fmooth cups. 

2. Rhexia mariana. 

Maryland Rhexia .] Rifes with cre& ftalks, 
ten or twelve inches high ; having fpear- 
fhaped, ciliated, oppofitc leaves, and the ftalks 
terminated by pedunculi, crowned with red 
flowers. 

They 
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They both flower in June, but rarely ripen 
feeds here. 

Thet’e perennials fucceed here in the open 
ground all the year, in a dry flickered place, 
though it is proper to keep fome alfo in pots, 
t-o move under /belter in very fevere fio(Is. 

They are propagated by feed Town in au- 
1 umn, or fpi ing, in pots, to be flickered from 
fro (l ; or if placed in a hot-bed in March, it 
will forward their growth; and when the 
plants are two or three inches high, plaut 
them out. 

RHODIOLA, Rofe-root. 

It is a low, herbaceous, fueculcnt, odori¬ 
ferous perennial, for variety in the pleafure- 
ground, having fucculent leaves and ftalks, 
and tcfaperalous dioecious flowers. 

Oafs and order, Dicecia Ofiandria. 

Char afters.] Calyx, male and female 
flowers diftindt on two feparate plants, having 
inonophyllous, credf, four-parted, permanent 
cups. Corolla, in the males, four oblong 
obtufe petals longer than the calyx, and deci¬ 
duous ; with four eredl neclariums, /hoi ter 
than the calyx ; and in the females, four ob- 
tufe petals, equal with the calyx and perma¬ 
nent, with three or four ncdlariums like the 
males. Stamina, eight fubulate filaments 
longer than the corolla, having fimple anthc- 
ne. Pistillum, four oblong acuminated 
germens, ftraiglit fimple ftyles, having obtufe 
iligmas. Pr RicARt'iUM, four corniculate 
caplules opening in the inner fide, and many 
rotindifli feeds. 

There is only one fpecies, grows wild on 
mountainous parts in England, &tc. but has 
been long a reiident of gardens, viz. 

Rnonior .a rot'ea. 

Rofc root.] Hath a flefliy, thick, knotty 
root emitting an odour like roles ; fending up 
annually credit fucculent ftalks, eight or ten 
inches high, gatniJhed with numerous, ob¬ 
long, thick, fucculent, ferrated leaves, alter¬ 
nately ; and tci minuted by clufters of ycllow- 
ifh-grecn flowers. 

It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

This plant delights in a dry foil, and may 
be planted in any of the common, borders, 
where it will abide for years. 

It is propagated both by parting tire roots 
in autumn or fpring, and liy cuttings of the 
ftalks, which being cut off" early in the fum- 
nrier, laid in a room a week to dry the fuccu- 
lency of the cut; then plant them in a fhady bor¬ 
der, and ifcovered clo/c with a hand-glafs, they 
will ftrike in lefs than two months. 

RHODODENDRON. Dwarf Rofe-bay. 

li comprifcs hardy, deciduous, and beautiful 


evergreen flowering (hrubs for ornamenting 
the fli rubbery and other pleafurable planta¬ 
tions, growing two or three to eight or ten 
feet high ; garnifhed with lanceolate and oval 
leaves, and wheel and funnel-fhaped flowers 
in clufters at the ends of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogyniak 

Charafters. ] Calyx is five-parted and pcn»- 
nianent. Corolla is monopetalous, wheel or 
funnel-fhaped, five-parted, andfpreading at top. 
Stamina, ten decimated filiform filaments, 
having oval antheras. Pistillum, a pen- 
tagonous rctufe germen, (lender ftyle, and oh-* 
tufe lligma. Pericarpium, an oval quinque- 
luctilar capfule, having numerous fmall feeds. 

There are about nine fpecies, the principal 
of which, in theEnglifh gardens, are the fol¬ 
lowing deciduous and evergreen kinds.. 

Deciduous Kinds . 

1. Rhododendron ferritgincum. 

Ferrugincous Alpine Rhododendron .] Rifes 

with a ihrubby ftalk, branching irregularly 
! three or four feet high ; clofely garnifhed with 
fmallifh, fpear-Zhaped, fmooth leaves, ferrugi- 
ncous. or iron-coloured underneath ; and cluf¬ 
ters of funnel-fhaped red flowers at the ends- 
of the branches. 

2. Rhododendron hirfutum. 

Hairy Alpine Rhododendron .] Hatha flirub- 
by ftem, branching^ numeroully about two 
feet high; oval-fpcar-fhaped, ciliated, naked 
j leaves, having many iron-coloured hairs un¬ 
derneath, anil clufters of funnel-fhaped pale- 
red flowers at the end of the branches. 

3. Rhododendron Cham&ciflus. 

Dwarf Rofe-bay of Mount Baldis .j Hath a. 

ftirubby ftem, branching numerous and irre¬ 
gularly two or three feet high; fmall, oval- 
fpear-lhaped, ciliated leaves, and clufters of 
whecl-/hapcd flowers at the end of the branches.. 

Evergreen Kinds. 

4. Rhododendron maximum . 

Large American Laurel-leaved Rhododen-. 
dr on.] Riles with a ihrubby ftem, branching 
eight or ten feet high; large,oval,obtufe, veined, 
fhining, green leaves, the margin acutely rc- 
flexed, and palc-rcd flowers at the ends of 
branches, each pedunculi having but one 
flower. 

Grows naturally in Virginia;. 

5. Rhododendron ponticum.. 

Pontic Dwarf Rofe-bay.] Grows four or 
five feet high, fpcar-fhaped, fmooth, fhining 
leaves, and the branches, terminated by clufr 
ters of beli-/hapcd purple flowers.. 

It grows naturally in humid places in the 
Eaif, ami about Gibraltar. 

All thefe fliruhs, both deciduous and ever-. 
green kinds, flower moftlvju June; the flew- 
2 ‘ cr* 
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ers are monopetalous, funnel and wheel- 
(haped, in different fpecies, cut at top into 
live fegments; and are fometimca fucceeded 
by feed here in England, efpecially the fecond, 
third, and fourth forts ; the other but fel- 
dom. 

The plants are all of foreign growth, refi- 
dents moftly of mountainous, rocky, fliady 
places; and the laft generally in moift Gtua- 
tions. 

They may all be employed to adorn the 
(h rubbery, in which they will appear very 
ornamental; will grow in any common foil 
of our gardens as moil other flirubs, or fome- 
titnes fuperioriy in foils and fituations nearly 
{imilar to that where they naturally grow. 

They are raifed commonly from feeds fown 
in autumn, or as foon as they can he obtain¬ 
ed, in a (hady border; the feeds being very 
fmall, make the furface of the ground fmooth; 
fow them thereon evenly, and cover them very 
lightly with fine mould ; they will come up in 
the tpring ; and after a year’s giowth, prick 
them out into a /hady lituation. 

Their propagation may alio be tried by lay¬ 
ers of the young wood. 

RHUS, Sumach and Toxicodendron, &cc. 

This genus comprehends many .Ipecics of 
the tree and fhrub kind, for the fhrubbery, 
gvcen-houfc, and (love ; obtaining from five 
or fix, to ten or twelve fSet ftature ; garnifhed 
moftly with pinnate and trifoliate leaves, and 
pentapetaious flowers, moftly in clufteis at 
the ends and Tides of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Pcniandria Trigynia. 

Charaflers .] C A ly x is monophyllous, five- 
parted, and permanent. Cor.ol.la, five 
oval, cre&, patent petals. Stamina, five 
very (hort filaments and fmall anthers. Pis- 
tillum, a roundilh gertnen as large as the 
corolla ; fcarcely vifible ftyles, but three fmall 
heart-fhaped ftigmas. Pf.ricarpium, a 
roundilh unilocular berry, fomc hairy, others 
fmooth in different fpecies, having a roundilh 
hard feed. 

To this genus is now added the Toxicodcn- 
dron , or Poifon tree. 

There a re, of the Sumachs and Toxicodendrons 
together, about eighteen fpecies, all of which 
are of the tree and fhrub kind, of foreign 
growth, of different parts of the world ; con¬ 
fiding of feveral hardy deciduous kinds for 
the fhrubbery, feveral tenderer forts for the 
green-houfe ; and one for. the ftove ; the mod 
material fpecies found in the Engliih gardens, 
are the following. 

Hardy Sumach deciduous Kinds. 

T. Rhus Coriaria. 

.. Tanner's Sumac, Hath a ftrong woody 


ftetn, dividing and branching irregularly, ten 
or twelve feet high; having a brownifh hairy 
bark j large pinnated leaves, of feven or eight 
pair of oval bluntly-fawed lobes, terminated 
by an odd one, and hairy underneath; and 
large pauiculated fpikes of whitilli flowers at 
the ends of the branches. 

it grows wild in the fouth of Europe and 
in Turkey, where the branches are ufed in- 
llead of oak-ba; k for tanning leather. , 

2. Rhus typhinum. 

Stag's Horn Virginia Sumach. J Hath a 
fhruhhy ftem, branching irregularly eight or 
ten feet high, having crooked fpreading 
branches, dividing into thick (hoots, covered 
with a fofr velvety down, and referable the 
form, colour, and texture of a young flag's 
horn ; pinnated leaves of fix or ieven pair of 
fpear-lhaped acutcly-fawed lobes, terminated 
by an odd one, and downy underneath ; and 
at the ends of the branches, large tufts of 
flowers, fucceeded by clofc downy clufters of 
purple feeds, having a lingular appearance in 
autumn and winter. 

Variety. J Dwarf Stag’s-Horn Virginia Su¬ 
mach. 

3. Rhus glabrum. 

Smooth American Sumach. ] Confiding of 
the three following varieties. 

New England Smooth Sumach.'} Rifes with 
a (hrubby ftem, branching irregularly from 
the bottom and lides, twelve or fourteen feet 
high; having fpreading blanches, dividing in¬ 
to very thick, fomewhat downy, fmooth, 
brown ilioots; large pinnated leaves, of ten 
or more fpear-fhaped lobes, and an odd one, 
fmooth on both (ides; and large loofe panicles 
of grccnilli flowers at the ends of the branches. 

Carolina Smooth Scarlet Sumach .] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, with fmooth purple 
blanches, dulled with a grcyifh powder ; long, 
pinnated, fmooth leaves like the other, and the 
branches terminated by large fcarlet panicles of 
flowers. 

Canada Smooth Red Sumach .] Grows eight 
or ten feet high, having a purplifh bark, 
tinged with a whitifli powder ; long pinnated 
fmooth leaves, of a fhining green above, and 
whitilh underneath; and the branches termi¬ 
nated by large panicles of red flowers. 

4. Rhus Copallinum. 

’ Lentifcus-ltceved American Sumach .] Rifes 
with a (hrubby ftem, dividing into fpreading, 
fmooth, brown branches, (our or five ket 
high ; pinnated leaves, of four or five pair of 
entire lobes, terminated by an odd one; hav¬ 
ing a membranaceous border running along 
the footftalk in joints, and large loofe panicles 
of greenilh flowers at the ends of the branches. 

Variety. 
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Variety. ] Canada Lemifctw-leaved Sumach, 
gl owing eight or ten feet high, aud larger pin¬ 
nated leaves. 

5. Ryus Qoii/uts. . 

(Cot inn ij — or Venetian Sumach,] Rifes with 
a flirubby irregular ftetn, branching widely, 
about ten feet high, having a fmooth brown 
bark ; oval, fimple, fhining-green leaves ; and 
the branches terminated by long bair-like pedi¬ 
cles* dividing into long {lender launches of Trnall 
ptirpliih flowers. 

In Italy and Spain, where this flirub grows 
natunvlly, they ufc the bark lor tanning lea¬ 
ther. 

Hardy Toxicodendron Deciduous Kinds. 

Thel'c are of rhe ihrub kind and deciduous, 
natives moftly of America ; were formerly 
ranged ns a diftindt genus, (Toxieodcudrum ) 
hut nit* now nude fpccics of Rhus\ tnofl of 
rhe torts abounding with a milky poifonous 
juice, obtain the appellation oi Poiluu-trce in 
America, where they grow naturally in great 
abundance. 

6. Rfris Toxicodendron. 

Common American Toxicodendron , or Poifon- 
Oak.] Hath a low fliruhby ( 1 cm, branching 
about three feet liigh, the lower ones trailing 
and rooting in the ground ; ternate or threc- 
lobcd leaves, having roundith, anguhted, and 
fometiincs entire lofics, generally a little downy; 
and loofc panicles of finall whitjfh flowers 
at the fidts of the branches, fuccecdcd by 
whitiih berries in autumn. 

Varieties .] Smooth-leaved—downy-leaved 
—upright-growing. 

7. Rhi:s radicans. 

Kadi rant American Toxicodendron .] Rifes 
with a flirubby item, branching four or live 
feet high, having trailing, radicant, or rooting 
branches ; ternate fmooth leaves, with oval 
entire lobes, pctiolcd; and fliort Ipikes of 
greenifh flowers, fuccecdcd by roundilh ber- 
ties in autumn. 

Variety. ] With upright branches. 

8. Rnus Vernix. 

Varnijh *Trcc, or Pinnated-leaved American 
Toxicodendron , or Poijon-AJh .] Rifes with a 
ft rung woody Hem, branching thinly on every 
tide, feven or eight feet high : pinnated leaves 
of three or four pair of oblong entii c lobes, and 
an odd one ; and at the nxillas, loole panicles 
of fmall greenifh flowers, and roundith ber¬ 
ries, not ripening here. The milky juice of 
this tree being remarkable for Raining, is hip¬ 
po fed to be the true Varnilh-Ticc, from which 
the varnifh is colleflcd. 

AH the above .eight hardy fpccics being de¬ 
ciduous, produce their leaves in fpring, and 
ihed them in the autumn. 
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They flower here mOftly in June and Inly, 
•for the general part in cliifters and panicles ; 
each duller compofcd of numerous fmall peu- 
tapetalous flowers, fucceeded in fome forts by 
feeds, ripening in September. 

The plants are all proper furniture for 
Shrubberies, and other ornamental plantations, 
to increase the variety of the deciduous col¬ 
lection ; they may lie planted in any open com¬ 
partments, in afliemblage with other hardy de¬ 
ciduous fhrubs, and they will efftd: a very a- 
grecable diverfity in fummer, and fome forts 
alfb in autumn and winter; particularly fome 
of the Sumach kinds, with their ftag-hom, 
brown, velvety branches, and their large red 
panicles. 

Obfcrve, as fevered of the Sumachs abound 
in fuckers from the root, and fome of the 
Toxicodendrons increafe exceedingly by their 
trailing radicant branches, they fhouid be 
cleared therefrom every year in winter. 

Afctho'd of Propagation. 

They arc all eafily propagated by feeds; fe¬ 
veral forts alfo by fuckers and their rooting 
branches ; and all the forts by layers. 

By Seed.—Such forts as do not furnifh fuck¬ 
ers, &c. may bp eafily railed from feed, pro¬ 
cured from abroad, which fliould be fown 
foon after they arrive, either in large pots or 
in a bed or border of light earth, and covered 
half an inch deep ; they will fometimes come 
up in May or June following, though if in 
pots and plunged in a hot-bed about fix weeks, 
it will forward them; being careful to remove 
them to the full air foon after the plants ap¬ 
pear ; however, as thofc in the natural earth 
foinctimcs remain till the fpring after, before 
they vegetate, keep the ground clear from 
weeds, give water in dry weather in fummer, 
and if a fevcrc winter, give occafional fhel- 
tcr of mats, the hill year; and when the 
plants are one or two years old, plant them 
nr in nurfery rows, till large enough for the 
fhrubbt 

By Slickers.—Several of the Sumachs fend 
up abundance from the root; take theta up any 
time in winter, and plant them In nurfery- 
rows for a year or two. 

By their radicant Branches.—The two firll 
Toxicodendrons multiply by their branches, 
which trail and root in the ground as they ad¬ 
vance, which may he taken up in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, with roots, and they will 
form proper plants. 

. % Layers.—Any of the forts furnifliing 
lower branches, may have the young wood 
layed by Hit-laying in autumn, and many of 
them will be rooted in a year. 

Mdft of the fpccics of Rhus abound with a 
6 F milky 
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milky juice, reckoned more or lefsr poifonous, 
particularly the Toxicodendrons ; as a flight 
touch of the leaves of thefe forts caufc violent 
itchings, fometimes followed by an inflam¬ 
mation and fwelling ; and if the juice of the 
wood or leaves is fuft'cred to remain on the 
fkiti but for a few minutes, it occaftons pul- 
tules like the itch : it is alfo faid, the wood of 
the Poifon tree, when burned, emits a very 
noxious fume, that will fuffocate animals ex¬ 
posed thereto in a room. 

Green-houfc Kinds. 

Confifts of three African Sumach fhrubs, 

■ Comprehending feveral varieties; retaining 
heir leaves all the year by fhclter of the 
green-houfc in winter, and effect an agree¬ 
able variety in that collection. 

9. Rhus tomrntofum. 

Downy African Sumach .] Hath a fhrtib- 
by ffem, blanching irregularly, fix or eight 
feet high ; ternate leaves, downy underneath, 
compofed of angular, rhomboidal, lub-petio- 
lated lobes, downy underneath, and flender 
bunches of wbitifh-grcen flowers from the 
fides of the branches. 

Varieties. ] Hairy-leaved—Serrated-leaved 
—Jagged-leaved—Oval-lobcd. 

10. Rhus angufUfolium. 

Narrow-leaved African Sumach.] Hath a 

fhrubby (tern, and irregular brown branches, 
growing from five or fix, to ten or twelve feet 
high in the varieties ; ternate leaves, having 
linear-lanceolate, entire, petiolatcd lobes, 
downy underneath ; and finall loofc bunches 
of whitifh-grecn flowers from the fides and 
ends of the branches. 

Variety .] Silvery cut-leaved. 

11. Rhus lucidum. 

Shining-leaved African Sumach.] Hath a 
fhrubby ftrong Item, and irregular brown 
branches, growing ten or twelve feet high ; 
ternate leaves, having wedge-fbaped, feffile, 
finooth, fhining-green lobes ; and fmall bunch¬ 
es of greeni/h flowers. 

Varieties.] Round lobed—Heart-fhapcd- 
lobed—Dwarf growing. 

Thefe three green-noufe fpccics mu ft be 
always kept in pots, in order for moving to 
/belter in winter, managing them as other 
fhrubby plants of the green-houfc collection. 
See Green-house Peants. 

They arc cafily propagated by layers and 
cuttings. 

By Layers.—In fpring, lay any of the 
•lower young wood in the common way, and 
'they will be rooted and fit to pot off in au¬ 
tumn. 

By Cutting^g-Plant cuttings of the young 
/hoots in Ap.rflPVLy, or June, in pots; and 
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if plunged in any hot-bed, they will fuoit 
ftrike, giving occafional ftiade and watering, 
and towards autumn pot them off lcparatcly. 

Stove Kind. 

12 Rhus Cob be . * * 

Ceylon Sumach.] Hath a fhrubby fiem, 
brandling eight or ten feet high ; ternate 
leaves, having oval, acuminated, fawed lobes, 
and clufters of whitifh-grecn flowers at 
the ends of the branches, having downy pe¬ 
duncles. 

It is a tender exotic, requiring a ftovc in 
this country, fo mud always be kept in pots, 
and placed in that department and managed 
as other fhrubby hot houfe plants. 

Propagate it by cuttings in the fpring, 
planted in pots, am! plunge them in a bark-bed. 

RLBES, Currant-tree and Goofeberry- 
bufh. 

The Currant and Goofcberry arc hardy de¬ 
ciduous fhrubs, fpecies of the fame genus, 
each compriiing many varieties, alt of bufhy 
growtli; garnifhed with trilobate Ample 
leaves, and very finall pcntapctalous flowers 
from the fides of the branches ; fomc in race- 
moiis clufters, others fingly, fuccccdcd by 
globular berries, valuable as early fummci 
fruit, both fonie in their young gieen flare, 
for feveral culinary purpoies, and wholly in 
their mature growth of ripenefs for the table 
deffert ; continuing for ufc, in their different 
ftages of growth, from May till September. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Monogvnia 

Charatlers.] Cai.yx is inouophyllous, 
ventricofe, cut into five concave fegments, 
and permanent. Corolea, five finall obtufu 
petals attached to the bolder of the calyx. 
Stamina, five fubulatc filaments inferred in 
the calyx, having incumbent comprefled an- 
theiar. Pistii lum, a roundifh gcimen utv 
der the flower, bifid ftyle, and obtufc flip- 
mas. Pericarpium, a globofc, umbilicat- 
cd, unilocular berry, full of pulp, and many 
roundilh comprefled feeds. 

The Currant and Goofcl>crry were long 
ronlidercd each as a feparate gepus ; Kibes 
the Currant, and Grofjularia the Goofcberry; 
hut agreeable to fyfiemaric botany, tlicy are 
now joined together, the Gvojfularia being 
made a fpccics of Kibes ; all the Currant 
kinds having inermous or thornlefs branches, 
and raccmous clufters of flowers and fruit; 
and the Goofcberry have fpinous branches, 
and flowers ami fruit for the moil part fingly. 
Currant Kinds . 

There are three fpecies of tlic Currant-tree, 
two of which and their varieties, merit cul¬ 
ture for their fruit; the other as a plant of 
variety or obfervation; all of which are of 
8 fhrubby 
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flirubby growth, generally dividing or branch- browni/h coloured fhoots ; broad trilobate 
mg out low into buflhy heads ; and all fniooth leaves and racemous clutters of oblong greens 
or unarmed, having no thorns on the branches.- ifh flowers, fucceeded by thin clufters of large, 
i. Ri#ks rubrum. black, ftrong-flavouretf berries.—The whole 

'Common Red Currant-tree, &c.j Hath a plant, on being handled, imparts a peculiarly 
fhruhby ftem, dividing low into many rank odour. 

branches, forming a buthy head, five or fix The fruit of this fpecies being of a firoug 
feet high, or more, without thorns; broad flavour and fomewhat phyfical relifh, is,not 
trilobate leaves, and finall fmooth pendulous generally liked; it however is accounted very 
clulltvs of plane grecnifh flowers, fucceeded wholefome, and of which is alfo made a fyrup 
by cluflers of finall berries. of high eftimation for fore throats and quin- 

It grows naturally in woods and hedges in feys ; hence the fruit is often called fquinancy 
England, and moft parts of Europe. berries. 

Varieties.] Comprifes all the forts of Red Variety .J Pennfylvanian Black Currant. 
and White Currants, as common, final], Red Having fmaJier/hoots and leaves; not llroug 
Currant—Large Red Dutch Currant-—Long feented; and fmall fruit of but little value ; fo 
blindied Red Currant—Champaigne Palc-rea the fhrub is efteemed only for variety in 
Chinan'.—Common final! White Currant— fhrubberies. 

1 .urge White Dutch Currant—Y ellovv blotch- The mode of bearing of all the forts of Cur¬ 

ed icavcd Currant — Silver llriped-lcaved— rants, is both on the old and young wood. 
Gold tliiprd leaved—Goofcbcrry-leaved. all along the fides of,the branches ana fhoots. 

All tilde forts are varieties of one fpecies, often upon a fori of finall fpurs and fnags, 
Ribes nth urn, or Common Red Currant, it be- producing the fruit in numerous long pendu- 
ing the jnrent from which all the others were lous clufters. 

iirlt obtained from the feed, and improved by Groffularia, or Goofcberry Kinds. 

culture ; they all flower in the fpring, and Of the GroJJularia or Goofeberry kinds, 
the fruit ripens in June and July ; and by hav- there are four or five fpecies, comprehending 
ing the trees in different iituations and modes many varieties, all of which are of bu/hy 
of*" training, fuch as plantations of ftandards growth, from about three or four, to fix or 
in the open quarters, for the general fupply, feven feet high : fomc being upright, others 
others trained againft walls or pales, of differ- of rcclinated growth ; have all their branches 
cm afpefts, the fruit may be continued ripe armed with fpines, and produce their fruit 
in good perfection, from about the middle of both on the young and old wood, all along the 
lune until October or November, provided fides of the branches and fhoots; fometimes 
the later crops are defended with mats or nets immediately from the eyes or buds, of. the 
from the bitds ; the ripe fruit of all the varie- young wood in particular, and alfo on finall 
ties are valuable, not only to eat raw, as being lpurs on the older branches; in all of which 
of an agreeable, quick, acid relifli, and fine the flowers and fruit arife, fome fingly, others 
cooling quality in the hot fcafon, excellent to in fmall bunches ; all of the berry kind ; ufe- 
quench third and create an appetite ; but the ful both when green andjipc; green, for tarts, 
red forts in particular are alfo made into jellies, pies, fauces, and for preferring in bottles for 
tarts, fauces, and other culinary prepara- winter ufe; and when ripe, it is valuable as 
tions. Likcwife, of Currants is made good an early deflert fruit; and the different forts 
wine, and they are alfo ufed in medicine ; fo afford great variety at-table, in their different 
that plenty of the trees (hould be cultivated in colours and rclifhes. 
every garden for the fruit, both for private 3. R1BKs GroJJularia. 
ufe and in public gardens for the fupply of f GrcJJ'ularia) — or Common Goofcbcrry-bu/h. j 

markets: as to the variegated-leaved kinds, Rifes with a low fhrubby ftem, dividing low 
they are valued as furniture for the flirubbery, into a very branchy hufhv head, armed with 
to caufe divcifity in the different variegations fpines; trilobate fmalliih leaves, having hairy 
of their leaves ; they alfo bear fruit plentifully ciliated foot-ftalks, and fmall greenifh flowers, 
like the other kinds; and all the varieties of fucceeded by hairy berries, 
every fort ate very eafy of propagation and Varieties .] Confifts of many varieties of 
culture, by cuttings, fuckers, and layers. See the fruit, of different lizes and . colours, as 
their Propagation. hereafter described. 

2. Ribes nigrum. 4. RiBBS rcclinatum. 

Black Currant-tree .] Hath a flirubby ftem, Rcclinated bread-leaved Goofeberry-bu/ii.] 
dividing low into many branches, forming a Rifes with a low flirubby ftem and rcclinated 
buthy head, five or fix feet high ; with long fomewhat prickly branches; trilobate broadi/h 

6 F 2 leaves 
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leaves, and froall grcenUh flowers, hayingtb* 
pedunculi furniihed with tnphyUous'bractx^ 

5. Rises oxyacanthoides. 

Hawthorn-like, or moji prickly Goofcberry* 

bujh .] Hath a fhrubby Hem, and branches 
armed on all fidcs with fpines; and largifh 
trilobate leaves, 

6 . Ribes Uva cr'tfpa. 

Smooth-fruited Goofe berry .1 Hath a Ihrubby 
ftem and branches, armed with fpines ; trilo¬ 
bate leaves; pedicles having monophyllous 
bra&aea ; and fmooth fruit. 

7. Ribes cynojbati. 

Prickly-fruited G 0 of cherry - hujh. ] Hath a 
fhrubby Item and branches, armed with fpines 
moftly at the axillas; and prickly fruit in 
clutters- 

Varieties of the different fpecies.'] Many va- 
iieties of Goofeberries have of late years been 
raifed from feeds; fome of which are very 
large, and in the numerous varieties mauy are 
round berries, others oval; fome hairy and 
Come fmooth, and of different colours, as Red 
'—Green—Yellow—White, See. confiding of 
the following varieties of each fort. 

Red Kinds. — : Small early Black-red Goofc- 
berry—Hairy Red Goofcberry—Smooth Red 
Goofeberry—Deep Red Goofcberry—Dam- 
fon, or large Dark-red Goofeberry—RedRafp- 
berry Goofcberry — Early large Black-red 
Goofeberry. 

Green Kinds. —Early Green Goofeberry' 
Hairy Green Goofeberry — Smooth Green 
Goofeberry—Green Gafcoignc Goofebu ry 
Green Ralpberry Goofeberry. 

Yellow Rinds. —Great oval Yellow Goofe¬ 
berry-—Great Amber Goofeberry — Hairy Am 
ber Goofeberry—Early Amber Goofcberry. 

White Kinds .—Large White Cryflal Goofc 
berry—Common White Goofeberry—White- 
veined Goofeberry. 

Other Varieties of different Sar/j.J Cham 
paigne Goofeberry—Rombullion Goofeberry 

Large Ironmonger Goofeberry—Smooth 
Ironmonger Goofeberry—Hairy Globe Goofc 


fanttBud witkphflfcu thereof in great variety: 
and the particular forts may be propagated 
abundanpv, and continued the fame, by cut- 
jtings, fuckers, and layers. 

AU the foregoing* fpecies of Rtbcs, both 
Currant and Goofeberry kinds, and all the dif¬ 
ferent varieties, are very hardy fhrubs, that 
profper alinoft any where, both in open and 
fhady fituations, and in any common foil ; 
bear plentifully in any expofurc, though in 
open funny fituations, they produce fuperior 
fruit, ripening to a richer vinous flavour ; but 
it is eligible to plant them in different fitua¬ 
tions and afpciRs, in order to have the fruit 
as early and late as pofTihle. 

They arc commonly planted in the kitchen 
garden moftly as dwarf thmdards, in the open 
juarters, for the general fupply ; being dif- 
pofed fometimes in continued plantations in 
rows, eight or ten feet by fix afundcr, where 
great quantities of the fruit are required for 
market or other large fupplics; and are fome¬ 
times difpofed in finglc ranges round near die 
outward edge of the quarters, fix or eight feet 
afundcr; frequently in finglc crofs rows, in 
order to divide large quarters of ground into 
feparate wide plats or hieaks, of from twenty 
to thirty 01 forty feet width ; which alfo ferves 
to fheltcr the ground a little in winter ; in all 
of which methods of planting them as fuind- 
ards, they iliould be generally trained up to a 
finglc ftem about a foot high, then fuffered to 
branch out every way all around into bufhy 
heads, keeping the middle however open, and 
die branches moderately thin, to admit die lun 
and free air; chough if fome are fanned, that 
is, trimmed on two fidcs oppofitcly, fo as to 
make the other branches range in a line like 
an efpaiier, whereby tliey will take up much 
lefs of the ground, and, bv admitting the fun 
and air more freely, tliey will produce large 
fair fruit. 

They arc iikewife trained againft walls or 
palings, like other wall trees ; but principally 
fome of the large rod and white Dutch Cur- 


berrv —Large Tawnev, or Great Mogu rants, in which they will produce fine large 
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Goofeberry, 

Of each of the above clafles of the varietie 
of Goofeberry, there are many others in tin 
Groifularian catalogues, by name, ditiering 
only in the peculiar fiv.es and various tinge, 
of the refpeaivc colours of the fruit, all ori 


fruit, and thofc againft any fouth fence will 
ripen early and be high flavoured; but it is 
proper to plant a few both againft fouth, north, 
eaft, and weft walls, in order to obtain the 
fruit ripening both early and late, in a long 
fucceflion. It is alfo proper to plant a few 


ginally obtained from feed; and in many o of the fineft forts of Gooi'cherries 1 againft a 
which now in'eulture the berries arc remark' warm fence, both to have early green Goofc- 
ably 1 a rge^part i c id a rl y in fome of thofc pro berries for tarts, Sea as well as to ripen curly; 
ceeding; from what are called the Lancafhir and they will grow very large and fine, 
•q^feberries, but many fuperior new varietie Sometimes both Currants and Gooiebcrries. 
’ire now alfo railed'from feed in many othe are alfo trained in low efpaliers for variety, 
places; andgjUod of the nurfery-mcn are and they produce very fine fruit. 

All 



All the nrieiwi of-tlHi fhrabi srorailtd 
plentifully in the nUrferie* for fale. 

Method of Propagation. , 

All fjie forts of Currants and Goofeberries 
are expeditioufly propagated i>y cuttings* 
fuckers, and layers; but as every cutting and 
flip will moll readily grow, that mode ot pro¬ 
pagating them is molt commonly adopted in 
the nurlcrics, in railing great quantities for fait*; 
all* by feed to obtain new varieties, particu¬ 
larly G' tofehcrrics. 

By Cuttings.—Autumn, at the fall of the 
leaf, is the inofl: eligible feafon for planting 
the cuttings; it may alfo he performed any 
time in winter, in open weather, and early 
part of the fpring; chooflng the young flraight 
ihoots, cutting them about ten or twelve to 
about fifteen inches long, prune the weak tops, 
ami plant them in anv (haily border, or where 
moil convenient, in rows a foot afunder, each 
full half way into the ground; they will root 
firmly the enfuiug fummer, (hoot at top, am! 
form tolerable little plants by next autumn, 
when evCVy other row may he thinned out, 
and planted in nurfery lines two feet and halt 
afunder; afterwards train the w’holc for the 
purpyJes dcligned. 

Obierve, thofc defigned for common fland- 
ards fhould he trained up each with a twelve 
inch ilem, then encourage them to branch 
our all atound at that height to form a full 
head , for it lufFercd to branch away imme¬ 
diately from the bottom, or to run up iu bot¬ 
tom fuckers, according to the natural mode 
of growth of thefe kind of trees, as is often 
the cafe in many gardens, they overfpread the 
ground, that no under-crops can grow } 
jpeioully near them, as well usappear unlighrly, 
and render it inconvenient to do the neceflary 
cultural work of the ground under their low- 
fprc.niing branches : ir is therefore of import¬ 
ance to keep them to a fiftgle llem, a loot :u 
at ieaft high, tlien futfered to form the firll let 
of branches, trimming olf low llragglers, and 
encourage the more upright growths: thin¬ 
ning them to moderate dillances, and reduce 
long ramblers to preferve a lomewlutt regular 
head ; the trees will thus aflutne a decent ap¬ 
pearance, admit of fmall crops under them, and 
will be more ealily kept in regular order. 

And if intended to train any of them with 
fanned branches, either for fanned tlandards, 
or for wails and cfpalicrs, they mull be en¬ 
couraged to branch out near the bottom, with 
the branches ranged the way of the rows, cut 
ting oft’ all crofs or foreright Ihoots, lb as to 
form tlie fide branches in a ftraight rangi. 
like ,an cfpalier, &cc. 

In all the above modes of training theic 


ftfubt, by cuttings, they wift aefom a bearing 
flare in two or three years. 

By Sucker*.—AH the forts lend up fuckers 
very plemeoufty Trotn the roots, each fucker 
forming a proper plant, and is the moft ex¬ 
peditious mode of propagating all the varieties* 
noth Currants ami Goofeberries; as the fuck¬ 
ers being moftly fumilhed with roots, they at 
once form immediate rooted plants; they may 
be taken up in autumn, winter, or fpring, 
with roots, or even fuch as are without fibres 
will fucceed ; for the lower part having been 
iituated in ths ground, near the root, acquires 
a rooty texture, is natutally difpofed to fend 
out fibres very foon; planting them cither in 
nurfery rows for a year or two, or fuch as 
are tall and ftrong may be planted at once 
where they are to icinaip: obferving to train 
the whole for the purpofes intended, as direct¬ 
ed for the cuttings, and they will form bear¬ 
ing plants after one or two years growth. 

But the propagating them by fuckers, is by 
fome objected to, as alleging they incline to 
run greatly to fuckers again, and encumber 
the ground ; ther? is, however, no very mate¬ 
rial peculiarity in this by fuckers more than 
cuttings, &c. for it is peculiar to thefe fhrubs, 
let them be raifed either by feeds, cuttings, or 
any other method, to be naturally difpofed 
to fend up many fuckers from the roots annu¬ 
ally, though probably, thofc raifed by'cut¬ 
tings taken from prime bearing trees, may 
fometimes fooncr form full bearers. See 
Suckers. 

Sometimes thefe fhrubs having been per¬ 
mitted to advance with fcveral Hems, formed 
by fuckers that have^arifen diredly from the 
root, the whole forming a large fpreading 
bulb, which, if taken up, may be divided into 
fcveral feparate plants, with good roots and 
branchy heads, and planted out finally to re¬ 
main, they will at once commence immediate 
,;ood liearing plants, produciug fruit the fol¬ 
lowing fummer. 

By Layers.—The young brandies being 
layctl any time in autumn, winter, or fpring, 
will readily fti ike root, and next autumn be 
fit to traniplant. 

In the general- propagation of thefe fhrubs, 
we would obierve, that, as they naturally 
throw out many fuckers from tjic root, fo as 
often to become troublesome, it is proper, pre¬ 
vious to planting the cuttings and fuckers, 
&c. to rub off dole ail the buds or prominent 
•yes, from the lower part, as far as they are 
o be put into the ground, which will in lome 
ncafurc dimini Ih their tendency in the produc- 
ion of fuckers: likewise, when tranfplanting 
the young plants, if they difeover any tendency 

at 
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at the‘bottom for fuckers, let all ftich parts be 
alfo carefully rubbed or Out offclofe. 

By Seed.—This is praftifed oecafionally to 
obtain new varieties of improved properties in 
the fize and flavour of the fruit; but is more 
generally in pradice for Goofeberries than 
currants, as the former are very prolific in 
mtfny different varieties from feed, and by 
which numerous fine fort? have of late years 
been railed, the berries remarkably large and 
rich flavouredthe feed of the ripe berries 
may be fown in autumn, in any bed or fhady 
border of lightifb earth, the plants will rite 
plentifully, permitting them to have one or 
two year’s growth, then tranfplant them in 
nurfery rows, to remain till they acquire a 
proper growth for hearing in fome tolerable 
perfection ; training them in the interval the 
fame as thofe in the other methods of propa¬ 
gation ; and, -when become eligible bearers, 
thofe productive of fuperior fruit may be tranf- 
planced into the garden at the proper fcafon, 
and the approved forts thereof may lie propa¬ 
gated for incrcafe in the ufual way, by cut¬ 
tings and layers. 

Final Tranfplantation. 

When thefe fhrubs,' raifed by the different 
methods as above, are grown about two or 
tbice feet high, in tolerable branchy heads, they 
aie of a proper five for tranfplantmg finally, 
into the garden where they are to lemain for 

bearing. * . - 

They may be tranfplanted any time from 

OCtobcr until March, in open weather. 

Plant them in rows, eight or ten feet dt- 
flance, both as flandards and for walls, &c. 
obferving to plant the principal quantity as 
flandaids for the general ftipply, and a few of 
the choicer forts tor walls, particularly of the 

Currants. , „ , . . r c „ 

In planting them for flandards, if a full or 
continued plantation of them is intended, fet 
them in rows eight or ten feet afundcr, as 
above observed, and fix diftant in the ranges ; 
and if defigned in fingle rows, cither round 
or crofs wavs the quarters, allow full feven or 
eight feet diftance in the row, for if eloier, 
they will foon meet and prove troublefomc. 

And in planting them again ft walls or efpa- 
liirs, allot principally a larger fupplv of red 
and wliite Currants, or mod abundant of the 
red, efpecially where they are alfo required foi 
culinary purpofes, in tarts, pies, jellies, pre- 
ferviwg, &e. as being more-eligible for thofe 
ocoafions than the white Currants, which, 
however, is equally excellent as a deflert fruit, 
• and by fome prefen ed to the red forts ; but 
both the forts merit admittance abundantly in 
the above order of training, in every garden, 


where there is a*rt‘H^ible portion of welling 
or paling, JUc. to fpare for that purpofe: ana 
in which it is proper to difpofe them in differ¬ 
ent afpe&s, fome againft fouth walls, of, other 
fimilar clofe fences of the garden, for the pro¬ 
duction of early fruit, and others on weft and 
eaftcrly expofures, for fucceflional ripening in 
a principal production, and a plentiful fupply 
againft northerly walls to continue a regular 
fucceffion of ripe fruit late in the fcafon : and 
for all of which, the plants (hould he trained, 
each with a very fhort ftem, to branch out 
within a few inches of the ground, and plant¬ 
ed fix to eight or ten feet diftance, arranging 
the branches more or lefs horizontally or up¬ 
right, according as the allotted fpacc of wall¬ 
ing, &c. admits, three or four, to five or 
fix inches afundcr; and thus, being managed 
as hereafter directed, under the article. Train¬ 
ing them againft walls, &c. they will bear very 
abundantly in fuperior perfection, in fi/.e and 
goodnefs of the fruit. 

A few prime forts of goofeberries being 
planted alfo in the above order, principally on 
fouth walls for earlieft fruit, and trained in 
the fame manner, they will yield a dcfirablc 
early production accordingly. 

And where any goofeberries or currants arc 
defigned for training in the efpalier order, 
plant and train them as thofe againft walls, as 
above; and they will bear in lnnilar perfec¬ 
tion in a very agreeable variety. 

General Culture , both in Standard Bufties , and 
againft IValls and Efpaliers.. 

l. Their culture in common ftandard bufties 
in the open ground.] In the general ftandard 
bullies arranged in the open quarters of the 
garden, both of goofeberries and currants, 
continue to train them, as before obferved, 
each with a clean, fingle ftem, about ten or 
twelve to fifteen inches, or a little more or 
lefs, as it may feetfr neceflary on particular 
occalions, or according to the different 
growths of the plants ; and then let the head 
branch out full and regularly, three or four 
feet high, and kept to fome regular order, by 
occalional neceflary pruning; cither trained 
concave or hollow in the middle, or per¬ 
mitted to run up full in the centre, convcx- 
ly, nearly in their natural order; hut, in both 
cafes, keep the general principal branches to¬ 
lerably thin, at moderate diftances, five or fix 
inches at leaf! afundcr, at the extreme parts., 
whereby to admit the benefit of the free air 
and fun more effectually in fummer; eflen- 
tially neceflary for improving the fizc aud 
maturity of tKe fruit, and to ripen regularly 
in full perfection and proper flavour; retain¬ 
ing the fame general branches fevcral years, 
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only according as any cahially decline, they bearers, and to cut ont iirregoiar crowding 
muft be difplaced, and young wood retained branches occ&tionally* 
in their room ; regulating the whole by pro- But it (hould be alio obferved of thefe 
per {tuning, never with garden (bears, as bullies in general, that as m' every mode of 
lometimes done, but always with a knife in a growth, training, and pruning, they naturally 
regular manner, lefs or more, as they: may fend out numerous (hoots annually m fummer, 
require. from the tides and terminations of all the main 

In the procefs of performing the neceflary branchesand bearers, they require pruning ac- 
p^uning in thefe ftandard bufhes, the head of conlingly, lefs or more every, year, to retrench- 
branches may cither be kept moderately low, tlie fuperabundant and irregular growths, in 
not exceeding three or four feet at mo ft, and order to preferve fome degree of regularity, 
within proportion ible compafs; or permitted and open expantion in the blanches, for the 
to advance more fully where they have good advantage of the fruit, 
fcope for their growth ; in which, the (hoots This general pruning is performed in win* 
being fuffered to run moftly at their full length, ter, or any time from the fall of the leaf till 
efpccially the goofeberries, except reducing February. With your knife retrench all fu- 
long ramblers, the head will afpire higher, perfluous (hoots of iaft fummer from the mid- 
and run more fpreading, and, at laft, will die of the plants, and from the tides of moft of 
generally (hoot in a more moderate degree, the mother branches, except leaving a fuffi- 
Uian fucli as are clofe pruned down annually ciency where a fupply of young wood appear* 
to a particular height, icc. and tire branches neceflary, and generally referving a terminaf- 
being kept thin with fome regularity, will ing (hoot to every branch, and fome occafional 
bear plentifully in good pcrfe&ion; and this (hoots in cafual void fpaces below, and other 
mode of growth is more particularly applica- parts, either to be coming forward for yotmg 
hie to gooleberries, as above obferved, which bearers, or to fill any prelent or apparently fu- 
fliould be but very moderately (hortened, or turc vacancy ; or in old trees, to fupply the 
fometimes not at all in any general manner, place of any worn out branches, or dead wood r - 
as thereby they will not run fo confulcrably to which (bould always be retrenched, and fomo 
wood every fummer, as when the (hoots are contiguous (hoots retained ; and clear the bot- 
nuich pruned down : but as currants generally tom rroin all fuckers, 6 cc. 
run more extcntivcly in a ftraightcr upright At the fame time obferving, that when the- 
giowth, higher than goofeberries, if permitted branches in general become too numerous and 
to (hoot, they require (hortening more conli- crowding, or grow acrofs, or in any very ir- 
derably in proportion, in order to continue regular growth, to caufe confution and dnor- 
thc.n within fome moderate compafs; though der, tlicy (hould alfo be regulated by pruning 
if t’m v are allowed to run in an afpiring out the moft irregular, leaving the others five • 
growth, they will form large heads, four, or fix inches afunder ; likewife, retrench all 
hve, or fix feet high, and if the general low (hagglers ; and according as any of the 
hi am. lies are kept moderately thin, in fome branches become too long, or advanced higheis 
tnlerable regularity,, will bear fiuit abundant- than you intend, or any long ramblerhappen- 
ly almoft their whole length. ing, they (hould be reduced to order, by 

However, it may be proper to obferve in (hortening them down to fome convenient 
general of thefe ftandard goofeberries and cur- young (hoot, or lower young branch tenni* 
rants, that if the heads, by proper pruning, nated by one ; for in reducing or (hortening 
are kept moderately down to about thiee, or the branches, as occafion may rtquire, they, 
not exceeding four feet, and the branches (hould not be (lumped off to naked ends, hut 
continued in fome regular order, at mode- pruned down to a young ihoot or-branch, aa 
rate di(lances from one ro another, as former- jut! hinted, that they may (kill terminate iu a 
ly intimated, and hereafter directed, they w ill young (hoot if poflible, (or a leader, 
moll probably produce larger fi uit, ripening The general fupply of young (hoots may he 
fooner, and with a better flavour; hut re- more or lei's (hortened, according to their 
marking, in this cafe, that by the annual lliength and fituntion, bur more particularly 
pruning to:keep the (limbs low, and regular, the currants, if thought neceflary to keep the 
it caulcs them to throw out numerous ihoots head low and within moderate compafs; cut-, 
every fummer, aud crowd the head with uie- ting tire upper lhoots to fix, eight, or ten it:, 
lefs wood, which mull be regulated accordingly, dies ; but the lower ones defigned to grow up 
by pruning them every winter, to retrench all to fill any vacancy, leave longer in proportion, 
that ate evidently fuperfluuus, aud referving or at full length, as it (hall i’ecm piopcr, till- 
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arrived to the tic fired height, conformable to hihita the fruit 16 and gives acccfs to a 
the general branches of the head. due portion efi fun and air to improve its 

But the Gooseberry kinds having the young growth and flavour. And in winter priming, 
wooil jnuen fhortened, it cantes them to throw tee if there ure any vacancies, and retayi fome 
out very numerous lateral thorns in Cummer, contiguous (hoot left in futunrer, cutting out 
and croivd the bullies exceedingly with untie- any worn m#t or naked branch, down to fome 
cefiary wood; it is therefore eligible to thorten loweV fhoot or young branch, as nhi'erveJ of 
the lhoots of thel’c kinds hut moderately, or (lie ftundard bullies; looking occalitmally to 
leave them moftly entire, or at full length; the lower part of the trees tor any well-placed 
fuch, however, as recline coniulerabiy down- thong lhoots, and fecit they are wanted ad- 
ward, cr ramble away from all the red, thcr to till a prdcnl vacancy, or for training in 
fliould be reduced with the knife, l'o as ro pre-j to ferve tnture purpoies to tupply the place of 
ierve-a little regularity in the hca " anv old branch becoming naked, or untur- 

To conclude, be careful always, both in nilhed with hearing parts; in which cafes, 
the Currant and Gooteherry kinds, not to hit- retain oeeaiional lupnlies of young wood as 
ter them to ■become of llraggling growth, youlhallfccneccffury,keep allthcmainbranch- 
fpreadibg near the ground, nor too much j es at regular dift uices, preh rving all the lpurs 
crowded at top; but annually clear off all! and fruit-buds, but cut ofl’an v long projecting 
fuckers from the bottom, all lower frraggling | fnags, and all dead wood. Then train the 
ihoots from the Acm, and keep the middle of; whole ftraight and <l«dc to rhe wall at the di- 
tlte head oj>en, and the branches in general ; flam es afore-mentioned. 

thin about fix or feven inches alundct, as Thefe trees, thus ptopcrlv trairietl ngainft 
aforefaid, prefei ving all the finall lateral, bear-j walls, will grow eight or ten feet high, and 
ing fnags, natural fpurs and fruit-buds ; and extend widely every way. 
thus thele Ihrubs will always bear large and Of the Fruit. 

fair fruit in great abundance. ] Young green fruit will be of proper live to 

7 'keir culture in fanned Standards. —If in-j gather for tarts, &c. in May, and callv part 
tended to fan any of tliem in ftandards, j of June; though goolcberrics of the early 
ranging the branches in tire manner of cfpa-| kinds are fometimes advanced in finall growth 
liers, you muft encourage only the branches for the above occasions, in April, and more 
that range the way of thue rows, trimming off efpeciallv in trees trained on a lbuth wall, to 
all fore and back lhoots, and range the others j gather in finall portions, as an early rarity, in 
about fix inches afunder, at full length, till fome deferable kitchen ul'es, for which they are 
thofe of each tree nearly approach, which adapted. 

may be fupported occalionally with flakes; However, the general production in the (land- 
giving oeeaiional pruning both in fummer to aid bulhes in the open ground, will advance faft 
retrench all fuperfluous and projecting fore-, to amoreeligiblefizeofgrowtlr in May and|unc, 
right Ihoots; and in winter to give a general 1 to gather in foincconfidcrablc portions (or the 
regulation as obferved for the common bulb > feveral culinary purpofes ; though it is not 
ftandards. ; ‘idvilable to make very conlidcrablc gatherings 

Training them again/! Kvalls*and efpalicrs. — -while the benies are yet in a finall, green 
Let them brunch out near the bottom, as (or-i ftate of growth, as it would thin the tiers 
merly noticed in the miriery culture, clearing; coniulerabiy in making anv great bulk in the 
off all foreright growers, and train the others tjuamity together, of (mail 'iuit thus gathered ; 
horizontally to the wall, &c. threeorfourto five unlels the bulhes are abundant to adn.’t of 
or fix inches afunder, at full length, till they gathering only ionic.of thchirgeft berries from 
have filled the allotted fpacc ; they will na- many differient bullies accordingly ; but 
turally form fruit-buds all along their lides, they inercafe in lr/.e in the mote advanced 
and bear abundantly. Obfcrvc to give them a part of May, and till nearly of full growth in 
fummer and a winter pruning ; in fummer to the middle or latter end of June, the gatherings 
retrench clofc all foreright, and evidently fuper- may be ntorc abundant in proportion ; which, 
fluous (hoots, and train in only an oeeaiional in the principal forts, ihould generally be cf- 
fupplv of fome of the moft regular lhoots to- leiSted in the thinning order, particularly in 
wards dire lower parts, or where it may leem ibofe trees on which it is intended to retain a 
necefiary, to remain till winter, in cafe of a fnfficicnt crop to acquire full growth for ri- 
vacancy, or to be in training for young I rear- pening. 

ers; and .if then not wanted, muft be dilplaced; But tor the above occafion. in the young green 
and By this regulation in fummer, it not only fruit, it is principally goo cherries that are 
preferves the uniformity of the trees, but ex- proper, both for immediate ufe, in the differ- 
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lent culinary purpofear; mi for Mtfrtig .are now intimating; giving 

keep for funilar future occasions; obfervmg, occafiohalwatering to the earth in the pots, 
that for the latter purpofc, the berries fliould and fpjrtetimes after the fruit is fet, water 
be of feme tolerable advanced iize; and of lightly over the. branches, of a warm funny 
which growth they are alfo very proper fpr day 5 and they will thus produce ripe fruit in 
mod kitchen ufes, to which they are applies- April or May.-*—See Forcing-Frames-i-Forc- 
ble. ’ * ing , &c. 

Though currants of the red forts are alfo R 1 CINUS, Palma Chrijti. 
occafionally gathered while in their green Confirts of tall, herbaceous, tender annuals 
date fot tarts, where in particular requeft to for the pleafurc-ground, riling wicii drong 
make a variety at tabic ; but they are not ve- eredt dems from three or four to ten or twelve 
ry eligible for that purpofe, till they are near- feet high, adorned with luxuriant, palmatcd, 
ly in full growth, ami beginning to redden; pcltated leaves, on long foot-dalks, and long 
and arc in the greated pcrfe&ian for all their fpikes of apetalous monoecious flowers, in Ju- 
applicablc purpofes when fully grown, and ly and Augud. 

perfefUv ripe, both for the table, and for Clals and order, Afonaecia ATonadelphia. 
tarts, pies, preferring, &cc. Charaflers.] Calyx, male and female 

Goofebcrries, however, are always bed flowers, apart ih the fame fpike; the males, 
for culinary ufes, while in a green, unrjpc having monophyllous, five-parted cups, and 
date, proper both in finall, middling, and ad- rhofe of the females three-parted, and decidn- 
vanced growths, or even till nearly full grown, ous. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, nu- 
and beginning to change for ripening: but merous filiform filaments, varioufiy con- 
diould attain full maturity of ripenefs for ta- ne&cd in the monadelphous way, terminated 
ble fruit, and for making goofeberry wine, &<:. by roundi.li didymous anthers. Pistillum, 
The fruit of all die varieties, both Currants an oval covered germen, three bifid, ere'St pa- 
and Goofebcrries, on dandards and againd tent dyles, crowned by fimple ftigmas. Per j- 
walls, begin to ripen in June, but do not at- carptum, a rouuJiih trifuleated, trivalvcd, 
tain full nerfevdion till July; thole againd trilocular capfule, each cell having a fingle 
warm walls ripen foonedby a fortnight, tf the oval feed. 

trees are properly drefled in dimmer, and will There are three fpecies, one of which only 
be fuccccdcd by the dandards for the general is common to our gardens, comprehending., 
crop. ■ dvcral varieties, fome growing eight or ten 

When defigned to continue a fupplv of thefe feet high, others not above half fo much, 
fruit as long in the feafon as poffible, it is pro- adeemed as ornamental plants for the lingula-"' 
per to net lome of the fulled trees, when they rity of their large, beautiful leaves, from one 
begin to ripen, to defend the berries from the to two feet and half broad, deeply lobatqd 
bilds; efpecially currants; and mat others to into fix or feven legments, expanded in the 
lhade them from the fun, in order to retard palmated way, and the foot-dalks, fixed in the 
their ripening. And if, when full ripe, fome middle underneath, in the peltated manner, 
ere elotcly matted with large mats, particular- See Kolu t m. 
iy Currants, it will preferve the fruit in pet- ’Pie fpecies is 
fedlion on ri-. * trees till October or November. Ricinus Communis. 

Of forcing them /i»- car/v Fruit. Common Palma C7//7/ft.] Rifes with an up- 

Got.foberrv and currant frees arc occa- right, drong, herbaceous, jointed Item, eight 
fionallv forced for early fruiting, by means or ten feet high ; having i'ub palmated, pel- 
of artificial heat" in fruit-forcing-houfcs, hot- fated, fa wed leaves; antr at the axillas, long 
waMs, or fore ing-frames, &c. " fptty* of \vhiti(h-grcen flowers, fucceeded by 

For this purpofe, fome young trees being ripe feeds in autumn, 
planted in largilh pots, one planr in each, Fmictia.) There arc many varieties, for- 
:tnd being advanced to a full date of growth mcrly fuppofed to be* diftiu& fpccies, but are 
-tor plentiful bearing, nvav be introduced in found to be all varieties only of Ricinus Com - 
anv of the above ioteing departments as aie in munis and of which there arc,— Afajor 
cultivation in that bufmefs bv fire, or hot-bed Palma Chtijli, growing from about fix or 
heat, or both occafionally, in forwarding any eight to ten or twelve feet high.— Minor 
principal fruit-trees, plants, or flowers, at the Palma Chrijfi, gra ving but three or four feet 
proper icafon, January, or February, &c. ami high — green-fiaIked—grcy-dalkctl—brown- 
in which the fame culture, in regard to the ftalked—red-dal keel, &c.—broad-leaved, being 
degree of heat, and other requifites, ncceffary } more than two feet in breadth—■lefler-lc.iveu, 
for the otlier trees, ike. therein, is fu it a ble for | being from ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
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inches wide—-deeply-divide<Mea#ecl—-ftightly- 
divided-leaved— grcy-lcaved — green-leaved— 
fik-lohcd-leaved—feven-lohed-lcavcd, &c. be¬ 
ing all varieties of one fpecies, which, a,»d 
its varieties in general, are annual or biennial, 
natives of Africa, America, and the South of 
Europe, and require a hot-bed to raife tluem in 
this country. 

They are fine majeftic plants, annual, or at 
mod biennial in England ; but in their native 
foil, it is faid, they are durable both in root 
and ftcm. In England, however, we confi- 
dcr them only as annuals, for being raifed 
from feed in the fpring, they Ihoot up to Hein, 
flower, and perfect feeds the fame year, and, 
if nCt fhcltered, die root and all in the winter : 
hut being fheltcred in a green houfe or ftove 
during that feafon, they will abide two years. 

Their merit in our gardens is as ornamen¬ 
tal plants, being raifed firft in a hot-bed, then 
tranfplanted into the borders in fummer, they 
will effect a fine variety. ■ 

Their Propagation, istc. 

They are raifed from feed Town in any hot¬ 
bed with other tenderiih annuals, fuch as 
Africans, China afters, &c. half an inch deep : 
wheif they are come up three inches high, 
pot fame of them fepararely in fmall pots, 
which plunge alfo in a hot-bed ; others prick 
in the earth of the bed, giving plenty of water, 
and according as they inert-ale in iize, fhift 
thofe in pots 4 into larger liz.es; and about the 
end of May, or beginning of June, remove all 
of them into the full air, tranfplanting fomc 
with bails about their roots into the open bor¬ 
ders, and retain fomc in pots to move occa- 
flonally where wanted : fupplying die whole 
with water in dry weather, patticularly the 
tranfplanted plants in the borders, &c. t il 
firmly rooted, and the ported plants all the 
fummer, about three times a week. Thus 
thefe fine plants will grow to their full height 
in Auguft, well cloathed with their noble fo¬ 
liage, and will produce flowers and feed. 

if intended to' preferve any in the grecn- 
houfe all the winter fyr variety, chufe fome of 
the handfomeft potted plants, which remove 
into that repofttory in October, where they 
will retain their Items and leaves. 

RIDGING Ground —to lie fallow in win¬ 
ter, &c. to mellow, and improve its quality 
and fertility. 

This is an clientiaI cultural work, in the 
kitchen garden particularly, and occafionally 
in ailthe other diliricts, very beneficial to the 
gjvfUnd in general, and is of lingular utility 
tti.jiifF, and heavy foils, and cold wet land ; 
though foils of every degree acquire great 
improvement by that means; being tlicclcd 
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by trtnch-diggmg the ground, lay mg the 
cards of each trench in a raifed, rough ridge, 
length-ways thereof, that by dius lying aa 
open and hollow as poftible, it may njeliorato 
and fertilii’e more effectually by the weather. 

The ridging of ground is of much utility- 
in all.foils, both when-intended the ground to 
lie fallow fome coniidcrable time, and even 
when occafionally required for almoft imme¬ 
diate fowing or planting, and being levelled 
tlown accordingly for that purpofe, is an ad¬ 
ditional improvement in the more effedtuaL 
melioration of the foil: for by trenching the 
ground in Ridges, it, in that order, has not 
only the greater advantage of receiving every 
poftible benefit of improvement, from the ac¬ 
tion of the fun, air, aiul different effects of the 
weather; but alfo in general, the levelling it 
down, as juft above obferved, which is expe- 
dictouilv elFeifled, for the reception of the in¬ 
tended feeds, plants, roots, &c. both farther 
breaks, divides, and pulverifcs the eaith more 
effectually, greatly beneficial, prcpaiatory to 
every order of genet a) culture, and ad ii.iunal- 
ly promotive of its fertility ; that in die whole, 

e ground, from the above advantages, always 
confiderably improves the growth of the rc- 
fpeflive vegetables. 

So that in tiie trenching or digging ground, 
when intending it fluid have the advantage of 
fallow for fome time, it is always advitahle 
to dig or trench it in Ridges ; generally per¬ 
formed either in the latter end of autumn, or 
any time in winter, or early in the fpiing, 
both as the ground is the moft vacant :tl thole 
feafons, and not generally immediately wanted 
lor any principal fowing oi planting, and that 
it will have the befl: advantage of all puffihlo 
improvement by the vaiiuus changes of difter- 
ent weathers, in the interval to recruit and in¬ 
vigorate its vegetative powers, for the benefit 
jf its future production the crjfuing fummei : 
cflfeiniaily beneficial in all foils, and is paiti- 
eul.nly eligible in all ftiff, and very mnitl, and 
cold heavy laud. 

The method of Ridging ground is effected 
by proceeding in the work of trenching, as 
before fuggelled, by digging it in tegular 
trenches, one or two Ipadcs wide, or more 
generally the latter, and one full fpadc deep, 
and the crumbs, or Joofc earth at bottom, o.- 
fometimes two fpades deep, or more, on fome 
particular occafious, and according to the ge¬ 
neral depth of the good ftuple or fertile earth, 
not to dig deeper into the bad foil: fo laying 
the earth of each trench ri<lge way6 its whole 
length, proceeding in the following manner. 

Beginning at oue end of the compartment of 
ground intended for Ridging, dig out a trench, 

the 
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the above width and depth, length -way* acrofs 
the ground, and -wheel the ear# thereof 
to the finifhing end, ready to fill up the laft 
trench: fo marking out a fecond trench clofe to 
the firlf, of the fame width, then proceed in the 
trenching and Ridging, previously paring the 
top of the fecond trench with all weeds, rub- 
bilh, or dung thereon, if any, into the bottom of 
the firft, and then dig the ground of the fecond 
along regularly, the proper width and depth 
as above; turning the earth fpit and fpit into 
the firft open trench, laying it in a raifed 
ridge lengthways thereof, without breaking it 
fine, but rather to lie fomewhat rough and 
hollow, according as the nature of the foil 
admits, that the whole may thereby have a 
greater equal benefit of the free air, fun, rains, 
froft, &c. to meliorate and improve its quality 
as much as poffible for the advantage of its fu¬ 
ture produce: fo thus proceeding with ano¬ 
ther trench in the* fame manner, continue the 
fame with the whole, trench and trench, to the 
end of the plat of ground ; filling up the laft 
trench with the earth ot the firft opened, 
af'orefiikl, having been carried thence, and 
laid convenient for this purpofe, laying it 
now ridge-wavs as in the preceding trenches. 

Thus the ground remaining in Ridges, one, 
two, or fcvcral months, till wanted for fowing 
c.r planting, receives the advantage of fallow 
more eflentially than if digged or trenched le¬ 
vel ; ami is foon levelled down for feeds, 
plants, &c. according as wanted ; in which, 
bv the frefh ftirring or moving the ground, 
proves an additional improvement, as before 
ohferved, by farther dividing and loofeningthc 
earth. 

Obfervc, that in the work of levelling down 
the Ridged ground, as occafionally wanted, 
ihould proceed regularly, ridge and ridge, 
long-wavs, levelling the earth equally to the 
right and left, loofening any folid parts, and 
breaking now all large rough lumps and clods 
moderately fine ; forming the whole m an 
even regular furfacc, in order for fowing and 
planting as required. 

Generally in levelling clown Ridged ground 
for fowing of feeds particularly, it is not ad- 
vifablc to lay down more tluln can be fown 
tire fame or next day, while the furfacc is 
safrefh flit red, t’fpceiaHv in bro:ul-cafl lowing 
and raking in the feed, as tnoft generally all 
tolerably light mellow foils are more yielding 
to the rake while the furfacc is frefh moved ; 
or hefote cither rendered wet by rain, &c. or 
very dry and hardened in the top earth by the 
fun, air, and winds, in dry weather, in the 
tyring months, &c. and likewife, for fowing 
fee.cls by bedding in and covering in with earth 
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from five alleys, tec. or With earth rafted offthe 
beds for that purpofe, it would generally be 
moil fucceffeful to perform it in a frefh ftirred 
furfacc; though not fo material in drill {ow¬ 
ing: and be fines, when feeds are cornmitfed 
to the earth while it is in a frefli turned up 
furface, efpecially in a dry feafon, is more 
promotive in forwarding a free regular germi¬ 
nation fooner than in ground that has lain 
fome time after digging or levelling down, as 
abovp; though fome grounds ot a wet, or 
heavy, ftifF temperament, fometimes require 
to lie .a few days after digging or levelling 
down, in order' for the rough cloddy furface 
to mellow in fome degfte, either by drying a 
little, or by having a moderate rain, or fome- 
times l>oth, to meliorate the lumpy clods, 
pliant to the rake, in the cafe of broajl-caft 
fowing and raking in the feed, as above ob- 
ferved. 

However, in ground prepared by digging or 
levelling down, defigned for fowing feed in 
drills, or for any kind of planting, it is not 
always fo material in obferving very particu¬ 
larly the above intimations, after the prepara*, 
tion of laying it down, though it is generally 
moft effectually-fuccefsful in all cafes tb Tow¬ 
er plant while* the prepared ground remains 
in fome tolerably frefh ftatc. 

RIV 1 N 1 A, Rivinia. 

Two fhrubhy evergreens for the ftovc com* 
pofu this genus : one a low upright plant, the 
other a high climber ; furnifhecl with heart- 
fliapcd and oval leaves, and tyikes of frnall 
apetalous flowers. 

Oafs and order, Tetrandria A'fonogynia. 

Charaffcrs.] C A L vx, four oblong-oval, co¬ 
loured, permanent leaves. Corolla, no 
petals. Stamina, four, and fome. eight 
permanent filaments, having frnall anthera*. * 
Pjstillum, a large roundifh germen, iliort 
ftvle, and obtufc ftigma. Peric arpium, a 
globular unilocular berry lodged clofe in 'the 
calyx, having one roundifh feed. 1 

The fpccics are, 

1. Rivinia hnm’tlis.. 

Dwarf Tctrandrtus Jamaica Rivinia.] Hath 
a low fhrubhy ftem, dividing and branching 
three or four feet high ; hcart-fhaped leaves, 
and long tyikes of frnall tetrandrous flowers, 
fucrrtdei! by icd berried 

Varieties.] Downy while*leaved—white- 
flowered—Scarlet-flowered. * 

2. Riyi nia offandria. 

Climbing Obfandrotis Jmerican Rivinia.] 
Rites with a fhrubhy, climbing, br.mchv ftem. 
fifteen or eighteen feet higiu Oval-ipeai- 
fhaped leaves, and loofe fpikes of final! oc- 
tandrous flowers, fuccceded bv blue borne*. 

0 Cl V Both 
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Seth the fpecies are evergreen, and being 
tender exotics from the warmeft part&df Ame¬ 
rica, muft be kept always in pors and placed 
among the ftovc plants, where they will flow¬ 
er rooft times of the year: the flowers are 
apetalous, feparately finall, but numerous in 
each fpike, anting in great abundance from 
the tides and ends of the branches, fucceeded 
by berries. 

They arcraifed from feed Town in pots, and 
plunged in a bark-bed. Try them alto by 
layers and cuttings, a flirted by heat. 

ROBINIA, Falfe Acacia. 

Contifts of hardy deciduous trees and throbs 
for-ornamental plantations, and tender kinds! 
for the hot-houfe coile&ion; adorned with ; 
pinnated and quaternate leaves ; and pendu¬ 
lous clufters of papilionaceous flowers. 

Oafs and order, • Diadclphia Dccandria . 

Characters.] Calyx is monophyllous, and 
four-parted, having the three under fegments 
narrow, the other broad. Corolla is pa¬ 
pilionaceous, having a large, round, patent vex- 
illum, two oval wings, with (hoi t appendices, 
and a nearly fcmi-orbicidar deprefled carina. 
Stamina, ten diaddphous filaments, and. 
roundifti anther*. Fistillum, a cylindric 
oblong germen, tlender bent ftyle, and hairy 
ftigma. Pericarp IUM, a large, oblong, corn- 
preffed pod, having kidney-thaped feeds. 

There are about feven fpecies retained in 
our garden? ; all of the tree and (hrub kind; 
five of them hardy for the (hrubbery, and two 
tender for the ftove. 

Hardy Kinds.. 

Tliefe confift of two large tree kinds, and 
three or four moderate and finall fhrubs, all 
deciduous, natives of foreign parts, America, 
Siberia, and Tartary, but all hardy enough to 
fuCceed in our open plantations. 

I.. Rojbtnia Pfeud-Acacia. 

(Pfeudo-Acacia) Falfe Acacia, or American 
Robinia .] Rifes with a ftrong, woody trunk, 
dividing and branching thirty or forty feet 
high armed with ftrong (pines.; large, long, 
pinnated leaves of nine or ten pair of oval 
lobes, and an odd one, having prickly ftipulse, 
and long pendulous raccmous cl ufters of papi¬ 
lionaceous, white, odoriferous flowers, one 
on each pedicle, fucceeded by fmooth feed- 
pods. 

Variety.'] Echmated, or Prickly-podded 
American Falfe Acacia. 

Glows thirty or forty feet high, having 
leaves and flowers like the others, but witn 
fliort very prickly pods. 

2. RoBlNIA hifpida. 

Hijpid American Robinia, commonly called 
Rofe Acacia..] Glows fifteen or twenty feet 



high, but appears like » moderate (hrub m 
EngianA armed with fpines, and hifpid hairs 
on every part, having leaves and flowers form¬ 
ed like the other: hut the flowers arc of a 
beautiful rofe-colour, making a fine Appear¬ 
ance. 

This is a very beautiful flowering rtmih, 
for the principal compartments of die (hrub¬ 
bery. 

3. Robinia Caragana. ¥ 

Siberian Abrupt-leaved Robinia.] Rifes with 

a lhrubby Hem, branching eight or ten feet 
high, or more: abruptly pinnated leaves of 
five or fix pair of oval lobes, not terminated 
by an odd one, and-(iinple or unhranchcd pe- 
duncuii, fuftaining fmall yellow flowers. 

4. Robinia frutefeens. 

Shrubby Quaternate-leaved Siberian Robi¬ 
nia.] Hath a fhrubby Hem, brandling fix or 
eight feet high, quaternate oval leaves, on 
thort foot-ftalks, and iimplc peduncuh, fuf¬ 
taining yellow flowers. 

5. Robinia pigmaa. 

Dwarf Quatcrnate-leavcd Siberian Robinia.] 
Hath a low (hruhby item, branching about 
three feet high. Quaternate, wedge-ihaped, 
clofc-(ittii»g leaves; and fimple pedunculi, 
fuftaining yellow flowers. 

The above five hardy fpecies flower here 
annually, the firft fort in June and die others 
in May. The flowers are all papilionaceous 
and tetrapeealous ; ariiing from the fides and 
ends of the branches; which in the firft two 
forts and varieties being produced in long cluf- 
ters, make a fine appearance, particularly the 
Rofe Acacia ; and njoft of the forts are f tic- 
cccded by feed-pods, ripening in September, 
particularly the laft three fpecies. 

They arc all proper furniture for cmhellifil¬ 
ing theShrubberies, will fuccged any where, 
and exhibit a fine variety with their pinnated 
aid quaternate leaves, and the Vfend-Acacia, 
and varieties, alio with the unmet ous duffers 
of flbwers, but are nioft ornamentally beauti¬ 
ful in the Robinia hifpida, or Rofe Acacia. 

. Hot-houfe Kinds. 

Confifts of two tree and (hrub fpecies, na¬ 
tives of the warm parts of America and In¬ 
dia. 

6. Robinia violacea. 

Violet American Robinia.]' Hath a wood” 
trunk, branching twenty feet high; pinnated 
leaves of eight or ten pair of oval lobes, and 
an odd one ; and cl ufters of violct-colourcd 
flowers, two on each pedicle. 

Varieties.] With dark-blue-flowers—fcar- 
let-flowered-—qnd with leaves having fpear- 
ibaped lobes—oblong lobes, flee. 

7. Robinia mitis. 
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Smtoth Indian kehiduitil Horti 
fliruhby fteriv atvlbntticbes; 
of feveral pair of oval lobes, and an odd one ?*, 
and cl afters of whitiih flowers, three on each 
pedicle.* 

All the hardy fpecies being; for the fhrubbe¬ 
ry, may be had at the nurferies, particularly 
the fiYft two fpecies and varieties, and the Ca- 
ragana, &c. and may all be planted in any com¬ 
mon foil and fituation. 

But the two tender fpecies muft always be 
kept in pots, and placed in the ftove. 

Method of Propagation, 

The hardy kinds arc raifed from feeds, cut¬ 
tings, layers, and fuckers. 

By Seeds.—In March, fow them in any 
bed of light mould, half an inch deep: the 
plants \yill come up in lefs than two months, 
the firft fpecies and varieties in particular, the 
others fometimes not till fpring after, unlefs 
fown in autumn: give occafional weeding 
and watering, and in the fpring following 
plant them out in nurfery-rows, to have two 
or three years’ growth. 

By Cuttings.—In O&obcr or November, 
having a quantity of cuttings of the young 
fhoots, plant them in a fhady border, and they 
will be rooted well in one year. 

By Layers —Lay the young wood in au¬ 
tumn, they will be rooted by autumn fol¬ 
lowing. 

By Suckers.—The firft two fpecies general¬ 
ly fend up plenty from the root, which tranf- 
plant any time from October till March. 

The tender (oils are raifed from feed, cut¬ 
tings, and lavas, aflifted bv artificial heat. ' 

KONDLLF/riA. 

This genus tuvniffics the flovc with two 
woody exotics, garniihed with oblong-oval I 
leaves. ;;*1 patiiculatcd flowers. 

Cl a is and order, Pentandria Afonogynia. 

Ch<.! vrta s.'\ Calyx, a monophyllous. top- 
(11aped cup, fitting cm the gerir.cn, with the 
brim cut into five acute pairs. Corolla, 
monopetalous and tunnel-lhaped, die tube is 
ylinducand bellied at the top, with the bor-^ 
dcr reflexed, rouudifn, and cut into five paits. i 
Stamina, five awl limped filaments, topped] 
with limpie aniherae. Pistillcm. a round- 
ilh genual under the flower, Hauler ftyle, 

_ j yjwned with a bifid lligma. Per icarfium, 
a rotmdilh, coronated, bilocular c&pfule, con¬ 
taining many feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

l. Rondelkti a amricana. 

American RondeUtia.] Riles with a woody 
ftem, eight or ten feet high, with branches 
covered with a lmooth.grecnilh bark, and gar- 


..... with oblong, feAtieteaves, .fitting: ciofe 
to tbe- branches; the flowen arc' white, and 
come otitvon a dichotomous panicle. 

2. RoNdeletia hirta , . 

Hairy Rondelttia.} Rifes with a woody 
ftem, ' fix or feven feet high, dividing into fe¬ 
veral branches gamiihed with oval-oblong, 
pointed, hairy leaves, {landing on footftalks; 
the flowers arc yellowifli, and come out On a 
trichotomous panicle, and are of a fragrant 
odour. 

Thefe plants being natives of the Weft In¬ 
dies, muft be conftantly kept in the (love; 
their propagation is by feeds which fhould be 
fown early on a hot-bed in the fpring, and 
when the plants are come up three or four 
inches high, muft be tranfplanted into fingle 
pots, and plunged in the bark-pit, and after¬ 
ward treated'as other plants of the like na¬ 
ture. 

ROSA, Rofe-Tree. 

This noted genus comprehends numerous 
deciduous flowering flirubs, and an evergreen 
all of hardy growth, and the pride of the 
flirubby flowering tribe, for adorning the 
plcafurc-ground's, &cc. with their large elegant 
flowers, in great profulion, for feveral months 
in fummer; are garniflied with pinnated 
rough leaves, of from three to five or feven 
lobes; and numerous large, pcntapctalous, 
very odoriferous flowers, comprifing many 
double varieties of Angular beauty. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Potygynia. 

Charafiers.] Calyx is monophyllous, ven- 
tricofe, and flefliy below, arid divided at lop. 
into five long, narrow, fpear-fhaped fegmeots, * 
two of which alternately having appendices 
on their fides, two alternately naked, and the 
fifth fometimes appcndiculatcd on one fide 
only., Corolla, fiveobverfely heart-fhaped 
petals, inferred into the calyx. Stamina, 
numerous Ihort capillary filaments, infer ted 
into the neck of the calyx, and trigonous au- 
therze. Pistillum, numerous germina in 
the bottom of the calyx, and numerous very 
Ihort hairy flyles, (Irattly comprefled in the 
neck of the calyx, and inferred into the tides 
of the germcn, crowned by obtufe ftigmas,. 
Pf.ricarvium, the flefliy bafe of the calyx 
becomes a turbinated, flefliy, foft, unilocular 
berry, having numerous oblong hairy feeds,, 
fattened on each fide ro the calyx. 

The forts of Rofes arc very numerous, and 
the butaniflsfind it very difficult to determine 
with accuracy, which arc fpecies, and whit h 
varieties, as well as which ate varieties of the 
refpedive fpecies; on which account Linnwus, 
and lomc other eminent authors, are inclined 

to 
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to think that there is only one real fpecies of 
Rofe, which is the Rofa canine, or ijbg-Rofe 
of the hedges, &c. aiid that all the other forts 
are accidental varieties of it; however, ac¬ 
cording to the prefent arrangement, they ftand 
divided into eighteen fuppofed fpecies, each 
deferihed to have fome particular mark of di¬ 
ll indlion, though in feveral forts is not very 
confpicuous; and agreeable So the fpecihc de- 
feription of thefeveral fpecies, each compre¬ 
hends fome varjeties, which in fome forts are 
but few, others numerous. 

The fuppofed fpecies and their varieties are 
as follow : 

1. Rosa canina. 

Canine Reft, or )Vild Dog-Rofe of the 
. Hedges, or Hep-tree.] Grows'five or fix feet 
high, having prickly {talks and branches, pin 
nated, five or feyen" lolred leaves, with acu- 
leated footftalks; lmooth pedunculi; oval, 
fmooth germina, and fmall (ingle flowers. 

Varieties .] Red-flowered Canine Rofe— 
white-flowered. 

They grow wild in hedges abundantly all 
over tije kingdom, and are fometimes ad¬ 
mitted into gardens, a few to increafe the va¬ 
riety of the fhrubbery collection. 

2. Rosa alba. 

Common White Rofe.] Grows five or fix 
feet high, having a green ftem and branches, 
armed with prickles ; hifpid pedunculi; oval, 
fmooth germina, and large white flowers. 

Varieties. Large double White Rofe—fe- 
mi-doubie White. Rofe—dwarf fingle White 
Rofe — maiden's-blufh White Rofe, being 
.large, produced in cluftcrs, and of a white anil 
blufh-red colour. 

5 . Rosa pallica. 

Galltean, or Common Red Rofe. J Grows 
from about three or four to eight or ten feet 
high, in different varieties, pinnated three, five, 
or feven lobed leaves, and large, feini-double, 
red, and other coloured flowers, in the different 
varieties of the plants relatives of the fame 
fpecies. ' 

The fpecific description is,—Rofe, with 
hifpid, prickly branches, and petioles; hifpid 
pedunculi, And oval hifpid germina. 

Varieties .] This fpecies coinprifcs three or 
four principal varieties of Rofcs, fuppofed o- 
riginally a progeny thereof, as hearing nearly 
the above fpeciiie diftin&iou ; confiftiug of 
the following forts. 

Common Red Officinal Rofe.] Grows crc£t, 
about three or four feet high, having fmall 
blanches,'With hut few prickles; and large, 
fpreading, half-double, deep-red flowers. 

The flowers being aftringent, are ufed in 


medicine, bene gathered for that ufe while- in 
the bud, or before they begin to open ; and 
they fetch a good price at maiket, where they 
are fold by the peck, or bn flic 1, and yay fuffi- 
ciently for the culture of a large quantity of 
plants; for which purpofe the London gar¬ 
deners plant them in clofe ranges, forming 
low hedges, a foot or two high, keeping them 
down by an annual clipping in autumn ; and 
thev produce great quantities of flowers. • 

Marbled Rofe .j Grows four or five feet 
high. Having brownilh branches with but few 
prickles, and large double finely-marbled red 
flowers. 

Double Virgin Rofe.] Glows five or fix 
feet high, having greenilh branches, with 
feurce any (pines, anil large pale-red flowers. 

Rofa Mundi , (Rofe of the fVorldJ ot Jiriped 
Red Rofe.] Is a variety of the common Red 
Rofe, glowing but three or four feet high ; 
having 1 lrgefpreadingfemi-doublered dowers, 
beautifully ftriped with white—and deep-red. 

4. Rosa damafertta. 

Damo/k Red Rofe.] Grows five or fix to 
eight or ten feet high, having grecnilh brandies, 
armed with ihort acttlci, and g.arniihcd with 
oval-lohed leaves, and moderately double, fine 
red, very fragrant flowers. 

The fpecific defeription is, — Rofe with 
prickly branches and petioles; pinnated leaves, 
with oval, pointed, villous leaves, hifpid pe¬ 
duncles, femi-pinnatc cups, and oval, lurgid, 
hifpid germina. 

Varieties. ] This fpecies is comprehenfivc in 
feveral vety noted fuppofed varieties thereof, 
viz,. 

White Damafk Rtfe.] Grows eight or ten 
feet high, with very prickly branches, oval 
leaves, and whitifh blufli flowers, becoming 
gradually of a pu:e white colour, 

Jl’ttjh Damn fit Ref . ] Grows eight or ten 
feet high, with grecnilh branches, armed with 
(hurt prickles; oval leaves, and faint-red 
flowers. 

York and Lancafler variegated Rofe.] 
Grows five, fix, or eight feet high, or mote ; 
[rearing variegated red flowers ; con Sifting of 
a mixture of red and white ; alfo frequently 
difpnfed in elegant ftripes, fonieiinics in half 
of the flower, and fometimes in fome of the 
petals. v 

Monthly Rofe.] Grows about four or five 
feet high, with green, very prickly (hoots ; 
producing middle-fixed, modcratclv-double, 
delicate flowc/s, of different colours in the va¬ 
rieties. 

Varieties are,] Common red-flowered 
Monthly Rofe—blufli-flowered—whitc-flow- 

cred 
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ercd—ft riped-floyvered.— All of. which blow 
both early and late, and often produce flower* 
feveral months in the year, as May* June, 
and July*; and frequently again in Auguit, or 
September; andfomctimes, in fine mild feafons, 
continues till November or December: hence 
the name Monthly Rofe. 

It is generally the earlieft blowing Rofe; 
but as it begins to lhoot early in the fpring, 
the btids are often cut by the froft, fo as to 
prevent their blowing fair and plcnteoufly; 
the plants ihotdd therefore have a fomewhat 
flickered warm fituation; fomc fhould, alfo 
be planted againll a warm wall; and is a pro¬ 
per fort to pot tor forcing. 

Rlu/h Belgic Rofe. ] Grows three or four 
feet high, or more ; having greenifii prickly 
brant hes, five or fcvcn-lobcd leaves, and nu¬ 
merous, very double, blulli-red flowers, with 
fliort petals, evenly arranged. 

Rt f Belgic Rofe.'] Having greeni111 and red 
(hoots and leaves, and fine double deep-red 
llowcis. 

Velvet Rofe."] ( 3 rows three or four feet high, 
armed with but tew prickles, producing luige 
velvet red flowers, comprifing feini-double 
and double varieties, all of them very beautiful 

Rocs. 

5. Rosa In tea. 

Velio :v Aufh'ian Rofe.] Grows five or fix 
feet high, having reddiih very prickly lhoots ; 
and numeiuus linall, bright-yellow flowers. 

The fpecirir dctciipiion is,— Rofe with 
brain hes .11 meet with lliuight prickles, fpimi- 
loits 1 up and petioles, with Imooth pcduucuii, 
ami gl /"I'e :mouth geiiunu. 

D-.uMe ) V: A* J Glows fixer feven 
feet high , luo .vuim munches, armed wirfi 
nutnc; us largi ami I’m. ill vellowith p t it kies; 
and huge vuv doubj vtllow flowers. 

Red .i>i I Y< . if ... /h -U't R r J Grows five 
or fix tie; high, tuning (lender, rtdiiim 
brain hi s, aimed with (hoi;, brownish aeulci; 
and witli flowers of a reddilh copper colour on 
■ tie fide, the other fide vcllow. 

This is a curious vaiioiy, and the flowers 
affiime a Angularly agiccable appearance. 

6. Rosa tmbiKuta. 

'lurbinated. cr F>talk fort Rofe.] Glows 
ei<rht or ten feet high., is a vigorous (hooter, 
Htr 1 tli hrowuiih branches, thinly aimed wall 
ftrong prickles ; and produces largith, double, 
purplim-red floweis, that blow irregularly, 
and have but little fragrance. 

The fpcciric dulcripjon is,—Rofe with 
fparfed, recurved piieklcs, villous petioles, 
pilous peduncles, and top-lhaped pilous ga¬ 
mma. 

7. Rosa ccntifolia. 
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» Hujtdred-ltaved Red Re/e,‘ (de.] Grows 
from about three or four to fix or eight feet 
high, in different forts, all of them .hifpid and 
prickly; pinnated threeaind.five-Jdbed leaves, 
and large very double red flowers, having very 
numerous petals, and of different (hades of co¬ 
lours in the varieties. 

Specific defeription is,—Rofe with hifpid 
and prickly (talks and branches, inermous or 
unarmed petioles ; hifpid pcduucuii, and oval 
hifpid germina. 

Varieties arc. 

Common Dutch hundred-leaved Rofe."] Grows 
three or four feet high, with erect greeni(h 
branches, but moderately armed with prickles ; 
and large, remarkably dodble red flower, with 
(hort regularly arranged petals. 

Rlujh hundred-leaved Rofe .] Grows like the 
other, with large, very double, pale-red flow¬ 
ers. 

Velvet Rofe.'] Grows three or four feet high, 
armed with but few prickles, producing large 
velvet red flowers, comprifing femi-double and 
double roles. 

8. Rosa provincialis. ^ 

Provence Rofe .j Grows five or fix feer, 

with greenifh-brown, piicjdy branches, and 
very large double globular red flowers, with 
large petals folding over one another, more 
or lefs in the varieties. 

Specific defeription is,—Rofe with branches 
armed with fparied fub-reflexed prickles, hif¬ 
pid petioles and peduncles, roundilh hifpid 
germina, and oval folioles, villous under¬ 
neath. 

Peuietics are,] Common Red Provence Rofe, 
—White Provence Role—and Pale Provence 
Rofe ; cai h of which having large r, and fo me¬ 
wl iat lool'cr petals than the following for.t.— 
Cabbage Provence Rofe; having the petals 
elol’ely folded over one another like cabbages 
—.Dun h Cabbage Rofe, very large, and cab¬ 
bages tolerably—Childing Provence Rofe — 
Rofe of Meaux or Dwarf Rofe—Great Royal 
Role, grows fix or eight feet high, producing 
remaikubly large, fomewhat loofe, hut very 
elegant flowers.—All thefe are large double 
red (lowers, fomewhat globular at firlt blow¬ 
ing, becoming gradually a little (pleading at 
top, and ate ail very ornamental fragrant 
Rules. 

9. Rosa mufeofa. 

Mofs Provence Rofe J Grows crc£tly, four 
or five feet high, having brownilii Hulks and 
branches, very olofely armed with limit 
prickles, and double, crimfon-rcd (lowers; 
having the calyx and upper part of the pedun¬ 
cle furrounded with a rough mofiy-hke (ul>- 
tlancc, effecting a curious Angularity. 
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This is a fi ne delicate Rofe, of a high fcai* 
glance, which, together with its molly calyx 
and peduncles, renders it of great eftnnation 
as a curiofity. ~ 

10. Rosa cinnnmomca. 

Cinnamon Roje.'] Grows five- or fix feet 
high, or more, with puvplifh branches, thinly 
aculcated; pinnated five or feven-lobed leaves, 
having almoft inermous petioles; fmooth pe¬ 
dunculi, and fmooth globular germina ; and 
fmall purplifk-red cinnamon-fcentcd flowers, 
early in May. 

Varieties.} With double flowers—fingle- 
flowered. 

11 . Rosa alpina. 

jilpint inermous Rofe .] Grows five or fix 
feet high, having fmooth, or unarmed, red- 
diih branches; pinnated, feven-lobcd, fmooth 
-leaves, fomewhat hifpid pedunculi, oval ger¬ 
mina,’ and deep-red iingle flowers; api>cariiig 
in May. 

This fpecies, as being inermous, or free 
from all kind of armature common to the 
other forts of" Rofes. is efleemed as a Angu¬ 
larity ; and’from its inermous property, is 
often called the Virgin Rofe. 

12. Rosa cateiina, 

Carolina and Virginia Rofe , &c.] Grows fix 
or eight feet high, or more; having fmooth, 
mtdiffi branches, very thinly aculcated; pin¬ 
nated, fevcn-lobed, fmooth leaves, with prick¬ 
ly ioot-ftalks; fomewhat hifpid pedunculi, 
globofe hifpid gcrmen, and iingle led flowers, 
in clutters, appearing moftly in Auguft and 
Sepremlier. 

Varieties .] Spreading Carolina Rofe—Up¬ 
right Carolina Role-Dwarf Pcnnfylvanian 
Rofe, with Angle and double rcd-ilowers— 
American palc-rcd Rofe—Great Burnet-leaved, 
fingle-flowered—Gi eat Burnet-leaved, double 
flowered. 

'Phis fpecies and varieties grow naturally in 
different parts of North America ; they effect 
a tine variety in our gardens, and are in efti- 
mation for their ferotinous, or latc-fiowcr ing 
property, as they often continue in blow from 
Augutt until Odtobcr; and the flowers are 
fucceeded by nurr.erous, red, berry-like heps 
iu autumn, cauling a variety all winter. 

13. Rosa villoja. 

Vi Horn, or jdppie-hearing Rofe. ] Grows Ax or 
eight fca high, having ttrong, erect, brownitti, 
fmooth brant hes, aculcated fparfcdly ; pin¬ 
nated, ftvcu-Lhcd, villofc, or hairy-leaves, 
ddwny underneath; wiih prickly fuoi-ltalks, 
hifpid peduncles, globular, prickly gcrmen; 
and large iingle red flowers, fucceeded by 
large, round, prickly heps, as big us little 
apples. Vqriety, with double flowers. 
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This fpecies merits admittance in every col¬ 
lection as a curiofity for the Angularity of its 
fruit, both for variety and ufc ; for it having 
a -thick pulp of an. agreeable acid Tclifh, 1$ 
often made into a tolerable good fweet-meat- 

14. Rosa pimpinellifolia. 

Small Burnet-leaved Rcfe.~\ Grows about 
a yard high, aculeated fparfcdly; fmall, neatly 
pinnated, feven-lobcd leaves, having qjttuh* 
folioles, and rough petioles; fmooth pedun¬ 
cles ; globular, fmooth germcn j and fmall 
Angle flowers. 

Varieties.'] With red flowers—and with 
white flowers. * 

row wild in Englaud, &c. and arc 
eulrivateer in ttirubbcries for variety. 

15. Rosa fpinojijjima. 

Mojl Spinous, or Dwarf Scotch Rofe. ] 
Grows but two or three feet nigh, very clofe- 
ly armed with fpines ; fmall, neatly pinnated, 
tcvcn-lobcd leaves, with prickly foot-flalks; 
prickly pedunculi; oval, fmooth germina ; mul 
numerous, fmall. Angle flowers, fucceeded 
by round, dark-purple heps. 

Varieties .] Common white-flowered—red- 
flowered — ttriped-flowered — marbled-flow¬ 
ered—yellow-flowered. 

They gTow naturally in England, and Scot¬ 
land, &c. the firft variety rifes near a yard 
high, the others but one or two feet; all of 
which arc Angle-flowered; but the flowers 
being numerous all over the branches, make 
a pretty appearance in a collection. 

16. Rosa egluntertc. 

Eglantine Rofe , or Svcct Briar .J Grows 
flve or Ax feet high, having green branches, 
armed with ttrong fpines fpailcdly ; pinnated, 
feven-lobcd, odoriferous leaves, with acute 
folioles, and rough ioot-ftalks; fmooth pe¬ 
dunculi ; globular fmooth germina, and fmall 
pale-red flowers. 

Varieties .] Common fmglc-flowcred—femi- 
doublc-flowcrcd — double-flowered — bluih 
double-flowered —evergreen double-flowered 
—veilow- flowered. 

■ This fpecies grows naturally in fome parts 
of England, and in Switzerland. 

It claims culture in every garden for the 
odoriferous property of its leaves ; and ihould 
be planted in the borders, and other compaf^ 
incuts contiguous to walks, or near the habita¬ 
tion, where the plants will impart their re- 
frcfhing fragrance very profufely all around ; 
and the young branches arc excellent for im¬ 
proving the odour of nofe-gays and bow-pots; 
and for which purpofe the London gardeners 
raife great quantities for fale, of the common 
Angle kind, which they cfledl by feed, fovving 
it in autumn, or fpring, in drills an inch deep ; 
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tnd the plants may either remain, or be 
tianfplanted where required. See the Propa¬ 
gation. 

But tfig double-flowered kinds, and yellow 
variety are continued the fame, only by fuckers 
and layers. 

17. Rosa mofehata. 

Afu/k-Rofe .] Hath weak, fmooth, green 
{talks' and branches, riling by fupport, from 
fix to eight or ten feet high, or more, thinly 
armed with ftrong fpines; pinnated, feven- 
lohed. fmooth leaves, the lobes oblong, and 
pointed; with prickly foot-dalks ; hifptd pe¬ 
duncles ; oval liifpid germina; and all the 
branches terminated by large paniculate cluf- 
ters, of pure-white, mufk-lccntcd flowers in 
Augud, &c. 

Vanities .] With Angle flowers—and with 
double flowers. 

18. Rosa J'emptrvirens. 

Jivcr-grcen Mu/k Rofc.'] Hath fomewhat 
trailing (talks and branches, riling by fupport 
five or fix feet high, or more, having a fmooth 
hark, armed with prickles ; pinnated, five- 
lobed, fmooth, Alining, cvcr-grccn leaves, 
with prickly petioles ; hifpid pcdunculi; oval 
hilpid germen; and all the branches termi¬ 
nated by cluders of pure-white flowers of a 
muiky fragrance ; appearing the end of July, 
and in Augud. 

The lempervirent property of this elegant 
fpccies renders it a curioiity among the Rofy 
tribe; it alfo makes a fine appearance as a 
flowering flirub. 

The two lad fpccics and varieties flower in 
Augud ; and arc remarkable for producing 
them numeroufly in cluders, continuing in fut- 
cefllon till Odlobcr or November. They Ihould 
generally be allow cd fupport of (lakes, or fome 
planted againd a wall, &cc. 

All the above fpccics of Ro/a, and their rc- 
fpedive varieties, are of the flirub kind ; all 
deciduous, except the lad fort, and of hardy 
growth, fuccccd in any common loil and (i- 
tuation, and flower annually in great abun-. 
dance from May till Otdobcr, indifferent forts ; 
though the general flowering feafon tor the 
principal part of them is June and July ; but 
in a full cotlc&ion of the different fpecics, 
the blow is continued in eondant fucccffion 

,’eral months, even fometimes from May till 
near Chridmas ; producing their flowers uni- 
verially on the fame year’s lhoots, riling from 
tbofe of the year before, generally on long 
pcdunculi, each tei minuted by one or more 
Rol'cs, which, in their chata&cridic date, 
confids each of five large petals, and many 
damina ; but in the doubles, the petals are 
very numerous) and in fome forts, the flowers 
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are fucceeded by fruit ripening to a red colour 
in autumn ana winter; from the feed of 
which the plants may he raifed; but the moll 
certain and'cligible mode of propagating moil 
of the forts is by fuckers and layers ; and by 
which methods they may be iticrcafed very 
expeditioufly iu great abundance.—See their 
Propagation. 

AH thefe fhruhs are fine ornamental furni¬ 
ture for every garden, in the exceeding beauty 
and fragrance of their elegant flowers; and 
as they will all grow any where without much 
trouble of culture, only a little occafionai 
pruning, and may be obtained at all the nur- 
feries, at moderate rates, every garden may 
be eafily furnifhed with a full colle&ion; and 
being poflefled of a few of eaeh fort, they will 
mod of them foon increafe the dock conii- 
derably by fuckers. 

The feafon for planting all the forts is any 
time in open weather from O&ober till March, 
and they will all flower in perfection the fol¬ 
lowing fummer; but if occafion requires, they 
may be tranfplanted fo late as any time in 
April, or even the beginning of May, which 
late planting is fometimes defignediy pradtifed 
to a few occafionally, to obtain a late bloom in 
autumn; however, the earlier the planting is 
performed, the Arongcr the plants will flower. 

When thefe (hrubs are defigned for the 
fhrubbery, and common flower borders, they 
diould be planted fingly ; and may be trained 
with a fingle dem, one, two, or more feet 
high, and then encouraged to branch out into 
a hulhy head; though when they are required 
to exhibit a more bulky growth, they are often 
differed to branch away immediately from die 
bottom; as they will blow plentifully in any 
mode of training; however, I diould advile 
keeping them to a ihort, (ingle Acm below, 
and let them form a budiv head upward two, 
three, or four, to five or fix feet high, ac¬ 
cording to their refpedtive growths ; or fome 
forts being permitted to run, and have fupport, 
will grow much higher; 1 having, for curiofity, 
run fome with a Imglc dem, from five or fix 
to nine or ten feet, fupported ere&, with a 
tall duke, or fmall pole, and at that height 
they formed a fmall branchy head, and pro¬ 
duced plenty of Rofes; but for general 
growth, anioderatcly-low, full, branchy head, 
of the former-mentioned heights, is the mod 
eligible; and fome may be run up more or 
Ids to effedl greater variety, or fome large- 
growing forts being planted againd a wall, 
&c. they may he trained to fcvcral feet extent 
both horizontally and upright. AH of which, 
in their different growths, in regard to culture, 
is not very material; efpeciullv m the common 
6 H * rtandafd 
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ftmndardbufties; confiding chiefly in clearing: 
die bottom from fuckers, in winter, whicn 
will ferve for new- plants, and thin the head 
occaiionally, when grown too thidk and con- 
fufed, and reduce any long rambling (hoot, 
and cut out dead wood ; but as thefe (hrubs 
produce their flowers generally on the young 
(hoots, fome are occafionnlly cut down a little 
to a clofe head in autumn or winter, to force 
out a greater quantity of flowers, which how¬ 
ever wiU probably be proportionally finaller ; 
though thofe who want them for (ale in the 
markets, &c. endeavour to procure as large a 
quality as pofliblc; however, in their cul¬ 
ture in borders, fhrubberies, and other com¬ 
partments for ornamental flowering, they 
fhould be inoftly permitted to run up, with 
moderately full heads, and kept to fome regu¬ 
larity, as above. 

But where large quantities of the flowers 
are required, particularly for falc, as is the cate 
about London, the gardeners generally plant 
the (hrubs in clofe rows, forming a fort of 
hedge, putting them in by trench-planting, a 
foot didance in the tow ; and in their culture 
keep them down to one, two, or three feet 
high, according to the forts, by {hearing or 
dipping them annually, in autumn or winter, 
at top and fides, in order to force out a greater 
quantity of laterals the following year for flow- 
, ering, as before obferved. 

Some plants of the bed forts may alfo be 
planted againd a warm wall, to forward their 
{hooting for an early bloom; a few of the 
Monthly Rofcs in particular, alfo the Provence 
kinds, and cinnamon Rofe, &c. But as the 
Monthly Rofe fhoots early in the fpring, as 
formeily hinted, it is always proper to have 
fon.c plants of that fort againil tome warm 
fence, both for {hclter, and to forward the 
bloom. 

A few plants of the bed forts of Rofes fhould 
alfo he potted to move occaliouully to adorn 
any particular compartment. 

Like wife, where there is convenience of 
forcing-frames, or hot-houfes, &c. it is pro¬ 
per alto to pot fome prime forts to force foi 
an early fpring bloom ; for by aid of the above 
departments of aitificial heat, Rofes may be 
forwarded to flowering in winter, or early in 
fpring; for w hit h purpofc, having fome piano 
of the monthly Role, common Provence, and 
Mols Provence, or any other choice forts, in 
pots, which in winter may he placed in any 
forcing-frames, worked cither by dung, bark, 
or fire heat, or placed in a hot-houlc, they 
aaay.be brought to flower in January, Febru¬ 
ary, and March, and continued in fucceflion 
plktus in the natural ground begin to 


flower, by haying different fupplies of plants 
placed for forcing at two or three weeks’ inter¬ 
val. A quantity of plants {hould generally be 
potted for this ufe annually, and if |hcy have 
a fummer’s growth in the pots, plunged in the 
ground, previous to the time of forcing, they 
will be more firmly rooted, fo as to flower iii 
greater perfe£Mon. See Forcing-Frame. 

Many of the gardeners about London credit ■ 
forcing-frames, or glafs-houfes, with •bark¬ 
pits on purpofc for forcing Rofes, as they arc 
generally ready fate, at an -early fcaibn, both 
the pots of plants in flower, ami the Rofes ga¬ 
thered as nofegays ; and fetch an extraordinary 
great price, which pays fufficicntly for forc¬ 
ing. 

Method of Propagation. 

The propagation of all the forts of Rofes is 
by fuckers—layers—budding—and fome forts 
by feeds. But fuckers is the moll common 
ami expeditious method for propagating moll 
of the fpccies. 

, By Suckers.—Aloft of the forts of Rofes 
fend up many fuckers annually from the root, 
attaining from one or two to three or four feet 
height, or more, in one fummer; and by thefe 
the ilirubs may he expcditioully propagated in 
great plenty; they may be taken up in au¬ 
tumn, winter, or early in fpring, with fome 
radicle fibres to their bottom ; and the flrongeft 
may be planted out finally, and the weakeft in 
nurfery lines for a year or two, or longer; 
they will readily grow, and will moll of them 
produce flowers the following fummer. 

When thefe fhrubs have grown into large 
bunches, with many flickers grown up to 
ftetns from the root, the whole may be taken 
up and flipped, or divided into fo many fepa- 
ratc plants, and planted out, as above. 

Obfcrve, that as the Mots Rofe, Mulk 
Role, Apple-bearing Rofe, and fome others, 
furnilh luckets but fparinglv, fo in default 
thereof muft have recourfc to lavcis, 01 bud¬ 
ding ; particularly for the Mofs Provence. * 

By Layers. --All the forts of thefe plants 
will grow by layers of the young (hoots ; and 
is an cfTedtu.d method ot propagation, for 
fuch forts in particular, that fparmgiy fuiniih 
fuckers, as the Mofs Prove nee, tec. as aforc- 
faid; and that to obtain plenty of (hoots for 
laying, a quantity ot the plants (huuld*W 
planted for (tools; which being headed down 
low, they will throw out plenty of (hoots near 
the ground in iumtner, for laying in autumn 
or winter following, by flit-laying, they will 
be rooted by next autumn, anti fit for trans¬ 
plantation, in nurtery rows; though fotne- 
times the Mofs Rofe, &c. require two years 
before they arc tolerably well rooted ; but of 
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thefe forts, you may alfo try layers of the ts monbpetalous, tubular below, and nngem 
young tender (hoots of the year, laved in fum- above, having the upper lip (holt and lafid, 
mer, any time in June, they will probably and the under one reflcxed and trifid, with die 
root a little the fame fcafon. However, the middle fegmcnt largeft. Stamina, two fa- 
layers of all the forts, after being properly bulate filaments, inclining towards die upper 
rooted, (hould be taken up in autumn, and lip, and ftmple anthers. Pistillum, a 
planted in the mirfery, to have one or two quadrifid germen; a ftyle like the (lamina, of 
years* growth, or to remain till wanted. tne fame length and nutation, and a Ample 
By Budding.—This is fometimes praelifed acute (ligma. Pericarpium, nonet four 
in propagating fome choice forts that feidom oval feeds lodged in the calyx, 
fend up tuckers freely, fuch as the Mofs Pro* The fpecies is, 
vence, &cc. asaforclaid; alfo, when intended Rosmarinus officinalis.. 
to have two, three, or more different forts of Common Officinal Rofemary.] Hath a fhrub- 
Rofcs upon the fame tree, for curiofity; work- by ftem branching numeroufly from the bor¬ 
ing them upon the Frankfort, or any other tom upwards, growing five or fix feet high, 
(hong- (hooting Rofc-ftocks railed from fuck- elofely garni (ned with narrow, linear, (tiff 
ers. leaves; and numerous finall purpli/h flowers 

By Seeds.—This is fometimes pradtifed to all along the upper part of the branches, 
try to obtain new varieties; alfo fometimes Varieties.'] Common narrow-leaved Rofe- 
for raifutg fome particular permanent fpecics, inary—broad-leaved —filver-ftriped-leaved— 
fuch as the Canine Rofc, Burnct-leavcd Role, gold-ftriped-leaved. 

Scotch Rofc, Apple-bearing Rofe, (ingle Sweet All the varieties are tolerably hardy ever- 
Briar, and fuch others as continue the fame greens, though the common green forts are 
hy feedlings; fowing them generally in au- the hardieft; the ftriped kinds are liable to 
tumn foon after they are ripe, and they will fufier hy hard frofls, if much expofed, or 
fometimes rife the following fpring; as, if not planted in wet ground, fo (hould have a warm. 
Town till the fpring feafon, mod of the forts lituation and dry foil; fome of thefe variegated 
are apt to remain till the fccond year before kinds (hould alio be potted, in order to nave 
they rife freely; fow them however, in any (helter of a green-houfe in winter. It (houki 
bed ot light earth, either in (hallow drills, or alfo be obferved, that all the varieties of Rofe- 
all over the ftirface, covering them half an mary (hould generally have a dry foil; and if- 
inch deep; and when the feedlings are a year poor, fandy, gravelly, or ruhbiihy, they will 
old, tranfplant them in nurlery-rows. bo more durable than in moift, rich land: in 

Obferve, however, that the double kinds, wet foils in particular, they are very liable to 
and other particular varieties of the fpecies in peri At in rigorous winters. However, all the 
general, cannot be continued the fame with ibrts will fuccecd in any common earth in a 
certainty by feeds, fo rouft always be propa- dry lituation. 

gated by fuckers or layers, &c. As to their ufes in gardening, the common 

But the common (ingle Sweet Briar, green forts are employed as medical plants, &c. 
when required in any conlidcrable quantity, and both green and variegated kinds claim ad* 
(hould generally be raifed from Iced, lowing mittance in the (hrubbery, to increafc the va- ( 
it in dribs half an inch deep, cither to remain, riety in the evergreen colledlion, allowing * 
or for tranlplantation ; though when deligned them a dry foil, and the ftriped forts in pam- 
to form a fort of hedge ot'this plant, to pro- culur a warm lituation, as above obferved: 
ciucc a crop of (hoots to <. ut for the fupply of plant fome of thefe forts alfo againft a warm 
markets during the fummer, it is eligible to fenc e, as a place of greater ihelter to prote& 
fow tire feed at once in a drill where the plants them in winter. 

are always to (land. Bui lc is proper always to keep a few plants 

ROSMARINUS, Rofcmary. of the ftriped forts in pots, and place them for 

l t coniifts of one hardy llmibby ever-green, winter protection from levele froft, either in 
compriling fonic varieties, projrcr for the kit- i grecn-hotile, in which they will alfo eifedt a 
chen-garden and (hrubbery; all of which are ; pretty variety; or in a glafs-cafe, or deep 
adorned with narrow ftilf leaves, and nume- garden-frame, &cc. 

rous, fmall, monopetalous, ringent flowers The leaves and flowers of Rofcmary are 
along the Tides of tire Ihoots. ufed in medicine. 

Clafs and order, Diandiia Monogynia. Method of Propagation. 

Characters.] Cai.yx is monophyllous, the Tlieyare all eulily propagated by (lips ot 
mouth ercdt and bilabiated, the upper lip, be- cuttings, and hy layers, 
ing entire, the under one bifid. CoROi.i A i By Slips and Cuttings.—In March, April. 
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dr May, flip or cut off a quantity of yoong 
flioots, from about five or fix to eight or ten 
inches long, and ft rip off the lower leaves; 
then plant them in a border of light earth, in 
rows a foot afunder, and give a good water¬ 
ing, repeating it frequently till they are rooted, 
■which they will effect in a ftiort time, the 
fame year, ihoot at top, and become tolerable 
little plants-by autumn, when about the be¬ 
ginning or middle of September, or in fpring 
following, they may be traiuplantcd where 
they are defigned to remain. 

By LayeVs.—In fpring, fummer, or au¬ 
tumn, lay down any of the convenient lower 
young branches in the earth, they will be well 
rooted by autumn following. 

ROYENA, African Bladder Nut. 

The plants are (hrubby evergreen exotics 
for the green-houfe collection : garnilhed with 
oval and fpear-fhaped leaves, and monopc- 
talous, five-parted, reflexed flowers along the 
fides of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Digynia. 

Charaticrs .] Calyx is monophyllous, five- 
parted at top, and permanent. Corolla is 
monopetalous, with a tube the length of the 
calyx, and divided above into five oval re- 
flexed fegments. Stamina, ten very ftiort 
filaments having oblong, didymous, ereft an- 
therse. Pistillum, an oval germcn, two 
ftyles, and fimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, 
an oval, quadrifulcated and quadrivalved, uni¬ 
locular capfule, having four oblong triangular 
nuts. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Royena lucida. 

Lucid African Bladder Nut.] Hath a fhrub- 
by upright ftetn, branching eight or ten feet high; 
oval, lomewhat rough but fhining green 
leaves, placed alternately ; and white flowers 
, at the fides of the branches. 

2. Royena glabra. 

Glabrous African Bladder Nut.] Hath a 
fhrubby upright ftem, branching five or fix 
feet high: fmall, lanceolate, fmooth leaves ; 
and fmall white flowers at the fides of the 
branches. 

3. Royena hirfuta. 

Hairy African Bladder Nut.] Hath a 
fhrubby upright ftem, branching alternate- 
ways, fix csv (even feet high, lanceolate hairy 
leaves ; and purpliih flowers at the tides of the 
branches. 

Thefe three (hrubs being natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, require ftielter here in 
winter, fo muft always be kept in pots, and 
placed among the green-houfe plants ; where 
fhey will form a good variety, as ever-greens, 
•and will flower in July or Auguft ; but the 


flowers are fmall, and of bat little beauty, foc- 
ceeded fometimes by ripe capfules, particular¬ 
ly flic firft and fecond forts; their culture is die 
lame as other (hrubby green-houfe plrfhts. 

They are propagated by feed, layers, and 
cuttings. 

By Seed.—Sow it in fpring, in pots, and 
plunge them in a bark-bed, or other hot-bed ; 
and when the plants are three or four inches 
high, pot them off fepararely. 

By Layers.—Lay the young flioots of the 
year in fummer, as they arc unapt to ftrike in 
the older wood. 

By Cuttings—In fpring, plant fomc young 
(hoots in pots, and plunge them in a hot-bed. 

RUBIA, Madder. 

This genus furnifhes two noted hardy herba¬ 
ceous perennials, valuable for their foots, as 
a moft ufeful commodity in dying red; they 
having thick i'ucculent roots ; long, thick, pro¬ 
cumbent (talks; fpear-fhaped radiant leaves ; 
and campanulatc, four-parted, yellow flowers 
in fpikes at the ends of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia . 

Charaflcrs.] Calyx is fmall, placed on the 
germcn, and four-parted. Corolla is mo- 
nopctalous, bcli-ftiaped, and four-parted at 
top. Stamina, fourawl-ftiaped, (hort fila¬ 
ments, having fimple anthene. Pistillum, 
a didymous germcn under the calyx ; (lender 
ftyle bifid at top, and headed ftigmas. Pe- 
ricarpiu M, two fmooth berries joined toge¬ 
ther ; each having oue roundiih umbilicated 
feed. 

The fpecics are, 

1. Rubia tin/loria. 

Common-Hying Madder.] Hatha long,thick, 
fibrated, fleliiy, rcddilli root, fending up large, 
four-cornered, jointed, procumbent (talks, 
five or fix feet long, branching by pairs, 
crofting alternately ; garnilhed at each joint 
with fix fpear.ftiaped leaves in a veniciilus, or 
radius ; and finall yellow flowers, collected in 
loole fpikes at the lides and ends of the 
branches. 

It is a native of Italy, and about Montpelier 
in France, but grows freely here in the open 
ground. 

2. Rubia peregrina. 

Foreign , or quaternate-itaved Madder. ] Hath 
thick.illi, fibrated, fpreading roots; (lender, 
four-cornered, procumbent, branchy (talks; 
garni(hed at each joint with quaternate, (hurt, 
rough leaves, and clutters of yellow flowers. 

This fort is fuppofed to grow naturally in 
England; but probably moftly of foreign 
growth in Turkey, and fomc other parts. 

Both thefe fpecics of Madder are herbace¬ 
ous, of hardy growth ; perennial in root, fend 
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up ftalks in fpring, ;iin<5 ffoltfifcrin Jfineandj 
July, fucceedeu by feeds in auluhm; but thofe 
of the Rubia tin fl aria do net always ripen in 
England; it however multiplies exceedingly 
by lackers for propagation. 

Thefe plants are fometime* cultivated in 
gardens, in any open compartments, for va¬ 
riety. .: 

But the chief merit of the plants is in their 
roefts, to ufe for dying red, &c. Andarealfo| 
ufed in medicine, which taken inwardly, 1 
tinges the urine of a deep red colour; but the 
Rubin tin florid , in particular, is in created 
cflimation for the dyers’ purpofc, and is cul¬ 
tivated in great quantities in fields abroad, in 
Holland, &c. for the roots aforefaid, as a veiy 
valuable commodity both for the dyers and ca¬ 
lico printers ; being propagated generally by 
fuckers, or off-lets, wh.ch are taken off in 
the fpring, and planted in a light deep foil, in 
rows two teet alunder, and requiretwo 01 three 
years’ growth for the roots to attain pcrte&ion. 
They are a ho cultivated in fome pans of Eng¬ 
land tor profit, as they are hardy enough, and 
incrcalc abundiiitiy by off lets or fuckers from 
tlv* root, and arc lomctimes railed in tolerable 
perle.:;ion. However, as in lou.e parts, af¬ 
ter repeated experiments m us cultivation, the 
crops have no ways am wend the purpofc, oc- 
cationed probably by the foil not being luit- 
able, 01 not pi opt rly planted and managed ; 
therefore, at nw l.rll trial, it is advisable to 
plant i;iiiy a Iniuil quantity in different fitua- 
tions , aiill by oblcning ll.e toil and method 
of cuitme oi thole which Imoctd heft, it may 
be a direction to the culture of larger quanti¬ 
ties; and where crops ot it fuccecti, it pioves 
a scry i.ileable article, and pays exceedingly 
well for its cultivation ; and the roots may 
cither he fold to the dyeis, or druggifts, or 
thofe who prepare them lor ule ; though 
abroad the great Madder plantets erc^Tl ftoves 
and kilns lor drying it; and liamping-mills 
for reducing it to powucr, to render tt route 
portable to fetid to dill ant counti ics ; hut the 
roots for home confumption may alio be uled 
frelli for d)ing ; fill! walhing them clean, then 
cut to pieces, and pounded in a mortar, and 
then put into the cauldron, or dying coppci. 

Their Propagation and Culture . 

They arc propagated by off-lets or fuckers, 
arlling from the roots of old plants in the 
fpring ; and Ihould be flipped off 1,>on *?* rcr 
they appear above ground ; at whic i time, 
opening the earth round the roots, flip off the 
lide fuckers with as much root part and fibres 
to each as polfib’e. preferving the tops entire ; 
which fhould be planted dircdlly, as auvilcw 
below. 


The feafon for taking off die fuckers and 
planting them is about tftfe beginning, middip, 
or end of April, or beginning of May, when 
they appear aboveground. " , 

Obferve, thefe punts delight in a light, rich, 
deep foil, or a light, deep, pliable, loamy 
land; and rather a fomewhat low titan high 
lituation ; which Ihould be deeply digged or 
ploughed in autumn, or winter; laying- it in 
rough ridges to mellow and ptilverife by the 
weather ; and in lpring levelled dawn for the 
reception of the plants ; but for large quanti¬ 
ties in fields, the ground Ihould be ploughed 
crofs-ways again, once or twice in the fpring,-. 
and well.harrowed. 

Then in April, or early in May, provide a 
proper quantity of fets, or fuckers, us aforefaid ; 
and will) a dibble plant them in rows two feet 
alunder, and one diftant in the row, purring 
each plant low enough in proportion to the 
length of its root, leaving moll of the green 
top out of the ground, and clofe the earth 
well about each let, as you go bn ; thus they 
will foon take root, and flioot at top. But 
fume let thefe plants in beds, three rows 
length-ways, at two feet diftance, with wide 
alleys between bed and bed, in order for land¬ 
ing up the crown of the roots two or three 
inches deep, in winter. 

In either mode ot planting, they will Ihoot 
up into ftalks the fame year ; but the roots 
will require two or three years’ growth before 
they are large enough for ufc ; during which 
period, obferve the following culture. 

Keep them clean from weeds all the fum- 
mer by broad-hoeing, in dry weather ; and in 
autumn, when the ftalks decay, cut them 
down, then flightlv dig the ground between 
the rows, railing it fomewhat ridge-ways along 
the rows of punts, an inch or two thick over 
their crowns; or if they are in beds, they may 
be landed up from the alleys the above depth. 
Next fpring the roots will Ihout up again 
ftronger than before, keep down weeds, and 
the plants will fooncover the ground ; in autumn 
following, the decayed haulm muff be again 
cut down, and all weeds cleared away ;{lightly 
dig the ground, &c. as in the former year ; 
and next fpring the plants will ftill rife ftrouger, 
and the roots continue increating in iize; lb 
as by tlve following O&ober, having had three 
fummers’ growth, they will be fit to take up 
for ufe. 

The method of taking up the Madder-roots 
is by trenching the grouud the way of the 
rows; beginning at one end of tlie ground, 
and open a two feet wide trench d«Hc along 
by the firfi: row of plants, digging down to the- 
depth of the roots to get them clean out to me 
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-bottom,; then opening another trench clofc to^ 
Ac next row, turning the earth thereof into- 
th$ hrft; and fo proceed trench and trench tiil 
rhe whole is taken up. 

The madder roots, thus taken up for ufe, 
are fomerimes ufed fre(h for dying, preparing 
them by wa filing, and pounding them as be¬ 
fore obferved. But commonly when defigncd 
•for keeping, or to be lent to a diltance, are 
.dried in fume covered airy (bed; then all 
mould being rubbed off, and the roots fuffitt- 
ently dry, they may then be fold to thofe who 
manufacture them for ufc, if not performed 
by the cultivator ; which coulifts of kiln dry¬ 
ing them, or drying them in fome tlovc-houlc, 
&c. then threflied to beat off the outer (kin, 
in order to feparate it from the inner pan ol 
the root, as being of inferior quality. The 
roots being then dried in a kiln about twenty- 
four hours, are removed to a mill, or pounding-, 
houfe, where they arc pounded in a long hoi 
low oaken block, with (tampers kept in mo¬ 
tion by the mill; and when thus reduced to 
powder, is lifted and put up in e lks for ufc. 

But in Holland, where gicat quantities o* 
this plant is cultivated, they have public kilns, 
mills, &c. where the cultivators fend the roots 
to be manufactured. And there are treatifes 
to be had here, exhibiting the kilns, mills, and 
other neceffary accommodations for manufac¬ 
turing this valuable roatciial; together with 
full directions in the management thereof. 

RUBUS. Bramble, and Rafpberry-bufh. 

Confifls of under-flirubby and herbaceous 
perennials, valuable, lome as fruit-beating 
plants, and others for .variety in tne plcaliue 
ground, particulaily the flirubby kinds; fume 
being of erctl growth, others long nailers, 

( garni (bed with pinnated, temate, and palmated 
eaves, in different fpec its; and pentapetalous, 
icofandrous flowers 

Ciafs and order, Icofandria Polygyria. 

Chat alters.] Calyx is monophyllous, five- 
parted and peunanent. Corolla, five-round 
ifh eredto patent petals. Stamina, twenty 
or more fhort filaments, ha\ ing roundifn tom- 
preffed anthcise. PiSTlLLUM, numerous gei- 
inina, many capillary ftyles from the Tides of 
the gei-mcns, crowned with permanent ftig- 
mas. Per icarpium, a compound berry, 
compofcd of many loimdifii unilocular acini, 
each having one oblong feed. 

There arc* many fpecies, nine or ten of 
which are ligneous and ihruhby ; the others 
are foiwewliat herbaceous; hut the mod ma- 
reriaffforts are principally of the ligneous, or 
jtifrtity kind, and of which about five or fix I 
the moll noted fpecies aie cultivated in our 
gardens; the fir^l of which, Rubus hiatus, or 
Rafpberry-pMht, i^£hicfly valued tor its fruit; 
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flfhd furniture far. the fht ub- 

bery, &c. Thtw are ail deciduous plants of 
hardy growth, that fucceed hi any common 
foil and fituation: and conlifts of upright lig¬ 
neous kinds, trailing flirubby kinds, and her¬ 
baceous kinds. 

Upright ligneous Kinds. 

Under this head is compriled the common 
Rafpberry plant, and varieties; and other 
Ratpberry Kinds. All of which riling with 
teveral upright ligneous, or uiulcr-ihrubby 
ftems. from about three or four to fix or feven 
feet high. 

I. Rubus Idaus. 

Common Rafpberry Bujk .] Rifes with feve- 
ral upright, ftraighr, ligneous, pithy ftems 
from the root; four or five feet high, clofely 
armed withfhort prickles ; pinnated, three and 
hvc-lobed rough leaves ; and at the axillas and 
ends of the lateral (hoots, fmall duller* of 
purpliih, and white flowers, fucceeded by 
ripe berries in July. 

Parifties.] Purple-flowered Rafpberry — 
white-flowered Rafpberry—common red- 
fruited Rufplierry—white-fruited Rafpberry — 
twice-bearing red and white Rafpberrv, pro¬ 
ducing the firft crop of fruit in July, and the 
liecond in September; and is efteemed a curi- 
ofity—fmouth or cane Rafpberiy, the ftalks, 
&.C. lieing devoid of armature—l uge Antwerp 
Raipberry ; ftrong tall ftems, and large fruit. 

The common red fort grows wild in woods 
in England, but has been greatly improved by 
garden culture. 

All the varieties heir plentifully, they be¬ 
ing ad propagated by fuel ers, planted in any 
open fituation, in rows (our or rive feet a fun¬ 
der, and a yard dillaut in the rows; being 
planted in autumn, winter, or fpring, they 
bear the fumiucr following. Their mode of 
healing is upon the year-old wood; that is, a 
fupply off hoots or ftems lilingunnually from the 
ioot; which, when a year old, lend out many 
Imall latci -iIs, and upon thefe the fruit is produced 
die fame year; remarking, the fame individual 
flems never bear but once ; a fucceflion of 
young (hoots or ftems being fent up annu .lly 
from the root every fummer for bearing ; thole 
produced one year, bear the fruit the next, 
and then totally decay to the root, in winter 
following : they never furviving to hear a fe¬ 
cund year, but are always fuctccdcd by a 
plentiful fupplv that have arifen from the bot¬ 
tom in fummer for next year’s hearing; fo 
that every winter, all the decayed ftalks that 
bore the fruit the preceding fummer, mud be 
cut or broken down ciofe to the ground ; they 
lieing readily diftinguiflm! from the young ftic- 
ccflion ftems, which at the fame time tnuft be 
regularly thinned to four or five of the ftrongeft 
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(boots on each root; andtheie Should be top* 
ped to al>out three or four feet height, or a little' 
more or lets, qccording to their ttrength, and 
they uftl! all branch out laterally the following, 
fpring; and upon the laterals the Bowers and 
fruit are produced.—See die Propagation and 
general Culture. 

The Rafpberry is in eftimation both as eat- 
ablf fruit, and for many culinary purpofes, as 
for tans, fauces, Rafpberry wine, &c. 

2. Rub us odoratus. 

Odoriferous Virginia flowering Rafpberry.'] 
Riles with many upright, large, under fhrub- 
by, brown, inermous Items, trom the bottom, 
five or fix feet high ; very large, fimple, pal- 
mated leaves ; and the moots terminated by 
many large purplilh flowers, fucceeded by 
fmali red fiuit ; rarely ripening in England. 

This plant is very ornamental, having 
beautiful large foliage, and numerous large 
flowers: continuing near two months, which 
renders it worthy of admittance in every lhrub- 
bery plantation ; where it will multiply ex¬ 
ceedingly by fuckers lent up annually from 
the root all around. 

3. Rr b u s occidcntalis. 

Occidental, or Canada Black-fruited Rafp¬ 
berry.] Rifes with ereiil, ligneous, prickly, 
pu' plilh llems four or five feet high ; termite 
leaves, hoary underneath, having round foot- 
ftalks; and the lhoots terminated by chillers 
of fmali flowers, fucceeded by fmali black 
fruit. 

Trailing Shrubby Kinds. 

Confills ot tl>e common Bramble, and va¬ 
rieties ; and fomc others of the Bramble kind, 
being molliylhrubby trailers, of hardy growth, 
and deciduous. 

4. Rubus fruticofits. 

Shrubby Rubus, or common Bramble of the 
Hidges.] Hath very long, fhrubby, trailing, 
channeled, grecnilh, and reddilli ftalks clolely 
armed with llrong crooked aculei ; digitated, 
five and three lobed leaves, having pricklv 
petioles ; ami all the lateral fiioots terminated 
by ciuflets of white flowers, fucceeded by ripe 
black bciries in autumn. 

Varieties.] Common Bramble, or Black¬ 
berry plant of the hedges—double bloflbmed 
Bramble of the gardens—white-fruited Bram- 
blc-~inermous, or thornlcfs Bramble — cut- 
leaved Bramble—ftriped-leavcd Bramble. .. 

All thefe varieties arc of trailing growth, 
with very long, luxuriant, durable lhoots. 
The common wild bramble, or Blackberry 
plant, being the parent fpecics, which grows 
wild on banks, and in field-hedges, almofi 
every where; fo is fcldoin admitted in gardens, 
except a plant or two for variety among the 
climbmg-tribe, or where wikis or thickets arc 
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intended. Bardie double Woflomed Bramble, 
white-berried, and thornlefs kind, See. being 
curiofities, they claim admittance >n every 
Ihrubbery; and may be trained both'as ciimb- 
ers, allowing them - fupport of bulhes or 
(lakes; or may be trained as (landajd fhrubs,. 
if flaked, and pruned down at top, to catife 
them to ihoot out into bulhy heads, continuing 
to reduce the rambling lhoots as occalion re¬ 
quires, to keep the head fo the defired form ; 
and where any part of a garden is defigned to 
reprefent wilds. See . fome plants of all the va¬ 
rieties Ihould be introduced, and fuflered to 
Ihoot and run according to the courfe of na¬ 
ture. 

, 5. Rubus cafus. 

Blue-berried Bramble , or Dewberry-hufh.] 
Hath long, cylindric. Header, trailing, prickly 
ilaiks; ternate, almofi naked leaves; and 
whitilh flowers at the lides and ends of the 
branches, fucceeded by large Iky-blue fruit in 
autumn. 

It grows naturally in moift fituations in 
England, and is fometimes admitted into gar¬ 
dens for variety. 

6. Rubus nifpidus. 

Hifpid Canada Bramble.] Hath long, lig¬ 
neous, procumbent, hifpid flalks; ternate, 
naked, cut, ferrated leaves, with hifpid foot- 
ftalks. 

Herbaceous Perennial Kinds. 

Comp riles two dwarfiih, foinewbat herba¬ 
ceous, durable plants of ere£t growth, riling 
but a few inches high. 

7. Rubus Chamamorus. 

{Chametmorus) Dwarf Mulberry , or Cloud¬ 
berry.] Rifes with Bender inermous fialks, fix 
or eight inches high ; garmfhed with twd 
fimple, lobated leaves v and the flalks. termi¬ 
nated by one purple flower, fucceeded by a 
fmali black fruit, rcfembling a mulberry. 

It grows naturally in England.and Scotland, 
&c. in high moorifh fituations. 

8 . Rubus arflicus. 

Northern Rubus, or Dwarf Siberian Bram¬ 
ble.] Rifes with eredl inermous flalks, but 
three or tour inches high.: ternate leaves, and 
the ftalks terminated by purple Anwers,fingly 
fucceeded by fmali red fruit, having the fine 11 
and tafte of ftrawberries. 

Ail the above eiglu fpecies of - Rubus are 
for the general part deciduous, the leave* 
coming out in the fpring, and fall off in the 
winter; and they flower generally in June- 
and July. The flowers are compofcd each 
of five roundilh petals, and numerous lla- 
mina, fucceeded by roundilh compound ber¬ 
ries, each, being compofcd of many finalL 
.acini of a pulpy juicy natuic; ripening from. 
[July till October, in different forts; remark— 
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im», -thofc of the Rubtis /^j attd varicties 
aye the principal forts for general, ufe«; 

The plants of all the fpecies a re very hardy j 
the ligneous, and ilirubby kinds, in particular, 
will profper almoft any where. But the her¬ 
baceous kinds, being' naturally refidents of 
moorhli or fenny places, require Tonne fimi- 
lar fituations when cultivated in gardens. . 

With refpedt to the merit of all the torts as 

garden plants, obfervf as follows. 

The firfl fpecies, Common Rafpbcrry. and 
varieties, demand culture in every garden for 
their fruit; all of which are great bearers: but 
for the general plantations, chufe principally 
the common red and the white kind, as be- j 
Jng generally the greateft bearers of all. 
Planting alfo a thare of the twice-bearing fort, 
both as a curtoiity, and for the fake ot its au¬ 
tumnal crops of fruit, which, in favourable 
feaiuns, ripen in tolerable pcrfe&ion ; like- 
wife introduce a portion ot the Antwerp kind, 
for its large fruit: obferving to allow ail the 
forts fotne open expo!ure in the kitchen gar¬ 
den, or any other diftrict occafionally, as 
they will profper in almoft any fttuation. Ii 
is however advifahle to plant the general 
plantations muftly in a free expofure, in rows 
a yard and half alundcr : Jome plants may al¬ 
fo be diipoted tingly about the Iwders or 
flirubbery dumps, for variety - and, in all the 
modes of planting, they ihoiikl generally be 
' kept to fingle bunches ot fout or five (terns on 
each root or (lock. Sec their Propagation and 
general Culture. 

The other feven fpecies are corfidercd as 
plants of varietv, for hardy plantations in the 
fhrubberv: foine of which are alio very orna¬ 
mental flowering plants; particuiaily the 
Virginian flowering Ralpbeiry, tiic otciden- 
tal kind, and the dout le-bloffomcd Bramble ; 
all of which having great merit as furniture 
for ornamental compartments : and the white- 
berried Bramble is a great cuiiolitv. All the 
other fpecies and varieties ferve to diveilily 
large colled ions. 

Propagation and Culture of the common 
Rafpbcrry and Varicties 

The propagation of the common Rafpberrv 
and varieties is expeditioufly effected by 
fuckers from the root; all the forts lending 
up oraat numbers on all fides annually, grow¬ 
ing from three to four or five feet height the 
fame .year, and form proper plants by au- 
tungjt or vCinter following, lor tranfplanting 
fo* <ttew plantations, and will all bear fruit the 
following lummer. 

Therefore, any time from October till 
March, in open weather, having rccourfc to 
fomc’ good bearing plantation ot Rafpbtrry 
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planpof font ftaodfogtand proceed to lake 
up afufficient quantify toflaft fummer’s fuckers, 
that are fitnated around tire outfidc of the 
(look, or main Bock, railing them alfefully 
with plenty of fibres; and, having obtained- 
a proper quantity, then let them be trimmed 
for planting, fhoriening any long draggling 
roots, and, if any naked woody parts ot the 
toot of the old ftool adhere, cut it off; ob¬ 
ferving at the fame time, if one or more buds 
appear near the root, they being die embryo 
of future llioots, muft be very carefully pre¬ 
fer ved : and ihorten each fucker at top, to 
about two or three feet long, or more, accord¬ 
ing to their ftrength ; they are then ready for 
planting : haying, previous to this, chofen an 
open fpot of good giound, as beloie advifed, 
and having well dunged and trenched it one or 
two 1 pa tics deep, proceed to pui in tnc plants 
above prepared, aslo>'nas poflibie. 

With a line mark out the diftain.es for the 
plants, in rows, a yard and a li .il dillance, and 
a yard aiunder in the rows, which is cotifi- 
derably more than is commonly allowed : but, 
if planted much child, the plains, as they 
lend up numerous tuckers in lummer, a ould 
grow fo dole, as to fuim quite a thicket, fo 
as to exclude the due influence of fun and air 
fiom the fruit, as well as to render it trouMe- 
fome to get between the lows occalionally, 
to gather the pioduce , thcietore allow the 
above diftum.es: and having drawn lines ac- 
mrdinglv, proceed wim a tpade, and open 
fVnall apertures in the ground, dole along the 
tine, one for each plant, a yard afunder, pi..til¬ 
ing them as you go on, one in each Hole 
eicdtly^-or, if pieuty of lets, may put two or 
three in a hole, at tome little diiianee tioni 
one another: covering in tnc roots prupcrly 
with the earth, treading it moderately firm, 
to prcicivc the upright poiitioii of the plants: 
obicrvmg, if the planting is pci formed late 
in the lpnng, it is advilablc to give a good 
watering, and repeat it occafiorutily, till the 
plants have ftruckfrefli root. 

Having thus made a plantation of Rafp- 
; (cnics, they will readily take root, and fet 
to growing freely in the ipring, they being 
naturally of a ftce growth, and moll ot them 
will bear tolerably the full lummer; hut in 
the fccond they will bear a full crop in the 
utmoft perfection. 

As to their general culture, it confifls of 
the following opei at ions—Keeping them clean 
from weeds all lummer by broad hoeing; giv¬ 
ing them an annual drefling in autumn or win¬ 
ter, confiliing ot breaking or cutting down 
the decayed ftems that bore the preceding 
Cummer ; thinning the young fueveffion bear¬ 
er 
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er#i clearing ’aVfc^ all fetfett* 

between thofe of the main' docks, and then 
dig the ground between the rows of slants; 
obicrvrng the following particulars of tne the* 
thod of performing the operations of their an¬ 
nual drefling. » , 

Previous to the above-mentioned annual 
dreffine of Rufpberries, obferve, as wc before 
notked, of their mode of bearing, that as they 
,produce a frefh fupply of fhoots or fuckers 
every year from the bottom for bearing, thofe j 
produced one year bear the.next, then total- j 
Jy decay to the root in winter, there being at : 
the fame time a fucceffion of lift fummerV, 
/hoots, on the fame ftools, for bearing thefum- 
mer following: thcrefotc, in the annual! 
di effing, which may be performed anytime 
/torn Oiilober till March, fit ft proceed to dear 
out all the de< ayed ftems, being laft fumincr’s 
beat cts, cutting or breaking them down clofe 
to the bottom ; then examine the fupply of 
young (hoots toi the next year’s bearing, lcledl- 
ing three or four, but not more than five or 
hx of .be fttongeft on each ftool, cutting all 
the otlu rs away clofe to the ground : likewife 
thaw up all draggling fuckers between the 
main plants; all of which remaining plants 
fhould be Ihortencd according to their flrength, 
cutting them generally a little below the fiend 
at top of the /hoots, to about three or four 
feet in length, both to render them more ro- 
huft to lupport thcmfelves mote firmly up¬ 
right in (umnicr, and to promote a ftronger 
fupply of laterals for flowering and fiuiting. 
Oi if you fhould chool'c to leave them longer, 
or at full length, thofe of each ftock may be 
plaited or tied together, in order to fuppoit 
each other cie< 5 l : then having cleared away 
all the mbhilh, let the giound between the 
tows he neatly dug one fpade deep. As you 
proceed in digging, clear out all the roots of 
ftraggling fuckeis between the rows, &c. leav¬ 
ing the earth clofe and level about and between 
all the plants : thus tar is tiic whole neceff.uy 
culture of a plantation of Rafpbcnies, which 
mull always be repeated annually, at the fea- 
fons ahovementioned. 

Allow them a little manure of rotten dung 
once every two or three years, applying it in 
the winter dreffing, and dig in one ipade deep ; 
it will add vigour to the plants, fo us to conti¬ 
nue them producing fruit in great perfection 
fcveral years 

However, it is advifable to make a frefh 
plantation every four, five, or lix years, in a 
frefh lpot of giound, as after that period of 
time, the plants, although they may continue 
fhootiti| with tolerable vigour, yet they are 
apt to be left fruitful, and the fruit imaller 
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J*nfttgatif/t, tkt inter 'Specks. 

The propagation of the other foeactes of 
RafpberrieS, Bramble, &c. it by fotikets, lab* 
ers, cuttings, dividing the roots, See. and tue 
two herbaceous kinds alfo.by feed. 

.By Suckers.——All the Rifpbetty kind# in 
particular fend up many fuckers annually, anti 
by which' they may be propagated in great 
abundance, taking them up in autumn, whi¬ 
ter, or fpritig, with roots; and the ftrongefl; 
may he planted at once into the fhrubbery, and 
the others in nurfery rows for a year or two, 
or till wanted. 

By Layers.—All the Bramble kind are eafily 
propagated by this method f layibg the fhoots 
alnioft any time, they will readily emit roots 
at every joint, and he fit to tranlplant in au¬ 
tumn following. 

By Cuttings.-By this method alfo may 

the Brambles be propagated in autumn ; cut¬ 
ting off fotne of the younger fhoots, and di- 
\ ide them into lengths a foot long, and plant 
them in a ihady border; many of them will 
ftrike. 

By dividing the Roots.—Any of the Rafp- 
berry kind, &c. and the herbaceous fpe- 
cies, when increafed into large hunches, may 
lie divided or flipped into feveral diftimSt fets, 
and plaut them ieparatcly. 

By Seed.-As the two herbaceous fpecies 

do not always incrcafe freely by roots in gar¬ 
dens, therefore, in default of which, procure 
l’ome of the ripe fruit in autumn, or as foon 
as pofiible ; and chufing foir.c moift flotation, 
either in a nurfery, or where you deflgn the 
plants to letnain, fow the feed half an inch 
deep ; obfetving, if fomc of the plants are 
j permitted to remain where raifed, they will 
probably be more profperous than fuch as are 
tranljilanted. 

RUDBECKIA, Dwarf American Sun¬ 
flower. 

This genus comprehends fcveral herbaceous 
flowery perennials, and a biennial, ferving’to 
cmhelhftj the pleafure ground; riling with 
annual flalks, from about half a yard to fix 
or eight feet high, gamiftied with oval, fpcar* 
fhaped, and divided leaves ; and the flalks ter¬ 
minated by large compound radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngencjia Polygamia Fruf- 
tranea. 

Chara&rrs .j Calyx, a general calyx,com- 
pofed of two ordcis of broad, plane, (lion, 
icaly leaves, containing many florets. Co¬ 
rolla is compound, and radiated; couflll 
ing of many tubular, hermaphrodite flou rs in 
the difk, and fpear-fltapcd, flat, neuter, b.sr- 

6 I H‘« 
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ren florets in the radius. Stami ka» five ve* 
ry ihort hair-like filaments, having cylindric 
anther*. Pistillum, a tetragonous ger- 
men, filiform flyle, and bipartite revolutc ftig- 
ma. Pericarpium, none; the hermaphro¬ 
dite florets are fuccecded each by one" oblong 
Iced, quadridented, and crowned with down, 
and all the feeds lodged in a conic chaffy re¬ 
ceptacle. 

There are about fix fpecies in our gardens ; 
fire of them herbaceous perennials, and the 
fixth a biennial, all natives originally of 
North America ; but grow freely hete in our 
gardens, in any open compartments. 

Perennial Kinds. 

1. Rudbeckia hirta. 

Hairy Dwarf American Sunflower. ] Rifes 
with upright ftaiks, a foot and half high ; 
oval-fpatula-fhaped, undivided, triple-nervous 
leaves ; arid the Anns dividing upward into 
many long pedunculi, terminated each by one 
large radiated .yellow flower, having a promi¬ 
nent purple difk, and the petals of die radius 
emarginated. 

2. Rudbeckia purpurea. 

Purple Dwarf American Sunflower. } Rifes 
with upright ftaiks about two feet high ; oval- 
lanceolate, undivided, alternate leaves ; and 
the llalks and branches terminated by purple 
flowers, fingly ; having the petals of the ra¬ 
dius bifid. 

Varieties .] With a dark-purple difk, and 
pale red radius—with long purple petals in the 
radius—with broad petals in the radius. 

3. Rudbeckia laciniata, 

'fagged-leaved Tall Virginian Rudbeckia.] 
Riles with upright ftems, lix or eight feet 
high ; large, compound, moflly five-lobed 
leaves, having the lobes deeply laciniatcd, or. 
jagged ; and the ftems and branches termi¬ 
nated by radiated yellow flowers. 

Varieties .] Broad-leaved—narrow-lcaved— 
purple-ftalked, with digitated leaves, &c. 

4. RUDBECKIA anguflifolia. 

Narrow-leaved Dwarf American Sunflower. ] 

Rifes with upright firm ftems, two or three 
feet high, or more ; long, linear, or very nar¬ 
row, entire, oppofite leaves; and the ftaiks 
terminated by yellow-rayed flowers, having a 
dark-red difk. 

5. Rudbeckia oppofuifolia. 

Qppofittflcavcd Dwarf, American Sunflow¬ 
er .] Rifes with uptight ftaiks two or three feet 
high". lanceolate-oval, ferrated, oppofite leaves, 

'and wholly yellow flowers, having the petals 
of the radius bifid. 

Biennial Kind. 

6 . Rubbeckia triloba. 

Thrct-faied Virginian . Rudbeckia. ] Hath 
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fi stula-fhaped,trilobed,-radical leaves; amidft 
them upright ftems, garnifhed alfo with three- 
iobed leaves; hut thofe oh the branches are 
undivided; and yellow-rayed flowers, having 
dark-purple difks. 

All ftiefe fix fpecies flower here annually in 
July arid Auguft, often continuing in fuccef- 
iion till September or O&ober ; and in foine 
forts, are fometimes fuCcceded by ripe feeds in 
autumn, particularly the firft and laft fpecies. / 

They are all tolerably hardy: the firft five 
fpecies are moftly perennial in root, but an¬ 
nual in ftalk ; though the fourth and fifth forts 
have often a tendency to a biennial nature ; 
however, the fixtlt fort is perfectly biennial; 
all of which fend up their flower-ftems in the 
fpriug, which generally branch out upward, 
die branches terminated by long pedunculi, 
each crowned by one moderately large radiated 
flower, nearly rcfembling the common fun- 
flower, but fmaller; have generally a promi¬ 
nent, fomewhat pyramidal difk, and a lprcad- 
ing radius; and are all very conlpicuous, 
even at a diftance. 

All tiie fpecies are proper furniture for the 
open compartments of the pleafure-ground, as 
being very fhowy plants when in bloom ; and 
produce many flowers in fucceffion, two or 
three months; cffe£ling a good ornamental 
appearance. 

Obferve to allow rooft of the forts a lightilh, 
dry foil, and fomewhat warm fituation ; re¬ 
marking however, the third fort in particular 
(Rudbeckia laciniata) will fucceed almoft any 
whete. 

Method of Propagation , (Ac. 

Their propagation is by ofl-fets, and part¬ 
ing the roots, and by feeds. 

By oft-fets, and parting the roots.—This is 
practicable for all tiie perennial kinds; but 
the firft foit in particular generally refolves it- 
felf into feveral oft-fet heads, at the crown of 
the root, which being flipped in autumn, or 
early in fpring, each will form a proper plant. 
Moil of the other perennial forts increafe by 
the root, though the Rudbeckia purpurea mul¬ 
tiply rather more fparingly than the others; 
however, the propagation of all the forts may 
be effected lefs or more by parting the roots in 
autumn, when the ftaiks decay. 

Obferve, as fomc of the perennial kinds 
fometimes difeover a tendency to go off in 
three or four years, it is eligible to continue 
propagating diem' frequently to keep up a 
flock of vigorous plants. Some forts being 
alfo fometimes inclinable to a biennial nature, 
are apt to decay foon after they have flow- 
|cred, without increaling at root, for future 
propagation, particularly the fourth and fifth 

forts; 
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forts; to prevent which, it is proper to cu 
down fome of the flower-ftems of fuch kinds 
in May, or early in June, which will encou¬ 
rage tfcir multiplying more effectually by root 
off-fets, fit for flipping next autumn. 

By Seed.—All the forts may be raifed plen¬ 
tifully from feed ; but the biennial forts in par¬ 
ticular mufl always be raifed from feed an¬ 
nually ; likewife, fuch of perennials as arc bi- 
, ennially inclined; fowing the feeds in April, 
''in a border of light earth, and rake them in ; 
and when the plants are two or three inches 
high, prick them out in nurfery-rovvs, till au- 
tunfn ;**then tranfplanted where they are fi¬ 
nally to remain. 

RUMEX, Dock; comprehending the Ace- 
tofu, or Sorrel, &c.N 

This genus furnifhes herbaceous perenni¬ 
als for the kitchen-garden, and pleafure- 
ground, and a ligneous ever-green for the 
green-houfe; are garnifhed with fimple, ob- 
Song-fagittatcd and rouudifli, hcart-fhaped 
leaves ; and fpihes of fmall tripetalous flowers 
of no beauty. 

Oafs and order, Hexandria Trigynia. 

Charaflcrs .] Calyx, three obtufe,rcflexed, 
permanent leaves. Corolla, three fmall 
oval, connivent, permanent petals, like the 
leaves of the calyx, but larger. Stamina, 
fix very ihort capillary filaments,havingereCt 
didvmous anthera;. Pistillum, a turbinat¬ 
ed triquetrous germen, three hair-like reflexed 
11 vies, and large laciniated ftigmas. Peri- 
cartium, none; a Angle triquetrous feed, 
lodged in the permanent corolla. 

To this genus, Rumex. is added the Acetofa 
or Sorrel, formerly confidercd as a diftinCt 
genus, confifting of feveral fpccies, but now 
ail ranged as fpccies of Rumcx, which com¬ 
prehends in the whole many herbaceous, 
and one woody fpccies; eight or ten of the 
former grow wild in this country, and the 
others are of foreign growth ; hut there are 
not more than four or five that have merit for 
garden culture; confifting of four hardy her¬ 
baceous perennials, ami one tender woody plant. 

Hardy Herbaceous Kinds . 

Under this head is compiifcd the common 
culinary Sorrels for the kitchen-garden; the 
Patience Dock, &c. and Bloody Dock, for 
medical purpofes, and variety ; all of which 
are hardy perennials. 

The two firft forts are of the Sorrel kind. 

j. Rumi: \ Acetofa. 

( Acetofa)—or Common Arrow-pointed Mea¬ 
dow Sor're /.] Hath fibrated roots, crowned by 
a large tuft of oblong-fagittated leaves; ana 
amongft them upright Perns a foot or more 



high, terminated by fpikes of fmall herbaceous 
dioecous flowers mcceeded by ripe feeds m 
autumn. 

Varieties.] Common Meadow-forrcl—Bar¬ 
ren Northern Sorrel, wjiich rarely running 
to feed continues almoft always in leaf for 
ufe—broad-leaved Mountain Sorrel. 

The Common Sorrel is a natural refident 
of-our meadows and paftures; but has been 
long admitted ati inhabitant of the gardens as 
a foup-berb ; and is the moil commonly cul¬ 
tivated Sorrel for general ufe, both as a valua¬ 
ble acid culinary herb, and for medicinal pur- 
pofes; its leaves being the ufeful part, which 
by garden culture obtain a fine large fize. 

The plants are eafily raifed from feed, and 
by parting the roots. See their Propagation , &c. 

2. Rume x feutatus. 

Shield-Jhaped Rumex, Round-leavedor 
French Sorrel. ] Hathr a creeping root crowned 
with a tuft of large roundifh-heart-fhaped, 
haftated leaves; rambling (hoots, and the flower 
ftems terminated by fpikes of fmall herma¬ 
phrodite flowers, fucceeded by feeds in autumn. 

This fpccies of Sorrel is by many preferred 
to the common* Acetofa, or Meadow Sorrel; 
the leaves being larger, and thought to pof- 
fefs a more agreeable acid relilh. 

The above two fpecies of Sorrel and varieties 
are all of the culinary kind ; any ‘or all of 
which may be raifed for general ufe ; and may, 
all but the Barren Sorrel, be propagated by 
feed: all the forts alfo by parting the roots, 
planting them in any bed or border, ten or 
twelve incites afunder, and they will furnifh 
leaves moft part of the year. 

3. Rumex Patientia. 

Patience Dock , or Monk's Rhubarb. ] Hath 
a large, thick, divided, deeply-flriking root, 
cllovv within, crowned with large, oblong- 
cart-fhaped leaves, a foot long, on very 
:hick reddifli foot-ftalks ; upright ftrong ftems, 
lividing and branching three or four feet high ; 
taving the branches terminated bv clofe ere£\ 
pikes of whitifh hermaphrodite Sowers, and 
with entire valves, one bring graniferous. 

Variety.] Round leaved Alpine Patience 
Dock ; commonly called Monk’s Rhubarb. 

This fpecies and variety are natives of Italy 
and the Alps; are" retained in our gat dens 
both as medical plants, and to effect variety, 
alloforimcily for culinary ufe.’!; they (hoot up 
into ftalks annually in the fpringl flower in 
May, and ripen feeds in autumn. 

4. Rumfx fanguincus. 

Bloody Dock. J Hath long downright rooty, 
ere& rcd-ftalks, two or three feet high ; heart- 
formed lanceolate leaves, having blood-red 
6 1a veins, 
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veins, and many red'fpots; the ftalks termi¬ 
nated by fpikcs of hermaphrodite flowers, and 
with entire valves, one being graniferous. 

This is retained in many gardens for the 
fake of variety. 

Jfoody Kind for the Grccn-houfc. 

5. RuMtx lunaria. 

Tree-like Rumcx, commonly called Tree Sor¬ 
rel.] Rifes with a woody, tree-like, fmaoth 
llcm, branching eight or ten feet high; gar¬ 
ni (hed with roundilh- heart - lhaped[ leaves; 
the branches terminated by logic panicles of 
greenilh hermaphrodite flowers, and with 
lmooth valves. 

This is an exotic from the Canary Iflands, 
and is retained in our gardens to incrcafe the 
variety in the green-houfe collection. 

The above hve fpecies are principally all the 
forts of Rumcx commonly cultivated in the 
Englifli gardens; the four herbaceous kinds 
are perennial in root, and annual in {talks, 
and hatdy enough to fucceed in any open litu- 
ation ; and the woody kind is durable both in 
root and Aem, &c. and is,tender, requiring 
Ihelter of a green-houfc in winter. They 
flower generally in June or July ; the flowers 
arc fmall and tripetalous, generally terminat¬ 
ing the (talks and branches in fpikes, but are 
not ornament;* ; and aic fucceeded by ripe 
feeds in autumn. 

Their merit as garden plants is—all the her¬ 
baceous Sorrel kinds arc eminent foup-herbs 
for culture in the kitchen-garden, as aforefaid: 
th«t Rumcx Patientia , as a medical plant; alfo, 
together with the Rumcx fungutneus, is often 
employed for variety in the pleafure-ground ; 
and the Tree Sorrel being tender, rauft be potted 
and placed among the grecn-houfe exotics. 

Propagation and Culture. 

Mod of the herbaceous culinary Sorrels are 
raifed from feed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed.—The common Sorrel, and round- 
leaved kind, may be raifed abundantly by feed 
in the fpring ; but the common Sorrel in par¬ 
ticular is occationally more generally raifed by 
this method, as the other propagates exceed¬ 
ingly by its repent roots, &c. However, both 
forts may be {'own in March, in any bed or 
border, broad-cad, and rake them in evenly, 
they will foon come up ; observing, if the plants 
rife too thick, thin them moderately; -and 
after being a little advanced in growth in fum- 
mer, plant out a quantity of ’he flouted in 
moift weather, in fomc bed or border in rows, 
the common fort and varieties about eight or 
nine inches afunder, and the other a loot at 
Iflkift, giving proper waterings, and they will 
grow freely, and be fit to cut for ufe the fame 
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fummer and autumn, See. and continue fc ve¬ 
nd years. 1 

Obfervc however, of the common Sorrel in 
particular, that as feedling plants of on#or two 
years old generally produce larger leaves than 
older plants, it maybe eligible to raifea frolh fup- 
ply of feedlings annually, or every other year. 

By parting the roots-All the forts may 

lie propagated by this method, bur the Round- 
leaved French Sorrel in particular inerdafe* 
pxceedingly by running at the root ; and the 
Barren Sorrel, rarely producing feed, is pro¬ 
pagated principally only by parting the routs. 
However, atiy of the forts may be ealily in- 
crcafed by this method, which, may be eftecled 
either in autumn or fpring, though 1 ihould 
rather prefer the fpring .eafon, about the be¬ 
ginning or middle of .March : either flippii 
j off a quantity of oft-fets from the old plants 
; as they fland, by afliflance uf a knife or fp.ule ; 
or take fomc of them wholly up, and divide 
them into feveral flips, planting them in ruw% 
a foot diflancc, and give directly a good wa¬ 
tering; they will expeditioufly take root, af- 
j fume a free growth, andfurniih plenty of leaves 
for ufe all fummer and autumn, &c. 

As to the culture of ihcfc plants, very little 
is required more than the neceflai y care of 
keeping them clean from weeds; and in fum¬ 
mer, when they run to ftalk, it is proper to 
cut them down rlofe to encourage a more 
plentiful fupply of large leaves fiom the bot¬ 
tom ; likewife, when the leaves have become 
very rank, cut them down occafiunaiiv to¬ 
wards the latter part of fummer, that the roots 
may fend .up a good fupply of frelh leaves lor 
autumn, and winter fervice. 

The Patientia and Bloody Dock are alfo 
raifed by feed, and the funner likewife by 
roots. 

By Seed.—In autumn, or early in fpring, 
fo(jv the feed‘in a bed of light earth, and rake 
it in ; and when the plants arc come up three 
inches high, thin out a quantity, and plant 
them either in nurfery-rows a foot diflancc, 
or at once where they arc to remain. 

By Roots.—The Patience Dock, and vari¬ 
ety, increafc hy ofl-fets from the root, which 
being flipped in autumn, and the flips diredlly 
planted, they will readily grow. 

And the Rumex lunaria, or Tree Sorrel, is 
propagated eafily by cuttings of the young 
(hoots in fpring and fummer; if performed 
in fpring, plant them in pots, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed, they will very foon emit 
roots ; but in fummer, they will fuccced with¬ 
out aid of artificial heat, planted either in pots, 
or in a border of common earth, and b.cc*(ion~ 





allv (bailed and watered, many of them will 
ftrike and b^well rooted by autumn. 

RUSCUb, Butcher’s Broom, and Alexan 
drian Laurel. 

Con lifts of low ftirubby and under-ftirubb] 
cver-greens, for the ihrubbery and green 
lioufe collection ; riling fome three or foul 
feet high, Olliers ftarcely a foot; garniflict! 
with fmaUifti. oblong, and lanceolate leaves, 
form: prickly, others imooth, from one to three 
Ruches long, and from half an inch to au inch 
liroad, remaining all the year ; and dioecious 
Vpctalous flowers, produced, in moft forts, on 
tluHtii limk and margin of the leaves, and in 
fome at the einkof tlic InanOcs. 

Clafs and oidcl^l/J/V.'/a Syngnic/ia. 

Chenafin s. J dicecious, or male 

and female flowers, <\ t.vo difi.in.it plants; 
having fpreading cup> cuinpofed of f.x oval 
i unvex leaves.—CoKoi.t.A, no petals, bar an 
oval ercit neitarium, the fuse of t!«e calyx, 
open at the mouth.--S tamina, no fila¬ 
ments, hut tinve in.lied anthera*, in the males, 
filling on t!ie nectaiium, and joining at the 
bale. Pis i n.i.uM.an oblong-oval germen, hid 
within liicneilarium, a cylinuric llyle,crowned 
hy an obuife liigma, (landing above t!ie mouth 
of the neit ilium. Pericarhium, around 
or globular tnlocular berry, having two round 
feeds. 

This genus confifts of five fpccies, three or 
four of which arc hardy for any open planta¬ 
tions ; and the-others tender, requiring fheltcr 
of u ctecn-houfe in winter. 

Hat tty Kinds. 

Under this head is comprifed the common 
liuichci’s Broom— Hypoglof/um, or Tongued 
Laurel -and Alexamltiau, Laurel, See. all of 
which aie fhrubby cver-grecns, moflly of har- 
lv growth for the fhiuhbery, Stc. though the 
fecotul, thiul, and fourth forts, ate alfo loine- 
times potted, to move under protection from 
fevcrc ln>ll ; however, in a dry flickered fitu- 
ation, they comincmlv ft a ltd out winter, in the 
open gimmJ, -and the tirll fort is very hardy 
to flaiul all weathers. 

i. Ruse us aculeatus. 

Prickly ft u feus , Common Bute fin's Broom , 
or Knee- Hotly. j Hath a thick, nitrated, creep¬ 
ing, deeply-linking, white* mot; fevcral eredt, 
ihrpbby, tougli, green ftems, two or three 
feet high, cloiely garnithed with final!, oval, 
ft iff, dark-green leaves, placed alternately, ter¬ 
minating in prickly points ; and fmall, pur- 
plifh flowers, fltuutcd on the upper furfacc of 
the leaves, fucceeded iu the female plants, by j 
large red berries, ripening in winter. 

This fpecics grows abundantly in England, 
Sec. in woods, and is introduced in many gar- 
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den*, « wHdcrnefs and ihrubbery plantation** 
for variety. 

„ Great quantities of the young bufhy plants 
of this fpccies are brought to Londbn in win¬ 
ter, See. for (aie; they being colledled in the 
neighbouring woods, by die herb people, tak¬ 
ing them up with a little ball of earth about the 
roots, wrapping the btfll up with mofs, and in 
that manner hawk them about the ftreete; 
and the citizens buy them to plant in pots of 
land, to adorn rooms where they will remain, 
green a long time. It is alfo in much recjttefl 
among the butchers for ferubbing brooms* 
the branches being tied iu tight bundles, form¬ 
ing a fort of broom, or befom ; and with which 
they ferub ami clean their chopping-blocks 
Hence the name Butcher’s Broom. 

2. Ruse us Hypophyllum. 

Under-leaf-flowering, Broad-leaved Rufcus , 
called Alexandrian Laurel .] Hath thick, knot¬ 
ty, long fibrated roots; many ligneous, plia¬ 
ble, tough, green ftems, two or three feet 
high: oblong oval, ftitf", ftiining-grcen leaves, 
dated alternately, and bearing flowers on 
their under furfacc; fucceeded, in the female 
plants, by fmall red berries, ripening in winter. 

3. Ruse us Hypogloffum. 

I fnder-tongue-fown ing, long-leaved Rufcus r 
or Tongucd-leaved Alexandrian Bay.] Hath 
thick hbry roots; many ligneous, (lender, 
pliable, green ftems, ten or twelve inches 
ugh ; long fpear-fhaped leaves, each having 
a iinaller leaf, like a tongue, Bluing from its. 
upper' furface, and from the bottom of which, 
ate produced fmall yellowifh flowers, fucceed¬ 
ed by large red berries, ripening in winter. 

It is a native of mountainous parts of Hun-, 
gary and Italy. 

4. R Use us racemofus. 

Racemofe flowered Rufcus , or Alexandrian 
Bay.] Hath thick, long, hbry, whitifh roots ; 
many iln nbhy, fmooth, very pliable, fhining- 
green ftems, four or fjye feet high, producing 
brandies alternate wavs ; garnilhed witfh ob- 
ong-lanceolate, fhiuiug-green leaves; and. 
vellowifh hermaphrodite flowers, terminating 
he branches in raccraous cluflers, fucceeded. 
by large red berries, ripening in winter. 

Variety.] With red flowers. 

The above four hardy fpecies grow freely* 

;i any of the fhrubhery plantations ; and mul- 
ply exceedingly by ofF-fet fuckers from die 
otrom. 

The laft three fpecies, natives of Italy, 
Hungary, Sec! having the name of Alexan- 
Tian Laurel or Bay, nio(l of which being of 
. very pliant growth, and clofely fef with ever¬ 
green leaves, are fuppofed to be the plants 
fed by the ancients in thofe parts, for com- 

pofing 
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pofing wreaths to crown their vidors and ing petals. Stamina, ten awl-flhaped patent 
eminent poets. filaments, having ftmrt ere£fc antherse. Pis. 

* Tender Kind for the Grecn-houfe. tillum, a gibbous, crof8-furrowcd,germeu, 

5. Rusfcus androgynus. having ten punctures, an erctSl: ftyle, ayd fim- 

Androgynous Canary Rufcus.'] Rifes with pie fiigma. Pericarpium, a gibbous, five- 
fhrubby, pliant Items, five or fix feet high, iobed, quinquclocular capfule, opening in five 
producing many fide branches; garnifhed with parts at top, having many rcniform, angular, 
oblong, ftiff leaves; bearing fmall white flow- rough feeds. 

ers on their edges, fucceeded by reddifli berries. There are three fpecies, one of which only. 
All the above five fpecies of Rufcus flower a Ihrubbv perennial, is common to the Eng- 
ahundantly in June and July ; four of which lifh gardens, comprehending fome varieties/ 
producing their flowers wholly upon the leaves, valued both as medical plants, and fometimes 
exhibit a curious fingularity; and the Rufcus to diverfify the fhrubbery ; and the other twj- 
androgynus in particular, which having its fpecies are alfo eligible for the fame jccbiidii. 
flowers clofely fet all along the edges of the The fpecies is, 

leaves, eflFedt a lingular and beautiful appear- 1. Rut A gravcolcns. /. 

ancc ; and the hardy forts arc often fucceeded (Rank-fuuted) or cont'/non Garden Rue.] 
by ripe fruit in our gardens in winter. Rifes with a ihrubbv** very branchy flem. 

All the hardy forts are proper furniture for four or five feet high, forming a bulhy head; 
the verges of fhrubberies, or any clofe plan- dofely garnifhed with decompound, many- 
tations, as they thrive under the drip of trees, Iobed, ftrong-feented, grey leaves; and the 
and will remain green the year round, and in- branches terminated by bunches of yellow 
creafc the variety of thefe compartments. flowers, having torn petals, and the lateral 

The tender l'ort requires flicker of a green- flowers quadrihd, fucceeded by ripe feeds in 
houfe in winter, fo mull be planted in pots autumn. 

and managed as other ihrubby exotics of that Varieties. J Common broad-leaved garden 
department. Rue—narrow-leaved Rue—variegated-leaved 

The propagation of all the forts is very cafy. Rue. 
as they increafe very fall by the roots, which They all flower in June, and ripen plenty 
fending up numerous ftalks or fuckers, they of feed in autumn, particularly the common 
may be taken up in autumn, winter, or fpring, forts, 
in open weather, and divided into many fepa- 2. Rut A chalepenfs. 

rate lets, each forming a proper plant; though Aleppo Broad-leaved Rue. ] Grows three or 
they need not be divided too fmall, unlcfs four feet high, garnifhed with fupra-decotr.- 
where a great increafe is required, planting pound leaves, and hairy flowers, 
the larged at once where they arc to remain, Varieties .] BrosUl-lcavcd—narrow-leaved, 
and die final led in nurfery-rows, &c. each 3. Ruta patavina. 

plant will foon increafe by olf-fets, and a flume Fatavian threc-leuvcd Rue. ] Having ter- 

a bulhy growth. nate or thrced, clofe-iitting leaves. 

They may alfo be raifed from feeds, though All thefe fpecies and varieties arc hardy 
not cxpeditioudy, for the feed often remains enough to fucceed in the open ground, though 
in the ground till the fecond fpring ; fow that the two Aleppo Rues fhould have a flickered 
of the hardy forts in any lied or bolder an inch fit mu ion, and diyfoil; and it is advifahlc to 
deep ; and the tender kind in pots, and placed pot fome of thofe two forts, to move to flicker 
under flicker, in cold weather; and when the of a frame, or green-houfe, in winter: the 
plants are a year old, it is proper in March to variegated kind fhould likewife have a dry, 
ju'ick them out, the hardy forts in nurfery- poor foil, otherwife is apt to become vigorous, 
beds, for two or three years9 and the tender and lofe its variegations. 

fort in pots. As to their ufes in gaulcning, the common 

RUTA, Rue. broad and narrow-leaved Rues aie efleemed 

It confifts principally of 11 nder-fliruhbyever- principally as domcftic medicinal plants ; their 
greens for the kitchen-garden and plcafure- virtue as fuch, refides in the leaves; being tic- 
ground ; adorned with fmall decompound and cafionally ufcd in a Ample medical way in a 
fupra-dcwinipound, many Iobed, and ternatc family ; and for which a few plants merit cul- 
leevcs, and fmall tctrapetalous flowers, grow- rare in every garden, allowing them generally 
ingin hunches. 4 dry foil, and may be raifed both by leed, and 

Ciafs and order, Decandria Monogynia . by flips or cuttings : and afterwards planted 
, C/utra&ers.] Calyx is (hort, five-parted, out either fingly about the borders; or a few 
and permanent. Corolla, four oval (pread- plants together in the herbary; or where large 

quantities 
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quantities ate wanted, plant them in rows common Rue. many young plants often rife 
two feet afunder, and a foot and half in the in autumn and fpring. 
lines; all the fpecie* and varieties may alfo he By. Slips or Cuttings,—This is the moft cx- 
cmplojfcd jn the (hrubbery compartments, in peditious 'method of propagation for all the 
a dry fituation, where they will cffcdt an agree* forts; for every flip or cutting of the young 
able diverfity, both in foliage and flowers. wood will readily grow; and is the only me- 

The propagation of all the varieties is by thod of propagation, by which we can con- 

fccil, ami by flips and cuttings. tinue the different varieties diftin£t ; tiierefore 

By Seed. —The common Rue in particular in .fpring, any time in March or April, flip 

S ally by feed in the open or cut off a quantity qf the young flioota, fix 

reh or April, on a bed or eight inches long, and plant them in a 

ke it in ; they will foon fhady border, in rows half a foot afunder, 

icn two or three inches giving a good Watering, and repeat it. occa- 

ted out in liurfcry rows, FionaSy, they will foon emit roots below, and 
rooted.^ {hoots at top, fo as to form little bufiiy plants 

or felt-town feeds of the by autumn. 
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S ACCHARUM, Sugar-cane, or Sacchari- 
ferous Retd. 

The plants of this genus are tall growing 
tender perennials, ot the arundinaccous tribe, 
natives of' the Indies, and retained here in our 
ftoves for vaiiety i one of which is a moll 
valuable plant, in its native foil, as from the 
juice of its flalks is prepared the various forts 
of fugur; they riling with crcfl, ftrong, juicy 
items, eight nr ten fret high, adorned with 
very long leaves, and terminated hy large 
panicles, and fpikes of numerous bivalvous 
flowers. 

Oafs and order, Triandria Digynia. 
CharatU'n,] Calyx, none ; but a woolly 
down indofes cadi flower. Corolia is 
bivalve; having two ohlong-Janccolate, acu¬ 
minate, concave valves. Stamina three 
capillary filaments, as long as the valves, and 
obiongifh antherae. PisTILLUM, a fubnlate 
germcn. twociirhole ftyles, and iituple ftig- 
mas. Pericardium, none ; one narrow 
fharp-pointed feed to each floret, inverted by 
the valves. 

The fpecics are, 
i. Saccharum officinarum. 

Common Sugar Cunt. ] Hath a long thtek- 
jointed, 6hrated, fuctulom root; fending up 
feveral upright, round, jointed Hems, from 
•fix or eight to ten feet high, or more; abound¬ 
ing with a pithy facchanuc juice ; having at 
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each joint large oblong leaves, three or four 
feet long, the bafe embracing the-ftalk a con- 
fiderablc way up ; and -the ilalks terminated, 
by very large panicles of numerous fmall 
flowers. 

Thisfpecies is the true Sacchariferous Cane, 
from which the fugary juice is expreiTed, 
which being boiled and refined, becomes that 
well-known ufeful fuhrtancc called Sugar; 

2. Saccharum Jpicatum. 

Spiked Sugar Cane.] Hath a thick-jointed 
fibraced root; upright jointed Items, fix or 
eight feet high ; oblong, waved .leave** two 
or three feet long ; and the (talks terminated 
by fpikes of purplifh flowers. 

Both thefe fperies are perennial in root; 
the ftalks rife feveral from each loot {'and in 
their growth rcfcmblc die arundo , or common 
reed of the marlhes, but confiderably larger, 
and inftcad of being hollow like thole plants, 
are filled with a whitiih pith, containing the 
fweet juice, or liquid, which renders thefe 
plants lb very valuable ; the ftems are ftrong, 
but brittle, generally growing to pcrfe&ion 
in front fix or eight to twelve or fourteen 
months, becoming of a pale-yellowiih co¬ 
lour; producing at top numerous finall flow¬ 
ers, collected into very large panicles, &c. 
fometimes two or three feet long, each flower 
having only two fmall valves tor the corolla, 
and is wrapped up in long down ; lucceeJed 
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by abktnnr narrow feeds included In the 
valves. 

But it is the fir ft fort, Saccharum offiemantm , 
that is cultivated for fugar, and for which 
purpole prodigious quantities are railed in the 
Weft-Indies, 'and other hot countries ; being 
propagated by fuckeis and cuttings, planting 
them in fields, in rows four or five feet afunder, 
which foon {hoot up into ftalks, becoming fit 
to cut for ul'e fometimes in fix or eight.months, 
being then taken to a mill and fqueezed. be¬ 
tween iron-cafed rollers, to exprels the juice, 
which is then properly boiled and refined to 
form it into a due confiilence to become Su- 
gar. 

From the lkiminings of the Sugar in the 
different boilings, and melalTes, being the 
laft drainings of the Sugar, mixing therewith 
a quantity of water, anti the whole fermented, 
is extracted that lpirituous liquor called rum, 
abounding with a lalutiferous oilinefs, whence 
proceeds the excellence of that fpirit, com¬ 
pared with brandy. 

In this country however, this valuable 
plant cannot be cultivated without the aid of 
a hot-houle all the year; fo that only a few 
plants arc railed by way of curioiity, bein w 
planted in pots of rich earth, and placed in 
the Hove. 

Method of Propagation, £sV. 

Their propagation is ctfe&ed abundantly 
by flips or .fuckers- from the root, and by 
cuttings of the main Hulks. x 

In this country, however, they are more ge¬ 
nerally propagated by flips from the bottom ; 
or any fide-(hoots arifing from the Items near 
the root, having earth railed about the bottom 
part, will foon emit fibres, and be fit for re¬ 
paration ; obferving, thefe flips or off-fets 
may be taken off at any feafon, in which they 
appear fit for the purpofe, being careful to de¬ 
tach them with fome fibres to each, and plant 
them feparately in pots of rich earth, and 
plunged iii the bark-bed, watered, and occa- 
fionallv /haded till they have got root; re¬ 
taining them always in the bark-bed in the 
ftoye ; and managed as other exotics of that 
repofitory. 

But in the Weft-Indies, &c. thefe plants 
are moft commonly propagated hv cuttingifof 
the tops of the old canes, or any part thereof, 
divided into lengths of from twelve to eigh¬ 
teen inches long, and placed horizontally in 
the ground three or four inchcs«deep. 

SALIX, Sallow, or Willow-tree.' 

The Sallow and Willow arc principally of 
thevtree kind of the deciduous tribe ; mottly 
of the aquatic nature, delighting in moift fi- 
. tuations, but will grow any where ; valuable 


both as tlmbor tree* for .?*rta*ik light *»&»» and 
in underwoood plantations, for all forts of 
balket-work, poles, Sc c. fome forts alfo to 
diverfify garden plantations, there bcintjf many 
fpccies, of different degrees of growth, from 
twenty to thirty or forty feet high, of more, 
garni (hed with oval, fpear-lhapcd, and oblong 
leaves, in different trees, and dioecious apeta- 
lous flowers, dilpofed in amentums. 

Clafs and order, Diaecia Diundria. 

CharaSlers .] Calyx, male and female flow¬ 
ers on feparate plants, difpofed in oblong- 
fcaly, imbricated katkins or amentums,, qoafi 
teaie containing one floret. (■'j'kSlla, no 
petals, but cylindric nedtareo .ls glands in the 
centre. Stamina, in tbr males, generally 
two filaments, crownedAvith didymous qua- 
idrilocular amherte. Imstillum, in the t'c- 
| males, an oval narrow germen, a fearcely 
jdiftinguilhable llylc, having two erect bifid 
jftigmas. Pkricakpium, an oval fubulate, 
i unilocular, bivalved capfule, having many 
1 final l feeds crowned with down. 

There are above forty different fpccies of 
this genus, moftlv of the tree kind, deciduous 
(and of hardy growth, and fume low undcr- 
ihrubby and hcrbaccous-like plant-; ; hut the 
tree kinds only merit conlideration for gene¬ 
ral culture, fevcral of which grow to timber- 
trees; others are of great value to the bafket- 
makers, being planted in murfhv grounds, 
kept to low ftools to produce a crop of (hoots 
or twigs to cut annually, for all kinds of 
wicker-work ; and others planted in fimilar 
(ituatious being fuffered to "grow larger, to 
I cut every three, or five, or fix years for poles, 
jul'cful for various purpofes: and for gulden 
jculture, fome particular forts may he intro- 
‘ duct’d thinly in large plant-ititins for variety ; 
'and fome forts of the oiler kinds ihould be 
planted in fome moift place, to furniftt twigs 
for tying various garden articles. 

The principal tree kinds in England are, 

1. Salix eaprea. 

Common Sallow 7 I tv.] Grows hut to a mo¬ 
derate height, having fumoth, dark - green, 
brittle branches ; -oval, waved, rough leaves, 
indented at top, and woolly underneath. 

Varieties.] Oblong, acute-pointed-leaved— 
filvcr-ftripcd-lcavcd. 

It grows abundantly in this country, but 
more frequently in dry than moift fituations ; 
is of a brittle nature, fo is unfit for the balkct- 
makers ; b u * will forve for poles, flakes, and 
to lop for fire-wood, and its timber is good 
lor many purpofes. 

2. Salix a/ha. 

White, or felvery-lcatved Willow .] Grow# 
to a great height, and confiderablc bulk, hav¬ 
ing. 



ing fmooth pale eieen tfioot*; long, fpear,- 
ftiaped, acuminated, fawed,filvery-whiffeleavc8, 
being downy on both tides, with glands below 
the lerutures. 

This is thes common White Willow, which 
grows abundantly about towns and villages, 
and by the tides of rivers and brooks, &c. 

3. Salix vitellina. 

Yellow, or Golden Willow.'] Grows but to a 
moderate height, having yellow, very pliant 
Ihoots, oval, acute, ferrated, very tinooth 
(eaves, with the ferratures c&rtillaginous, and 
dth callous pun&ures on the foot-ftalks. 
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Purple Nor)%[fc, or Red Willow.] Grows to 
a large height, slaving long, reddifli, very 
pliable ihoots, and lote, fpear-ihaped, ferratea, 
tinooth leaves, the low^r ones being oppotite. 

5. Salix viminalis. 

Ojicr IT!How.] Grows but a moderate 
height, having flender 1 od-like branches, very 
long, pliant, grcenilh ihoots, and very long, 
narrow, fpear-ihaped, acute, almoft entire 
leaves, hoary and iilky underneath. 

6. Salix amygdaltna. 

Almond-leaved Willow.] Grows to a mid¬ 
dling height, with long, flexible, light-green 
branches and ihoots ; fpear-ihaped, ferrated, 
tinooth, fliining-grecn leaves, on fhort foot- 
ftalks, having trapeza-lhapcd flipulae. 

7. *Sa MX pentandria. 

Pentandrous, Proud-leaved, Swcet-fcented 
Willow.] Grows to fome coniidcrable ftaturc, 
having brownifh-green branches; oblong, 
broad, ferrated, tinooth, fweet-feented leaves, 
ihiniug above ; and pentandrous Bowers. 

8. Salix triandria. 

Triandrous Willow. ] Grows to a large fta- 
ture, having numerous, erc£l, grcyiih-grcen 
branches, and pliant ihoots; oblong, acute- 
pointed, ferrated, tinooth, ihining-green leaves, 
eared at the bafe ; and triandrous flowers. 

9. Salix fragilU. 

Fragile, or Crack Wl'ow.] Rifes to a mid¬ 
dling Aature, with brownilh, very fragile, or 
brittle branches, long, oval-lanceolate, fawed, 
tinooth leaves of a ihiniug giecn on both tides, 
having dentated-glandular tootftalks. 

This fort in particular being exceedingly 
fragile, fo that it caiily cracks and breaks, is 
unfit for culture in oiier grounds. 

10. Salix ha/lata. 

Hajfated-leaved Willow.] Grows to a mid¬ 
dling iize, with long, green, pliable ihoots ; 
fob-oval, acute, ferrated, tinooth, clofe-tit- 
ting leaves, having heart-lhaped ftipulse. 

11. Salix Helix. 

Dwarf Yellow Willow.] Grows but to a 
very moderate ftaturc, having a yellow, rough- 
barked trunk, with brownilh branches; and 


narrow, lanceolate, ferrated, fniootb.blueifh- 
reen leaves, the upper ones obliquely oppo- 
te; 

12. Salix Babylonica. 

Babylonian pendulous Salix , commonly called 
Weeping Willow.] Grows to a Iargifb fize, 
having numerous, long, flender, flexible, pen¬ 
dulous branches, hanging down loofely all 
around in a curious manner, and long, narrow, 
fpear-ihaped, ferrated, tinooth leaves. 

This curious Willow is a native of the Eaft, 
and is retained in our hardy plantations for 
ornament, and exhibits a mod agreeable va¬ 
riety ; particularly, when, difpofed Cngly by 
the verges of any piece of water, or in l'paci- 
ous openings of gratis ground. 

Other principal Willows , diflinguijhed by 
the following blames. —Sound-growing Nor¬ 
folk Willow—Upland red Willow.—Broad¬ 
leaved Flanders Willow—-Swallowtail Wil¬ 
low—Dutch Ofier—Wire OCer, &c. with 
fome other varieties, particularly of the Ofier 
kinds, found principally in the otier-gvounds 
for the baiket-makers, diftinguilhed by dif¬ 
ferent names, in different places. 

The mode of flowering of all the forts of 
Willows is, in ainentums, or katkins from the. 
tides of the branches, being male and female 
in different katkins on feparatc trees; ripen¬ 
ing in March and April. 

All the above fpecies and varieties of Salix 
are of the tree kind, very hardy, and remark¬ 
ably fad growers, and feveral of them attain a 
contiderable ftature, when permitted to run 
up to tiandards, which frequently grow forty 
or fifty feet high, in twenty or thirty years, 
having proportionably large trunks ; though 
fome forts are apt to decay on the tides, when 
large, and others will remain found to a con¬ 
tiderable age and bulk : but all the forts may 
be cafily railed from cuttings, both as tiand¬ 
ards for timber ; or kept down to underwood, 
and dwarf ftocks for producing rods and twigs; 
or formed into pollards, or half-ftandards for 
loppings. 

Moft of the forts grow naturally in Eng¬ 
land, &c. in great abundance, except the 
Triandrous and Haftated Willows, which grow 
chiefly in Switzerland ; and the Weeping Wil¬ 
low is a native of the Eaft ; but are all hardy 
enough to grow any where. 

They are moftly of the aquatic tribe, as 
being generally the moft abundant, and of 
moft profperous growth in watery or moift fi- 
tuations; they however will grow freely al- 
moft any where, in any common foil and cx- 
pofure ; but grow considerably the fafteft and 
ftrongeftin low moift land, particularly marfhv 
tituations, hy the verges of rivers, brooks, anil 
other waters ; likewife along the tides of wa- 
6 K tery 
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tery ditches, &c. which places often lying 
may be employed to good advantage, 
in plantations of willows, for different pur- 
pofes.—Some for ftaudards to grow to elm, 
her, feme to form Ofier beds, and kept down 
to ftoole, a foot high, to furnifh an annua r 
cutting of rods or twigs, for the ba fleet-makers 
which, being Cut every year, pay well for the 
ground and trouble t others difpofed in under¬ 
wood plantations to furnifh poles, for cutting 
every dkoe, four, five, or fix'years, for vari¬ 
ous pies; and fome planted alfo for pollards, 
forming (lefts, eight or nine feet high; which, 
branching out nutneroufly above, at that 
Ireight, furnifh a lopping every four, five, or 
fix years, both for poles, and lor faggot wood 
to bum. For all of which purpofes they 
may be raifed expeditioufiy by cutttugs either 
of the young fhoots, one or two feet Jong, or 
large truncheons or poles, of from three or 
four to eight or ten feet in length, efpecially 
if planted in moift places ; for the cuttings of 
thefe trees are remarkably free of growth, fo 
as fometitnes, when any are occafionally ufed 
for common hedge-ftakes, they firike root f reely 
and grow up to large trees. 

For ornamental purpofes in gardening, may 
introduce any of the forts in large, hardy plan¬ 
tations for variety, as aforefaid ; but more par¬ 
ticularly the white Willow, yellow Willow, 
purple Willow, peotandrous fweet Willow, 
almond-leaved, and weeping Willow, being 
difpofed thinly in large out-plantations, will 
efledt an agreeable diverfity r but rite Baby¬ 
lonian, or weeping Willow, for its curious 
pendulous growth, demands culture in every 
pleasure garden of any tolerable extent; and 
which, for the generarpart, fhould be difpofed 
fingly or detached, both, by the fide of wa¬ 
ter, and in fpacious opens of grafs ground ; 
alfo near grottoes, cafcades, caves, ruins, Sec. 
in ail of which, it will effect a mo ft agreeable 
variety, with its numerous* (lender, pendu¬ 
lous branchec, bending arch-ways alt around, 
terminated by very numerous, long, flen- 
der, flexible, hanging (hoots; likewile plan¬ 
tations of all the fort's of Willow in aflem- 
blage with poplars, birch, and other aquatic 
trees, may be formed in any low, fwampy, 
fpongy, or wa'tcry.fitoafion, where other trees 
will not thrive, and they will divCrfify, and 
ornament the preraifes, or fome to cut occa¬ 
fionally for profit, in fmaller or larger growth, 
as may be required. • 

Likewile lor garden-culture, (hould intro¬ 
duce fume of the heft Ofier kinds, which are 
of ufe for tying and binding particular 
articles; fuch as for tying the branches ofj 
efpa fieri tttxt to tbetJrcillage; like wife in the 
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rturfories for binding.handles of trees for (end¬ 
ing to a fliftance $ and in rite market-gardens 
| for binding their ware in bunches for marker, 
fuch as celery, turneps, .cole-worts, Jeeks, 
horfe-radWh, dec. as pra&ifed by the London 

f ;ardeners j alfo for tying up the leaves of eat- 
y cabbages, See. to faeditate their cabbaging 
and whitening in the heart ; they are likewile 
ufeful for making and mending garden bas¬ 
kets occafionally ; therefore it is proper, for 
all of thofe purpofes, to plant a quantity of 
cuttings, of the beft Ofier kinds, in iome 
moift flotation, near water if poflible, keepy 
ing them low, and they will turnijtusev^p 
of twigs annually ; a quantity^ ‘‘which being 
cut in winter, and tied iy bundles, may he 
preferred-for ufe all the/car, which, when 
become dry, they beit& thrown into water 
will fupple them for ureT 

Method of Propagation and Culture. 

All the forts ofWillows are propagated cx- 
peditioufly by cuttings both of the young 
(hoots of one or two years old, in lengths of 
half a yard or two or three feet; and thofe of 
feveral years growth in truncheons or poles, 
of from three or four, to eight or ten feet 
long, according to the purpolcs for which they 
arc defigned, as mentioned below; all of 
which will moil readily firike root, efpecially 
in low moift foils : and thefcaion for planting 
them is any time in open weather, from 
O&ober until February ; though February 
and Match is a very eligible fcalbn : having 
generally a long iron-ihou dibble for planting 
the fmaller cuttings, and an iron crow for 
making holes for the larger lets, or make holes 
with a fpade for very large long pole-cuttings; 
though fome ufe no uiftniment in planting the 
fmaller Cuttings, but fharpen the ends of them, 
and thruft them into the ground, efpecially in 
foft land; but as this method is apt to foice oft’ 
the bark from the lower part of the cutting, it 
is therefore beft to cut the bottom'of each cut¬ 
ting even, and plant them with fome inftru- 
menr, as above. 

They are planted for different purpofes; as 
or timber trees—to form ofier grounds—-to 
cut for poles—pollards for lopping, &c. So 
the cuttings muft lie prepared and planted ac¬ 
cording as dife&ed below, under their refpec- 
tive heads. 

For timber trees .—The timber of Willows 
is efteemed for feveral purpofes, it being very 
white, of a'fine grain, fmooth, and takes'a 
good polifit, which renders it. proper for ma¬ 
ny light articles: and, to raife them for tim¬ 
ber chufe the larger growing forts, fuch as 
rbe white, yellow, and purple, of red wil¬ 
lows, Sec. taking cuttings of the ftrorig young 
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Ihoots, which may he .planted at once where 1 Therefore, making choice ofany conreni* 
they are to remain, in my low marihy «»t, .low; moift ftfostfon, |et Wbt digged or 
tioti, where they will grow amazingly faft. j ploughed, for the reception oflhe oilers: then* 
Ha\%ig, however, prepared the ground, by j in the. proper feafon hefove-meationed, gather 
proper digging, or ploughing, as may bo inoftla fufficicnt quantity of oiler lets of different 
convenient, and the fituation admits} then, forts, which mud be cuttings of the one or 
provide a quantity of cuttings of ftrong'youngl two years old /hoots, cut into two feet; or 
/hoots, of one or two years growth, cut to} two feet and half lengths ; threfe being provid- 
half a yard, or two feet lengths, which plant cd, then draw lines for planting them, two feet 

/ in fowR, only fix feet afunder, and three m iaml half diftance, inferting eadi cuttiiig ten of 
four diftant in the rows, that they may drawl twelve to fifteen inches into the ground, 
:ach other up faft in growth, and allow for a leaving the reft out to form the ftool, and let 
t &id-ual thi nning, inlcrting each cutting two them be two feet andhalf diftance in each row: 
parts ot inraafoto the ground, by the method having. thus formed the plantation, die" cut- 
bcforc ohfervcJS^ they will foon emit roots, tings will root firmly in the fpring, and (hoot 
and (hoot ftronglyV top in fpring and fummer, at top tolerably ftrong in fummar, each iloof 
obferving that to ha>t them run up with clean generally throwing out feveral /hoots, of an 
ftems for full ftandaPjs, clear all away but eredt growth ; obferving, during this firft 
one of the firongeft leading /hoots for a 'item, fummer, to. keep down all large weeds, that 
which fuffer to run up always at full lengdi in I the ftools may have full fcope to produce the 
its future growth; remarking that in a few]firft /hoots as ftrong as poflihlc, which, by 
years, when the trees approach one another, the end of autumn, will probably be advanced 
they Ihould be thinned, which thinnings will loir.e conficieralile length; and if much want- 
ferve tor poles for fcvcral ufes, repeating the ed, may be cut in the following winter or 
work of thinning in a few years more, accord-1 fpring; though, fora full plamatiou, they 
ing as the branches of the difterent trees in- /houid generally be fofFered to continue their 
terfere, leaving them at laft about twelve or I growth for two years, till the ftods are firmly 
fifteen feet ahmder, to attain full growth : 1 rooted and become ftrong; then cut down 
thus they will draw each other up very expe- all the tops clofc to the head of the ftools j 
ditioufly with ftraight handfome ftems, forty they will ferve for poles, &c. next year the 
or fifty feet high or more; and in twenty or ftools will /hoot out ftrong, a numerous crop 
thirty years, will be fit to fell for timber. j of twigs and rods, fit for cutting for the bat- 

j For Ofier Grounds. -Ofier grounds arc I ket-makers in winter following; and, the 

plantations of ofier Willows, in low ftools, foc .1 ftools ftill remaining, furni/h an annual crop, 
producing twigs annually for the baiket njak- fit for cutting every winter, which /hould be 
ers, being formed in any low, fwampy, marfhy cut down always to the head of the ftool, as 
or watciv fituation, planted with cuttings of [juft above obferved ; forting dje twigs in fizes, 
the lx*ft oilers, and other molt pliant forts off tie them in bundles, and /lack them up for ufe. 

Willows, in rows two or three feet afunder, I To cut for Poles. -Willow- poles are ufe* 

aud always kept to low ftools a foot high, in j ful for various hu/bandrv purpofes ; fach as 
order to force out a more plentiful annual crop! for handles for implements, and for making 
oftwigsand rods, proper for ufe in onefummer’s hurdles, &e, and plantations of ftools may 
growth, of from three or four, to fix or eight! be made in any wafte, watery places, or along 
feet long, of a pliant tough nature, fit for work-J the iides of brooks, rivers, watery ditches, 
ing into all kinds of balket and wicker-work, and other fimilar fituations, as before obferved, 
which being cut annually in winter or fpring, to cut every three, of four, of five. Or fix 
arc worth from five or fix, to eight or ten] years, according to the purpofes for ^ which 
pounds an acre per annum: fo that, ofier j they may be required. > 

plantations being thus formed in any low, wa-j For this purpofe, procure a quantity of lets, 
tery, wafte land, incapable of yielding other J of two year .old /hoots, in cuttings about two 
produce to perfection, will turn out to great j feet andhalf long; plant them in rows, a yard 
advantage; and, if near any navigable river, j afuitder, introducing each cutting two parts 
for the convenience of water carriage, it will! of three info the ground ; they wnl ail readily 
ftill be more advantageous: on which confi- grow, and ejeh ieud out feveral eredf /hoots, 
deration, very large tratfts of wafte, boggy I which, in three or four years, wilt become 
grounds and iilands, along the river of Thames, j large poles fit to cut for ufe. 
ate employed h\ ofier grounds, for the London j Or large cuttings or truncheons, three or 
eoniumptlon. j four feet long, thru ft down along the fidcs of 
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rivers, brooks, ditches, &c. they will take 
root, and (hoot out ftrongly at top for poles, 
as above. 

To form pollard Standards. — Willow pol¬ 
lards are common almoft every where, they 
being raifed commonly from large fets or cat-, 
tings of poles, three yards long, or more, 
planted along the Tides of rivulets or watery 
ditches, &c. and that being generally topped 
or diverted of the leading moot, they do not 
run up with tall ftems, but branch out all 
around, at feven or eight feet height, into 
many credit branches, which, in four, five, 
or fix years, being lopped down to the head 
of the Item, ferve for poles, for hurdles, &c. 
alfo for fuel, as before obferved; and the pol¬ 
lards (hooting out again, they in this manner 
fumiOi a lopping every fifth, fixth, or feventh 
year, and thereby prove very profitable for 
many purpofes. 

The fets or cuttings for railing thefe pol¬ 
lards may be obtained in plenty from the 
loppings of any old pollard Willows, See. 
chufing the large ftraight poles, cut about fe¬ 
ven or eight to nine or ten feet lengths, ac¬ 
cording as they may occur, which muft be 
planted either with an iron crow, or Tome fi- 
milar implement, driven into the ground to 
make wide'holes, two feet or two and a half 
deep, for their reception; or, if the ground isim- 
pliant and rtubborn, muft dig holes with a fpadc 
that depth, planting one fet in each hole, plac¬ 
ing them a foot and half at leaft, to two feet 
and half in the ground, leaving fix, (even or 
eight above for a ftem: thus, thefe fets, though 
lo large and long, if planted in moift places, 
will readily ftrike root, and fhoot out at top 
the following fpring and fummer, into many 
eredfc branches, which, after four or five years’ 
growth, become fit to lop for poles, &c. and 
the trees will thus continue to afford a lop¬ 
ping every fifth, fixth, or feventh year; or 
may grow larger, according to the purpofes 
for which the loppings may be wanted. 

To form Hedges. -Sometimes Willow 

hedges arc raifed in fotnc outward place, along 
ditch fide*, or elfewhcre, when defigned to 
form either a fence, blind, or flicker expe- 
dicioufly ; which is eafily effected by cut¬ 
tings, cither of ftronjg young (hoots, cut in¬ 
to two or three feet lengths, and planted in a 
row half a foot afunder, and twelve to fifteen 
or eighteen inches deep; or With larger trun- 
cheous of feveral years' growth, cut into fets, 
two*,three, four, or five feet long or more j 
asjld' in either cafe, that when the fets have 
•uade, the firft years (hoot, the (hoots may be 
plafhed together in winter, both to ftiffeu the 
hedge and .give it a thicket form: afterwards 
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or may be fttffered to take Its own natural 
growth, as occafion (hall require. 

Ohferve, however,'that to form a Willow 
hedg^ u Toon as poffible, you may ufe large 

r^m Sht ] fCt8 ' ° ffivC ° r ? x A lon £> and plant 
them chequer-wavs, placing each fet half a 

yard nr the ground, leaving three or four feet 
above ; which, being arranged crofs one ano¬ 
ther in the above-mentioned chequer mariner, 
and ranged all an equal height, they will aJ 
once form a good firm fence, immediately 
tenable agamft cattle. J/ 

° r » Yj! er * a fpcedy fence ^jCSRfecfTby 
way of blind or flielter, may^rocure a quan- 
t.ty of l 0 PP»ngs, five, fix/or feven feet long, 
well funulhedwith lateral branches to the hnT- 
rom, and planted in u/ueepifli trencli, pretty 
clofe together, they will grow and form a fort 
of fence diredly. 

To furnijh Twigs for Garden Lfe.—Oficr 
twigs being ufetul m many gardens for various 
tyings, as we before obferved, it is eligible to 
cultivate a few of the bed ofiers in moil gar¬ 
dens, to furmfli a fupply for the difFcrent pur¬ 
pofes ; chufing fome moift fituation, or near 
any watery ditch, or other water in any by 
place, or where moft convenient: and, hav- 
mg procured a quantity of the moft pliant 
kind of Oiicr fets, cuttings of young (hoots, 
half a yard or two feet long, which plant in 
the place allotted in rows, planting or thriv¬ 
ing them two parts of three into the ground • 
they will grow freely, and furni(h plenty cf 
twigs every year, managing them as obferved 
for thofe of the Ofcr Grcund. 

As to the culture of all the above different 
plantations of Willows, diev require but lit¬ 
tle ; which is principally th'e keeping down 
large weeds the firft and fecond year after 
planting, which is more particularly requiiirc 
in the plantations of young low cuttings, till 
they are a little advanced in growth. 

For Nurfery Collections —Colledions of the 
different forts of Willows ftiould alfo be kept 
m all nurfery grounds, both public mirferies 
tor falc, and in private nurferies, to fupply 
plantations occafionally, railing them gene 
rally from young cuttings, of a year V two 
o d, m half yard or two feet lengths^ and 
planted in rows, two or three feet afunder, to 
grow nil wanted. 

SALLAD HERBS. 

Various forts of cfculent herbs of different 
genera are ufed for fallading, which hy dif- 
terent fowings, plantings, &c. are obtained 
at ai! notes of the year; but the moft gene¬ 
rally efteemed forts may be comprifed under 
the following three heads —Large Principal 

Sallad 
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Sallad Herbs—Small Sallad Herbs.-~* Oceaji- 
anal Sallad Herbs. 

Lat^c Principal Sallad JTrrij.-—Thefe con- j 
lift chiefly of three principal forts, viz. lettuce, 
all the varieties edimable as the moll generally 
ufeful of the large fallad plants,—endive, all 
the different forts—and celery, all the varie¬ 
ties—which three principal forts are all raifed 
frotn feed, by different fowings and tranf- 
plantings, and arc in heft perfection for ufe 
when arrived to full growth: either of which 
vjiiay be eaten as a Sallad alone, or all of thefe 
ifewB'-wjwcdtogctlier, or any, or all of them 
mixed witn*!> yroper quantity of fmall fal- 
lading, or oilicf - >Sallad Herbs occaiionally: 
but with fmall falfbding in particular is very 
eligible in winter and fpring; as the fmall 
fallading, being of a warm nature, ren¬ 
ders the Sallad more grateful and whole- 
fomc. Lettuce is generally e(teemed as the 
mod material Sallad Herb, for general ufe, at 
mod times of the year, but particularly in 
fummer, when full grown and firmly cab¬ 
baged ; but by feveral fowings and tranfplan- 
tations at different times, from January and 
February, until September or Odtober, in dif¬ 
ferent fituations, according to the feafon, the 
plants may be obtained in tolerable plenty al- 
mod the year round, but always mote finely 
cabbaged in fummer than in winter. And as 
to the endive and celery, they are excellent 
for autumn and winter ballads; they being in 
full perfection in September, October, and 
November, when they will be full grown and 
finely blanched, and they often continue iu 
tolerable perfection all winter and fpring.— 
But for other particulars, together with the 
method' of Culture "of thefe three, principal 
Sallad Herbs, fee their refpeCtivc genera, 
Lactuca, Cichorium, andAPiuM. 

Small Sallad Herbs .—The principal forts, 
denominated Small Sallad Herbs, are creffcs, 
mudard, radiih, rape, and turncp, alfo lap- 
cabbage-lettucc: in all of which heibs, conii- 
dered as fmall fallading, the young leaves arc 
the ufeful part for that puipofe and are al¬ 
ways in bed perfection when quite young, 
or onlyll few days, or a week or two old at 
mod, Specially the find five of thefe forts, 
whilfWn their fird leaves; cutting them up, 
dalks and top together, clofe to the ground, 
as when they are thus quite young they eat 
exceeding tender, with an agreeably warm 
relifh, for they being modly of fo warm a 
nature, that if differed to grow old for fallad- 
ing, they would eat very hot and difagreeahly 
drong-taded, but being ufed when quite 
young, as above; whild they remain of a pa¬ 
latably warm rclifb, they are highly proper 
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to ffi lx in all winter and. fpring Sallads in par¬ 
ticular, though many'people are fond of them, 
at mod times of the year, and "many often 
ufe them alone, particularly in winter and 
fpring} they, however, are preferable when 
miked with lettuce and the other large fal¬ 
lading. 

All thefe fmall Sallad Herbs are raifed from 
feed, which, for the purpofe of fallading, are 
fown at all times of the year, when they are 
required, in the open ground in the fpring and 
fummer, and in winter under frames and 
glaffes, a‘nd occaiionally in hot-beds; and 
where a condant fupply is wanted, a repeti¬ 
tion of fowings is requifite every week, ten 
days, or a fortnight, being fown generally in 
(hallow flat drills, each fort feparate, very 
thick, and only juft covered with earth. But 
for the particular culture of thefe herbs for 
fallading, fee the article Small Sallad Herbs. 

Occa/ional Sallad Herbs. —This head com¬ 
prehends feveral other plants that may come 
under the denomination of Sallad Herbs, but 
not being fo edimablc for general ufe as the 
former forts, are only ufed occaiionally, viz. 
Corn Sallad, or lamb’s lettuce — punlane — 
fpear-mint—water-crefs—borage and bo¬ 
rage-flowers—nafturtium-flowers and young 
leaves—chervil—burnet; and fometimes red- 
cabbage—radiflies—red beet-root—finochia, or 
Azorian fennel —forrel — tarragon—young 
onions—cives—and fometimes horfe-radiih, 
incorporated with other herbs ; mod of which, 
forts arc occaiionally ufed both in compofi- 
tion with other Sallad Herbs, and fome ufed 
alone as a Sallad, fuch as red-cabbage, water- 
crefs, young borage, &cc. they are modly 
hardy plants raifed in the full ground; and as 
each of which requires a particular mode of 
culture, we refer to their lefpedtive genera,, 
where their peculiar ufes as Sallad Herbs, &c. 
methods of propagation and'culture, are fully, 
explained. 

SALSOLA, Giafs-wort, and Stone-crop- ' 
tree. 

This genus is compofed of herbaceous an¬ 
nuals and perennials of but little merit as gar¬ 
den plants, and one ihrubby ever-green, pro¬ 
per for the flirubbery. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Charatlers.') Calyx, five*oval permanent 
leaves. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, 
five very fhorufilaments inferted into the divi- 
fions of the calyx. PisTillum, a round 
germen, a double, or a tripartite dyle, and 
recurved digma. Pericardium, an oval 
unilocular capfule lodged iu the calyx, having 
one large feed. 

There are many herbaceous fpecies, and 
* fome 
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fonic of’ Ihrubby growth; one of the latter 
• being the only loti generally cultivated in "the 
TSnjrlifii gardens, via. 

Sai.su!.A frutiepfa . 

Shrubby G/a/s-wort, commonly called Stone- 
crop tree .j Rifes with a ihrubby ereft item, 
branching numerous and crc&ly, four or five 
feet high, clofely garni I bed with very fmall 
-obtufe fleihy leaves/ like the common Stone- 
crop on the walls. 

This fpecies inhabits the fea-fhores in Eng¬ 
land, France, and Spain, &c. but is retained 
In mauy curious gardens, in the ever-green- 
cohesion, to adorn the rtirubbeiy compart¬ 
ments, allowing it generally a iLelteied iitua- 
tion. * . 

The propagation of this ever-green is hy 
fuckers, layers, and cuttings; many ftems ge¬ 
nerally rifmg from the root, which may be 
divided in autumn or winter, inro fo many 
fepaiate plants ; and layers or .cuttings of the 
young 1 tranches in autumn or, fpring will be 
well rooted by autumn following. 

SALVIA, Sage, Chiy, &c. 

Ir comprehends under-flu ubby, herbaceous, 
and ihrubby plants, both for the kitchen gar¬ 
den, plcafure-ground, and green-houfe, gar¬ 
ni ihed molliy with fpear-ihaped, oval, and ob¬ 
long leaves, and fmall, monopetalous, ringent 
flowers, generally terminating the branches in 
w hurled fjpikes. 

Clafs and order, Diandria Monoyynia. 

Characters.'] Calyx is monophyllous, 
widest the moutlr, andhilabiated—C orolla 
is monopetalous, tubulous below and ringent 
above, having the upper, lip concave and in¬ 
dented, and the under one broad and trifid. 
Stamina, two fhort filaments, fplit into two 
parts; one of which fuppovts the amherse. 
Fist ill i’M, a quadrifid germen, a long Ren¬ 
der ilyle, and bifid fligma. Pericarpium, 
none four roundiih feeds lodged in the calyx. 

To this genus Salvia, is now joined Scla- 
rcet, or common Garden Clary, and Hormi - 
num, or Wild Clary, &c. amounting in the 
whole to above thirty fpecies, though not half 
fo many that merit culture, as gaiucn plants, 
confiding of hardy under-ihrubby, anti her¬ 
baceous perennials for the open ground, and 
ihiubby evffcgrccns for the green-houfe, 

. sturdy under-Jhmbby kinds, 
f Under this head is comprehended die com¬ 
mon Sage of the kitchen gardep, having many 
varieties; ail uiwlcr-ihroboy j>ercnnial$, origi¬ 
nally exotics from the fouthem pans of Eu¬ 
rope, h| 9 trare all hardy enough to fuccced heie 
in the ppi-n air, the year round, 
i* Salvia officinalis. 

Common officinal Sage,] Rifes with fhort, 
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under-Ihrubby, Hairy ftems, branching ourrre- 
roufly from the bottom, two feet high, or more, 
forming a very buftvy head; fpcat -flispcd-oval, 
entire, flightly crcuatcd, • rou^fi leaved, and 
the branches terminated by fjnkes of bluciili 
flowers, having acute cups. 

Varieties .] Common culmary red Sage, be¬ 
ing of a black-red colour—-green broad-leaved 
balfamic Sage—Broad-leaved, hoary, balfamic 
Sage, having generally the .biowleft, leaves of. 

all die forts, (landing on long foot-ftalks-j 

Wormwood Sage. — Narrow-leaved hoarw 
Sage, commonly called Sage of Virtue, ljaj £ 
ing the bafe of the leaves fomsfim'cs auricu- 
lated, or indented in form of^ais, and fome- 
times not eared—Lavend^leaved Sage—Va¬ 
riegated green Sage—Variegated red Sage. 

They all flower in June and July, and are 
fotnetimes fucceeded by ripe feed in autumn. 

This fpecies and varieties are all very hardy 
(danIs, perennial in root, ftem, and branches, 
and retain their leaves the year round. They 
arc plants of fovc'rcign virtue, as the name 
imports, ;md the leaves are the only ufci'ul 
part, being proper for various culinary pur- 
pdfes, and for medical ufes; are alio often 
ufed in’the manner of tea, by way of medi¬ 
cine, and eaten with bread ami butter, and 
ufed for making fage-chcefc, &c. thcle plants, 
theiefore, demand culture in cvciy family- 
garden ; and any, or all the forts may be cul¬ 
tivated for ufe, they poffefiing nearly all the 
fame quality ; but the red Sage is the moil 
commonly cultivated for general kitchen pur- 
pofcfi; and the hi cad-leaved hoary Sage, and 
tire Sage of Virtue, is often preferred for tea 
and other medical ufes, though it is probable 
any of tire foils may be “equally -.'igiMry as 
being all varieties of one fpccics. 

Hardy h< > baccous kinds. 

There arconany hei baccous fpecies of Sal¬ 
via, fome of which formerly compofed dif¬ 
ferent genera, fuclj as Scfarea , or Garden 
Clary, and Horminum , or Wild Clary, &u. 
rnoftly originally of foreign growth, but grow 
freely in our gardens in the open ground; 
though they polfds no great merit, except one 
for culinary aud medical ufc; and the others 
piincipally as plants of variety, and confift of 
biennials, perennials, and annuals, garniflied 
molliy with broad rough leaves. 

The moft noted fpecies are, 

2. Salvia Selarea. (Biennial). 

(Sclarea) — or common Garden Clary.] Hath 
a fibrated biennial root, crowned with broadob- 
lorig, HAit-formed, ferrated, wiinkled, rough, 
hairy leaves; upright, thick ftems, two or 
three feet high, branching oppofucly, having 
all the branches terminated by large, loole, 
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whorled {pikes of pale blue flower*, attended 
by concave, acuminated, braSeal leaves longer 
tfianthe corolla andealyx. . 

Varieties A Broad-leaved—»-Long-leaved~ 
Moft wrinkled-leaved. 

This fpecies and varieties are biennials, 
have all large, thick, woolly, leaves, that im¬ 
part a ftrong difagrecable odour, and are the 
ufeful part of the plants, which are cultivated 
in kitchen gardens, , for forae domeftic ufes, 
and medicinally by infuflon, and decoctions, 
both inwardly and outwardly ; the plants be¬ 
ing raifed. from feed annually, and planted 
out a .foot and half afunder, they fpread out 
into largeTtfives for ufc, till next furnmer ; 
when they (hoot yp into (talk for flower and 
feed, then totally peri(h. 

3. Salvia vcrberaca. { Perennial.) 

Common JVtld Clary,] Hath a fibrated per¬ 
ennial root, oblong, finuated, ferrated, 
wrinkled leaves, and decimated ftems, a foot 
long, terminated* by whorled fpikes of fmall 
blue ilowAs, having the corolla narrower than 
the calyx. 

It grows wild in England,.&c. its virtues 
are fuppofcil nearly the fame as the garden 
clary ; and the feed being of a vifeous nature, 
is (ometimes ufed for clearing the eye from 
any moat that happens to fall into it, putting 
one of the feeds into one corner, and moving 
it about, the dull flicking thereto, removes it 
mit of the eye. 

4. Salvia indica. ( Perennial .) 

Indian Clary with a variegated Flower."] 
Hath a fibrated perennial root, upright four- 
corncrcd flems, three or four feet high, heart* 
(haped, acutely-crenated leaves, the upper 
ones fertile, and half the upper part of the 
fel ' lu '!TT hn | ili ft T vSITlTh)uc vai iegated flowers, in 
remote whorls. 

5. Salvia glutinofa. {Perennial.) 

Glutinous yellow Clary.) Hath a ftrong, fi¬ 
brated, perennial root ; hcart-ihaped, tagir- 
tated, acutely ferrated, glutinous leaves, up¬ 
right four-cornered, glutinous flems, three or 
four feet high, terminated by l'pikes of yel¬ 
low flowers, in clofe whorls. 

6 . Salvia Ihrminum. (Annual.) 

Galerted Hot mivum —or Purple-tipped an¬ 
nual Clary.) Riles with upright ftalks, a loot 
and half high, obtule crenated leaves, and the 
ftalks terminated by whorled fpikes ot imall 
purplifh flowers, with coloured braClcal leaves 
at top. 

Varieties.) With purple tops—with red tops. 

All thefe herbaceous fpecics flower mofily 
in June, and the feeds ripen in Autumn. 

They are all hardy enough to grow in any 
common foil, the'fil’d of which being for the 


kitchen-garden, and the others to increafe the 
variety of the herbaceous collection. 

Tender Jhrubby kinds for the Grem-heufe. 

Con lifts of four orfivelhrubby ever-grecn 
plant* of the Sage kinds, natives of diflWnt 
warm countries, anil* retained here in'our 
grccn-houfe colle&ionsfor variety. 

7. Sal v 1 Kmexicana. 

Shrubby Mexican Safe.) Rifes with a 
(hrubby branchy ftem, eight or ten feet high 1 
having four-cornered, purplifli branches j oval 
leaves, pointed at both ends, and ferrated ; ' 
and clofe fpikes of blue flowers at the ends of 
the branches. 

8. Salvia africana. 

Shrubby African Sage.) Rifes with a {hrub¬ 
by branching ftem, four or five feet high ; 
roundifh ferrated grey leaves, truncated and' 
indented at the bale;, and whorled fpikes of 
blue flowers towards the ends of the branches. 

9. Salvia aurca. 

Golden African Sage. ] Rifes with a (hrubby 
branching ftem, fix or feyen feet high; 
roundiih entire leaves, truncated and indent¬ 
ed at the bafe; and fhort fpikes of" golden- 
coloured flovvers at the ends of the branches. 

10. Salvia pomefera. 

Pomiferous or Apple-bearing Sage of Crete.) 
Rifes with a (hrubby branchy ftem, four or 
five feet high, fpear - (haped - ova), entire, 
(lightly crenated, hoary leaves, and fpikes of 
blue flowers,* having obtufe cups. 

The branches ot this fort have foincrimes 
glandular protuberances as big as apples.; 
hence the name Pomiferous Sage. 

11. Salvia canaricnfis. 

Canary Sage. } Rifes w ith a (hrubby brandl¬ 
ing downy ftem, garniflied with haftated-tri- 
angular, obrufe, crenated leaves j and whorled 
fpikes of blue flowers $t the ends of the 
branches. v 

All the above fpecies of Salvia , both hardy 
and tender kinds, are principally of the. yef- 
ticilktc tribe, or fuch as produce theit flowors 
in a vcrticillus, or whorls round tht ftalks, 
foinc having the whorls ftanding alrtioft: clofe, 
others placed remote (fee Verticillatvs 
and Verticillus) ; and the fiowerfe are all 
monopetalous and ringent, generally fmaH, 
but numerous in each fpike. See the Char 
reilfcrs, &c. 

All the under-ftirubby and ilirubby kinds, 
both hardy and tender forts, are durable, in 
root, ftem, and branches, -and remain in leaf 
the year rou$d. 

But the herbaceous kinds are furmftted with 
ftems only in furnmer. 

The Salvia Off emails, or common Sage 
and varieties, confidercd as culinary ami im - 
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dical plants, merit culture in every kitchen- 
garden, allowing them a moderately dry fdU 
and funny fituation* to enable them to (laud 
the winter more effe&ually; for if planted in 
moifl or fliady places, they are liable to fuffer 
by fevere frofts: they are eafily railed from 
flips, as hereafter dire&ed, and afterwards 
planted in rows a foot and half afunder; in 
which they will grow large bulhy plants, and 
remain fcveral years, furmfhing leaves plenti¬ 
fully the year round; which arc proper for 
ufe, both frefh gathered from the plants, and 
when dried; though for culinary purpofes, 
they are heft when frelh gathered, either ga¬ 
thering the leaves diftimft, or taking the final! 
young fide-lhoots or tops and leaves together, 
flipping or cutting them off: and towards the 
latter end of fummer, about July or Auguft, 
gather a quantity to dry, both for culinary 
ufc in winter, and to < ufe for fage tea in the 
fame feafon, where required : being care¬ 
ful in ail the gatherings not to flump them too 
clofc, particularly in autumn and winter. 

But the varieties of the common Sage may 
alfo be employed to diverfify the fronts of 
final! fhruhhery clumps, &c. particularly the 
variegated kinds. 

As to the merit of the herbaceous kinds, 
the Garden Clary bring a culinary and medi¬ 
cal herb, muft be ftationed in the kitchen gar¬ 
den ; and all the others, being conlidei cd prin¬ 
cipally as plants of variety, as aforefaid, 
may be employed to diverfify any of the com¬ 
partments of the plcafure ground ; all of 
which herbaceous kinds arc ealily raifed from 
feed ; and the fcedlings, when two or three 
inches high, fliould Ik- planted out. See their 
Propagation, &cc. ‘ 

And as to the tender flirubby kinds, they 
requiring ibelter from froft, muft be kept al¬ 
ways in pots, in order for moving to a green- 
houfe in winter ; and as being elegant ever¬ 
greens, they will effect an agreeable variety 
among the exotics of that conlervatory. 
Propagation and general Culture of the common 
Sage kinds . 

Tile propagation of all the varieties of com¬ 
mon Sage is effc£led plenteoufly by flips or 
cuttings of the young fhoots from the tides 
of the branches;—alfo fometimes by bottom, 
rooted off-fets, &c. and may alfo be railed 
from feed- 

By flips jpr cuttings.—The flips both of the 
ftaner and fame year’s growth, planted in 
or May, will readily grow^ Slips of the 
icr ycat’s fhoot may be obtained plentifully 
time in fpring, but fhould not be planted 
earlier than April; which however, if planted 
any time in April or early in May, they will 
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root freely, and form good plsntsiin^fwio. 
ter: bittyoung flips, ftoon-oftheTante fear, 
arc rarely fit far flipping before the middle of 
May, or beginning of June: thftfe Jioweuer 
are exceedingly eligible, .will |4Wff readily 
ftnke root m a fhort time, and afltaie a free 
growth} in either cafe, taking opportunity of 
moift weather, and having retourfc to fame 
B°°d bulhy plants, flip off a proper quantity of 
the outward, robutl fide fhoots, aliout five, 
fix, or feven inches long; trim off all the 
lower leaves, then in fome fhady bottler pro¬ 
ceed to plant them With a dibble in rows, half 
a foot afunder, planting them down almoft to 
their tops; giving water dire&ly, n* fcule the 
earth clofe, as well as to promme an early 
emiffion of fibres, repeating the waterings oc- 
cafionally in dry weather; and the flips will 
foon emit fibres, and fhoot freely at top : ob¬ 
serving, if they fliould fpiridle up with lleuder 
fnoots, or run up to flower, it is proper to top 
them fhort, in order to force out laterals below, 
to affume a bufliy growth: thus they will form 
tolerable bufliy plants by Augull or Septem¬ 
ber ; when, or in fpring following, they may be 
removed, with Itolls of earth about their roots, 
and planted where they are finally to remain, 
cither in four feet beds, or in continued rows, 
a foot 3nd half afunder, if defigned as a clofe 
plantation for ufc: ami tliofc defigned fur the 
pleafure ground fliould be difpofed accord- 
ingly. 

By rooted off-fets—Sometimes Sage, as be¬ 
fore obl'erved, having grown into large bu/hy 
| plants, with numerous branches rifing near the 
; ground, which touching the earth, have form- 
| cd plenty of fibres at bottom ; and that being 
{flipped off feparateJy with the fibres thereto, 

' each immediately commences *» }\rpncj;_rr}mc'> 
plane; they may either lie flipped off' as" the 
plants ft and in the ground, or the hunches of 
plants may be taken up and divided into as 
many feparatc flips as are furnifhed with roots: 
and as they thus dirc&ly farm rooted plants] 
they may be planted at once where they are to 
remain. 

However, thofc raifed from young flips 
generally form the ftrongeft bufliy plants in 
the end. 

By Seed.—The raffing thefc plants from 
feed is hardly worth praaffmg, fince they 
may be propagated fa eafily by flips or cut¬ 
tings. However, the fcafan for fawing the 
feed, is any time in April, in* a l>ed of light 
rich earth ; fow it evenly, and rake it in; the 
plants will foon come up: and when about 
two or three inches high, prick out the 
ftrongeft in nurfery rows, half a foot afundtr, 
to^gain ft length all September or fpring fal¬ 
lowing; 



lowing j v thfcn tranfplanted with balls, where 
they sue atways-fofta-nd. 

As tofldffcUtture of this fpecies of Sage and 
vavicti*, all fhat is ,required is the keeping 
them cleapi ‘from weeds in fummer, cutting 
down the decayed flower-dalles in autumn, 
and (lightly digging between the rows in the, 
fame fcafon, to remain clean and decent dur¬ 
ing the winter, See. and is alfo beneficial to 
the'plants, fo as if not done in autumn, it 
fhould not be omitted in the fpring; and ge¬ 
nerally obferving in gathering the Sage for ufe, 
it fhould be done with fotne care and regula¬ 
rity, not to cut the tops too clofe; to render 
the plants naked and dubby, efpecially late Ip 
autumn and winter; in which they would be 
more liable to fuffbr from fevere frod than 
when the head is preferred forrtewhat full and 
regular; and in this date the plants will con¬ 
tinue longer in a profperous free growth ac¬ 
cordingly, of feveral years* duration. 

Likewifc obferving, that when in any old 
plantation, naked, dubby, or decayed parts 
cafually occur, cut them out accordingly, and 
reduce toorder any draggling irregular growth; 
which occalionally pruning being performed 
in fpring or fummer, the plants will more rea¬ 
dily emit frefh {hoots and form full heads. 

Alfo obferve, that when the general plants 
of any old plantation of Sage, of fome confi- 
derable danding, appear to aflume a declined 
date, not productive of plenty of young leafy 
lhoots, See. Ihould, in proper time, propa¬ 
gate a frelh fupply from flips or cuttings, as 
above, ready to fuccced the faid old planta¬ 
tion. 

Or in continuing plantations of Sage, if the 
impoverifhea, a little 
dry rotten dung pointed in lightly will add vi¬ 
gour to the plants. 

Propagation , tsfe. of the herbaceous kinds. 

All the herbaceous kinds of Salvia are eafilv 
raifed from feed, fovvn in fpring in the open 
ground; and the perennial forts alfo by part¬ 
ing the roots. 

By Seed.—The Garden Clary, being a bi¬ 
ennial, mud be raifed every year from feed. 
Sow it in March, in any bed or border of 
common earth, and rake it in ; and when the 
plants have got leaves of two or three inches 
growth, plant them out in {bowery weather, in 
rows eighteen inches dillancc, and the fame 
didance in the rows ; they will foon get root, 
and grow large, and fumifli large leaves, fit: 
for ufe in autumn, winter,^nd the following 
fpring. 

The perennial forts are alfo raifed from, 
feed, Ibwn in a bed of light earth in March, 
and raked in, and die feedlings planted out in i 


fummer, 'hi mirfery-rows ;titf autumn, &e» 
tranfplamediitto die borderJj &c- 
And the annual forts m*y be fown in fpring, 
about the borders, in patches to remain. ^ 

By Parting-the Roots.—-The perennial kind* 
only can be increafed by this method, which- 
may be-performed in autumn, or early in tbe 
fpnug. . 

Propagation, fstc. of the tender firubby kinds,'[ 
All the five tender (hrubby kinds for thd 
green-ho,ufe are eafily propagated by cutting*; 
of the young (hoots in fpring ana fUmnier. 
If in fpring, a quantity of cuttings planted 
in pots, and plunged in a hot-bed, will very 
foon emit roots at* bottom, and {hoots at top, 
when they (houltl be gradually hardened to the 
full air. But cuttings planted in fummer will 
often ftrike .without the aid of a hot-bed, 
planted either in pots, or In a bed of natural 
earth, under frames and lights, or covered 
clofe with hand-glafles, (haded from the mid- 
dayfun, and occafionally.watered. 

The plants mud afterwards be potted off 
feparat^ly, and managed as other {hrubby 
exotics of the green-houfe. See Green¬ 
house plants. . 

SAMBUCUS, Elder-tree*. 

This genus coniifls of hardy deciduous trees 
and {hrubs, and herbaceous perennials, of the 
berry-bearing tribe, proper for fome ufeful 
purpofes in gardening, and for diverfifying 
hardy plantations ; alfo in their produ&ion for 
fome domeftic uies: their buds, leaves, and 
flowers for medicinal occafions, and their 
berries, in fome forts, valuable for making 
elder wine; are moftly of ftrong, but not very 
lofty growth, producing large, long {hoots, 
full of a fungous pith, and are all garnilhed 
with large winged leaves and numerous fmall 
rotaceous flowers, moftly in cymofe umbels 
towards the ends of the branches, fucceeded 
by large bunches of black and other coloured 
berries in .autumn. 

Ciafs and order, Pentandria Trigynia. 
Characters.’] Calyx is fmall, monophyl- 
lous, five-parted, and permanent. Corolla 
is monopetaious, rotated and concave, and cut 
into fiveobtufe reflexedfegments. Stamina, 
five a\vl-(haped filaments, having roundifh 
anther*. Pistillum, an oval germen un¬ 
der the corolla : no ftylc, but inftead thereof, 
a fwelling glandule and three obtufe ftigmas. 
Pericarpium, a roundifh unilocular berry 
including thrfc angular feeds. , ' 

There are about four fpecies in fins genus, 
retained in our garden plantations, three of 
which are of the tree and flirub kind, and one 
is an herbaceous perennial: two of them are 
common in England, Sec., namely, the C«»m- 
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snon Black Elder-tree, and the Herbaceous 
Dwarf Elder.; the other two are foreigners, 
one being from the (outh of Europe, and the 
other of America ; but are all hardy enough 
to grow here in any iituation. *» 

Tree and Jhrub kinds. 

i. Sambucus nigra. | 

Black.berried., or Common Elder-tree.] Rifes 
■with a tree-like flem, branchingout nurre- 
Toufly into a large fpreading head, twenty feet 
high; pinnated leaves, of two or three pair of 
oval lobes and an odd one ; and large, cymofc, 
five-parted umbels' of white flowers toward.' 
the ends of the blanches, fucceeded by large 
bunches of black, and other different colour¬ 
ed berries, in the varieties. 

Varieties.] Common Black-berried Elder- 
free.—White-berried Elden-—Green-berried 
Elder.—Laciniated or Parflcy-leaved Elder, 
having the folioles much laciniafcd, fo as to 
referable parfley-leaves. —. Gold-ftriped-leaved 
.Elder. —- Sitver-ftriped Elder. — Silvcr-duftcd, 
Elder. 

Ail thefe being varieties of Sambucus nigra , 
nioffly of a tree-like growth, and,.have, for 
the general part, five or feven-lobed leaves, 
and quinquepartitft umbels of flowers and fruit; 
the common Black-berried Elder, however, is 
the mod generally known variety, and the 
tuoff commonly cultivated: fometimes as (lan- 
dards in plantations of other common hardy 
trees, but more frequently in forming outward 
hedges expeditioully, as being a very faff 
grower; likewife often in detached (Vandaids in 
orchatds and in hedge rows, &c. for the fake 
of their berries for making of Elder-wine ; and 
all the vaiietics may aifo be employed for di- 
yerfifying plantations: all the varieties make 
very ltrong lhoots, full of a white pithy fub- 
ffancc, but becomes woody as they advance 
in age, and the old wood becomes folid and 
very hard, fit for many purpofes: all of which 
varieties will grow in anv Iituation, and may 
be raifed very expeditiouff y byveuttings pf the 
year-old (boots. See the Propagation . 

The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers are 
ufed in medicine, being fovercign in many 
difonlers. 

And the ripe berries make an excellent cor¬ 
dial wine. 

a. Sambucus racemofa. 

llac> mousjlowerjng. Red-berried Elder.] 
Rifes v ith a tree-like (lem, branching ten or 
twelve feet high,having reddifh-bsown branches 
juul buds'.^pinnated leaves of fix or feven oval 
deeply-fawed lobes, and compound, oval# race- 
mous duffers of whitilh-green flowers, fuc- 
ccedcd by oval clufteis of ted berries. 

This is a refident of- the mountainous parts 


of the fouth ofEurope, and Js retained in our 
gardens as a flowering,(hrub» having a pecu¬ 
liar Angularity in its oval-cluftered flowers and 
berries. 

3. Sambucus canadenfis. 

Canada Shrubby Elder, j Rifes with a (hrub- 
by Hem, branching eight or ten feet high, hav¬ 
ing reddilh (hoots; fornewhat hipinnated leaves, 
often ternate below, compofed of live, feven. 
or nine oval lobes ; and towards the end* of 
the branches, cymofc, quinquepartite umbels 
of flowers, fucceeded by blackilh red berries. 

Herbaceous kinds. 

4. Sambucus Ebulut. 

, Herbaceous Elder , commonly called Xhcarf 
Elder.] Hath a thick, creeping, tough, per¬ 
ennial root,' fpreading widely around; her¬ 
baceous, ftrong, pithy, green ftems three or 
four feet high ; large pinnated leaves, of from 
three or four to fix or (even pair of long, a- 
cute-pointcd, indented lobes, with leafy ffi- 
pulie, and large, cyinole, three-parted .umbels 
of white flowers, fucceeded by black berries 
in autumn. 

This is a perennial, and grows wild in 
England in hedges, banks, and fields, hut is 
admitted in fomc gardens for variety and me¬ 
dical ufes. 

Variety.] Laciniated-leaved, having the fo- 
Jiolcs beautifully jagged into fegmems. 

All the forts ot Elder arc ot the deciduous 
tribe, very hardy, and grow freely any where ; 
arc generally free (hooters, but particularly 
the Common Elder and varieties, whii li make 
remarkably Itrong, jointed (hoots, of fevcral 
feet length, in one feafon; and they flower 
nioffly in funnner, except the Raecmofe Elder , 
which generally begins flpiv , * r iogJl!-^pril. 
their modes of flowering being in cymofc um¬ 
bels, and raccmolc duffers, as in their refpee- 
tive ddcriptions ; riling generally towards the 
termination of the preceding year's (hoot, cacti 
bunch confiding of numerous fmall, whcel- 
fhaped, concave, femi-quinquefld floweis; 
and the bunches being large, fpreading, and 
very abundant, arc exceeding confpicuous; 
hut they emit a mod difagrecablc odour; are 
fucceeded, in mod of the forts, by large hunches 
of ripe berries in autumn, which, although 
very unpalatable to eat, are in highcllimation 
for making that well-known cordial liquor 
called Elder-wine, particularly the common 
Black-bcrried Elder; which ripen for that 
purpofc in September and October, and 
(hould he gathered accordingly as foon as 
fully ripe. 

The merit of Elders in gardening may be 
both for ufe and ornament, cfpeciafly in large 
grounds. 

With 
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With refpeft to the tree and fhrub kinds; ftrong fuKfagreeable odour* they on that acw 
tike common Elder may be introduced occa- count are fometimes- planted round granaries 
iionally in forefi-tree plantations* and as de- to drive a\y^ rats, and dther vermin; and 
tachedl ftandards, in any by-place, for the fometlmes large fpreading branches of Ejffer, 
fake of their berries, as before hinted ; and all of both thei(j*forts in fummer, when full of 
the forts may be employed to diverfify large leaves, are drawn over Helds of young turneps 
ornamental plantations, tlifpofed, however, juft come up, when thought in danger of be- 
but thinly* particularly the Common Elders v ing attacked by the fly, often fo deftru£tive to 
as their flowers feud forth a ftrong difagrec- thefe crops, the elder leaves diffufing their 
able feent, fo fliould be but fparingly intro- rank odour on the ground and young.turneps', 
duced near much frequented places; however, and the bitrer effluvia remaining, has fome- 
the different varieties thereof may he difperfed times a good effect, in proving noxious to 
in out-plantations fo as to effedl an agreeable thofe devouring infers, as in fome degree to 
diverfity; but as to the Samiucus racemofa prevent, or greatly check their general attack 
and Canada Elder, they may be difpofed fo and depredations on the above voung plants, 
any of the flirubbery compartments, more The bark, buds, leaves, and flowers of the 
particularly the former, which will exhibit a common Eider are ufed in medicine; the leaves 
confpicuous Angularity in its mode of flower- are applied outwardly in fomentation to the 
ing and fruiting. * piles, and fwellings; the . flowers infufed in 

And the Common Elder, being a very faff whey are beneficial in diforders of the fkin ; 
grower, is often employed in forming out- and "from the berries arc prepared a fpirit, a 
ward hedges along ditch/fidcs, or the fitles or wine, and an oil, which promote urine, per- 
tops of banks, where it is neceflary to form a fpiration and fweat; the juice of the dwarf 
hedge-fence as cheap and expeditioufly as Elder (Sambucus EbulusJ is recommended in 
pofliblc, which may be railed from cuttings dropfical diforders; and the berries are a gen- 
of the llrong fhoots of from one or two to five tie purge. 

or fix feet long, planted at once where the . Method of Propagation., 

hedge is intended, a foot diflancc in the row. All the tree and fhrub Elders are propa- 
and from one to two feet deep in proportion gated very expeditioufly by cuttings of the 
to their length ; but the fhort and middling young yearling fhoots*, and may alfo be eafily 
cuttings generally form the clofeft hedge from raifed from feed. 

the bottom: though long cuttings are fome- . iff Cuttings. — Cuttings of Elder fhoots, 
times ufed in order to form an immediate in lengths of from one or two to five or fix 
fence, which being arranged chcquer-ways feet, very readily grow, and may be planted 
will render the fence ftronger, and more im- in autumn, or any time in open weather, 
mediately fencible againfl cattle. The Ircdges, from OiSlober till fpring, though the fpring, in 
raifed by either method, if defigned merely February or March, is rather the more proper 

S sa fence, ^<* trained only to a mo- feafon for planting them ; as when planted in 

crate height, and kept dole and regular bv autumn or winter, not having flruck root, 
an annual clipping : hut fome fuller thefe are liable to be killed by rigorous froft ; chuf- 
Eidcr hedges to grow up rough, in a natural ing cuttings of the Jail year’s fhoots, not thofe 
growth, without any trimming, efpccially at that are green and fucculcnt, but fueh as are 
tup, permitting them to branch out on each become a little woody; and for general plant- 
fide upward, in order to produce large crops ing, cut them about fifteen or eighteen inches 
of berries, either for private ufe or for fale. % two-feet lengths, or obferving, that if they 
As to the Dwarf Elder, it is fometimes ad- arc defigijed for nurfery rows to train occa- - 
mitted in gardens, by way of variety, in the fiottally for different purpofes, cut them into 
herbaceous colledtion, and for medical ufe ; fhort lengths of about three joints, planting 
obferving, as this perennial multiplies ex- them in rows two feet afunder, each cutting 
cecdingly by its creeping root, it muft be oc- two parts of three in the ground: they will 
cafionally trimmed at bottom to confine it readily emit roots iu the fix-ing, -and (hoot 
within moderate limits. flrongly at top in fummer, training them for 

In moft of the fpecies of Elder, the leaves the purpofes wanted, fome to run up with a 
and flowers impart a ftrong, difagreeable, Angle Item for ftandards, others to form 
and ajmoft najifeous fine!!; efpccially the bufhy fhrub-like plants, fisc, and in a year or 
c ommon and dwarf Eltler, in which the two they may be transplanted finally, if re- 
leaves and whole plant are fo very bittdmjuired. 

that few animals will browfe upon thcrn;| Or if intended to form an Elder-hedge, 
a lid the dwarf Elder in particular, exhales fo I cuttings of the Common Elder, of the above 
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length,'may be planted at once, where the Sawothnaria ccnadenps. 
hedge is intended, either in a jingle or dou- Canada Sanguinaria , or Pucceon- ] Hath a 
ble row, about a foot afunder. tuberous fibrated root, crowned with large. 

But in fome particular cafes, large cuttings roundifh, indented leaves, and low, fiertder, 
of from a yard to five or fix*feet long, or leaflefs ftalks, terminated each with one large, 
more, particularly of the Common Elder, o£h~peta!ous, nure-white flower, 
may be planted in any moift: fituation, or Varteries.") Single-flowered—Semi-double- 

along dirch-lides, either to form fpreading flowered—bull-double-flowercd. 
ftandards, as foon as poffible, for producing They are all perennial in root, but annual 
plenty of berries, or to form a growing hedge in ftalk and leaves ; the ftalks rifing in*the 
immediately fencible, as it were; in etcher fpring, and flower in April, very ornamen- 
cafe, planting the cuttings ol" this length half tally. 

a yard deep, and ten or fifteen feet afunder. All the varieties are hardy, and proper to 
for the ftandards, ami one foot apart for the intermix with other low fpring flowers in the 
hedge, arranged either flanting or chequer- fronts of the borders and other coinpart- 
ways, as before obferved. ments ; Humid lie planted in autumn, when 

The planting of all thefe cuttings may be the ftalks and leaves are decayed, any time 
performed either with a long iron-mod dibble, from Auguft till O&ober, planting them 
or, for the larger long fets, make holes with about a loot, or fifteen or eighteen inches 
an iron crow, or a large (lake driven into the from the edge of the border, anti about two 
ground : or, fometimes, in moift, foft, deep or three inches deep, and they will all flower 
foils, the ends of the cuttings being fharpen- in fpring following. 

ed, they may be tliruft into the ground a They arc all eahly propagated hy parting 
proper depth, efpecially the moderate-fixed the roots in autumn, when the leaves and 


cuttings. 

By Seed.-—This mode of propagating El¬ 
ders Is not generally pradtifed, they being 
much more expeditioufly raifed from cuttings 
as above ; however, they may alfo be ealily 
raifed in abundance from thfe feed or berries, 
fown in autumn, in beds of common em*th, 
half an inch deep, and managed as other mir- 
fery feedling trees. 


ftalks decay. 

The roots of all the varieties of thefe plants, 
when broken afunder, pour forth a bright- 
red or orange-coloured juice, with which, it 
s fa id, the Canada Indians paint themfelvcs 
of thofe colours. 

SANTOLINA, Lavender Cotton. 

This genus furnUhcs low, under-ihrubby 
ever-greeens, and herbaceous perennials, for 


The feattered or felf-fown feeds of thefe ornamenting the pleafure ground, and for 
trees, falling any where accidentally, either medical ufe, garni (bed with very fmall hoary 


on the ground, in the crevices of old walls, 
or hollow trees, grow without care or trou¬ 
ble, and produce young plants. 

, The fourth fort, Sambueus Ebulus , is pro¬ 
pagated very plcnteoufly by parting the roots 
in autumn. 

SAND, See Composts, Earth, Loam, 
&c. 


leaves, fimple and pinnated, in different fpe- 
cies, and compound raylefs flowers termi¬ 
nating the branches. ~ 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Polygamia 
JE quails. 

Charafters .] Calyx, a hentifpherical, 
imbricated, general cup. Corolla, a com¬ 
pound uniform flower, confining of nunic- 
SANGUINARIA, Puccoon. ^ rous hermaphrodite, tubulous, funnel-fhapcd 

This gpnus affords, for our purpofe, one j florets. Stamina, five fine hair-like fi- 

' laments, and cylindric tubulous anthcrae. 

Pistillum, an oblong retragonous ger- 
men, filiform ftyle, ana two oblong, de- 
prefled, truncated ftigmas. Pericarpium 
none; each floret is fucccedcd by one four- 
cornered feed, relVing on the common re¬ 
ceptacle. 

There are four fpecies ; two of them are 
(hrubby and two are herbaceous; all origi¬ 
nally exotics from the fouth of Europe, but 

in the open 


low, herbaceous, flowering perennial for the 
flower borders, rifing with a low ftalk, 
crowned with ocla-petalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Afonogynia. 

CharaUcrsP^ Calyx, two oval concave 
leaves that fall away. Corolla, eight ob¬ 
long, ofnufe, fpreading petals. Stamina, 
many fhort filaments, having fingle antherae. 
Pistillum, an oblong comprcffled germen, 
no ftyle, but a thick, two-furrowed, perma¬ 
nent ftigma. Pericarp ill m, an oblong- 
bellied bivalvular capfule, having many 
roundifh acute feeds. 

There is but one fpecics, viz. 

6 


JJardy enough to profper here 
f$fcound, all the year. 

! Shrubby Kinds. 

Confift of two low, (hrubby, bufhy per¬ 
ennials. 
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ennials, compelling fome varieties, all dura¬ 
ble in root, Item, and branches, and retain 
their leaves the year round, moftly afluming 
a hoa*y-whitifh appearance. 

1. Santolin a Chamat Cypariffi/s. 

DwarJCyprefs, or Common Lavender Cot¬ 
ton.'] Riles with a low, Ihrubby Hem, very 
branchy and bufhy, two or three feet high,] 
very clofcly garnilhed with minutely ftnall, 
indented, hoary leaves,qnadrifarious or ranged 
four ways; and the branches terminated bv 
long peduncles, each fupporting oue com¬ 
pound vcljow flower. 

2 . Santo LINA rofmaritiifolia. 

Rofcmary-lcavcd Lavender Cotton.] Rifes 

■with a flirubby ftem, branching nuineroufly 
from one oi two feet to a yard high, in'differ- 
ent varieties, clofcly garnilhed with ftnall li¬ 
near hoary leaves, with tuberculated margins, 
and the branches terminated by long pectun- 
culi, eacii Curtaining one compound palc-yel- 
low fl<nvcr. 

Varieties of this] Greater Rofemarv-leaved 
Lavender Colton, growing about a yard high 
—Minor Rofemary-1 aved Lavender Cotton, 
with blunt leaves growing in clufters—Dark- 
grecn-leaved—Villofe hoary-leaved, with a 
large flower. 

The above two fhrubby Lavender Cottons, 
and varieties ate retained in our gardens both 
as plants of ornament and for medicinal ufe, 
the leaves, flowers, and feeds being proper, 
particularly the firft fpecics. 

Jlerbaeons Kinds. 

3 . Santolin A anthrmoidcs. 

Anthemis-leavcd Lavender Cotton.] Hath 

fibrous pcrcnni.il to.-ts, hubaceous, very 

eight or ten inches 
higii; bipinnated, many-parted downy leaves 
like thole of ih.miomile, and the branches 
terminated bv loi.g p< dunculi,.cach luftaining 
one compound yellow flower. 

4. Santolin a aifnei. 

A!f ine Lavender Celt on.] Hath fibry per¬ 
ennial roots, hubaceous unlurmching flalks 
eight or ten inches high, bipinnated grey 
leaves, and pulunculi terminated by one yel¬ 
low flower. 

The two Ihruhhv fpecics and varieties, be¬ 
ing hardy, low, bufhy evergreens, arc proper 
ornamental plants for adorning horders, and 
the fronts of linall lliruhbery compartments, 
where, with their hoarv, and lighter anti 
darker-green leaves, in different varieties, they 
will exhibit an agreeable variety. Some may 
alfo be potted, to move occafionally, to cm- 
bellifh any particular compartment in afiem- 
blage. 

The herbaceous kinds being alfo hardy, are 


likewife employed occafionally to caufe va¬ 
riety in the pleafure ground. 

Method of Propagation. 

The fhrubby kinds are propagated the moft 
expeditioufly by flips or cuttings of rhe young 
fhoots, and may alfo be raifed from feeds. 

By Slips or Cuttings.—In fpring, or early 
in fttimner, flip or cut off a quantity of the 
laft year’s fhoots, five or fix inches long, clear 
away all the lower leaves, then plant them in 
any fhadv border in rows half a foot afunder, 
water them diredtly, and repeat it in dry wea¬ 
ther, and they will root freely and form tole¬ 
rable plants by autumn, when, or in the fol¬ 
lowing fpring, they may be rranfplanted with 
balls, in wider nurlery-rows, &c. or fome of 
the largefi: where they are finally to remain. 

By Seed.—Sow it in the fpring, in a bed of 
light earth, either in (hallow drills or all over 
the furface, covering it a moderate depth; 
thev will grow the fame year, and towards 
autumn, or in the next fpring, prick them out 
half a foot afunder, and after having a year’s 
growth they mufl be tranfplantcd to wider 
difiances. 

The two herbaceous kinds are propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn, and by feed in 
the fpring, fown in any common earth, and 
raked in ; and when the fccdlings are a little 
advanced in growth plant them out. 

SAP1NDUS, Soap-berry Tree. 

It confitls of tree-like, Ihrubby, and other 
tender exotics of the Eaft and Weft Indies, 
retained here in our (love colleflions, adorned 
with winged and trifidia e leaves, and fpikes- 
o f final], quadripctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, QAandria Trigynia.. 

Charadcrs.] Calyx, a four-leaved fpread- 
ing cup, each leaf is ovate, plane, fpreading,. 
and coloured. Corolla, four ovate ungui- 
culate petals, witli four oblong, concave, erefit 
leaves for the ne&urium, inferred in the bafe 
of the petals. Stamina, eight filaments with, 
cordate, ere& anther*. Pistillum, a tri¬ 
lobate germen, with three fhort ftyles,. and 
blunt, iimple ftigmas. Pericarpium, three 
flefhy, ventricofe, variated’capfules, joined to¬ 
gether , containing one, two, or three nuts. 

The fpecics are, 

1. Sap in nos Saponcria. 

Common Indian Soap berry tree .] Rifes with 
a woody (lem, where it is a native, to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet, lending out 
many branches, garnilhed with winged lance¬ 
olate leaves : the flowers which are fmall and 
white, come out in loofe fpikes at the ends of 
the branches, and are fycccedcd by round fa- 
ponaceous berries. 

2. Sapindus rigidus. 


Risid 
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Rigid AJh-leavcd Soap-berry Ti ce .] Rifes 
about twenty feet high with ftrong woody 
branches, garni flied with ovate-oblong winged 
leaves; tlie flowers come out in fpikes from 
the ends of the brandies, and arc fuccecdcd by 
fmooth berries. 

3. SaPinrus tri / oliatus . 

Trifoliate Malabar Sapindus.) With leaves 
compofed of three folioles, 

4. Sapindus chincnfc . 

Chintfc jagged-leavedSapindus.) With pin¬ 
nated leaves, having the folioles jagged. 

The propagation of thefc plants is by feeds 
Town in pots, and plunged in a hot-beu early 
in the fpring ; the young plants foon arife, and 
nny be tranfplantcd into lingle pots, and re- 
plungcd into the hot-bed, and by degrees in¬ 
ured to the open air ; and towards autumn, 
plunged in the bark-bed in the ftovc, and 
managed as other plants of the woody kind. 

SA PON ARIA, Soap-wort. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials and 
annuals, of hardy temperature, fome of the 
former being cultivated as flowering plants for 
variety, &cc, producing annual flalks two or 
three feet high, terminated by bunches of pen- 
tapctalous flowers. 

Clals and order, Decandria Digynia. 

C/iaraftcrs.) Calyx is nioncphyllous, tu¬ 
bular, quinquedented and permanent. Co¬ 
rolla, five petals, narrow and angular be¬ 
low, and broad, obtufc, and plane above. 
Stamina, ten awl-lhaped filaments, intuited 
alternately into the ungues or tails of the pe¬ 
tals, having long incumbent an therm. Pis- 
tillum, a cylindric germen, two parallel ftylcs 
crowned with acuteftigmas. Per icarpium, 
a cylindric, covered, unilocular capfulc, hav¬ 
ing many fmall feeds. 

There arc fcvcral fpccies, one of which only 
is common to the Englifh gardens, viz. 

Saponap-IA officinalis. 

Common Soap-wort.) Hath a creeping, very 
fpreading, perennial root, upright jointed 
italki, two feet high or more, gurnilhed with 
oval-lanceolatc oppofitc leaves, and the flalks 
terminated by umbel-likc bundles of purplifh 
flower.,. 

Car.'1 ties.) Common finglc-flowered Soap- 
wort—Double-flowered —Hybrid Soap-wort 
•with concave leaves. 

This fpctics grows wild in England, but 
is fometimes retained in gardens for variety, 
particularly the Double-flowercf) and Hybrid 
concavc-ltavcd fort; they all fucceed in any 
common foil, are durable in root, which 
feud up flalks annually in the fpring, and 
flower in July, continuing in fuccefixon till 
September. 


The root and leaves are ufed in medicine ; 
and the leaves were formally ufed iuftead of 
Soap, and by being boiled in •water afford a 
foap-like froth, proper for wafliing cioaths; 
lienee the name Soap-wort. 

Thefe plants are eafily propagated bv part¬ 
ing the roots, any time in open weather, from 
autumn till fpring. 

SARRACEN'A, Sidcfaddlc Flower. 

A genus confiding ptineipally of heihat c- 
ous pciennials, admired for the fingularity of 
their leaves and flowers; they riling with nu¬ 
merous large leaves of a lingular confirudtiin, 
pitcher-lliaped, and hollow,'and upriglit llalkv, 
decorated at top with large pcntapctalou.s in. 
flexed, purple and vclTow flowers, placed 
h»gly. 

CFafs and order, Polyandria Afonogynla. 

Charafters.) Calyx, a double perian- 
thium, the lower one computed 61 three fmall 
oval deciduous leaves, and the upper 011c of 
five large coloured leave;, which alfo fade 
away and tall off. Corolla, five oval in- 
flexed petals, having oval-oblong claws. Sta¬ 
mina, numerous fmall filaments, topped with 
Ample anthers?. Pistillum, a roundiih get- 
men, very fhort cylindric llylc, crowned with 
a clavated, peltated, pentangular ftigma, co¬ 
vering the llamitia. Pericardium, a round- 
ifli quinquelocLitar capfulc containing’many 
roundiih, pointed fecils. 

The fpccies for our purpofe arc, 

1. Sarrackna purpurea. 

Ptopic Sairaccna J Hath a fibrous, deep- 
llriking root, fending up many pitcher-fhapcd, 
turn leaves, riling from a fmall bafe, widening 
gradually in an eredt pohtion, lb as to con¬ 
tain a quantity of water; pnd.irym the roo t 
an upright, round, naked flower-lletn, lialf a 
yard high, adurned at top with fingly-placed, 
large fine purple flowers, hanging in a droop¬ 
ing pollurc ; appeal ing in June, and fometimes 
futccedcd by ripe feeds in autumn. 

2. Sarrackna Jlava 

Yellow Sarraccna.) Hath a fibrous root as 
the*former, fending up numerous hollow leaves, 
(landing on a (lender bafe widening to the top, 
a yard nigh, and upright naked Hulks, termi¬ 
nated by fingly-placpd, yellow flowers, ap¬ 
pearing in June.or July. 

Variety. J With grecnifh flowers. 

Both thefe fpccies of Sarracena are natives 
of North America, refidents of moifl boggy 
places; and in this country fliould have a 
fomewhat fimilar fituation, cither in a bed, 
border, or pots; but fhould be guarded agaiml 
fevere frofl for their protection. 

They arc propagated by feed, and by oiF- 
feta of the roots, though with no great cer¬ 
tainty 
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tainty of fucccfs in tins country, fo that the 
plants are occafxonally procured from. Ame¬ 
rica ; and are kept in raoft of the principal 
nurfery*grounds. * 

SATUREIA, Savory# 

This genus is compofed of low, under- 
fhrubby, and herbaceous aromatic perennials 
ml annuals, for the kitchcn-gardcn, pleafure 
ground, and green houfc, ornamented with 
iinair narrow leaves, and fmall monopetaious 
ringent flowers at the tides and termination of 
the branches. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 

Ckarafters .] Calyx is monophyllous, 
crc&, tulmlous, (Iriated, five-parted at top, 
and permanent. Corolla is monopetaious 
and ringent, with a cylindric tube, and labi- 
ated, having the upper lip acutely emarginated, 
and the under lip three-parted. Stamina, 
two long and two fliort filaments, crowned 
with eonnivent anthcrae. Pistillum, a 
quadrifld germen. a hriftly ftyle, having two 
brifllv fligmas. Pericardium, none : four 
roumlifh naked feeds lodged in the permanent 
calyx. 

'i'herc are eight or nine fpecies; the fol¬ 
lowing fix of which are the torts principally 
known in our gardens, being all exotics from 
different countries ; three of which are hardy, 
and the others tender, requiring flicker of a 
tuecn-houfc in winter. 

Hardy Kinds. 

Conftft of three fpecies; two low, undcr- 
flnubby, and herbaceous perennials, and one 
annual ; all of the aromatic ttibe; two of 
which. Winter Savory and Summer Savory, 
arc eminent not-herbs for the kitchen-garden, 
-r.-.-rsbf m lusdiwsitTli*,- 

1. S.ATUREIA moninna. (Perennial.) 

Mountain , or common If inter Savory. ] Rifes 

with a low, under-ihruhby ftem, branching 
numermifly about a toot high ; clofely gar¬ 
ni* bed with fmall linear-iancculatc leaves, ma¬ 
ny together at the joints ; and at the tides of 
the branches, fliort, forked peduncles, iup» 
porting fmall whitifli-red flowers. 

This is a tine aromatic perennial, durable 
in root, ftem, and branches, and continues in 
leaf the year round. * , 

2 . Satureia virginiana. (Perennial.) 

/ irginian Savory.] Riles with upright,flifT, 
angular ftalks, branching a foot and halt high ; 
fmall fpcar-fhaped, pointed, ftiff leaves, feent- 
cd like penny-royal; and the branches termi- 
uated by white flowers in vouud heads. 

3. SATUREIA horten/is. (Annual.) 

Garden, or Summer Savory.]' Riles with up¬ 
right (lender ftalks, branching by pairs a foot or 
uiore high; narrow, fpear-fhaped, ftiff, odori- 


. ferous leaves, and from thefides of the branches 
pale-red flowers, two on each peduncle. 

This is a choice aromatic annual pot-herb 
for the kitchen-garden. 

Green-houfe Kinds. 

They confift of three low, under-ftirubby, 
ever-green, aromatic perennials, exotics from 
warm countries, and require ftieltcr in winter. 

4. SATUREIA Juliana. 

St. Julian's whorled Savory.] Rifes with 
eredt, flender, ligneous ftalks, branching mo¬ 
derately nine or ten inches high; narrow, 
fpcar-fhaped, finely-feented leaves, and fmall 
white flowers, in whorled bunches, round the 
branches. 

5. Satureia Tliymbra . 

(Legitimate Thymbra )— or Hifpid-whorled 
Savory .} Rifes with flirubby ftems, branching 
about two feet high ; oblong, acute, odori¬ 
ferous leaves, and reddifh flowers, in thick 
hifpid whorls round the branches. 

6 . Satureia capitata. 

Capitated Savory .j Riles with flirubby, flen¬ 
der ftalks, branching eight or nine inches 
high; narrow, cammed, punctated, ciliated 
leaves; and the branches termiuated by capi¬ 
tated fpikes of white flowers. 

All thefe lix fpecies of Savory arc of low, 
bufliy growth; mofllv evergreen except the 
hortcnfis; and flower in June and July; the 
flowers arc fmall, and each formed of one 
ringent petal, and in loinc forts arc fucceeded 
by feeds in our gardens, particulaily the Win¬ 
ter and Summer Savory. 

With refpedi to the three hardy fpecies, the 
two flrft are perennial, and the third is an¬ 
nual ; are all hardy enough to fucceed in the 
open ground; the flrft and third fort meiit 
culture in every kin hen-garden, as aromatic 
pot-herbs and as medical plants; and all the 
three forts may alfo be employed to clivcriify 
the compartments of the pleafure garden, &c. 
allowing them generally a dry foil. 

And the tender kinds, requiring flicker from 
froft, mull be kept in pots, and placed among 
the green-houfe exotics, where they will iu- 
creafe the vaiiety, managing them as other 
flirubby exotics of that collection. 

Method of Propagation for all the Sorts. 

The three hardy forts are propagated, forne 
by feed, and the two perennials all’o by flips 
or cuttings of the branches, and by parting 
the roots. 

By Seed.—T^ic Winter and Summer Savo¬ 
ry turnilh plenty of feed annually in autumn, 
by which they may be railed in abundance, 
fown in the open ground in fpring ; for which, 
in'the latter end of March, or in April, dig a 
bed or border oflight rich eaith, and fow the 
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feed thereon moderately thick, and rake them wards autumti, tmnfplaat them in feparatc 
in evenly, they will ibon come up ; being pots. % 

then careful to give occafional weeding, and As thefe kinds are apt to dwindle off in three 

it the plants are any where too much crow ded, or four years, it #thcrcfore proper ttf conti- 
thin them moderately, and they may cither j nue railing a frelh fupply of new plants ac- 
remain where fown, thinning them to ftnall icordingly. 

liiltanccs, or may be tranfpianted. SATYRIUM, Satyrion, or Lizard Flower. 

Obferve, however, of the Winter Savory, A genus of bulbous-rooted, hardy flower- 
that when the fcedlings are about two or three ing perennials, fending up annually leaves and 
inches high, it is eligible to plant out a cjuan- ftuwcr-ftcms, which arc terminated by fpik.es 
tity of the ftrongeft, in moift weather, in nur- I of pentapetalons, ne&ariferous flowers, 
fery-rows fix inches afunder, to remain till Clafs and order, GynandriaDiandria. 

September or fpring following, then to be Characters.] Calyx, a vague fpathn, pro- 

tranfplanted with balls where they are final- trading a Ample Ipadix of flowers, without 


Jy to remain, in rows a foot .ituuder. 

But the annual or Summer Savory may ei- 


periatuhiums. Corolla, five ovate--oblong 
petals, three of them exterior, and two intc- 


ther be fown in fmall drills, fix inches afunder j l ior, rife upward and meet, and a monophyi- 
to remain, or broad-caft and raked in lightly, ‘ lous nec f ta» turn, lictwcen the divifions of the 
and thinning the plants fix inches diftance ; or petals, having a limit upper lip, the under 
•when two inches high, a quantity may bei plane, pendulous, audlcrotiform. Stamina, 
pricked out in beds, in rows the above di- ; two fhoit gynandrions filaments, mid obovate 
ftance; in either cafe t!ie plants will become’ anther®. Pi stillum, an oblong contorted 
nieful in June or July until winter, when they j gcrinen below the flower, the ft vie is connect- 
will totally peritl). | ed with the upper lip of the neclariuin, and 

Or, when tleligned to have the Winter or ! comprctTed obtufe ftigmata. Pericardium, 
Summer Savory remain where fown, the feeds j an oblong, three-keeled, trivalvatc. onc-celled 
may be fown m Ihallow drills, either in beds j capfule, containing many fmall fcobiform feeds, 
or along the edge of any bed or border by way i Tins genus hath a great admit/ to the Or- 
of an caging. ! 

By Slips, &c.—In lire fpring or early parr 
of futnmer, the common Winter Savory may I 
be increafed plentifully by flips or cuttings of j 
the young Ihoots or branches, which very j 
freely take root ; therefore, flip or cut off a j high, garnished w : th lanceolate leaves, five 
quantity of young llmots five or fix inches long,! inches long; the flowers which come out in 
plant them with a dibble in any ftrady border in 1 fpike on the upper part of the ftalk, are of a 
rows fix inches afunder, giving occafional wa- dirty white, with linear ftreaks, ^ncl lpots of a 
terings, and they will be well rooted bv Scptem- brown colour, with the l ip U f tliL i w &h tii uitr ,. 


chi*. See Orchis. 

The Ipecics for our purpofe are, 
l. S.ATYRIUM hircinum 
Stinking Lizard Satyr ion. ] Hath a folid un¬ 
divided roo:, the tleui rites eighteen inches 
garnilhed 


l»er, when they may be tranfpianted with balls 
■where wanted; t.iofe for the kitchen-garden 
plant in rows a foot afunder, or may be planted 
in rows along the edge of any border, or other 


fid, and the middle fegmem linear andend-bitn n. 
2 . SaTYRIU^I viridc. 

Green, Frog Satyiion, or Orchis."] Hath a 
palmate, bulbous toot, the ftem rifes about a 


compartment, by way of an edging, as before foot high, the lower pat t of which isgarniflied 
obferved of the lccdlings. with oblong obtufe leaves, about three inches 

Bv parting the Roots.—The above, and the long ; the flowers which terminate the Items 
Virginian Savory, in particular, may he propa- come out in a long flender fpike, and are large 
gated in plenty by parting the roots in autumn yellowifh-grcen, with fotne purple, and the 


or fpring. 

The three tender kinds are very ealily pro¬ 
pagated .by flips or cuttings in May, June, or 
July, chufing fome of the mod robuft young 
fitie-fhnots, flipping or cutting them oft’, and 
plant them in pots, feveral in each, which, if 
plunged in a hot-bed, will greatly facilitate 
their roofing, or, in default thereof, place them 


lip of the ne&ariuin divided into three linear 
parts, the middle dhe being obfolete. 

This fpccicsgrows on dry paft ures and chalk 
hills in feveral parts of England. 

3. Satyr 1 um atbidum . 
fVhite Satyr/on.] Hath numerous cyltndric 
roots joined together, with a ftalk riling eight 
inches high, with the lower part garnilned 


under a frame and lights, or hand-glafles, fliad- with fpear-fhnped leaves, three inches long; 
ing them from the fun, and give water, they the ftalk is terminated by a thick fpike of a 
will foon fhow figtis of growth, when let them whitifh colour, with the lip of the ne&arium 
enjoy tire free air, and, when well tooted, to- trifid-acutc, the middle fegmem being the largclh 

AH 
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All the Satyrions are hardy, perennial, dur¬ 
able roo.s, but annual in leaves and flowers; 
they grow fpoutaneouflv in trfany parts of this 
kingdom? ami are kept in curious garden* for 
variety. 

They are propagated by feeds and ofF-fets 
from their roots, in like manner to the Or- 
t:his. See Orchis. 

S A X 1 FR A G A, Sax if < age. 

Tlilk genus comprehends many low, and 
model ale-growing, hardy, herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, principally for ornament and variety ; 
icvcral of which producing ornamental flow¬ 
ers, are proper for the decoration of the plea- 
fure-ground, rifing rnoftly with annual ftalks, 
ionic ii foot high or more, others not fo much, 
adorned with fmall lobated and entire leaves, 
and terminated with fmall pcntapctalouf- 
jjiaras. 

Clafs and order, Deeandt ia Digyma. ( 

Chat ados.] Cai.yx is ihort, monophyl- 
lous, flve-parted, and permanent. Corol¬ 
la, five patent petals. Stamina, ten awl- 
lhapcd filaments, with roundifli anthera;. 
Pistilmjm, a roundifli acuminated germen, 
iwo Ihort llyles, and obtufc fligmas. Pkri- 
carpium, an oval, biroflratetl, or two-beak¬ 
ed, unilocular capfulc, containing numerous 

i'in a 11 feeds. . 

There are upwards of thirty fpccics of this 
genus, but not more than feven or eight that 
are eftcemed for general culture, which are 
conlidered generally as flowery plants, for va¬ 
riety in the pleafure-ground, as aforefaid. 

The principal fpccics are, 

1. Sax I frag A granulate . 

G> anulous-rooted, or Common I Chile Sax/-^ 
r Hath a gr&r.tlous perennial root, being 
compelled of numerous fmall tuberous parts 
like grains of corn, crowned with many fmall, 
kidney-fliaped, lobated leaves, upright branchy 
flalks, a foot high ; garnifhed alf« with kid- 
jney-lhapcd leaves, and terminated by tufted 
bundles of numerous white flowers. f 

Varieties: | Common Singlc-llowerc-Y>f the 
meadows—Double-flowered of the gardens, 
being very ornamental. 

They flower in April and May, which, 
when in large tufts, as many ftalks rife clofe 
together, they make a very ornamental ap¬ 
pearance, particularly the Double-flowered 
variety, and may he diipofed both in patches 
towards the fronts of borders, and in pots. 

2. Saxifraga Cotyledon. 

Cotyledon Saxifrage , with a paniculate cl and 
pyramidally branching jlalk.] Hath a thick, ti¬ 
trated, perennial root, crowned with tonguc- 
fhaped, cartilaginous-favved leaves, in an ag¬ 
gregate duiker like houfe-icek, an upright pa- 
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der, 
high, 


niculated branching ftalfc, a foot or more high, 
having all the branches terminated by panicles 
of white flowers. 

Varieties .] Common Paniculated Cotyledon 
Saxifrage—Pyramidal Saxifrage, branching 
almoft from the bottom a foot and half high, 
with the branches diminifhing gradually in 
length upward, and all of them terminated by 
fpreading white flowers; the whole farming 
a beautiful pyramid. 

v SAXIFRAGA- craft folia. 

Thick large-leaved', Purple Saxifrage."] Hath 
i fibrated perennial root, crowned with a tuft 
of large, oblong-oval leaves, flightly cremated, 
and upright ftalks, rifing a foot high ; termi¬ 
nated by a large panicle of purple flowers, 
very ornamental in April and May. . . 

4. Saxifraga umbrofa. 

Vmbroje Saxifrage, commonly called London 
Pride, or None-fo-prcity.] Hath a filtrated per¬ 
ennial root, crowned with ob-oval nearly re-, 
tufed leaves in circular heads, having cartila¬ 
ginous crenated margins; and upright, flen- 
, naked, paniculatcd ftalks a foot or more 
terminated by panicles of whitifh 
flowers fpotted with red, having alfo red 
piftils. 

This is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 
and was formerly planted for edgings, though 
it is rather improper for that purpofe; but be¬ 
ing difpofed in tufts about the borders, it will 
effect a proper variety. 

5. Saxifraga hypnoidcs. 

• Cu/hion Saxifrage, commonly called Lady's 
Cujhion .] Hath a fibrated perennial root, 
crowned with narrow trifid leaves, many 
trailing fpreading (hoots, garnifhed with en 
tire and trifid leaves, and upright, almoft 
naked ftalks, but a few inches high, termi¬ 
nated by fmall bunches of whitifli flowers. 

The trailing fhoots and leaves of this plant 
forming a clofe roundifh bunch like the ihape 
of a cuihion or pillow, hence it is commonly 
called Lady’s Cufhion. 

6. Saxifraga punilata. 

Spotted Saxifrage.] Hath a fibrous peren¬ 
nial root, crowned with roundifh indented 
leaves, in a circular clufter, on long foot-ftalks, 
and upright, llender, naked ftalks, a foot 
high, terminated by panicles of white flowers 
lpoited with red pun&ures. 

7. Saxifraga hirfuta . 

Hairy Saxifrage.] Hath a fibrous perennial 
root, crowned with hcart-fhaped-oval retufc 
Leaves, with cartilaginous crenated edges, and 
hairy leaflets ftalks, near a foot high, termi¬ 
nated by panicles of white flowers, having a 
few vedfpots. 

8. Saxifraga farmentofa. 

6 M Sartr.cn- 
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Sarmenteus, or Shoot-bearing, Strawberry 
Saxifrage-] Hath a fibrous, perennial root, 
fending forth runners, as the ft raw berry ; the 
leaves a rife from the root upon red foot-ftalks, 
they are roundifh, (lightly crenated, and plea- 
fantly variegated, the ftalk rifes about a foot 
high, furnifned with diftant pedicles, fuftain- 
ing each a ne&arious flower with five petals; 
the three upper ones are (mail and fpotted with 
red, the two lower ones are very long, fpear- 
(haped, and of a pale flefh colour. 

This fpecies being a native of China, re¬ 
quires fome protection in winter. 

The firft (even fpecies are all hardy peren¬ 
nials, generally confidered as flowery plants ; 
but the firft three or four forts are the moft 
commonly cultivated, and have the greateft 
merit as plants of ornament; however, all the 
Forts may be employed for variety, and dif- 
pofed in patches towards the fronts of flower- 
borders, Sec. and the firft and fccond fort arc 
alfo often planted in pots to move to any place 
occafionally, more particularly the Granu- 
lous Double White Saxifrage, and the Coty¬ 
ledon Pyramidal Saxifrage, both of which 
demand Angular attention for their ornamen¬ 
tal flowers. 

They are all durable in root, and fome forts 
alfo retain their leaves all the year; the Gra- 
nulous Saxifrage, however, is deciduous, and 
all the forts produce flower-ftalks annually in 
the fpring, flowering, in the different forts, 
from April till June ; the firft fpecies and va¬ 
riety generally flower in April and May, and 
the others in May and June. 

All the forts are very cafily propagated by 
off-fets of the roots and heads, which they fur- 
nifti abundantly. 

The firft fort multiplies exceedingly by its 
granuious roots, which, towards autumn, 
when their (talks and leaves decay, may be di¬ 
vided, not too fmall, but in little bunches, and 
let them be planted again dixeCHy, fome in the 
open burdeis, See. and fome in pots, forming 
a fmall hollow in the earth an inch deep, in 
which depofit the bunch of roots, covering 
them the fame depth with earth; and being 
thus planted in bunches, they will fend up fe- 
verai ftalks in a clufter togetlier, and exhibit a 
larye tuft of flowers. 

The fecond, third, and fourth fpecies mul¬ 
tiply very faft by iide off-fets f rom the root and 
head, or crown of the plant, each fumUhcd 
r* ith roots, which may be {farted or feparated 
in autumn, or early in the fpring, and planted 
'where they are finally to remain, obferving to 
phut fome of the Cotyledon pyramidal fort in 
pots, and the others in patches towards the 
liuiddlc and.front of the borders. : 


The other hardy forts are alfo propagated 
by off-fets, and parting the roots, in autumn 
or fpring, and the eighth is ealily propagated 
by its runners. • 

SCABIOSA, Scabious. 

This genus of plants confifts of herbaceous 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, for orna¬ 
ment and variety in the pleafure-ground, and 
ihrubby perennials for the green-houfe, gar- 
nilhed with leaves of different forms inthc dif¬ 
ferent fpecies, and terminated with numerous 
round aggregate heads of flowers, each head 
compofcd of many fmall florets contained in 
one genera! calyx. 

Clafs and order, Tttrandria ATonogynia. 

CharaBers .] Calyx, a fpreading, many- 
leaved, general cup, containing many florets, 
each floret having a double calyx. Corol¬ 
la, the general flower a round aggregate of 
many florets ; each floret of the aggregate is 
monopetalous, tubulous, and cut into four or 
five parts at top. Stamina, four awl-ftiapcd 
filaments in each floret, having oblong incum¬ 
bent amherae. Pistillum, a germen under 
each floret, and a (lender ftyle, crowned with 
an obtufe, obliquely emarginated ftigma. Pe- 
ricarhium, none; a tingle, oblong-oval 
r eed to each floret, crowned with its partial ca- 
yx, and refting on the elevated general recep- 
acle. 

There are many different fpecies of Sca- 
biofa ; a few only are in efteem for general 
culture, principally as plants of ornament 
and variety, confifting of ten hardy herba¬ 
ceous annuals, biennniaU, and perennials; and 
*our ihrubby exotics for the green-houfe. 

Hardy herbaceous Kinds. 

This head comprehends “fome remarked,-, 
flowery annuals and biennials, and fcveral 
perennials, rifing with upright branchy ftems, 
wo or three feet high or more, garnifhed 
with leaves below, and numerous floweis at 
op; obferving, the fii ft two are annuals, the 
eft perennial; but the annual kinds are the 
moft generally known, and cultivated as or¬ 
namental plants. 

I. Scabiosa atrepurfurea. (Armual-Bicn- 
ial.) 

Dark-Purple Indian Scabious ,J Hath a fi¬ 
brous annual-biennial root, crowned with a 
arge tuft of oblong leaves, varioufly jagged 
nd cut on the edges, and often into fcgmcnts, 
nd upright ftems, branching numeroufly on 
very lidc, three feet high or more ; and from 
:he iidcs and ends of the branches, numerous 
dark-purple, and other coloured flowers, in 
:he varieties, having all quinquefid florets and 
wl-fhaped receptacles. 

Varieties.] Common Dark-purple Scabious 

— Pale 
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. — Pale - purple - flowered*— Red-flowered— $. Sc a fl id's a fuccifa. 

White-flowered--Black-flowered—Hen and Devil's Bit (Morfus Diaboli), or Root- 
Chicken-flowered, having feveral final! flow- bitten Scabious.'] Hath a thick, fhort, down¬ 
ers arifing from the fides of the main one— right root, terminated abruptly as if bit off, 
•Striped floweied, &c. crowned with oval-fpear-fhaped, entire leaves; 

They all flower in June, continuing in upright Angle ftalks two feet high, with the 
plentiful fucceflion till Sqrtember, forming branches growing near, and terminated by 
► a. very ornamental appearance, and are fuc- blue flowers witli equal quadrifid florets, 
cecdcjl by abundance of ripe feeds in au- This grows naturally in England, &c. in 
tumn. paftures and woods. 


All the varieties , of this fpecics are very 
hardy, and may be confidered both as annuals 
and biennials; for, being raifed from feed for¬ 
ward in the fpring, they will run up to ftalk 
and flower the fame year, and generally pe¬ 
ri ih the following winter; but if not fown 
till fummer, they produce only leaves that 
year, increafe in ftlength, and remain vigo¬ 
rous till fpring following, when they will 
fhoot up vigoroufly into very (bong branchy 
Items, and produce an amazing quantity of 
flowers from June till autumn, and furnifh 
plenty of feeds, then totally pcrifli root and 
item towards winter, fo that a frefh fupply 
ntuft be annually railed from feed both as an¬ 
nuals and biennials. 

2. Scat; tosA Jhtlata. ( Annual-Biennial .) 

Stany Spurn fit Scabious. J Hath a fibrous 

annual-biennial root, crowned with oblong 
leaves, varioufly cut on the edges, and up- 
i ight Hems branching numeroufly about a yard 
high, garnithed with oblong, finely cut leaves, 
and the upper part fupporting numerous pur¬ 
ple flowers complied otquinquerid Ifar-lhaoed 
florets with routulilh receptacles, flowering in 
July. 

I'at icties. J Greater jagged-leaved—Minor 
jaggcd-icaved— Red - put pie-flowered—White 
flowered. 

This fpecics and varieties may alio hr 
treated both as annuals and biennials, as ob- 
ferved of the former fort. 

3. Sc a B) os A integr folia. {Annual- Bien¬ 
nial.) 

i'.ntiir-leaved Montpelier Scabious.] Hav¬ 
ing the radical leaves ovale, iawed, the 
branch ones fpear-fhaped ; branches fpread- 
mg ; and ail the florets quadrifid : -purple. 

4. Scabiosa arren/is. (Perennial.) 

Common Field Scabious.] Hath libtous per¬ 
ennial roots, upright hilpid Hems, branch¬ 
ing three feet high, garnifhed with pinnatifid 
leaves, with the lolics at a diftjnce, anti blue 
flowers, having radiated florets- 

Varieties.] With reddifh flowers,—Pur¬ 
ple-flowered, Ike. 

It grows wild in the fields and meadows 
in England, but is fometimes cultivated tor 


6 . Scabiosa alpina. ( Perennial .) 

Alpine Blue Scabious.] Hath a ftrong, fi¬ 
brous, perennial root, fending lip feveral 
ftrong ft e 111s, branching four or five feet high* 
garnifhed with pinnated leaves of four or five 
pair of fpear-fhaped fa wed lobes ; and from 
the upper parts, whitifh-ycllow drooping flow¬ 
ers, having quadrifid equal florets. 

7. Scabiosa argentea. (Perennial .) 

Silvery Oriental Scabious.] Rifes with low 

fiender (terns, dividing into fpreading branches, 
pinnated iil very-white leaves, with ipear-fhap- 
ed lobes, and the branches terminated by long, 
naked, fmoorh peduncles, fuftaining final! 
pale flowers with quinquefid florets. 

8. Scabiosa graminifolia. (Perennial.) 

Grafs-lcaved Silvery Scabious of the IIelve~ 

t':an Afountains.] Math a fibrous perennial 
i root, fending up herbaceous ftalks half a yard 
1 high, garnifhed below with very narrow, 
lanceolate, entire, tilvery leaves ; and the up¬ 
per part fupporting pale-blue flowers, having 
qu idrifid florets. 

9. Scabiosa gvamontia. (Perennial.) 

Gramontian Cut-leaved Scabious.] Having 

the ftein leaves bipinnated, cut thread form, 
fhort calyx, and the florets five-cleft. 

10. Scab iosA teucantha. (Perennial.) 

IVhite-fiOMcred Narbonne Scabious.] Having 

pinnatifid leaves ; calyx feales ovate-obtufe, 
imbricated ; and the florets four-cleft equal. 

All thefc herbaceous kinds are very hardy 
plants, that fucceed in any common foil of a 
garden, and in almoft any fituation. 

But the two annual forts are the mod ge¬ 
nerally known and cultivated, and have the 
greatell mei it as ornamental flowery plants. 

Tender Shrubby kinds for the Green-houfe. 

Comprifes four fhrubby fpecies, exotics 
from warm counties, as mentioned in their 
titles, and require fhelter here in winter, fi> 
inuft be kept in pots-and placed among the 
green-houfe plants. 

11. ScabiosA rretica, 

Cretan Shrubby Scabious.] Rifes with a 
fhrubby (Vera, branching two or three feet 
high; long, fpear-fhaped, whiti/h, entire 
leaves, numeroufly in cluftcrs, and the 
6 M a b. incites 
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branches terminated by fine blue flowers, hav¬ 
ing quinquefid florets. 

Variety.'] Auricula-leaved. 

12. Scabiosa africana. 

African Shrubby Scabious.] Rifes with a 
flmibby ftem, branching four or five lect 
high; oval-fpear-fhaped cut leaves, and the 
branches terminated by flelh-coloured flowers, 
leaving quinquefid florets. 

Faricties.] Rough crenatcd-lcavcd—Finely 
cut-leaved—W oolly-leaved. 

13. Scabiosa rigida. 

Stiff-leaved Shrubby JEthiopian Scabious.] 
Rifes with a Ihrubby ftem, branching two or 
three feet high ; fpear-fhaped, ferrated, ftifF, 
fhining leaves, and the branches terminated 
by whitifh flowers, having quadrifid, nearly- 
radiated florets, and obtufe calycinal feales 

14. Scabiosa attenuata. 

Nar row-leaved Scabious.] Rifes with 
fiirubby ftem, branching three or four feet 


Propagation and Culture of all the Sorts. 

Firft, the Annual and Biennial Suits,— 
The firft three fpccies, being hardy annuals 
and biennials, may be raifed plentifully from 
feed annually, in a bed or border of common 
earth, and, as formerly noticed, may be con- 
iidered both as annuals and biennials, and may 
be treated accordingly, more particulaily the, 
Scabiofa atropurpurca and varieties; obferving, 
that if intended to raife any of the forts a*s an¬ 
nuals, for flowering the fame year, they 
lhould be fown in the fpring, about February 
or March or beginning of April, on a warm 
border, or, to britig them as forward as pofli- 
ble, may fow them in a hot-bed; and being 
planted out about the borders, in May or be¬ 
ginning of June, they flower the lame year 
in July or Augufl, though not near fo ilrong 
as plants railed the year before as biennials : 
therefore, in older to have ft rung flowering 
plapts, it is moil eligible to fow a principal 


hi eh ; linear, finooth, entire leaves, winged at (hare in June, Julv, or beginning of Augufl; 

. o. . « 1 1 . •_1 1_ _.1. ..11 *1__4. r s ' _ 


their bafe, and the branches terminated by 
flowers, having equal quadrifid florets. 

All the above fourteen fpecics of Scabiofc, 
flower commonly in June, July, and Augufl 
andfome continue in fucceflion till autumn, ge 
nerally producing the flowers upon long foot 
ftalks finely, each flower being an aggregate 
of feveral fmall quadrifid or quinquefid flo¬ 
rets, placed all within one common calyx 
forming together a moderately large flower 
which, in fome fpccies, arc exceedingly nu¬ 
merous, and very ornamental, and which 
in mod of the forts are fucceedcd by plenty of 
feeds in autumn. 

The merit of thefe plants is, fome for orna¬ 
ment, others for variety. 

The three annual-biennial kinds, in particu¬ 
lar, producing abundance of ornamental flow¬ 
ers, very confpicuoufly, two or three months 
in fummer, are choice furniture for all the 
common flower compartments, and merit 


to incrcal'c in growth all the lattei part of fum- 
mer till the end of autumn, without running 
up to fiafks, and ftand the winter, for flower¬ 
ing early next fummer, in which they will pro¬ 
duce much ftronger ftents, brandling more 
numerous and ftrong, and produce a greater 
number of flowers : however, it may be pro - 
per to fow both in fpring for flowering the 
fame year, and in June or July, &c. for next 
year’s flowering ; but it is more particularly 
proper to fow fome of the Starry Scabious in 
fpring as annuals. 

Omcrvc, in fowing thefe forts, the firft in 
particular Humid be fownfoi tranfplantation; 
alfo both the other annual-biennial kinds: 
chufing a lied or border df light earth, and ei“ 
thcr fow them in fmall ihallow drills, rive or 
fix inches afunder, or fown on the furfacc and 
raked in evenly : and when the plants arc two 
or three inches high, prick out fome of tin; 
ftrongeft, in inoift weather, where they arc 


culture in every garden ; being raifed annually to remain to flower, efpetially the fpring-fown 
from feed in fpring and fummer, in the open plants ; but thole dcligned for next year’s 
ground, and thence planted out to remain to flowering fhould be planted in nurfery-beds, 
flower, which, in thofe of the fpring fowing, in rows fix or eight inches afunder, giving m- 
will be effe&ed the fame year; but thofe raifed ceffary waterings and weeding, and they will 


in fummer do not flower till the fummer 
following. 

The herbaceous perennial kinds may be 
introduced as flowering plants, in any large 
borders and other compartments of the plea- 
furc ground, in which they feili cffedl a very 
diftinguifhed variety. 

And the fhmhby kinds being potted and 
placed among the grecn-houfe exotics, they 
will efFedl a good variety, afid flower orna¬ 
mentally in fummer. 


grow fine large plants by autumn, when, or 
in the following fpring, tianlplant them with 
balls of earth to the places where they at e to 
flower. 

But the Starry Scabious may alfo either be 
fown in fpring for tranfplantation, or in patches 
about the borders, to remain where fown, to 
flower. 

Perennial Sorts.—The hardy, herbaceous, 
perennial Scabioufcs, are all very cafiiy pro¬ 
pagated, both by feeds fown in any bed or 

border 
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border of common earth- in the fpring, and 
die feedlings planted out where they are to 
remain, and by parting the roots in autumn. 

Shrubby kinds:—^All the (hrubby forts are 
expeditioufly propagated by planting flips or 
cuttings of the branches in fpring or fummer; 
if in fpring, plant them in pots, and place them 
-either in a hot-bed or under Archer of glafles ; 
but ( in fummer they may be planted in the 
full ground, (haded and watered ; and in either 
method they will root tolerably well the fame 
year, and towards autumn may be potted off 
ft pa lately, and managed as other /hrubby ex¬ 
otics of the green-hoine. 

SCANDIX, Shepherd's Needle, Garden 
Chervil, 

This genus lurniflies a hardy, herbaceous, 
aromatic annual for the kitchen-garden, and 
a perennial for vaiicty, riling with finely di¬ 
vided leaves, and ereift Ha Iks from one to four 
or five feet, in the different fpecies, terminated 
by umbels ol (mall pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and ordci. Pentandiia Digynia. 

dun afters. ] Calyx, umbellate flower; 
the general umbel long, and compofed of a 
few ravs, and the partial umbels of many, and 
the finailer umbellac only have a five-leaved in- 
volucrum. Corolla, a deformed, radiated, 
general umbel, having both hermaphrodite 
and female florets, compofed of five heart- 
(haped petals. Stamina, five (lender fila¬ 
ments with roundilh anthcrae. Pistillum, 
an oblong germen, two permanent ftyles and 
obtufe ftigmas. Pkric arpium, none ; a 
long two-parted fruit, having two avvl-lhapcd 
furrow ed feeds. 

Tin re arc feven, eight, or more fpecies, 
one of which only is common to the Englilli 
gard ns, known by the name ol the Garden 
Chervil, a fine aromatic, efteemed as a fallad 
and foup herb. There is alfo a perennial fort 
fometimes cultivated for vat iety. 

J. Sc A Ni> lx Cert-folium. (Annual.) 

Garden Chervil .] Hath a fibrated annual 
tout, crowned with many finely divided leaves, 
of an aromatic flavour, and uptight (talks, one 
or two feet high, terminated by umbels of 
white flowers," with lateral umbels fitting 
clofc, fucceedcd by oval-awl-fhaped, lhining 
feeds. 

This is an annual plant, but remains in 
leaf all winter, and is cultivated as a culinary 
herb for winter and fpring fcrvicc ; it may alfo 
be continued for ufc the year round, by low¬ 
ing fcveral times from February till Sep¬ 
tember, becaufe the fpring and lummer fovvn 
plants run up to feed the lame year, but the 
autumn fowing will remain green until fpring 
before it ruiw. 
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2 . Sc An mxedortrta. (PerennialIj 
Odoriferous , Great 'Perennial Chervil, or 
Sweet-fern.] Hath a thick, fibrated, peren¬ 
nial root, of a fweet aromatic tafte, crowned 
with large divider! leaves refembling fern, and 
upright hollow ftalks, four or five feet high, 
terminated by large umbels of white, very mi¬ 
grant flowers, fucceeded by long, angular, 
furrowed feeds. 

Thefe plants are both very hardy ; the firft' 
is an annual, and the other a perennial. The 
annual fort is in eftimation both forfailads and 
foups, as before oblerved, and the leaves are 
the ufeful part; the young leaves of the fecond 
were alfo fometimes ufed formerly, but rarely 
now, fo is only retained in fome gardens to in- 
creafe the variety in the pleafure-ground, and 
the annual fort for the kitchen-garden only, 
which will grow in any foil and lunation. 

They run up to ftalk in fpring, flower in 
May or June, and the feeds ripen in July. • 

As to the culture of the Garden Chervil, it is 
by feedannually.obferving, if it is requiredmoft 
part of the year, the fowing lhoulu be conti¬ 
nued every month from February or March 
till Auguft or September, as before hinted ; 
but if required only for w-intcr and early fpring 
ufe, an autumn fowing in Auguft, or begin¬ 
ning of September, will be fufficient, and the 
plants coming up foon after, remain ufeful 1 
from October till March or April. The feed 
may be fown any where, either broad-caft 
and raked in, or in (hallow drills fix or eight 
inches afundcr; and in either cafe the plants 
are to remain where fovvn; being careful to 
give occalional weeding, which is all the cul¬ 
ture they require, and they will foon be fit to 
cut for ufe. 

The lecoud may alfo lie raifed from feed,- 
and plant out fome of the plants about the 
large compartments; and when once thus raifed, 
they will remain fcveral years, and from its 
feattered feeds many young plants will rife in- 
the adjacent ground. 

SCH 1 NUS, Indian Maftic-tree. 

It conlifts of two (hrubby evergreen exotics 
for the green-houfe and ftove, riling eight or 
ten licet high, adorned with pinnated manv- 
lobed leaves, and the branches terminated by 
hunches of pentapetalous flow ers. 

Clafs and order, JDieecia J'iccandria. 
Charaflcrs.] Calyx, dioecious flowers, 
having monopliylious, acutely five-parted cups, • 
that of the tonales being permaneim Co¬ 
rolla, five oval petals in the males, anti five 
oblong ones in the female flowers; thole in 
both lexes being petiolated. Stamina, ten 
filiform fpreading fegments, having roundiih 
anthera*. Pistillum, a roundiih germen, 

on 
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no ftyle, but three oval ftigmas. Pericar- | 
pium, a globular trilocular capfule, having 
three feeds. 

There are only two fpecies, which being 
natives of Peru, and other parts of America, 
require (belter of a good green-houfe here in 
winter, fo mutt always be kept in pots. 

1. Schinus Mollc. 

(ATollc) — or Peruvian Afajiic-tree .] Rifes 
with a woody ftem, branching numeroufly 
eight or ten feet high, with pinnated leaves of 
ten or twelve pair of fawctl lobes and an odd 
one, which is much the longed ; and the 
branches terminated by loofe bundles of whit- 
ifli flowers. 

2. Schinus Arena. 

Brajilian Alajlie-tree.] Hatha woody ftem, 
blanching eight or ten feet high, with pin¬ 
nated leaves of ten or twelve pair of entire 
lobes, and an odd one, ail of equal length ; 
and at the Tides and ends of the branches 
lmall clutters of whitifh flow ns. 

Iioth tliefe fpecies are (hrubby, durable in 
root, and top, and retain their leaves the year 
round ; and being natives of hot countries, re¬ 
quire (belter here of a good green-houfe in 
winter ; or, if ftielteicd in a (love, two or 
three winters wliillt young, it will he an ad¬ 
vantage to ihc plants; however, thev !>oth fuc- 
ceed tolerably with the culture of common 
green-houle exotics. They being pretty cver- 
gtcens, with finely pinnated leaves, merit a 
place in the collection of our tender exotics, 
in which they w ill effect a good variety ; let 
them, thercfcue, he cultivated in pots of lich 
earth, and placed among the plants of the a- 
bove department. 

They are propagated by feed obtained from 
abroad, alio by layers and cuttings. 

Sow the feeds, as foon as obtained, in 
fpring or fummer, in pots of rich earth, and 
plunge them in a hot-bed, managing them as 
other tender feedling exotics. 

Layers of the young branches in the fpring 
will be well rooted in one year. 

And cuttings of the young (hoots, planted 
in the fpring or fummer, in pots, and plunged 
in a hot-lied, will leadily emit roots in lix or 
eight w eeks. 

SCHOTIA. 

This genus fuiniftics the green-houfe with 
a» evergreen fhrub, garnilhul with blunt- 
pointed leaves, and quinqucpctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Jitcandria Alonovynia. 

Ckaratlers.] Cai.yx, a monophyllous co 
touted cun»|the tube turbinated, and border 
cut in five fwts. Corolla, fiveobtufc, c- 
rc£l, concave petals, inferred in ihc tube of the 
cup, STAJ4|* jUf.tcu awl-ftiaped, crcd fila¬ 


ments, with oblong incumbent anther®. Pis- 
tilluMi an oblong comprefled germeu, ftyle 
(lender and fimplc, olwufe ftigma. Pericar¬ 
dium, a pedicillated legumen, containing two 
feeds. 

There is but one fpecies, via. 

Schotia Jpeciofa , 

Lentifcus-leaved Scholia.] Rifes with a^ 
branchy ftem, furnifhed with pinnated leaves, 
compofcd of three or four pair offpear-(haf>cd, 
blunt lobes, and flowers with blunt concave 
petals. 

This plant is an evergreen, anil muft be 
kept in the winter in the green-houfe. 

it is propagated by laying down the young 
branches in fummer. 

I SC 1 LLA, Squill, or Sea-Onion, Starry 
j Hyacinth, 

| This genus comprehends a fine collection of 
| hardy, bulbous-rooted, flowery perennials, 

, for adorning the flower borders having moll- 
I ly very large tunicatcd and folid bulbous roots, 

| crowned with long narrow leaves, and creel 
dower (Talks, annually ; in feme forts two or 
three feet high, in others but a Coot, and fome 
but (ix or eight inches, ornamented at top with 
pyramidal and’conic clutters of hexapctalous 
ftarry flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Afoncgynta. 

CJiatailas.] Calyx, no cup. Corolla, 
(ix oval petals, fpreading out like the figure ol' 
attar. Stamina, lix awl-fhaped filaments, 
crowned with oblong, incumbent amliera.-. 
Pistillum, a round! Ill germcn, funplettyle, 
and (ingle ftigma. Pericardium, a.neaily 
oval, three furrowed, trilocular, trivalved cap- 
lulc, containing many roundiih feeds. 

There arc about eight fpecies in our garden 
collc£lion% all of the luil bo ns- rooted tribe, 
j mod of which ai c ui iginullv from diflant coun- 
tiies, as Spain, Portugal, Prance, &c. except 
one or two, which grow wild in fome paits 
of England, and all the foils are hardy enough 
to l’utcced in our gardens in the full ground. 

I. Scii.LA mautima. 

A/aritime Squill, cr Common Sea Onion.] 
Hath a large, oval, tunicatcd, onion-like, bul¬ 
bous root, fending up long narrow leaves, 
near half a yard in length, and an upright 
naked ftalk, two or three feet high, having 
the upper half adorned with a pyramidal thyrle 
of white ftarry flowers appearing early in 
tummer. 

Varieties.] Red-rooted—While-rooted. 

This fpecies i» a maritime plant, inhabit¬ 
ing the Tandy fca-fhbres of Spain and other 
warm countries, but the bulbs arc Cent here 
annually (or medical ufe, and are planted in 
many gardens as flowery plants for curiolity. 

a. Sell.* 
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2. Scilla Lilio-hyacinthm. 

Lily Hyacinth .} Hath a fquamous, or fcajy, 
bulbous, lily-like, yellow root, crowned with 
oblong lily-like leaves, half a foot long or 
more, and an upright /lender ftalk, about a 
foot high, terminated by many ftar-lhaped 
blue flowers, appearing in June. 

3. Sc ill A peruviana. 

Peruvian Starry Hyacinth , or Hyacinth of j 
Peru .J Hath a large, ohlongifh, bulbous, 
brown root, fending up feveral carinatcd 
fpreading leaves, fix or eight inches long, 
broad at the bafe, dccreafing to a point at top, 
and upright, thick, fucculent ftalks, fix or 
eight inches high, terminated by a conical co- 
rymbous duller of deep-blue ftarry flowers, 
appearing in May. 

Variety .] With white flowers. 

4. Sc ill a italica. 

Italian, Shiny Hyacinth.'] Hath a round- 
ill), white, bulbous root; longilh leaves with 
obtufe points, and cre& ftalks, eight or ten 
inches high, terminated by a hemifpherical co- 
rymbus of pale-blue flowers, appearing in 

Apiil. 

Sc 1 LI. A am cert a. 

Bright, Starry Hyacinth of Byzantium.] 
Hath "a large, roundiflh, bulbous, purpliih 
root, fending up feveral narrow, carinated, 
fpreading leaves a foot long, and upright pur- 
plilh ftalks eight or ten inches high, orna¬ 
mented upward with fine (ky-blue, fomewhat 
drooping flowers, riling laterally in alternate 
order, appearing in March or April. 

6. Scl LI.A bi folia. 

Thvo*leaved Ea>!v Star Hvacinth.\ Hath a 
final!, roundilh, folic), bulbous root, fending 
up only two narrow leaves, about fix inches 
long, and a (lender ilall: halt a foot high, ter¬ 
minated by a tew, nearly-cred, blue, tlatrv 
flowers, appearing eaily in March. 

Variety.] With white flowers. 

7. Sc 11.1. A autumnal:.'. 

Autumnal Sauill , or In?lift Starry Hya¬ 
cinth.] Hath a round, white, bulbous root, 
very ilender linear leaves, fix inches long, 
and upright (lender llalk*-, half a foot high, 
adorned' at top with a corymbus of lmall, 
blue, ftarry flowers, having naked peduncles, 
riling over one another, the length of the 
flower, appearing early in September. This 
grows naturally in many parts ot England, 
&c. 

8 . SciLLA campanulata. 

Campanulas, or Bcll-foycrcJ , Starry Hya¬ 
cinth.] Hath a roundifh, folid, bulbous root, 
fending up (lender, fpear-fluped leaves, fix 
or feven inches long, and a Ilender ftalk, tet- 
minated bv feveral ere£t, bell-lhape l, ipread- 
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ing, whitifh flowers, with purple bottoms; 
appearing in May and June. 

All thefe fpecies of Scilla are bulbous per¬ 
ennials, durable in root, but annual in leaves 
and ftalks, which rife immediately from the 
root: in fome forts the leaves fpring up in 
autumn, and remain green all winter, and de¬ 
cay in fpring, particularly the firft, third, and 
lait fort, and fome others: and in fome the 
leaves and flower-ftalks appear at the fame 
time. The ftalks are generally naked or 
leaflefs, and terminated by the flowers, which 
confift each of fix oval petals, fpreading 
open, in a ftar-like manner, with, great 
uniformity and beauty, exhibiting a good or¬ 
namental appearance ; and in mod of the 
forts are fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn, 
by which all the forts may be raifed; but 
more expeditioufly by off-fets of the roots an¬ 
nually, when the leaves and ftalks decay. 

They being all of hardy temperature, may 
be employed as flowery plants to adorn the 
pleafurc ground, difpofed either in patches 
about the borders, &c. or depofited in beds 
by themfelves. 

Obferve, they fliould generally be removed 
for tranfplantation when their leaves and 
flower-ftalks are decayed, when the roots 
may be taken up, and either planted again 
diredly where wanted, or kept till autumn, 
&c. though the autumnal fort ihould be 
planted early, in order that it may blow the 
fame year in autumn; planting all the forts 
about three or four inches deep, or in propor¬ 
tion to the fize of the bulb. Sec Bulbus. 

The bulbs of all the forts may be had, mo¬ 
derately cheap, at moft of the nurfeiy- 
grounds and feed-iliops. 

Method cf Propagation r feV. 

The propagation ot all the forts is by off- 
fets of the roots ; the firft fpecics, however, 
being a native of iandy ica-ihores, it inctcafes 
but lparingly in gardens, but is obtained plen¬ 
tifully from abroad, AU the otlieis furuifh 
plenty of off-fets, which may be feparated 
every other vear, if required, when their 
leaves. Sic. decay, as pradlifed for other bul¬ 
bous roots. 

They may all be propagated alfo by feed, 
though this is a tedious method, as the feed- 
lings are feveral years before they blow : they 
ihould be fown in autumn, in light earth, 
an inch deep* obferving the fame method of 
fosving and culture pradtifed for the Common 
Hyacinths, &c. See Hyacinthus. 

SCORPIURUS, Caterpillar. 

The plants of this genus are hardy, her¬ 
baceous, trailing annuals, cultivated in the 
pleafurc giound, more as plauts of lingulaiity 
, * thiia 
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than beauty? fqr the odditv.of their caterpil- j growth, extending their ttalks along upon.the 
lur-Iiko feed-pods; they riling with procum- 1 ground, having one leaf at each joint; and at 
bent ttalks, garntthed with oblong fmiple the wings of the leaves arife the flowers, be- 
lcavcs, and'papilionaceous flowers, iucceedcd ing univerfally papilionaceous, appearing in 
by contorted pods icfcmbling green caterpillars. June and July, and are fuececdcd by oblong 
Chit's and order. Diadetphia Dec and) in. pods, variouity contorted and ftained, fo as to 
Clarr . ctcrs .] Calyx is monophyllous, in- bear a very great refcmblancu to large cater- 
xlatcii, and cut into five acute fegments.— pillars, apparently feeding on the plums, ef- 
Coro lx. a is papilionaceous; the ttandard ] felting a curious Angularity, thofe of the jirft 
roundilh, cmarginajed, tyreading, and rc- . fort in particular, which aic the largcft, moil 
.flexed ; the wings are loole and nearly oval, I confpicuous, and caterpiilar-likc; howevet, 
and a femi-lunulated, pointed, erect keel, all the forts form an agreeable variety, and 
two-parted below. Stamina, ten dindcl- they all furnifh plenty of ripe feeds in autumn, 
phous filaments, with lniall anthera:. Pi s- Thefc plants, therefore, merit a place in 
tillum, an oblong taper getmen, a riling the colledtion of hardy annuals, principally 
inflexed ftyle, terminated by a pup£kuva or for the Iingularity of their caterpillar-like 
point. Pkricarhum, an oblong, coriace- feed-pods; and being difpofed in patches about 
ous revoluted, rouuh uod, of many tranfverfe the borders, they will exhibit an eligible va- 


cells, each containing one feed. 

There are four ipccies, natives mottly 
tliefouth of Europe, but grow freely here, 
our gardens, in the open borders. 

The lpetics aie, 

j. ScoRPlURi’S vermiculaius. 

Vcimiculated* or Common Uniflorom Cater- 
pillar .] Riles with trailing herbaceous llalks, 
a foot or more long, garnilhcd with oblong 
lpatula-limped leaves ; and at the axilias long 
pedunculi, each fupporting one papilionace¬ 
ous yellow flower, fuececdcd by oblong 
twitted pods, covered on every fide with ob- 
tul'c feales. 

2 . ScoRPUJRU:: nunicatus . 

Aduncated Bifiorous Caterpillar .J Riles with 
thick-trailing, herbaceous balks, a toot and 
half long, garnilhcd with oblong, broad, ob- 
tufe leaves, and at their axilias long pedun¬ 
culi, each futtaining two papilionaceous yel¬ 
low flowers, iuccccdcd by oblong, very twitt¬ 
ed, rough murexed pods, having the outttde 
armed with obtufe acuici. 

3. ScotP t urls Jit lc.it m. 

Sulcated Trifierous Caterpillm .] Rifes with 
{lender, trailing, herbaceous ttalks, a foot 
long, oblong obtufe leaves, and each pedun¬ 
cle lupporting three yellow flowers, fuccccded 
by Header moderately-twitted pods, armed on 
the outiide with acute diftincSt fpincs. 

4. ScoRP1 u RUs fubvillo/us. 

Subvilhus Quatinfiorous Caterpillar.] Rifes 
■with trailing herbaceous ttalks, a tool and 
half long, oblong, obtufe leaves, and long pe¬ 
dunculi, each futtaining four yellow flowers, 
fucceeded by oblong, llcn<lcr, very contorted 
pods, armed on the outttde with (harp fpines 
in clutters. 

All thefe four fpccies of Scorpiutus are har¬ 
dy herbaceous annuals, that rife from feed 
annually in the tyring; arc all of trailing 


ncty. 

of They are propagated by feed in the tyring, 
which fuccecds in the full ground, and Ihould 
generally be fown in patches about the bor¬ 
ders, where the plants are defigned to remain, 
as they do not luccecd fo well by trunfplan- 
ration ; therefore form ttnall patches in the 
different compartments, flowing fcvcral feeds 
in each patch, half an inch deep ; and when 
the plants are come up an inch or two high, 
thin them to two or three in each place, and 
clear out weeds, which is all the culture they 
require, and they will flower in June, and 
exhibit their pods abundantly all the latter 
part of fummer. 

SCORZONERA, Viper’s Grafs, but com¬ 
monly called Scorzonera. 

The plants are herbaceous perennials, bi¬ 
ennials, and annuals, mottly of the carrot- 
rooted kind, one of which, in particular, 
producing large eatable roots, is cultivated as 
a kitchen-garden efculent; they rife mottly 
with long, narrow, grafl'v leaves from the 
root, and erect tall ttalks, lurmountcd by 
large compound flowers. 

Ciafs and older, Syngenejta Poly 7 ami a 
oualts, 

Chaialios .] Calyx, a long, imbricated, 
ncarly-cylindric, general cup, containing ma¬ 
ny florets. Corolla, a compound flower, 
having many tongue-(haped, quinquedented, 
imbricated, hermaphrodite florets, the outer 
ones being the longeft. Stamina, five 
fliort filaments, having cylindric anthera:. 
Pi still uh, an ohlong germen, filiform ftyle, 
and two reflexed ttiginas. Pericarpium, 
none, a Angle oblong iced in each floret, fit¬ 
ting on the receptacle within -the counivent 
calyx. 

There are fcvcral fpccies, hut of which there 
is only one cultivated for ufc, as an efculent 

and 



and medical plant; the others having but lit¬ 
tle merit; their culture is riot attended to, except 
in fenne botanic gardens merely for variety. 

The Cultivated fort therefore is, 

ScoRZONER. A hifpamca. 

Spanijh Viper s (j'rajs, or Common Scort&onc- 
ra .] Hath a long, downright, carrot-lhaped, 
eatable root, covered with a brown fkin, but 
white and milky within, crowned with fcveral 
long,* narrow, entire, flightly-fawcd leaves, 
terminating in a long acute point; and when 
ir fhoots for feed, runs up with an crc£f, ro¬ 
bot!, branchy flem, a yard or more high, 
gsirniflicd with amplcxicaulous leaves, like the 
lower ones, and all the brandies terminated 
by large, compound, bright-yellow flowers. 

The inr>r is the ufeful pan, being in per¬ 
fection in autumn and winter, and is boiled 
and eaten like carrots, &cc. and is by many 
ijcatlv etlecmcd. 

This Ipctics, though of a perennial nature 
m the root, yet, for general life, it fhould be 
commonly treated as an annual or biennial ; 
for, being railed ftom feed in the fpring, the 
roots will be ht for life in the following au¬ 
tumn, and remain in perfection till next fpring, 
when they will fhoot up lialks tor flower and 
Iced, and become hard, flicky, and nnht for 
nfe, fo fhould he thrown away, and a frelli 
fupplv 1 ailed from feed. 

I he geneial propagation of this plant is by 
feed annually, in am open light fpot of ground, 
iovvn liie latter end of March or beginning of 
Apiil, not earlier, left the plants flv up to feed 
the fame year, before the loots acquire perfee- 
t i ■ .11: having, then foie, made choice of an 
opu. fpot of ground in the kitchen-garden, and 
at the propu k.ifon digged it one good fpadc 
dec-p at kail, then It t the feed be iown, cither 
broad-c alt, all over the furlac e, thinly, and 
raked in, or may draw (hallow chills, ten 01 
twelve inches alundci, and low die feeds tin re¬ 
in, and rake the mould evenly over them half 
an inch thick ; in citlitr method the plants will 
i f, in two or three wee ks ; cbUrving, when 
tuny ate a little advanced in growth, let them he 
i hi lined and cleaned from weeds, by (mall- 
hoeing them in dry weather, cutting out the 
l hints t'> eight or ten inc hes dilhnee, and cut 
i.uwn all weeds between them ; tims thev will 
glow freely, and their toots continue iucrcal- 
nig inlize till September, when they will have 
aequired their full Jizc, clileoveiablc by their 
leaves beginning to decay ; at which token of 
maturity, may begin to thaw them for nie. 

The roptsuiay cither icmain in the giotind. 
.md drawn as they are wanted, or may he 
'aken wholly up in autumn, when their leaves 
suav, anil preierved in land all winter, that 



tliey may he ready at* alt times,, efpecially in 
frofty weather, when they cannot be dug out 
of the ground. 

To lave feed of this fpecies, let fome of the 
plants remain where fown, when they will 
fhoot up in the fpring, and produce plenty of 
feed in autumn. 

SCROPHULARIA, Fig-wort. 

This genus comprehends perennial, fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous, and fhrubby plants, fome. 
of which are retained in our gardens for orna¬ 
mental flowering, and variety, in the plea- 
furc-ground and green hpufe ; growing three 
or four to five or fixfeet high, garniflicd with 
trifoliate, pinnated, and fpear-fhaped leaves, 
in different fpecies ; and monoperalous, tubu¬ 
lar, inflated, red flowers, axillary and terminal. 

Ciafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpcrmia. 

Charatlcrs .J Calyx, a monophyllous, 
quinquefid, permanent cup. Corolla, rao- 
nopetalous, and unequal ; the tube .round, 
large, and inflated; the border is five-parted 
and (mail, the two fuperior fegments, credt, 
and larger, the two lateral fpreading, and the 
lower icflexcd. Stamina, two longer, and 
two fhort, linear, declining filaments, topped 
with twin anther*. Pistjlll’m, an oval 
germcn, with a fimpie ffyle and ffigma. Peri¬ 
cardium, a roundifh-pointed, two-celled 
capfule, containing many finall feeds. 

There arc many fpecies: thole for our pur- 
pofe are, 

1. ScRODHULARI A trifoliota. 

7 ) i/oluite Jfrirun Flyu ri:.] Hath a peren¬ 
nial root, finooth leaves, the lower ones irre¬ 
gularly cut, trifoliate pinnated, upright ftalks, 
four icel high; garniliicd with Ample, oval, or 
trilobate leaves, and axillary peduncles, fuftain- 
iiie bikhi ic'd flowers w ith grecnifh bottoms. 

2. Sc R o im i t r lari \ JambucfoUa. 

Sow! ucus-It'tixud Spanijh Fig~JL‘ort.~\ Hath a 
perennial nmr, upright lialks, five or fix fcc.t 
high, gamifhed with interruptedly pinnated 
leaves, of five or feven cordate, unequal fo- 
Iiolcs, and axillary and terminal red and grecn¬ 
ifh flowers. 

q. SC ROPIlULARI A frutefens. 

I'ndnjlnuhhy Lujitanian Figtvor/.] Hath 
ligneous, undeiflirubby ftalks and branches, 
lanceolate, obtufely-dentated, ferrated leaves, 
and bifid peduncles, with grecnifh flowers. 

4. ScRolMlVLARIA lucid a. 

lA<cid , or Shining-leaved Figwort. 

5. Scrophularia aouatica. 

ijuatic , Striped-leaved FigU'Cit. 

The above five are the principal fpecies nf 
Scrophularia retained in our gardens, inirc>- 
duced for ornament and vaiiciy; aie moflly 
exotics,-originally from warm count ies, A- 
O N iiica. 
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frica, Spain, and Portugal, &c. they, how¬ 
ever, being tolerably hardy, to (land our or¬ 
dinary or moderate winters, are cultivated in 
the borders of the pleafure-garden ; and fome 
alio in pots, in order for removing under the 
protection of a green-houfe in winter, to de¬ 
fend them from fevere fiofl, by which they 
aie liable to fuffev in the full ground. 

They are propagated by feeds Town in the 
fpi ing, and alfo by parting their roots in the 
fame feafon, or in autumn ; the fhrubby forts 
likewife by cuttings or flips in the fprlng or 
fummer months. 

SCUTELLARIA, Skull-cap. 

A genus of hardy, petennial, herbaceous 
plants, garniflted for the mod part with cor¬ 
date leaves and ringent flowers. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpcrmia. 

Characters.] Cai.Yx, a very Ihoft, tubu¬ 
lated, one-leated cup, with the mouth entire. 
Corolla, monopctalous, and ringent; the 
tube is .very fliort and bent backward, the 
throat is long, and comprciTcd, the upper lip 
concave, and trifid, and the lower broad and 
emarginated. Stamina, four filaments, 
two of which are longer, with (mail anthe¬ 
rs. PisTII.lum, a four -parted germen, ftyle 
(lender, and crowned with a pointed incurved 
fligma. Pericarpium, none; hut the cup 
becomes a helmet-fhaped fruit, containing 
four roundilli feeds. j 

There are fevcral fpccics of this genus, hut 
not more than three are commonly cultivated 
for variety and ornament. 

1. Scutellaria altiffima. 

Tall Skull cap.] Hatli a perennial root, the 
flaiks rife three or four feet high, with a few 
(lender branches, garnifhed with oblong, hcart- 
(haped, fenated, pointed leaves. The flow¬ 
ers arc purple, and come out at the top of die 
ltalks, in naked lpikes. 

2. Scutellaria pcre?rina. 

Florentine Skull-cap.] Hath a perennial root, 
die ftalk is four-cornered, hairy, rifing two 
feet high, and garniilied with hcart-rtiaped, 
ferrated leaves ; the flowers come out in a long 
fpikeat the top of the flaiks, anti are either ol 
a purple or white colour. 

3. Scutellaria in tegrifolia. 

Entire-leaved Skull-cap.] Hath a perennial 

root, from which tifes fcveral four-cornered 
(lalks, two feet high, with fide blanches; the 
lower leases arc hcart-thaped, fa wed on their 
edges, and the upper ones are cfvul and entire; 
the flowers are of a blue colour, and conic out 
from the ends of the branches in long loofe 
(pikes. 

The propagation of thefe plants is by feeds, 
(own either in autumn or fpring, in the com¬ 


mon ground where they are to remain, or 
may afterwards be tranfplanted into the borders 
of the pleafure-garden. 

SEDUM, Leflcr Hbufc-leek, Orpine, and 
Stone-crop. 

This genus iscompofed principally of hardy 
herbaceous fucculents for variety, riling with an¬ 
nual flower-flalks, fome eredf, a foot or two 
high, fome but a few inches, and fome are of tra il ~ 
ing growth; adorned with flelhv leaves, and ter¬ 
minated with bunches of pentapetalousflowers. 

Cl.its and order, Oeeandria Pcntagynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is erect, acute, five- 
parted, and permanent. Corolla, five 
fpear-fhaped, plane, fpreading petals, and 
five nectariums, formed each of one emargi- 
nated fcale, iuferted in the outiide of the ger¬ 
men. Stamina, ten avvl-lhapcd filaments, 
having roundifh antherae. Pi sti t.l.u M. five 
oblong germens, terminating in (lender llylcs, 
crowned by ohtufe iligmas. Pt ricarpu'M, 
five acuminated fpreading capfulcs, opening 
longitudinally, and arc tilled with many finall 
feeds. 

There arc many fpecies of Sreturn, confid¬ 
ing of herbaceous perennials and annuals, inha¬ 
bitants moftly of dry llcrile places, as hills, 
rocks, and tops of w ills and buildings ; and of 
I which fevcral of the perennials are retained in 
gardens-for variety, and lump as medical plants, 
mod of which are fucculent both in dulksand 
leaves, fome rifing with creel dalks half a 
yard high, others not fix inches, and fome 
trail along the ground, as above hinted, and 
confifls both of deciduous and evergreen 
plants. 

The moll noted fpccics arc, 

I. Skdum Teiephium. 

Common Greater Orpine, or Livelong-] 
Hath a perennial root, cotnpofed of many 
knobbed tubercles, fending up ere;fl, round, 
fucculent dalks, branching half a yard or two 
feet high, garuifhed with oblong, plane, fer¬ 
rated, fucculent leaves, and the (lalks termi¬ 
nated by a leafy corymbus of flowers, of dif- 
fcient colours in the varieties. 

Varieties.] Purple - flowered Orpine-— 
White-flowered—Broad-leaved—Greater Se- 
dum Oipinc. 

This fpccics is an inhabitant of woods and 
dry places in England, See. but has been long a 
reftdent of gardens for variety and medical 
ufc: coutidered as a medicinal plant, it has 
great virtue in eafing pains both of green 
wounds and old fores, the leaves being peeled 
or hruifed, and applied to the part $(fc<fted; 
and it is faid they will alfo cure corns. 

There is a Angularity in this plant, that the 
flaiks being cut iu fummer, and faflencd up¬ 
right 
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riht in a room, they, by their fuceulency, 
•will continue {hooting a long time, only by 
fprinkling them with water once a week. 

2. Slot'M Anacampferos. * 

(Anacampferos miner)—Leffer Orpine, yor 
Ever-grecn liefer HouJ'e-leek.\ Hath a fibrous 
perennial root, decumbent or trailing flalks, 
to undi{b-wedge-(haped entire leaves, and the 
ftalk^ terminated by a corymbus of purple 
flowers. 

3. Sedum ruptjh-e. 

Rock Sedum, or Stone-crop of St. Vincent's 
Rock .] Hath flender, trailing, purple ftaiks; 
{hort, thick, awl-lhapcd, fucculent, glaucous 
leaves in clutters, quinquefarioufly imbricated 
round the ftaiks, and the flalks terminated by 
roundilh, cymofe bunches of bright-yellow 
flowers. 

It grows naturally on St. Vincent’s Rock 
near Briftol, and other rocky places in Europe. 

4. Sedum Aitoon. 

Ai~oon, or Siberian Yellow Orpine.] Hath 
a tuberculuted, fibrous, perennial root; ma¬ 
ny upright, round, fucculent flalks, a foot 
high; lanceolate, plane, ferrated, thickifli 
leaves ; and the flalks terminated by a clofc- 
fltting, cymofe cluftcr of bright-yellow 
flowers. 

5. Sedum reflexum. 

Reflexed, Small Yellow Sedum, or TVall 
Orpine. ] Hath a flender, fibrous, perennial 
root; lmal!, trailing, fucculent ftaiks, garnifh- 
cd with thick, awl-(hapcd, fucculent leaves 
fparicdly, the lower ones recurved, and the 
flalks terminated by icflcxcd fpikes of bright- 
yellow flowers. 

It glows naturally on old walls and build¬ 
ings in England, See. 

6 . Sedum acre. 

Acrid, Alt mite Sedum, Common Stone-crop 
of the /fall, rm Wall Pepper .] Hath a fmall 
fibry root, very flender fucculent {hoots, of ve¬ 
ry lmv fpreading tufty growth, very linall, fub- 
oval, gibbous,"ereeft, alternate leaves, ilolc 
together ; and the ftaiks terminated by trihd 
cvmoie bunches ot fmall yellow flowers. 

This fort grows abundantly on rocks, old 
walls, and tops of low buildings, almtifl every 
where, which often appear covered with the 
flowers in fummei : it merits culture in pots of 
t ubbifhy eat til, and in patches in dry borders, 
flony banks,, and in rock-work, or on tops of 
walls, {beds, Sec. whetc it will inercal'e into 
large tufts, and exhibit a pretty variety both 
in its green luttv growth, and when in liinvci. 

Its leaves, See. are of an acrid biting qua¬ 
lity. 

7. Sr.DU M fc.xangulare. 

Sexan^ular Stone-crop.'] Hath a fibry per- 
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etlnial tpdt; thick, (lion, fucculent flalks; 
fmall, fub-oval, gibbous, eredt leaves, dofe 
together, arranged fix ways hnbricarin?, and 
die flalks terminated by bunches of yellow 
flowers. 

It grows on rocky and other dry places in 
England, &c. 

8. Sedum album. 

/While Stone-crop.] Hath fibry perennial 
roots; trailing flender ftaiks, fix or eight 
inches long ; oblong, obrufc, feflile, fpread¬ 
ing leaves; and the ftaiks terminated by 
branchy cymofe bunches of while flow ers. 

This grows on old walls, rocks, and build¬ 
ings in England, &c. 

9. Sedum hifpanicvm. 

Spaniflt Sedum.] Hath fibrous perennial 
roots, clowned with cluftersof cylindric, acute,. 
fucculent leaves; flender fucculent ftaiks, 
{'our or five inches high, garnifhed alfo with 
cylindric leaves, and terminated by downy cy¬ 
mofe cluftcrs of white flowers. 

10. Sedum Jlellatum. 

Starry Italian White Sedum. [ Hath fuccu¬ 
lent leaves, plani/h-angled, and lateral feflile, 
white flowers, placed folirary. 

11. Sedum libancticum. 

Libanotic Sedum of Pah fine.] Grows with 
bundled radical leaves, which are fpatulate- 
lancc-ftiaped; and with a naked Hem, termi¬ 
nated at top by the flowers. 

12. Sedum populifolium. < 

Poplar-leaved Siberian Stone-crop.] Hath a 

fltrubby ftalk rifing a foot high, garniflied 
with plane, heart-fhnped, dcuiated leaves on 
petioles, changing with the ftaiks to a reddifli 
colour, plated alternately, and deciduous ; the 
flowers arc of a pale red, and cotnc out at the 
ends of the branches in a corymbus. This is 
a native of Siberia and haidy. 

Oi the above twelve ipciics of Sedum , the 
firfl eight or ten forts are the moll noted and 
generally known in our gardens; though all 
the forts arc oceafionally cultivated in general 
collections to incrcafe the variety : there are 
alfo fomc annual fpecies occafionallv culti¬ 
vated ; the moil material of which are’known 
by the following names. 

13. Sedum annuiim. — Annual, Northern 
White Sedum. 

14. Sedum dafyphyllum. —■ Dcnfe-lcavcd 
Sedum. 

15. SEnuM # rube ns.-— Reddifli or Blufliing 
Sedum. 

16. Sedum Cepaa. —— Purflanc leaved. 

White Sedum. ** 

Of the above collection of Sedum.', all the 
perennial kinds particularly liaie ihe givatcit 
claim to admittance in our gnulcn toinpart- 
6 N r 2 meats 
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meots for variety and divcrfity, in their va¬ 
rious different modes and fizes of growth, and 
various foliage, and different orders of flow¬ 
ering ; and aic eligible to introduce as flow¬ 
ering perennials for ornament in affemblage, 
in borders, beds, pots, &c. and fome alfo as 
medicinal plants, fuch as the orpines. Sec. 

The firft twelve fpecies, being the princi¬ 
pal forts for our garden colleiSlions, are all 
herbaceous fucculent perennials, moftly ot 
hardy growth ; all durable in root, but moftly 
annual in ftalk, Sec. which riling in fpring and 
fummer, advance to flowering in June, July, 
and Auguft, in the different forts ; rite flowers, 
confifting each of five finall petals, crown the 
ftalks numeroufly in coryinbous and cvmofe 
bunches and fpikes, very confpicuoufly ; and 
arc fucceeded by plenty of feeds in autumn, by 
which they may be propagated; alfo abun¬ 
dantly by parting the roots, and by flips or 
cuttings of the lhoots in fpring and fummet ; 
in all of which methods they readily grow, 
and fpread into tufted bunches. 

• They being all of fucculent growth, arc 
confcqucnt’y moll inclinable to affetfl a more 
profperous durable growth on dry foils. 

For molt of thefe plants, in their native 
ftate, are refidents of dry barren lituations. 
fides and bottoms of mountains, rocks. Sec. 
in different parts of Europe and Alia; and 
fome grow fpontancoufly and abundant upon 
old walls, and the roofs of low old buildings 
in 'England, &c. particularly tire common 
Stone-crops ; fo that ail the forts of thefe plants, 
in their culture in garden*, ftiould generally 
have a dry light foil; in which they are al¬ 
ways the moil durable, both in the full ground, 
in borders, fides of bank*, and in pots ; and 
will alfo grow durably in any dry lubbiiliy 
earth ; and fome forts alfo upon walls, and 
rock-work, and other fimil.tr nutations. 

Conlidercd as garden plant*, they merit cfli- 
mation principally for variety ami ornamental 
flowering, in which they will have an agree¬ 
able effc$, in their different di men lions ami 
others of growth, fome upright a foot or two 
high in their flower ftuns, fome procumbent, 
and trailing, and othcis cuiioufty diminutive, 
fpreading in a tufted growth ; and with larger, 
fmallcr, and minute foliage in the different 
fpecies ; and their flowers, although feparate- 
ly finall, fome very minute, being produced 
nutr.crpufly in their different modes of iriflo- 
rcftcnce, before obfcivcd, thc^ appear con- 
fpicuous and very pretty in the fummer from 
Afayor June till Auguft or September, in the 
different fpecies, put pie, white, yellow, &c. 

Aloft of the pcftnnial forts may be obtained 
at die nurferies in. full plants, for planting as 
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required, in borders, pots. See. either in the 
fpring, for flowering the fame year, or in au¬ 
tumn to flower the year following. 

They may be planted in anv of the’fpring 
any^l early fummer months, March, April, 
May, and in autumn, Auguft, September* 
October. 

They may be planted in any dryifh ligh* 
foil, in borders, beds, and other compurtippnts, 
and iu the fides of diy banks, or in any ele¬ 
vated rubbifhy foil; and fome in pots to move 
to different parts occafionally, or alfo fome 
of the evergreen kinds, to introduce in their 
faid pots among winter plants under flielter in 
that feafon, to increafe the variety : ami in all 
of which they may be planted cither in full 
plants, oi tolerably full off-fet flips of the root 
and head together, in fpring or autumn aforc- 
faid, or mull of them by cuttings of the 
joung (hoots in fpring or iumtner, they will 
all readily grow, and ihcrcafc plcnteoufly ac¬ 
cording to their relpciStive growths. 

They, in moll forts, may alfo be introduced 
as rock plants, to embellifti artificial rock- 
work, ruins, and other fimilar places in plea- 
iure-grounds ; planting either the rooted plants, 
flips thereof, or cuttings of the (hoots, in any 
ft iff', tnoifl foil, a little to each plant or fet, at 
firft, and thus placed in the crevices, Sec. in 
different parts ; the plants will toon root there¬ 
in, fix themfelves, and advance in a (pleading 
growth veiy agreeably ; ami the Stone-crops 
and other low trailing kinds may alfo be made 
to occupy the tops of any low walls, pent- 
houfe, fhed, or other low building, planting 
them as above, in u Hole moili foil, or clumps 
of ft iff mud, previoully placed on the wall, 
tkc. titey r will moll teadily root, eftabliflv 
Livmfelvcs, and branch out tliic kly-tpreading 
in their peculiar t Sole, low, tufty growdi, 
without further double. 

tewife tiie Stone-crops, Scdum acre, and 
Sedn;n Jexanyulatc, being ditninutc tufty plants, 
may be difpofed in patches towards the fronts 
of holders, eke. they will fpread tliick and 
iuhvelofc to the ground, and flower abun¬ 
dantly j and thole fotts being planted in pots, 
■is is much ptadtifed about London, are pio- 
per to place in the outfide ot windows, cop- 
ings of low walls, and in balconies, and court 
yards, in affemblage with other low fancy 
plants ; they will elofely overfpread rhe fur face, 
and flow'd profufdy as far as they extend. 

Afclhod of Pi tpagatieu for all the Sort i 

AH tin: forts are ealily propagated by flip¬ 
ping the roots, at almofl any time of tint year ; 
iikewife by flips or cuttings oi their th mis in 
fpring ami futnmer, particularly the ftalky and 
running kinds; but flips and cuttings of all the 

foil,’. 
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forts will very readily grow ,and as to the Stone- 
crop kinds, (boots of them may be eafily 
flipped in fpring and fumtner with roots to J 
their bottom; the fame may alfo be often 
praiStifed to mod of the other fpecies: obferv- 
ing, in all the methods of piopagation, the 
flips and cuttings may either he planted in'the 
nurferv way till well rooted, or planted at 
oncy where they arc to remain, in the places 
and manner before mentioned. 

They may alfo be propagated by feedsfown in 
any dry foil, or in the crevices of buildings. See. 

The annual torts are alfo propagated by 
feeds in the fpring, March or April, in beds 
or borders of dry light earth. 

SKLAGO. (Se/ago.) 

For the grccn-houfe, this genus furnifhes 
three fpecies of ligneous, undcr-lhrubby and 
flirubby, Afiican exotics ; riling with (lender 
(lems and branches, three or tour to li x or 
(even feet high ; garni (bed with flender, thread- j 
form, and nartow linear leaves in radiated; 
hunches, and verticiliate circles ; and qttin- 
quefid fpreading flowers, in terminal corym- 
hous chillers and fpikes: having quadritid 
permanent calyxes, monopctalous corolla, 
five-parted above, and fpreading ; two long 
and two (hotter (lamina ; a roundilh germen, 
and tingle ftigma, fucceedcd by a tingle feed 
involved in the corolla. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpcrmia. 

The fpecies arc, 

1. SEl .ago corymb: fa . 

Cot xmbous-flowering Scleigo.) Rifes with 
ligneous under*thrubby (talks, and fpreading 
branches ; lilitoim o-.thread-ihaped leaves in 
radiated bunches from the fame point; and 
multipart corymbous duitus of pure-white 
flowers. 

2. Si LA GO pineljlui. 

P'nmSe.'u o;.] Rifes with, thrubbv 
ftalks, and alternate uv.;t i*ioiit lic-s, gurniih- 
ed with long linear leaves in whet Is, and 
hairy corvmhous tpikes ot floweis. 

3. Si. l.A go (j ut hi. 

Spurious Scuigt'.'] Rifes with (!.tubby Falks, 
"armthed with linear dentn elated leaves ; and 
totynd'ous tpikes of floweis. 

Tinic three fpecies of Sel/ig* arc the prin¬ 
cipal forts known in our gat dens, but mote 
gcuetally the fit tl and fecund : though all tlu 
forts e lie el a curious variety in aii'emhlagi; 
among the o*hcr g:ecn-liot;ie exotics, in whicli 
tlicv tmifl he admitted, and have the lame ge¬ 
net al culture funimor and winter. 

They are propagated hv layers ol the voting 
wood in fpring or fttmnu r ; alio In cuttings ot 
the young (hoots in rlu* •lame fe.ihw, m a hot¬ 
bed, or covered down dole with ii,.nd-g!uis. j 


SEMEN, flic Seed, being .die eflfence of 
the fruit of every vegetable, containing the 
future plant in miniature, and con lifts of the 
following cflential parts, 

Corculum , or Punflum Viter. The little 
heart, the point of life, or embryo of the fu¬ 
ture vegetable, being the final! point or fpeck, 
placed in the centre of the Seed, between the 
cotyledons or lobes, and attached thereto, and 
is diftindtly vilible in the bean and moft other 
leguminous feeds: confifts of two parts, the 
rojiellum and plumula t the former being the 
radical or defeending part that (h ikes down¬ 
wards, and becomes the root; the other is the 
afeending part, that (hoots upward, and be¬ 
come the ftem and branches, &c. 

Cotyledon or Side Lobes. Being the fide pc- 
ri(liable lobes of the feed, wdiich involve, and 
for fome time nourith the corculum or em¬ 
bryo plant: thefe lobes are generally two in 
number, very confpicuous in the bean and 
other feeds of the leguminous tribe, particu¬ 
larly if they have been previouily laid in earth 
or vvater. 

After the feeds have been committed" to the 
earth, the corculum or pundlum -idler begins 
to germinate, and the cotyledons expand, burft 
open the outer cover, and rife gradually out 
of the earth in torm of leaves, commonly 
called the Seed-leaves, exhibiting the firft vi- 
tible formation of the infant plant, accompa¬ 
nying it for fome time after its eruption from 
the earth, till the full proper leaves are form¬ 
ed in the centre of the vegetable, and advanc¬ 
ed a little in growth ; then the lobes or femi- 
nal leaves becoming ufclcfs, wither and decay. 

Moft plants have two cotyledons or Seed- 
leaves (Dicctx'rdoncsJ, particularly almoft all 
the tribe of fibrous-rooted herbaceous plants, 
and all trees and fhrubs ; but fome have only 
one cotyledon (Mouc.otxhdoursji as in moil: 
ot the bulbous plants of the liliaceous tribe, 
lifing out of the ground like a (heath ; and 
fome feed:; have no cotyledon at all f Acotylc- 
■lo-icf), fuch as the fetus, modes, flags, and 
timgufcs. 

Other parts of the Seed are-, 

Ala or flung. Many Seeds are winged, or 
furnilhed with a thin membrane or film, and, 
hv us flying, helps to difpcife them, as in fir, 
biicii, maple, aiti, elm, hops,, and numerous 
other forts. 

Ccrotiilla or £ title Crown. Many Seeds are 
crowned, and fome fummnded with a pap¬ 
pus, i. e. a feathery or hairy down, p utim- 
l..ily many ot the compound tiihe ami o:iuo, 
tor the purpofe ui difiemination ; being tramcJ 
for flying like a il.uttlerock, fo as to he eafily 
tranfported by the wind to \erv confide ante 

Jlli-l In cs 
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fli fiances from the parent plant*; hawk-weed, 
groundfcf, s:itd dandelion, tornifh examples. 

But numerous forts of Seeds are iimple, i. e. 
have neither wing nor pappus. 

The number, form, lire, and fubftance of 
Seeds arc extremely various in different plants. 

In point of number, it conlifls of from one 
to fevcral hundred, or even thoufands, in each 
feed vtdel ; for feme plants have only one, 
fomc two, three, four, or many Seeds, and 
forne are of amazing fertility, amounting to 
many hundreds; as for inflame, a llngle Seed- 
\eflel of tobacco often contains about one 
thoufand Seeds ; that of white poppy, eight 
thonfand: and the whole produce of one to¬ 
bacco plant is upwards of forty thoufand, 
though fomc have computed the number above 
three hundred thoufand ; and ihe produce of a 
iinglc flalk of fplecn-wort is cflimated at up¬ 
wards of a million of Seeds. 

As to form. Seeds are cither round, oval, 
kidney-draped, heart-limped, angular, &C. 

With reipedf to lize. Seeds are of numerous 
fizes in different plants, from the large flze of 
cocoa nuts down to the minute feeds of crcffes, 
modes, and others much (mailer. 

And as to l’uhflancc, lome Seeds are foft or 
defhy, fomc membranous, and fomc are of a 
hard bony nature, as in all the nuc iferous 
tribe, and the ftones of many forts of berries, 
and other done lruit. 

Seeds are cover ed or naked. Covered Seeds 
(jfnghjpermia) are futh as are contained in 
fomc vt-ffel, either of the capfuie, pod, berry, 
apple, or cherry kind: and naked Seeds 
(Gynatofpermia) arc thoic that are not contained 
in any veflftl, hut lodged in the receptacle, or 
in the bottom of the calyx. 

The vafl variety of ways r.atuic has pro¬ 
vided for the diffemination of feeds is indy 
wonderful; in moft plants, the fruit or vciTci.s 
containing the feed are railed above the 
ground either .by ere£t firm Items, or oftu; 
by climbing flalks, fo that the (ruir being 
elevated from the ground, it may be more 
eafily fhaken by the wind, which often blows 
Seeds to a great diflancc ; for the lame reafon 
tliat fpuies of leed-vefltl called a capfuie 
opens at the top, that the Seeds may be more 
eafily diffeminated. Many Seeds being w ing- 
cd, as before obfened, are by that means 
fpread far and near by the winds ; thefe wings 
confiding either of a thin membrane or him, 
as in the fir, bitch, maple, elm, all), hops, 
Ac. aslorraerly hinted; or of a fine feather- 
like or hairy down, beard, or tail, as in moll 
of the compound plants, alfo in the fcahious, 
valerian, and many others, whereby they are 
eafily wafted to a great diflattce to different 


foils and territories. Some feed-veflets 'are 
endued with a remarkable elafticity, by which 
means they dart their Seed, wirh an dhflic 
force, to fomc confiderable diflancc, fitch as 
touch-me-not, and fpirting cucumber, &c. 
Many Seeds and feed-vcflels being armed with 
hooks, hairs, &c. by which they attach them- 
felves to animals, and are tlierehy difperfed* 
fuch as in carrot, hemp agrimony, burdiick, 
&c. Likewife Seeds of many forts being 
devoured by birds, they void them entire, 
often in different parrs at a diflancc, and they 
grow. Berries, and other pulpy fruit, being 
eaten as food, the Seeds or kernels of many 
forts often pafs through unhurt, and falling to 
the ground often glow. Seeds are alio often 
diffeminated by rivers, torrents and all tun¬ 
ning waters and tidos, hence often convcvcd 
many hundred leagues from their native foil, 
and call upon a very different climate, to 
which, however, they fometimes, by de¬ 
grees, render thcmfeUes familiar. 

The duration of Seeds, in ref peed to the 
retention of their germhutive property, is 
very confiderable; for inflame, the cucum¬ 
ber, melon, and gourd, often retain their 
vegetative power eight, ten, or twelve years; 
ami it is laid, the mhn->fa or fenfitive plant 
will retain the principle of life thirty or forty 
years ; on the other hand, the greater num¬ 
ber of feeds will not keep good above one or 
two years, and many, or the greater part will 
not grow well if more than one year old; and 
lome Seeds require to be town foon after 
rhey arc ripe, or they will not grow till the 
fecond year ; others, unlefs fown foon after 
they arc gathered, will not grow at all, as is 
‘■‘ten the cafe with the coffee-hen its. 1; i ; , 
however ohleivablc, of almofl all forts of 
Seeds, tliat being fown the lirfl year, they 
generally rile fooucr and ilrongcr than older 
Seeds ; for which reafon it is advifable to 
chuie principally new Seeds, not more than 
one year old, il poffible, of all foits of plants 
and 11ees, oi.l\ a lea excepted, fuch as cu¬ 
cumbers and melon:, in particular, of which. 
Seeds of two or three years old, or more, arc 
often preferable, her aule plants tailed from 
new Seed arc apt to run vigorouflv to flein 
without either becoming tolerably foon fruit¬ 
ful, or producing much ft nit. 

All Seeds produced in dry capfules, pods, 
and other dry Sted-\eOels, keep much long¬ 
er in their laid vtfPls than it taken out ; 
though it is probable that moll Seeds will 
retain their germinative faculty longed in 
the bowels of the caitlr, when they have 
been accidentally buried a confiderable depth 
out of the tcaclr of the influence of the fun 

and 
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and air. And it has been obferved of corn> 
fallad in particular, which by accident have 
been buried three feet deep in the ground 
tlftrty^years, and the foil being turned up 
that depth to the top, they have grown free 
ly; the fame has alfo been obferved of many 
other Seeds, which by chance have been im- 
merfed in the ground feveral feet deep; 
and in the bottom of wells, vaults, ponds, 
and’ ditches, that have not been ftirred for 
manv years, us may be judged from circum- 
ttances ; for when occation requited the foil 
to he thrown to the top, and expofed to the 
fun and air, many plants have rifen that had 
not been remembered to have been fceti 
theieabouts before, or at leaft for many years 
p.tft. 

deep, icnuiin inactive, and fome never grow 
at all; others, neveithdds, preferve their 
growing property; and when the ground 
is again trdh birred, fuch of the Seeds as 
happen to be moved nearer the furface will 
often come up ; which fliovvs the power of 
the fun and free air in promoting vegetation 
in Seeds and plants. 

Seeds, therefore, fhoukl never be fown 
too deep, and always in proportion to their 
iize ; ftom about a quarter, or halt an inch 
deep, for the (mailer Seeds, to about one or 
two inches for the middling and large kinds 
of Seeds. See Sowing of Sf.kus. 

The germination or growth of Seeds, after 
being regularly fown or committed to the 
earth a proper depth, is in fome forts very 
qni< k, and others flow ; as for inftance, 
credos, imiltard, turnep, and many others, 
come tip in a few davs; iome other forts in 
one, two, or three weeks, as in moft of the 
dculcnts of the kitchen-garden, and nume¬ 
rous others of the lurlntccous tribe; though 
parfley, and fome others, often icmain inat- 
tive a month or lix weeks, and fome forts lie 
a year or two in the ground ben ire they ger¬ 
minate. As to the nee and fhrub Seeds, Ionic 
will life in a month or fix weeics, or Ids 
time, others require two or tlnee months to 
vegetate, and fome forts lie a whole year at 
lead before they begin to grow, inch as tnc 
hawthorn, holly, and moll others of the very 
hard hony-feeded kinds ; all of which, both 
in the herbaceous and woody tribe, is gene-, 
ally hinted in the culture of the reipedfive 
forts under their proper genera. Sec alio 
Germ in at ion. 

For particulars iff regard to the various 
methods of lowing of Seeds, fee Sowing 
oe Seeds. 
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SEMPERVTVUM, (Ever-living) Live- 
ever, or Common Houfe-leek, Sic. 

The plants are of the fuccuient tribe, her¬ 
baceous and fhrubby, confiding of low, hardy, 
herbaceous, evergreen perennials, for variety 
in the pleafure ground, &c. and medical ufes, 
and fhrubby ever-green fucculents for the 
green-houfe colle&ion, adorned with roundifh 
and oblong, thick, flefhy, fuccuient leaves all 
the year, and the balks terminated by bunches 
of polypetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Dodrcagynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is concave, cut 
into many acute fegments, and permanent. 
Corolla, from fix to ten or twelve oblong, 
fpear-fhaped, acute, concave petals. Sta¬ 
mina, twelve awl-fliaped filaments, with 
roundifh anthers. Pistillum, twelve gcr- 
irrina, placed circularly, terminating in the 
like number of fpreading ftyles, crowned 
with acute ftigmas. Pericarpium, about 
twelve oblong, comprcfled, circularly-placed 
caplules, pointed outward and opening on the 
inlidc, tilled with many fmall roundifh feeds. 

There are about fix fpecics retained in our 
gardens for variety and ornament; four of 
which are hardy herbaceous plants, anti two 
are fhrubby fuccuient exotics for the green- 
houfe. 

Hardy Ha baccous kinds. 

They arc low herbaceous cver-greens, with 
fuccuient leafy heads dole to the crown of 
the root, fending up flower-ftalks annually, 
in fome a foot high, others not half fo much 
one fort ( Common Houfc-lcek ) grows naturally 
in England, See. on buildings, or barren hills, 
the others in mountainous parts on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, but are all hardy enough, 
to grow' here, any where either in the full 
ground or in pots, or on tops of walls, build¬ 
ings, or rock-work, Sic. 

i. Sempervivum ! alarum. 

Common Houft-leck .] Hath a fibrpus per- 
nnial root, crowned with many ovalifh, 
pointed, ciliated, fuccuient leaves, in roand- 
ih heads, dole to the earth, having many 
prodding off lets; and upright, round, fuc- 
ulent, reddifh ftulks a foot high, terminated 
iy retlexed fpikes of fpreading red flowers, in 
fuly and Auguff. 

i bis is the Common Houfe-lcck, which 
grows naturally oil barren bills, and tops 
of old buildings, walls, &c. in England, 
and molt countries in Europe; and we may 
fee it growing in tufts on the tops of fheds, 
and other low buildings, alinoff every 
where, with hardly any foil in which to 
root ; for the off-lets being planted at liill 
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in a Kule lump of any foil, and placed 
on the tiles or thatch of any building, or on 
the coping of a wall, they will readily Alike, 
and multiply into large bunches without 
any culture. 

This fpeoies, being of a very cooling qua¬ 
lity, is ufed againft the St. Anthony’s fire, 
ihiuglcs, burns, fealds, and inflammations, 
5 .C. 

2 . SEMPERV1VUM ghbiferum. 

G lobifcrons Siberian Houfe leek.'] Hath a 
fibrous root, crowned with numerous oblong- 
oval, fucculent, ciliated leaves in compact 
globular heads, producing many globular oiF- 
icts; and eretft, round, fucculent flalks, fix 
or eight inches high, terminated by yellowish 
flowers. 

Taricty.] With red flowers. 

This fpecics produce numerous fmall globu¬ 
lar off-lets, which [icing thiuft olF bv the 
larger heads, and falling on the ground, 5 cc. 
take root freely of themlclves, and become 
proper plants. 

g. Semper vtvuM arachnuJeum. 

Cob-web, 8rr:n!it > } l,uh -lak, commonly 

called Cot>-web Sedan:. ] Hath fibrous roots, 
crowned with fiiorr, narrow, fucculent 
leaves in fmall heads, having many hair-like 
threads, interfering one another, from leaf 
to leaf, rclembling a fpidei’s web *, and erect, 
round, fucculent tlaik.s, fix inches high, ter¬ 
minated l»v lpikes of bright red flowers ranged j 
inoftly along one fide. ! 

4. Sempervivi’M mont'imnn. 1 

Mountain Helvetian H'jit/c-lcrk.~\ Hath fi¬ 
brous roots, crowned with oblongifh, point¬ 
ed, ciliated, fucculent, linooth leaves, in ex- j 
paiuled open heads, producing very fpread-; 
ing ofF-fets ; and erect fucculent Italks, eight: 
or ten inches high, terminated by fpikes of 
deep-red flowers. 

Allthel'c herbaceous Semficrz’ivumt are very 
haicly evergreen perennials, f ormed of round- 
ifh clutters of lucculcut leaves dole to the 
ground, 5 cc. remaining green all the year, ami! 
from the ccntie of the heads of leaves a rife 
the flower-ftalks annually, flowering moflly ; 
in July and Augufi, fuccccdcd by ripe feeds ' 
in Autumn • 

They are all hardy enough to grow any . 
wlieie in dry light ground, rubbifliy banks, or 
in pots, and the tops of buildings, rock-work, 1 

c. as bt fore intimated. 

‘The fm.iiLlt ofl’-fet, be in ^ planted in a j 
fmall portion of any foil, will grow and in- 
erode exceedingly. 

Tender Jhenbln; kinds. 

Thefe confift of two flmibby fuc< ulent 
erotics, with ftrqng cicfl (lews, terminated 
by heads of numerous fucculent leaves, and 
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large fpikes of flowers; and.being natives of 
hot countries, require flicker of a green-houfe 
here in winter, 

5. Semper vi vum arhorrum. 

Tree Hottfc-leck, or Tree Srdumd] Rifes 
with an upright, thick, flefhy, tree-like, 
fmooth, branching flcm, fix or eight feet 
high, with the branches terminated by larg£ 
cluttering heads of fpear-fhaped, bright-green 
leaves; and, from the centre of the h£ads, 
large pyramidal fpikes of bright-yellow flow¬ 
ers, in autumn and winter. 

Varieties. ] Variegated-leaved Tree Honfe- 
leck, which is a very curious variety of a fine 
ornamental appearance —- White-flowered. 
Ruth the varieties flower very ornamentally, 
and the flowers continue long in beauty. 

It is a native of Portugal, Crete, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

6 . Semperv 1 vuM canaricnfe. 

Canary Shrubby Houfe-leek. J Rifes with an 
upright, fucculent, rough ftalk, half a yard 
or more high, appearing rugged with the ru¬ 
diments of pall foliage, having the top crown¬ 
ed by large globular heads of remfe fucculent 
leaves ; and from the centre of the head a 
long pyramidal fpike of greenifh flowers, in 
June and July. 

All the above fix fpecics of Sempervivum re¬ 
tain their leaves the year round, which, in all 
the forts, are thick, llclhy, and fucculent, and 
generally collected many together into round 
heads ; and from the centre of the head arifes 
the peduncle or flower-ftalk, terminated by 
the flowers in futnmer and autumn, each 
flower compofed of from about eight or ten 
to twelve petals, fpreading out every way in 
a llar-like manner, exhibiting a good or¬ 
namental appearance, and arc fuccccdcd by 
lipcfccds iu autumn. 

All the forts being of a very fucculent na¬ 
ture, are the molt profperous and durable in 
the dried light foils ; and the hardy forts, in 
paiticular, will alio grow on walls, tops of 
low buildings, and rock work ; being planted 
in a little clump of ft iff’ mud or earth placed 
on walls, 5 cc. they will readily grow ; but 
the two ihrubby kinds being tender, uuift be 
always kept in pots, to place in a green-houfe 
in winter *. it is alio proper to pot ionic of the 
finaller curious forts of Houfe-leeks occafi- 
onally, both as being of diminutive growth, 
not confpicuous when planted in the borders, 
5 cc. an.I to prderve them in a green-houfe 
or frame in winter, to continue them of a 
more lively Hate in that f?alon, than tliofc fully 
expofed. 

However, the firft four fpecics.are moftlv 
h trdy plants, all of heibaecous perennial 
growth, and will fuccecd ulmoft any where 
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in the full air all the vcar, in anv <Jrv ralfed bor¬ 
ders, banks, or pots; or moft of them upon 
walls and the roofs of any low building, flied, 
or hovel, &c. all of which, in their general 
growth, fpreadclofeto the earth, increafing in 
many collc&ed heads of fucculent flcfhy leaves 
larger and of the moft fpreading growth in 
the fir ft fort. Common Houle-leek ; fmaller 
iti the fecund fpccics, but curious in its globular 
propagiija or off-fet heads, emitted abundant¬ 
ly on every lide; bur the third is a diminutive 
plant, of curious fmgularity in its arachnoidc- 
ous rcfemhlance, formed by the interwoven 
hairs of the leaves; and being of numinous 
growth, fume plants are generally kept in 
l.nall pots as a peculiar curiolity ; and the 
fourth fort, a plant of larger dimenfinns, al¬ 
though lefs known than moft of the others, 
is equally deferving of admittance in rue col- 
k:M i.m. as it forms a good variety in its ex¬ 
panded heads, fpreading off-lets, and Spikes of 
led flo\v«*i:,; tlic* whole propagating freely 
hy the aluindant oif-fet heads, which being 
d: cached and planted, will moft readily 
grow of fcveral years continuance, remaining 
always gieen, and moft ol them will flower 
annually. 

Of the above fpccics, the common Houfe- 
Jecks are noted almoft every where, for their 
remark tide lingulaiity, in growing on the 
tools of low cottages, barns, flieds, pent- 
houfes, &cc. and tops of walls, with fcarcely 
any foil to grow in, hut fnpporlcd apparently 
by their own natuial furcnlency: being re¬ 
tained both in fituations as above, as occaiion- 
al medical plants, and in gardens, for variety. 
But all die forts arc eligible to inttoducc for 
variety, and as flowciing plants -"•fome target 
kinds difpofed towaids the. front of dry railed 
borders, and olhcis, of the different loits, in 
pots, &c. blit as being fucculent teplcte with 
immiditv, they Humid generally have a dry 
light foil in any railed holders, Hoping hanks, 
fkc. and in pots of light, dry, landy, or rub- 
bifltv card), as they will fuccccd in any kind 
of dry ruhbiflty foil ; and any of the larger 
forts may alfo be placed upon walls or low- 
buildings, in fm.ill clumps of any flilf foil for 
them to ftrike into at fit ft, or alfo upon any 
kind of rock-woik, &c. in all of which litu- 
ations, they will fuccccd in a free growth ; 
for as they incicufc exceedingly bv their oll- 
fel heads, and thef'e being detached or flipped 
at almoft any time in f'pring, fununcr, or au¬ 
tumn, and planted as,above, they will foon 
ftrike root, grow and multiply into cluftered 
heads, as may be obferved of the common 
Houfe-lccks, continue for years, and flow'd 
in fununcr very agreeably. 

However, k is alfo pi oper to plant fome of 


the different forts in pots, for, moving to any 
compartments occafionaHy; or more parti¬ 
cularly the globifcrum anu arachnoidcum ; the 
former for the curiolity of its numerous fur* 
rounding progeny of globular off-fets, hence 
is frequently called Hcn-atid-chicken Houfe-' 
leek ; and the latter. Cob-web Sedutn, or fmal¬ 
ler Houfe-leek, as being curious in its diminu¬ 
tive growth, and interwoven hairs, as before 
obferved.; planting each fort feparate, in 
middling, fmalliili, or fmall pots, according to 
the fize of the different fpecies ; filling the pots 
with dry light compoft, and let one plant in 
each pot, giving a little water juft to fettle the 
earth about the root; and being thus putted, 
they are ready to remove to any place re¬ 
quired for varitty ; and the fmaller forts under 
Inciter ofa garden frame, or green-houfe in win- ’ 
rcr, both to preferve them more effectually in a 
lively flare, and to effect a variety in that feafoti 
among other flickered fiaall evergreen plants. 

The tw'o tender flirubby forts, requiring 
conftant fhdtcr in winter, mnft be kept iu 
pots of light fanclv earth, or any dry rubbifhy 
foil, and placed among the green-houfe 
plants, whete they will exhibit a coufpicuous 
variety at all times of the year ; but more emi - 
neatly the Scmpervivum arhorcum and variety, 
managing them as other fucculcnts of the 
green-houfe collection, being particularly 
careful to water them butfparingly in the win¬ 
ter, as too much moifture is deftruftive of ten¬ 
der fucculcnts in that feafon. See Green¬ 
house Pi. ants. 

Afethod of Propagation, £sV. 

All the four herbaceous Sempcrvivums are 
very expedirioufly propagated by their eft'-fet 
heads, which may be readily flipped off with 
toots, or even if without immediate root fi- 
lues, they will fucceed; planting them in any 
light dry foil, or rubbilh, as before obferved; 
and it on buildings or rock-w'ork, &c. lay a 
little mud or ftiff foil thereon in patches, in 
which plant the flips, ami they will grow and 
iluurifh without farther trouble. 

The two green-houfe kinds arc propagated 
hy cuttings of the branches and by feed. 

By Cuttings.—The firft of thefe two forts 
in particular is cafily propaga.cd by cuttings 
of the fmaller brandies, any time from April 
or May till July, either with or without the 
aid of hot-beds, though, if planted enrlv, 
they may be graatiy forwarded by the nflift- 
ance ot artificial heat ; however, in any of 
the fummer months they will readily take- 
root in a bed, or pots of natural earth,' in the 
open air; oblc-rving in taking off the cut¬ 
tings, if they appear very fucculent in the nit 
part, it is eligible to lay them in the dry a few 
days to fkin over, previous to planting ; then 
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either plant them in pots of dry light foil, or root, with ttc& ilalkt, a foot or eighteen 
In a bed of common light earth till rooted ; in inches high j garnifhed with equdl fpreading 
cither method allow them occafional fhatle pinnatifid leaves; the flowers come out from 
from the fun, and fometimes moderately wa- the ends of the ftalks, are radiated, tl¥e florets 
tcred in very dry weather, efpecially thole in of the ditk are of a bright yellow, anil thole of 
pots; they will "thus be well rooted in two or the radius, a rich purple colour, 
three months, and may then be potted fepa- Varieties.] With w hite flowers—with dou- 
rately in the middling pots, and placed among ble purple flowers. 

the other grccn-houlc exotics. Their propagation is cafily cffe&ed by cut- 

By Seed.—The Canary Houfc-leek, in par- tings of the branches planted in pots in thcTuin- 
ticular, producing feed in tolerable plenty in mer, and Hi a tied till they have taken root, ami 
our gardens, may alfo be propagated " by when winter approaches, fhould be removed 
fowing the feed in autumn, or early m fpring, to the green-houfe till May, when they may 
in pots of light earth, placing them in a frame , be transplanted into the borders of the plcafurc- 
to have fhelter from froft, but expofed in mild ! garden, where they will be very ornamental 
weather; and as the warm feuibn advances j during the fummer: they may alfo be raifed 
the plants will begin to appear, which, when from feeds Town in the fpring. 
an inch or two high, prick them in feparate 4. Senecio Pftudo-Chinu. 
fmall pots, and manage them afterwards as! Falfe or Bajlmd China-Root from ALuLt- 
other fucculents of the grecn-houl'e. ’ gafear.] Hath a thick root formed of flclhy 

SENECIO, Grounlel. j tubers, crowned with large, rough, cut leaves ; 

This genus comprehends fcveral herbaceous | and fleuder flowcr-ftalks, half a yard high, 
perennials, and annual plants, garniihed for 1 terminated by compound yellow flowers, of 
the mod part with pinnate leaves, and com- ‘ many tubulous florets. 

pound radiated flowers. This is an herbaceous perennial of Africa, 

Clafs and order, Syngenejta Pcygamia Su- retained here in curious flovu collections for 
perjiua. j variety, and is propagated by otf-fets planted 

Characters.] Cai.YX, a common cup, conic { in pots plunged in the bark-bed ; continuing 
and truncated. Corolla, the compound I the plants always in the hot-boufe or ftove. 
flower is higher than the cup, the hermaphro- SERRATULA, Saw-wort, 
dire florets are tubulous and numerous in the It confifis piimipally of tall, hardy, her- 
difk, the female ones, in the radius, are oh- baceous, flowery pcicnnials, for ornament- 
long, and flightly tridentated. Stamina, ing the pleafure-gardcn; riling with annual 
five very fmall capillary filaments, topped Aaiks from two to feven or eight feet high, 
with cvlindric and tubulous anther*. Pis- adorned with pinnatifid and entire leaves in 
TII.u m, an ovate geripen, flender flyle, the different fpccies, and the Aaiks terminated 
crowned with two oblong, revolutc fligmata ; by fealv heads of compound flowers, 
there is no pericarpium; the feed which is fin- ! Clafs and order, Syngtne/ia Pongnn:ia j£- 
gle, oval, and crowned with a long down, is qualis. 

contained in the cup. Characters.] Calyx, an oblong, imhii- 

Of this genus there are reckoned between catcd, general cup, computed of many fpcar- 
thirty and forty fpccies, feveral of which are fhaped, acute, lmooth leales.—C orolla, a 
common weeds 5 the following are therefore unifoim compound flower, compofed of ina- 
only cultivated in gardens. ny hermaphrodite fiinnel-fhaped florets, with 

1. Senecio haftatus. an indexed tube and vcntricolc limb, cut into 

Hajiated , or Spleemvort-leavrd Groundfr/.] five parts. Stamina, five (hurt hair-like 

Hatha perennial herbaceous ilalk, riling be- J filaments, with cylimlric anther*. Pistil 
tween two and three feet high, gatnilhed with j lcm, an oval gennen, filiform flyle, and 
fmuated winged leaves. The flowers are ycl- ; two oblong reflexed fligmas. PlricarI’i- 
low and radiated, handing on very long foot- 1 I’M, none ; each floret fuccecdcd by one oval 
Aaiks, which divide at the upper part of the ftaik. i feed crowned with down. 

2. Senecio purpure The principal fpccies, in the Englifh gar- 

1 ‘urple Greundfet.] Hath a perennial ftaik, dens, are the following, the fit ft of which is 

1 ding two feet high, garniihed with hairy ly- a native of England, the others of different 
rate lower leaves, and upper ones fpcar-ftiaped parts of America, but are all of hardy growth, 
and dentated, the flowers come out at the confi fling both of fibrous and tuberous-rooted 
ends of the ftalks, are ilotcuious, and of a pur- perennials, 
pic colour. I. Skrratula tinCtoria. 

3. SENECIO elegant . Dying, or Common Suur-uort.] Hath a fi- 

‘lilegant Purple Ground/e!.] Hath a fibrous brous perennial roct, upright annual Actus, 
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two fact high, lyre-lhaped pinnatiiid leayes*; 
having the terminal lobe the larged;, ai«i 4 hjsi 
ft a Iks terminated by fcaly heads of purple and' 
white {lowers in the different varieties. 

This grows naturally in woods and mea¬ 
dows in England, Sec. and is fometimes culti¬ 
vated for variety. 

2. Serratula noveboracenfs. 

* New-York Saw-wort.'] Hath a fibrated 
peretinial root, upright channeled (talks, fe- 
ven or eight feet high, oblong-lancttolate, 
ferrated, pendulous leaves, downy under¬ 
neath, and the ftalks terminated by heads of 
purple flowers. 

3. Serratula glauca. 

Glaucous Maryland Saw-wort.] Hath a 
fibrous perennial root, upright, channeled, 
purple ftalks, fix or 1‘evcn feet high, oblong- 
oval, acuminated, tawed, glaucous, coloured 
leaves, and the ftalks terminated by corymbus 
bunches of purple flowers, having roundifh 
cups. 

4. Serratula f..nhfa. 

Scario/t -flowered Pnpniui Saw-wot t, or Tu¬ 
berous Knap-weed.] Hath a tuberous peren¬ 
nial root ; upright, ftrong channeled llalks, 
three or 4 our feet high; fpear-ilutpcd entire 
leaves; and the ftalks adorned upward with 
many purple flowers, riling laterally on ob- 
tufu peduncles, having alto rough icaly ca¬ 
lyxes. 

5. Serrati ;i.\ pjunrrofa. 

Squart etc Vnpinta Saw-wort, or Tuberous 
MK,nich'd? Thijiic.] Hath a tuberous peren¬ 
nial root, an upright ftalk, near a yard high, 
linear, or vciy narrow (lift leaves, and the 
ftalks adorned upward with purple flowers, 
riling laterally and lilting almofl dole in 
frjuarrofe, or rough, fcaly, acuminated cups. 

6. Serratula fpicata. 

Spiked Tirpinia Saw-wort .] Hath a tuber¬ 
ous pcrcniul root, upright tingle ftalks, two 
or three feet high ; linear leaves, ciliated at 
the bafe ; and the ftalks terminated by long 
fpikes of dol'c-fitting purple flowers, riling 
laterally. 

7. Serratula pi<culta. 

Tall Peached-leaved l'irgnua Saw-wort.] 

Hath a fibrous root, upright branching ftalks, 
four or five feet high, ohlong-lpear-fhapcd, 
ferrated, fpreading leaves, hairy underneath, 
and the branches terminated by looie hunches 
of purple flowers. 

All thefc fpecics of Serratula are perennial 
in root hut annual in ftalk, which, riling in 
fpring, flower in June, July, and Auguft, in 
the different forts; the flowets are all com¬ 
pound, conliftiug of many tubular florets in 
large fcaly calyxes, and in moil: of the forts 


*fe> »nid but thp$ 

.qf,tbe; American:’ 'kit^'v^^^al^ysr 
cceded by^ood feeds, m our gardens j they* 
however, multiply faft enough by the root, 

Thefe plants being mouly of ere& tall 
growth, are proper ornaments for the com¬ 
partments of large gardens, and to interfperfo 
in fhrubberies, and along the verges of wood- 
walks, &c. 

Method of Propagation. - 

They are propagated by parting the roots, 
and by feeds. 

By Parting the Roots.—-All the forts fend 
out off-fets from the root, but the fibrous- 
rooted kinds the mod abundantly, and the 
roots may be flipped or divided, either in au¬ 
tumn, when the ftalks decay, or in fpring be¬ 
fore new ones begin to (hoot up, though if 
done early in autumn they will flower much 
ft l onger in the following year. 

By Seed.—Ail the fores may alfo be raifed 
>01 feeds, but the tuberous forts, in parti¬ 
cular, not incrcafing very plentifully by roots, 
they mull be often railed from feeds, finvil 
in autumn or early in fpring, in an call bor¬ 
der, in ihallow drills; and when the feedlings 
arc two or three inches high, prick out fome 
of the iongeft in mufery-rows till autumn, 
then tranfplant the whole finally to remain. 

SEXUS Plantat ion, Sexes of Plants. 

The different Sexes of plants, with regard 
to their being male, female, or hermaphro¬ 
dite, is determinable by their flowers and fruit 
only. 

All plants, from the largeft tree down to 
the fmalleft mofles and fungi, and other the 
mod minute vegetables, are furni filed with 
flowers cither vilfble or invitible, or conceal¬ 
ed ; but in the greater number vifiblc and con- 
fpicuous : and in cither cafe the flowers are die 
generative organs of all vegetables, being fur- 
niflied with male, female, and hermaphro¬ 
dite fructifications, fometimes on different 
plants of the fame genus, and fometimes both 
male and female on different parts of the fame 
plant; but the greater part of the vegetable 
kingdom is of the hermaphrodite kind, having 
botli male and female organs [/lamina and />//- 
tillum) all within the fame flower: all which 
genital parts, or fructifications in the above 
different fexes, being effentially neceffary for 
the purpole of generation, as ferving the im- 
portant office of fecundation to impregnate the 
embryo fruit, jnd fertilife the feed. See Ge¬ 
nus, and Flos ; alfo Feminkus Flos, Mas- 
culus Flos, Hbkmaehroditus Flos, 
See. 

Every flower, however large or minute, is 
furnitlied with generative parts, i. e.Jlamin* 
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and pijlltum , cither in the fame or in different 
plants and flowers, &c. 

For example: 

Male plants are fuch as produce male-flow¬ 
ers only, which male-flowers are thofe that 
are ftirnuhed only with the Jtamina , confid¬ 
ing of the filaments and anther*, being the 
male genitals, hut want the pijinlum , or fe¬ 
male organs. 

Female plants being productive of female 
flowers only, loch as are furnifhed with the 
pl/iillum, confuting of the germen, llyle, and 
ittgma, the female fructifications, but want 
the /lamina, or males. 

And hermaphrodite plants are thofe which 
produce onlv hermaphrodite flowers, being 
fuch as contain both Jlamina and pi/Iilium, the 
male and female organs, all within the lame 
calyx and corolla, as prevail in the greater 
number of the vegetable creation. 

JLikewife obferve. 

Monoecious or androgynous plants are 
fuch as produce both male and female flowers 
diltimft, fkuated on different parts of the fame 
vegetable, as in the cucumber, melon, and 
many others. See the Oafs Moncecia. 

Dioecious plants, Inch as produce male and 
female flowers diftintfl, in feparate habita¬ 
tions : one plant producing the males and ano¬ 
ther the female flowers, bee the CLifs Due- 
ci A. 

Polygamous plants, fuch that bear the 
feverai iexes of flowers, as lu i.inaphrodite and 
male and female flowers together. See the 
Clafs PoLYO AMIA. 

The exiftencc of the Sexes of plants was 
greatly diiputed bv many of the ancient l»o- 
tanifts and others ; but wiiocvcr is lti:i duuht- 
ftil in that point, will but examine the curious 
ftrudlurc of flowers, and make fame experi¬ 
ments, will foon be convinced, that the flow¬ 
ers of all plants are furnifhed with proper ge¬ 
nerative organs; and that the male parts, die 
filaments, and anther*, being furnifhed w'ith 
a certain fubtle powder, impregnate therewith 
the piftillum of the females, and fertilife the 
embryo fruit and feed in the germen, or ovary ; 
fo that when the flower fades, the fruit fwells, 
and the feeds become fertile, as may be ex¬ 
perienced in early cucumbers in frames by 
carrying the anther* of the male hloflbin and 
touch the ftigma of the female flower there¬ 
with, fo as to leave fome of its golden powder 
on the ftigma, or female orgaiy which infal¬ 
libly impregnates the germen, or miniature 
fruit, and it will foon viubly fvvell and increafe 
fall in magnitude, furnifhed alfo with fertile 
feedj which, without being previoufly fecun¬ 
dated by the male duft, generally prove ftc- 
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rile, or barren, and if fown they would not 

germinate. 

So that if we were to remove all the male 
flowers of cucumbers, or melons, hefbre they 
blow, we render the females or fruit bloffoms 
abortive. 

Like wife, if flowers of any fort were caf- 
trated, or deprived of the male organs, the fi¬ 
laments and anthcivo, before thev ripen their 
impregnating powdei of the anther*, the fe¬ 
male parts would become llerile, or, at leaf!, 
the fruit would either not fwcll at all, or but 
very iin perfectly, and the feeds would remain 
untertilifed, and if fown they would not 
grow. 

For although fome foits of plants may pro¬ 
bably by chance produce a lort of imperfect 
fruit and feds, witiiout the immediate vicinity 
of male flowers, the fame as a hen mav lay 
eggs without the t ongrefs of a cock, yet for 
want of being fertilifed with the male fperin, 
neither will the feeds grow, nor die eggs bang 
forth chickens. 5 

Linnaeus, in his definitions of the Sexes of 
plants, fays, the calyx is the marriage-be 1 in 
which the. male and female organs coiifuminatc 
the nuptials of plants, and in which*thefe ten¬ 
der means are ehcrifhcd and defended Worn 
external injuries ; and the corolla, or petJs, 
aie the curtains clolcly lurrounding the gene¬ 
rative organs, in order to refill ft.>;m, rain, or 
cold; hut when t!ifun Ihines bright tlu v ex¬ 
pand freely, both to give ;ueels tu r.ie fecun¬ 
dating dull and to the fun’s iav>, to promore 
the fecundating faculty • ><’ me l u ! powder, in 
a (fling with due effect on toe lligm i and It vie : 
tortlic filaments ate tie fprrmatn vcflils of 
th< males, by which the juice lecreied from the 
plant is carried tip to the anther* in f.»rm of 
a line powdei, which is the pollen, or male 
dull, anlweiing to the male fperm ofani nab, 
or the roe of fifties ; for aithmigli it i<j*drv, it 
is more cafily conveyed by the winds, or air, to 
the ftigma, or female organ, where it is moift- 
cned, thence proceeds to the llvle, which is 
the vagina, or tube through which the efflu¬ 
via, or male duft, paffes to the germen, or o- 
vary, and there impregmtes the fruit or feed 
which immediately becomes fertile, and then 
the petals of the flower withers, and the f ruit 
and feed grow fall to perfection. 

Thus we need not woml r, that in the ve¬ 
getable kingdom fucii numbers of plants are 
of the hermaphrodite race, i.e. the Anvers 
having both male and female organs within 
the fame calyx and corolla ; though in the a- 
nimal kingdom there ate very'few of the her¬ 
maphrodite kind, for here one iex can eulily 
go to another, whereas plants arc fixed to one 

fpot 
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fpot and cannot go from ic, fo that the male 
and female pans ot fructification being within 
the fan#e covet, the fecundation is morceafily 
effected by nature. . 

Other plants again having the male and fe¬ 
male parts in different flowers, have their it 
tuation on the plants and their fructifications 
fo wonderfully difpufed by nature that the fe¬ 
cundation is effeCted by the winds and certain 
infeCls conveying the male duit from tltc an¬ 
ther* to the lemale organs. 

Mofl plants appear the moft beautiful when 
in flower; but when the generative parts 
of the flower have performed their niuiral 
funClion, the flower loon after fades, and 
many plants gradually lofc much of their 
former iplendor, and numerous forts, after 
flown ing and ripening feeds, either decay 
wholly, as in all tiie annual and mofl of the 
bienni.il tiihe, an<l fome only die down to the 
root, as in muneious herbaceous perennials; 
likcvvile Jome plants and trees, alter obtaining 
a great age and bulk, totally decay, after hav¬ 
ing once tfmeird ; futh as often occurs in the 
aruvr, 01 great Amei lean aloe, which in this 
t outm v in parti< ular, alter titty or an hun¬ 
ched \ca!>’ glow in hefoie they attain a floo¬ 
ding date, thc\ tiieii expanding in the centre 
and li.oot iip rapidly, into a flalk of prodigi¬ 
ous !« i;.lit, tor lhiweiing, wliieli comimiing 
in I'ioo.n two or three months, and the plants 
geiK'i ,!ly dec ay loon alter, never furviving to 
flowei a-piin : tiie l one alio happens in tin 
m itUi jnn .iiiiu\icu. or pl.mtain-tvee, which hav¬ 
ing in c n iii ionic- Ruiopcan gardens many 
Vcai s, am’ alter having once flowered, no art 
an picveui its lotrv llciii from pci idling the 
ycara'.ur; and the like alio oticn occurs in 
the l.tv.it't t/r/r.t ,',i, <>i tree-mailow. 

SMADlNti PLAN I S, of young or ten¬ 
der growth, feed l-ctis, ties. irom the tun occu 
fionolly. 

This is often a nec cfliirv woik in many par¬ 
ticular ot cations, in vvaiin, thy. tunny wea- 
tiicr hi fpiing aial lummer, c\e. in piickme 
out vaiious ions of tmall young plains from 
feed-beds into mu fcr\-beds, pots, ixc . all tmall 
cuttings, flips, above-ground oil-lets, piping.-, 
&e. as likcvvile in oc< ationallv traniplanting 
any kind of more advanced plants, flowers. 
&tc. into beds, or pots, iu a hot, dry t< alou , and 
fonictiiiies to lec\!-heils of paitictdar loits of 
final! or curious feeds in hot funny days ; alto 
often to plants in hoi-beds, under frames and 
glafles, both of voting and advanced growth. 

The work of Shading is the moll commo- 
diuully and ctfechiully performed with gar¬ 
den mats in a fort ot awning over the beds, 
to plants in the full ground, or alio to plants 
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in pots placed clofe together, under a fimilar 
awning, or fometimes to feed-beds, either in 
an awning, or the mats fpread on the furface, 
and if, in the latter method, occafionally wa¬ 
tered over the mats, it proves very beneficial; 
or fometimes, in hot dry weather, in default 
ot mats, fome looi’e ftraw litter ftrewed over 
feed-beds, will be greatly fcrvireable in fcrcen- 
ing the furface from the parching fun, and 
preserving the moifture in the earth, to pro¬ 
mote a more quick, regular, and free germi¬ 
nation in the feed; and when the plants are - 
come up, the covering is foon drawn off with 
a wooden or other rake lightly; and to plants 
under glafl'cs in frames, &c. the occational' 
S.lading is effected either with mats fpread 
thinly over the glaffcs, or fometimes with a 
little ioofe, long litter, lhaken lightly over 
them, juft during the fierce heat of the fun : 
obferving, that in the different occaflonal 
Shading, it fhould always be flight, only one 
mat thick, and the ftraw Slfadiug in propor¬ 
tion, juft fuflicient to afford a moderate fliadc 
t<> intercept the approach of the fun beams, 
without darkening the plants, ike. too much. 

The above Shading is only principally ne- 
cefiary in hot, dry, funny weather, occa- 
tionaliy to many forts of newly-let fmall plants, 
fkc. in beds, pots, frames, as above, to de¬ 
fend them from the fcorching lays of the fun 
till they have (truck frelh root, and to fereen 
fume particular feed-beds ilmiiarly, till the 
ie;ds therein germinate, anil the plants are 
c ome up in lbme advancing ftate; in all of 
which, the Shading is effentially beneficial,, 
in calc of dry hot weather fuccccding the plant¬ 
ing or fowmg, as it inlures more effectually 
a lucccfsful and expeditions free growth,, 
which, without that aid, in the above young 
plants and lets, when a hot fun, would in 
manv forts fail conlidenihly, or bo greatly re¬ 
canted ; and to plants tinder glades in hot-beds, 
when the fierce fun through the glafles oc- 
calions their leaves to flag, as in cucumbers 
and melons, &c. and fometimes apt to feorch 
the leaves, the Shading is particularly necef- 
furv tor a few hours in the middle of the dav. 

Hut thole occaflonal Shadings, it is neceflary 
to oblerve, are only propoied as generally 
practicable to fume particular forts of plants, 
cuttings, &c. both of the kitchen-garden, 
pleafui e-garden, and nurlery, grccn-houle 
and hot-houfe kinds, that are of lmall or mo¬ 
derate growth, and contained many together 
within a lmall compafs, cithei in pricked-out 
beds, or m pots, frames, or under hand glafles, 
fo as t;he Shading can bc readily and loon per¬ 
formed as occation may require, in warm 
funny weather to protect them ft om live lcon. li- 
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in5 fun till they ftrike root, and commence a! 
frefh growth; and to feed-beds, See. till the 
plants are come up ; or fometimes, fame par¬ 
ticular forts of fin all tender plants, both fuch 
as are pricked out, and others that are in feed- 
beds or pots, may require a continuation of; 
occaiional Shading till they are increafed in 
fome degree of ftrength to hand the full fun ; 
but in plants tranfplanted finally into their re- 
fpe£tivc different compartments in various 
parts of the garden, Sec. the Shading would 
be impracticable in any general manner. 

Likewifeobferve, in the w ork of occafiona!, 
fhading, that it is only to be continued prin- i 
cipally in the warmefi time of funny days,! 
generally longer to plants, cuttings, &c. not 
ilruck root, than thofc as are in a growing 
flute; ami generally in all plants in the full 
ground, or others defigned for placing in the 
open air, having occaiional fhading as above, 
iiiould bedifeontinued on evenings, mornings, 
ami nights, that they may enjoy the benefit of 
the full fre/h air at theie times ; as alfo tender 
forts ifnking, or advancing in growth under 
glafles, having occaiional ihading when the 
fun is powerful, in the warmer part of the 
day, fhould remain unfhaded before and after 
that time, that they may receive the neccflary 
beneficial influence of light and air in a proper 
degree. 

But in plants, cuttings, flips, See. that have 
had occaiional fhading till ilruck good root, 
and begin to advance a little in a renewed 
growth, the fhading fhould be nroftly diicon- 
tinned gradually, cfpccially thofc in beds, pots, 
&c. in the oi>en ground, or others defigned 
for tranfplantation therein, or placing in pots, 
in the full air, f or the fummer, or as required, 
according to their kinds; or in fome fmall 
tender plants of fjendcr growth, the occafional 
fhading will probably be neccflary in longer 
continuation till they acquire more ftrength ; 
and to plants remaining all fummer in hot¬ 
beds, or under frames and glafles, the conti¬ 
nuance of occafional moderate fhading, in hot 
funny days will be eligible; but mofl young 
plants, cuttings, &c. pricked out or planted 
as above, and defigned for the full ground or 
open air, not continued under glafles, having 
the benefit of occafional fhade till well Ilruck, 
is all they require on that conlidcration. 

Refpedling the forts of plants to which oc¬ 
caiional fhading at particular periods of their 
growth and culture would either he iiuiifpcn- 
fably neccflary, or beneficially afliflant, arc- 
very numerous, both in herbaceous, fhrubby 
and fucculent kinds, hardy and tender, and as 
they are generally intimated in tlu-ir refpedtive 
genera, under tlte article of Propagation, &c. 


it is pnoeceflary to enumerate them here : fo 
fhall only juft mention that it is of utility oc- 
cafionally in mod departments of gardening, 
fuch as in the kitchen-garden is ufeful in prick¬ 
ing out many forts of fmall young plants, and 
in fome fmall feed-beds; and in the flower 
and pleafure-garden, in pricking out and pot¬ 
ting many forts of tender annuals, numerous 
forts of perennials, and many fhrubby plants ; 
and in the nurfery is ufeful in numerous forts 
of fmall young plants, cuttings, flips, feed- 
beds, hot-beds; as alfo in the grccn-houfe 
and hot-houfe, in the propagation of the va¬ 
rious plants by feeds, cuttings, flips, off-lets, 
See. 

SHIFTING PLANTS in Pots, from 
fmallei into larger, Sec. and into frefh earth. 

This is a nccelfary occafional culture to all 
plants in pots, both with defign to aflill them 
with larger pots according as the advanced 
growth of the particular forts renders it eligi¬ 
ble, and at the fame time to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of fupplving an additional portion of 
irelb earth about the radical fibres, benefici¬ 
ally to the profperity of the plants, and fome¬ 
times is requifitr principally for the applica¬ 
tion of frefh compoft, either part or wholly, 
and either in confidetation of the plants hav¬ 
ing remained long unremoved, and the old 
earth in the pots much decayed, or on ac¬ 
count of Ionic deteit of giowth in particulai 
plants ; and in all of which cafes the occa¬ 
fional /bitting into larger or new pots, and 
fome addition of frelli earth, lefs or more, al¬ 
ways pioves ver) beneficial culture to plants 
in pots in general, both hardy and tender 
kinds of every order and nature of growth. 

In icgard to the requifitc otcafion for drift¬ 
ing, it, in fome dcgice, is accoiding to the 
advancing growth of the different forts of 
plants: fome forts of a ftrong free growth 
may require fluffing once every year or two, 
in their principal advancing ftatc; otlrets, more 
moderate growers, or of fettled growth, once 
in two 01 three years ; and fome large-grow¬ 
ing kinds, advanced to fome eonfideruble fixe, 
having been occafionally drifted, in their in- 
creafing growth, from fmailer into larger pots 
of different proportionable fixes, artd fome 
probably from large pots into tubs, of larger 
dimenfioirs, fuch as in large plants of jigave 
or American Aloe, orange and lemon trees, 
&cc. they in that advanced flute, in large pots, 
or tubs in proportion, will fonretimes only 
need occafional fluffing once in three or feve- 
ral years, efpecialiy when the pots or tubs are 
capacious, containing a large i'upply of earth, 
and are occafionally refreflied with fome new 
compoft at top, and a little way down round 
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the fide* about the extreme roots: for in fuch 
plants of confiderable growth, in the larger or 
full-fized pots or tubs, it would, in fome forts, 
be attended with much trouble to /hift them 
often; and fome finall flow-growing plants, 
as in many of the fucculent tribe, the fliifting 
them once in two or three years may be fuffi- 
cient; other forts want fluffing annually into 
jfarger pots, accordingly as they advance con- 
fidcfably in a free growth, both of hardy and 
tender kinds, herbaceous and flirubby plants, 
&c. and in fome of the tender annual flower- 
lants, cultivated in pots, and forwarded in 
ot-beds, they being planted firft in finall pots, 
will want fliifting, in their increafcd growth, 
into huger liv.es, once oi twice the fame fca- 
fon, from April to May, or beginning of June, 
when being fliifted finally into the requifite 
full-fired pots, they remain therein during 
their exiftcnce, terminating in September .or 
Odtolier following. 

So that agreeable to the above intimations, 
in regard to the nature of the different growth 
of the various forts of plants, generally or oc- 
cafionally cultivated in pots, the noeelLrv 
fhifting may be ordeied accoidinglv ; fome 
annually, others once in two years, and fome 
only nine in three years, or more ; regulating 
the whole on this occafion as il may lean ne- 
ceflary, according to the different growths of 
the rdpeClivc plants, fives of tluir prelent 
pots, the time they have remained therein, 
and according as a fiipply of trelh earth may 
appear more or lefs requifite. as this is always 
a principal confideraiion not to be omitted in 
the wink of Sinking. 

Though it lhould he ohlcrvcd, that as 
plants in pots, &c. are limited therein to the 
finall compats of cartli about the roots, the 
Shifting is thereby mxcflaiv in molt forts, in 
their principal advancing growth, once in a 
year or two, or fome three vears at Urn.Hi, 
either wholly into huger po.s where requifite, 
other wife fome replanted with ftefh earth, in 
th" fame, or others neatly of limilu five, 
where larger pots arc not io materially want¬ 
ed as a fupplv of troth earth , and in the 
whole, in every cafe of Shining, removing 
and replanting in pots or tubs, tome addition 
of frefli earth, more or lefs, muff always be 
applied at the fame time, as hereby the lliift- 
r ing is rendered cilcntially effectual tor the pro- 
fpcritv of the plants in their future growth. 

And it may likewife he ohlcrvcd, that al¬ 
though large-giown plants, either of the fltrub 
or tree kind, Amci ii an aloes bcfoic mentioned, 
and other plants of large growth, now finally 
ftationed as it were in the lulled fiv.cd large pots 
aud tubs, will fucceed fcvcral years therein, 


without fhifting, they, in this cafe, fhould in 
the interval have the top earth loofened, and 
down round the fides to fome tittle depth, re¬ 
moving the loofened old foil, and fill up fully 
with fre/h earth, fettling it clofe by a mode¬ 
rate watering. 

The general feafon for occafional Shifting 
fuch plants as may require it, is principally 
the fpriug and autumn: March and April, or 
early part of May for the fpriug Shifting; 
and Auguft and September for that of autumn; 
though in plants that can be removed with the 
full ball of earth about the roots, they may be 
occafionally fliifted almoft any time; how¬ 
ever, for any general Shifting, the fpring and 
autumn arc the moll fuccefsful feafons, as the 
plants will then fooner ftrike frefli root; and 
many forts preferably in the fpring, by having 
the benefit of the lame advancing growing 
feafon, and that of fumtner. 

In the buiinefs of Shifting, it is generally 
advifahle to remove the plants from the 
fmaller to the larger pots, moffly with the 
ball of earth about the mots entire, either 
wholly, or fome of the outward old earth, 
an<l the dry or matted radicle fibres trim¬ 
med away carefully, not to dirturb the prin- 
cipal roots in the body of the ball of earth, 
which being preferved, more or lefs, the plants 
receive but little check in growth accordingly, 
by the removal; or fometimes when any par¬ 
ticular plant, fltrub or tree, &c. in their re- 
fpc&ive pots, difeover by their top, or above¬ 
ground growth, fymptoms of a declining 
flate, as probably the defect may be either in 
the root, or the old ball of earth, it is proper, 
in Shifting, to fhake all the laid earth entirely 
aw r ay, in order to examine the root, and to 
trim and drefs it accordingly, as the calc may 
l'ecm to require, and to replant it in entire 
frefli comport. 

In preparing for the occafional Shifting*, 
when ncceflary to give larger pots, 6 cc. pro¬ 
vide them of proper lives in fome regular gra¬ 
dation larger than the prefent ones, in a fmaller 
or greater degree, according to the nature and 

:>\vth of the refpe&ivc plants; the whole 
placed ready, together with a proper quan¬ 
tity of freih comport earth in proportion to 
the number and live of the plants intended to 
be fliifted. 

Then, in proceeding to the Shirting, let 
thofe plants intended to be tranfplanted with 
balls, be remowed out of their prelent pots one 
at a time, with the whole bail or clump of 
earth ahout the roots as entire as poflible ; and 
it a large, tolerably full ball, may, with your 
knife trim off fome of the outward loofeft 
earth, and the extreme fibres of the toot; but 
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if a fmall ball of earth, adhering together 
co’ u adtiv, mav commonly prefen e the whole 
entire; obfcrving, in cither cafe, that where 
very matted dry or decayed fibres furrounding 
the ball occur, trim them as it may fecm ne- 
cdTtrv: other wife in thofe of a frefh lively 
growth, cut only anv loofe draggling parts 
thereof: likewife give any requihtc pruning, 
trimming or dicfling in the head or top, where 
it may fecm proper, according to its ftate of 
rowth, and that of the natural habit of the 
j'fferent plants; many lorts may probably re¬ 
quire very little or none ; others as may cai’u- 
aily have very naked, or irregular, uncomely, 
or decayed heads, ctpeiiaily of the ihruhhy 
tribe, it may probably be proper either to prune 
them down, lefs or move, or to prune any very 
disorderly or weakly bad growtli, or decayed 
fhoots, See. and in fome orhers of different 
growths, they may rcquiie fome little trim- 
ming or diefling conformably to their natural 
order, either to detach any bad or draggling 
growth, or fometimes very infirm and cal'uai 
decayed parts, and dead leaves, &c. however, 
in ail plants having tops of a frefh lively ftate, 
and regular good growth, according to their 
vdpetUve kinds, no pruning or trimming will 
be required, and ftmilarly in plants not fur¬ 
nished with immediate tbps, at the time of 
.Shifting. 

So thus far proceeding agreeable to the 
above intimations, then hiving prepared the 
intended puts for the reception of the plants, 
by placiug fome pieces of tile or oyfter-fhell, 
Sc c. loolely over the holes at bottom, and laid 
in a little freih earth two, three, or four inches 
deep or more, according to the fizc of the pot: 
fet the plant therein with its ball of earth, as 
above, filling up around with moie frefh 
mould, railing it an inch or two over the top 
of the ball ; and diredtly give a moderate wa¬ 
tering to fettle the earth dole about the hall 
and roots regularly in every part, in, a proper 
effectual manner: and thus proceed in Shift¬ 
ing the whole in as many as intended. 

As probably, in the above Shifting with the 
entire ball of earth about the roots, the ball 
fometimes, in paiticuhr plants, may appear 
very cqmpa&ly hard and binding, in which 
tale it would be pioper to loofen it a little, 
by thrufting a (harp-pointed ftick d.nvn into 
the c.irth in different parts, giving it a gentle 
wrench, to open the earth model urcly ; or 
fometimes it may alfo be proper <o trim away 
fome of the old earth at top and lides; fo plant 
it as above, and till up round and over the 
ball with frefh earth, and watered. 

In the comic of Shitting different forts of 


plants in pots ©ccafionally, hardy or tender, 
either fhrubby, fucculcnr, or herbaceous, if 
any appear of a fickly, very weak, or nn- 
profperous growth, it would he adviuble to 
clear off fome confidcrable part of the out¬ 
ward old earth from the hall about the roots, 
or, in fome cafes, ft akc it wholly away 
therefrom, that, as we turmerlv intimated, ff 
the defeat in growth is occatinned eiihej by 
fome fault in the roots, or in the- earth, you 
may have the opportunity of remedying it in 
fome degree, both by pruning out any decay¬ 
ed or had parts of the laid loots, and by re¬ 
ptaming them wholly in entire frefh earth ; 
and, at the lame time, ii may in fome he 
proper to pmne or tiisn anv veiy infirm, or 
unprotporous and decayed ihoots, or other 
fimilar bad and unteemly parrs of tilt* licad, 
according to the nnnue of gu.wth of the par¬ 
ticular plants, ordering them conformably as 
it ftiall lean expedient, conhllent with their 
general habit. 

Sometimes, particular forts of plants in 
pots need Shifting, more for ii,r advantage of 
having feme fupply of fre.h tarrh. than for 
want of new or larger pots; and as piobably, 
in this cafe, fome of the lame or nu le.,t pots, 
may be ftiil ol eligible li/e in which io ie-pot 
them, thefe pots, thus imei <'c<i, Humid be 
well cleaned from ail adheiing pans of the 
old earth, and replenifhed with enriie new 
at the time of re-potting the plants ; which be- 
ing now removed out of their laid pots, either 
with the entire hall alumt the roots, and pait 
of the old mould cleared off all round, to ad¬ 
mit of a larger portion of freih earth in the 
pot at replanting ; or in fome, appearing of an 
infirm or declining habit, the whole ball of 
old earth dilplaccd dean to the toots, as it 
may fecm proper, agreeable to foregoing in¬ 
timations ; giving alio anv or.iafioiial tiitn- 
ining or drefliug to lue root and top, as may 
appear rcquifite, conformably likewife to 
tonncr remarks in that calc; then having 
furnilhed the pots, either new ones or the 
fame, with freih earth, replace the plants 
therein, filling up the pot rcgul.uly with a 
lulfieiency of the fame belli mould, and rinifh 
with a moderate watering to fettle the whole 
clofe about the roots. 

After Shifting, if not watered at the rime 
of removal, generally give a moderate water¬ 
ing both to tne earth in the pots to fettle it 
;iofe about the roots; and in molt forts, water 
tlfo highly over the top or head of the plants 
to wafh off any cnfual foulnefs ; then fet the 
pots of plants in their refpedtive ftations in the 
garden. Sic. the hardy kinds, if warm funny 

weather, 
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weather, may place in a fliady border for two 
or three weeks, till ftruck irerti root in the 
new earth: the tender forts difpofe in their 
placc#among the green-houfe and ftove plants, 
or fomc to have the benefit of Shading in the 
middle of hot funny days, till frefh ftruck, as 
above obierved ; or probably fomc of the more 
tender plants of particular forts will require to 
d)e .plunged in a hot-bed or bark-bed, more 
efpecially fome of the ftoyc kinds; or alfo, on 
particular occaftons, fome principal forts of 
the more curious or tenderer green-houfe 
plants, to expedite their frelh-rooting more 
effectually; and fometitnes tender annuals in 
hot-beds, potted in their earlv young growth, 
will, at Shifting, require to be repTungcd in 
the hot-bed to frefh ftrike, and forward cbem 
till May or June; but generally all the full- 
ground or open-air plants will only fometimes 
require a little occafional- Shading in hot dry 
weather the fir ft two or three weeks, and fome 
ihifted with full balls about the roots, will 
only need occafional watering: obferve in the 
whole, both hardy and tender kinds, to fup- 
ply tlicm with repeated moderate waterings. 

SIDA, Indian Mallow. 

A genus compriiing fome tender herbace¬ 
ous perennial exotics of Africa and America, 
&c. introduced in our gardens principally as I 
hot-houfe plants, for vanety*and ornamental 
flowering ; adorned with heart-ihaped, round- 
ifh and oblong leaves in the different fpecies, 
and hermaphrodite colutnniferous flowers; 
having a fimplc calyx, five petals, and many 
united columnar ftatnina, ereCt germcn, and 
-many-parted ftyle, crowned with thin ftigmas; 
fucceeded by a membranous, many-parted 
capfulc, of many internal cells, one feed in 
each loculament. 

Clafs and order, Alomdclphia Polyandry. 

The mod noted fpecies are, 

1. Sid A cordifolia. 

Heart-leaved Indian Alalhw.] The leaves 
heart-ihaped, fub-angular, i'awcd, and vil¬ 
lous. 

2. SlDA Abutilon. 

(Abutilon) er Round -heart-leaved Indian 
Mallow.] The leaves roundifh-heart-fhaped, 
and undivided peduncles, flutter than the leaves. 

2 . SlD A rhomb folia. 

Rhombous-leavcd Indian Alaliow.] With 
■the leaves lanceolate-rhombus-lb aped; and 
Ihe axillas moflly twu-tkorncJ. 

4. Si D A pertploc folia. 

Pcriploca-ltavcd Sida of Ceylon and Ame¬ 
rica .] With the ftcra panicle-dowering ; and 
oblong heart-ihaped entire leaves. 

. SlDA triquetra. 

'kree-Jtded American Sida.] Having the 


brandies moftly three-fided, and heart-fhiped, 
la wed leaves, fomewhat downy. 

6. SlDA americana. 

American oblong-leaved Sida.] The leaves 
ohlong-heart-fhaped, and undivided ; and cap- 
fules inany-cellcd, the length of the calyx. 

7. Sida multi flora. 

Many-flowered Indian Mallow .J All thefe 
plants being natives origitfaily of the warns 
parts of the Indies, require culture in our 
ftot-houfes in this country; in which they 
claim admittance for variety and ornament, 
is they will form an agreeable diverfity in their 
different foliage, and order of flowering; 
plant them in pots feparately of iighrifh gar¬ 
den earth, and ftationed any where in the ftove, 
Sec. and may he propagated by feed, off-icts, 
and cuttings. 

SlDERlTiS, Iron-wort. 

This genus comprises, for the green-houfe, 
three fpecies of under-ihrubhy, and taller 
Ihrubby exotics, natives originally of the 
fouth of Europe, Alia, and Africa, See. grow¬ 
ing with downy Italics, one or two feet, to 
five or fix feet high, in the different fpecies; 
garni (bed with lanceolate, heart-ihaped, and 
oblong downy leaves ; and tubular, labiated, 
or lip flowers, terminating the branches in 
whorled fpikCs: having tuuulous, five-lobed 
calyxes, monnpetalous, tubulole corolla, with 
trihd and bifid lips ; two longer and two fhorter 
ftamina, a fobr-parted germen, Angle ftyle, 
fucceeded by four naked feeds. 

Clafs ana order, Didynamia Gymmfpermia ■ 

The principal fpecies in our gardens are, 

I. SlDERITIS fyriaca. 

Syrian Undcr-Jhrubby Iron-wort.] Grows 
with low, under-lhrubby,downy-woolly ftalks; 
fpcar-fhaped entire leaves; and yellow flow¬ 
ers in a verticillus. 

2. Sideritts canarictftu 

Canary Shrubby Iron-wort.] Rifes with tall¬ 
er, ihrubby, hairy-downy ftalks; large heart- 
(hapcd-obiongiili, acute, woolly leaves; and 
verticillatc fpikes of whitiih flowers, 

3. Sideritis cretica. 

Cretan Shrubby Iron-wort.] Grows with 
Ihrubby dowuy ftalks, and divaricated branch¬ 
es ; heart-fit a ped-ohlong, obtufc,downy leaves; 
and verticillate fpikes of flowers. 

Tficfe are tender evergreen plants, require 
the protection of a green-houfe in this coun¬ 
try in winter, and are therefore always kept 
in pots, and placed in the green-houfe collec¬ 
tion, iii wliich they form an agreeable variety 
at all feafons, and generally flower in June, 
July, and Auguft; fucceeded by ripe feeds in 
autumn, by which they m^y be propagated ; 
(own in pots iu the fpring, and placed in a hut- 

6 P r bed; 
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$>cil; alfo by cutting* alul layer*, having the 
fanic a Hi fiance, efpecially the cuttings; and 
bv either of which method of propagation, 
when the new raifed plants are a little ad¬ 
vanced in their young growth, tranfplant them 
into feparate ftnajl pots of light mellow earth ; 
managing them afterwards as other fhrubby 
exotics of the green-houfc ; in which they all 
fuccced bv the fame mode of culture. 
SIDEROXY LON, Iron-Wood. 

It contiIts of fhrubby ever-green exotics of 
Africa, retained here in our doves and green- 
houfes for variety, and a hardy deciduous 
American fhrub * for the fhrubbery ; are 
adorned with oval and fpear-fhaped leaves, 
in one fort large, the others tin a 11, and mono- 
petalous wheel-fhuped flowers. 

Clais and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 

Characters. ] Calyx is fuiall, monophyl- 
lous, five-parted at top, and permanent. 
Corolla is monopctalous, wheel-lliaped, 
and five-parted. Stamina, five awl-fliaped 
filaments, having oblong incumbent anihc- 
ra;. Pistillum, a roundilh germen, awi- 
lhaped ftyle, and fnnple obtufc ftigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, a roundifh umbilicated unilo¬ 
cular berry, containing one oval unilocular 
nut. ' 

There are about three fpccies, one of which 
is inermous, or without fpines, the others are 
ipinous. 

1. SlDEROXYLON incrmc. 

Smooth JEthiopian Sideroxylon. ] Rifes with 
a ihrubby ftem, branching irregularly lix or 
eight feet high, being inermous, or without 
fpines, garnijhcd with laigc, oblong-oval, 
firm, fmooth, (billing, green leaves, and 
flowers at the fides anti ends of the branches. 

2. SlDERoxYLON Jpinofum. 

Spinous Malabar Sideroxylon. ] Rifc.s with 
a fhrubby branching ftem, feveral feet high, 
armed with fpines, fmaller oblong-oval, firm, 
fmooth, perennial leaves, and flowers at the 
ends of the branches. 

The above two plants rarely flower in 
England. 

They being tender exotics from hot coun¬ 
tries, aVe tender, and require protection here¬ 
of a ftove, or grecn-houle, though they arc 
commonly retained as ftove-plants ; but will 
alfo fueceed tolerably well, with the culrure 
of giccn-houfe exotics, having refidencc of a 
good grecn-houfe in winter, lo mull always 
be kept in pots, and ft a tinned among the 
plants of one or other of the above depart¬ 
ments. 

3. SrDEROXYLON lycioides. 

Lycium-like, or Thorny Cananda Iron-wood .1 

Hath.a fhrubby ftem and branches, armed 


with fpines, and garnifhed with fpear-fhaped, 
fhining-green, deciduous leaves. 

The wood of thefe fhrubs being fo very 
folid, remarkably hard and ponderous? as to 
fink in water, they obtained the appellation 
of Iron-wood. 

The three fpecies arc kept in many of our 
principal gardens for variety ; the hrft two, 
being tender, are introduced in the Hove or* 
grecn-houfe cohesions, as they cannot fthnd 
the full air in this country, only in the prin¬ 
cipal warm fummer months ; but the third is 
hardy, and proper to admit in the Jhrubbcrv 
plantations, as a deciduous fhrub, in aflcinblage 
principally with other* of the fame tribe. 

They are propagated by feeds procured 
from abroad, which of the two firft forts in 
particular, muft be fown in fpring, in pots 
of rich earth, and plunged in the bark-bed; 
and when the fcedlings are come up two or 
three inches high, pot them otffcparatelv ; try 
alfo cuttings and layers of the young (boots, 
bv afliftauce of a hot-bed as above ; and the 
plants raifed by either method, planted in 
leparatc pots, continue them always as refi- 
dents of die ftove or grecn-houfe, to have the 
protection and culture, as the other exotics of 
thefe departments, as before luggelted. 

The third fort is alfo raifed from feed in the 
fpring on a bed Hr border of light earth, or 
forwarded in a hot-bed ; likewife by flit-laying 
or cuttings of the young I hoots, m the com¬ 
mon method ; or generally nicking the layer 
(hoots, &c. for being a hard wood it does 
not emit roots very freely. 

SILENE, Vifcous Campion, &c. 

I he plants are moftly hardy herbaceous 
annuals and perennials, Ionic of w Inch merit 
culrure, as flowering plants, which arc prin¬ 
cipally of erect growth, with balks about 
twelve or fifteen inches to half a yard, or two 
or three feet high, in the different fpccies; 
garnilhed with oblong - oval, and narrow 
fnnple leaves, and the ftalk* terminated by 
bunches of fmati penupctalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Tngynia. 

Characters ."] Calyx is monopliyllous, 
quiiKjuedcnted, and permanent. Corolla, 
nve plane, obtufe, fometimes bifid petals, 
with narrow ungues, and a nc&arium formed 
of two denticles in the neck of each jietal. 
Stamina, ten awl-fhaped filaments, alter¬ 
nately inferred into the ungues of the petals, 
having oblong anther®. Pistillvm, a cy- 
lindtic germen, three iimple ftylcs, crowned 
by ftigmas, reflexed contrary to the fun. 
Pericarpium, a cylindric trilocular capfule 
opening five ways at top, and many reniform 
feeds. 


There 
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There are many fpecies, annuals, bicn- , Bupleuroid-leaved PerflaH Vifcous Cab- 
nials, and perennials, and of which the fol* pion.] Hath a perennial root, crowned with 
lowing are the moft noted forts. large ciuftered heads of fpear-fliaped acute 

j. &ILBNK Armcria. (Annual.) leaves; upright ftalks a foot and a half high j 

Clammy Vifcous Campion, commonly called and oppofite pedunculi, each fuftaining two 
Lobcl's Catch-fly .] Rifes with ereft, branchy, or three white flowers with bifid petals and 
clammy ftalks, half a yard high, having the fhort bra&cze. 

upper leaves hcart-fhaped, and all the branches 8. Silene fruticofa. (Perennial.) 0 

terminated by faftigiated bunches of flowers, Shrubby Sicilian Vifcous Campion .] Riles 

ot different colours in the varieties. with a low Ihrubby Hem, branching a foot or 

Varieties.’] Common red flowered—white- more high, having broad fpear-lhaped leaves, 
flowered — purple-flowered.— All of which and rrichotomous panicles of greeuifh-white 
flower in June and July. flowers. 

2 . Silene quinquevulnera. (Annual.) All thefe plants flower here in fummer 

Dwarf Vifcous Campion , commonly called from May till Auguft in the different forts. 
Dwarf Lye/wit ] Rifes with upright chan- each flower having five petals, and leveral of 
ncled ftalks, branching numcroufly twelve the forts produce ripe feeds, particularlv the 
or fifteen inches high, oval-fpcar-fhapcd, annuals and biennials, by which all the forts 
h:;iiy, oppofitc leaves, and all the branches may be railed, and the perennials alfo by feed, 
tei minuted by fhort fpikes of purple flowers and by parting the roots, &c. 
edged ■with white, having roundifli entire pc- They are all hardy herbaceous plants, and 
nils, fiicceedcd by en.-dt fruit alternately:— for the general part have very vifcous or 
flowering in May, June, and July. clammy ftalks, particularly juft below the 

?. Silene pcndula. (Annual.) joints, to which flies often flick fall, hence 

Pendulous Vifcous Campion.] Rifes with the name Catchfly, and Vifcous Campion, 
an upright branching ftalk, a foot high, oval- &c. See alfo Lychnis vifegria. 
fpear-ftiapcd pointed leave s, and branches They will all profper ir> any of the garden 
tcimiiatcd by fpikes of bright-red flowers, compartments, and may be employed for or- 
luccecded by pendulous fruit, having ten nament and variety in different parts of the 
rough angles, and filled with feeds, appear- plcafure-gardcn. 

iug in June and July. The annual forts, in particular, are culti- 

The above fpecies are hardv annual flowers, vated in many gardens as flowery plants, 
and have been long in efiiination for adorning which being raifed from Teed may be fown in 
the horde!s in fummer, being commonly autumn or fpring, where they are to flower: 
i'own in final! patches in the places where the autumnal-fown plants flower earlier and 
thev arc to flower. ftrongeft, though it is beft to fow at both 

4. Silene mufcipula. (Biennial.) feafons, but principally in the ijp|ing, in 

Spanijh Vifcous Campion.] Hath a bicn- March or April; repeating alfo the Towing 

nial root, an upright, round ftalk with fwell- in the early part of fummer, in order to ob- 
ing joints, and branching by pairs, a foot tain a longer bloom, obferving to fow them 
and half high; narrow* fpear-ihaped, fmootli in patches about the borders; and after the 
leaves, furrounding the ftalk in clnfters ; and plants come up, thin out the weakeft, leaving 
at the axillas, clofe-Guing, red flowers, with only two or three in each patch, and they 
bifid petals. . will then grow ftrong and flower plentifully 

5. Silene viridiflora. (Biennial.) in Tune and July, and ripen abundance of 

Green flowered Portugal Campion.] Hath feeds in autumn. 

a biennial root, upright, downy ftalk branch- The biennial forts are raifed from feeds 
ing alternately a foot or more high ; oval- fown in autumn or fpring in a bed or border 
(pear-ilia ped, downy leaves, and the branch- and raked in, and when the plants are come 
es terminated by panicles of whitifti-grcen up an inch or two high, prick them out in 
flowers. nurfery-beds till autumn, then transplant 

6 . SlEENE nutans. (Perennial.) them into the borders, &c 

Nodding Mountain Vifcous Campion ] Hath The perennials may be propagated by fltp- 
a fibrous perennial root ; upright ftalks, two ping their heads, and parting the roots,-and 
feet high ; lpeav-ftiaped leaves ; and from the the fhrubby fort alfo by flips and cuttings of 
upper part of die ftalks, nodding panicles of its branches or (hoots, in fpring and early 
white flowers arranged, drooping on one part of fummer, planted in a fhady border, 
fide, having bifid petals. They may alfo be raifed from feeds like 

7. Silene bupictvoidcs. (Perennial.) the biennial forts. 
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STLPHIUM, Baftard Chryfanthemum. j 

The plants are principally tall-growing,, 
herbaceous perennials, for ornamenting the; 
plea lure-ground, riling with annual ftalks' 
fcveral feet high, adorned with divided and; 
entire leaves, and the ft alks crowned with com¬ 
pound radiated flowers. 

* Clafs and order, Syngtnejia Polysomia 
Neccffana. 

C/ititafiers.] Calyx is oval, fcaly, imr 
bricated, and permanent, having the fcalcs 
prominent and reflexed in the middle. Co¬ 
rolla, a compound radiated flower, con¬ 
fining of funnel-draped, male florets in the 
diik, and fpear-fhaped females in the radius. 
Stamika, five final! filaments in the male 
florets, having cylindric anthers. Pistil- 
tUM, in tire females, an oblong germen, Hea¬ 
der ftmpie ftyle, and two briftly ftigmas. Pe- 
ricarfium, none. Semen, iu the females 
a lingle oblong-hea rt-lhaped feed, having a 
membranaceous two-horned border. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Silphium trifoliatum. 

Trifoliate Virginian Silphivm .] Hath: a fi- 
brated, ligneous, perennial root; upright, 
firm, purpliili ftalks, branching four or five 
fret high; large, oblong, rough, fharply-for- 
rated leaves, generally by threes or fours 
round the ftalk ; and at the tides and ends of 
tire branches long peduncles, each fuftaining 
one radiated yellow flower. 

a. SlLVHlUM folidaginoideu 

Solidaginoid Virginian Silphium.’\ Hath a 
fibrated perennial root; upright ftalks a yard 
high; fpear-lhaped, acute, ferrated, oppo* 
file leattM on fhort foot-ftalks; and the ftalks 
terminated by radiated yellow flowers loofely 
difpofed. 

3. SlLPHIUM Afterifcut . 

(Afterifcus )— 01 American Silf>hium.'\ Hath a 
fibrous, perennial root; upright, thick, hiipid 
ftalks three or four feet high.; oblong, rough, 
undivided, clofe-fitting leaves, alternate below, 
but oppofue above; and the ftalks terminated 
by radiated yellow flowers. 

4. SlLPHIUM laciniatum. 

Laciniattd American Silphium.'] Hath a fi¬ 
brous perennial root; upright, very thick, 
Ample ftcins, eight or nine teet high ; large 
pinnatifid, iinuated leaves alternately; and 
the ftalks terminated by radiated yellow 
flowers. 

Ail thefe four fpecies flower here annually 
ip Jply.aud Auguft, the floweA arc univcrial- 
ly compound and radiated, each flower con- 
iifting of many florets in one Italy, imbricat¬ 
ed general calyx, tubular florets in the diik, 
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and fpear-fhaped ones form the radius t but 
the feeds do not ripen freely in England. 

They are all very hardy herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, curable in root, but renew their ftalks- 
annually in fpring, which flowering in fum- 
mer, decay to the root in autumn. 

All the forts are proper ornamental fur¬ 
niture for large compartments, in afiemhlago 
with other tall-growing, perennials, where 
they w ill effe& a good variety in fummer^ 

They arc all eafily propagated by parting 
tbfir roots in autumn, or lpnng, planting the 
flips at once where they arc to remain, and 
they w ill flower the ioUuwing Summer. 

SIN APIS, Muftard. 

The plants are moftiy liatdy herbaceous 
annuals, fome of which merit culture as cf- 
culcnt herbs, both for fidiadiug, and for their 
feeds for making muftard ; all of which rife 
with crcft branchy ftalks from two to three 
or four feet bigfi, gamilhed with broad, 
rough, deeply jagged leaves,' and the branches, 
terminated by (piked clufters of tctrapctalous 
cruciform flowers. 

Clafs and order. Tor adynamia Si/iqiicfti. 

C&aratlers.] Calyx, tour nariow, cruci¬ 
form, deciduous leaves. Corolla, four 
roumlifh, plane, cruciform petals, and four 
oval ncctari. Stamina, foui long and two 
fhort filaments, having crclt patent anthera.*. 
PiSTiLLt’M, a taper germen, a ftyle the 
length thereof, crowned witli a headed flig- 
ma. Pericarpium, on oblong, iwclling, 
rough, bilocular, bivalvous pod, having ma¬ 
ny giobofc feeds. 

The principal fpecies for general culture 
are 

t. SiNAm*?/Ar. 

Common lVhite Muftard .] Rifes with 
large, rough, jagged leaves, upright, hiainhy, 
hairy ftalks two tcct high, or more, gurniti.- 
ed alfo with jagged lough leaves, and all th; 
brandies terminated by loofe fpikes of nume¬ 
rous fmall yellow flow ers, fuccccdcd by i.»:» 
pid pods, having long oblique beaks, and tot. 
tain white feed).. 

This is the common White Muftard ulu.d 1 , 
cultivated in gaulens as one of the fmall !u! 
lad herbs, and may al£b be raifed tor its iu 1 
to make Muftard. 

2. Sinapis nigra. 

Pluck Muftard. ] Rifes- with .croft, hratith¬ 
ing ftalks, three or lour feet high, gaimfheu 
with laige, rough, jagged leaves, and the 
brandies terminated by fpiked clulhis c i 
yellow flowers, fuccccdcd by fmooih pi.d.', 
tettagouous at top, containing bluckilh-rul 
feeds. 



This is the fort which is commonly colli* 
vated in fields for its feed, of which to make 
the common Muftard for general ufe. 

3 fiiNAPts arvenjts. 

Field Afuflard.] Rifes with ere ft (talks two 
feet high, garnifhed with oblong, rough 
leaves, and the branches terminated by bunch¬ 
es of yellow flowers, fucceeded by multangu¬ 
lar, fwellrng, turgid pods, with lone beaks. 

The two firft fpecies flower in June, and 
the feeds ripen in July and Auguft, but the 
third flowers in May, and the feeds ripen in 
June. 

Thefe three fpecies of Sinapis are hardy 
herbaceous annuals, that grow naturally in 
the fields in England, and mod parts of Eu¬ 
rope ; but the fccond and third fort, in par¬ 
ticular, grows abundantly among the corn, 
and by way-fides in many parts of England, 
and arc nlfo cultivated in gardens and fields 
in large quantities for their feeds to manufac¬ 
ture for flour of muftavd. The Sinapis alba, 
however, is cultivated in gardens principally 
as a fmall fallad herb, and fometimes for its 
Iced as above ; but the Sinapis nigra is chiefly 
cultivated in fields or gardens in confiderablc 
quantities for its production of feed for the arti¬ 
cle Muftard, aforefaid, though good Muftard 
niav he made of both thefe forts; the feed of 
which being town in the fpring foon come up, 
(hoot up to (talks, and produce ripe feeds in 
three or four months, then totally perifh ; fo 
that a f'refh lupply is raifed annually from 
feed. 

The White Milliard, however, being ufed 
in gardens as a fallad-herb, is fown along 
with other fmall (alluding at all times ot the 
year, even fometimes every week or fortnight, 
in a lied or border of light earth, fown gene¬ 
rally in (hallow drills very thic k, covering it 
very thinly with earth; and in winter and 
eaily in Ipring, dining the cold weather, is 
fown alfo in hot-beds; and the heibs are al¬ 
ways cut for ufe whilft in the lecd-leaf and 
but a few days old ; otlu ivvife they will be¬ 
come too flrong and rank tailed. 

But for the particular methods of raifing 
this lort as a fallad-herb, together with other 
fmall falladitig at different times of the year, 
fee Sai.lad-Hf.rb3 and Small Sallad 
ing. 

Obfcrve, in order to favc feed cf thisfoit 
: or garden ufe, Cow it on an open [pot oi 
round in March or April, either thinly in 
rills a foot afunder, or broad-caft all over 
the furfaee, ami let the plants, run up to ftalk, 
&nd they will fumifli ripe feeds in Auguft. 

To raife the plants for the feed tor Muf¬ 


tard, they (hould be fown in the fpring, any 
time in March, in fome open (ituation, either 
in a kitchen garden, or in the open fields, 
where large quantities are required for faie; 
iti either cafe, having digged or ploughed the 

S ound, then fow the feed broad-cad all over 
e furfaee, and rake or harrow them in light¬ 
ly, or fow it in (hallow drills a foot afunder. 
They will foon come up, obferving, that when 
the plants have four .or more leaves an inch 
or two broad, rf they (land very thick, thofc 
fown in the broad-caft way particularly, 
(hould be hoed and thinned, leaving them fix 
or eight inches afunder, and cut up ail weeds, 
repeating it once or more if ncceflary; after 
this the plants wilk foon fpread and cover the 
ground, and (hoot faft up to ftalksfor flowers- 
and feed, which will ripen in July or Augufl,, 
when the flalks (hould be cut or pulled up, 
and the feed being properly hardened, and dry 
in the pod, may either be threlhed out diredfc- 
‘y, as much as convenient, or (lacked up dry, 
3 nd threfhed at occafional opportunities. 
SISYMBRIUM, Warer-Crefsv 
Confiils of hardy herbaceous annuals and 
perennials, moftly of the aquatic tribe, one of 
which is in highrteftimation as a fallad-herb j 
are moftly of fpreading growth, garniftved 
with pinnated and pinnatifid leaves, and the 
lalks terminated by fpikes of fmall tetrape- 
;alous cruciform flowers. 

Clafs and order, 7 'etradynamia Siliqmfd. 
Char afters.] Calyx, four linear, fpear- 
(haped, fpreading, deciduous leaves. Co¬ 
rolla, four oblong, patent, cruciform pe¬ 
tals. Stamina, four long and two (hort 
filaments, having fimple anthers. Pistil- 
lum, an oblong, (lender germen, very (hort 
ftyle, and obtufe fligma. Peric arpium, 
a long, taper, incurved, bivalvous, bilocular 
pod, having many fmall feeds. 

There are many different fpecies of this 
genus, but the greater part being plants of rro 
nerit are rarely cultivated: one fort, however, 

.?ommtn IVuter-Crcfs, demands attention as a. 
wholefomc fallad-heib. 

Sisymbrium najiurtitmi 
Nti/lurtium aquaticum , or JVater-Crtfs .] 
lath a fibrous, fpreading, perennial root, 
linking deep in the mud under the water, and 
ends up feveral branchy fnoots, becoming 
K'llow (lalks, garrtifhed with pinnated leaves 
>f four or five pair of nearly heart-fliaped 
obes, and an odd one, and the branches rev- 
ninnted by loofe fpikes of fvnall whitilli How- 
rs in June, and the feeds ripen in July. 

This plant is a perennial, grows abundant- 
y in (hallow (landing waters, on tin mar- 
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gins. of fmall rjvcrs, brooks, running fpriogs, 
watery ditches, and moift meadows, almoft 
every where ; and being of a fine warm, 
agreeable, fat reliih, is greatly efteemed as a 
winter and fpring lallad-herb, and as fuch eve¬ 
ry one may obtain it at an eafy rate, either by 
gathering it themfclves where it grows na¬ 
turally, or by purchafing it of the fimplers, 
or herb-people, efpecially about Londou, 
where great quantities are daily brought for 
fale in autumn, winter, and fpring, tied in 
fmall bunches, which they retail in the mar¬ 
kets, and about the (Irects, at about two 
pence or three pence per dozen ; and many 
people buy them conftantlv as a choice, 
wholefotr.e, palatable fallad, to eat either 
alone, or mixed with other fallad-herbs. 

It is a good puiifier of the blood, and is 
admirable againfl the fctirvy. 

This plant, however, as it grows wild in 
great plenty almoft every wheie in watery 
places, IS rarely cultivated in gardens, though 
it may be eaiily railed abundantly in any quite 
iluillow water, or a pond, ftream, ditch, &c. 
and other moift places, either by tranfplaming 
the plants wirh roots fioin the places of their 
growth, or by feed. * 

Its propagation therefore may be effefled 
both by parting the roots and by feed. 

By paniug the Roots.—In lpring, or any 
time of the year, whilft the plants are young, 
may eaiily Hip off a quantity, with plenty o! 
roots to each, which plant diicdlly, in fome 
ihallow, watery place, as before obierved . 
they will icadily ftrike into the mud, fpread 
confiderably, and will ripen feed and fow 
thunielvcs, and furnifh plenty of plants for 
life. 

By Seed.—Procure a quantity of the feed 
in lumtncr as boon as ripe, in the places 
wheie tiie plants grow naturally, and fow 
them diredtly in any moift place to remain ; 
or get a quantity of the plants juft as the 
feeds begin to ripen, and throw them into any 
/hallow water, they will Alike root, ripen, 
and fhed their feeds, which tailing to the 
hottom will grow and furnifh plenty of young 
plants. 

SISYRINCH 1 UM, Burmudiana. 

The plants are low, herbaceous, flowery 
perennials lor the pleafure-gardtri, riling w ith 
fword-fhaped leaves and llalks half a foot 
high, adorned at top w’ith fpathaccous hexa- 
pctalous flow ers. 

Oafs and order, Gynandria* 7 'riandi ia. 

Chat atlas .] Calyx is a fpatha, or 
/heath, formed of two comprcffed, ketl-fhap- 
ed leaves. C 
cute-pointed* 
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{ hree "very fhort gynandriaua filaments, with 
bifid anther* affixed to tire ftyle. Pistillum, 
an oval germen under the flower, awl-fhapcd 
ftyle, and trifid reflexed ftigma. Pekcar. 
pium, an oval, trigonous, trivalvcd, trilocu- 
lar capfule, having numerous roundifh feed. 

The principal fpecies is, ' 

Sisyrinchium Bermudiana. 

(BermudianaJ — or Bermudian Sifyrin • 
chium.'] Hath a fibrous perennial root, crown¬ 
ed with feveral fword-fhaped, two-edged, ftiff 
leaves, five or fix inches long ; amiilft them 
an ercvit, two-edged ftalk, half a foot high, 
garnilhed ailq with fword-fhaped, Umplcxi- 
caule leaves, anil adorned at top with feveral 
lpreading deep-blue flowers, having yellow 
bottoms. 

Variety .] Virginian Si/yrinchium. Hath a 
fibrous percmiLi root, crowned with narrow 
fword-fhaped leaves, but three or four inches 
long, and erc& two-edged ftalks the fame 
height, terminated by two or three pale-blue 
flowers. 

Both thefe varieties flower in June, and arc 
fucceedcd by ripe feeds in autumn. 

They may be employed as flowery plants in 
any of' the compartments of the plcafure- 
grouud, placing them towards tiie front in af- 
lemblage with other low perennials, where 
they will cauie an agreeable variety. 

Their propagation is by parting the roots, 
and by feed. 

By parting the Roots.—This may be per¬ 
formed in autumn, any time in September or 
O&ober, when the root, may he taken entire¬ 
ly up, and flipped into feveral feparate oft-fers, 
but not too fmall, planting them again direiSl- 
ly, and they will root firmly before winter* 
and flower the year following. 

By Seed.—Sow them in autumn, or early 
in fpring, in an eaft border, in ihailow drills, 
covering them half an inch deep ; they will 
come up in Apiil or May, like grafs; keep 
them weeded all fummer, and towards au¬ 
tumn prick out a quantity in nurfery-rows fix 
inches aiunuer, to Hand till fpring or autumn 
following, then tranlplanted with balls, to 
where they are to remain. 

SllJM, Water-Parfncp and Shirret. 

This genus is compolcd of hardy hcibacc- 
ous perennials, one of which, (Sknret) hav¬ 
ing uii cfculent root, is fometiir.es cultivated 
in kitchen-gardens; the otheis being plants o« 
no utility for ulc or ornament in gardens are 
raic-ly cultivated; they rife nioflly with wing¬ 
ed leaves and upright annual ftalks, termi¬ 
nated by umbellate duffers of flowers. 

Oafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Charatlcrs.~\ Calyx, umbellate flowers, 

having 


orolla, fix oblong-oval, a- 
petals. Stamina, 


fpreading 
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having the general umbel compofed of feveral 
fmaller plane umbels, with the general jnvo- 
lucruni formed of many fpear-(haped, rc- 
flexecP leaves, and tl\c partial ones of many 
fmall narrow leaves. Corolla, the gene¬ 
ral umbel is uniform and compofed of many 
fmall flowers, each having five heart-fhaped, 
inflexed petals. Stamina., five filaments 
"with fimple anthcra*. Pistillum, a fmall 
gertnen under the flowef, two reflexed ftyles, 
and ohtufe ftigmas. Plricarpium, none. 
Semen, two oval feeds to each floret. 

There are feven or eight fpecies of this ge¬ 
nus, one of which only, an efculent, has 
merit as garden plants, fome being wild weeds 
of ditches, and other mo ill places in England, 
&c. and feidom admitted into gardens. 

The garden fort is, 

St t'M Si/arum. 

(Si/arum) —or Skirrrt.'] Hatha perennial 
eatable root, compofed of feveral oblong, 
thick, flefhy fibres, collected into a head at 
top, crowned w ith pinnated leaves, oftwooi 
three pair of oblong foliolcs and an odd one, ami 
when it 1 hoots to feed, riles with an upright 
ftalk a foot high, having teinate leaves above, 
and terminated by an umbel of white flowers. 

The root of this plant is eatable, of a fwcet- 
iflt relifh, being boiled and eaten like carrots 
and parfneps, and was formerly in much 
efteem, but has become in dilrcpute of late 
years; it is, however, accounted a very 
wholefome root. 

Method of Propagation. 

It is propagated both by feed and by ofF-fets 
of the roots. 

By Seed,—In fpring, any time in March, or 
beginning of April, is the feafon for fowing, 
clmfing ati open fituarion, which being pro¬ 
perly digged, fow the feed either broad-cuft all 
over the furfacc and raked in, or in (hallow 
drills a foot afunder ; they will come tip in a 
month or five weeks, and m about three weeks 
after they mu ft be cleaned from weeds, and 
thinned cither by hand or hoc, leaving the 
plants fix or eight inches diftance ; the plants 
will foon after cover the ground with their 
leaves, and the roots increafc in giowth 
till the leaves decay in autumn, then tluy will 
be fit for ufe, and continue good till next 
fpring, when they will (hoot up lor feed. 

By OflF-fets of the Root.- The roots put out 
many fide off-lets, which in lpring being flip¬ 
ped off feparatcly each with one or more buds 
or eyes at top; and in an open (pot of ground 
plant them with a dibble in rows a loot afun¬ 
der, with the crown of each flip an inch with¬ 
in the ground ; or may plant them thin by 
titneli planting, in lmull trenches, as lor af- 
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paragus, placing them ere& againff the back 
of the trench, and cover in the mould over 
them the above depth; in either method the 
plants will foon come up ftrong, and by au¬ 
tumn following the roots will -be full grown, 
and increafed into large bunches fit to take up 
for ufe from Odtoher till March. 

To fave feeds of this plant, let a few of the 
large roots ffand to (hoot up into ffalks, which 
will flower in July, and the feeds will ripen in. 
autumn. 

SLIPS, the propagating plants by Slips. 

Great numbers of plants, both woody and 
herbaceous kinds, are propagated plenteoufly 
by Slips ; and the method is very eafy as well 
as very expeditioufly performed. 

It is effected in the woody kinds by flipping 
off fmall young (hoots from the fides of the 
branches, &c. with the thumb and finger, in- 
ftead of cutting them off 1 with a knife, though 
we may obferve, that there is no material dif¬ 
ference, in the fucccfs of future growth, be¬ 
tween Slips and cuttings, only the former in 
(mall young (hoots is more applicable to he 
flipped off by the hand, as above, and arc 
therefore called Slips, which in numerous fmall, 
Ihmbby plants will grow ; but is more com¬ 
monly praCtifed to the lower ligneous plants, • 
fuch as fage, winter-favory, hvffop, thyme, 
fouthern-wood, rofemary, rue, lavender, and 
moft other low fhrubby growths, which may 
with the utmoft facility be multiplied by this 
method : and the be ft feafon of the year for ef¬ 
fecting the work is generally in fpring and be¬ 
ginning of fummer, though many lorts will 
grow if planted at almoft any time, from 
March or April till July ; but the proper fea¬ 
fon for the various plants is always hinted itv 
their culture, under their rcfpe&ive genera. 

Obferve, in performing the work of flipping 
thefe forts, to chufe the young (hoots chiefly 
of but one year’s growth, and in many forts 
the (hoots of the year will grow the moft rea¬ 
dily even to plant the fame fummer they are 
produced, cfpecially the hard wooded kinds ; 
but in the more foft wooded plants, the Slips 
of one year’s growth will alfo often readily 
grow; being* careful always to chufe the mo¬ 
derately growing fide-fhoots fttuated on the 
outward part of the plants, from three to fix 
or eight inches long, flipping them off dole 
to the branches, and clear off the lower 
leaves; then plant them either in a fhady bor¬ 
der, if in fummer, and watered, or foas they 
can be occafionally (haded in hot funny wea¬ 
ther, cfpecially fmall Slips, inferring the whole 
two parts of three in the ground, giving o<> 
eafiorial water, in dry warm weather, till pro¬ 
perly rooted; and then towards autumn, or in 

fpring. 
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fpring following, tranfplant them \vhere they 
are to remain. 

But in planting Slips of the fhoots of tender 
Ihrubby exotics of the green-houfe anil ftove, 
many forts will require aid of a hot-bed or 
bark-bed, to promote their emitting roots 
more effectually, which is generally intimated 
in their culture, under their refpe&ive genera : 
butfomc othersof the Ihiubby kinds, fuch as ge¬ 
raniums, will toot freely in the natural earth 
in fummer; and many oi" the herbaceous tribe, 
producing bottom rooted off-fets for Slips, as 
in aloes, Acc. will alfo readily grow, ei¬ 
ther with or without a hot-bed ; only we may 
obferve, where there is convenience of hot¬ 
beds, as above, jn which to plunge the pots 
of Slijwt of tender plants, it runs them oil'more 
expeditioufly; and nioft of the hot-lioufe 
plants in particular require that afliftancc. 

Many fhrubby plants growing into large 
bunches from the root, both of the final! un- 
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ftrength j or Inch m ore ffrong may be planted 
at ooce where they ere to remain. 

Farther particulars of the method of doping 
plants is mentioned in the culture of the differ¬ 
ent forts under the proper heads. 

SMALL SALLAD HERBS. 

Several young feedling-herbs of a warm na¬ 
ture are in eftunation for Small Sallading to 
mix with die larger principal Sallad Herbs, as* 
obferved on a former occalion, fuch as bet- 
tuce, endive, and celery, in order to improve 
their flavour and wholcfome quality. 

The forts therefore in general eftimation as 
Small Sallad Herbs, are crcffes, milliard, ra- 
difh, rape, and turnep-. alfo fometimes hip- 
cabbage-lcttuce for winter and early fpring 
ufe; all of which lu-ibs, confidered as Small 
Sallading, are always in perfection as fuch, 
when quite young, that is, not more than a 
week, or ten or twelve days old, whilrt they 
remain moftly in the feed-leaf, being then cut 


der-flirubby kinds, as thyme, favory, hyflbp, i upclofeto the ground for ufe, tor they being 
fage, &c. and in thofc of larger growth, fuch i moftly of a warm rclifh, in which confifts 
as rofes, fpiraeas, rafpberries, and numerous J their chief excellence for winter and fpring 
other forts, all of which may be flipped quite | Sallads, if differed to grow large, and come 
lo the bottom into feparate plants, each f ur- ‘ into the rough leaf, they become of a difagrec- 
tiifhed with loots, and may be planted either able, ffrong, hot taftc; but being ufed when 
. in nurfery-rows, or at once where they are to only in the firrt young leaves, as juft above 
remain. obferved, they eat exceedingly tender with an 

As to the flipping of herbaceous plants, nu- agreeable warm flavour, highly rclilhing to 
merous forts multiply by the root, &c. into mod palates, which renders them eminent fur- 
large bunches, which may be flipped into irta- nitureto mix in all winter and fpring Sallads 
jiy feparate plants; and it is effe&ed by flip- particularly ; but from June till Si-p'embcr 
pmg off the increafed fuckers or off-fets of the they are not fo generally regarded. Jim gli 
root, and fomc forts by the off-fets from the many perfons are fond of them at all ic\.i'om> 
fides of the head of the plants, and foir.e few of tne year, and in default of ou^ r Su laJ 
forts by Slips of their bottom ihoots, and fome Herbs many often ufe their alone S .hading 
of thoie above, of the ftalks and branches in j in the winter and fpring months : il»m . i\ 
plants of bufhy growth ; but the greater part ; ever, arc preferable when mixed with 
by flipping the roots, as in many of the bulb¬ 
ous-rooted tribe, and numerous hbrous-rooted 
kinds. 
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and the other principal Sahad Herbs. 
Sallad Herbs. 

Let it lie oblerved, thar as all the a In.' e - 
The flipping of the bulbous plants is per- mentioned Small Herbs belong to different Re¬ 
formed in fummer when their leaves decay, nera, betides their ufes for Sallad,, fcvcial of 
and the roots being then taken up, flip off all them aic alfo cultivated for other ui'ctul pur- 
the final! off-fets from the main bulb, and the pofes, all of which is hinted, together with 
Slips and off-fets (hould generally lie planted their proper culture for their feveral ufes un- 
again foon in nurfery-beds for a year or two. der their ici’pcdlive genera ; bui confidered as 
See Buljbus. Sallad Herbs, they require a particular cul- 

And as to the fibrous-rooted forts, the flip- turc, and we therefore judged it eligible to ex- 
ping {hould generally be performed in the hibit their culture for that purpole under this 
fpring, or early part of autumn, which may head, Small Sallad Herbs , and, as fuch, the 
beeffefled either by flipping the out-fidc off- J fame culture ferves for all the forts, they be-* 
fets with roots, as the plants (land in the ingall raifed from feeds at various fo wings 
grouftd ; or to perform it more effectually, the year round, as directed in their culture 
may Cake the whole bunch of plants up, and below. 

flip them into feveral feparate parts, each Slip Obferve, therefore, that for the purpofc of 
being furni/hed alfo with roots, planting them, Sallading they may be obtained young at all 
if flpall, in nurfery-rows for a year, to gain times of the year, in fpring and fummer in 
’ ' the 
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tne opfD mi winter biWCT intwriff i 

framrt aw dJfittt 4 w inhot-Wds. 

T; * ' Qif*Vathns 9*1 t%eir Culture. 
Th^fcTfcill ratftd from feed, which, 'ftk 
Sallading, is fqwn at all times of the year, 
when they are required; in the open ground, 
from March till O&ober or November; and 
in the winter months they will require flicker 
of frames and glades, See. and the a Alliance 
of hot-beds occafionally,-as we before noticed: 
and where a conftant fupply is required, a re¬ 
petition of fowing will be requifite every week, 
or ten days, or a fortnight, accordfhg to the 
feafon of the year and the demand for ufe, 
being fown generally in flat (hallow drills, 
very thick, and Only juft covered with earth,' 
ana are alio fometimes fown all over the fuf- 
iacc, cfpecially upon hot-beds. 

But as they require fomewhat different cul¬ 
ture at different rimes of the year,' we will 
explain it under different heads accordingly, 
viz,. Spring Culture , Summer CultureWinter 
Culture . 

Spring Culture. 

In the fpring-culture of Small Sallading, it 
may he railed both in the open borders and in 
hot-beds occafionally, according as it may be 
required, early or late, but when it is requir¬ 
ed as early as polfible, it mtift either be town 
hi hot-beds under frames and lighfs, &c. or, 
default of a hot-bed, in a bed or border of 
natural earth under glaflbs. 

<’ ; early culture in Hot-beds.-—You 
y..y gin to low in hot-beds any time in Ja- 
-viu' ir T ' uruary, and when a conliderable 
fui,i,iy : daily required, may continue fowing 
- i . • * k or fonnight in hot-beds till March, 

,; u . .> u (he ,;old weather. Let a moderate 
of dung be ma.’e for one, two, or 
garden ar.,es, only half a yard or two 
. ’ depth of dung, ac<'0uliug to the tempera- 

ti:,a O. the feafon, as the hear is only required 
; , hr ig un 'he plants qui.-Hy; and forward 
iiuv. a \\ art or two in growth ; place a frame 
i; .ei eon di ectly, and mould the bed all over with 
light rich earth, five or fix inches thick, mak¬ 
ing the furfacc level and fmooth ; then if you 
would forward your Sallading as much as 
polfible, you may'direClly fow the feed ; which 
mav be cffedled either in drills as Ihallow as 
polfible, about two or three inches broad, and 
Tbit at the bottom, and three inches afunder, 
fowing the feeds of each fort feparate and very 
thick, fo as aimoft to cover the ground, and 
only juft cover them with earth: or, to make 
* the moft of the bed, may fow the feed all oyer 
the fufacq, previously fmoothing it lightly with 
the back,of the fpade, then fow the feeds all 
over the bed, the different forts feparately, 
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afid aS very' flrick, as juft obferved; *ml aftfet 
'firefly them all even and lightly dow^nadfo 
wftfi the fpjade, cover them very fttilidy.vAdi 
eatihj by ififting over as much/|igbt"mhiiW':aS'' 
will only juft cover the feed, as anareffiud f and 
as foon as the fowing is performed in earner 
method, put on the lights: die feeds’ will 
quickly germinate, and will come tip in two 
or three days or lefs, being careful at this 
time to give vent to the fteam arifing in the 
bed; as well as indulge the plants with plenty 
of free air dailjr^ either by tilting the lights in 
back or front,‘accniding td*the temperature of 
,the weather,' or t y drawing the lights a little 
down, or taking tn£m quite off occafionally 
in mild days af'ffeft; for the hot-bed being 
yet new, tnefe will be ’ a conliderable fteam 
arifing; and ihC Sallading coming up very 
thick, linlefs due vent la given to pafs off the 
fteam and admit frefh air, they will be apt 
either to burn, or fog (as the gardeners term 
it), and mOuld off as faft as they come up. 
Such hot-beds, however, that are not frefti 
made, do not require all this precaution.; 
but in new-made beds it muft-bc ftri&ly ob¬ 
ferved till the Sallading is ail fairly come up, 
and as long as the ftrong fteam continues; and 
the plants will be fit for ufe in a week or ten 
or twelve days from the time of fowing. 

Thus continue to repeat the fowing in hot¬ 
beds every week or fortnight during the dbld 
weather; the fame hot-bed fometimes retain¬ 
ing its Iteat, will admit of two fo wings, by 
fowing again as foon as the firft crop iS ga¬ 
thered; however, to obtain a regular fupply 
daily, continue to make frefh hot-beds occa¬ 
fionally, fowing and managing them as above. 

Sometimes where only a final!-quantity for 
family ufe may be wanted at a particular 
time as foon- as poffible, and that you have 
the convenience either of cucumber and melon 
hot-beds, or a hot-houfc, See. fome feed of 
each fort may be fown in pots or boxes, and 
placed in the faid hot-beds or (love, juft .to 
bring up the plants fit for ufe ; which on forde 
particular occafion. may be fufficient without 
making a hot-bed on-purpofe. 

For want of frames ana light's to plane over 
the hot-bed, may ufe hand or bell-glafies, or 
arch the bed with, low hoop-arches,' in order 
to cover with mats every night, and in bad 
weather. ’ - ' 

Or in default ofhot-beds,* in cold weather 
early in the (firing,* may prepare part of a 
warm border, or a bed of light earth in a 
funny fituation, for foihe garden-frames and 
lights, hand-glaffes, &c. railing the ground 
Lfooiewhat to the fun; and having dug it, and 
raked it fine, then fow the feed either in Ihal- 
6 Q, low 




lour drills, as before obferved, hr all over 
furface in the manner as di reeled adfo in the*; 
hbt> lied culture; covering it lightly with earth* 
and having let on the frames and glades, the 
feeds will foon come up, arid the' SaUadtng 
will be ready fome confiderable time former 
than in the open ground. 

Their Culture in the full Ground.—From 
about the middle or end of February, or be¬ 
ginning of March, according to the forward¬ 
ness or mildnefsof the feafon, may begin low¬ 
ing SmaH^Sallading in the open ground, re¬ 
pealing the fowings every week or ten days j 
the firu ftmtng being perforated on a warm 
border! and continue lowing in that fituation 
fill the beginning or middle of April; then it 
may be Town in any of the open quarters, and 
in which the fowinjgs may be repeated week¬ 
ly, or once a fortnight, as may he required; but 
according as the hot weather approaches, 
fhould rather fow in a fomewhat fhady fituation. 

Let the ground for each lowing, in the 
different lituations, be property di gge d, and 
the furface raked fmooth. * 

And as to the method of fowtng in die open 

f round, it is mod commonly in (hallow 
rills, which fhould be drawn with a fmaft hoe 
either with the corner, or held edge-wayB down¬ 
ward, horizontally, drawing the drift along 
evenly, as (hatlow as pOmble, and flat or 
level at bottom, at three or four inches afun- 
der, in Which fow the feed evenly all along 
die bottom, each fort feparate, and veiy thick, 
covering them in evenly with the fineft of the 
mould, not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep; or if the fmaller feeds are but juft co¬ 
vered it is fufficient; for die feeds being fewn 
very thick, if deeply covered with mould, the 
plants will not be aide to rife regularly. 

Obferve in the early fpring fowings in the 
open ground, that in com nights and all bad 
weather, it is eligible to cover the ground, 
both before and after the plants begin to rife, 
with large mats, which will be better if fup- 
ported on low hoop-arches, or ranges of pegs 
flock in the ground, juft high enough to fup- 
port the mats a little from die earth; and by 
afliftaoce of this covering occasionally in the 
early fowings, you will infnre a more effec¬ 
tual crop, as well as forward the Sallading 
fome days. 

Remark, likewHe, of the Tater fowings', 
when the dry .warm weather commences, 
it is proper to give occasional waterings. 

ferve farther, that as Small Sallading be- 
*ajways Town extremely thick, and die | 
^ fahtfe consequently coming up very clofe to-; 
gather, and the ground Icing fometimes by 
(ncaifl df wet, flcc.crufted or caked at top, fo as 



way through 

satcly ?M which cafe it whifk. 

the furface of die earthfighdy With the hand, 
or %hdy. touched along with a light rake, or 
dm mid of a biqph broonvjuft to break and 
fepatate the mould a Ittde. 

Summer Sowing!. 

Small Sallading is not in general efteern 
during die hot weather in fummer, feom the 
middle,or end of Mayttmil September. • 

: However,, fome require h all furamer long, 
and itmay be fown in any open fituation from 
May tilt September: observing, however,that 
during the not dry weather, it fhould either be 
Town in fome fliady borders, or (haded with 
max* In funny days during the greateft heat, 
from about ten till four o'clock, till the feed 
come up : and the fowings fhould be repeated 
every ten or twelve days; but ms in fuimncr 
thefe herbs foon become very hot-tafted, to 
have them perfeSfy young and tender, it is 
advifeble to repeat the fowings every week, in 
very hot weather.' 

The fowings are to be performed in (hal¬ 
low flat drill*/ as obferved in the Spring Sow¬ 
ing, in die open ground, the feed fowu very 
thick, and but lightly covered with eartlv for 
die reafons formerly given. 

And in very dry weather give daily water¬ 
ings both before and after the plana begin to 
appear. 

Autumn and Winter Culture . 

From September to January, February, or 
March, is to be underftood for the Autumn 
and Winter Culture of Small Sallading ; the 
firft part of which time it may be obtained in 
the open ground ; but as foon as the cold wea¬ 
ther fets in, it moft be raifed under glafTcs, 
and in hot-beds occafionally. 

We may continue lowing in the open 

g round all September and Odlober, alfo occa- 
onally in November in mild feafons ; ob- 
ferving, that until towards the middle of Oc¬ 
tober we may fow them in any open fituation; 
but from the middle or latter eud of O&ober, 
and in November, the fowings mu ft be on 
warm fouth borders, performing the fowings, 
as before advifed; and in cold nights beftow a 
covering of maw, or hand-jglaues, &c. re¬ 
peating the fowings every week, or ten days, 
or a fortnight, 91 occafion requires. 

But when the cold weather commences in 
November; dec. it is advifable to ufc garde iC 
frames and lights, or ham) or bell-glalTes, 
chafing a fpot of light, rich ground in a fun¬ 
ny fituation, fowing the feeds either in drills 
or all over the furface, according to the for¬ 
mer dire&ions, ufidgthe fhcltcr of die frames 
and glades as above; and thus you may raife 

plenty 
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rer^ iVmild weatTwnj but when froft home**; rough-leaved kind*, arid whteu thqi young, 
'*•** * " ’ ' feed*. ■'••'?: ■ * '*& lrey*ta»y.Wctitup quire clofeWtbe ground. 

■ * ^ - A - will 
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However, in defaukof hot-beds to raifca (hanks and toptagether, all of 
conftant fupply ad wi»tcr, it may be obtained fhen eat very tenderand palatable, 
great part of rnat fesufon, Town in the natural - By t when drey become large,and die. rough 
earth, under good frames and lights, and other leaves begin to advance apace, they*are ynut 
.occaiional covering, exceptjuft during the fOr Sallading, as being rank and not to the 
tinvc of long, fevere frofts, when the aid of tafte,fo dtpuld have always youngfuceelfions. 
hot-beds win,be neceflary: however* in order Though crefles in particular, being of a dit¬ 
to taife them as well as pofliMe during winter ferentmature of growth from the muftard ahd 
without the content aid of hot-bens, let a radifh kinds, are fometimes retained, in cafe 
j aifed bed or border of light rich earth, in a of omitting fowing in proper fucccffiou, as 
warm dry fituation, be prepared for one, two, they will (hoot up again in (mall firefh leaves, 
or more (hallow garden-frames, railing it on which being gqjherea young, ferve occafion- 
the north fide fix inches, or more, fo.as to ally in default of a fuccdfional fepply of 
form it (loping to the fun; and having fraooth- young fecdling plants; but a re not eligible for 
cd the jin-face, fet on the frames, finking the any long continuance in this production, as 
back-part thereof near a foot, that the whole the leaves will become tough, and rankly hot- 
fur face of the earth maybe within eight or tailed; fo Humid generally raife frelh fupplies 
ten inches of the glafles, for it is of much ad- from feed, as above advifed. 
vantage to have the glafles tolerably clofe to ■■ To fave feed of all the above forts of Small 
the earth at this fcafon, in order to receive the Sallading, (hould generally fow a portion of 
greater influence of the fun’s heat, more each for that parpofc, moreorlefs, according 
efpccially when without hot-lied beat at to the demand, of a family, Acc. or iu propor-. 
bottom. The feed may here be fown either won where large quantities of the feed are in- 
in (hallow flat drills, ranging from die back to tended for public fupply; and thy proper ba¬ 
the front of the frame, three inches afunder, fon (or fowing for this occafion is March and 
as in the fpring fowings, or may be fown ail April, either braad-caft and raked in lightly, or 
over the furface, patting it lightly down wkh in drills, fix or eight inches afunder, each foit 
the fpadc, and then juft cover it with earth feparate; they will (hoot up to ftalks in May 
as thinly as poflible; direftly put on the lights, and June, and the feeds will ripen in July and 
and keep them clofe, and tne plants will Toon beginning of Auguft. See each fort under its 
come up; repeating the fowings once a week proper genus, 
or fortnight; and thus you may continue a SM 1 L.AX, Rough Bindweed, 
conftant fucceifion of young Sallading mod This genus coniifts principally of (hrubby 
part of the winter; obferving, in very cold climbers, moftly of the ever-grecn tribe for 
weather, to line the frames clofely about with the (hrubbery, &c. rifing with trailing and 
dry litter; alfo every cold night, cover the cirrhofe-dimbing ftalks, mounting by fopport 
glafles with mats or litter : though, in fevere many feet high, adorned with hearl-fhapod, 
frofty weather, recourfe muft be had to the oval, and lanceolate leaves, in the different 
afliteucc of hot-beds, as below. fperies, and apetalous, dioecious flowers. 

By aid of hot-beds a plentiful fupply maybe Ciafs and order, Dieteia Hexandria. 
had in all weathers, making (lender dung hot- Characters.] Calyx, male and female 
beds, for frames and glafles, as oBferved m the flowers on feparate plants, having hpll-fhapod, 
early fpring fowings, performing the fowing fix-leaved, fprcading cups, which in the fe- 
alfo, as there directed, and manage the bed in males are deciduous. Corolla, no petals, 
the fame manner ; being careful in time of fe- Stamina, fix filaments, wkh oblong anthe- 
vere frofts to line the frame all around clofe rae in the males, Pjstillum, auOvalger- 
w itb dry litter, covering the glafles alfo every] men, three very fmall ftyles crowned by ob- 
night wtth the fame material, or with garden long, reflexed, downy ftigmas in the females, 
^ars. , Pericardium, a globular, trilocular berry. 

Thus far is the whole pra&ical method of having two globular feeds, 
raffing a plentiful fupply of Small Sallading at' There are above twenty fpecies of Smilax, 
all feafons of the year. U raoftlyof a (hrubby, climhiug growth, (bine 

In gathering Small Saflading for ufe at all handy, and; fome of render nature; but it is 
simes of the year, let it always be tffed when prmcipelly foiue of the -hardy kinds that are 
quite young and in the feed-leaf, before they efteeroed for culture in our gardens, haying 
«tuw targe and fend ferth rough leaves, more long trailiug ftalks, fome armed with prickles, 

» m - £ Q^2 others 
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others are inermous, or unarmed, and mofily Round-leaved Canada, Smihtx .]. Hath tv- 
dfinb by means of cirrhi, or cla%rs* upon the lindric, prickly, climbing ftj|&a • rouodfflT 
adjacent trees and bufhes, many feet high heart-fhaped, acumitjatod, fraooth leaves. hav 
'which renders them proper furniture f® mg fevcnor five nerves j and fmal| bun«hcs of 
exccnfive fhrubberies, thickets, and fbady flowers, fiucceedec|,by{inali fruit, 
plantations, &c. are all exotics from different 8.SlkiLAx hcrbacea. 
foreign countries, both in Europe* Afid and Herbaceous Virginia Smilax.] Hath herba- 
America; and the following are the moft noted ceous, angular) inermous, climbing fialks • oval" 
fpecies, confiding of feveral ftuubby climbers, feptemnervous, fmooth leaves; ami umbellate 
and one herbaceous kind, all for hardy planta bunches of flowers, fucceeded byitfiall berfies 


tions, and forne ihrubby forts for the green 
lioufe, &c. 

Hardy Kinds . 

Of thefe forts the firit fevenare flirubby, and 
the eighth is an herbaceous plant, all of the 
climbing tribe. * 

l. Smilax ttfpcra. 

Rough Spamjh Smilax , or Common Rough 
Bindweed.} Rifes with many Jong, {lender, 
• angular, trailing, prickly Halles, climbing ten 
or twelve feet nigh; heart-fhaped, indented, 
prickly leaves, having nine longitudinal 
nerves, and fmail bunches of white flowers at 
die fides and ends of die branches, fucceeded 
by rough red berries. 

Variety. ] With black berries, 

2. Smilax Sarfaparilla. 

(Sarfaparilla)-—or Medicinal Virginia Rough 

Bindweed.} Rifes with angu]ar,prick1)t,cliau>- 
ing fialks i oval, obtufe, trinervous, fmooth 
leaves; and ftnall bunches of white flowers at 
the axillas, fucceeded by red berries. 

3. Smilax tamnoides. . 

'(Tamnus-like)—or Black-Br tony-leaved Ca¬ 
rolina Rough Bindweed .J Rifes with cylindric 
prickly, climbing fialks; large, oblong, hcart- 
fbaped, feptemnervous, fmooth leaves; and at 
the fides of the fialks loofe bunches of whitifh 
flowers, fucceeded by black berries. 

4. Smilax laurifolia. 

Bay-leaved Virginia Rough Bindweed .] 

Rifes with round, prickly, trailing, climbing 
fialks; oval-lanceolate, thick, fttflT, fmooth, 
trinervous leaves; and at the fides of the fialks 
round bunches of flowers, fucceeded by black 
berries. 

5. Smilax txcclfa 

Lofty-climbing Oriental Smilax.} Rifes with 

angular prickly fialks, climbing to the tops of 
thebigheft trees; heart-fhaped, fmooth leaves, 
having nine nerves ; and at the axillas, fmail 
bunches of whitHli flowers fucceeded by red 
berries,' 

LAX lanceolata. “ 

Lanceolate Virginia Smilax. ] * Rifes with 
round, inermous fialks ; lanceolate, orfpear- 
fhaped, fmooth leaves; and fmail clufiers ofl 
flowers fucceeded by red berries. 

’7. Smilax rmndfoliu. 


Grejen-Houfe Kinds. 

. They are ligneous climbers, like the others 
hut in winter require the {belter ofa 'grecn- 
houfe. ** 

9. Smilax China . 

China Rough Bindweed , or China Root.} 
Hath a thick, fleftiy root; cylindric, prickly 
fialks, climbing near twenty feet high ; oval- 
heart-ftiaped, quinquenervous, unarmed leaves• 
and at the axillas ol the fialks, bunches of final! 
flowers, fucceeded by red berries. 

10. Smilax Pfmdo-China. 

Baflard China Root.] Hath a large flcfhy 
root; cylindric, inermous fialks, gamifhed 
with heart-ihrped, inermous leaves, thofe on 
the branches being oblong-oval, and quia- 
quenervous; and at the axillas, bunches of 
ftnall flowers, fucceeded by red berriies. 

All the above ten fpecies of Smilax flower 
moftly in June and July ; which in all the 
forts are apetalous, and male and female on 
feparate plants, produced commonly in bunches 
from the fides of the branches ; are fmail and 
make no ornamental appearance, ami the fe¬ 
male flowers are fucceeded by berries, but 
they rarely ripen in England. 

Thefe plants are perennial in root, and all 
the woody kinds are durable in ftalk, and 
mofily retain their leaves the year round. 

Their roots; are mofily composed of many 
flefhy fibres fpreading widely on every fide, 

I fending up many trailing fialks, which in moft 
r forts being furnifhed with cirrhi, they thereby 
mount upon any neighbouring fupport. 

In their native foil abroad, they grow natu¬ 
rally in woods and hedges, and thrive beft 
under the (heller, (hade, and fupport of trees 
and bullies. . . 

The hardy forts therefore are Angularly 
adapted as furniture for thickets, groves, wil- 
dernefs, and borders ofwopd walks, planting 
them towards the front between the trees and, 
fhrubs, whew they, will run and fpread very 
agreeably, exhibiting themfelvesas cver-grcens 
au the year. . 

. And the gender forte being potted and placed 
m the green-hci ufe col legion, allowing them 
fupport to climb upon, they will efled a pro¬ 
per diverfiry. 

* Method- 


s m t ar o i; 

-Mtkod of Propagation, [ftreaked, two-partcd fruit, with two moon- 

Firft rhehardy kinds.*—They are propagated j fhaped feeds, 
by fl%pit«rtbe roots, by layers, and by feed* j ! There are feveral fpecies, biennials,. and 
By flippingthe Roots.—Many ftajks riling (perennials, moflly plants of but little merit} 
from*the roots widely around, the outer young lone fort, however, a biennial, being formerly 
ones of which may be readily flipped off with jin eftimation as a culinary herb, we. will give 
roots to each, which being performed in au- its description and mode of culture. See. 

•tumn or fpring, may be planted either in nur- Smyrnium Qlufatrum. (Biennial.) 
kiy rows for a year or twto, or at once whprei Common Alexander*.'] Hath a largifh, down- 
they are to remain. I right, white, fibrated, biennial root, feeing 

By Layers.—The ftalks being layed in au- I up feveral large, triternate, many-lobed leaves, 
tumn, &c. they wiH be well rooted and fit for 1 and upright ftalks, dividing and branching 
tranfplanting by autumn following. I four or five feet high, garnifhed with temate. 

By Seed.—This is commonly obtained from I Serrated leaves, having foot-ftalks, and all the 
abroad by the feedfmen in the fpring, which branches terminated by large umbels of white 
may be fown, forne in pots, and plunged in a I flowers. 

hot-bed to forward their germination. Other- j This plant is a biennial, and is raifed corn- 
wife they are apt to remain a year or more J monly from feed, Which riling in fpring with 
before they grow; and feme may be fown in (large leaves, remains till fpring following, 
the full ground near the (hade of fhrubs, Sec. I then Shoots upftalks for feed, ana perilhes in 
in a bed of light dry earth, in drills, thinly, | autumn after. 

and covered about an inch and half deep, The whole plant is of-a ftrong, warm, 
marking each row with a ftick, becaufe they fomewhat aromatic nature, 
will probably not come up till next year ; I It being blanched like celery is then fit for 
giving however the common , nurfery care of I ufe asa culinary plant,, and is alfo ufed for 
weeding and watering the pots or beds till medicine without blanching; its leaves and 
the plants are come up, which fliould have feeds being ufed for that purpofe. 
occafional ftielter in frofty weather, and whan It is propagated by feed fown in the fpring 
two or three years old may be planted out, I in any light foil and open Situation, in (hallow 
finally ro remain. drills, fifteen or eighteen inches afunder; and 

Tender kinds.—Both the tender fpecies may ! when the plants are come up two or three 
be propagated by layers, and by dividing the I inches high, thin them to fix or eight inches 
roots. Perform the laying in fpring on theldiftancc m the rows, to give them room to 
young fhoots, which by autumn or fpring (hoot up ftrong; when earth mud be drawn 
following will be fit for potting off feparately: up about them gradually, in order to blanch 
and by roots, thefe being flipped in March I or whiten them a little below, and that they 
or April,- and the ofF-fets potted feparately, maybe more crifp and tender for autumn and 
will foon take root; managing the whole as I winter ufe ; but as, in fpring following, they 
other woody exotics of the green-houfe. will (hoot out again vigorously, let fome earth' 

SMYRNIUM, Alexanders. [be hoed up dofe about each plant, and in 

The plants are large herbaceous biennials j three or four weeks they will be blanched for 
and perennials, one of which is occaflonally ufe. 

cultivated in the kitchen-garden as a culinary | SOIL, fee Earth, Compost, Du mo, 
herb, ufed lor ftewing, fallads, &c. they all Manure, &c. 

rife with large compound, triternate, and pin- SOLAN QM, Night-fhade, comprehend- 
nated, many-lobed leaves from the root, and ing alfo the Love-Apple and Potatoe. 
erc& ftalks/ feveral feet high, crowned with This genus fomitbes many herbaceous anti 
umbels of flowers. fhrubby plants for ornament and variety, and 

Ctafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. fome herbaceous efculcnts for domeftic u|e; 
Charaftm.] Calyx, umbellate flowers, confiding of annuals aftd fhrubby perennials 
living the general umbel unequal, and the for adorning the pleature ground, green-houfe, 
fmallcr ones erc&, without any involUcrum, and ftove colle&ions* and herbaceous culinary, 
and Scarcely vifible cups.— Corolla, a uni- plants for the• kitchen-garden; fome being 
.form, general umbel, compofed of numerous long trailers, Others are of cre£t growth, gar- 
florets,., having each five fpear-fhaped petals, nifhed with pinnated and Simple leaves in the 
Stamina, five fmall filaments with fimple different fpecies, and ail the forts adorned with 
anther*. PrstlLLUM, a germen under each Small, rotated, five-parted flowers, Succeeded 
floret, two ftyles, having fimple ftigmas. by roundifh, foft, baccaceaius fruit, of various 
PericArpium, none; a nearly globular, fhapes, fines, and colours, in the Several tpe- 

cies, 
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dcs, tic. being in fomc farts as large as ajv. ddlks, branching numeroufly fixer eight feet 
pies and eggs, in others like cherries, and in long; large, pinnated, rank-foentedkaves, 
fomc as fmall as currants; exhibiting in the of four or five pair of cut lobes* and *m odd 
whole a great diveifity in their different one 4 and fnnple racemous duffers of fmall 
growths, dowering, and fruiting, fomc proper yellow flowers at the axillae, fudcecded by 
to culti vate for variety and ornament, in their large, roundiftv, depnefied, furrowed, foft, 
general growth, others, as fmgularly curious red fruit. ^ 

in the appearance of their fruit; fame alfo, Varieties' art,'] Common large furrowed-, 

(Love-Apple) for its faid fruit to ufe as an fruited Love-Apple — Cherry-fruited Lovc- 
efculent in culinary purpofcs, and lame as Apple, having fmooth, round; red fruit the 
mod valuable cfculent-rooted plants, particu- lire of large cherries—-Yellow cberry-fruit- 
laily that admirable fjjecicsf the Solanum tu- ed—Scentiefs leaved—Burnet-leaved. 
be* ofum , or. Potatoe, for its large, tuberous. This fpecies and varieties are all of large 
edible root, which is obtained for ufe, very trailing growth, and flower in June, July, and 
beneficially, the year round. Augun, and the fruitTipens in September and 

Clafs and order, Pentandria ALonigynia. October, when they appear both ornamental, 
Charafletv.] Calyx is monophy lions, ami are fit for culinary ufes, pat ocularly the 
cut half through into five acute segments, common large-fruited kind, which is in high 
and is permanent. Corolla » tnonope- eftimation in fonie families for improving 
talous and rotaccoos, having a tliort tube be- foupsj alfo for ftewing, and fauces, &c. 
low, with a large, fpreading, plicated limb, like wife, both in its green, and ripe (late tor 
dividing into five fpreading, pointed leg- pickling; for which purpofes they arc highly 
mctits. Stamina, five fmall connivent fila* valued by the Spaniards and Portuguese in 
ir.enrs, terminated by oblong, connivent anthe- particular, by which people they are com- 
r*. Pistillum, a romidifh germen, Sender in only called Tomatoes: fo that this fpecies is 
Ayle longer than the (lamina, having an obtufe employed both at an efculent and ornamental 
fligma. PcRtCARFiVM, a roundiih and oval plant;; and in both cafes its chief mentis in 
bilocular fruit of the berry kind, ofvarious fixes the fruit. 

and forms in the different fpecies, tec. and is It it an annual in this Country, whatever 
filled with many roundiih compreffed feeds, it may be in its native foil, which is the hot 
To this genus Solatium it now added the parts of America, but is hardy enough to 
I.yeojterjtcouy or Love-Apple, the Melongcm, fuccccd here in the open air in fommer, being 
or Egg-Plant, and the Potatoe-, they bring previoufly raifed in hot-beds, thence traui- 
foundto be all of the Night-fliade tribe, both, planted; and** being of very rampant trail- 
in the chara&ers.and.Quality, which, ac- ing growth, require the'fupport of walls, 
cording to Ltnnseus, it fuppofed to be niote paws, or flakes; which (bpuld alfo be in a 
-or lefs poifonous, not excepting the .Potatoe, funny fituattoh, otherwife the fruit will not 
though in a very fmall degree f and may 1 m*. ripen freely, 
faid to be the wnokfomeft of all the font of t. Solanum athiopicum. 

Night-fhade ; there being numerous different JEthiopian hard-fruited Lave-Apple. 1 !, Rifes 
fpecies, ten or twelve of which are cultivated with erect, fmooth, herbaceous (talks, divid- 
in the Englifb gardens for variety and ufe; ing and branching half a yard high; gar- 
confiding of fomc herbaceous annuals, and mined with oval repand-angular leaves, and 
one fhrubby perennial for the pkafure-ganden, drooping pedunculi from the fides of the 
&cc. a few fhruhby exotics for the green- branches, each bearing one white flower, 
houfe and dove, and herbaceous annuals fueceeded by round, driated, firm, red 
snd perennials for the kitchen-garden. fruit. 

Annual Kindsfoe ike PUajure-ground. 3. Sox. Air KM Melongena.. 

The principal forts are the Love-Apple and (AftlongenaJ—or Egg fruited Plight -Jhade, 
Egg-Plant, mere being many other annual commonly called Egg-plant, fometimes Mad- 
forcsof lefs note; fome are common weeds Applet Rifes with au eredt, thick, firm, 

t s >our gardens, particularly the common herbaceous (talk* hranebing ere&ly two dT" 
tek-berried Nigltt-diade, tomprehcixUne three feet high; large, oval-oblong, entire, 
tnany varieties; however, tho-taotl material downy leaves; and bhie flowers fingly from 
annualjfunckr this bead arc the following. the fides of the branches, having Hrickly 
x. Solanum Lycoperjicon. cups, fueceeded bv large, oval, egg-like, 

(Lycoperjicon)—or Wolfs Peachy commonly pendulous fruit of different colours in the 
called Love-Apple, or Tomatoes.] Rifes with> varieties. 

Rrong, herfKfceous, unarmed, procumbent Varieties are,] Common white-fruited Egg- 

plain. 


sot 
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plant, having large, white, flefhy fruit, tb 
fize andftwpc of a very large egg—purple 
fruited Egg-plajtf—red-fruited—yellow-fruit 
ed—pvtsduy-rruited, Sec. 

This Angular fpecies and varieties are al 
of upright firm growth, branching and form¬ 
ing full heads, well garniftied with fine large 
leaves, and" flowers in June and July, and 
the fruit attains pei fedhon in Auguft and 
September, being all of the large egg-drape; 
but the white-fruited fort is in mod eftcem 
as a curiofity, for its very great refemblance 
to a hen’s or fwan’s egg, effeaing a An¬ 
gular appearance as they grow on, the plants; 
and in lotne warm countries in die fouth of 
Euiope they are very commonly eaten, and 
are accounted wholelome : in England, how¬ 
ever, they arc not at all relilhed, fo that the 
plants aie cultivated only as a curiofity, and, 
as fuch, highly merit culture in the pleafure- 
garden. 

Tliefc plants being natives of AGa, Africa, 
and the warm parts of America, require to 
be raifed and forwarded in bot-beds in this 
country. 

4 . solatium nigrum . 

Common Black Night-fiade.] Riles with 
an upright herbaceous ftalk, branching a 
yard, or two or three feet high ; oval, angu¬ 
lar-indented leaves; and from the Tides of the 
branches roundifli nodding umbels of white 
flowers, fuccccded by black and other co¬ 
loured berries in the varieties. 

This common black Night-lhadc is chief¬ 
ly ufed as a medicinal plant; it grows wild 
in gardens, fields, and dung-hills in.England, 
and moft parts of the world, often becoming 
a troublefome weed, fo is rarely cultivated; 
it, however, comprehends feveral varieties 
which were formerly confidered as diftiudl 
fpecics, but prove to belong all to the Solatium 
nigrum, having all oval leaves, and nodding 
umbels, and are fometimes cultivated in gar¬ 
dens ("or variety. 

The different varieties are, ] Common black- 
brrricd Night-fliade, as above—large, up¬ 
right, fpreading, black Night-fliade— green- 
ifli-ydlow-bcrried—red-bemed—villous, yel¬ 
low-berried, with round, hairy branch^, and 
angular fomewhat hairy leaves — Guinea 
black-ciierry-bcrried, with angular dentated 
branches, and fmooth entire leaves Vir- 
giffia, uprig!it, black-berried, with angular 
branches, and rep aid (month leaves-Jew s 
black Night-fliade, with prickly branches. 
All of which produce their flowers m noil- 
ding umbels in fummer, fueceeded by um¬ 
bellate clufters of berries in autumn. 

All the kbove four fpecies and varieties are 


herbaceous annuals, being moflly feet of one 
fuminer > s duration, particularly the Lovc- 
&pple$and Melongena ; but fcvCral of the va¬ 
rieties of (he Solatium nigrum will often con- 
tiriue all winter, if potted and placed in the 
green-houfe: however, an annual fupply of the 
principal fpecies ftiould be raifed every fpring 
from feed; remarking, that the firft three 
fpecies, being exotics from hot countries of 
Alia, Africa, and America, require to be 
raifed in hot-beds in fprins* for tranfplanta- 
tion into the full air in fummer; but the 
fourth fort being hardy, mod of its varieties 
may be raifed in the open ground; 

moft of the above annuals may be employ¬ 
ed in the pleafure-ground for variety, more 
particularly the Love-apples ami Egg-plants ; 
and the former alfo as culinary plants for their 
fruit as aforefaid ; but the Melongena , or 
Egg-plant, having great Angularity in their 
e gg-like fruit, merit a place in every curious 
garden : as to the Solanum nigrum, or Black 
Night-lhade, the common fort is never culti¬ 
vated ; but fome "of its belt varieties may be 
admitted in large gardens to increafe the va¬ 
riety ; and" if lome are alfo planted in pots, 
trained up ftraight, and placed in the green- 
houfe in October, they will remain green alt 
winter, and exhibit an agreeable variety dur¬ 
ing thatfeafon, with their umbels of ripe fruit. 

Their Propagation and Culture. 

As to thfe propagation and culture of all 
thefe annual Night-(hades, they are all eafily 
raifed from feed Town annually in the fpring; 
the three ten ier kinds in hot beds, for trans¬ 
plantation in May or June, and moft of the 
varieties of the Solanum nigrum in a warm 
border in April, alfo for tranfplanting. 

For tiie tender kinds. Love-apples, and 
Egg-plant, prepare a moderate hot-bed in 
March or April, ferving for thefe and other 
lender annuals, covered with a frame and 
ights, and moulded over within the frame 
With light rich earth fix inches thick, or may 
fow them in any hot-bed already made for 
other plants, fuch as cucumber beds. Sec. 
provided there is room, fowing the feeds" 
cither in the earth of the bed in fmall drills, 
or in pots and plunged in the hot-bed 1 and' 
when the plants come up, indulge them with 
freih air and occafiqhal waterings, in com¬ 
mon with the other plants of me hot-bed, 
and thin them where they (land too thick, 
that they may have room to gather fome 
ftrength previous to their tranfpLmtation ; or 
f they are pricked out upon aire/h hot-bed, 
will forward' them considerably, which 
more particularly ucceffury for the Egg- 
lauts. 

Obfcrve, 
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ObTerve, however, of the Love-apple 
Hinds, in particular, that towaids the lat¬ 
ter end of May, when the plants are from 
about four to fix or fereii inches high, and 
the feafon is become tolerably warm and 
fettled, plant them out finally in the full 
ground on fome warm border, placing them 
iingly at fome confiderable diftance, on ac¬ 
count of their large fpreading growth; plant¬ 
ing fome alfo againft a fouth fence, &c. 
to have the full fun, as well as for the ad¬ 
vantage of training their trailing branches 
along regularly; for, unlefs they havefupport, 
they will trail upon the ground, and over¬ 
spread the neighbouring plants, and not ripen 
their fruit; but being trained againft fome 
funny fence like a wall-tree, or to a treillage 
or flout Hakes, they will fhow themfelves to 
proper advantage, and ripen their fruit more 
eaily and perfect, and exhibit it more orna¬ 
mentally. i 

But the Afclongenas being raifed as above 
in a hot-hed, it is alfo adviiable to forward 
them as much *as pofliblc by the farther aid of 
one or more hot-beds, in order to run die 
plants up to a large growth, ar.d exhibit 
thetnfelves and fruit in full fize and perfection. 

Therefore when thefe fecdling egg plants 
are one or two inches high, having a frefh 
hot-bed i eady, prick them therein about four 
inches afunucr, cr plant fome in, fmall pots 
Iingly, and plunge them in the hot-bed, giv¬ 
ing water and occaiional ihade from the fun 
till they are frefh rooted, repeating the water¬ 
ings as occafion requires, and admit a due por¬ 
tion of frefh air every mild day by tilting the 
upper ends of the lights; then, when the 
plants have been forwarded about a month in 
this bed, fome may be thinned out with balls 
to their i oots, and placed upon another hot¬ 
bed fix or eight inches afundcr, managing 
them as before; it will ftill forward them 
more confideiably to a large ftature for flow¬ 
ering and fruiting in perfection; obferving, 
as they advance in height, to raife the frame 
by degrees in proportion: likewife in their ad¬ 
vanced growth, and as the warm feafon ap¬ 
proaches, begin to harden them gradually t 
the open air, in fine days; and towards th 
middle of June, the plants being grown tal 
and ftrong, and the feafon become warm am 
fettled, they fhould he removed into the fu 
air, finally to remain: when thofc growin 
in tiie earth of the bed may b« taken up, wit 
balls of earth to the roots, planting them eithc 
in the borders or in pots ; and thofe already i 
pOta may be^ifted into larger, and placed t 
adorn fpre-courts, or any other confpicuou 
.-compartments, where they will effedt a cu 


riotM tsriet jr, v)t^5th their egg-fhaped fruit, all 
the autWn feafon. 

The hardy kinds, eoefiftiog of feveral va¬ 
rieties, (Annuals) theoflspnngofthe 8slanum 
nigrum , or Common Black Ivight-fhade, are 
eafily raifed from feed, (own in the latter end 
of March or in April, moftly in a bed or bor¬ 
der of light card), feparatcly, in fmall (hallow 
drills, and the plants, when about three inches 
high, planted out about the borders atfd in 
pots: or they may be fown at once where they 
are to remain, in patches in the different com¬ 
partments, and the plants afterwards thinned 
to one in each place ; or may fow fome of die 
foreign varieties, in particular, in a hot-bed, 
to raife and forward them more effectually, 
planting them put as above.—Thus, in either 
method, they will arrive to a flowering ftatc 
in July, and produce their umbels of berries 
in autumn ; obferving, if defigued to keep any 
of the more curious lorts as long as pofliblc, 
they muff lie potted, and placed in the green- 
houfe, where they will remain all winter. 

Hardy Shrubby Kinds. 

There is oue hardy Ihrubhy ipecies, com¬ 
prehending fome varieties, moftly wild climb¬ 
ing plants of the hedges, in England and moll 
parts of Europe, but are retained in many 
gardens for vai ietv. 

5. Solanum Dulcamara. 

Bittcr-fwect, or ClimbinglVtody Night-Jhadc. j 
Rifes with long, flexuous, inermous, woody* 
(talks,. climbing, by fupport, many feet high ; 
oblong, pointed leaves, with the upper ones 
halberd-ftiapcd ; and cymofe clufters of fmall 
blue flowers, fuccceded by bunches of fina'.l, 
oval, red berries. 

Vanities .] Common blue-flowered, as a- 
bove — White-flowered—Variegated wliire- 
ftriped- leaved-— Gold-ftripcd-Ieavcd—-African 
thick-leaved, formerly ranged as a diftindt 
fpecics, bdt proves to be only a variety of the 
Solatium Dulcamara. 

Thev all flower in June, July, and Augull, 
and the berries ripen foon after. 

All the varieties of this fpccies arc of the 
climbing tribe, and durable in root and fte n, 
See. but deciduous in leaf. The common fort 
grows wild in field-hedges, in molt parts of 
Europe* climbing over the neighbour plants; 
and is often cultivated in fhrubbcrics as a 
climber, in afTcmblage with the varieg^fpd 
forts.—But the variegated kiuds are in moft 
efteem as garden plants, for the beauty of 
their elegant ftriped leaves, and are therefore 
much employed as climbers. 

As to the African thick-leaved variety, it 
being tender, requires to be potted, and treat¬ 
ed as a green-houfe plant. 

Ail 
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All the liardy Varieties, however, i. e, jhe MdidHShrdhby Nighi-jfoi&.] Rifes witt* a 
common, and two Aliped kinds, &e. (hrubby; prickly ftetn,,biunchtisg two or three 
grow freely almoft airy where in the feet’high, with thebvanches al(o armed with 
ground: the common fort, in particular, will (pines; wedge-fliaped, a qg ular, entire, fame* 
uccced alfo in any clofe place, fo is often what hairy leaves, prickly on both tides; and 
planted even in towns and cities; and all longifti bunches of blue flowers at the tides of 
thefe forts, .confidcred -as climbers, are pro- the branches, fucceeded by round, golden*, 
per furniture for (hruhberies, borders of fhady yellow fruit, the fize of cherries ; ripening in 
walks, &c. groves, and thickets, and to run winter. 

over arbours; allowing them fupport of ftakes, 9. Solanum vcrbefcifolium 7 

or placed to climb upon bufhes, &c. Allow Verbafeum-lcaved, Downy , American Night- 

the variegated forts generally a dry and rather /hade. ] Rifes with a (hrubby, inermous ftem, 

poor foil, otherwise they will be inclined to branching a yard high, or more; oval, eu- 

grow too vigorous, and become plain, that is, -ire, downy leaves, and compound umbels of 

lole their variegation:—They are oafily pro- flowers at *the axillas of the branches, fuc- 

pagated by layeis and cuttings, in autumn, cceded by fmall round berries. 

winter, or fpnng, and they will all be well 10. Solanum fanflum. 

rooted by autumn following, and fit for tranf- Palejline Shrubby Nightfhade.] Rifes with 

plantation, cither in nuriery rows, or at once (hrubby,prickly ftems; oblique, egg-oval, re- 

where they arc to remain. pandous, downy, prickly leaves. 

Shrubby (^ren-houfe Kinds. if. Solanum mammofum. 

There arc matender (hrubby forts of. Dug-fruited Virginia Night-Jhade .j Rifes 
the quality of grccn-houfc plants, fome of I with upright, herbaceous, prickly (talks; heart- 
which a 10 retained in our gardens for orna- fliaped, angular! y-loba ted, hairy, prickly 
meat and variety •, which being exotics from leaves; and inverted pear-(haped yellow fruit, 
warm countries, muft be kept in pots, in or- 12. Solanum qucrcifolium. 
der for moving to flicker in winter, Oak-leaved Peruviam Night-Jhade .] Hath 

6. Solanum Pfcudo-capjicum. angular, flexuofe, jnermous (talks; oblong, 

(Rafiard-Capjicum)—commonly called Amo- luiuate-pinnatifid leaves, and cymofe bunches 

mum Plinii, or lVinter Cherry .] Rifes with a of flowers. 

(lirubbv, upright, inennous, green (talk, Thefe feven tender fpccies flower here in 
branching numeroufly and crc&ly all around, June, July, and Auguft; and they all ripen 
three or (our feet high, funning a regular their fruit abundantly in the end of autumn, 
head, garniflied with narrow, fpcar-fliaped, and in winter. 

icpandous leaves ; and white flowers, in feflile They are moftly of (hrubby growth, dura- 
umbels, from the tides of the branches, fut- ble in root, (lem, and branches, and retain their 
cceded by many beautiful red berries, like leaves moft part of the year. The firft two 
cherries, appearing very ornamental all winter, .forts arc the moft noted of thefe kinds in the 
Variety."] With yellow berries. j Engliflt gardens, but the firft fort moft of all; 

Both the varieties are beautiful (hrubby 1 however, all the forts merit culture, to in- 
plants from Madeira, flowering in June, July, fereafe flic variety in the grecn-houfe collcc- 
and Auguft, and the fruit ripens in autumn'cion, as they will form a pretty divertity, both 
and winter, which in both forts are of the in their flowers and fruit, moft part of the 
lhape and fize of common cherries, but not year, but particularly in autumn and winter, 
eatable ; appearing very beautiful all the win- when the fruit ripens, which exhibits a very 
ter feafon; effc&ing a pretty variety in the ornamental appearance, 
gree.i-houfe collection. " Their Propagation and Culture. 

7. Solanum J'odomeum. The propagation of all thefe green-houfe 

Apple of Sodomy Pomum Amoris , or Shrubby lorts is principally by feed in a hot-bed in the 

African Love-Apple.] Rifes with a (hrubby, fpring, and the feed of the principal forts may 
prickly (talk, branching two or three feet boobpined at the nurferies and fced-iliops. 
ltvgh, "having the brandies alfo armed with Therefore,, in March or April, prepare fomc 

fpines ; ob-oval, pinnatifid-finuated, prickly pots of rich light earth, in which low the feed 
leaves, with the fegments obtufc; and la rge j thinly; and .cover it half an inch deep, and 
blue flowers in bunches, from the tides of the | plunge the pots in any* common hot-bed, un- , 
branches, having prickly calyces; fucceeded 1 der frames and lights, giving frequent refrefli- 
hy large, rountf, eomprefled, yellow fruit, raents of witter, and the plants will foon come 
the fize of a fmall apple, ripening in winter, up, when a due portion of frelh air muft be 

8. Solanum indicum . admitted daily, together with repetitious ot 
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moderate waterings occafionally; and when 
the feedlings are' about two or three inches 
high, it is advifable to prick them out upon 
another hot-bed ; which being framed, and 
earthed fix or eight incites deep, plant the 
feedlings therein, lix inches apart, giving wa¬ 
ter, and (hade from the fun, till rooted. It is 
alfo eligible to prick (oine out in fmall pots 
fingly, and plunge them alfo in a hot-bed; 
oblerving in hoth methods to give frequent 
waterings, and admit a large (nare of frefli 
air every day, by tilting the lights; and as 


proper pots (twenty-fours), and the already 
potted plants fluffed into larger, placing them 
in the ihadc for a week or fortnight; manag¬ 
ing them afterwards as other fhrubby exotics 
of the green-houfe. 

Tender Shrubby Kinds for the Hot-Houfe. 

Under this head is comprifed four or fire 
tender fhrubby exotics, from the warm parts 
of America and Africa, and require the aid of 
a (love ro preferve them in this country ; fo 
are kept in pots, and placed in that depart¬ 
ment for variety. 

M . Solanum igneum. 
ery-thorned American Night-fade."] Rifes 
with a fhrubby prickly Atm, branching a 
yard or more high, clofely armed with fiery- 
red thorns; fpear-fhaped, acuminated leaves, 
revoluttp at the bafe ; and fimple racemous 
cl ufters of white flowers at the Tides of the 
branches, fucceedcd by red, chcrry-tike ber¬ 
ries. 

14. Sola no m guineenfe. 

Guinea Night-fade .} Rifes with a fhrubby, 
inermous ftem, branching five or fix feet 
high, having alfo fmooth branches; oval, 
entire leaves, and very flemler lateral pe¬ 
duncles, terminated by branches of fmall 
white flowers, fuccceded by round yellow ber¬ 
ries. 

15. Solanum tomentofum. 

Tomentofe yEthiopian Night fade."] Rifes 
•with a fhrubby, tomentofe, prickly ftem,' 
branching two or three feet high, armed with 
acerofe prickles ; hcart-fliapcd, repandous, 
iiicrmous, woolly leaves; and bunche# ,0/ 
fmall purple-dufted flowers, fucceedeJ by gol¬ 
den-yellow ft pit, the Gze of gopfeberries. 

This fnfc &s'is remarkable for its tomen¬ 
tofe MMpy, it being almoft totally covered 

Kt’M bahamtnfe. 

'Baiuma Night-^sdt .] Rifes with a fhrub- 


by, prickly ftem, branching feveral feet high, 
fpear-fhaped, obtufe, repandous leaves, reflex¬ 
ed in the margin ; and fimple clufters of blue 
flowers at the fides of the branches, futcecded 
by red berries. 

17. Solanum trilohatum. 


Trilobate Jamaica Night-fade.] Rifes with 
a flender, fhrubby, prickly ftem, branching 
five or fix feet high; weoge-fhaped, moftly 
trilobate fmooth leaves, and fome with* five 
lobes ; and fmall white flowers fingiy, fuc- 
ceedcd by fmall fruit, the fixe of elder-berries. 
18. Solanum bomrienfe . 

Bonarian Shrubby Night fade .] Shrubby 
ftalks; and wedge-fhaped linuated leaves. 

All thefe tender fhrubby Solanums for the 
ftove colled!sons muft always be kept in pots 
of light rich earth, and retained inofl part of 
the year 'in the ftove, except about two or 
three months in the heat of fummer ; and 
thus they will flower annually, and ripen plen¬ 
ty of fruit. 

7 'hey are all propagated by feed in a hot¬ 
bed in the fpring; fowiiig it in pots of light 
earth, and plunge diem in the hot-bed or 
when the plants arc come up two or three 
inches high, prick them feparately in fmall 
pots, which plunge alfo in the hot-bed, or 
bark-bed, and manage them afterwards as 
other fhrubby exotics of the ftove. 

Their propagation may alfo be tried by 
cuttings : planting them in pots, plunge them 
in the bark-bed, and cover them dole down 
with a hand-glafs. 

Hardy , Herbaceous , Efculent Kinds. 

Under this head is comprifed only one fpe- 
cies, Potatoe ; having already mentioned a 
culinary fpecies, among ther tender annual 
kinds, viz. Lycoperficon, or Love-Apple, fome- 
times cultivated as an efculent, as well as an 
ornamental plant; but the moil valuable cf- 
culcnt in this genus is the Tuberous-rooted 
Night fade, commonly called Potatoe, com¬ 
prehending feveral varieties, ail of hardy tem¬ 
perature, and which, for their fine, large, 
eatable roots, may be fa id to be the nioft pro¬ 
fitable culinary efculcms in the world, as they 
may be obtained in great plenty die year 
round, and are almoft univerfally admired 
by all ranks of people ; and in maoy coun- 
tries are become a principal article of food 
among the common people. But Linnteqg, 
and fome other modem botanifts, as we for¬ 
merly remarked, conftdcring all the Night- 
fhades of the lurid tribe of plants, i. e. nich. 
whofc foliage, &c. a flume a gloomy-green 
colour, of an ominous afpeft, thereby fup- 
pofe the plants to be more or lefs poifonous; 
not excepting the potatoe, though in a very 
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fmall degree t and it is faid a dulinefs attends 
the conftant eating of them, and fometimes 
a griping, more efpecially when any confi- 
derable quantity is boiled and eaten in broth 
or foups, before the juice has been previoully 
boiled out in another water. However, when 
Potatoes arc thoroughly well boiled, roafted, 
or baked, they prove a very palatable and 
wholefome root, either to eat alone, or as 
fauce to flefti-meat, though they are cooked 
in various wavs, in all of which they are ex¬ 
ceedingly profitable for the fervice of a family." 

The botanifts admit of only one real fpe- 
cies of the Potatoe, comprehending feveral 
varieties, as above obfe'rved, differing in the 
form, colour, and other properties of the 
root, and colour of the flowers. 

19. Solanum tuberofum. 

1 uberous-rootedPeruvian Night-Jhade, com¬ 
monly called Potatoe .] Hath a tuberous root, 
emitting numerous fibres, productive of many 
large roundifti, and oblongiih, flertiy, edible 
tubers ; and immediately from the root rife 
herbaceous, flexuofe, fmooth (talks, fomewhat 
ercdtly, a yard long, garnifhed with large 
pinnated leaves, of feveral pair of entire lobes ; 
and terminated by fubdivided peduncles, fup- 
porting bunches of final! purple, or white flow¬ 
ers, in the different varieties, fuccceded by 
roundifli fruit, furnifhing ripe feed in autumn. 

It is the tubers of the root only of this plant 
that is eatable ; the fruit, the produtt of the 
(talk, is never ufed in culinary preparations, 
only fometimes while green to pickle. 

Varieties. ] It comprehends two principal 
varieties, viz.—Red-rooted Potatoe, generally 
producing reddifh or purple flowers.—White- 
rooted Potatoe, commonly bearing white 
flowers.—Each or which principal varieties 
comprife feveral intermediate ones, fuch as 
—Round-red—Oblong-red—Pale-red— Dark¬ 
led — Rough-red — bmooth-Red — Red and 
white — Early dwarf-red — Round-white— 
oblong white—Kidney-draped white—Large 
red-ended white kidney- fliaped—Early dwarf 
white—Large conglomerated American Po¬ 
tatoe, being generally cluftcred together con- 
flderably, each root or tuber attaining a pro¬ 
digious large fize, being in eftimation princi¬ 
pally for residing cattle. 

t This fpecies. Solatium tuber ofum, is fuppofed 
to be originally a native of Peru, where the 
natives of the country commonly call it Ba¬ 
tatas, and hence it here derived the European 
name Potatoe. 

It may be confidcred both as an annual and 
perennial; obferving in the fifft cafe, that the 
fame individual root itj only of one year’s dura¬ 
tion j for being planted in fpring, each root 
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fends out numerous oft-Fets, becoming proper 
Potatoes by autumn following, at which time 
the faid parent roots will be almofl totally de¬ 
cayed ; hence it becomes an annual: but ia 
the fecond cafe, the off-fets of thre parent root 
remaining found till the next year, when, 
they alfo furnifli an abundant fuppfy of off- 
fets, hereby the fpecies is perpetuated in great 
abundance from year to year, and becomes of a 
perennial nature: remarking, however, that a 
frefh plantation muft be performed every fpring. 

With refpeiSt to the properties of the differ¬ 
ent varieties of Potatoes for ufe, there is no 
very material difference; though the red forts 
were formerly in greateft efleem, and, in our 
opinion, are equally good as the Whites; though 
of late years, the Potatoe cultivators about Lon-* 
don, and other parts who raife confiderable 
quantities annually, generally prefer the round, 
and oblong White, or whitifb-red forts and 
kidney kinds, as being efteemed to be both 
more prolific in produce, more faleable in 
market, as well as the fineft eating Potatoes, 
therefore they have almoft totally negle&ed 
the culture pf the fine large red Potatoes, 
which by many are held fuperior to the others 
for riebnefs of flavour. It is, however, pro¬ 
per to cultivate a due fhare of the beft forts of 
each kind, all of which are raifed in great plen¬ 
ty by cuttings of the roots, that is, the Potatoes 
cut into feveral pieces, and being planted in 
the fpring, each multiplies into a large cluftcr 
of new Potatoes, fit for ufe the following fum- 
mer, autumn, and winter ; fometimes the eaily 
forts will be fit to take up for ufe in June or 
the beginning of July, of the fize of large wal- 
nuts; only fmall quantities at a time in this 
early growth, ju(l for immediate ufe, as they 
will not keep good above a day or two : but 
;o wards the latter end of July, aud in Auguft, 
hey will bp grown to fome tolerable fize, 
when they may be taken up in larger fup- 
plies ; ana in September the roots will haye at¬ 
tained almoft full growth and maturity, to dig 
up in more confiderable quantities as may be 
required; though not in general in the later 
main crops for long keeping, till O&obcr; 
fo may continue lifting fome oceafionally as 
wanted, from June or July, till O&obcr afore - 
faid, or beginning of November, when the, 
main crops will be full grown j at which pe¬ 
riod of growth, and not before, they are in 
:he higheft perfection ; and the moderately large 
full-grown Potatoes are coniiderably finer eat¬ 
ing than the fmall ones, which generally eat 
waxy, livery, and watery, entirely devoid of 
that fine ricn mealy flavour peculiar to large 
full-grown Potatoes, nor are they altogether 
fo wholefome for general ufe. 

6 R 2 Obferv - 
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Ohfervations on their gtneralCuItur*. 

Potatoes may be obtained for ->ufe plenti¬ 
fully aimed the year round j the early forts 
being planted forward in the fpring, they often 
afford tolerable little Potatoes fit to take up in 
June and July following, as formerly obferved, 
efpecially* in the' rich wuritj grounds about 
London, where they generally begin taking 
them up for market'in June, before they are 
a quarter grown, or as loon as they attain the 
fize of good walnuts, and thence continue 
taking them up occafumally till the general 
crops arrive to full growth in the latter end 
of Odlober; both becaufe early Potatoes fetch 
an extra price, and that the ground may be 
cleared time enough for the reception of fome 
'other crops, fuch as turneps, cole-worts, cab¬ 
bage, favoys, ike. for winter, in which there 
is a double advantage ; which may alfo be 
pradifed in private gardens, taking up fraall 
quantities at a time, juft for the immediate 
fupply of a family; fuffering, however, great 
part of the main crops of Potatoes to remain 
untouched until September and October, to at¬ 
tain mature growth, and thereby obtain the 
roots in their ultimate pcrfe&ion, both for 
eating and long keeping: for Potatoes that 
are taken up before they have had their full 
growth, confequently prove inferior both in 
file, quality and duration *, but fome of the 
main crops being permitted to continue grow¬ 
ing till autumn, about the latter end of Octo¬ 
ber, or beginning of November, as above 
faid, till the (talks or haulm begin to decay, 
the roots will be arrived to full maturity ; and 
being then taken out of the ground in due 
time, and houfed in fome clofe dry apartment, 
they will keep in good perfection for eating 
all winter and fpring, until die arrival of the 
new crops next iummer. 

All the varieties of Potatoes may be culti¬ 
vated with fuccefs in any open fituation, both 
in gardens and the open fields ; very confi- 
derable quantities being now cultivated in the 
fields round London, and moft other great 
towns, for the fupply of markets, they prov¬ 
ing very beneficial crops ; and fome of the main 
crops in fields being cleat cd off in due time, the 
ground is often fown with wheat, which ge¬ 
nerally fucceeds remarkably well immediately 
after Potatoes. 

As to the American Clufter-Potatoe, it 
generally grows to a vaft fize, f in a conglo¬ 
merated or cluttered manner, each often 
weighing fevcr&l pounds, and, at prefent is 
cultivated chiefly for feeding of cattle. Its 
cujfeirc is the fame as the common forts, only 
requires more room to grow. 

’ Ail the forts delight in a moderately light 
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dry foil, and open fituation, and if enriched 
with dung, the greater fuccefs may be expect¬ 
ed. c 

The plants are propagated moft commonly 
by the root, *. e. tire rotatoe, either whole 
or cut in pieces, each cutting forming a pro¬ 
per fet or plant: and being planted in March 
or t April, in rows two or three feet afunder, 
twelve or eighteen inches apart in the raws, 
and four or five inches deep, they come up 
in a month or fix weeks after, requirin'* nt* 
other culture than a little hoeing to kil? the 
weeds, and loofen the ground ; and each let 
will thus multiply into a large duller, juft 
within the furface of the earth, attaining full 
growth the lame year, fit to dig up for ule in 
autumn, continuing good till iummer follow¬ 
ing. See their General Method of Propaga¬ 
tion, &c. 

As Potatoes, therefore, arc the moft profit¬ 
able of all our efculent roots, and being of 
eafy culture, their cultivation.merits univer¬ 
sal attention for the fervice of families of all 
ranks, and are now in many places cultivated 
to great advantage for the fupply of the mar¬ 
kets, where they always proved veryfaleablc 
commodity. 

General Afrthod and Seafon of Propagation, 

proper Soil, tsfe. and Method of Planting. 

The general method of propagating Pota¬ 
toes is by the root or Potatoc itfclf, being the 
tuberous eatable part of the root, and the on¬ 
ly part to plant for propagation; and which 
may be planted either v'hole or cut in pieces, 
as formerly mentioned, and each planted fepa- 

ratdy at certain diftances, directed below.__ 

Potatoes may alfo be raiftd from feed, by 
way of experiment, to gain new’ varieties: by 
roots, however, is the only eligible method of 
propagation for general culture. 

Firtt by Roots.—As we above obferved, 
the propagation by roots being by, planting the 
tubers or Potatoes thcmfclves, a" proper quan¬ 
tity ftiould be procured in dine time in the 
fpring for planting, obierving always to pro¬ 
cure the fined moderately large roots of the 
refpe&ivc varieties for fets ; though fome ufe 
only the (mail chats for planting; but wc 
have always found that the middling, or full- 
fized roots, generally yielded the Jargeft Po¬ 
tatoes in return. Likcwife obferve, tnat it is 
of much importance to change your fets; that 
is, not always continue ufmg thofc of your 
own crops, or of any other place conftantly, 
but every two or three years at moft procure 
a fret h parcel of fome different diftant growth, 
which will be found of great advantage, both 
in preventing a dcgcneiucy, and In the good- 
new of the crops; remarking likewife, the 
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fets, when final! * are fttmetimes-jdanted whole, wards the time for planting j and if after the 
but qiore generally each cut in three, fcrnr, or ploughing# the furface is rough and 1 fiubbom, 
more pieces, preferving one or more eyes, or a good harrowing will be propel for the better 
buds; to each cutting : they, however, (hould reception of the plants, 
not be cut until juft the time for planting. Then with refpe& to the method and or« 

The general leafon for planting Potatoes is der of planting the Potatoes, they are planted 
from about the middle or the latter end of Fe- either with a dibble, or holed in with a fpade, 
bruary to the middle of April j remarking or drilled in with an hoe. See. as hereafter ex- 
tliat the early .forts, &c. for forward crops, plained, -in rows two feet afunder, twelve or 
muf be planted in the latter end of February, fifteen inches diftant in each row, and not 
and early in March, in a dry warm fituafion; nore than four or five inches deep, as 
but for the general crops, March, and the diredfed below ; remarking^ however, the 
firft fortnight in April, is the mod eligible American ciuftered Potatoc in particular 
planting feafon; efpecially in raoift land, as (hould generally be allowed a yard difiance 
if planted earlier, and much wet fhould fuc- between the rows; but fume advife all the 
ceed, it might rot the fets, more particularly forts to be planted at that di fiance in the fiekl- 
if cuttings : though in cafes of neceffity, where culture, in order both to admit of horfe-hoc- • 
the ground is not ready, &c. Potatoes may be ing frequently between the rows, to loofen 
planted any time in April, or even in May, the furface of the earth effedlually, and to al¬ 
and will yield tolerable crops by O&ober: low a greater fcope for growth, and a more 
however, thofe planted towards the middle or free admiftion of fun ana free air, to give all 
latter end of March, and early in April, are the chance pofiible for improving the iize of 
principally to be depended on for the main the Potatoes; however, two feet is fufficient. 
crops to attain full perfection. But as to the particular methods of planting 

Obfervc, as to the proper (filiation and foil [them, the following are occafionally pra&ifeti,' 
in which to plant Potatoes, always allow dec. dibble planting, drill planting, holing-in- 
them an open expofure, and tolerably dry ii- planting, and bcdding-in-plancing. 
tuation ; and as to foil, they are generally the .By.Dibblc-pJaming.—This being the mo ft 

moft profperous in a moderately light pliable general method may be performed either with 
ground ; none better than a good fandy loam, a common laigc garden dibble, blunted at the 
in which they commonly yield fine crops; bottom, making holes therewith about four 
however, chuie any the moft convenient mo- or five inches deep, at the diftance before 
dcrately light land,' of a pliant free-working mentioned, chopping one fet in each hole as 
nature^ and not wet ; and moft generally you go on, and (Iriking the earth over them ; 
fiich as has been in conftant digging or plough- but thofe who plant, large quantities in fields, 
ing before, or occafionally in grafs-fward ; ob- have generally a Potatoc-dibble for this pur- 
ferving in the former cafe, that it the ground pofe, being a large long dibble, about a yard 
be rather poor, be fure to beftow a good coat in length, with a crofs handle at top for both 
of dung, to be dug or ploughed in ; but if the hands, having the lower end thick, blunt, and 
ground is in lward, and a fretli good foil, (hod with iron about fix inches up, the 
hardly any dung will he required; for the {iron being alfo.obtufc or blunted at the lower 
lward being digged or ploughed in properly, I end: and about four or five inches from 
it generally anfwcrs the purpole of dung tkv. ti e bottom is fixed an iron Ihonldcr, crofs- 
firit vear, and is commonly productive of ex- ways, three inches length on each fide, rang- 
o llentcrops. ing parallel with the top crofs-ltandle.; both 

The ground may either bo digged or for the convenience of a tread for uling tlw 
ploughed tor the reception of the plants. The feet occafionally to thruft it into the ground, 
digging is generally the moft practicable for and that by (hiking it in always to the lhoul- 
ga^dens, and being performed one full fpade der, it makes the holes all ah equal depth, 
deep will be fufficient ; and as to. thcplotigh- With this instrument one perfon is employed in 
ing, this is commonly pradtifed lot-huge making the holes a foot or more afunder, whilft 
quantities in fields, being careful to plough’ another follows clofe after, and immediately 
the full depth ; and, if not graft-ground, if drops one Potatoe-fet in each hole; then the 
ploughed again crofs-ways it will be the ground is well waked or harrowed over to co- 
greater advantage ; or in itubborn land, two ver in all the holes properly. But in gardens, 
or three ploughing* may be neceffary to di- where only moderate quantities arc plumed 
vide and break, the foil properly, performing for family ufe, the dibbling-in the fers may be 
the firft ploughing in autumn or beginning of performed with any common garden dibble, 
winter, and crofs-ploughcd in Ipring to- thick and blunt at the lower end as hinted 

** ' above; 
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above} and one perfon may both dibble die 
holes and drop the feta as he goes on, ftrik- 
ing the earth in upon them with the dibble, 
and afterwards rake the ground,—See the ar¬ 
ticles Dibble and Planting. 

By Drill-planting.—Drills may be formed 
either with a large hoe or plough, two foct 
afunder, and four or five inches deep, in which 
drop the fets, a foot afunder, and cover them 
in with the earth equally the depth of the drill. 

By Holing-in-planting«—This is perform¬ 
ed with a fpade. *A man, having a light handy 
fyade, and beginning at one end ot the line, 
takes out a fpit of earth, forms a fmall aper¬ 
ture four or five inches deep, another perfon 
dire&ly following after drops a let in the hole, 
the earth of the next fpit immediately coveis 
it up, and fo on to the end. 

By Furrow-planting.—This is fometimes 
performed in fields, in very light pliable land, 
and is performed l>y dropping the fets in the 
furrow immediately alter the plough, and the 
ploughing of the next furrow turns the earth 
in upon the fets of the firfi ; and in another 
furrow two feet from this, drop another row 
of fets, which are covered in as above; and 
lo on till the whole is finifoed. 

By Trenching-in.—This is fometimes prac- 
tifed in gardens, in light ground, by way of 
experiment, and is effected as they proceed in 
digging or trenching the ground, being trench¬ 
ed* in the common way, each trench two 
lpades wide, and one fpade deep, placing one 
vow of Potatoes in each trench. Beginning, 
therefore, at one end of the ground, open a 
trench the proper width and depth, as above, 
then paling in the top.of the next trench deep¬ 
ly, together with fome good dung in the hot- ] 
tom of the firft, levelling it evenly ; then dig- 
ging along about half the width of the next or 
teepnd trenchi turn the earth into the firft 
upon the dung* only two or three inches 
depth, and upon which lay the Potatoe-lets 
in a row along the middle a foot or more 
afunder : then digging along the reft or whole 
width of the faid fecond trench a moderate 
fpade deep, turning the earth thereof into the 
firft trench, over the lets, three or four inches 
deep; this done, dung the bottom of the open 
trench, and proceed with the digging and 
planting as before; and thus continue trench 
. and trench to the end. 

' By Balding-in —This is fometimes done in 

low wettifti land, for the fake* of raifing the 
beds, and finking the alleys deep enough to 
drain off the too copious moifturc, and is thus 
performed. The ground is divided into four, 
five, or fix feet wide beds, with alleys two,or 
ihree feet wide between bed and bed ; and the 



becUhctng digged, the Potatoe faa may then 
be tdttcba upon die furface in rowtilengthyife; 
asid dien dig out the alleys a fpade deep^ call¬ 
ing the earth thereof over the fets about three 
or four Inches thick; or the alleys may be firft 
digged out to rails die beds, anu the lets then 
pl anted with a dibble in the common method., 
Thus, by either of. thefe methods, in wet 
ground, the alleys being funk, and the bedl 
raifed, the alleys drain off the redundant moif- 
ture, which might rot the fets before they 
begin to fprout. 

In the above method of planting in beds, 
it is fometimes performed on grafs fward; 
marking out ‘beds as above, with alleys be¬ 
tween, of proportionable width ; then, with¬ 
out digging the beds, the Potatoe lets arc 
placed immediately upon the fward, at proper 
diftanecs ; the alleys are then digged, and the 
fpits turned grafs-iide downward upon the beds, 
over the fets, covering them die proper depth 
as above, in which, if any additional depth is 
wanted, it may be fupplicd from the under 
earth of the alleys; and thus the fets being 
between two fyvards, they will grow, and 
often are produ&vie of very good crops, if per¬ 
mitted to have full growth; and when pro¬ 
ceeding rottake them up, may readily turn oft' 
the tup fward under which to gather the pro¬ 
duce. 

But Potatoes are occafionally planted in 
fome other different methods by way of expe¬ 
riment, fuch as planting them in fmall clumps 
of three, four, or five lets together, fifteen or 
eighteen inches afunder, ana five or fix feet 
between the clumps; fo that when the plants 
(hoot into ftalks afoot or two long, thefe are 
Jayed down along in the ground in different 
directions, and eaithcd over three or foui 
inches, repeating the layings once or twice as 
j the ftems advance in length, ea: thing them 
over as above; they ftriking root in the ground, 

, produce Potatoes accordingly their whole 
j length as far as they are layed m the earth, 
j But in all the above methods of planting 
Potatoes, thofe of dibhling-in, drilling, and 
holing-in, &c. in continued lows, arc the 
mod in practice; and more generally, the 
ground being properly prepared ny digging or 
ploughing, the dibbling them in being themoft 
ready anu expeditious, is the mod commonly 
praltifed. 

Culture ef the Plants. 

The .Potatoes being however planted in 
either of the above methods, it now remains 
to fpeak of their future management; obferv- 
ing, therefore, they are to remain in the fame 
place to grow to perfection and as to cul¬ 
ture, when the plants come up, Und weeds 
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Begin to over-run the ground,, they require 
only two or three hoeings to kill the weeds, 
and lofefcn die furface of the foil {the Pota¬ 
toes generally coming up in about a month 
or five or fix weeks after planting, being ge¬ 
nerally accompanied by numerous weeds, 
which fhould be hoed down in due time, be¬ 
fore they grow large and overfpread the fur-, 
facet or over-top tne plants; performing the 
hoeings generally in dry weather by broad- 
hoeing, or in fields by horfe-hoeing, for the 
greater expedition ; repeating the hoeings ac¬ 
cording as the future growth of weeds fliall 
render it neceffary, as well as to ilir and loofen 
the furface of the ground about and between 
the plants, which will alfo prove very bene¬ 
ficial culture in improving their general growth. 
After, however, two good hoeings, the plants 
will generally be advanced fufficidntly out of 
the reach of weeds, and become fo fpreading 
as to prevent their future progrefs, when no 
farther care will he required till the Potatoes 
are arrived to perfection. In hoeing Potatoes, 
many take the pains to hoe up a ridge of 
earth dole to each fiJe of every row of plants 
in the firft or fecond hoeing, to ftrengthen 
their growth more effedually, and render 
than more prolific, as the bottom of the ftalks, 
fo landed up, generally emitting roots in the 
earth that become productive ot Potatoes the 
fame as the principal.roots.—*Thus far is the 
principal culture of Potatoes, they hardly ever 
requiring any farther care after June ana July; 
but the crops, however, continue growing 
till autumn, and the main crops in parti¬ 
cular, which you deiign (ball hand to have 
their full growth, will continue growing till 
October, or till tbe haulm begins to decay in 
November, when the Potatoes being full 
grown, they ftiould be then wholly taken up 
before the, arc attacked by froft, and depos¬ 
ed in fome'dry apartment for keeping; remark¬ 
ing, however, as we before obferved, that 
new Potatoes being by many required as for¬ 
ward in the fcafon as poffible -, and fometimes 
the early forts, growing in warm rich land, 
atFord young Potatoes in June and July* as 
big as walnuts, or little apples, in which cafe 
may begin to dig up fome for prefent ulcj 
though only a few fhould be taken up at a 
time at this early fcafon, juft by way. of rarity, 
not more than can be ufed in a day or two ; 
for; being not a quarter grown, they will not 
keep long out of the ground ; if even but a 
few days, they will neither hoik bake, or eat 
well; but as before intimated, they in the more 
advanced part of July and in Auguft, will 
have attained fome confiderable growth, to 
take up in large quantities; fo may continue 
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Adi taking «p a few • at a ttme <MScafiomlly» 
fo as tp have a conftant fupply from June or 
July, till the perfedion of opr general crops ini 
September, Odober, and November. 

Method 0/ digging them up, and houfing them 
for Jvinter and Spring Vfe. 

As to the method of digging up the Pota¬ 
toes for ufe, it is moft commonly performe 
in gardens with a three-tined fork ; and forae^ 
times in fields they are ploughed up for th- 
fake of making quicker difpatch for conlidere 
able quantities; but tbe forking thefo up- 
however, makes the cleaned work; and 
there are Potatoe-forks for the purpofe, being 
made with flat tines, blunted at the point, and 
fixol upon a fpade-handle. Moft country 
fmiths know how to make them ; and are fold 
at the iron-mongers, and at many of the nur- 
feries. 

Previous to the digging up the Potatoes, the 
haulm fhould be cleared %way for fome con-- 
fiderable fpacc clofe to the ground, turning it 
off in heaps, to clear the furface, for die 
greater convenience and expedition in digging, 
&c. then, if intended to fork them up, pro¬ 
ceed by firft opening a trench along one end 
of the ground one ipadc wide and deep, and 
then go on with the digging up the Potatoes 
the fame depth, having large baikets, &c. 
placed, in which to throw them as they are. 
digged up, being careful to dig all die ground 
regularly along fpit and fpit, the bottom part 
of the haulm remaining to each root will be 
fome diredion for placing the fork, turning 
the fpits clean up before you into the open 
trench, and pick the Potatoes of each plant 
clean out, great and finall, as you go on, and 
j put them in the bafkets. As you advance 
1 with the digging, continue clearing off.the 
haulm upon the dug ground in heaps, which 
may afterwards-be burned to ferveus manure, 
ana thus proceed till the whole is digged up, 
taking the opportunity, whilft dry, to houfe 
thofe di redly that are intended for-long keep¬ 
ing. 

The taking up Rita toes by the plough is 
performed by. ploughing the ground in the 
common method, which turns up the Pota¬ 
toes very expeditioufly to Ae top, fcvptal hands 
following immediately after to pick them clean 
out. 

Immediately after the Potatoes are taken up,, 
pick out all the put and bruifed ones; likewiie 
may fort out Ae fmall chats from the, large 
Ware, and-then let the main crops -for keep¬ 
ing be houfed, when they are perfcdly dry, 
in fome dry clofe place, .well defended from 
the free air, wet, and froft, in. which the Po¬ 
tatoes may bfr depolited in a large heap, if 

brought 
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brought in quite dry ; previoufly clearing 
them from ail adhering earth-and hbres, &c. 
for the drier and cleaner they are houfed. it 
will prove advantageous in keeping them in 
greater perfection, covering the whole, how¬ 
ever, at laft, witli a good thicknefs of dry 
ilraw, and keep the apartment clofc ihut; 
for the more the external air is excluded the 
better they will keep. 

Thus the main crops of Potatoes being 
taken up and houfed, they will remain found 
all winter and fpring, till the arrival of new 
ones next fummer, as we before remarked, 
provided they arc well defended, as above, 
from wet anil froft. 

It is, howcier, to he remarked, that at the 
approach offering, January, February, March, 
and April, many of the Potatoes will vegetate 
ami Ip rout forth in the houfe, fo lhould be 
turned over occafionally, and dill continue a 
thick covering of draw, to exclude the exter¬ 
nal air as much as poflible, and they will 
keep till June. 

Raifing them from Seed. 

By Seed.—This is very tarcly praiSlifcd, 
bccaufc their great incicalc by roots render it 
unncceflary ; befrdcs, the propagation by roots 
is conlidcrabiy the mod expeditious and effec¬ 
tual method: fo that railing Potatoes from 
feed is only fometimes pradtifed by way of 
experiment, and to try to gain new varieties. 
However, when this is intended, let fome of 
the fir ft flowering-plants be marked for feed, 
which gather in autumn when full ripe, and 
in March or April following fow it in fome 
light foil, in an open fituation, in fhaliow 
chills, a foot afuntfer; and when the plants 
come up, keep them clear from weeds till au¬ 
tumn, when, about the end of Odtobcr or 
beginning of November, take up the roots, fc- 
ledt the hneft and largeft, which preferve in 
land till fpring, then plant them in the common 
way, and by autumn following they will have 
made proper increafe, and attain full perfec¬ 
tion ; and vou w ill then judge of their properties. 

S0I.15ANT.LEA, Soidanel. A low her¬ 
baceous perennial plant, garnifhed with kid- 
ncy-fliapcd leaves, and hell-fhapcd flowers. 

' Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogyr.ia. 

Characters .'} Calyx, five-parted, lanceo¬ 
late, and pcriiftenr. Corolla, rr.onopcta- 
lous and campanulatcd, with the border cut 
into many acute fegments. Stamina, five 
fuhulate filaments, topped vvifti atrow-fliapcd 
antlierse. Pistillum, a rpumlifh germen, 
ffylc Sender,-crowned with a fun pie fligma. 
Rrrjcaiu’JLM, an oblong taper capfule, of 
tine cpll, containing a number of final!, point- 
<d feeds. * 


There is hut one fpecies, 

Solijanella alpina. 

Alpine Soidanel .] Hath a fibroma* peren¬ 
nial root, with leaves aim oft kidney-fhaped, 
about an inch wide, ftanding on long foot- 
ftalks; between thefe aril'e naked flower- 
ftalks about four inches high, each fupport- 
ing two purple hell-fhapcd flowers, wijh 
their border divided into many fmall fegments, 
which are fuccccJed by capiulcs, containing 
the feeds. 

Varieties .] With blue flowers—with white 
flowers—with flowers very much fringed. 

Thefe plants make a pretty appearance in 
March, they require a moift foil and fhady 
fituation, but fhould have fome protection in 
winter, and are propagated by parting the 
roots early in autumn. 

SOLIDAGO, Golden-Rod. (Virga au~ 
rea.) 

It comprifes many herbaceous flowery 
perennials, of upright growth, for adorning 
the pleafure ground ; rifing w ith numerous 
crcCt flalks, from one to feveral feet high, 
garnifhed moftly with narrow, fpear-ihaped, 
and oval leaves, and the top terminated by 
numerous fpikes of fmall, compound, radi¬ 
ated, golden-yellow flowers. 

Clafs aud order, Syngcnejia Polygamia Su¬ 
per flua. 

Charaflcrs.] * Cai.yx, a compound radi¬ 
ated flower, having an oblong imbricated 
cup, compofcd of feveral narrow connivcnt 
feales. Corolla is compound' and ra¬ 
diated, having numerous funncl-fhaped, quin- 
quedented, hermaphrodite florets in the difk, 
and tongue-fhaped, tridented, female florets 
in the radius. Stamina, five fhort hair- 
like filaments, with cylindric anthers. Pis. 
tillum, an oblong germen, filifoun flyle, 
crowned with a bifid ftigiua, and in the 
females two revolutc ftigtnas. Pericar¬ 
dium, none. Semen, a finglc oblong feed 
in each floret. 

'J he fpecies of Golden-Rod are very nu¬ 
merous, but not more than ten or twelve are of 
eftimation tor our purpofe, one of w hich is a 
native of England and moft parts of Europe, 
and moll of the others are ft om North Ame¬ 
rica j but all the forts arc very hardy, and re¬ 
tained in our gardens as flowering plants. 

They are all fibrous-rooted perennials, 
that icncw their ftalks annually in fpring. 

The fpecies moft common are, 

I. Soli DA co Virga aurea. 

(Virga aurea)—or Common Golden Rod. ] 
Rifes witli feveral angular, flendcr, ahnoft 
flexuofc ftcins, from one to two feet high, 
garnifhed with narrow fpear-fbaped leaves, 

and 
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and di\de .upward into paniculated, ere£l, 
clufterel fpikes of golden-yellow flowers, in 
Auguftajri September. 

rarietret.] Tailed Purple-(Hiked.—Broad 
fa wed-leaved,— Narrow flighdy-fawed-leav¬ 
ed,— Low-(Hiked, dec. — Each of which 
was formerly ranged as a diftinift fpecies, | 
hut prove to be varieties only of the common j 
Virga aurea . 

Thft fpecies and varieties grow naturally 
in many parts of England, See. 

2. Solidago canadenjts. 

Canada Rough-leaved Golden Rod.] Rifes 
with feverat round fmooth fterc >, two teet 
high; narrow, rough, trinervous, flightly- 
ferrated leaves, and terminated by corymbous 
panicles, with- recurved fpikes of afeendmg 
yellow flowers, appearing in July and Au¬ 
guft- 

3. Solidago altijjima. 

Tallejl, Late-blowing, American Golden Rod .] 
Rifes with numerous round fmooth (terns, 
four or five feet high; fpear-fhaped, fawed, 
enervous, or unveined leaves, and terminated 
at top by large corymbous panicles, with re¬ 
curved fpikes of amending yellow flowers, in 
September and October. 

Varieties.] There are many varieties of 
this fpecies, differing fomewhat from one 
another, hut diflinguiihing themfeives fpe- 
cifically, as this fort, by their tallilh growth, 
enervous or unveined leaves, and large co¬ 
rymbous - paniculated recurved clutters of 
flowers, as above, flowering late in autumn. 

4. Solidago latifolia. 

Broad-leaved Canada Golden Rod.] Rifes 

with eredt angular (talks, two or three feet 
high; broad, oval, (harp-pointed, fawed 
leaves, and lateral fingle fpikes of yellow 
flowers, appearing in September. 

5. Solidago Jlexicaulis. 

Flexible Canada Golden Rod, with a Fig- 
wort Leaf.] Rifes with (lender flcxuofe (talks, 
two feet high; oval, (harp-pointed, ferrated 
leaves, lateral fingle fpikes of palc-ycllow 
flowers, in September. 

6. Solidago mexicana. 

Mexican Golden Rod.] Rifes with oblique 
brown ltalks, a foot and half high ; fpear- 
fliaped entire leaves, and eredt, branching, j 
leafy peduncles, bearing yellow flowers in 
Auguft and September, 

7. Solidago cafia. 

Grey Smooth-Jlalked Maryland Golden Rod.] 
Rifes with naked fmooth (terns, a foot and half 
high; garnifhed with narrow, jfpear-lhaped, 
acute-pointed leaves, and terminated by co¬ 
rymbous panicles of yellow flowers, the (pikes 
thickening above, appearing in September. 


sox 

8- Solidago lateriflora. 

Lateral-flowering American Golden Rod.] 
Rifes with final! (talks a foot and half high; 
narrow, unferrated, pointed leaves, and the 
(talks branching laterally below, aimoft from 
bottom to top, in fioriferous fpikes, Shorten¬ 
ing, and terminating upwards in corymbous 
anicleS, with recurved fpikes of yellow 
owers, in September. ’ 

9. Solidago rigida. 

Stiff-leaved, Pennfylvania Golden Rod.' J 
Rifes with many upright (talks, two feet high, 
branching alternately.; oval, (tiff, rough, 
cauline leaves, and tne (talks and branches 
terminated by a corymbus of yellow flowefs, 
in September. 

10. Solidago novaberacen/ts. 

New York Golden Rod.] Hath ova!, ob¬ 
long, radical leaves, having foot - (talks, 
branching naked (talks, near two feet high, 
garni (heel with very fmall leaves, and termi¬ 
nated by panicles of bright-yellow flowers, in 
September. 

11. Solidago minuta. 

Leajl Pyrenean Golden Rod.] Rifes with 
fmall fingle (talks, only about a foot high, 
fpear-fhaped entire leaves, and the pedunculi 
rifing at the axillas, each fupporting but one 
yellow flower, appearing in Auguft. 

12. Solid KGofemfervirens . 

Ever - green , Flefhy - leaved. New York . 
Golden Rod.] Rifes with feveral upright 
reddilh (talks, five or fix feet high ; fpear- 
(haped, aimoft fle(hy, fmooth leaves, with 
roughitti margins, and the ttalks terminated 
by large corymbous panicles of bright-yellow 
flowers, appearing in O&olier, and great 
part of the winter, in mild feafons. 

All thefe twelve fpecies of Solidago ahe 
very hardy fibrous-rooted perennials, of great 
duration in root, but moftty annual in ftalk, 
which rifing in fpring, many from each 
arrive to a flowering ftate in Cummer hrid au¬ 
tumn ; all the (talks adorned upward with 
long fpikes of numerous fmall flowers, exhi¬ 
biting a very confpicuous bloom a month or 
fix weeks, or two or three months in differ¬ 
ent fpecies; and totally decay to the root in 
winter. 

They are fo hardy as to profper in any 
common foil and duration, wkli but very 
little trouble in their culture. 

Considered, therefore, as garden furni¬ 
ture, they are proper autumnal ornaments 
for'aimoft every compartment of the pleafure 
ground, and (hould he introduced in aflem- 
hlage in all large borders, (h robberies, wit- 
dernefs quarters,* and the borders of wood- 
walks, Si c. where, being j.riidoufly diltri- 
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butted at eligible diftanccs, they will ‘ effe£t 
«ngrend autumnal bloom for three or four 
months, in the different forts, as each root 
generally fends up numerous ftems clofe to¬ 
gether, often forming a large bufh, adorned 
above with numerous long panicles of golden- 
yellow flowprs, which, though feparately 
finall, they being numerous and clofely 
placed in each fpike, are remarkably confpi- 
cuous and ornamental, particularly ail the 
foreign kinds; 

The flowers in all the (bus are compound 
and radiated, compofed each of numerous 
hermaphrodite and female florets, as expreffed 
in the Char alters. 

Moft of thefe plants increafc exceedingly 
hv the roots, a fmall flip of which often mul¬ 
tiplies, in one feafon, into a large bunch; 
and feveral of the forts being apt to fpread 
confldcrably, require to be flipped, or cut in 
all round every year or two, to keep them 
within proper bounds. 

They fhould, therefore, be always planted 
at fome coniiderable di dance from one an¬ 
other, and not too near fmall plants. 

Method of Preparation and Culture. 

The propagation of all the forts is cfle&cd 
with great facility, by flipping or parting the 
roots in autumn and winter, loon after their 
ftalks decay, or early in fpring, before they 
begin to (hoot; not flip them too finall; and 
may be planted at once where they are de- 
figned to flower, and will all blow in good 
perfection the following fummer and autumn. 

All the culture they require is to have die 
decayed ftems cut down every winter; and 
when the roots have increafed confldcrably 
fpreading, fhould be flipped or cut in all 
around, as before obferved. 

SOPHORA, ( Soph era. J 

In this genus are comprehended feveral 
fpccies of herbaceous flowering perennials 
for the pleafure ground, and tender fhrubby 
exotics for the hot-houfe; growing two or 
three, to four, five, or fix teet high, in dif¬ 
ferent. fpecies ; adorned with compound pin- 
uated, and fome with Ample leaves, and pa¬ 
pilionaceous, quinqucpetalous, blue, yellow, 
and other coloured flowers produced in lateral 
and terminal fpike*. 

Clafs and order, Decandria Mtntgyma. 

Char afters.), Cai.yx is monophyilous, 
fhort, helWhaped, divided, at top into five 
oblique, blunt fegments. Qorolla is pa¬ 
pilionaceous, of five diffimilar. petals,' coalm¬ 
ine; of to oblong vexillum, broader at top/ 
agfieftfeif |tt the fides ; two oblong wings ap- 
r.v»ln«ilated at the bafe, and the carina form¬ 


ed of two petals, like two wings joining*! tneir 
lower edges.. Stamina, ten diftinffc awl- 
(haped filaments, inclofed in the carina, top¬ 
ped with very finall affurgent antherte. Pis- 
TiUVM, an oblong cylindric germen, one 
Tubulate ftyle, fituateo as the ftamma. Pe r i- 
carpivm, the germen becomes a very long, 
flender pod, filled with many roundtih feeds. 

The fpecies of principal note are the fol¬ 
lowing; confiftine firft of three herbaceous 
perennials for the pleafure garden, and 
'feveral lhrubby and other kinds for the ftovc 
hot-houfe. 

Hardy Herbaceous Kinds. 

Comprifes three fpecies of perennial exotics, 
of moderately hardy growth, to introduce in 
the borders. See. as decorative fiawering plants. 

1. Sophora alopecuroides. 

Fox-tail-litc, Oriental Sophora.) Hath a 

creeping perennial root, fending up eredt, 
firm ftems, three or four feet high ; pinnated 
leaves of many pair of fmall oblong foliolcs, 
terminated by an odd one ; and the ltalks pro¬ 
ducing lateral and termiual fpik.es of blue 
flowers, in July or Auguft. 

2. Sophora tinflona. 

Tinllorious Yellow Virginia Sophora.) Hath 
a perennial root, fending up many weak pro¬ 
cumbent ftalks, leaves compofed of three 
roundifh lobes, united at the bafe, and i’up- 
ported on very Ihort foot-ftalks, and lateral 
and terminal Ihort fpikes of yellow flowers, 
in July ; fuccecded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

3> Sophora tetraptera.. 

Four-winged-podded Sophora.) Hath a 
creeping perennial root, upright tree-like 
ftalks, pinnated leaves, formed of feveral ob¬ 
long, pointed, oppofite folioies, terminated by 
an odd one, and fpikes of large, rich-yellow 
flowers, in May or June; fucceedcd bv long, 
i membranous, quadrangular, winged pods. 

The above three fpccies are proper to in¬ 
troduce in pleafure grounds, as ornamental 
flowering plants; allotting them fome dry 
warm compartments: and fome plants of the 
third fort in particular Humid be trained 
againft a warm wall, where they will flower 
in the fulieft perfection, and being rather 
tcndcrifti, may be covered in fevere weather, 
to preferve them more efte&ually. 

All the three forts may be planted in au¬ 
tumn or fpring; and they wiH flower very con- 
fpicuoufly in lummer, m their refpedtive fea- 
fons, May, June, July, Auguft, in tire dif¬ 
ferent fpecies.. 

They are propagated by parting the roots 
in autumn or fpring, aadaMb by feeds in the 
latter-mentioncd feafon. 


Under 




{ Tender Kindt for the Stove, 

Tbtte confift principally of elegant Ihrub- 
by exovcs, from Alia, Africa, and America, 
ail of tlie moll tender temperature, requiring 
the prote&ion of a hot-houfe in this country ; 
growing four, five, or fix feet high, gamilhed 
with pinnated and fimple leaves, and lateral 
and terminal fpilces of flowers very orna¬ 
mentally in fummer and autumn. 

4. *Sophor a tomentofa. 

Tomentous Silvery Sophora of Ceylon."] Rifes 
, with an upright, branchy, downy ftem, five 
or fix feet high ; garmfhed with pinnated 
woolly-filvery leaves, cotnpofed of five or fix 
pair of rounuilh folioles ; and fpikes of yel¬ 
low flowers, fuccecded by cylindric, woolly 
feed-pods. 

5. Sophora biflora. 

Two-flowered African Sophora.] Groweth 
with upright ftalks, ob-oval, fomewhatdowny 
fimple leaves; and peduncles having two 
flowers. 

6. Sophora heptaphylla. 

Seven-leaved Indian Sophora.] Having pin¬ 
nated leaves, compofed of fevcu fmooth fo- 
liolrs. 

y. Sophora microphylla. 

Small-leaved Qtaheitcan Sophora .] A plant 
of elegant growth, adorned with pinnated or 
winged leaves, compofed of numerous very 
minute, roundilh, fmooth pinnae, about a 
quarter of an inch long, of a dark-green co¬ 
lour. 

The following are lefs noted kinds, 

8. Sophora angulata. — Angular-leaved 
Sophora. 

9. Sophora alba. — Whitc-flowcrcd So¬ 
phora. 

10. Sophora lupinoides. —Lupiue-likc So¬ 
phora. 

11. Sophora capcnfls. —Cape Sophora. 
Moll of the above tender Sophoras are very 

elegant plants, all originally from diftant hot 
countries, and cannot he cultivated in tliefe 
pats, without having a eonftant rcfidcncc in 
ourhot-houfesor lloves, in which, being potted 
in good mellow’ light earth, they will grow 
very agieeably, and form an elegant variety 
at all leafotts. 

They are propagated by feeds fown in the 
fpring, in pots plunged in a hot-bed, under 
glades, or in the bark-bed; and when the 
fcodling plants are a little advanced in growth, 
tranfplant them into feparate pots, watered and 
placed in the bark-bed till frelh rooted, and 
continued always in the llovc; and have the 
'■'iilture in common with other exotics of that 
•h-pjttineiU: may alfo try the propagation by 
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layers and cuttings, by fimil&r afltftahce as 
'above., . 

SORBUS. Sorb, or Servide-free 

This genus is compofed of noted deciduous 
trees, of middling; datum, principally for or¬ 
namental plantations; growing from twenty 
to thirty or forty feet high, or more, adorned 
with beautiful pinnated leaves of many pair 
of folioles, and pentapetalons flowers in um¬ 
bellate cluflers towards the ends of _ the 
branches, Succeeded by large bunches of red 
berries. 

Clafs and order, Icofandrkt Trigynia . 

Charafiers.] Calyx is monophyllous, 
concavc-fpreading, quinquedented, and per¬ 
manent. Corolla, five roundilh edneave 
petals, inferted into the calyx. Stamina, 
about twenty awl-ihaped filaments, having 
roundilh anther*. Pistillum, a germen 
under the receptacle, three flender ftylcs, and 
capitated (ligmas. Pericarpium, a round¬ 
ilh, foft, umbilicated berry, containing three 
oblong cartilaginous feeds. 

There are only three fpecies in this genus ; 
all hardy deciduous trees; one of which is a 
native of England, &c. the others are exotics 
from the continent of Europe and other fo¬ 
reign parts; the two firfl forts in particular 
are common in mod of the nurferies and emi¬ 
nent plantations. 

1. Sorrus domeftica. 

• Domcflic or cultivated Service-Tree, with 
large eatable fruit.] Grows with an upright 
ftem, branching thirty or forty feet high, or 
more, having a brownilh bark, and the young 
flioots in fummer covered with a mealy down ; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of broadifii 
deeply ferrated lobes and an odd one, downy 
underneath, aud large umbellate dufters of 
white flowers at the fides and ends of the 
branches, fucceeded by bunches of large, 
flelhv, edible, red fruit, of various fhapes and 
fizes in the varieties. 

Varieties of the fruit arc,] With Apple- 
tbaped fruit—Pear-lhapcd fruit—Oval-fruited 
—With turbinated fruit—Coraprefled-fruitcd, 
See.—all of which ripen in autumn ; gene¬ 
rally two, three, or four in a bunch, being 
fometimes as big as little apples and pears, but 
arc rarclv palatable till they begin to a flu me a 
ftate of decay, as it were, becoming foft aui 
tender. 

This tree is a native of the fouther.i warm 
parts of Europe, *where its fruit is in high 
efteem to ferve up in deflects, aud is cultivated 
here, in many of our gardens, both as a fruit 
tree, and to diverfify hardy plantations. 

2 . iORBUj evict'p-via. 
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fffinit S frw«j“jr Jidousttenu Sorbus, tout* 
pnmly called Mountain AJk ; alfo Quicken Tree, 
Quick Beam, or Roan "Tree.] Rifes with ft 
ftraight upright ftem, and regular branching 
head, twenty or thirty feet nrglv, or more, 
covered with a fmooth grevifh-brown bark; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of long* 
narrow, ferrated fo,holes, and an odd one, 
fmooth on both tides; and large umbellate 
clutters of white dowers at the tides and ends 
of the branches, fucceeded by clutters of fmall 
r ed berries, ripe in autumn and winter, of a 
hartti four tatte, unpalatable to eat. 

Variety.') Yellow-ftriped-leaved. 

This fpecies grows wild in many parts of 
this ifland, on mountainous places, woods, 
and hedge-rows, ofteu. arriving to die growth 
of timber, and is admitted in moft ornamental 
plantations, for the beauty of its growth, fo¬ 
liage, flowers, and fruit; the lattec, in parti¬ 
cular, being produced in numerous large red 
bunches all over the tree, exhibit a fine ap¬ 
pearance in autumn and winter, till devoured 
by the birds, efpecially the blackbird and 
thrutti, which are fo allured by thefe fruit, 
as to. flock from all parts and feed on them 
Voracioufly, but are not fit for domeftic or 
lioufchold ufc. 

3.. Sorbus hybrid a. 

Mongrel, or Bajlard Service Tree.) Grows 
twenty or thirty feet high; half-pinnated 
leaves, very downy underneath, and clutters 
of white flowers, fucceeded by bunches of 
xoimdjih red berries in autumn. 

Thefe. three trees are all of the deciduous 
tribe, and of hardy temperature, growing 
freely in any of our open plantations in any 
common foil and. fttuation; their foliation ana 
flowering is generally pretty forward, com¬ 
monly. expanding their leaves in April* or 
early in May, being all of the beautiful, pin¬ 
nated, many-lobtd kind; and the flowers ap¬ 
pear in May and June, compofed each of five 
fmall petals, but many growing together in 
clutteis, are conspicuous enough ; fucceeded 
by baccaceous fruit, ripening in Auguft, Sep¬ 
tember, and O&ober, often remaining on the 
trees after the fall of the leaf, particularly the 
Sorbus aueuparia, which often retains its fruit 
all winter, or till devoured by the birds, as 
before remarked. 

As to the merit of thefe trees in gardening, 
they are all very applicable for divertifymg the 
fbrubliery and other hardy plantations ; being 
introduced as ftandards, they will effc& a fine 
variety in aflemblage, with their elegant pin¬ 
nated leaves and clutters of flowers and fruit: 
Ar Mountain Sorbus, particularly, fttould be 
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plenteoufly interfperfod in 4 attentive Shrub¬ 
beries, for the Angularity of their numerous 
clutters of berries in autumn and JUinter, 
which alfo prove food to encourage plenty of 
tinging birds in the plantations. 

But the Sorbus aueuparia to ay alfo be intro¬ 
duced as a foreft tree in timber plantations ^ 
being moftly all heart,'is valued for many pur¬ 
poses. * 

And fome of the Sorbus ehmeftica may alfo 
be employed as fruit-trees in the garden and 
orchard; fome being trained as Handsrds, 
others as dwarfs, and againft walls and in c- 
fpaliers for variety, training them nearly as 
dire&ed for pears and apples. 

They are raifed in all the public nurferics 
for fale, particularly the firtt two forts. 

Method of Propagation, tstc. 

They are all catily propagated in abun¬ 
dance, by feed, in the open ground, alfo hy 
layers, though the feediings generally make 
the handfomett plants. 

By Seed.—The beiries, or fruit containing 
the feeds, ripen abundantly, in autumn, which 
is the proper time for fowing them, being 
careful to have then) perfectly ripened, ga¬ 
thering them in due time before devoured by 
the birds, and prepare to fow them as footi 
after they are gathered as pofltble. For their 
reception, dig a fpot of lightifh ground in the 
nurfery, and divide it into four-feet-wide beds, 
in which fow the feeds, cither in drills an 
inch deep, or bed them in, hy raking the 
earth from off the bed near that depth ; 
then fowing the feed all over the furfacc, co¬ 
ver them aU an equal depth, with the earth 
drawn, off, as above, for tlxat purpofe: fome 
of them will probably rife the following 
fpring: they, however,.frequently remain till 
the fecond fpring before they come up; ob- 
ferving, in either cafe, that, in fpring follow¬ 
ing, when the feediings are a year old, they 
fliould be planted out in nurfery rows, to re¬ 
main till they acquire a proper file for final 
tranfplantation. 

Sometimes, in order to forwaid the germi ¬ 
nation of thefe feeds, particularly the Sorbut 
: demefiica, we fow them in large pots, which 
being flickered under a frame in winter, and 
in fpring plunged lit a hot-bed, will bring up 
the plants rbe tame year tit for traniplamation 
in nurfery rows the following autumn or 
fpring. 

By Layers.—-Having feme of the trees, 
while young, cut down, near the- ground, it 
'will force out lower (hoots, which iicing 
layetl, in, the common way, in autumn and 
fpring, they. will, readily, emit roots,, and be 
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fit 1 |T triwfplantarion ib corfery fair* in oat ■ Hie following 4 *, thentfous, x 'i&t'af die 
yeaU This is alfo a certain method to con* principal forts oceafionaily ufed as foup-herhs, 
tinu&atiy particular variety. J 4 tee; feveral of which, however, -aw ah© em- 

Bul the cultivated Service inparticotar, ployed in various other culinary ufcs, foiladc, 
when deligned to raii'e a quantity as fruit-trees &e. ns well as for foups* Celery.—Endive— 
for their fruit, they fhould generally her pro- Leeks--Lettuce-Spinach—Green and White 
pa gated by crafting or budding the' choicer- Beet-*-Chard Beet—-Orach—Borage—Buglofs 
fruited kinds upon flocks of any of the forts -—Burnet—^Chervil—Sorrel—ParUey—Cori*- 
t >t' Sorhus, raifed from feeds or layers as above ; adder—Pot-Marigold—Thyme—Winter Sa- 
theV will alio take upon pear-flocks. 1 vory—Summer Savory—Pot or Winter Mar- 

Generailv in rearing thefe three fpecies of joram—SweetMarjoram —Spear-Mint—-Tar* 
Sorhus by any of the above methods of pro- ragon—Bafil—Love-Apple, or Tomatoes., 
pagatipn, fliould train them principally for In all of which* except the Marigold and 
flandards, each with a lingle upright Item; Love-Apple, the leaves are the only ufeful. 
and being thus trained in the nurlery till three, parts ; but in the Marigold the flowers are the 
four or live, to fix or eight feet high, are then only part ufed, -and inXove-Apple the fruit; 
proper for-any plantation intended, and may remarking, like wife, that all the forts, but 
be rranfplanretraB required, at the ufual plant- the Jail two of the lift, (Bafil and Love-Apple) 
ing feafon of autumn or fpring. are of. a hardy temperature, and may be eafily 

When the faid trees are of eligible growth, railed in the natural ground ; and the greater 
as above, for final tranfplanting, they may part are biennials and annuals, that require 
be introduced in any large flirubbery compart to be annually raifed from feed; but the 
ments, and otlier ornamental plantations, and Thyme, Winter Savory, Pot or Winter Mar¬ 
in thofc of foreft trees; allotting alfo fome of joram, Sorrel, Mint, Burnet, and Tarragon, are 
the do m eft ic fcrvices as fruit-trees in gardens perennials of many years’duration, bein£ rafted- 
and orchards, as' before obferred, principally fomc both by feeds and flips, others principally 
as flandards, or fomc oceafionaily in efpaliers, by flips ; and die Bafil and Love-Apple, being 
&c. ami, in both of which, planted and ma- tender annuals, require to be raifed from feed 
naged liinilarly as advifed for apple and pear- in a hot-bed. See the culture of all the forte 
trees ; permitting the ftandards to fhoot freely under their refpedlive genera, 
above into full heads; the other#regulate ac- But the moft prevailing Soup or Pot-herbs,-, 

cording to their order of training ; and in due of die above lift, for general ufe, are, Celery,: 
lime they will produce plentiful crops of Endive, Leeks, Spinach, Beet, Parfley, Cher- 
fruit annually to gather in autumn j obferviag vil, Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Spear- 
gcncrallv, in gathering this fruit for the table. Mint- 

K is proper to lay fome in the fmitery, &c. However, the particular merit of the dif- 
a little time to mellow, foft and tender; in ferent forts, together with die proper culture,:, 
which ftate it becomes eatable, of an agrcea- is fully exhibired, each under its proper head« 
ble tafte and flavour; and in the final gather- SOWING OF SEEDS, 
ing of the whole in Oiftober, &c. the bunches Different mediods of fowing Seeds are 
of fruit being depofited in a ftmilar manner, 1 _ >ra< 5 lifed oceafionaily, as different forts re— 
they will mellow gradually for eating in No- quire, and according to different pra&ition- 
vemlier and December, | ers » fuch asbroad-caft fowing and raking-in,- 

SOUP HERBS. ! -drill-fowing,—bedding-in-towing, &c. 

Many forts of herbaceous vegetables, of; Broad-casi Sowing, &e.—This is the. 
the culinar’' tribe, are in great eftimation for moft common and expeditious method-offow- 
ihe improvement of foups, &c. a lift of which, ing in pra&ice, particularly in the kitchen- 
colleded under this head, will ierve to aflift garden, both.for many of the principal crops 
the memory in fut nilhing the garden with the to remain, and for ttanfpiantatioo; and is per- 
proper forts ; remarking, that under the tie- formed by fowing the Seed with a fpreadine- 
nomination of Soup Herbs, may alfo be un- call evenly, all over the furfaoe of the ground, 
derftood all the forts of Pot-hcibs ufed occa- either in one continued plat, or divided into 
lionaliy in foups and broths, &c. and in which beds, which is immediately.raked with a large.- 
are alto included feveral forts ufed likewife as rake to bury.all the feeds a due depth in the. 
fallad herbs. :arth, fomc requiring to be raked in as light 

In fome families a great variety of Soup or as poffible, other* half, an inch or an inch or 
Pot-herbs are oceafionaily required, and in more deep, according to their lize, &c.. 
others a few only of the common forts arc In preparing for this.method ot lowing,, the 
uibd, fo that every kitchen-garden ought to be ground is previoufly digged in die common, 
farnillied accordingly with the proper forts. way, making the furface level with, the lpacte. 
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m)f. youjgo os; no occafion, however; to-ipra&lfed in foxing corn in the open ffelds, 
■break thefurface very fine, nor rake it, only previoufly fteppingout the ground in b&aks, 
Hreaking all lumpy clods, and forming it even- or.certain widths, as a guide to fow win the 
with the fpade* as juft obferved, ana leave iti greater regularity; fo proceeding with the 
n little roughith, more or lefs, in proportion, lowing along each fpace with a regular ftep 
to the fize of the Seeds, that, in raking them in, and caft, giving the hand a proper fweeping 
they may be more effectually buried a proper cant forward, fully expanded at the delivery 
depth for germination ; obfervine, for the of the Seeds, making them fpread -Miroad 
general part, that the ground fliould be fown evenly ip every part; and thus proceed up 
whilft frelh (timed, before the furface is ten- one fpace and" down another till fiuifhhd ; 
tiered cither too dry and hard by the fun and which method of Broad-caft lowing is prac- 
wind, or made wet by rain, but when it is tifed in large kitchen grounds in fowing any 
fo moderately dry as not to clog to the feet or confiderable ,fpace in one continued plat, as 
rake, and tliat it will readily fall wider the obferved above. 

rake in raking in the Seed. But in the other cafe, (fowing clofe-hand- 

AU broad-caft Sowing ihoiild generally be, ed) it is pradtifed occafionally, both in fowing 
performed in dry weather, more particularly' large continued plats of ground, and narrow 
all early fowing in winter and fpring ; but iu beds, &c. but more generally the latter; efpe- 
hot weather, in fummer .and autumn, it may cially when we intend fowing them bed and 
often be eligible to take advantage of fowing bed lcparately, or narrow borders, and other 
immediately after a fliower or moderate rain, final! plats of ground, we commonly fow or 
After, however, having digged the ground deliver the Seeds with a locked or clofe hand, 
as above, the Seeds are then to be fown difeharging them from between the fore-fin- 
broad caft, all over the furface, either in one ger aiid rliumb, opening or pinching the 
continued plat, and raked in as <before re- thumb more or lefs, according to the fize and 
■marked; -or the ground may be previously nature of the Seeds, and thicknefs they re- 
ftepped out into four or five feet wide beds, <juirc to be fown, giving the hand a fort of 
with fmall alleys between bed and bed, then jerking turn, dr cant forward at the delivery, 
fowing the feea on each bed feparately, or, on to caufe the Seeds to fpread regularly, 
particular occafions, may firfl fow the ground As foon as the feeds are fown in either of 
broad-caft, as above, and afterwards mark the the above methods of fowing, let them be di¬ 
ground out in beds, asatorefaid, paring up the feebly raked in before the furface of the ground 
earth of the alleys an inch or two deep, fpread is rendered either too dry by the fun and 
.it over the beds, and rake them evenly length- wind, or made wet by rain, if likely to hap- 
ways. The laying out the ground in beds pen ; obferve as below. 

.may, in fame cafes, be the moil eligible way ; But previous to the raking in the Seeds 
fucli for example, if wet ground that cannot fown broad-caft on the general furface in 
bear treading, we can ftand in the alleys both one continued fpace,. as above, that if the 
to fow the Seed and rake k in, without tram- ground is loofe, light, and dry, and a dry fea- 
pling thA beds; and when weeding and water- Ion, it is advifable immediately, after fowing. 
mg becomes neceffary, can alfo ftand in the to tread them in evenly by treading the ground 
alleys to perform thole works; likewife to all over light and Regularly with the feet; it 
-cull and gather the produce, or tranfplant being more particularly neceffary in light 
where neceffary; however, in kitchen-gar- loofe ground in the above Broad-caft Sowing, 
dens, where ground is foarce, or that it is of which not only fettles the Seeds, fo as to be 
importance to make the moft of every part of more effectually buried all an eligible regular 
the ground, as wcLl as ufethe moft expeditious depth in the raking, but alfo fettles the ground 
method of towing poffible, the broad-caft evenly in every part, as that when we ftand 
fowing all over the furface, in one continued thereon to rake in the Seeds, the feet will not 
plat, as above obferved, may be the more eli- fink in holes, as would be the cafe at every 
gible practice, efpecially in large grounds, ftep in light ground; if not previoufly trod- 
for the main crops of carrots, parfneps, tur- den; it alio prevents the drought of the fpring 
nepv, onions, leeks, fpinacb, lettuce, radiih- from jwnctrating too freely : hut, indeed, if 
es, See. * the ground is laid out in beds, wc may either 

As to fhe method of fowing the Seed in tread in the Seetls or not, as wc may readily 
the Broad-caft way, it is effected occafion- ftand in the alleys to rake them in without 
ally both wirh an open and locked hand. trampling tlx: beds; which, in wettifh ground 
In the former cafe (fowing open-handed) in particular, may be the more eligible prac- 
it is performed by delivering the Seeds with tice ; however, even in the fowing in bods 
a i open hard, and broftd-fprcadir.g caft, as immediately on the furface, as above, in ve¬ 
ry 
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ry Nght loofe foils, with a dry furface arid dry 
fcaflln; it is eligible enough to tread in the 
SceM previous to raking the ground after fow- 
ing ;%nd it may alfo iometiracs be proper to 
pare up the lofe earth of the alleys an inch or 
two deep, and fpread it thinly over the fur- 
face ; obferving in general, that the work of 
treading in the Seeds, in both the above me¬ 
thods of fowing, is performed with the feet 
nearly clofe together, taking fliort regular 
fleps, treading the furface lightly aU over, 
once in a place, with but fmall fpaces be¬ 
tween the fteppings. 

Dire£Uy after Sowing the Seeds, as above, 
let the ground be regularly raked over to db- 
ver all uie feeds efte&ually a proper depth, 
uiing a large or good middling rake for .this 
purpofe (fee Rake) ; being careful to rake 
very regularly, not to draw the earth and 
Seed in neaps, raking only once or twice in a 
place; which is generally iufficient, efpeci- 
ally where the Seed has been previoufly trod¬ 
den down in the above manner ; taking care, 
however, to perform’it, fo effe&ually as to 
bury all the Seeds properly : and as you ad¬ 
vance in the raking, trim off lightly all large 
Hones, haid lumpy clods, and rubbifli. 

Obferving, fome Seeds require to be raked 
in as lightly as poflible, fuch as all the very 
fmall Seeds j others require to be a quarter or 
half an inch deep, others a whole inch or 
more ; fo ufc foialler or larger rakes accord¬ 
ingly- See Rake. 

The above methods of Broad-caft Sowing 
and raking in, both in large fpaces, and in 
beds, borders, &c. may be pra&ifcd to nu¬ 
merous forts of Seeds, particularly the greater 
part of the efculents of die kitchen-garden, 
numerous flower feeds and others, as is ge¬ 
nt-rally hinted iu their culture; and, being 
the mod ready and expeditious mode of Sow¬ 
ing, is proper for gcneralpra&ice, cfpecially 
in extenfive, grounds, except for fomc par¬ 
ticular forts of Seeds that require to be fown 
either in drills or by bedding in, as directed 
below; which is particularifed in treating of 
the relpcdlive plants in their proper places. 

Bui in many of the extenfive market kit¬ 
chen-gardens, where they low large trails of 
ground at once, indead of raking in the Seed 
town in the Broad-cad way immediately on 
the furface, they, for the fake of expedition 
and cheapnefs, nave light fhort-tined harrows 
to draw with men, with which thev harrow 
in the Seeds; and fomctin.es in light dry 
ground, and a dry furfacc, they afterwards 
roll the ground with a light wooden roller, to 
dole and fmooth the furlasc over the Seeds 


more effe&ually,; performing it when the ui r» 
face is a little dried fo as not to adhere tq-thc 
roller. ,. ; ■■■, ; • 

And in the .large garden-farms in fields, 
where they commonly plough and. harrow the 
ground for the reception of Seeds, they prac- 
rife only die Broad-cad Sowing in continued, 
tra&s for aimed all their efculcnt feeds, except* 
for peas, beans, and kidney-beans; the ground 
being prepared by .ploughing, and afterwards 
rough-harrowed, to fmootb the furface mo¬ 
derately, the feeds are then fown broad-cad, 
in the Spreading opew-handed manner, and.' 
then harrowed in either with a light Ihort- 
toothed horfe-harrow, or harrowed in with 
men for particular crops; then, if very dry 
weather, roll the furface afterwards with a 
wooden roller, drawn alfo by horfes, &c. to 
fmooth the furface, as aforefaid. 

Drill Sowmc.—This method of Sowing 
is neceffary for many forts of feeds, both efcu¬ 
lents, flowers, and tree and fhrub kinds in the 
nurfery, both for'die plants to remain where 
fown, and for tranfplantation, and is per¬ 
formed by drawing drills with an hoe, from a 
uartcr or half an inch, to two or three inches 
eep, according to the fixes and forts of feeds, 
which being fown evenly along the bottom of 
the drill, the earth is drawn evenly over them 
with a hoe or rake, the depths as above, and 
die furface lightly raked fmooth. 

As to the torts of feeds that may lie fown 
in drills, numerous forts may with propriety 
be fown in that method, but is particularly eii- 
iblc for many large kinds, luch as peas, beans, 
idney-beans, aim many large kinds of tree 
and fiirub feeds, nuts, and berries; it being 
not only die mart ready method of committing 
thole large feeds to the ground the proper 
depth; but being fown in rows at a diftance, 
belt fuits the nature of growth of many fortSs 
of plants, and their method of culture. Many 
kinds of fmall feeds are the mod conveniently 
fown and cultivated in drills, foch as fcveral 
of the kitchen garden plants, as.parfley, chervil, 
coriander, all the forts of fmali-fullading, and 
fometitucs fpinaclvbept, See. alfo fome of the 
aroAatics when deiigned as edgings, or alfo 
occaiionally in rows in beds, bodi to remain 
and for tranfplanting,—foch us thyme, favory, 
hyffop, r and the like, which is generally men¬ 
tioned in-treating of their culture; likewife 
many forts of flower-feeds arc the moll com- 
modioufly fown in drills, both when deiigned for • 
tranfplantation, andfometiines to remain, as is 
exhibited under their proper genera: hut many- 
of the tree and (hrub feeds, in particular, are 
the mod conveniently fown in drills; ail of 

which 
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wfroperljr noticed «*<k* fo# genera ofito -ill- «l tel; border, or fcotfteft, 

tt«Tef»e«aive forts. _ v _ __ them With foe aid of theffin* 


For by Sowing in DriHf, to all fooh plants] 
as admit of it, proves not OtAfwn eligible- me - 1 
thod of fowing to bury aU the Heed*.regularly 
an equal depth; but the drill* being at feme 
diftance front one another, admits the foil, 
air, and rains more effectually td the plants* 
and gives them a greater fcope of growth, 
than Inch as are fown broad-cad, or prom if*- 
cuoufly all Over die furface, but admits alfo of 
introducing a hoe between the drills to hoe 
down wc«k and loofen the foil; which. at 
Ways proses a mod Icneficial culture. 

Thcraefood of drill-fowing is both eafy and 
enpeditious: m gardens it is performed by 
drawing the drills with a common drawing* 
fide* large or fmall, in proportion to the forts 
of feeds to be fown, generally fetting a line as 
a guide to draw the drills ftraight, which, as 
before obferved, are drawn of different depths, 
from a quarter or half an inch to two or three 
deep, as the forts and iize* of feed may re* 
quire* and at proportionable di (lances, from 
three or four inches to fo many feet, accord* 
mg to the nature of the plants; all of which 
particulars are always noted in the culture of 
the refpc&ive forts, ranged under their proper 
heads. 

;The general method of drawing of drills 
forthe reception of feeds is with a common 
drawing-hoe, as before noticed, fometimes 
with a Targe hoe, and fometimes a middling 
or fmaii hoc, according to the fize of the drill 
required, fize and nature of the feeds; draw¬ 
ing the drill mod generally with the corner 
of the hoe, efpecially for larger feeds* and 
fometimes with the edge of the hoe fiar-ways 
or horizontally; but for large feeds, fuch as 
peas, kidney-beans, many of the nut kinds, 
and many other large feeds both of trees, 
fbrubs, and herbaceous plants, require a deep 
angular drill, drawn with die comer of the 
hoe, turning the edge ciofe to the line, fo 
draw’ the drill along with an angular bottom 
evenly the depth required, the earth remain¬ 
ing ciofe along the tide of the drill, readvfor 
turning in again over the feeds; but wnere 
flat dr foal law drills arc required for fmaller 
feeds, it may* in many cafes of fome parti¬ 
cular forts, be more eligible to draw the drill 
with the hoe flat-ways, holding the edge in 
■ horizontal petition, as before obferved, 
drawing the drill along with u flat bottom 
evenly me whole width of the hoe, the proper 
depfoS fiftkabie to the forts of feeds intended to 

Sometimes* when very fmall drills are re- 
quiiWMor fome particular fine or fmall feeds. 


;gqw, or whh foe end of a final) flat ftiokf 
Having* however, drawn the drills in either 
of foe •: foe feeds foould gene¬ 

rally be faWd ahd icoveted in dire&ly, if foe 
ground is dry and'in good order: hut if the 
(oil is wet* efpecially at an early feafon, it 
may be proper to firaer the drills to lie open* 
expofed to the fun and air an hour or two,*or 
more, to: dry a little, particularly for tender 
feeds m early fo wings, in the full ground, as 
juft above obferved, fuch as kidney-beans. &c. 

As to foe method of fowing in the drills, 

■ it'is performed for the general part with a 
locked or clofo hand* -difeharging the feeds 
from between the fore-finger ana thumb, as 
before related* fcattering the feeds evenly 
along the bottom of foe {drill, fome forts rc- 

a uiring to be fown thinly juft along the mid- 
ie, fuels as in the angular drills drawn 
corner-ways of foe hoe, for peas and many 
other larger feeds ; alfo fometimes for fmallcr 
feeds when intended for edgings ; but in the 
fhallow flat-bottomed drills it is generally in¬ 
tended for the feed* to be Scattered evenly the 
whole width of foe.drill* thicker or thinner 
according to the nature of growth of their re- 
fpeilivc plants, fometimes to remain* and in 
fome forts for tranfplantmg ; proper hints of 
which are generally exhibited in their culture, 
obfemng to cover in the feeds generally as 
foon as fown, as already hinted, raking or 
hoeing tfr earth evenly over them, juft the 
depth of the drills. 

Remarking, the work of covering, or fum¬ 
ing in the earth in the drills over foe feeds, may 
be performed occaiionally both with the rake, 
hoe, and feet; but the rake or hoe is the nioft 
eligible for general pra&ice for all fmallcr 
feeds, drawing the parth evenly into the drills 
a regular depth fully to the depth of the drill, 
whether deep or (hallow; however as to peas, 
beaus* kidney-beans, and the liljc larger feeds in 
large drills at wide diftauces, they arc often 
covered in with the feet, by flipping them 
lightly along each fide of the drill alternately, 
turning the earth evenly in over foe feeds ; 
but generally for all fmall feeds in ciofe drills, 
it is proper, to cover id with the rake or hoe, 
fometimes uftng foe teeth of the rake, and 
fometimes .foe back occaiionally* as it (hall 
fieem moft convenient; observing that as foon 
as the drills are covered in by either of the 
methods, let the furface be lightly trimmed 
along with foe rake, to fmooth it and clear off 
large (tones, flee. 

In the buibandry Drill Sowing, the drills 
are generally drawn with the drill plough by 

norfts* 
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tiouly, and fot fqitte feeds is fo contrived uj oa former oceafions. 8 

to dfcw the drills, fow the feed, and cover places fois^tnetfi^ is WSfifed al- 

them in all at the fame time. ■ moft fo general in fowing afl fofa dfl&aU 

Bedoinc-in Sowino—T his is another feeds, and by foany preferred a* a vfcrfr efigi- 
fort of broad-call Sowing in beds, becaufe the bfo method of broad-cafl fowfojr, fo as to 
feeds are fown all over the furface, but in a coyer all die feeds evenly an equal death ; it. 
different way from the above mentioned: in however, is not near fo expeditiouslot forge 
tins method the ground being digged and grounds.as the common broad-caftSowmg 
formed into four or five feet-wide beds, with and raking in. ' >T 

alleys, a fpade width or more between bed and ; However, thofe that are ufcd to this" ate- 
bed and the earth being drawn off the top of thod of So wingVidif off a great pace; fobfe- 
tnc bed with a rake, or fpade half an inch or times two or three harids being employed on 
an inch or more deep into the alley, foe feed the fame work, one fooves the earth from off 
is then fown all over the furface of the bSd; the bed, another follows immediately after 
winch done, the earth in the alley is imme- with the fowing, and this fallowed diredUv 
dia r cly, either with a rake, diawn fpreadingly by a third, draws the earth over the feed, and 
upon the bed again over the feeds the fame fo proceed bed and bed. 

<! pth, orfpread over with a fpade fimilarly, But nearly the feme method of fowine is 
and the furface raked finooth. alfo fometimes performed with the rake and 

fins mode of fowing is often pradifed in fpade together, particularly when intended to 
the nuncries, cfpecially in fowing lome large fow any larger feeds a good depth, ufing the 
loi rs of Iccds, and others occaiionally, but rake to ihove or rake foe earth from off foe 
nor yery frequently irt kitchen-gardens, ex- bed, into the alleys; or if it,.cannot be coove- 
< rpt in tome parts of the North ; it is not lo niently performed wifo the rake a proper 
expeditious as the broad-cafl Sowing, but is" depth, it is effedted with the fpade, trimming 
nevei ihcicfs very proper for many forts offmall or paring foe earth evenly off the furfece, in- 
feeds, and many forts of the tree and flirub to the alleys ; then fow the febds all over the 
kind, being a very regular method of Sowing furface as Wore, and if they-are of foe larger 
lo as rn cover all the feeds an equal depth, and berry, nut, or Hone kind, or any other large feed 
is performed two or three different ways, fuch previous to covering them, prefs or pat foein 
as by rake, by fpade, and by fitting. all evenly down into the earth, with the back 

Jn performing it by the rake, the ground of the fpade; and then, either with the rake 
is digged in the common way, raking the fur- or fpade, fpread foe earth out of the alleys 
fa< e as you goon, every eight o>. ten feet, evenly over them; though' if it is a deepco- 
(hmding »m the umlug ground to pc: form die vering, efpecially if .taken off with the fpiiJ§. 
t aking ; and when the plat of ground is thus it is moll eligible to ufe the feme implement 
digged tea! raked, mark it out into four-feet- in returning it, being careful to fpread lt evCn- 
widc bed- with moderate alleys between bed ly to cover the feeds all equally a proper depth 
and bed; pen having a large rake, turning fmoothing foe furface with foe rake. * 

the teeth tq wards, and with the back rhcreof Another method fometimes pradtifed in 
fliovr tlu c rth evenly from off the furface of Bedding-in Sowing any common large "jjL,,* 
the lied, a quarter or half an inch to an inch or is, the ground being laid put inbeds unralwT 

3 «- - i : . the feeds is fown on the furface, and wifo the 

rake flrike it a little into fooeartlVfocn wifo 
the fpade pare the alley, and cift foe earth 
evenly over foe bed, half an inch, or an inch 


more cie< p, as may be required, into the op- 
pofite alley in a little ridge all the w .y along: 
this done, fow the feed evenly all over the 
furface of the bed, then directly with the rake 
turned the right way, teeth downward, pro- 
t eed to draw the ridge of earth out of the'ij| 
ley over the feed, 11 liking the teeth Pf the rake 
fmartly down on the fanner lidc of the ridge 
of earth, and drawing it towatd with a kind 


or more deep, as may be required, and reke 
the furface even. This ii alfo fometimes de¬ 
signedly praGtfcd in wetfoh ground, at an ear¬ 
ly fcafon,, when it dpes not readily admit of 
treading or rakrng. And by deepening foe al- 
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of jerk, make foe earth fpread evenly over foe leys, and raififtg fo© beds, it drains the nioif- 
feed quite from one fide of the bed to foe tore from foe furface, * 
other, proceeding in that manner, drawing 'The method of JBcdding-in Sowing by fifr- 
onc ftroke after another to foe end of the bed; ing, as formerly mentioned, is fometimes 
then proceed to the next iii the fame manner, pradtifed for feveralfmall or light feeds of a 
and fo continue bed and bed till all is finifhed; more delicate nature, that require a very 
then with a light rake gently trim die furface light covering of foe earth when fown. So in 

6 T order 
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order to bury Arm as {hallow as polfible, 
Covering them in, by lifting fine earth over 
them out of a wire or chip lie ye. Previous to 
Sowing fuch Seed, the furface of the bed, &c. 
is raked fine; then either {hove the earth 
thinly off the furface of the bed with the back 
of the rake into the alley, making the lur- 
face as fmooth as pofiiblc, and then fow the 
feed, fmooth it down lightly with the fpade, 
and fift the earth in the alley evenly over it, 
fome very final! forts only juft covered, not 
more than half a t quarter or a quarter of an 
inch deep; or fometiraes the furface being 
only raked as fmooth as may be, without 
drawing off the earth as above, or fometimes 
alfo lightly fmoothed with the back of the 
{jpade, then fow the feed, and let fome loofe 
fine earth from the alley, or fome brought for 
the purpofc, in a wheel-harrow, bp lifted thinly 
over it, as juft above-mentioned. 

SPADE. 

A fpade is the mod ufeful garden imple¬ 
ment for digging, and preparing the foil for 
the reception of all forts of feeds and plants. 

There are feveral forts and lizes of fpades 
occasionally ufed, though the common large 
digging Spade is, in moil places, almoft com¬ 
monly ufed for all kinds of digging and Spade¬ 
work, which however, in many inftances, 
cannot be fo conveniently ufed as a middling 
or {mall Spade ; it is therefore eligible for 
every general garden to be furailhcd with 
three different fizes of Spades, to fait every 
department of gardening the more commo- 
dioufly, fuch as the common large digging 
Spade, for all common digging and Spade¬ 
work as above obferved, and a middling, and 
a fmall Spade for digging particular narrow 
compartments, and digging 'between fmall 
plants clofely placed in beds and borders, &c. 
and in many other occasions-—-See each as be¬ 
low. • 

Common digging Spade, &c.—This is de- 
figned for all common digging, and trenching 
of ground, and all kinds of ftrong Spade¬ 
work ; fo is of the largeft fuse, being generally 
from fourteen to fifteen inches long in the 
plate, and nine broad, narrowing gradu¬ 
ally half an inch, or an inch left at the hot-^ 
tom. Tlrough in fome of the kitchen gar-] 
dens about London, where the ground is light 
and deep, they ufe fpades full fifteen inches 
lpng in th^. plate ; however, for the general 
part, a Spade of fourteen inches by eight or nine 
wide, proves the moft handy fize for all.com¬ 
mon digging in every dilhi& of gardening: 
but a# (hey are made of different lizes, from 
ts-dvs or fourteen to fixteen inches long in 
Uitmjjkte.i as aforesaid, fo every one may iuit 
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himfelf according to the depth and aatid& of 
bis foil, and method of working. m 

Middling Spade.—Betg as to,fixe ay&ut a 
foot long in the plate, and feven or eight 
inches broad j which will prove very ufefafiu 
lig^t work, and in diggingany fmall compart¬ 
ments, and between rows of ftnall plants; al¬ 
fo in flower beds, and borders; likewifc in 
ftirring, and frefli earthing the furface of 
beds occafionally, between clofe-placed plants 
of long {landing; planting and tranfplanting 
many Torts, both in the ground, and in pots, 
and for many other forts of light Spade-work. 

„Sraatt Spade.-—The fixeeight or nine inches 
long in the plate, and five wide, and is con¬ 
venient in pointing up or flight digging,.and 
in freih loofening the furface between clofe- 
placed fmall plants, in beds and borders, &c. 
where none of the two former Spadcf can be 
readily introduced ; likewife is ufeful in plant¬ 
ing and potting many forts of fmall plants, tak¬ 
ing up fmall -roots, and oilier light f urpofes 
occafionally. * 

Proper garden Spades have the plate wholly 
of iron, not above a quarter of an inch thick 
'upward, growing gradually thinner from the 
middle downward ; the tree or haudle being 
generally of alh, about two feet long, and an 
inch ana half thick, with a firm open handle 
at top, formed out of the folid wood, juft big 
enough to admit of taking ready hold, one 
hand at top, and the other below. 

Small Narrow Spade.—Having the plate 
about feven inches long, by three and a 
half or four wide; and is veiy ufeful in fnuil 
compartments of beds, borders. See. contain¬ 
ing fome particular dofc-placed, fmall plants 
of flowers, and others, both in occafionally 
{lightly digging, or loofening die earth be¬ 
tween them with greater care and effect, than 
a larger lized fpade; alfo fometimes in iimilar 
compartments in occafionally trimming round 
the bottom part of fome ftraggling fif-rous- 
rooted plants ; and is often useful in taking up 
and tranfplanting fmall plants, and taking off 
root off-fets ami flips, in particular forts, in 
which a larger Spade would nut tic fo com- 
nodioufly handy. 

Semicircular, or (cooped Spade.—Befidcs 
e forts -of fpades. abovementioned, there is 
alfo,number fort, of a fmallilh fize, having 
the plate made femicircular. like a fcooped 
garden-trowel, and is very- ufeful in taking up 
fmall plants with bails of earth, to preferve the 
ball more firmly about the root*. 

All the forts of Spades are ibid by moft of 
the nutfevy and fmifmcn, and by the iron¬ 
mongers ; the prices being according to the 
fixes, from five {hillings to half a crown ; fo 
8 drat 



thalrlie whole price of* fet of fpacfos I* bat thinly gomUhad with trifoliate. end _ _ 

triflilg fpeaMfcaped leaves, and numerous papationa- 

S^DICEUS Jtos, f from fpadix).% flower, ceoy* floors, 
or an aggregate of flowers, produced on that Qfl& and order, Diadetphia Oetandria. 
particular receptacle called a ,fpadut % *i\\\ch is Charatfers.] Calyx is monophyllons, 
protruded from a fort of calyx called *■ fpatha tubuious, lieart-fbaped, with a Ihort margin, 
or (heath, as in Narciffits, Amaryllis, ioow- having five lmall denticles. CorolLA is pa- 
drop, &c. See Jpadix, Spatha, and Spa- pilionaccotis, with .five petals, confiding of a 
‘ti-iace/s. ! large obcordated, wholly reflected veXulum, 

Many of the bulbous and tuberous rooted two oblong-oval wings (Harter thantheftand- 
tribe, produce Spadiccous Flowers, the <prin- ard, annexed to the filaments, and a dipeta- 
cipal of which are, Amaryllis* or Jily daf- lous, oblong* hairy carina, fituated below the 
fodil, Guernfey lily, Scc^~~AUium, gatlick, wings. Stamina, ten unequal, diadelpbous 
onion, le^k, &c.— Crocus , all the varieties, filaments, with oblong anthers. ' Pistil- 
— Colchicum ,meadow fafl'ron.-*r~Narciffus, daf- LUM, an oblong hairy germcp, awl-fhaped, 
fodil ; jonquils, See. — Galaxthus , fnow-drop. riling ftyle, having an oblong hairy ftigma. 
— Lcucojum , greater fnow-drop.— Anon, PEMCAKPXUM,*a long, cylindric, obtufe, bi- 

wakc-robin. &c.- Calla, ^Ethiopian Arum, alvous, unilocular pod, containing roundifli 

— Orchis, fool-flones, &c,— Satyriutn, bee- feeds.' 


flower.— Ophrys , rwy-bladc. — Dracontium, 
dragon-plant.— Hamanthus , blood-flower.— 
Crinum , Afphodel lily*— Pancratium, fea-daf- 
fodii. Sec. all of which are perennials, lend¬ 
ing up fialks annually, terminated at top by 
that kind of calyx denominated a fpatha , in- 
clofing a fpadix of flowers, and after obtain¬ 
ing a ceitain growth, the fpatha or fheath 
burfls open, and protrudes the fpadix, fupport- 
ing fometimes but one or few flowers, and 
fomerimes many. See Spadix. 

Many of the above plants are fomewhat of 
the liliaceous tribe, or nearly allied thereto in 
their habit and (hrudure; diftinguilhed how¬ 
ever, from others of the liliaceous tribe'of 
plants by their fpatha, out of which, the fpadix 
of flowers is protruded ; the other liliaceous 
kinds, having no fpatha or any other fort of 
calyx ; fuch as the White, and Orange Lily, 
Martagons, Crown-imperial, Tulip, Tube- 
rofe. See. 

SPADIX. 

The particular receptacle and pedicles of 
fpadiceous or fpathaceous flowers above de- 
feribed, being protruded out of that kind of 
calyx, called a fpatha ; and fuitains from one 
to many flowers, as in Narciffits , Sec. See 
Spatha. 

The Spadix was originally applied to palms 
only, but it is now extended to all recepta¬ 
cles and pedicles of flowers, whether finale 
or aggregate, that have a fpatha or (heath For 
their calyx; which kind of calyx being in form 
of a (heath or fcabbard, burfts lengthways 
and protrudes the Spadix. See Spatha. 

SPARTIUM, Broom. 

Confifls of fhrubby flexible plants, of the 
deciduous, and evergreen tribe, both hardy and 
tender, for diverfitying the pleafure-grouod, 
and green-houfe collections; all of upright 
moderate growth, with long ru(h>like (hoots, 


There are many fpccies in this genus, all 
of Shrubby growth: the firfl of which grows 
wild abundantly in England, Sec. all the 
others arc eXoucs, chiefly from Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, Italy, and other fonthem parts of Eu- 
ope, aria the Levant; about fix or feven 
pecies are retained in our gardens as flower- 
ing-fhrubs, for variety and ornament in die 
(hrubbery and green-houfe colledUon- Some 
af diem being very hardy, others fomewhat 
tender, requiring inelter of a green-houfe p 
fevere winters. 

Hardy Kinds. 

About three or fourfpecies are hardier than 
the red, and fuccced in the open ground in all 
weathers the year round; the firft of which* is 
our common Englifh Broom, and the others 
are originally from abroad, the countries #- 
bove-mentioned. * 

1. ' Spartium fcoparium. 

f Sweeping Befom Broom )— or Common Eng- 
j/h Broom. J Rifes with a (hrubby flexible 
(fern, and numerous, angular, fmdbth, green, 
flexible branches; five or fix feet high; ter- 
nate and fingle leaves ; and numerous bright- 
ellow flowers all along the fides of the young 
ranches in May and Juno, fucceejded by 
lenty of ripe feed in Autumn. 

This plant grows wild in fterlle grounds 
n England, and mtijjfl parts of Europe, aqd 
iot very commonly admitted into .gardens, 
inly in fame extenfive fiirubberies, for the 
renety of its Angular growth, and conlpic ta¬ 
lus bloom of flowers. In the country it be¬ 
ing made into bttfoms, thence denominated 
Brooms; hence the'name Spartium fcoparium, 
"weeping Broom. 

2. Spartium yumemm. 

Jtujky Spartium, or Common Yellow Spam A 
Broom.] Rifes with a fhrubbyflem, andcylin- 
diic,oppofite, flexible,ruih-like, green branches 
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•&gH ton feet high; final! lanceolate leave* ; 
.and the tops of the branches florifertjWl, being* 
terminated by loofe fpikes of large yellow now*-' 
ers, fiom July till September, fucceeded by 
plenty of feeds in autumn. 

Variety.] Double-flowered Spa nidi Broom; 
producing laige full double-flowers* blit' no 
feed. 

3. Spartium radiatum . 

Starry Italian Broom.] Grows two or three 
feet high, with numerous angular oppofitc 
branches all around, afluming a buihy growth; 
ternate, linear, clofe-fitting, oppofite leaves, 
having the folioles fpreading. round the ftatks 
in a radius; and clufters of yellow flowers at 
the ends of the branches, appearing in Jund 
and July. 

Of the above three fpecies, the two latter 
are the moil commonly cultivated, having 
been long refidents of our (hubberies: all three, 
however, fucceed any where, producing a- 
bundance'of flowers and feed annually ; and 
from the fcattered, or felf-fown feeds, many 
young plants often rife without care, the' CoV 
lowing fpring. 

Tenderer Kinds. 

The following forts being rather of a more 
tender nature, cfpecially while young, are 
often potted, and treated as grecn-houfe plants; 
yet they moftiy (land our moderately (harp 
-winters, tolerably in the full ground; it is, 
however, proper to pot fome for (belter in 
winter, and plant fome in the full ground in a 
warm fituation, to take their chance. 

4. Spartium monofpernmm. . 

SingU-feeded, PVhite SpanijhBroom,] Grows 

fix or eight feet high, with numerous angular, 
ru/h-fiiapcd, filvery branches; fmafl Jpear- 
fhaped leaves; and lateral clufters of nume¬ 
rous white flowers along the fidcs of the 
branches, in July,and Auguft; fucceedcd by 
pods containing a tingle feed only. 

Variety .] With yellow (Towers. 

This fpccies being moderately hardy, is 
very commonly planted in the open (brub- 
beries, as an ornamental flowering fhrub; it 
is however proper to retain fome alfo in pots, 
cfpecially while young, to have otcafional 
flicker from fevere froft. 

5.. SparItum fpinofum. 

' Spinous Italian Maritime Broom, or Prickly 
Cytijus .] Grows five or fix feet high, with 
angular (lender branches, armed with twines; 
ternate, thinly placed leaves, and clufters of 
bright-yellow flowers at the ends of the 
brioches, in June and July. 

6 . Spartium Scorpius. 

Spreading Prickly Spanijh Broom.] Hath 
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fpreading foams tranche^ m lerosfan! 
largifh wers, ia-My jandAugfft. 

7» ewMLfMru mtfufaqm* 

' dfnpdated Eajfem Broapt,] Grows fix ;or 
eight feet high, with numerous fexangular 
branches, ganp&ed with fmgie and ternate 
leaves; and the tope of the branches florifer- 
ous, being terminated by loofe fpikes of pale- 
yellow flowers, appearing in July. , ' 

8. $PARTIUM fpherocarpum. — Spherical- 
fruited Spanish Broom. 

9, Spartium complicatum —Complicated 
Montpelier Broom. 

All the above fpecies of Spartiupf rife with 
(lirubby durable ftems and branches*, moftiy 
of a flexible nature, the branches in particular 
being very (lender and pliable, producing long 
rufhjy green (hoots, generally, however, af- 
fuming an eredl growth; the leaves generally 
final!, and thinly placed, and the flowers mo¬ 
derately large and confpicuous, all of the pa¬ 
pilionaceous or butterfly kind, with five petals, 
as in the Charafters, and moftiy of a Arong 
agreeable odour ; fucceeded by long cylindri¬ 
cal leguminous feed-pods, ripening in autumn-: 
though fome of the foreign forts do not always 
ripen plentifully in England, but arc obtained 
in abundance from Spain, Portugal, and 
countries adjacent. 

They all grow naturally in moll of the 
fouthern parts of Europe ; and the firft fort, 
Spartium feopariuin, alfo in great abundance 
in this country, in barren uncultivated lauds*, 
often .proving a moft troublefome plant to ex¬ 
tirpate in grounds intended for cultivation. 

As to the mcrirof all thefe (hrubs, in gar¬ 
dening they may be all employed as flowering 
(hrubs, or furniture 10 embellhh the (hrub- 
bery compartments; the Common Spanith 
Broom, Radiated, and Monofpcrmous kinds, 
&c. particularly, are the moft common forts 
in the Englifti gardens ; and the Spartium fco- 
parium is alio often thinly interfperfed in ex- 
tenfive ihrubbcrics, to increafe the variety: 
but all tbc fpecies, both hardy and tenderer 
kinds, may be exhibited in the/hrubbery plan¬ 
tations ; being careful, however, to ftation the 
tenderer forts in the warmeft fituations, to 
take their chance of all weathers the year round, 
in common with the bardieft kinds. 

It is, however, alfo proper to have fome of 
the tenderer kinds always in pots*, to be treat¬ 
ed as grecn-houfe exotics, for the greater cer¬ 
tainty of prefervine the (jpecies, m cafe the 
others in the (hrubbery (hould fuflfer by the 
feverity of rigorous winters. 

Moft of tnefe plants haying long naked or 
thinly fibrated roots, often inclining to. run 
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fofo wfcb ;* tatt, top-root, (hould generally 
be j|a*rtedwhere they are finally to remain, 
whitl young, as tJi4jr do not fuccecd well, ifj 
removed when laqge and old, 

Ail the forts may be planted for their dif¬ 
ferent ptirpofes, either in autumn, any time 
in O&oher or Novemberin open weatner, or 
in the fpring. in February, March, or be¬ 
ginning of April, and may be planted in any 
common foil of a garden, will continue in 
growth many years, and flower abundantly 
c.very fummer and autumn, in their refpe&ive 
fcafon very confpicuoufly and ornamentally: 
and as to culture, thofe in the flmibbery re- 

S uirc only what is neccfiary for the other! 

irubs in affemblage, keeping dear from 
weeds in fummer, digging between them every 
winter or fpring, at the fame time pruning 
any diforderly growths, and cafual decayed, 
(hoots, See. and the tenderer kinds in pots, 
have the occafional culture of green-houfe 
plants. 

They are raifed in abundance in all the 
public nurferies for fale. 

Afithod of Propagation, £sV. 

They are .ill propagated by feed in the full 
ground, town in the lpring of the year; and 
the double- bloflomed varieties, &cc. by layers 
and cuttings. 

Some o? the forts ripen plenty of feeds. in 
this country, but that of all the forts is pro¬ 
cured in abundance by the nurfery and feedf- 
mcn for fale; which flrould lie fovvn in the 
beginning of April, in four-feet-wide beds of! 
common earth, either in drills near an inch 1 
deep, or bedded in that depth; they will foon 
go initiate, and the plants rife freely in a fhort 
time, giving occafional watcring*and weed¬ 
ing all fummerand in winter, it is eligible 
to hoop the beds of the tenderer forts, in or¬ 
der to be matted in fro fly weather ; and in the 
fpring following, it is advifahle to prick out the 
whole in nurfery rows, it being proper to re¬ 
move them out of the feed-beds, when but one 
year old, on account of their tap-root,|forefaic!, 
which fliould now he fliortened; then plant 
them in rows two feet afunder, and one foot 
apart in each row; here to remain two or 
three years, or till advanced to two or three 
feet growth, then tranfplanted finally into the 
/hrubbery ; planting alio fomcof the feedlings 
of the tenderer kinds, immediately from the 
feed-bed into pots, aud placed in the grccn- 
houfc in winter. 

Obferve however, in raifing the tenderer 
forts, that, for the greater certainty of fuccefs, 
it will alfo Be proper to fow lomc in pots, 
plunging them in a fhadv border all fummer; 



or gtecn-houfo in winter, to have flutter <till 
fpnn£« than pot the feedlings off fejft rarely as 
above, in order to be managed as hardy green- 
houfeplanri} arid ^n a year! or two, having, 
acquired ftrength, fome of them may bt 
turned out into the full gropt^, and fome re¬ 
tained in pots, placed among the greeri-hbufe 
exotics. 

By Layers, and Cuttings.—Tiie double 
bloffomed Spanifh Broom, and the-other va¬ 
rieties, not continuing the fame from feed, 
mu ft be propagated by layers or cuttings, to 
preferve the tons with certainty. Make the 
layers in autumn or fpring, and plant the cut¬ 
tings in- fpring or fummer, fome in the full 

f round, others irif pots, and plunged in a hot- 
ed to forward their rooting. 

SPATHA, a Sheath. 

Being the common calyx of the fpadiceous 
flowers; and which, being in form of a 
(heath or fcabbard, burfts open on one fide, 
longitudinally, from bottom to top, and pro¬ 
trudes the jpadix, a fort of receptacle and 
pedicles fuitaining the flowers, confifting 
i’ometimes of but one, and fometimes of 
many florets. See Spadiceus Flos, and 
Spadix. 

Examples of the Spathaceous plants are 
Narcijpts, Amaryllis, Galant/ius, and Croats, 
&c. See Spadiceus Flos, 

The Spatha always terminates the main 
flower-ftalk, is moftly of an oblong form, and 
fometimes globular, as an onion and leek, 
&c. clofely incloiing the Jpadix, till the flow¬ 
ers acquire maturity enough to burft it open, 
and confifts either of one piece, as in the 
greater number of fpathaceous plants; of two, 
as in fome few forts ; or of a number of (calcs, 
placed imbricatim, as in the plantain-tree. 

SPATHACE^E Plant*, (from fpatha, a 
(heath.)—Spathaceous plants, fuch whofe 
flowers are protruded from a fpatia or iheath. 
See Spat ha. 

SPATHELIA.. rSpathcUa,) 

One fpecics, a (brubby erotic from the 
Weft Indies, retained in fome of our ftove- 
colle&ions, rifing with a High ftem, garnilli- 
ed with pinnated leaves, and racemes of flow¬ 
ers; having five-leaved cups, five petals, five 
(lamina and threeftyjes, fucceeded by trilocular 
capfifles, with three feeds frngly in each cell. 
Oafs and older, Pentandrm Trijrynia . 

The fpecics is, 

Spathelia Jimplex. 

Simpli-jialked Jamaica Spathelia.] The 
ftem tingle; with froudofe pinnate J. tubed 
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leaver; ah 3 with flower-racemes moll Ample, ter 5 thusthe moderate heat and peculiar fua- 
joofe and terminal. . bty of the dung, fets die Spawn a workiiK, fo 

This plant mull be kept in pots and (Rationed as often to produce plenty of mulhrooms in 
intheflove; i* propagated by feeds, layers, cut- fix or eight weeks: and die fame bed fre- 
tings, Sec. in pots plunged in a bark bed. quently continues furmftiing a fupply five or 
SPAWN, a progeny or'off-fpring. fix months, or longer ; but new beds muft be 

In gardening, is often applied to luch fmall made every year, or probably two or three 
off-fets, fuckers, and fprouts that rife nume- tiroes in tfiat period, whereby to furnilh a, 
roufly from the roots, &c. of certain plants, conftant fucceffion of mulhrooms. See Aoa- 
ferving for the purpofe of propagation. Ricus. 

Therefore this fmall Spawn, or off-fpring Thus, through the cffe&s of the peculiar 
of vegetables, may be confidercd as parts ft- warmth and quality of hdrfe ftable-dnng, con- 
milar to the whole plant, as that being fepa- lifting of the rhoift litter, and plenty of the 
rated from die parent vegetable, and planted, fliort ftuff together, formed into a hot-bed as 
they readily grow, and commence proper above, the murtiroom Spawn increafes, fur- 
plants, and thereby renew or propagate their niihing both mulhrooms, and fometimes a fup- 
refpedlive fpecies with great facility and abtra- ply of young Spawn for future beds: likewifc 
dance. any common horfe-dung hot-beds, horfe- 

But Spawn among gardeners, in the gene- dunghills. See. moderately rotted, are often 
ral acceptation, is more peculiarly applied to produdive of a great deal of good rauftirooin 
the progeny of mulhrooms, being an off- Spawn naturally; probably from fomc fine 
fpring from the root of thofe.jfiwgv, confiding fpawny matter, or the mufliroom feed having 
of minute white parts, (hooting and running accidentally mixed in the dung or earth, &c. 
in the earth or dung, like fmall white, thready And thus the Spawn produced by cither of 
fibres, afiuming the appearance of Bender thefc effects, is the only certain refource yet 
white firings, productive of numerous minute known for propagating that fpecies by art, no 
white kndbs, appearing at firft the fize of fmall feed having as yet been fufficiently dilcovered, 
pin-heads, the whole fmclling ftrong of the by which we can raife this plant; but the 
mufttroom ; and thofe little knobs being in- Spawn from the root, being as it were living g* 
fant plants, they gradually increafe in fize foetuffes or infant plants, which renew their' 
to proper mulhrooms, which are quick of fpecies as certainly as feed. 

g owth, and of very Ihort duration; but the However, befiaes this Spawn or off-fpring 
me Spawn running in the earth, &c. fur- of the root, the naturalifts in botany arc 
nifties a plentiful fupply of mulhrooms from agreed that mufti rooms have alfo generative 
the bottom in regular lucceffion, fora, confi- organs, and produce flowers and feedlike other 
derable time, fometimes for (evcral months. plants, and naturally propagate thetnfelvcs 
So that mu Hi rooms propagate in great alfo by feed, as well as by the Spawnbut 
abundance by this Spawn detached from the from the Exceeding minutenefs both of the 
root, and is the only method of propagation genital organs and feed, and their great ob- 
yet discovered, for raifing diem by the pro- feurity, or concealed flotation, they yet rc- 
grefs of horticulture: for the lumps of fpawny main inviiible; though it is fuppofed they arc 
earth or dung being planted in a fort of hot- contained in the lamella or gills of the mufh- 
lied of horfe-dung, the fpawn foon vegetates, room, and which, when full-grown, dif- 
and increafes considerably, furnilhing mufti- charges the feed upon the adjacent ground, 
rooms iu a fttort time fit to gather; tnefe hot- and thcftfce probably fomc is difleininated by 
beds in which we depofit the mufttroom the winds. Sec. to other diftant foils and fitu- 
Spaw-n, being always made with new horfe- ations adapted to their growth ; and penctrat- 
dung from the ftables, previoufly fermented ing into the earth, grow and became mufti- 
in a heap, to evaporate the firft violent heat, rooms, the roots o! which multiply and fur. 
then formed in a long narrow ridge from three ni(h proper Spawn alfo for the work of propa- 
to foui feet wide and three feet and a half gation, 

high, like the roof of an boufe to fhoot off 1 But it was long the opinion of many, that 
ftie wet; and having remained expofed to tlx; mulhrooms never poffeffed the power of pro¬ 
weather two or three weeks or more, till the pagation at all, but fuppofed to owe their ex¬ 
great heat abates, the lumps of Spawn are iftcnce to the-putrefa&ion of earth, dung, &c. 
planted all over every part of the bed at little which do&rinc, however, is now fufficiently 
diftances, juft within the furface; and the bed refuted*. 

is tlx?! earthed all over an inch or two thick, For mulhrooms being proper plants, they, 
and dofely covered a foot duck, with dry lit- either by Spawn or feed, or both, propagate 

themfelves 



tfwmifelves Ilka other vegetables ; and it is pro- 
ha ry from the diffemmation of the feed, to 
pecttiar foils and filiations, that we often find 
both mu (broom Spawn and mufhrooms grow¬ 
ing in obfcure places. 

By Spawn, however, ,in particular, it is 
obvious that mufhrdoms propagate themfclves 
plentifully, and by which, with proper garden 
culture, we can raife abundance of mufhrooms 
at'pleafure. 

Therefore the mufhroom cultivators always 
furnifh themfclves with a fufficicnt quantity 
of freih Spawn, for every new bed, procur¬ 
ing it all times of the year, but more plenti¬ 
fully towards the end of fummer, and in au¬ 
tumn, from the places of its growth, fuch as 
old mofh room-beds; any old horfe-dung hot¬ 
beds, and horfe-dunghills, tliat are moderately 
dry, and remained undifturbed feveral months; 
alfo foinetimcs in old compoft heaps, confid¬ 
ing chiefly of horfe-dung ; in all of which the 
fpawny fubftancc difcovers itfeif in dry lumps 
of dung and earth, which lumps (houid be 
taken up entire, * as hereafter noticed; like- 
wife in ftable-vards, where any quantity of 
horfe-dung has lain dry and undifturbed any 
confidcrable time, lumps of Spawn are often 
obtained. It is alfo found in fine perfe£tion 
fcjkc hurfe rides belonging to great inns, 
ftablcs and horfe-tlealers, fuch as about 
>n, &c. which rides being places to ex- 
le the horfcs under cover to fhelter them- 
Ifrom wet, and the ground fpread thick with 
die fhort dung from the ft a hies for the horfes 
to tread on more lightly, being generally per¬ 
mitted to remain fomc confidcrable time-with¬ 
out cleaning out, and being always dry, upon 
examining towards the tides next the wall, is 
frequently found moil excellent mufhroom- 
Spawn in large cakes ; likewife in horfe-miil 
tracks, where horl'es are conftantly employed 
in working mills, engines, and other large 
machinery, and they dunging, &c. in the 
tracts, it being occaitonally fwept up towards 
the tides, and the bottom loractimes permitted 
to lie fome confulerable thicknefs a long time, 
upon turning it up, are frequently found fine 
lumps of ftrong Spawn: alfo in kitchen gar¬ 
dens, where any piece of ground having been 
dunged in. the Turing, with new or but mode- 
tateiy-rotted {lamenting, or old dry hot-bed 
dung, &c. probably having embryo Spawn 
already formed therein, and which dungs hap¬ 
pening to be but (lightly digged in, or covered 
but a moderate depth with earth, fometimes is 
productive of duller* of uiuflvroomsirupatchcs, 
towards autumn in dry feafons, and in which 
places we often find lumps of very good Spawn: 
in ail the. above places die Spawn is met with 



occafioissRy st all tunes of the year, but more 
certain and plentiful towards the end of fum¬ 
mer, and in autumn, before perifhed hy die 
wet and cold in winterbeing found in dty 
lumps, and cakes of dung and earth, appear¬ 
ing, as before faid, white and ftringy, findi¬ 
ng ftrong of the mufhroom. 

And fometimes ^mufhroom Spawn is pro¬ 
duced naturilly all over the furface of an old 
cucumber, or mdon hot-bed, both in the 
dung and earth, in autumn or winter, where 
the f rame and lights have been continued over 
the bed; and I have fometimes obferved, that 
where the earth of the bed was of a loamy 
nature, the Spawn lias been remarkably fine 
and ftrong, for in this kind of earth, of a 
moderately-light quality, the Spawn is gene¬ 
rally fuperiony lubftantial, increafive, and 
productive;. fo as fometimes in old beds, as 
above, in which.Spawn is difeovered, the 
frames and glades remaining, and the furface 
of the bed covered thickly with dry ftraw, 
litter, or hay, under the glades, have pro¬ 
duced a full crop of mufhrooms towards the 
fpring, large, thick of flefh, and of a peculiar 
firm texture, and rich Savour. See Acari- 
cus. 

But mufhroom Spawn is alfo obtained in 
meadows and paftures towards the end of fum¬ 
mer, and in autumn, before the rain and cold 
commences *, die months of Auguft and Sep¬ 
tember being generally the proper feafon when 
the mufhrooms rife naturally, ferving as a, 
direction to die place to find the Spawn; 
then carefully opening the ground, the Spawn 
will appear in the earth as above, which may 
be digged up in lumps, and carried home in 
bafkets for ufe; this field Spawn however, 
cannot always be fo readily obtained in any 
confidcrable quantity ; and as it is found only 
in pafture grounds, it may be very inconve¬ 
nient to break up, and lpoil the fward in 
fearch of it; betides, tpany poitbnous forts of 
fungi grow in the fields, alfo from Spawn ; 
we ought to be cautious when wc are gadicr- 
ing Spawn for mufhroom beds. 

From the above hints of die places of 

f rowth of mufhroom Spawn, we may readily 
now where to obtain it in fuffident quan¬ 
tity for the purpofe of fpawning mufhroom' 
beds. 

But after all, garden or bed Spawn pro¬ 
duced in any horfe-dung beds, heaps or lays 
of horfe-duqg, &c. before-mentioned, is pre¬ 
ferable, to. the fiejd.Spawn for garden culture, 
it generally producing much thicker, more 
lleihy, and firmer muiliroonis, of a richer 
flavour. 

Therefore, it is incumbent on ui to pre- 
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f qftpNw# occafionally meat with in any old 
ddng hot-bed* dunghills, &c. Hyittg &e 
lumps up in the dry rill wanted $ rejevtoog, 
however, any very old worn^JWt Spawn, at 
far as it, can be diftinguilhed; and the virgin 
Spawn, or fuch jhat has not been in produc¬ 
tion, generally yields the final! molhroonw t for 
fometimes, even die young offspring Spawn 
of fuch that have been long -worked from bed 
to bed, is apt to degenerate, there being often 
a very material difference in the goodnefs of 
Spawn i that which is frefti and full of heait, 
will often produce abundance of fine mulb- 
robins for feveral months in the fame bed ; 
but fuch that is worn out or degenerated, 
fend up.only a flafli of trifling little heads at 
fir ft, of no fubftance, and probably never 
produce any more to fignify. 

There is alio a fruitful and barren fort of 
muthroom Spawn: the former is diftinguilhed 
by the fubftance of the fibry or ftringy white 
fhoois, &c. and mulhroomdike fmelT, as be¬ 
fore obferved ; but in the bafe fort, the thready 
fibres are confidcrably more abundant, fine, 
and downy, often appearing like a fine white 
down, and being of no fubftance, produce 
only a flafh of Imall white fungi deftitute of 
the flefhy part, and which ny the mufti room 
men is commonly called white*cup; and by 
siot perfectly diftinguithing it, many ha^e been 
difappointed in their crop. 

It is obfervable that horfe or (table-dung 
of all others is the mod remarkable for pro¬ 
moting muftiroom Spawn, even often alone 
in the dung-heap, without any addition of 
canh, though having a fmall portion of any 
.earthy fubftance, it may probably have the 
greater cffe£l; for new horfe-dung confiding 
of the wet liner, and the (hort fluff together 
from the fluhlcs, hut die more fliort the better, 
and being colle&ed in any confiderablc quan¬ 
tity, either in any common hot-beds, or re¬ 
maining in the dung-heap a confiderablc time, 
it often becomes of a certain agreeable tem¬ 
perament, peculiar to the growth of mu(h-< 
rooms, cfpecially if it docs not hum in its col- 
lcdlcd ftate, by the firft violent heat; and that 
after remaining from winrer or fpring, until 
autumn or fpting following, it frequently 
furnifhes lumps of excellent Spawn. 

Methods are fometimes pradlifed to obtain 
Spawn more abundantly by art, by the cffedls 
.of horfe-dung, both in hot-beds and in com- 
|ioft heaps; fometimes in the former cafe, by 
planting fmall pieces of Spawn, or. fpawny 
^arth aksig the top edge of the later cucum r 
her hotbeds in fummer, or in the fi<les of any 
iiorfij-dung heaps, having a little warmth re- 
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muftirooms i* auf«mo, ; and 
ably for futt»»e ufc ibfpawnmg pnoper mu 
room beds. And i« *he fcccn&clde; h is per 


naer, a quantity of frefti‘ horfe-dung, confid¬ 
ing of plenty or ihort duff, and a due propor¬ 
tion of long together, and calling the whole in 
a heap to ferment a fortnight or a month, that 
the rank burning vapour mfey pals away; then 
having fome loamy earth, brother good fub- 
ftantial mould, or iny fpawtiy foil from old 
beds, form the dung into a long narrow ridge, 
mixing fome of the earth occafionally towards 
the outfidc, and in a fortnight or three weeks, 
die heat becoming quite moderate, cover the 
whole with a dry long litter to defend it from 
the wet, permitting the whole to remain fome 
confiderablc time; and thus probably fome 
generating fubftance of muihrooms, either 
Spawn, or feed, or both, ^Having by fome 
means previoufly, and accidentally introduced 
itfelf in the compoft, which by its certain 
warmth and quality promotes its vegetation, 
and increafe, as fometimes in three or :fe|SL 
months to furnilh a good quantity of eHgjj£§ 
Spawn. ~ 

Obferve, in co’le&ing the muftiroom SjsitflM 
found occafionally in all the afore-mentiOTu® 
places of growth, die lumps of dung and eartfv 
in which it appears, ftiould be taken up as en¬ 
tire as pofiiblc in a baiket, and carried into 
fome dry flied or other apartment, there de¬ 
parted till wanted ; or may plant it dircdlly if 
the bed is ready, otherwise lay it up dole in 
fome dry apartment, or put it up in hampers,* 
covering the whole thickly with dry litter or 
garden-mats: and here it may remain till 
wanted, for the purpoie of fpawning mufti- 
room beds, as it will retain its vegetating' 
property feveral months; and the drier it is 
kept in moderation, the better it will improve 
in its vegetable faculty, and take more freely 
with the bed when planted. 

About London good muftiroom Spawn is 
a valuable article among the kitchen garden¬ 
ers, who raife great quantities of muihrooms 
for the markets, and in coniequence thereof, 
fome of their labourers make it their bufinefs, 
at certain times of the year, but more parti¬ 
cularly in autumn, to go about to different 
places coiledling it, which generally pays 
them well for their trouble, as they find a 
ready falc for it, from three or four to five or 
fix millings per bufticl. * 

Whofocver may have occafioa to purchafe 

Spawn 


mg, to the gardeners who attend there with 
their vegetable goods for fale; sod alfo at 
nnoft of the principal nurfcrics. , 

It may be packed up in hampers, and fern 
to any diftance, either by land 01 water-car¬ 
riage. - 

For further particulars fefpedling.the Spawn, 
arid the general dire&ions for die different 
methods of making, Spawning, and whole 
management of mufhroom beds, fee the ar¬ 
ticle Agaricus. 

SPECIES. 

The fpccics of plants, being the individualj 
plants of a genus or family of vegetables, 
conliliing of one or two to numerous l'pecies, 
in different genera. 

The Spcdes of a geirus are an afictfiblage 
of plants, which refemble each other in me 
molt effemial parts; that is,' the charadterifti- 
cal mark of dillindtion of a genus muff run 
through all the Species of the fame family in¬ 
variably, in the principal characters that con- 
ftitute the faid genus, which is always found¬ 
ed on the fructification, i. e. the different 
parts of the flower and fruit, &c. fo as the 
refpeCtive Species of any particular genus are 
thereby diftinguifhed from thofe of all other 
genera; and therefore the Species of a genus 
may in a manner be compared to the relations 
of a family, which all bear the fame furnamc, 
although every individual is diftinguifhed by a 
particular fpecific name s for lb it is with the 
Species or plants of a genus, all having the 
fame gcncrical name prefixed to that of the 
fpecific. 

Though it may be obfcrved, that Species of 
the fame genus often differ very materially in 
the appearance of their general habit, nature, 
and dimenlions of growth ; as fometimes in 
the fame genus arc comprehended both trees, 
ihrubs, and herbaceous plants, which, al- 
though thus ultimately different in the general 
appearance, are found to poffefs invariably cer- ' 
tain generiCal relations in their cflential parts \ 
in the charaCteriftic diftin&ions, fuch as 
thofe of the flower and fruit ; and thus aH 
thofe of die fame genus are arranged under ! 
one denomination, termed the generic name, t 
The* Species of a gen us fometimes confift of r 
only one or two, and in feme many or tvw- 
mcrous different forts, although- it is in hut j 
very few inftances that, a genus confide of ,* 
only one Species, fuch as in Superb-lily, 
Flowering-rufh, Tamarind, African Hy, Ho- 
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i extending in feme to titty, tixty, to an \vandfM 
t or more different forts, as may beobferveff in. 
fome merely botanic books5 though jyrpba* 
hly, in fome genera, not one quarter ©f thofe 
■ great n ombei s are cultivated plants, or that 
poffefs any merit for garden culture, or iny 
, -other materially irfefulpurpofc; as fonaetimes 
t many of the Species therein enumerated* arc 
! wild or noxious weeds; in other cafes nUMiif 
- genera, of fmaller or moderate extent, confift 
moftly, or in the greater put, of eftimable 
plants, either principally for introdu&ion in 
the different diftridts of gardens and planta- . 
, tions, or for fome efiential, economical oc- 
i cations in trades, &c. 

So that, according to oar jflan in the pro¬ 
ofs of this work, difplaying the general prac¬ 
tice of gardening, fyffemadc arrangements and 
deferiptions of the various genera and. Species 
of-garden plants, and the effendals of horti¬ 
cultural botany, we, in the arrangement of 
the Species of the refpedtive genera, omit the 
ufelete and improper, and only introduce prin¬ 
cipally thofe of all the more 'valuably urefol, 
eftimable, or defirable plants, trees, Ihrubs, 
flowers, fruits, 4 cc. as poffefs fome requifite 
degree Of merit, according to their refpedtive 
kinds, proper for horticultural purpofes, either 
ufeful, ornamental, or curious, Acc. m the 
feveral garden departments, fuch as the kitcheii 
garden, fruit-garden, pleafure-ground, ffower- 
jarden, fhrubbery and plantarions, green-* 
noufe and hot-houfe, &c. all arranged fyfte- 
marically, with their general and particular 
description, refpedtive and general ufes,* me¬ 
thods of propagation and culture. 

Generally Species of the fame genua poffefs, 
in fome degree, fimilar medical powers; and 
often in domeftic and other economical ufes; 
fuch as is exemplified in the getttn Mium> cbn- 
lifting of the garlick, onion, leek, fhallot, ciTes, 

! See. the Brajjica % comprifin^ the Cabbages, Sa¬ 
voys, Broccoli, Cauliflower; the LeekrSi,ton* 
tainiiw theBav. Bcniaterh.Tree.iJb f 


namon ; and the gefiua Arumjfa compre¬ 
hending the MugWort, Wormwood; and 
Southernwood, Tarragon, fee. and in van- 
ous other mfi$gkee$. ' , 

SPERMACOOE, Button Weed. * ‘ 

. An annual and ftirobby plant for the ftove, 
gamiflwd with linekr or Tpear-ihaped leaves, 
and moQopctaldttl flnwers. 

Clafs aod order, Tttrandna Mamgynia, 
Characters.} Calyx, a final 1 four-toothed 
6 U perm a 
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permanent cup. Corolla, monopetalovs and 
' funnel-lhaped, with the border cut into four 
obtuic, reflexed, fpreading parts. StAmtnA, 
four avvl-fhaped filaments, topped with fimple 
anthers. Pistillum, a rotmdifh compreffed 
germen; flyle, the upper part bifid, crowned 
with blunt ftigmata. PericrreuiM, two 
oblong capfulcs, joined together, containing 
Angle roundifh feeds. 

There are fevcral fpccies of, this genus: 
thofe for our purpofe are, 

I. SpeRMACoce tenuior. 

Slender Button weed, J Is annual, and rifes 
to the height of two feet and a half; the 
branches and leaves come'out by pairs; the 
leaves are linear and fmooth; the Bowers 
grow in {lender whorls toward the top of the 
(talk ; they are fmall and white, and are fuc- 
ceedcd by horned capfulcs. 

a. SpermA copE vcrticillata . 

Whorled-fiowered Button-weed.] Rifes with 
a flirubby ftem three or four feet high, fur- 
niflied with a few {lender branches, garni filed 
with fmooth, lanceolate leaves, growing in 
whorls; die flowers come out near the top 
of the branches in globular w horls, of a very 
white colour. 

The propagation of thefe plants is by feeds, 
fown on a hot-bed in fpring, and when come 
up, mufi be tranfplanted into Angle pots of 
earth, and replungcd to forward them ; after¬ 
wards they mu ft be removed to the ftove, and 
treated as other plants of the like kind." 
SPJCA, a Spike. 

A mode of inflorefcence, or manner: of 
flowering, peculiar-to many plants; conAfting 
of a Ample peduncle or flower-ftalk, fupport- 
ing many flowers all along its Ades, without 
any pedicle or partial foot-ftalk, but are fefliic, 
or At clofc to the main ftalk, generally in al¬ 
ternate arrangement. 

But the florets of a Spike are alfo fome- 
times Angle-rowed, and fometimes double- 
rowed, &c.—When Angle-rowed (Sfica fc- 
cunda) the flowers are all turned towards one 
fide; and double-rowed (Sptea diJUcha) when 
they (land two ways. 

SPIGELIA. Worm Grafs. 

Conflfts of an annual and perennial plant, 
with quaternate or oppofite leaves, and mo- 
nopetaloos funnel-lhaped flowers. . - 

Claft and order, Pentandria Motngynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a monophyltous, five- 
parted, pointed cup. Corolla, monopeta- 
lous and funnel-fhaped; the tube is long and 
at bottom, the border is fpreading and 
’ five pointed Segments. St am in a, 
SvO'.fpaseats, topped with Ample antherae. 
Tit'fjit.VM, a germen compofcd of two 
globoftparti, with a fubulatc flyle and Ample 


fiigma. Pericarpium, a twin bilocular 
capfule, containing many Anall feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Spigelia anthclmia. (Annual.) 

Worm Grafs of America.] Hath a fibrous 
root, from which arifes an ,erc& herbaceous 
channeled ftalk a foot and a half high, gar- 
nifiied with four oblong-oval, pointed leaves, 
placed croflwife round the ftalk'; from the* 
joints of the ftalk are produced two fmall 
branches placed oppofite, fumifiied with lefler 
leaves, and thort (pikes of herbaceous flowers 
ranged on one fide of the foot {talks. • 

a. Spigelia marilandica. (Perennial.) 

Maryland Worm Grafs.] Hath a perennial 
fibrous toot, from which arife two or three 
eredt ftalks,. eight or ten inches high, garnifh- 
ed with oval pointed oppofite leaves in pairs, 
the ftalk is terminated with & fpike of flowers 
ranged on one fide ; the outftde of the flower 
is or a bright-red, and infide of a deep-orange 
colour, making an elegant and beautiful ap¬ 
pearance in June and July. 

Thefe plants are eftcemcd in America foi 
their efficacy in deftroying worms. 

The firft fpecies is propagated by feeds fown 
on a hot-bed in the fpring, and treated as other 
tender annuals. a_ 

The fecond fpecies, ainJbtigh hardy, ripens 
nor its feeds in England j the propagation is- 
by parting the roots in autumn or fpring. 

SPINa, a Spine or Thorn. 

One of the armature of plants, and are pro¬ 
truded immediately from the wood, being an 
expanfion of the ligneous body; by fome com¬ 
pared to (he horns of animals, which adhere 
to the bones of else fkuil; fo that the Spine or 
Thorn ditfer from the prickle, aculeus , which 
are detached only from the bark, and not fo 
ftrong and hard as Spines. See Aculeus. 

Spmes arc intended by nature as armour to 
certain plants, to keep off cattle and other 
animals that would injure them. 

Thoms arife either upon the item and, 
branches, as in buckthorn, boxthorn, white¬ 
thorn, floe, wiki-plum, pear, orange, triple- 
ihorncd acacia, falfe-acacia, furze, and many 
others of the tree and (hrub-kind; or ou the 
leaves, as in holly, American aloe, acanthus, 
thiftle, Adam's needle, juniper, butcher's- 
broom, &c. On the calyx, as in thiftle, cen¬ 
taury and mail-apple; or on die fced-veflel 
and fruit, as in. thorn-apple, prickly fpinach,. 
&c. 

Spines rife either Angly, as in mod fpinous 
plants; doubly or’by pairs; asin many forts ;. 
and triple, pa m the three-thomed acacia. 

By enkdre many plantsTofe their. Spines, 
[as plum, pear, medlar, orange, citron, See.. 
and the leaves of holly by age. 

SPINACIA, 



SttNACIA, Spinach. 

Spmach is a noted culinary herb of the an¬ 
nual Tribe,' valuable aa an efcytent for its 
large leaves for various culinary purpofes 
moft times of the year; having broad rrian- 
gular and roundifh leaves, rifing in clufters 
clofe to the ground ; fucceeded by upright" tall 
ftems, fupporting fpikes and clufters of fmall 
apetalous male and female flowers on fepadfee 
plants. 

Clafs and order, Dicecia Pentandria. 

Charailers .] Calyx, dioecious ..flowers, 
having in the males a calyx cut into five ob¬ 
long, obtufe, concave fegments; and in the 
females is monophyllous and permanent, cut 
into four acute parts, two of them being very 
fmall. Corolla, no petals. Stamina, 
five capillary filarrients, with oblong didymous 
anther®. Pistillum, in the females a 
rouiylifh comprcfled germen, and four hair- 
like ftylcs with fimpTe ftigmas. Pericar- 
pium, no feed-velTel; the feed is roundilh, and 
lodged in the permanent calyx, and is either 
thorny or ftnooth in die different varieties. 

There are but two fpecies in this genus, 
one of which only is cultivated, being the 
common culinary Spinach, comprehending 
two valuable varieties; namely, triangular 
leaved, with prickly feed,-—round-leaved, with 
ftnooth feed : the former being the hanlieft, is 
more valued for the winter crop; but the 
latter having larger, thicker, and more fuccu- 
lent leaves, is preferable for fpring and fum- 
mcr. 

The fpecies is, 

Spinacia o/eracea. 

Common Culinary Spinach.'} Hath a fome- 
wliat fpindly fibrous-root, crowned with a tuft 
of large, broad, triangular, and roundifh 
leaves on foot-ftalks, dole to the ground ; and 
when it (hoots for feed, rifes with upright, 
hollow branchy flalks three feet high, pro¬ 
ducing fpikes and clufters of numerous fmall, 
apetalous, grecnifh flowers, male and female 
on feparate plants; fucceeded in the females 
by roundifh clofe-fitting feeds, in fome armed 
with fpines, in others ftnooth. 

Remarking, the male plants generally pro¬ 
duce their flowers in fpikes, and the females 
in clofc clufters at every joint. 

Varieties .] There are two remarkable 
varieties of this fpecies, each of which was 
formerly confidered as a diftindf fpecies ; but 
are only varieties of one and the fame fpecies, 
their fpecific determination being in the clofe- 
fitting feeds, fru&'tbus fejplibus, which is ex¬ 
actly the fame in both varieties; there is, 
however, a pretty permanent diftinftion in 
their leaves and feed; one variety having tri¬ 


angular arrow-pointed leaves, and prickly 
feed; the other having roundifh leaves, mjn 
ftnooth feed, as below. 

Triangular Spittach <witk Prickly Seed.} Hath, 
large, triangular, arrow-pointed leaves, five or 
fix inches long or more, being broad and an¬ 
gular each way at the bate, running up to a 
narrow point at top ; and the feeds are moftly ’ 
armed more or lefs with fhort fpines. 

Round Spinach with Smooth Seed.} Hath' 
large roundifh or ova! leaves, five or fix inch¬ 
es broad or more, of a more thick, flefhy, 
fucculent confidence; sChd the feeds more 
round, nioftly free from fpines, and quite 
fmonth. 

Both thefe varieties admit of fome varia¬ 
tions in die fhape and fize of the leaves; the' 
broadeft and rhickeft leaved forts are confe- 

a uently funerior in goodnefs ; remarking of 
le Round Spinach in particular, fome will 
have roundifh leaves, others oval or oblong, 
and one fort exhibits itfelf with much rounder, 
broader, and thicker leaves than the others, 
generally of a more .ftocky and luxuriant 
growth, and flronger green colour, and is the 
moft valuable variety of the round-leaved 
kind : but obferving both of the triangular 
and round-leaved varieties, we fhould en¬ 
deavour, as much as poflible, to mark the 
moft ftocky and broad-leaved plants to run. 
up for feed, in order to obtain and continue 
the proper breed of fuch eligible varieties 
only, as well as poflible, fufficicntly for gene¬ 
ral culture. 

As to the merit of each variety,—the trian¬ 
gular Spinach being of a more nardy nature, 
is generally cultivated for the main winter 
crops ; ana the round-leaved fort claims pre¬ 
cedence for the fize and thick confiftence of 
its leaves, bfit being more fucculent, is hot 
quite fo hardy as the other to ftand the win¬ 
ter; it is cultivated principally for the fpring 
and fummer crops. 

Both the varieties are herbaceous annuals, . 
that fucceed in the open ground, requiring to 
be raifed annually from leed fown in an open 
flotation, in fpring, fummer, and autumn, to 
remain where fown; and the plants coming 
up in a fortnight, they attain perfc&ion for 
ui'e in two or mree months;'in which rhofe 
fown in fpring and fummer remain but a 
fhort time in full perfection, and then run 
up to {talk, producing flowers and feed, and 
totally decay,"root and all, the fame year; 
but tnofe fown in autumn come up the fame 
feafon, and ftand the winter till next fpring, 
but not longer than April or May, before they 
.run to feed and perifh as foon as it is ripe. 
Thev common!v flower in June; and when 
'6l T t 
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In flower, the male and female plants are 
then diftineui(hable, the c former generally 
producing rne flowers in fpikes, having the 
flowers, furnifhed with the (lamina, fuflaming 
a yellow farina, being the'male dufl fur the 
impregnation of the flowers of the female 
plants, which have no (lamina, only the fe¬ 
male organs, the germen and ftyles, on which 
the male plants naturally difeharge their fari¬ 
na, and foon after decay ; but the female 
plants continuing their growth, and being 
thus fecundated, the embryo feeds grow fait 
to perfection, being alfo thereby fertilised or 
rendered prolific, as that when fown they 
.will readily grow ; for without die vicinity of 
the male flowers, many of the females would 
prove abortive, and all the feeds (lei ilc; which 
determines how neceflary it is in Spinach, and 
other dioecious plants, to have a fufliciency of 
the males to impregnate the females. 

Spinach is obtained for ufe almoft the year 
round by different fowings, from January till 
Augufl or September, at aboul a month’s 
Interval between the early fowings, two or 
three weeks in the main fpring crops, and not 
more than a fortnight in (ummer; for the 
plants of each crop of the fpring and fummer 
fowings will not continue longer for ufe, be¬ 
fore they will fly up to feed ; but the autumn 
fowings, performed from about the middle or 
bitter end of July, to the middle or end of Au- 
guft, do not run fo foon, more efpccially thofe 
fown in Augufl, which is the only proper 
feafon for flowing the winter crops, and which 
coming in for ufe in O&ober, continue all 
winter and fpring, until May, then (hoot up 
to feed; being Succeeded abundantly by the 
fpring-fown crops, as above. 

As to the culture of Spinach, it is very 
e^fy : both the varieties may be raifed in anv 
fituation from feed, fown either broad-caft 
and raked in, or in drills; the plants remain¬ 
ing where raifed, require only a little thinning 
and clearing from weeds ; however, there be¬ 
ing feveral material hints neceflary to be ge-. 
nerally known in order to obtain Spinach in 
full perfeflion in the different feafons of the 
year, we will therefore treat of its culture ac¬ 
cordingly ; firft exhibiting hints for. its gene¬ 
ral culture, afterwards tnc culture of each 
variety, feparateiy in die different feafons. 

Of its Propagation and Central Culture. 

The propagation of Spinach is effetfled 
only by feed, as being an annual, fowing it 
every year in fpring and autumn ; the former 
feafon of fowing (urni(hing the main fpring 
and fummer crops ; and the autumn fowings 
in Atlgufl furniihes Spinach all winter, and 
for cwy fpring ufe, until May. 


It may be fown at feveral intervals oftime, 
from January till Augufl, as every month, 
three weeks, and fortnight, according to the 
earlinefs or advanced period of the feafon, fo 
as to obtain a regular fucceffion of Spinach 
mod: part of the year ; the fpring and fummer 
fowings attaining perfection (or ufe from 
April till Augufl or September, and run to 
feed, and totally perifh the fame year ; but, the* 
autumn fowings in Augufl; being defigned not 
to come in for ufe till Odlobcr, in order that 
the plants may remain all winter, and the fol- 
lowing fpring, until fucceeded by the fpring- 
fown crops, as before remarked. 

Obferve of the fpring fowing, that as the 
very early fowings in January run foon to 
feed, (hould fow but a moderate quantity ; 
but may fow freely in February, March, and 
April, every three weeks, for the main fpring 
crops, which will attain full perfection in 
ufctul growth, before it begins to run; and 
will fupply plenty of young Spinach in gieat 
perfection, from April or May, till towards 
mid fummer. 

But if Spinach is required throughout the 
fummer, continue the fowings every f ortnight, 
all May, June, and July ; though tire furn- 
mer-fown Spinach rarely attains full perfec¬ 
tion, like the fpring fowings, as it runs liaflily 
: up to feed; but (hould fow frequent accord¬ 
ingly; and always in a free open fituation,. 
the feed fown thin, ajnd the plants thinned 
timely in their'advancing young growth. 

And as to the autumn fowings, as the plants 
do not run the fame year, (hould always fow 
a good full crop to (land for winter ana early 
fpring ufe, as aforefaid. 

With refoefl to the foil and fituation for 
the culture of Spinach, it fucceeds in any 
common foil of a kitchen-garden; but the 
richer in dung, the better; for a well en¬ 
riched foil makes great difference in the 
growth, of Spinach, by exhibiting the plants 
of a luxuriant growth, in refpeCl to fixe 
and thick confidence of the leaves, a ma¬ 
terial excellence to be regarded in Spinach ; 
always chufing an open fituation, not too. 
near Jow-fpreadir.g trees, fitc. for Spinach 
.never fucceeds in clofe or (hady places, ia. 
which it always draws up weak,.and foon. 
runs to feed, without attaining perfection; hut 
having a free cxpqfure open to the fun and.- 
air, encourages a flocky growth, ami large 
expand©*! of its lea ves. A warm border may 
he proper for the early crops;. but. for the 
main crops in general, tire open quarters arc 
the inofl eligible; though a broad warm-lying 
border may alfo be proper for fomc part of 
the later fown winter-crops occafionally, for 



the fake of having theadvantap; of a little 
fhcftt^ of the fence, and benefit of the fun 
during the winter feafon. 

Let frefh feed not more than a year old 
be procured for each fowing; for this will 
be found of much importance in the free, 
growth of the plants; and for the autumn 
jfowings of the winter crops, it is of advantage 
to procure new feed of the fame yeat’sfaving, 
if pofiible. 

The ground being digged, the 1 feed may 
either be Town broad-caft and raked in, or 
in {hallow drills a-foot afunder; though 
broad-caft is the moft expeditious, and pro- j 
bably the moft eligible method for the growth 1 
of the crop, in the produdf of large full leaves; 
fowing it all over the furface moderately 
thin, either in one continued plat, and trodden 
down evenly, if light ground, and raked in 
with a large rake, or' light harrow ; or may 
divide the ground into tour or five-feet-wide 
beds, with foot-wide alleys between; more 
cfpecially for the early and winter crops in 
wet ground ; and die feeds being fown as 
above, rake them in evenly ; but driU-fowing 
may alfo be occafionally pradtifed, drawing 
the drills with an hoc flatways, near an inch 
deep, and ten of twelve inches afunder, feat¬ 
uring the feeds thinly along the drills, and 
rake the earth over, full half an inch deep *, 
which mode ©f lowing Spinach may be more 
particularly eligible, when obliged to fow be¬ 
tween other crops, as between wide rows of 
beaus, peas, cabbages, &c. it alfo more 
readily admits of hoeing up the weeds be¬ 
tween the rows ; and if fown thin,, and the 
plants alfo thinned proportionably, they will 
grow as large and fine as in the other method 
of ft wing, and the produce very conveniently 
gathc;cd*; fo that drill-lowing of Spinach, 
the fpring-crops particularly, may alfo he ef- 
' ftdted nationally, between other crops al¬ 
ready growing in rows ; as beans, cabbage, 
cauliflowers, &c. and may likewife be fown 
in wide drills alone; i. e. either about a foot 
diftantc for a diftiuct bill crop; or in rovys 
two feet afunder, to admit of intercropping 
in the intervals with rows of cabbages, beans, 
and other things occafionally: however, the 
broad-caft lowing being the moft ready and 
expeditious for a large full crop, and gene¬ 
rally alfo die moft advantageous for milking 
the moft of the ground when ■neceffary* is the 
moft commonly adopted method of lowing 
Spit.avh, for large traits of ground efpeciallv. 
See SoWiwo of Seeds. 

Obfervc, in either of thefe methods of fow¬ 
ing Spinach, to fcatter the feeds modcrately 
tliin, as the plants at any rate require to be 


thinned to three or four ittbhes diftance at 
leaft do not however fpare feed in a mode* 
rate way, aig let it he direltly raked regu- 
larly in; previaufly observing of that fown 
broad-caft all over the furface, if in light ioofe 
land particularly, and a dry warm feafon iq 
the advanced part of fpring, and in funaropr 
and autumn, it may be proper firft to tread the 
feed evenly down, then rake it in eftedfuajly 
with a large rake; and of that fowu in drills, 
nUfcwli ever 'ly oyer it the depth afore-* 
fai^Hprake the furface imooth. 

feeds quickly germinate, and the 
plants will come up in a fortnight; or perhaps, 
if fown very early in fpring, »t will be three' 
weeks or a month before they come up. 

Obferving, however, in relpedl to their cul¬ 
ture, that when the plants have three or four 
leaves an inch broad, they fhould he thinned 
and cleared from weeds, performed either by 
hoc or hand ;,but the former is tire moft eligi¬ 
ble, efpecially for the broad-caft-fown crops: 
chufing dry weather, and* cut out the plants to 
three of tour inches diftance, together with all 
the weeds in every parr { the above diftance, 
however, is fearedy fuflicient, unlcfs intended 
to begin thinning out the plants far ufe wliile 
young ; otherwife it is advifable to hoe them 
out fix or eight inches afunder, efpecially the 
fpring and lunatner crops of the round Spi¬ 
nach, which" having proper room, will grow 
very large, and fpread its broad leaves widely 
around, and will not run to feed fo foots as 
if left clofc ; for the fpring and fummer-fowa 
Spinach in particular, if left too clofe, -draw 
up weak and trifling, and foon go to feed: 
but as to the winter crops of triangular or 
prickly Spinach, if thinned finally, to three or 
four inches diftance, will be fumcieht. See 
their Spring, Summer, and Winter; Culture , 
under fcparate heads. , m 

Spinach is often fown in fpring with other 
crops, for the fake of cropping the ground to 
the belt advantage, where neceflury •, efpecially 
where ftraitened for kitchen-ground room, or 
alfo when occafionally neceftkry to fow any 
confiderable fpace of ground for a large crop » 
of fpring Spinach; for as- the plawts are of low 
fprc&ding growth,, fppn acquiring ufcful per- 
fc&ion, and of fliort duration in the (piinc- 
lown crops, generally terminating their* ufaiul 
growth early m fumnier, for clearing off the 
ground togivf full (cope for any intervening 
iucccflion crops* y, fo that, agreeable to tlielc 
.intimations, where thought expedient, bv way 
of laving or gaining grouud, may.occafionaily 
perform fame of .the fpring fowings, lefs or 
more, between rows of fame particular crops,, 
i’uch as in final tranfflantcd young cabbages 
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■cauliflowers,. alfo between rows of beans, 
peas, icc. fowing the feed either broad-caft 
thinly, and raked in regularly, or in middle 
drills imgly, or doubly between wide rows; 
fomerimes alfo the market gardeners in fow¬ 
ing the large main crops of fpring Spinach, 
they on the fame confideration, to fave or 
gain ground, &c. few Spinach and fhort-top 
radiihes mixed together, in February and 
March, &c. both on large borders audio the 
main quarters, often on the fame^|i|iaiul 
where the general crops of fpHajHpked 
cabbages and cauliflowers are-intcndl^feeue- 
rally fowing the Spinach and radiflies fim by 
broad-call all over the ground, and rake or 
harrow them in ; then either dirc&ly, or in -a 
week, fortnight,, or a month after, as it fuits, 
plant the callages and cauliflowers in rows 
at proper diftances, as dire&ed under their pro¬ 
per heads. See Brass ic a. They -will foon 
take root, and get die Hart of the Spinach and 
radifbes, without retarding their growth ; and 
the two latter will be all ga thered off for ufe, 
by the end of May, and beginning and middle 
o f June; when tne ground is hoed to cut up 
weeds, ioofen the foil, and draw up earth to 
the Hems of the cauliflowers and cabbage* 
plants. 

But the above methods of fowing Spinach 
with other crops are only intimated for occa- 
fional practice in the aforementioned cafes ; 
for in gardens where they are not neceffitated 
to make the greateft advantage of the ground, 
it* may be more advifable to fow the main 
crops moflly alone, without tlie incumbrance 
of other crops; in which the Spinach will 
mod generally attain the greater pcrfe&ion; 
in this however, every one will fuit his own 
convenience. 

When the plants have leaves two or three 
inches broad, may begin thinning obt fomc 
for ufe. 

As to the method of gathering Spinach for 
ufe, it may either he cut up with a knife 
wholly to the bottom, or clean out by the root 
if the crop w ants thinning; or only crop the 
large outer leaves ; the root and heart remain¬ 
ing, Ihoots out again. 

In gathering flic fpring crops, however, we 
may 1 at firfl, if the plants want thinning, cut 
them up wholly to the root, thinning them out 
where thickeft in a gradual manner, fo as to 
leave tire Handing plants at lead fix or eight 
inches diflanr to grow to perfe&ion, which, 
when beginning to fhoot for feed, may alfo be 
cut up wholly to the bottom. 

* .Andin garnering the winter crop of Spi-, 
na(jh,,.if me" plants Hand too clofe at firfl, 
tone may be thinned out quite to the bottom ; 
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afterwards mull only brop the 'larger* outer 
leave* all winter, aud earlijf part of the fpring \ 
but when the fpring is mere advanced, and the 
plants grown large and reqnire thinoing, or 
when they begin to run to feed, you may theni 
cut them up to the bottom, in a thinning order. 

Having thos exhibited hints for the general 
culture of Spinach, we now proceed to treat of 
the culture of each variety feparately, iirits 
proper fcafon ; firfl, the fpring and fumlncr 
crops; fecund, the winter crop. * 

Spring and Summer Crops. 

The round or fmooth Spinach being the 
mofl eligible fort for the fpring and fuinmcr 
cultiwe, tor the rcafons before obferved, Febru¬ 
ary, March, and April arc the principal months 
for fpring-fowing the main crops thereof; 
though, to obtain a fucceffion of this Spinach 
as early and late as poffible, feveral fo wings 
may be perfoaned, from January till Augim, 
as already obferved. 

The firfl fowings may be performed in the 
beginning or any time of January, if the 
weather is open ; or, for the greater chance of 
fuccefs, may fow twice in that month, if the 
weather permits, in a warm dry fituation ; 
fowing only a moderate portion at this early 
feafon, efpecialiy in the beginning of the 
mouth, as it may be cut off by inclement 
weather ; or if the crop furvives the frofl, 
thefe early plants are apt to go to feed foon 
after they acquire their proper growth. 

In February, however, for the main fpring 
crops, may fow more freely in aln.oft any 
open fituation, efpecialiy towards the iniiki! ■ 
of the month ; it will, nowever, be pi opr > >■• 
fow alfo twice in this month, at two or vio-c 
weeks’ interval; which will enfurc the g, m . 
fuccefs of plenty in a regular fueceffion a it mu. 
time, to fucceeo the winter crops, which w .? 
run to feed in April and May, about the tiur: 
thefe fowings arrive to the firfl flate o t matu¬ 
rity for the table. 

In March and April, it is alfo advifable tc 
continue fowing the fame fort of Spinach 
eyery three weeks, in an open fituation, which 
will furnifti a regular fupply for the table or 
market in May and June. v 

And in the months of May, June, and Jnly, 
if a conftant fucceffion. is required ail lum- 
mer, it is proper to repeat the fowings a-lmofl 
every fortnight during thofe months, for thefe 
plants very foon (hoot up for feed at this 
feafon: chafing for thefe fu miner-crops the 
moilteft foil the garden affords in a free fitua¬ 
tion : and if you can have the opportunity of 
moifl leather for fowing them, it will be a 
particular advantage; being careful to fow 
the feed moderately thin ana regular, either 

broad- 
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broad-caA and raked well into the ground; 
or in drilliand earthed in an inch deep: and 
let die. plants be moderately thinned in pro* 
portion ; otherwife will foon draw one 'ilfoy 
ther up into Aalk for feed. Obferving* that 
if a regular fucceffion is required to be ex¬ 
tended alfo quite through the autumn, we 
mu A continue the fummer fowings till the 
middle or latter, end of July; and thus we 
procure a conftant fucceffion till the .begin¬ 
ning of winter, or till fucceeded by the win 
ter crops in O&ober. 

With refpedt to the method of fowing all 
the above fpring and fummer crops of Spi¬ 
nach, it may be principally by broad-caA and 
raked in, or occafionally in drills, as before 
obferved in the General Culture. ' 

But fuch perfons as are not particularly 
anxious about having the Spinach in the 
l’ulleft growth in large thick leaves, may fow 
it thick in drills, fix inches to a foot or lefs 
afundci, fo when the plants arc up, permit 
the whole to Hand to grow up together in 
dole rows ; and when two or three inches 
high, cut them off clofe according as wanted, 
leaving the bottom to ihoot up again, to af¬ 
ford one or two more cuttings ; but which will 
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be greatly inferior in goodnefs of growth, to 
-thole crops in which the plants are thinned to 
moderate di (lances; however, everyone may 
fuit his own inclination and convenience, in 
the methods of fowing, agreeable to the fore¬ 
going intimations. 

As to the culture of thefe fpring and Tum- 
mcr crops of Spinach, it is nearly the fame as 
©bltrved in the general culture ; that when 
the plants have three or four leaves an inch 
broad, hoeing them out in dry weather to 
about three or four inches diAance, cutting 
up all weeds ; and when they are advanced in 
growth, fo as nearly to meet, they will be fit 
tor the table : when may either gather the 
large leaves, or if the plants (land dole, they 
may be thinned out regularly, the largeA for 
ufe, cutting them up clofe within the ground ; 
repeating the thinnings according as they are 
wanted for the family or market; and thofe 
remaining at laA, having full (cope, will attain 

{ 'teat perfection, in large broad fpreading 
caves, thick and fucculcnt. 

After, however, all thefe fpring and fummer 
crops attain full perfection for ufe, they foon 
Aioot up Aalks for feed, the fame feafon, and 
become ufelefs; which renders a repetition of 
feveral fowings neceffary. 

Some of tne boA plants of the February 
and March fown crops ihould be left to run 
up, and produce feed for next year’s fowing. 
See Saving the Seed. 


S iar, in the latter trid of September, or in 
(Sober; and Aands without running alf wm- 
ter, fopplying the table all that feafon, andfffe 
following fpring,; being, however, generally 
tn good perfection all O&ober, November, 
and December If mild weather, and often in 
moderate feafons continues growing all win¬ 
ter long ; is liable however to fuffer by fevere 
froft ; but the root and heart remaining 
found, it recovers Arefigth apace as the 
fpring advances, and Aioots out into large 
[eaves abundantly till May ; then it Ihoots for 
feed, being fucceeded by tne fprmg-fown crop. 

It is advifable to chafe principally the tri¬ 
angular or prickly Spinach for this main crop, 
as being-the bardicA to endure the fro A and 
wet in winter. The leaves not being fo 
fucculent as thoft of the round-leaved Spi- 
nach, are lefs liable to be affeded• ih winter, 
by fevere cutting cold, or exccflive moiffure ; 
however, fome of the round-leaved fort may 
alfo be fown in a warm-lying dry fituation, 
in which the plants often ftand the winter ef- 
fc&ually, and produce fine large leaves to- 
fpring. 

I fife proper feafon for fowing this crop is 
principally the firAand lecond week in Au- 
guA ; for if fown fooher, it will get too for¬ 
ward, and be apt to run to feed the fame au¬ 
tumn, or very early in the fpring ; however, in 
cold or poor foils, in very expofed filiations, 
it is proper to fow early m the firfi week of 
this month, as the forwarding the fowings a 
few days in fuch foils and fituation is ofim- 
portance, that the crop may get properly for¬ 
ward'and obtain fufheient Arength before the 
approach of winter. But in good? rich, warm- 
lying ground, if the fowing is performed 
any time in the firA fortnight of the .month, 
it may be time enough ; and in fome of the 
rich grounds about London, they often fqw 
this crop of Spinach in foe middle of this 
mouth, efpeciuliy for foe later crop; however, 
it is mo A advifable to fete the main winter 
crops rather early in.AuguA, which generally 
proves a very fuccefafol feafon in moA fitua- 
tions for fowing winter Spinach ; obferving, 
if Ihowcry Weather happen about this time, 
it will ^ prove In advantageous opportunity 
for fowing: as. When fown indry hot weather, 
this-feed If apt lo germinate irregularly, and 
the plants rife fpnngly and Araggling ; do 
not however oout the proper fowing leafon 
,s above. 


Chufe 



Chiufe generally for this crop an open fita- 
nifon, that lies tolerably dry in winteri and 
tbaienjoys the’ winter’s fun. *i 

Anti die ground being properly digged, im- 1 
mediately fow the feed while the surface is 
lielh and moift, fowing it generally by broad- 
caft all over the fuvfaoe, either in one conti¬ 
nued plat to make the moft of the ground, or 
in four or fivcrfeet wide beds, for the cotw.e* 
nienee of ft a tiding in the alleys to do. the ne- 
ceffhry culture ami gather the produce; and 
may icatter a fpriukling of brown Dutch, 
and common cabbage lettuce, &c. along with 
the Spihach feed, to take their chance for 
culling-out in winter and fpring: direftly, as 
foon at fown, tread and rake it in evenly. 

Or fome may be occafionally fown in drills, 
eight to ten or twelve inches afunder, as for¬ 
merly intimated: but 1 would more generally 
prefer the broad-caft lowing for the principal 
crop, either in a continued fpace, or in beds, 
as above; efpecially when intended to ghee 
the plants a regular thinning, which is always 
the moft cffe&ual mode of culture, whereby 
jto have Spinach in beft perfe&ion. 

In large crops of winter Spinach, as in moft 
of the market gardens, they very commonly 
plant rows of early cabbages, in October or 
November, whereby to make all poflxble ad¬ 
vantage of the ground ; the rows of cabbage 
heing three feet and an half or four feet Roun¬ 
der, or more, as, at that diftance, they in their 
advancing growth, will not be any impedi¬ 
ment Ito the Spinach, which in fpring being all 
cleared off for ufe, there remains a.full crop 
of cabbages. Sec . in good forwardnefe; fo we 
thus both gain time and ground. 

But with jefpe& to the culture of this crop 
of whiter-Spinach, the plants coming up in a 
week or fortnight after towing, will, in three 
or four weeks after that, when their leaves 
;\re an ioch broad, want thinning and clearing 
frem weeds, performing it if poffible by hoe¬ 
ing in dry weather, leaving the plants three or 
four inches afunder; which will lie room 
enough for the prefent,. as fome may after- 
ware's be gradually thinned out for ufe, fo as 
to leave them finally about four or five inches 
apart; afterwards, mull only gather the leaves 
for ufe all. winter, taking always the larger 
outer ones; and the fmaller leaves in the centre 
gradually expand themfelves in their turn for 
ufe in regular fucceffion all winter and fpring; 
hut in the fpring, when the plants grow large 
and crowd one another, or begin to {hoot for 
feed, they may be cut up dean to the root. 

attention is required to keep tills 
crop dear foam weeds by occafionai hoeings 


and hand-w^eedfog as nwy be convenient, being; 
particularly careful to clear, abeay chick-weed, 
which is *pt to fofeft this erpi* greatly iff Witt- 
^jri.aiways {baking the largeil of tire weeds 
entirely off the ground, which, if, left at this 
tnoift fcafon, would foon ftrike root again 
and grow. 

Towards fpring, after the rigours of win¬ 
ter arc paft, take opportunity of a Jine % dry 
mild day, and lightly hoe the furface of the 
ground about the Spinach, which will greatly 
recruit the vigour of the plants, and in Febru¬ 
ary and March will fhoot out ftrojig, and at¬ 
tain fine perfection again for ufe: {till crop- 
ring only the largcft outer leaves at firft, un- 
efs they ftand too- thick, or when they begin 
to {hoot for feed, as before hinted; then may bo 
cut up by the root, as they are wanted, leaving 
a portion to produce feed, as below. 

Saving the Seed. 

When intended to fave Spinach feed, may 
allot a portion both of the lpring and winter 
crops to ftand and run up for that purpofe. 

Remarking, you may either fow a quan¬ 
tity of both varieties on purpofe, in fpring and 
autumn, in an open fituation, to {land for 
feed; or may leave a parcel of fome of the 
crops that were raifed for ufe ; obferving of 
the fpring-crops, chufe principally that oF the— 
February*'or beginning of March fowing, 
which will run tip early the fame year, and 
ripen feed the, beginning of autumn follow¬ 
ing : and as to the winter crops, they being 
not raifed till Auguft, do not {hoot till the 
following fpring ; though as they run earlier 
to ftalk than the fpring-fown plants, they 
probably will ripen tlieir feeds fomewhat 
earlier in autumn. 

Note, in the plants defigned for feed, it may 
be of fome advantage to have the two varie¬ 
ties, round and triangular Spinach, at fome 
diftance from another, left by the intercom¬ 
munication of the farina it may caufe a dege¬ 
neracy. 

Oblcrve likewife, in the plants allotted for 
. feed, fhould draw out all the bad forts, pre¬ 
ferring tbofe of the moft ftocky growth, with 
tbe iargeft, moft expanded, and thickeft 
i leaves; thinning the whole eight or ten indi¬ 
es diftance, and cut up all weeds. 

They will begin to run up to fced-ftalks in 
April and May: the winter crops generally 
(hoot firft, and are foon followed by the 
fpring crops, flowering in June ; at which 
time the male and temale plants difeover 
themfelves diftin&ly ; leaving, however, the 
whole' to nature, the males will fufficientiy 
fecundate die flowers of the female plants, io 

as 



*8 the letter will be loaded with abundance of 
ripe fertile feeds, in the end of July or begin¬ 
ning of Auguft. 

When the feed is full ripe, which is obvi¬ 
ous by its changing brown and hardening, the 
flalks muft be pulled up, and fpread to dry a 
few days, turning them occationally to dry, and 
harden all the feed properly : then threfli tliem 
out^and bag them for ufe. 

'I his ncwly-faved feed is excellent to fow 
for tfie winter crop, provided it is ripe time 
enough ; it however remains perfedHy good 
for next year’s fowling, but is not to be trufted 
to if more titan a year old. 

SIMR/EA, Sjdra-u frutex, See. 

This genus is compofed of flirubby and 
herbaceous plants, coniilling of many beau¬ 
tiful, deciduous, flowering fltrubs, and flo- 
titerous herbaceous perennials, all of hardy 
temperament ; rind eminent for decorating the 
plcufore-gimnd, being of upright growth, 
adorned with fpcar-ftuipcd, pinnated, trifo¬ 
liate, and decompound leaves in the different 
(pecks, and terminated by fpikes and clutlcis 
of pcntape.ainus.flowers. 

Cl.tfs and older, leofindria Pentagynia. 

Charallers ] Calyx is monophyllous, 
acutely quinqpcdenteJ, and permanent. 
.Corolla, five oblong roundilli petals in- 
ferted into the calyx. Stamina, twenty or 
more llendcr filaments, having roundifli an¬ 
thers. Pistillum, five or more germens, 
fupporting five (Vylcs, having capitated 
fiigmas. Pertcarpjum, oblong, acuminat¬ 
ed, comprefled, !>ivalvular capfulcs, contain¬ 
ing a few (mail acuminated feeds. 

There are many fpecies of fpirata, the 
greater part of them being Ihrubby, with du¬ 
rable Items, See. and others arc herbaceous, 
having durable roots, but moftly annual in 
flalk. All the flirubby kinds are originally 
exotics, from different parts of the continent 
of Europe, Siberia, See. and North America ; 
and of the herbaceous kinds, lomc are indi¬ 
genous plants of England, others exotics ; hut 
?U the forts, both flirubby and herbaceous, 
are very hardy, and mod of them have been 
long inhabitants in our gardens for ornament¬ 
ing the (hrubbery. Sec. 

Shrubby K ads. 

Under this head arc exhibited feme very 
eminent hardy, deciduous, flowering dirubs, 
obtaining from about three or tour to fix or 
eight feet ftature, moftly with Header pliant 
{hoots, fome garnUhcd with oblong Ample 
leaves, others with lobuted and pinnated foli¬ 
age ; and the branches terminated by fpikes 
and clufiers of flowers of very ornamental ap¬ 
pearance ; heme thefe tlirubs arc in good 


eft-imation ameng the curious for emliellifliing 
the (hrubbery compartments, particularly the 
firft three or four fpecies, which have becu 
long refidems of our gardens. 

There being eight or nine fpecies of thefe 
fhrubby Spiraas, are all originally from 
abroad,'in different parts of Europe, Afi* 
and America, See. but are all hardy enough 
to fuccced in our open plantations. 

The chief fpecies are, 

1. Spirjea falicifolia. 

fVillow-leaved Siberian Spiraea, or Common 
Spiraea frutex .] Rifes with many upright, 
ftraighi, llendcr, reddifh-hrown (Veins and 
fuckers from the root, three or four feet high ; 
garnifhed with fpear-fliaped, obtufe, ferrated, 
naked leaves; and the (lalks terminated at 
top by doubly-branching raccmous fpikes of 
numerous pale-red flowers. 

This is the mo ft. common fort of Spinta, 
is in hi^h eftimation as a flowering fhrub; it 
flowering beautifully in June and July ; and 
frequently the fame year’, fuckers, from the 
root, flower alfo in Auguft. 

Idie young (hoots of this plant being 
ftraight, pliarg, and tough, are often ufed for 
tops of fifhiug rods, ana riding Twitches. 

2. Spiral a tomentofa. 

Tomentofe or Downy-leaved, Red Philadel¬ 
phian Spiraea. J Rifes with upright, (lender, 
branchy, purplifh ftems’, three or four feet 
high ; fpear-fliaped, unequally-flawed leaves, 
tomentofe or downy underneath; and tlie 
branches terminated by doubly-branching ra- 
cernous fpikes of beautiful red fluwers. 

Variety. ] With white flowers. 

Both the varieties flower in June and July, 
and are very beautiful. 

3. Spir.'F. A hyperiei folia. 

Hyper:aim-leaved Canada Spir&a, com¬ 
monly called Hypericum frutex. ] Rifes 
(lender brown ftems, branching nuineroufly 
and ilender almoft (Vum the bottom, five or 
fix feet high ; garnilhed with fmall oval entire 
leaves, and numerous fmall white flowers all 
along the branches, to the very ends of the 
twigs, in fmall clofe -fitting umbels. 

This thrub has Angular beauty when in 
11 jvver, as every branch and twig is clofely 
covered with flowers their whole length 
(lowering in May and June, continuing very 
ornamental about a fortnight. 

4. Spiraea opulifolia. 

Guchle\'-Rofdeleaved Virginia Spirera.] 
Rifes with many (hrubby Arms branching fox 
or feven feet high, having a brown loofe bark; 
falling off in winter.; garnilhed with foliated 
o> lobed leaves, like the gueldcr-mfc and cur¬ 
rant leaf; and numerous white flowers in 
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corymbous bunches at the en<U of the branches. 

5. SPIRAtA Jorbifotia. , 

Sorbus-leaved Siberian Spiraea.] Rifes with 

fhrubby (lender items and branches, three or 
four feet high; pinnated leaves of four or 
five pair of folioles uniformly ferrated ; and 
white flowers in panicles at the ends of the 
branches, in July. 

6. Spiraea crcnata. 

Crenated-leaved, Siberian and Spanijh Spi- 
r*a.] Rifes with fhrubby {lender Items, and 
numerous flender, brownilh branches, four 
feet high; having oblong leaves ferrated at 
the end, and white flowers in corymbous 
bunches laterally from the I ides of the branch¬ 
es in May. 

7. Spir.'EA chamadrifolia.' 

Germander-leaved Siberian Sbiraa.] The 

leaves ovate, cut-fawed, fmooth ; and with 
ped uncled flower umbels. 

8. Spiral a triloba. —Thrcc-lobed leaved 
Spiraea. 

9. Spiraea argeetca. —Silvery wedge-form- 
leaved Spiraea. 

All thefe ihrubby Spiretas flower here very 
ornamentally, from May till July, in different 
fpecies ; but rarely ripen feeds in perfect ion 
in England ; they however arc all ealily 
propagated, fame by fuckers, and all of them 
alfo by layers and cuttings. See their Propa¬ 
gation. 

Herbaceous Kind. 

Confifts of four floriferous perennials of the 
fibrous-rooted tribe, riflng with herbaceous 
annual (talks, from one to three or four feet 
high, garniflied with pinnated, ternate, and 
decompound leaves, and terminated by cymofe 
bunches, and panicles of flowers; they are 
all perennial in root, but renew their flalks 
annually in fpring, arriving to a flowering 
ftate in June and July, produce ripe lcc-d in 
autumn, and the ltalks footi after decay. 

There being four fpecies of thefe kinds, the 
two firft grow naturally in England, in paf- 
tures, &c. and the others are foreigners, but 
are both very hardy. 

10. Spiraea Filipendula. 

Filipendula , or Drop-wort."] Hath a fibrous 
root hung with numerous fmall oval tubers, 
and crowned at top with a large tuft of pin 
Bated leaves, of many reniform, fawed lobes 
fpreading over the ground; and upt ight her¬ 
baceous flalks a foot or more high, terminat¬ 
ed by cymofe bunches of white floweis. 

• Varieties .] Common iingle-flowered Fili¬ 
pendula of the pailurcs, &c.—Double flower- 
ed'of the gardens. 

Xh« fingle fort grows wild in England, in 
failures and. chalky grounds, but is alfo re- 
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tamed in gardens as a flowery plant, in afleny- 
blage with the double fart, which is very 
ornamental. 

,, They flower in June and July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The root of this plant, coniifling of many 
thready fibres, hung with fitiail oval knobs* 
it obtained the name Filipendula. - 

11. Spir.ea Ulmaria. „ 1 

(Ulmaria regina prati) — ghiccn of the ATca - 

dowy or Common Afeadow-Sweet. ] Hath a 
thick, fibrated, fpreading root, upright, red- 
dilh (talks, three or four feet high ; garniflied 
with large pinnated leaves, of two or three 
pair of indented lobes, and an odd one, which 
is the largeft of all, and lobated; and the 
flalks terminated by large cymofe bundles of 
white fwecl-fccnteu flowers, in June. 

Varieties .] Common ftnglc flowered of the 
meadows—Double-flowered of the gardens. 
—Variegated-leaved. 

The common tingle fort grows wild in 
moift meadows in England, but is often allow¬ 
ed garden-culture along with the double and 
vanegated-leaved torts ; the flower , of all die 
varieties being very confpicuuus, and agreeably 
feented; but the double fort in particular 
makes a fine appearance : they flower in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. „ 

12. Spiral A trifoliata. 

Ttifoliuie or thue-leaved Virginia Afeadcw 
Swwi.J Hath a fibrated root, upright, 
branchy flalks a foot high ; garnilhed with 
almofl equally ternate or trifoliate ferrated 
leaves; and terminated with lool'c panicles 
of white flowers in July. 

13. Spiral a Aruncus. 

(Aruncus)—Greater Meadow-Sweet, or Ah- 
| Jlrian Sp»<rn ] Rifes with upright firm 
flalks, three or four feet high ; garnilhed with 
fupra-decompound leaves ; each divifion con¬ 
fining of three or four pair of folioles, and 
an odd one ; and tftc flalks terminated bv 
paniculatcd (pikes, of dioecious white flower,, 
in lulv. 

All the above fpecies of Spiraa , both 
flirubby and herbaceous kinds, are very har¬ 
dy, fuccecd in anv common foil and (ituatiou, 
and are of long duration; the Ihrubby kinds 
being durable in root, 11cm, and branches, 
and deciduous in leaf; but the herbaceous 
kinds arc durable only in root, and renew 
their flalks every lpring ; all the forts, both 
ihrubby and. herbaceous, flower abundant)v 
every fummer; the flowers feparatcly arc 
fmall, compofed univerfally of five fmall pe¬ 
tals each, but being numerous and cloiely 
placed, are confpicuous to view; but are 
rarely fuccccdcd by feed in England in the 

fhrubby 
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Ihrubby kinds, though moft of the herbaceous 
1 kinds furnilh tolcrawe plenty in autumn.. 

A* to the merit of all the forts in gardening, 
they are all proper furniture for ornamenting, 
the fh robbery, and other p^rts of the pica- 
furc-ground occafionally. 

. The Ihrubby kinds particularly have great 
merit as deciduous flowering Ihrubs, for em- 
bcllijhing the principal fhrubbery compart¬ 
ments, placing them fomewhat forward, in 
aficmblage with other flirubs of equally mo¬ 
derate growth ; and here they will exhibit a 
proper variety, and flower very ornamentally 
every fummer. 

And as to the herbaceous kinds, confidered j 
as flowery plants, all the forts, not omitting the j 
doubles, are proper for adorning the common 
borders, &c. where they will flower every 
fummer, and increafe the variety. 

Propagation, tife. of the Shrubby Kinds. 

The method of propagating all the Ihrubby 
kinds is very caly ; by fuckers, by layers, and 
cuttings. 

V Suckers.—Several of thefc Ihrubby 
Spiraeas ate productive of many fuckers an¬ 
nually from the root,'which being taken off 
in autumn, commence good plants ; but the 
hrft fpccies in .particular, Spiraea Jalicifolia, 
JVillow-lcavrd Spiraea , or Common Spiraafru - 
tex, is remarkably prolific in fuckers, that 
in one fummer grow as high as the parent 
plant, and generally terminated by fpikes of 
-flowers the fame year in autumn, and fbould 
always be cleared off from the old plants 
every year or two in winter; as ihould alfo 
the fuckers of all the other forts ; and as moft 
of which fuckers will readily rife with 
roots, they immediately commence proper 
plants; anti the large ft may be planted at 
once whctc they ate to remain, and the others 
in nurfery-rows, to have one or two years* 
growth, ami will then be fit for the fhrubbery. 

JBy La\ ers.—All tliele forts will grow free¬ 
ly by layers, but is a more particularly eligi¬ 
ble mode of propagation for any of the forts 
that do not readily afford a lufficicncy of 
fuckers ; for almoft every branch or twig be¬ 
ing layed down in the earth, in autumn or 
waiter or fpring, will be well rooted, tit for 
tranfplantation, by the autumn following. 

By Cuttings.—Any of the fhruhby forts 
will likewise* grow by cuttings, though not 
to be depended upon like layers; however, in 
October or November, chufing cuttings of 
the ftrohgcft young (boots of laft fummer’s 
growth, planting them in a ihady border, 
many of them will grow, and, in two or 
three years, commence good plants for the 
ihrubbery. 



Propagation, hfe. of tie Herbaceous Kinds,' 

All thefc forts .may be propagated by feed, 
and by partingthe roots. 

By Seed.—-This may be fowrt either in au¬ 
tumn foon after it is ripe, for the greater cer¬ 
tainty of having them come up freely in the 
fpring following, or may be Town early in the 
fpring, as they will alfo often rife the fame 
year ; keeping the plants thin, and clear from 
weeds till autumn, then planted out either in 
nurfery-rows for a year, or at once where 
they arc to remain. 

By parting the roots.—All the herbaceous 
kinds may be propagated by this method in 
autumn, and is the only method of propaga¬ 
tion for continuing the double-flowered and 
flriped varieties j obferving, of all the forts, 
it may be performed either in autumn when 
the ftalfcs decay, or early in fpring before new 
ones begin to ihoot forth. 

SPOND 1 AS, BrafilianPlum. 

This genus -comprehends for our ftove col¬ 
lection, two fpccies of-tree-like exotics of 
America and India ; growing ten or twelve 
to fifteen or twenty .feet high ; adorned with 
winged or pinnated” leaves, compofed of four, 
five, or fix pair of folioles, terminated by an 
odd one; and numerous (mall pentapetalous 
flowers along the (ides of the branches; hav¬ 
ing each a five-parted deciduous calyx, five 
omong, fpreading petals, ten filaments, oval 
gertnen with five ftylcs; fnccccded by a 
roundifh, oval, plum-fhapcd, pulpy fruit, con¬ 
taining a five-celled nut. 

Clafs and order, Dccandria Pentagynia. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Spondias Afombitu 

(Mombin)-— or Brafilian Plum."] Rifes with 
an upright item, and branchy head ; pinnated 
leaves, having the common foot-flaik cotn- 
preffed ; and purple flowers and fruit. 

2. Sponoias Afyrobalanus. • , 

(Afyrobalanus J — or Yellow American 
Plum. 1 ] Grows upright and branchy: with 
pinnated leaves, having round- fbot-ftalks; 
gloffy fhining folioles; and yellow flowers and 
Iruit. " 

Thefe trees being tender exotics from the 
hot-parts of South America, require a hot- 
houie in this country; and are retained ac¬ 
cordingly to diyerftiy curious collections in 
that department, in.which they form an agree¬ 
able variety; and are propagated by fowing 
the ftones of ihe fruit in pots plunged in the 
bark-bed, and by cuttings and layers of yotong 
(hoots, aflifted by the fame means; keeping 
the plants always in pots, and continued in 
the ftove ; and treated as other woody plants 
of the fame repofuorv. _ 

6X2 SPROUTS. 
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SPROUTS. 

Sprouts arc fmall young (hoots or fuckers, 
emitted from tire tides of the ftem and head: 
of certain vegetables; being in many in 
(lances a compendium of the plant that pro 
dneed them; and, when detached from th 
parent and planted, although then deftifcute 6 
roots, they often, in the procefs of vegetation 
emit fibres, (hoot at top to matmc growth 
ami exhibit leaves, flowers, and feed, like tin 
parent plant. 

L.ikcwife, in feme herbaceous efculents 
young Sprouts are excellent eating, fuch.as i 
cabbages, broccoli, &c. proving a very profit, 
able after-crop. 

But the term Sprouts is more generally ap 
plied to the lateral (hoots or fuckers of cei- 
lam herbaceous vegetables fiich particularly 
as moil of the bvafpea tribe, comprehending 
all the forts of cabbages, fuvovs, cole worts 
borecole, purple broccoli, &c. which, afte 
the main head is gathered for ufe, the llalk 
remaining, (hoot forth abundance of Sprouts 
that often form heads like the principal one 
but (mailer ; and, may be gathered for ufe a: 
efculents, and will prove equally good, and 
often fupsrior to the main head for eating. 
Sometimes young Sprouts of. cabbages, being 
detached as flips, and planted, will (hike t oo: 
and grow. 1 

Thefe Sprouts, however, of the cabbage- 
tribe, have merit chiefly as efculents, and very 
little in the work of propagation. 

For, although they will grow if planted 
while young, they are only proper to be 
ufed occallonally in particular cafes ; as for 
example, in planting cabbages for feed in any 
particular good fort, which having the main- 
head gathered early in fummer for ufe, and 
the ftalk having produced a quantity of good 
Sprouts foon after, wc fometimes flip off a 
quantity of the bed of them towards autumn, 
plant them in rows two feet afunder, giving 
occafional waterings, will grow and lhoot up 
to feed next fpring. See Brassica. 

However, the Sprouts of all the cabbage - 
ttibe are to be confidcred principally as efcu¬ 
lents ; and are admirable fine eating, general¬ 
ly boil exceeding green and tender; but thofi 
Sprouts produced from the forward cabbage 
ilalks in fummer and autumn, are always 
larger and finer than the winter and fpring 
Sprouts, as foir-.etimcs the Sprouts produced on 
the (talks of the carly-cut cabbages often 
alfo' cabbage into tolerable little firm heads 
towards autumn ; the fugar-loaf cabbage par¬ 
ticularly, and other forward kinds, producing 
abundance of fine Sprouts in fummer, which. 
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being gathered while young and green, are 
fome of the mod excellent culinary greens of 
the (eafon; like wife forward favovs Being cut 
early in autumn, the remaining ilalks produce 
fine large Sprouts the fame year, fit for ufe in 
the. early part of winter; later crops of the 
fame plants produce alfo abundance of fmall 
.Sprouts in tlte fpring ; and the borecole is re¬ 
markable for its great produ&ion of Sprouts 
towards fpring, emitted all along tire fmall 
flcms from the very bottom to top ; alfo pur¬ 
ple broccoli never fails to produce a fecon- 
dary crop of excellent Sprouts furnilhed >yith 
little <ender heads. 

Thus all thefe cabbage and colewott tribe, 
that after the main-heads being arrived to per. 
fetSliou and gathered for ufe, the ilalks furnifh 
a plenteous lupply of Sprouts coming in for 
a lccond crop; thofe produced in fummer and 
autumn continuing long in perfection ; but 
the fpring Sprouts run (mailer, and continue 
but a (liort time before they fly up for feed ; 
they are neverthelcfs very acceptable and ufe- 
fill, at that feafon of the year. 

Therefore, in the culture of all die above 
varieties of the cabbage kind, it is proper, af¬ 
ter gathering the main-heads, to leave a quan¬ 
tity of the flalks of the heft and forwarder 
crops of rhe refpedlive forts, to produce. 
Sprouts ; and if, towards autumn or winter, 
&c. the ground (liould be wanted for other 
crops, the ftalks may be removed and trench¬ 
ed in by the roots in another place, not in 
any fliady by corner as often pradlifed, nor 
placed too clofc, as the Sprouts would prove 
(mail and trifling, and be liable to be eat up by 
dugs; but being placed in an open fituation, 
in rows a foot afunder, the Sprouts will con- 
:inue their growth in much greater perfcdlion, 
:hough probably not equally fo good as if the 
Ilalks had remained umlifturhcd. 

Thus the prodntfl of Sprouts will prove a 
very beneficial and acceptable lupply, both 
r or ufetulnefs and variety at table. 

The flalks of cauliflowers and cauliflower- 
iroccoli rarely produce any Sprouts ; fo it is 
leedlcfs to leave them (landing. 

STAMINA, the male organs of flowcis. 

Stamina, confiding of the filaments and 
uitherae, the male organs of every- flower ; 
being the fine chives or thread-diapecj parts 
lituated in the centre of the corolla , in num¬ 
ber from one to twelve, or twenty, or more, 
and compofed of the three following parts. 

1. Filametitum, (he filament or thread- 
haped part of the (lamina, elevating the an- 
hcrae. See Filamentum. 

2, s.Inther the fummit of the filaments^ 

uul 
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ana that part which contains the pollen or tor the female bioflom. See Cvavitis and 
fecundating duft or farina. See Anthers. Moncecia. 

3. Pollen or farina, the fine duft, or fecun- , And in the dioecious plants the Stamina 
dating male (perm contained in the antherse, and piftilium arc, in feparate flowers, fituated 
and, when ripe, difperfed upon the ftigma or oh different plants, fpcdcs of the fame genus, , 
female organ, to efledl the important office of as in fpinach, hemp, hops, &c. but fo won- 
impregnation.—See Anther.* and Fit A- derfully contrived by the great Author of 

amentum, &c. nature, that x the male duft of the antherae ■ 

It <s obfervable in mod flowers, that the conveyed to the female flowers by the gentle 
Stamina and piflilium come together ; and the breey.es of air, &c. and impregnates them. See 
antherae and ftigma ripen and become of full the Clafs I^hecia, under the head Classis. 
vigour at the fame time to effedt the work of See alfo Sexus, Pistillum, Stigma, and 
fecundation. Stylus. 

For the Stamina, containing the genuine STANDARD Tices, 
male fperni of plants in the antherse, that Standard-trees are to be confiderctl as all 
without its fccundatory aid no plants would trees .with upright fingle. fteirts, and Hand de¬ 
bt' eftnfhially prolific, hut nioftly abortive; tached without being trained to any wall, 
at leaft, if they produce feeds, they would not &cc. or other fupport. 

vegetate. The name Standard-trees is applicable both 

In hermaphrodite plants, the Stamina or to all forts of frujt and foreft-trees, and all 
male organ being placed in the fame flower other tree and fhrub kinds that, having up- 
witb the female genitals, arc for the mod part right denis, (land detached creiffly without aid 
all of equal height, generally furroundiug the of fupport: though the word Standard is more 
piflilium 111 fuch fituation, as the farina or generally underftood of fuch trees as grow 
male fperm, lodged in file anthers, may rea- with tall eretSfc ftems, fix or eight feet high, or 
dily ieai.fi the //.'gmata of the female flower more, before they branch out to form the 
to impicgnate it effectually ; but in fome her- head ; fuch as the common Standard apples, 
m;*phn»di'e flow cTs, me piflilium being lliorter pears, and other fruit-trees in orchards and 
tb. q the Stamina, the flowers, though nodding gardens, and the common-foreft-trecs of the 
befote, upon opening generally ftand upright, woods and fields ; in gardening, however, we 
tli.it the pmvdcr of the antherse may fall upon commonly diftinguifh three forts of Standard 
the ftigma; and, after conception, probably trees ; namely. Full Standards, Half Standards, 
tei'umc their, drooping or pendulous pofturc and Dwarf Standards; fruit-trees particularly, 
again ; and, in other hermaphrodite flowers being occafionally trained in all thefe ways ; 
having the flyle longer than the Stamina, it but foreft and tall ornamental trees rardy in 
either bends hack like ram’s-horns towards ■ any other than Full Standards ; though, in the 
the anthcia\ or the whole flower droops, that ftirub tribe, they are occafionally formed both 
thcamhcia: may drop its duft down upon .the into Half and Dwarf Standards, according 
female organ. Sec Hermaphroditus to their natural ftature of growth. See each • 
fLs as below. 

In mona'cious plants, the Stamina and Full Standards. 

piflilium are, indifFetent flowets, fituated apart j Full Standards.—Thefe are fuch trees that 
on the fame plant, as in cucumber and melon ;i arc trained with tall, ftrai ;ht, clean ftems, fix 
but many forts have the male flowers moil-! or feven feet high or more, clear of branches, 

!y plat ed above the female, that the farina or then fullered to branch out at that height all 
fertililing powder may more readily fall on around to form a head, as in Common Stand- 
ihe ftigma of the piflilium ; or fo fituated asj 3rd apples, and pear-trees, foreft-trees, &c. 
to be cal fly conveyed by the air, or flying in- All trees designed ;.s Full Standards, fhouid 
ft-ils flapping from flower to flower, fuffici- be trained accordingly in their minor ftalc, 
ently to clfcct the impregnation. And in fome by trimming oft' all lower laterals gradually 
plants, fuch as cucumbers, growing in hot- as the ftem advances in height, to encourage 
beds at an early fcafon, we often perform the a clean ftraight gTowth to the proper heigh-, 
fee nndation bv art, carrying the male bioflom and promote the ^lpiring of the top or leading 
to the female! and difeharge the contents of fliooi more expediiioullv; fullering the loader 
the antherse upon the ftigma; but when the always to remain entire, cfpecially in ail 
w arm fcafon is advanced to admit of-the plants foreft-trecs ; or, if it ftiuuld happen to fork, 
being fully expofed, that operation is cne&ed take off the worft, and leave the llraiglitetc 
by the air, gentle breezes of wind, bees, Sec. Ihoot to run up, to continue the prolonga- 
couvcying the proliferous dull of the antherx tion of the ftem ; and having thus iun them 

up 
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up with clean ftems gradually fix- or feveiv 
to eight or ten feet or more, especially the 
deciduous kinds, then fuller diem to branch' 
out into a full head, and run in height as 
fall as poffihlc; though in fruit-trees the 
llcm is often topped at fix or feven feet 
height, to force out a let of laterals in that 
part; to form a regular fpreading head of but 
moderate height, tor the greater convenience 
of gathering the fruit: however, for all kinds 
of foreft-tvee Standards, never reduce the 
top, but permit the leader to remain ever entire 
to run up in height; for the beauty and worth 
of fuch trees confifts in their lofty ftature. 

But in feveral forefl and ornamental Stand¬ 
ards of the evcrgecn-tribe, the trimming their 
ftems from laterals while young, as above, 
jnuft be but fparingly pra&ifed ; luch as the 
pines, firs, cedars, and feveral others of the 
coniferous tribe, which, being all of a refmous 
nature, do not fuccccd if too dole pruned ; 
belides, when defigned for ornamental plan¬ 
tations, the trimming up the under branches 
of thefe kinds would greatly diminifh the 
beauty of their peculiar growth ; for the dif- 
pofition of the branches, in mod of thefe forts, 
covering the ftera in circular rays to the very 
bottom, is thought additionally ornamental 
in their general appearance, fo that in train¬ 
ing all thefe forts of trees, (hould only prune 
occasionally any lower disorderly ftragglcrs. 

Alrooft all forts of fruit-trees may he train¬ 
ed for full Standards, except vines, though all 
forts will not ripen their fruit effectually on 
Standards in this country fuch as peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, and figs; on the other 
hand, all forts of apples, pears, plums, and 
cherj ics, ripen their fruit freely on Standards. 

AH fruit-trees defigned as full Standards 
are raifed by grafting, occ.on the freed ftrong- 
fhooting docks, and trained with draight 
clean ftems full five or fix feet high, either 
the dock trained up to that ftature, and fo 
grafted or budded at the defiled height, and 
the graft or bud branching out forms the 
head ; or the dock may be grafted, &rc. hear 
the ground, and the firft (hoot from the graft 
or bud trained up for a (lent to the height 
;.torefaid ; then differed to fend forth branches: 
obferving, in either method, it is next to be 
foundered whether you intend the tree fliall 
form a fptcading open head, or afiiimca more 
erect and afpiiing growth; in the former 
cafe, it you top the leading Thoot of the graft 
or bud at fi < or feven feet from the ground, 
it will force out lateral (hoots at that height, 
and commence a fpreading head open in the 
middle ; differing, however, the whole aftcr- 
>vards io take their own growth ; and in the 


fecottd infiance, that, by permitting the lead¬ 
ing (hoot to remain "entire, it wilLafpire in 
height, and the whole head will affume a 
more upright and lofty ftature; in both 
methods the heads will afterwards naturally 
branch out abundantly, and furnifii them- 
feives difficiemly with bearing wood, pro¬ 
ducing fruit, in fomc forts, in two or three 
years from the grafting and budding, as* in 
cherries, apples, See. but pears in particular 
are fometimes four, five, or fix years before 
they bear: generally permitting the whole to 
take their own growtli without ihortening, and 
but very little other pruning, except the regulat¬ 
ing any very irregular or badgrowths, as below. 

It being expedient to train mod of our 
principal hardy fruit-trees as full Standards, 
as that, when planted in continued rows, ci¬ 
ther in gardens or orchards, by having tall 
ftems elevating the head conlidcrably from the 
ground, it both admits the influence of the 
lun and air more freely to the head all 
around ; and admits of obtaining crops ol 
efculents, erafs, Sec. on the ground, under 
their fpreading branches. 

With rcfpecl to the general culture of full 
Standard fruit-trees, in regard to pruning. See. 
very little is required after the firft training, to 
form the item to the proper height, and ihe 
firft fhoots advanced at top to give the head 
its firft formation; they fliouTd afterwards 
generally he allowed to advance nearly in their 
■natural order, except reducing any very irre¬ 
gular growths, &c. not Ihortening the general 
brandies, but permit the whole to (hoot both 
in length and branch laterally in their own 
way; and they will thus all naturally form 
fruit-fpurs along their fidcs upward for bear¬ 
ing; remarking, however, when any very ir¬ 
regular growing branch occafionallv occurs, 
it ihouhl be retrenched ; alfo if the head is 
much crowded, fome lliould be judiciouily 
thinned out to keep the middle open, long 
ramblers reduced, and alt fuckers from the 
root, ftem, and middle of the head, cleared 
away, and all dead wood; which occaftonal 
pruning*. may be performed any time in win¬ 
ter.—See the culture of different fruit-trees, as 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. under their 
proper heads ; alfo Pruning. 

But fometimes Standard fruit-trees, with 
four, five, or fix feet ftems, arc alfo planted 
agaiuft walls, and trained as wall trees; this 
icing frequently pra&ifed for high walls, as 
the Standards having tall ftems elevating the 
head feveral feet# fo as immediately to cover 
the upper part of the wall, whiift dwarfs and 
Half Standards cover the bottom and middle 
part; and thus may every part of the wall lx: 
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fully occupied at once; but the dwarf-trees {hartenmg'the branches Aould be very fpa- 
Being defigned aft the principal refidents, and ringly pra&ifed, which would force out nu- 
that after Teveral years’ growth having advaiT- merous ufelefs {hoots, and prevent the forma- 
ced coufidcrably upwards, and the Standards tion of bearing wood, efpecially in the apple, 
having borne a tew years,. the latter have pear, plum, and cherry kinds, 
their under branches gradually reduced to But when Half-Standards are intended for 
make room for the dwarfs, and at lall are walls, they fhould ha’ve the head trained in a 
cither wholly tranfplanted or deftroyed, Icav- fomewhat fanned manner, to fpread to the wall 
ing the dwarfs in entire poffcffion of die wall, like a common wall-tree; and as to the after- 
coverhig it effectually from bottom to top with pruning, the fame is to be obferved, as hinted 
their blanches. See the different forts of wall- in the general culture of the refpeCtive forts 
trees, as peaches, neCtarints, apricots, See. — under their proper genera, whether in detached * 
Alio the article Wall-Trees. Standards or againfr walls. 

And iometimes Standard wall-trees with It may fometimes be proper to have thefe - 
tall Heins are planted againft the ends of Half Standards fo trained as to form heads 
buildings, fucli as fome choice fortsof pears of as moderate growth as poflihle, efpecially 
in paiticidar; alfo fometimes apricots in a the detached Standards, when deffgned for 
ii'iirherly dfj eJd, or other fruits occafionally; fmall compartments; in which cafe they- arc 
and wiij«.li, on particular occulions, are chofcn grafted or budded upffn the more dwarfifh fort 
principally wi.h tali firms to elevate the head J of /locks, as apples upon codlins, and pears upon 
of In am lies five or fix feet or more from the quinces, and fo of other fruits; in which the . 
giouiul, efpecially in much frequented or ex- head will always {hoot moderate, and never 
poled {dilutions, that the fruit may he more j ramble wide or grow high. See Stocks. 
out of the reach of being illegally plucked;! But although a few Half Standard fruit- 
an.l the trees having good fpuce of wall above, trees may be eligible as detached Standards 
they will lpiead then- branches accordingly, for variety, they are not fo proper for any 
and yield large piodu&ions of fruit in the Left general plantation in the open quarters of the 
jpcric&ion. garden; becaufc their branches coining out 

Hal/ - Standards. low may impede the growth of under-crops; 

Id.ilf Standards.—Thefe arc trees trained may however have a range thinly planted 
with ftiort ftems only three or four feet high, along the boundary or diviiion of any wide 
then fuffered to branch out at that height to compartment, efpecially thofe worked on 
form heads; being pradtiled for many forts dwarf {locks, that they may buinch more 
of fiuit-trces, fometimes both as detached moderately in a let's fpreading growth; and 
Standards by way of variety ; and by having in this order may alfo have a good portion 
low heads, the fruit is more caftly gathered ; of the common codlin, as being naturally a 
and likcwife are often trained with fanned moderate /hooter and plentiful bearer; and, in 
fpreading heads, defigned as wall-trees for the whole, their heads fuffered to run moftly 
high walls, that, as obferved of the full in their natural growth, except a little occa- 
Stam lards, they may cover the middle or fional regulating pruning, as hinted for the 
upper part of the wall, whilft dwarfs occupy. Full Standards. 

the lower part. For walls, however, that are eight or nine 

As to the method of raifng thefe Half- feet high, it would be proper to have a fufficiency 
Standard fruit-trees, it is nearly the fame as of Half Standards to plant betw een .the dwarts 
obferved lor the full Standaids ; only, they | or principal refidents, to cover the middle or 
being grafted, or budded upon lower {locks, upper half of the wall, whilft the dwarfs oc-r 
training them with upright lingle ftems only copy rile lower fpace, as,remarked of the full 
thice or lour feet high, either the ftoeks on Standards.—Sec Wai.l-Tr.ees, 
which they arc to be grafted trained up to that Half Standard fruit-trees of cherries, apYicots, 
height for a ftem; or being grafted or budded Sec. are alfo proper to plant in forcing trames 
low in the llock, and the "tuft main {hoot of to produce early fruit. See Forcing Frames. 
the graft, &c. led up for a ftem, and fo The culture of detached Hall Standards, in 
top it at the aforefaid height to force out refpect to pruning, is neatiy as the full 
branches to form the head ;fullering the head. Standards; that, .having (hot out at top to 
in all thole defigned as detached Standards, to form the head, permit them to branch both in 
branch out all around, and permitted to run up iength and laterally nearly in their own wav, 
to a full fpread, nearly according to their natu- except juft pruning to order any confidenth!r 
nil mode of growth, except juft reforming any irregularity, crowding blanches m the middle, 
ill-growing branch, as hereafter noticed; for long ramblers, and detaching all fuckers from 
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the root, ftetnf and head, aud to cot out cafual 
dead wood ; am), thus the regular branches re¬ 
maining at lengtlv, will emit frim-fpurs abun¬ 
dantly in every part for bearing. 

Aud as to tnc Half Standards againft walls, 
they are to be pruned and managed as other 
wail-trees, each according to its nature, as 
directed under their proper heads. 

Forclt-trees, and the taller ornamental tree 
kinds, are rarely ever trained as Half Stand¬ 
ards, but moftly always fuffered to run up in 
height to their lull ftature, unlcfs any particu¬ 
lar fort may be required to form bufliy Half 
Standards for fome particular purpofe. 

Many of the Ihrub kind in their natural 
growth afluriie the appearance of Half Stand¬ 
ards, though fome are often branchy to the 
very bottom, or rife with feveral ilctns; but 
might readily be trainee^ with a lingle clear 
ftem, three or four feet high, and then fuffered 
to branch out into a full head. 

Dwarf Standaros. 

Dwarf Standards.—They are trained with 
low Items only one or two feet high, being 
then topped to force out branches at that 
height to form the head. 

Sometimes feveral forts of choice fruit-trees 
are trained as Dwarf Standards, with Items 
feldom mote than one foot high, branching 
out at that height, forming proportionablv low 
heads; being ocralionally planted round the 
borders of the kitchen or pleasure garden, &c. 
in head of efpaliers, and the heads either kept 
down low by clofe pruning, whereby they 
never produce much fruit; or fuffered to 
branch upward nearly in their natural growth, 
and they will bear in "much greater abundance; 
all of whi£h Dwarf Standards l>eing raifed by 
grafting, &c- upon the molt dwarhlh hocks, 
fuch as apples on codlin, or paradife-hocks, and 
pears on quinces, See. in order tod wart them as 
much as poffible in their growth (fee Stocks); 
and as they /hoot in height, each year’s fhootsarc 
either generally pruned fhort, whereby to keep 
the head down, and coniine it within a final! 
coinpafs; bur, by this fevere pruning, they arc 
forced into numerous ufelcfs fhoots annually, 
and feldom form a fufficiency of bearing 
wood; fo that they never anfwer the end ef¬ 
fectually ; or the general branches permitted 
mohly to fliootin Length, except juh reducing 
cafual ramblers, and diforderly growers; and 
they will generally fhoot more moderately, and 
fooner form thcmfelves into plentiful bearers 
in greater perfection; thougn thefe kinds of 
Dwarf Standards.are not 1b generally intro¬ 
duced now lince efpaliei fiuit-trces have been 
brought to a proper degree of perfection in 
£r&imng and,bearing. 
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t However, for the fake of variety and cu- 
riolity, a fevv Dwarf Standards of all forts of 
ruit-trees might be admitted, one here and 
there; and by a judicious moderate pruning, 
according to their nature, as directed for the 
refpeCtive forts, under their proper heads, and 
the article Dwarf Trees, they will bear 
ahundantlv in proportion to their tiv.e. 

Likewise may have fome Dwarf Standard 
fruit-trees in pots, for the purpofe of forcing 
in hot-houies, forcing-frames, hot-beds, &ci. 
particularly early May and May-duke cher¬ 
ries, plums, peaches, nectarines, apiicots, figs, 
vines, goofcberrics, currants, See. which being 
placed in the a.bove departments at the proper 
leafon, i. e. January or early in Fchruaiy, 
tliey will often ripen a few fruir very early in 
tolerable perfection, fome of which might he 
brought to table growing on (he trees in the 
pots. But DwatT Standard fruit are alfo pro¬ 
per to plant fully in the bordeis in forcing- 
frames. Sec Forcing Frame. 

For the particular method of railing and 
training the different forts of thefe Dwarf 
Standards, fee Dwarf Trees. 

Numbers of the upright flmtb tribe natu¬ 
rally form themfelves of the Dwarf Standard 
kind, as riling with low, ereCt, firm Items, per¬ 
haps but hau a foot, or a‘foot or two high, 
branching out near the ground into In.dTy 
heads, fuch as the goofeberry, currant, and 
numerous flowering ihrubs and evergreens; 
though great numbers of the fhrub kind arc 
apt to rife with feveral firms immediately 
from or near the root, forming a bufliy 
growth quite from the bottom; which, in 
mgny cafes in the fhrubbery way, may be 
allowable: in others, it may l*e proper to 
train them with one flem ; which is eafily 
effeClcd by retrenching the fuperfluiries and 
trimming away low flragglers; forming a 
clear fmgle ftem half a foot, or a foot or two 
high, according to their nature, then fuffered 
to branch out into a full head. 

For many of the low Standard downing 
Ihrubs and evergreens appear' to the heft ad¬ 
vantage, when trained as Standards to a lingle 
ftem a foot or two high, terminated by a 
branchy full head. 

Likewife all the fructiferous flirubs, fuch 
as all the varieties of currants and goofeber- 
ries, Humid generally he trained with a (ingle 
ftem a foot or more high, then permitted to 
branch out at that height into a tegular head, 
keeping the internal part always tolerably 
open,'and the branches moderately thin ; and 
fnorten them but fparingly, particularly the 
goofeberry.—See Rihes. 

STAl'ELlA. (Stapelia.) 

For 
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For tlie ftove this p;cnus furni flics two or 
three fpecies of curious fucculcnt perennial 
plants, lingular in their protuberant branches, 
being inoflly dcllitute of leaves ; arc of fpread- 
ing and upright growth, in different fpecies; 
producing large, nionopctalous, deflated, va¬ 
riegated, yellow and purple flowers of fingu- 
lany-r.ui ions appearanec. 

•Cltjfs and order, Penlandria Digynia. 

Charafhr r.'j Calyx, monophyilous, fmall, 
five-parted and perMlent.. Corolla, mono- 
pctaloiis, large, ti..t, cut halfway into five 
acute fegments, and containing a ltarty, five- 
pointed nc£tavium, with its lacerated points 
furroumling the parts of generation. Sta¬ 
mina, five plane, broad, erect filaments, 
with linear antheue attached to their Tides. 
Pistili um, two oval, plane germens, with¬ 
out ltyles, each having an obtufc ftigma. 
Pericarpium, two oblong, tubulated, cy- 
limiric, iingle-celltd, univalvular pods, filled 
with coinptcfled downy feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

1. St A p ilia rariegata. 

Fa ritguti J L< Ifer Stt/pelui, or Fritillaria 
CraJJii Aimer. J Grows with many Ipreading 
fucculem brum lies, having feveral denticu¬ 
lated, fpreading pjotubciantes on their iides, 
riling about fix inches ; no leaves; and fiom 
the lidcs of the launches aiife the large, 
fpreading and flany, yellow flowers, varie¬ 
gated and fpotted with puiple, having in the 
centre the five-pointed coloured neitarium, 
including and furrounding the fructifications. 

2. St A pel IA hitfuta. 

Maity gt rater Stuptha, or Fritillaria craffh 
major.] Glows with uprightlucculent, angu- 
latcd bram lies, w ith erect, denticulated tube- 
rances ; and at the fidcs ot the branches large 
deflated hairy flovvcis, vailegated with purple 
ftripes, running actuls the petal. 

3. Stapllia niatnillaris .— Mamillary or 
Wartcd Stapclia. 

Tfu fe aic plants of curious fingularitv, both 
in their leaflet's, protuberant and waned, fuccu¬ 
lcnt blanches, and in the beauty ol their large, 
ftellated, vaiiegated, fpotted, and ftriped flow¬ 
ers, produced, in fucceflion.il older, great 
part of fummer and autumn, but which arc 
of a very Ictidfccnt. 

They being tender fucculcnt exotics, mufl 
always be kept in pots ot light poor earth, 
and placed in the ftove upon the fhclvcs 01 
top of (he flues, 5 cc. and continued couftantly 
in that department, in which give them but 
very little water in the winter, and moderately 
in fummer; managing them, in refpedt to 
other culture, in common with other hot- 
houfc exotics. 


All the forts arc eafily propagated by cub* 
tings or flips of their fucculcnt branches in 
fummer; laying the cuttings or flips for a few 
days in the fun to heal over the moift w'ound 
occafioned on the feparation from the parent 
plant; then plant them in pots of dry light 
earth, and plunge them in the tan-bed, where 
they will foon ftrike root and grow. 

STAPHYLAEA, Bladder nut. 

Two hardy deciduous flowering flmibs arc 
the principal fpecies in this genus, both of 
which are proper furniture for the fhrubbery, 
being of largith upright growth, generally 
obtaining eight or ten feet ftaturc, adorned 
with pinnated and ternate, five and threc- 
lobed leaves; and long flendcr bunches of 
pentapctalous flowers, fucceeded by bladder- 
like capfules ; whence the name Bladder-nut. 

Ciafs and order, Penlandria Trigynia. 

Charaflcrs.] Calyx is roundifh, con¬ 
cave, coloured, and almoit as large as the 
corolla. Corolla, five oblong erect petals, 
nearly like the calyx, and a pitchcr-iliaped 
neiStarium at the bottom. Sr amina, five 
oblong crciSt filaments, crowned with Ample 
anthera:.' Pistillum, a thick three-parted 
germen, and three ftyles, having obtufe fiig- 
inas. Pericarpiitm, three inflated bladdcr- 
Ihaped capfules, joined together by a longi¬ 
tudinal future or feam, having acuminated 
tops, and open inwardly, incloiing two al- 
moft globular, hard, nut-like feeds. 

There are only two fpecies, both very 
hardy deciduous flirubs, the firft of which is 
a native of England and other parts of Eu¬ 
rope, the other is from America ; are diftin- 
guithed by the names of five-leaved and three¬ 
leaved Bladder-nut. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Staphylvea pinnata. 

Pinnated fivc-lobed European Bladder-nut.] 
Riles with upright, flirubby, linooth, browu- 
ilh flems, branching eight or ten feet high or 
more, with very pithy thoots ; garniihed with 
pinnated leaves of two pair of large, oblong, 
oval lobes, and an odd ouc ; and at the axillas 
along the tides of the branches, long pendu¬ 
lous Ini 11clies of white flowers, fucceeded by 
large, inflated, or fwoln, bladder-ih.iped cap- 
tides, containing roundifh hard feeds or nuts, 
ripening in autumn. 

This fort grows wild in England, and many- 
other parts of Europe, and is cultivated in 
gardens, to intreiffc the variety in ornamental 
plantations, where it floweis and tipeus teed 
annually. 

The feeds or nuts arc in feme count:i.-< 
eaten, but have a very unpalatable rcliih. 

2. Staph vla:a t>ifol:.,ta. 

6 Y i 
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7 'hret-leaved Virginia Bladder-nut.] Rifes 
with uptight, fhruhny, fmooth, greyifh Items, 
branching eight or ten feet high ; garni(hed 
with tenure or trifoliate leaves, being corn- 
p. 'U i.l each of three large oval lobes; and at 
tin* tides of the branches, long, hanging 
bunches of white flowers, fncceeded by large 
inflated capfules, containing rouudith hard 
feed;, ripe in autumn. 

Both the fpede.-. flower annually in May, 
nmncruuflv in pendulous bunches, each flow- 
<t having five oblong petals; and the feeds 
lipeu in autumn, proper to low for propaga¬ 
tion. 

Thefe Shrubs are verv eligible furniture for 
diverfiivinq any ut the lui.ly ornamental dc- 
ei 'nous plantations, but jemi. ul.irly tlu: larger 
ihn-htu i v compai tn.enrs, where, being planted 
•ii uilcmUage with oilier throbs, principally 
cl the deciduous uiic. they will agreeably 
multiply iiie vatictv witli tiicir p ntaphyllous 
and termite folin long pendulous bunches ot 
fl ,weis, and bUidder-thapcd caplules, which 
have a lingular appearance in autumn. 

Afcificd of Preparation. 

The propagation of both thefe fhrubs is 
».oil eaiilv accomplilhed i>y three or tour dif¬ 
ferent methods, viz. by feed, fuckers, layers, 
and cuttings. 

J?y Seed.—Tb.is ripens plenteouflv in au¬ 
tumn, when it fhould be fovvn loon after it is 
r.pc, in a bed or border of any common earth, 
either in drills or promifcuoully on the furtace. 
covering them an inch deep; and being thus 
fovvn early in autumn, they will come up the 
follow mg fpring, though probably not all of 
tnem till that time twelvemonth; keeping them 
ciean fiom weeds j and if, in the early part of 
fummer, very diy weather prevails, refrefh 
them with frequent waterings, repeating tliofe 
ojxjrations during fummer as occalion may 
require; and by autumn or fpring following, 
die largcfl plants will be fit to plant out in 
uurfei v-rows ; or at leufd in the fecond au¬ 
tumn "they may he wholly planted out, plac¬ 
ing them in rows two feet afundcr, and one 
t lot diftunce in each row ; here to have two 
r.r three vears’ growth, or till wanted for the 
ihrubhery, &iC- 

.By Suckers.—The plants of a few years’ 
Handing generally lend up fuckers from the 
bottom in tolerable plenty, which may be 
tafily taken up in autumn, winter, or fpring, 
with roots, and planted in .nurlcry lines, to 
have one or two years’ growth, then tranf- 
piaiited into the Ihrubbcry, when required. 

Bv Lavers —In autumn or winter choofing 
the vounger launches, lay them ciiher by flit 
or t wift-lay ing (Ice La v l:R :■), and they will be 


properly rooted by the following autumn; 
when tney fhould be planted off in nurfery- 
rows for a year or two, to gain due ftrength 
for the fhmbbery. 

By Cuttings.—In October or November 
procure a quantity of young Ihoots of the 
former Cummer's gtowtli, choofing principally 
the lower part of the {hunts ; plant them in a 
fhady border, giving nccaiional waterings the 
following fpring and fummer in dry weather, 
and they will lie muilly well tooted by the 
following autumn. 

STATICK, Thrift or Se.i Pink, and Sea 
Lavender. 

Conflfls of low, haidy, lierb.iceous, and 
unler-flu ubbv plants tor oin.nneni and va¬ 
riety; fume of which being fluviry pcitu- 
niaks are employed in the decoiutim of the 
plcafure ground; they lifing, loin< foils with 
very low, dole, tuitv heads, o! mimt-rou, 
final!, narrow, giuffy, evcigreen leave.-, dole 
to the ruth, and very llendvr bugle flovvei- 
ft-dks but halt a loot, ot a little mote or lets 
high; nthcis having mudil.ugit, broad, ra¬ 
dical leaves, and flrongcr iLil’.s dividing into 
branches ; all the flaiks and br inches of the 
forts in general terminated with globular and 
fpiked aggtegatc luails, of uumetous fuull, 
inftmdilHihform, pent ipcluhAis flowers. 

Clais and order, Pcntand>:.t PenUip) 

C ! u?raflert,] Calyx, an aggteg.ite of flo¬ 
rets collected into globular or Ipiked heads, in¬ 
cluded wholly in one common cup of divers 
tit m'tuics in the differ cm lpecies, e.u It tlorct 
having aifo its proper cal vvhidi is ruou 
phyllous and fanncl-fhapcci. Co Holla is 
f’unnd lluipcd, i unhiding ot five Imail petals, 
nar.-mv at the bale, but bto.td. oiitule. and 
ipreading above. Stimixa, fue fubulate 
filaments that adhere to thcungi.es or daws 
of the petals, and incumbent atirlieitv. Pis. 

'j ilium, a final! germen, and live hliiorm 
ditlar.t flybw, clowned witli acute fiigm.ts. 
Pkr lCARt'l M, none ; the feeds, one in cadi 
floret, are bulged in the general calyx, cadi 
feed coronated l y its own proper cup. 

Since to this genus has been added the Li- 
monium or Sea Lavender, the lpecies are mul¬ 
tiplied confiderably ; the hill ot which is the 
common Thrift or Sea Pink, a ltnull, haidy, 
.herbaceous evergreen, well known for its ule 
occafionally as an edging to holders, ckc. 
comprehends fcverul varieties, till very low, 
clofc-growing, giaffy-lcavvd plants: the other 
lpecies, being tnofllv of the Sea Lavender 
kinds, arc ot larger growth, with broadiin 
leaves; and ronfill of herbaceous and tindci- 
flirubby perennials and annuals ; but foi ge¬ 
neral garden culture, one fpedcs, common 

Thrift,. 
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Thrift, and varieties, are very conftnonly cul¬ 
tivated : and alfo fome of the moft material 
of the Sea Lavender kinds are introduced for 
variety. 

Common Thrift Kinds. 

One fpciies only comes under this head, 
comprifing, however, fcveral varieties ; fome 
*»f whic.li were formerly confidcred as diftindt 
i'pccics, hut prove all varieties only of Slatice 
/Irmahi. or common Thrift, differing fome- 
what in thrir ir/.c and colour of the dowers, 
as noticed below. 

l. St am irr At main. 

At ma in, t 'antnou Thrift or Sea Pink .] 
Hath a tni< k, fihratcd, i|.leading, perennial 
root, dividing into heads at top, clofelv 
crowned vn iti i tliic k tufty heads of numerous 
lineat, grafl'v, c vet green leaves clofe to the 
ground ; and among them numerous {lender 
hngle ftalL, from five or fix to eight or ten 
inches or more in the ditlereiu varieties ; each 
crmvnfd with a globular aggregate of fmall 
red and othet eolomed flowers in the varieties, 
appealing in |uno and |tilv. 

Tunct] Common imaller Thrift with 
pale-red flowets —\\ ith feat let flowers, and 
with white- fl iweis--Grreater Thrift with red 
flowers- Cheater Thrift with white flowers 
—Leall Sea Pink with fmall ficlh-colourcd 
flowers—all of which flower protnfely from 
the ended May until (ulv or Auguft. . 

Kent at king, as ro the difference in fi/.e 
and growth of tlivlc vatieties. -(he common 
Imaller Tiwift is dillinguifhcd hv its leaves 
being mote nairuw, graflV, and of lower 
growth, and the flown-Hulks only five or 
iix inches liicli, being the fort molt com¬ 
monly ni< d for edgings ; the greater Thrift 
having lungei ;ind broader leaves, and flnwer- 
tlalks near ;i foot high; and the leafe Thri 
lave exc ceding narrow, fhort leaves, flown- 

iIks only tiuee or four inc lies high, and very 
lmall heads ot fiowers. 

All the Ions ate inhabitants of plains and 
meadows, chiefly near tie' fea in moil muti¬ 
nies of l'.'.uojic and N ith America; hut 
have been long admitted into gaui.-us as 
tiowny plants, and .;ie in great eftimatiem to 
plant for edgings to beds and holders, as be¬ 
ing ot very low elede grows’!, ;.ml always 
green , ancf alfo to plant in tuns about the 
flown -horde rs and otliei c osnp.n tme-K-. ui the 
pleafure giound, a.s they iuc.e c eel in any foil 
and fitu.innn, and flower \n v abundantly in 
June and July, making a good ornamental 
appearance, more partie ularly the red and fear- 
let forts ; and for all of whit h purpofes they are 
very expcditioufly raifed by flipping the heads 
.cud roots together, at almoft any icafon, but 


principally in autumn and fpritig—See their 

Propagation. 

However, for edgings in particular is thn 
principal merit of thele plants; and as they 
row very clofe, low* and continue in ver- 
ure all the year, they form the moft ufeful 
and eligible edging, next to box ; and in fome 
particular fituations in gardens, are fome- 
times preferred to box edgings, efpecially as 
they flower very ornamentally for two months 
in fummer; but arc not however fo proper 
for general edgings as box, as being rather 
apt to f'piead loon out of bounds, and require 
to he reduced, either by cutting them inconfi- 
dernhly on each fide, or by taking up and re¬ 
planting them afrcfli every three or font years. 
—Sec Edgings. 

Sea Lavender Kind v, iAc. 

Thefc forts afTume a diiTerent appearance 
from the common Thrift kinds, both in their 
foliage and mode of flowering ; theii leave* 
not being fo fmall and grafly, but mo-llv 
plane and broadilli, and the ftulks genr al’v 
dividing into panicles terminated bv tfic flow¬ 
ers, not in giobular heads like the Thrift, 
hut chic fly in fpiked aggregates ; but th”ir 
general charmhcrs proving the fame as in the 
Thiift, they are all coriiidcrcd as true fpecies 
of Suit ice. 

2. Statice LitKiKhtm. 

( Limonium) — or common Sea Lavender .J 
Hath thick, reddifli, fibrated roots, crowned 
with oval-lpear-fhaped, fmooth leaves ; and 
upright, firm, cylindrie flalks a foot or more 
high, dividing into paniculatcd br.uuhes, all 
terminated bv fpiked heads of pale-blue flow¬ 
ers, in July and Auguft. 

Tat ieties.'] —Common great Sea Lavender 
-N.11 bonne great late-flowering Sea Laven¬ 
der — Olive-leaved Sent Lavender— 1 Xep 
I blue-flowered Sea Lavender--While-flower¬ 
ed S.-a l.avcmL 

'I'iiis fpet ies grows naturally on the fea- 
lliotes ot Engl ami, Sec. and is lometimes rc - 
rained in the gardens tor variety. 

S r vt ici !,/Ulrica. 

>i.i)’. Sr. i Lavender.'] Hath long, 

■ai -fh.iped, ihaip-pointed leaves ; and foik- 

. hiaiichy, fpreading flall-s iix or eight 
in-lies high, terminated by fpiked heads 'of 
whitifh alternate flowers 'at a dift.mcc, in 
Auguft and September. 

4. S T a TI c K miadata. 

A etted Sea Lsnvendc ‘.] Hath cuneiform r,r 
wcdgc-fliaped lower leaves ; profirate ileniit-r 
ftalks, and retroflexed naked lierile branc iies 
netted or matted together; and the > 
terminated by panicles of pale-blue no we: s. in 
July and Auguft. 
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This is a fea-fide plant of England, and 
nioft parts of Europe. 

5. Statice cordata. 

Heart-leaved Mediterranean Sea'Lavender J 
Hath thick, fpatulatc, heait-llmped, retule, 
l'mooth leaves dole to the ground; and flen- 
dtT naked llalks fix inches high, terminating 
in panicles of pale red flowers, in Auguft. 

6 . S r a t 1 c 1: Jiexuofa. 

Flexuote Siberian Sea Lavender.] — Hath 
oval nervous leaves from the roots; and 
weak, flexuofe, branchy llalks eight or ten 
iiv hes long, terminated by corvsnbous hunches 
of flowers, in Auguft and September. 

7. S r AT fCIs /pecMa. 

Specioh r - j!::ve> t d Sea Lavender .] With 
ova'.e, dagger-point id leaves; flower-ftalks 
two-edged, two forking, laminated by ag- 
gtegate heads ot flower-.. 

8 . Sta TICF. fuff) Uiie'.jd. 

L ndcr-J/nubby Siberian Scti x Luvrnder.~] Hath 
under-lhruhhy llalks, nai.ed and branching 
near the top, riling near two feet high ; 
fpeur-fhaped variegated leaves ; and clole- 
iitting round heads of pale-hluc or whitifli 
flowers, in Auguft and September. 

<). Sr AT let: ncnepetalu. 

Afzncpetahui S.ciluih Sea Pink. ] Hath un- 
der-ihru!>l)v, leafy llalks, ipear-lhapcd, va- 
cinant leaves ; and flowers placed lingly. 

10. Sr A TICE Jeru.aem. 

Ferula-leaved Barb at >• Sea Piuk.~\ Uiuler- 
flirubbv branching ll..Ik. the hr.inchlets chaffy 
and imbricated, terminated by hairy bridles. 

All thefe Ipeiics, botii of the *Thrifc and 
Sea Lavender kinds, are hardy fibrous-rooted 
perennials, feven of them being herbaceous, 
and rhe others undcr-fhruhhy ; all ot which 
flower abundantly infumma ; the flowets are 
numerous, but feparatoly 1 mall, funnel-fhaped, 
and pcntapetalous ; and many colleded toge- 
fnc .uto aggregates, within one general cep 
{tie the C' i,> ablet r) ; being generally produced 
a: h<- ends c.t the if ilks and branches, in foinc* 
lingly, in others in panicles, as before defetihed 
in each fperies; hut are not all commonly 
in:' culed by feeds in the gardens. 

Tint of the above fpccics, the laft three or 
four forts being rather tenderei than the others, 
Iijikc of t.icli fhould generally be kept in puts, 
and pLced among the grecn-houfe jilaius, to 
have prot' clion in winter. 

’l ot- tint fpeciffS, Stalicc Armcria , and va- 
rictie , bring coufiderahlv thp moll material 
for their nie as edgings, are the moll generally 
cultivated. 

The other fpei its arc not fo generally com¬ 
mon in ike gardens ; however, all tne forts of 
them t.iar can be obtained, may with propria 


be admitted, to increafe the variety, as they 
take up but little room, will grow in almoft 
any common foil and fituation, though, if but 
moderately expofed to the fun, they will 
probably be the more fuccefsful and dur¬ 
able. 

All the forts, both the Thrift aud other 
kinds, may be planted any time in autumn 
01 fpring. , 

The Thrift kinds, as we before notfeed, 
arc proper both to form edgings, and to plant 
in detached tufts about the borders : the fcar- 
Ict Thrift is the moll beautiful in regard 
to its flowering ; but, for variety, fhould alio 
admit the pale-red and white kinds, all of 
which fucceed almoft any uhc-ie, aud may 
he planted at almoft any feafon when not in 
flower ; though the autumn and fpring are 
the inoft fuccefsful feafons for planting than. 

As to the method of planting Thrift edg¬ 
ing., a quantity of flips being obtained in the 
feafons above-mentioned from old plants, by 
Hipping or dividing the oil lets of their roots, 
not however too Iinall, and each flip furnifhed 
with roots and top , thru, having made up the 
edge of the lied or border even and him, pro¬ 
ceed to plant them either with a dibble in one 
range, two or three inches dillance in the 
row ; or to form at once a cfole edging, may 
plant tl»em fo near as to touch one another; 
or, othciwitc, to perform this more effectu¬ 
ally, may form a iinall ttciich. as in planting 
box edgings; fo plant the Thrift in the 
11 ench quite dofc together to form immedi¬ 
ately a comp id uniform edging, in the man¬ 
ner of a box-edging alotclaid. See Bcxt's 
Sl’I-i Rirricosus, and Lix;inc;;. 

And as to the tultuic oi thefe edgings, 
they fhould every lnnnr.cr, immediately after 
flowering, hetiimmid with garden-fhears 01 
knife, ro cut oft'ail the decayed flowei-li.dks 
clofe to the bo'tom ; likewile, to turn in any 
projecting irregnknitv of tin-edging at tides o- 
top: alio when it fpr-.uls contidcrably nut ot 
bounds, fhould he cut m evenly on each tide, 
in due proportion; oh! a ving to perform titofc 
occafioiuil tiimmmgs genet ally in moill wea¬ 
ther, and not too late in autumn, uthawife 
the drought of fummer, or the cold in winter, 
may injure it when newly cut, and came it to 
alTunic a fhabhy difagrecahlc appearance. 

Obfervc, however, tint win n thele edgings 
grow confidcrahly «*nt of bound 1 :, •.r become 
very irregular, it is proper to t..kc t.icsn up, 
flip the plants final), and immediately re¬ 
plant them again as before, in a neat regular 
edging. 

Sometimes thefe edgings require replanting, 
as above, every three or four yeais. 

Method 
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Method, of propagating all the Species. 

All the forts are very eafily propagated, hy flip¬ 
ping or parting the roots, in autumn and fpring. 

Thrift kinds.— AU the varieties of Thrift 
propagate abundantly by ofF-fets of the root 
and head ; which, in early autumn, or in the 
fpring, &c. may cither be flipped off from any 
growing plants, or any large old plants taken 
up and wholly divided, each into as many fc- 
parate flips as it admits; preferving the root 
and top to each flip ; and plant them diredtiy, 
either in an edging, or in the borders, &c. 

Sea Lavender kinds.—-They may be propa¬ 
gated by patting their roots, in autumn or 
Ipiing : alio lomc ot them by flips or cuttings 
of their fhoots in fu miner, planted in a ihady 
border, or fhndcd and watered ; and they will 
be looted by autumn. 

Theft forts may alfo be raifed from feeds 
when tliev tan be obtained from the places 
where they ripen, in England and abroad ; 
{owing the hardy forts in autumn, or early in 
fpiingon an call border, and in warm dry 
weather give frequent waterings, both before 
and aftt-i the plants come up; and in fummer 
or autumn, plant them out in beds or borders ; 
and die tenderer kinds, fow in March or April, 
chhet in a waun border, or in pots under 
gl.ifTcs, or lorw'arded in a hot-bed ; anti when 
ti.e pl.tnts aie a little advanced in growth, 
ti.inipl.mt them as above ; and fome in pots to 
uiovc undei (belter in w'inicr. 

STKl.LATA i’lanta, a Starry Plant. 

Such as have tile leaves difpofed in rays or 
whoiis imind the item at intervals, and point 
different wavs like the tig tire of a radiant ilar; 
exemplified in Ka/iui, or madder, &c. like- 
wiie 1 ut It as have the petals of the flower 
flat tv i.uliated. 

STEWARTIA. Stnvartia. 

'I here is but one fpecit s. a hardy deciduous 
flowering ihrub from Noith Amenta, proper 
lui the liu uhbn y compai unuits, uiing ieveral 
feet high, adorned with largifh limple leaves, 
and latge pentapetaious flowers. 

Clais and older. Afonudrlphia Po/vandtia. 

Chivutln j.] Calyx is inonophyllous, di¬ 
vided into five oval, tpreading fcgmrnts, and 
primaiiciu. Corolla, five large, .oval, 
(pleading petals. Stamina, many hlhoim 
numadclphous filaments, being united into a 
cylinder at bottom, connected to the petals at 
tfuji bale, and crowned with roundiih im um- 
bent anthenv. PisTii.i.t'M, a roundiih hairy 
gei men, live fleuder Ayles, having ohtule Aig- 
mas. ih.Ri carpi cm, a quinquelobate po- 
nuu t oils capfule of live cells, each having an 
oval compidied ieed. 

Si KWARTIA AhilucQ.Undv.n. 


Stewartia or Malacodendron .] Rifes with a 
flirubby ftem branching irregularly on every 
fide, eight or ten feet high, having the branches 
covered with a brownifh bark ; oval-fpcar- 
fhaped, fawed, veined, alternate leaves, two or 
three inches long, and half as broad; and at 
the fides of the branches large white flowers, 
having numerous purple flamina furrounding 
the five ilyles; flowering early iu June, hut 
do not perfect feeds in England. 

This elegant fhrub is a native of Virginia, 
from which country it was introduced into 
our gardens to increafe the variety in the 
fhrubbery collediion ; and is raifed in mofl of 
the nurferics for fide. 

It is a haidv ill rub, though young feed- 
ling plants of it are rather a little tender the 
tirit year or two, requiring flicker from 
! froA, but after having acquired more filength, 

1 will Hand very well in the open Jhrubbery the 
year round. 

It is propagated hy feed and by layers, and 
fomclimes by cuttings. 

Jly Seed.—This the feedfmen procure an¬ 
nually from abroad ; fow it as foon as poflible 
citlier in an eatlerly border of light earth, 
about half or near an inch deep ; giving water 
in fummer, and flicker from fro A in winter ; 
or, where convenient, it would be of great ad¬ 
vantage to fow them in pots, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, either of dung or bark, under 
glaffcs, giving occafitmal waterings, and mo¬ 
derate fliadc from the fun, both before and af¬ 
ter the plants come up ; being careful to hard- 
fen them gradually in due time to the open 
j air in fummer ; but in winter place them un- 
uler a garden-frame, to remain till fpring; 
i when, in order to lot ward them as much as 
Ipofhble, may plunge them again in a bark- 
| bed for a month or two, till towards funimci, 

| then gradually hardened, and plunged in a 
ihady holder till autumn, at which time re¬ 
moved again under flicker all winter ; and in 
March following, may pot them olF leparatcly 
into fmall pots, which if plunged alfo in a 
bark-bed, it will Alike them more expediti- 
ouily, bellowing proper waterings and occa- 
fional fliade ; not forgetting to harden them 
as before, and protect them with fheltcr 
another winter; and in lpiiug following, 
when the weather is fettled, may venture to 
turn them out, with the balls ot earth about 
their roots, into the full ground. 

Hy Layers.f—Clmfc the young fhoots fo v 
laying, which may he performed eatlv in au¬ 
tumn, generally hv flit-laying ; and in the to!-1 
lowing fpting and fummer in drv weather, A 
not fail to give frequent waterings; and it 
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)'‘miner, they will root more freely, which 
they fomciimes efTed in one year; when, in 
March, pot them off fepaiatciy ; and it then 
plunged in any moderate heat lor a lew 
weeks, it will forward them confiderably ; re¬ 
moving them to a ihady border all fummer, 
to /belter of a frame in winter; and in fpring 
alter, tranfplant them with halls into the open 
ground, finally to remain. 

By Cuttings.—Young /hoots in fpting and 
iummer being planted in pots of good earth, 
and plunged in a lurk-bed, fome of them will 
probably /'trike and commence pi oper plants, 
w'liih iimft be timely inured to the open air, 
and managed as the leedlings and layers. 

STICjMA of the flower, 

Ts the extremity or fuinmit of the piftillum. 
or female organ of /lower?. 

The Stigma fotms the head or fummit of 
the liyle, and is accounted the principal female 
or.an of plants, deligned for the leccption of 
the farina or fee undatorv dull of the amherac 
or male organs, which bring discharged upon 
the moiit Migma, the particles burll, and /bed 
their fettiiiiing fentinal virtue ; ai d being ab- 
furbed by the Stigma, its effluvia or offence is 
tranfmilted through the liyle or vagina, into 
the heart of the germen, ovary, or l'ecd-bud, 
lyi the purpofe ot impregnating the feeds.— 
See 1 ’isTu.t.UM, Filamkm cm, and Sty¬ 
lus. 

As to figure, the Stigma is various in dif- 
ferent plants ; it being in fome formed into a 
round or globular head, in otlieis. it is either 
oval, orbicular; angular, crown-fhapcd, tar- 
jet-fhaped, ciofs-(liapcd, fitump-fliupcd, hook- 
tlinped, pctal-fiu.pcJ (as in !;:■), obtule, de- 
p re lied, concave, i hanncled, rtbhed, llrcaked, 
lvtheied, h.iuv, downy, At. 

In tefp'.Ct to number, the Stigma .is either 
iiiij.lt.- i,i but one. as in the generality ot tiovv- 
(i,; bilid or two, as in lilac; three, as in 
rw.v , tour, as in or I ieucli 

wiiio'.v-bet h : live, as in lomc plants. 

\\ it 1 1 teg,ird to lit'urion, the Stigma gene- 
rally terminates o: < rowm the Jtyio, as in 
moll plants; fointtin.es when tiiere are Uiunv 
Stigmata, tlicv are ditpofd with admirable 
iymmetry along the tides ot the ffvle; and 
vv.trn the flvlc is wanting, as in poppy find 
fome otlu r tioweis, the Sugma rcfls imn.i di- 
ately on tlic gerinen or feed-bud. 

In general, the I'm face of the Stigina is to- 
vered with a villous or tlanhny muiffurc, 
ferving to at'.iact, letiin, and diffolvc the par¬ 
ticles of tin: let undjtitig powder, anti thcicby 
more eafily tratiimit its ctiluvia to the iceds be¬ 
low. 

For, in t.'ie vegetable kingdom, the genital 
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dull of the anthera; being can led by the air to 
the moifl Stigmata, where the particles but ft, 
as before obferved, and difeharge their ex¬ 
ceeding fine or fubtle contents, and iir.pt e.-,- 
nate the ovarv; as is often obvious to light in 
many plants when in flower, ami the iarina 
flying about, that part thereof lights upon and 
clings to the Stigma; which fome fl-v-. 
ffiovv in a mod agterahlc manner, fuch n. in' 
the panlies, in which, when the flowc* u, 
l'carccly opened, we fhall fee the Stigma - 
a concave globe gaping open on one fide. . i 
of a pure white colour; but, as bon 
anthera; of the five ftamina have dib.i 
their male duff, you may oblerve the wm .. 
Srigina filled with this dull, or Intilifing pow¬ 
der, and covered all ovei with a \ .i-.v, ill, 
bro wn colour. 

With relpeifl to duration, the St: mo i . . 
commonly vvidteis after the in prugn u. i 
effected, except in fome few gen.. ... i ■ *i 
poppy and water-lily. fee. in whic.i ths .-.ig 
inata is permanent or ahi.lin.'. 

STIl’ULA of ll;- leaves, £Vc. 

Is a fi ale or veiy final! leaf on i.k Ii f 1 • *’ * 
bale of the fout-flaik of fume le..ves am; flow¬ 
ers. 

The Stipula is defined to of the 

era or props ot plants, ddigncd to f ;p; 
more firmly the hud of the leaves. <kc. a' 
their hilt appearance; heiny generally fhi- 
tioned one on each fide , though plants 

have only one, and a to reat many none at all. 

Stipula* are, howevet, couunou to a great 
number of plants, both trees and herbaceous 
veget bles ; theit filtration is u,oll 1 y on the 
oi.’lide of tiie leaves, and in lome few plants 
on the infuie: being of divci.s hgim s and 
fi/.es in iii‘h.icut Ipet ies ■ and in lome phints 
they grow free, ionic, ai.d dit.u h.d ; m '.the; . 
they glow dole t > the leave-, . .n fun 
plants they are d.a id ><.u>, oi fall mi ( >: ■ 

leives; oti.ets are pet.n itieur, ei; ;u •, _ till 
tlr' gtnerat fitli of tin- I .1. 

Thus the St'm la* otu n a fiord marks < di- 


flin. tion in diLritiwnatin-.'. 


Ipreics ; as, from 


their fituation. ii:an!n r, li/.e, duiaiion, Ac. oil 
the particular Ipci ies, tbcii difference is fie- 
tjU'-.itly mole effrs, daily dillingtiohed. 

Tin Sripuhe arc in many plants very diffin- 
guifhahic and confpicuous, huh as in role, 
apricot, peach, cafiia, tamatind tree, tulip- 
nee, hini-i berry, and all the papiliona ous 
oi leguminous plants, and many otheis. 

STOCKS, for Grafting and Budding. 

Slot ks, when alluding in the operation 
of grafting and budding, aie young trees 
laifcd from feed, fuckers, layers, and cut tings 
ot cafumally, delignedlv for the reception ot 

grafts 
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grafts anil buds of other trees, of any fclt*& or 
approved fort, to propagate and contuuie them 
the fame without variation, by their uniting with 
the laid young trees or Stocks, fhoot out into 
branches, and become trees in all relpetfls like 
the appiovcd parent trees from which they 
were taken; and they thus remain lupported 
ami mmrilhed bv the trees on which they are 
a: (ted, iommonly termed Stocks. 

i*’ov, a« numerous trees, particularly the va- 
j : i •: k -o' certain fpecics, not continuing the 
i'rom feed, but often vary exceedingly ro 
.'o dMlcient forts,—in order to continue them 
. r i..iiit approvid varieties with certainty, 
r ,ui!e had to piop.igating them by the 
: .i'i ativm of graftin'; or budding, being the 
ti ill of (hoots or buds of the fa id ap- 
o.l kinds of ticcs into the Stock or (loin, 
i i v ■, ha- hiamlies ot other trees, winch, 

, :i ■ ,.!••') foi the pui pole of grafting, <!kc. 

i;; , ! a.i\s ticiiominated Stocks, and fhoul l 

■ •, i 1 \ I..- tjiccies or vaiieties of the lame 
<■. .. . tree, with which they are to be 

jo.i.ol, oi vei\ nearly allied in their general 
/,*/, i i, otiie: .vile they .vii! not grow kindly 
up ,;j i;,. .inn.ii. r: hut the Stocks and grafts 
h. in.; ol ihe fame family, and the grafting and 
■- itklir.g piopeil, executed, the grafts. See. 
in iic to ml v win the Stock, fhoot and branch 
: , .to toil heads. commencing trees in every 

,t like the fe'cvll kinds from which the 
, ;..rn, and buds were cut, producing (hoots, 
if.M'i, tii>vseis, fjuit, a d feed, cxaiSUy the 
(...tea- the laid parent tr^-s, whether fmit- 
tu es, fotelhtreex, fhruhs. See. always retain- 
im> ihrii iclpeetive propet tics diltinct from 
tiu- St a k , tlij Stock alio continuing its in- 
c i ■ 11.. ] tjudity dillind.t from the graft, not in* 
nil.. Aim the nature oi quality ot the 
ir.i cratted tiiueon , oiily fupparung or nou- 
toi'.’i x, effi ciuaM v ‘.s if upon their 
( , mic'ii'i' s, . i . "ter, parftculai 
■ ,.i . !. adec r loe.ie varieties ct tices, 

, ■ .-.d.M' tiu... ot huger or fhortei 

u> , in kmu. forts of trees, improve 

or damn .n the quality of the huit : fo that it is 
of c mtequctu e to he acquainted w i'h the pi opei 
Stocks on which to gialt or nun die ditieicot 
ti ixs foi gcncial fer\ it e. not only the trees ot dif- 
teient genera,hut alio thole of particular f pci ies. 
and vaiieties of each rcipeiitivo genus, as ciut- 
cd hereafter in the general litl of Stock... 

So that all trees, whether young or old. de- 
(i:’ixd for grafting or budding upon, hum 
ilii- ii/.e of a' large goofe’s quill, to one, two, 
or luce inches iu diametet, arc diflinguiihed 
*sy the appellation of Stocks; btcaulc the 
giaft or bud is inferted into the dock ot flcm, 
lumetiincs occalioually into the branches, 


when intended to renew any old fruit-tree, or 
change the fort of fruit, or have two, three, 
or more forts of flowers, fruit, &c. on the 
fame tiec ; in all of which cafes, the part re¬ 
ceiving the graft or bud is fty'ed the Stock. 

Remarking, that Stocks fhr general ufe 
may be ufed as fuch either for grafting or 
budding, when from the fize of a good large 
goofe-quill, to half an inch, or not more t.ian 
an inch thick, in the part where the graft, &c. 
is to be infetted; likewifc, on tome occnfions. 
Stocks of two or three inches diametet, either 
the Hems or branches, are alfo oceafionally 
grafted or budded with fuccefs, not proper, 
however, for general practice : for the Snail 
young Stocks, of from two to three or four 
veais’ growth in the nur.eiy, k:.. and horn 
about near half an inch to an inch thick, or 
but a little mote or Ids in the par; to be graft¬ 
ed, whether dwarf or fi.’.iukiic’., eiv gcnvraliy 
rhe molt iuceefstul for general gaiti u: or 
budding in the nurferv plantations, to i.iiu; 
any conliderable quantity ot Hues for trailf- 
plantation, either for private or public fwpply. 

Ohferving likewil’e. Stocks for grafting and 
budding are employed both principally foi 
moll kinds of fruit-trees, and ocettfionaliy 
tor fome varieties of forclt and ornamental 
trees, and many of the fljnib kind, as is ge¬ 
nerally intimated in the culture of the refpec- 
tive forts in their proper geneia. 

Remark alfo, that Stocks, almold in general, 
when intended tor grafting and budding, lhould 
be fpecics or varieties of the fame genus as the 
trees with which they are to be ingrafted; for 
molt of the tree and flu id) kind, whether fruit- 
trees, forclt-trees, &e. l'uccecd principally upon 
Stocks of their own family only, or fuch that 
arc very near kindred by the charnt 1 ns of their 
flowers; fuch as in lome liniilar cafes as lollotv ; 
for example, the peach, nectarine, and almond, 
being all of the genus Am\pduiu will take upon 
one another, and on Stocks of the primus or 
plum, generally furccvding befl upon that kind 
of Stock ; chat though of two ditlindd genera, are 
all ii ofandrious plants o f the drupaceous flone- 
fruited tribe, nearly allied in their general 
cfiwuier ?; the fame is alfo oblervable of the 
pear, which will take upon feme fpecics of 
the Ahjpilus and Sorbus , alio on fome of the 
I pec ies ot Crataigus, Inch as white-thorn or 
huw-thorn Stocks ; and all of thole upon one 
another: but neither of tbel'e, nor .the pear, 
however, are equally fuccefsful as upon Stocks 
of their own fcunily ; and even al! the l'pccics of 
the latne family do not fucceed equally well up¬ 
on one another, l'ome forts requiring Stock? j>rin~ 
cipally of their own fpecics, others thole of fome 
particular fpeciesor variety in the lame genus 
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For it being alfo remarkable, that although 
all the fpccies of any particular genus grow 
bv grafting or budding upon Stocks ot one 
another, yet moft forts fucceed beft upon their 
own Stocks, that is. Stocks of fome varieties 
and the fame fpccies; except in a few inftances ; 
for example, the apple, pear, and quince, being 
three diftimft fpecies all of the genus Pvrus, 
and will take upon Stocks of one another as 
above obferved, but improper for general prac¬ 
tice, as the apple always fucceeds beft upon 
its own fpccies, i. e. any kind of apple or 
crab Stocks railed from the kernels of the 
It uit ; the pear upon pear Stocks raifed in the 
fame manner, and will fucceed upon quince 
Stocks, when intended occaiionally to form 
dwarf-trees; and the quince grows free enough 
on their own, or pear Stocks ; again, the plum, 
cherry, and apricot, being all fpecies of the 
genus prunus, and the grafts and buds of all 
three fpecies will grow upon Stocks of one 
another, yet not all equally profperous; for 
the cherry is always the moft thriving upon 
cherry Stocks, and plums and apricots beft 
upon plum Stocks. 

And in feveral inftances fome forts are the 
moft thriving on fome particular variety of 
their refpedhvc favourite Stocks, exemplified 
in the peach and nectarine, which being ge¬ 
nerally' more thriving and durable on plum 
Stocks than their own, yet on one particular 
variety of plum, namely the mufcle-plum- 
Stock, they are generally the moft profperous 
in a moderate and fruitful growth ; the fame 
is alfo obferved of fome other tiees, both fruit 
and foreft-tree kinds, as hereafter hinted in the 
lift of Stocks. 

Likewife, fome forts of fruit-trees are pro¬ 
fperous on crab Stocks, others fucceed well 
only on free Stocks, and fome require dwarf 
Stocks, to dwarf them more or Ids, either for 
walls, efpaliers, or forcing-frames, &c. See 
Crab Stocks, Fiec Stocks, &c. bdow dt> 
ici ibed. 

Of llic different Kinds. 

For the various kinds of Stocks may for 
diftindfion fake, he divided into three efaftes, 
agreeable to their different natures, viz. Crab 
Stocks, Free Stocks, and Dwarf Stocks ; each 
of which comprehending various forts, both 
of the fame and different genera, fpccies, and 
varieties ; and tliofe of each clals, although 
they may prove fpecies or varieties of the 
fame genus, yet often affume different proper¬ 
ties rcquiiitc to he known prc'vious to theit 
being grafted or budded, as deferibed below, 
each under its own head. 

Crab Stocks.—The fort of Stocks generally 
conlidered as crabs, are all fuch that are railed 


from feeds, flee, both of any natural or ungraft- 
cd trees, particulaily of the fruit-tree kind; 
fuch as the crab-apple of the woods and hedges, 
any kind of wild thorny uncultivated pears, 
plums, wild black and red cherry. Sec. and 
alfo of fuch trees as have been grafted or 
budded; and, as to the merit of thefe wild 
Crab Stocks, fome forts being ftrong (hooters 
and hardy, are preferred, on which to graft 
fome particular fpecies, as fuppofed to im¬ 
prove the fixe and duration of the trees; for 
example, apples are very commonly worked 
upon the common wild Crab Stock, and 
cherries on the great wild black and red 
cherry Stock, as tending to promote a large, 
hardv, and durable growth proper tor common 
ftandards, and the larger kinds of dwarf trees ; 
remarking, however, in uiing Crab Stocks for 
general ufe, on which to graft any torts of 
fruit-trees, it is proper to reject fuch of than 
as affume a very wild crab-like growth, or ot 
a ftunty, thorny nature, prefening thole that 
are the freeft clean growers. 

However, the appellation of Crab Stocks 
is alfo often given to all Stocks indil'crimi- 
nately, before being grafted ; whether raifed 
from the feed, &c. of wild or cultivated trees, 
being very commonly all denominated crabs 
until worked with grafts or* buds; though 
probably with fome diftindlion, as wild crabs, 
and free crabs. 

Free Stocks.—The name Free Stocks is 
commonly applied to fuch as are raifed from 
the kernels of the fruit, layers. See. of any 
of the cultivated garden aiid orchard fruit- 
trees and others, which, as they often prove 
in general more ftee clean Ihouters than the 
generality of wild crabs, have the appellation 
of Free Stocks, and in feveral inftances, when 
proving free clean growers, arc more eligible 
Slocks than the wild crabs, particularly for 
choice apples, pears, peaches, ned.uines, 
apiicots, and plums, both to improve the 
growth of the trees and quality ot the fruit, 
as is obferved bdow in the Lift of S:otks, 
and in the culture of the rcfpedlivc forts un¬ 
der their proper head ; obferving, however, 
that as alfo, in thefe fecdling F ree Stocks, fome 
may appear of a wild crab-like growth, or 
of a ftunty thorny nature, as aforclaid ; which, 
when the real Free Stock is intended, iliould 
be all eradicated, rcferving only the free clean 
(hooters of a cultivated-like growth for graft¬ 
ing and budding. 

But, as we noticed above of the crab Stocks, 
all Stocks raifed from feed particularly, both 
of the w'ild, and cultivated garden fruits, are, 
before they are woikcd, very commonly term¬ 
ed crabs; either wild crabs or free crabs, as 

before 
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before obferved, and with fomc propriety; 
iincc nil fecdling Stocks, though raifetl from 
the fineft fruit, vary fo greatly from the ori¬ 
ginal, many of them often a (Turning a wild 
crab-like growth, and if permitted to (fund 
long enough without grafting to hear, it is 
probable the fruit would prove alfo of the 
crab nature, intolerably hard and aufterc; 
hence the neceffity of grafting and budding: 
but, on the other hand, many of them affume 
a free, cultivated-like growth ; and if trained 
up without grafting to a bearing ftate, fomc 
out of a great many may produce tolerable 
good fruit, though probably not above one or 
two in a hundred or more ; which, however, 
is the method bv which all our fine varieties 
of fruit were fii ff obtained, and the forts af¬ 
terwards increafcd and continued the fame 
by grafting and budding them upon proper 
.Stocks ; fo that for experiment, might feiedl j 
a few of the mod promiling of any of thefc j 
fecdling Free Stocks if thought convenient, 
tranfplunting them by thcmfelves, to try to 
gain new varieties; but allotting, however, 
the general fupplv to remain for Stocks, for 
the reception of grafts and buds of the choicer 
kinds of the already-acquired fruits, for far¬ 
ther propagation. 

Dwarf Stocks.—Thefc are raifeclfrom low- 
growing trees, fome nearly of a thrub-like na- j 
cure, and others of but a very moderate tree- 
growth, being occufionnlly employed as Stocks 
on which to graft and bud trees, intended as 
the lower and middling forts of Standards, 
and to form dwarfs, either for walls or cfpa- 
liers, or as dwarf ftandards in fmall gardens, 
and any others occafionally for variety ; and 
to plant in forcing-frames, or to pot for forc¬ 
ing, or curiofity, &cc. fuch for iuftance, the 
paradife apple and codlin Stock, for dwarfing 
apples, the quince Stock for pears, the bird 
cheiry, morello, and fmall May cherry Stock 
for cherries, the bid lace and mufcle Stock for 
dwarfing apricots, peaches, and nectarines, and 
fometimes dwarf-almond Stocks for the two 
latter, when defigned to have thefe trees of a 
v ery dwarfilh giowth, either to pot for curio- 
litv, or for forcing in fmall forcing-frames. 

Obfcrving, the moll dwarfilh kinds ol 
Stocks of the above are, the paradife Stock, 
bird-cherry, black bollace, and dwarf al¬ 
mond ; all of which lieing of very moderate 
growth, when ufed as Stocks, they dwarf the 
trees grafted thereon exceedingly, the head 
remaining within very fmall compals, and 
(hooting moderately into wood, foon forms 
ioi bearing abundantly in proportion to their 
fi/c ; they, however, are not fo proper lot any 


general culture as common dwarf-trees, as they 
never attain a large growth, fufficicnt to pro¬ 
duce any conliderable qoantity of fruit, but con¬ 
tinue fruitf ul of equal duration ; fo that a few 
only are proper for variety, or for fmall com¬ 
partments of borders, &c. and fmall gardens, 
or to pot, or for forcing as aforel'aid. 

But as to the codlin dwarf Stocks, quince 
Stock, morello cherry, and mufrle-plum 
Slocks, they being hut moderately dwarf, arc 
proper Stocks for the middling, or larger 
kinds of dwarf trees, either for walls or cfpa- 
liers, or dwarf and half-ftandards. 

All of which dwarf Stocks, both of the 
moll dwarfilh growers, and middling growth, 
are generally raifed cither from fuckers, lay¬ 
ers, and cuttings, as hereafter directed. 

But we now proceed to give the lift of all 
the principal forts of Stocks comprehended 
in the above three kinds ; crab Stocks, free 
Stocks, and dwarf Stocks, under the names 
of the refpc£tive genus, fpccies, &c. in which 
they are ufed for grafting and budding. 

Jjjl of the various Sorts. 

As it is therefore of importance to know 
all the different forts of Stocks eligibly adapt¬ 
ed for the reception of grafts and buds of 
the various genera, fpecies, and vaiieties of 
trees ufttally propagated by grafting and bud¬ 
ding, particularly all the fruit-tree kinds, 
and fome others, we will exhibit under this 
head a lift of the principal forts in general 
ufe, arranging them feparatcly under the name 
of the fpecies or variety to which each fort is 
peculiarly adapted as Stocks, for the recep- 
| tion of their refpetflive grafts and buds. 

For apples (Pyrus malus). 

The Stocks for all kinds of apples, are their 
own kind, raifed from the kernels of any of the 
cultivated apples or crab for common ftand- 
ards, and the larger kinds of dwarfs ; though 
1 the wild crab Scot k is often efteemed preferable 
to the free Stock for its hardy and durable na¬ 
ture, on which to graft common ftandards, and 
fometimes dwarfs for cfpaliers ; and for lower 
dwarfs, the codlin, Siberian crab, and paradife 
Stock are occafionally ufed ; the former for 
middling dwarfs, and the latter for the fmall- 
eft dwarfs, as may be occafionally requited. 

All rhcfc. Stocks for apples arc calily raifed, 
the free Stock and crabs from the kernels of 
the fruit, and the codlin and paradife Stock, 
alfo from fuckers, layers, and cutting*. See 
Py RUS Mai.w«. 

For the pear (Pyrus Commun:*). ' 

The pear-tree is grafted and budded pint* 
ripally on pear Stocks for general nfc, and 
occafionally on quince Stocks Ibi dwarf*. 

o Z raffed. 
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raifed, the former chiefly from the kernels of 
any fort of pears ; and the latter freely by 
fuckers. tavers, and cuttings. 

Though' the pear Stock is always to be 
preferred for the general fupply of larger 
t;ees of the pear kind raifed fiom the ker¬ 
nels of the heft fummer and early autumn 
pears, being the moil eligible Stock on which 
to graft or hud for all common Standards, and 
the larger dwarf pear trees for extenfive wall* 
and el’p.iliers. 

But to raife either ftandatds or dwarfs of a 
more moderate growth, they are occaiionallv 
worked on quince Stocks, generally raifed 
either from feeds, fuckers, layers, or cuttings 
as aforciaid ; for the quince-trees being low 
moderate grow.rs, when uled as Stocks for 
any kind of pears, they dwarf the trees pretty 
couli.lcrahly, rendering them more proper 
for fm ill compartments and for moderate ex¬ 
tent of walls and cfpuliers, or dwarf dand- 
ards ; and the trees often commence a bear¬ 
ing date fooner than on flrong-growing pear 
Stocks : but this fort of Stock is in more 
ediination for the melting pears, than the 
hard breaking kinds, being fuppofed to im¬ 
prove the fruit of the former, and harden the 
pulp of the latter ; though this is not general: 
and the quince Stock, at any rate, is cltimable 
principally for its dwarfing property, or at 
lead in being productive of moderate (hoot¬ 
ing trees for walls, efpalicrs, or middling 
ftandards, fooner arriving to a bearing 
growth ; as, however, pear Stocks are pro- 
du&ivc of larger trees, more extcnfively 
branching, they, when advanced to a fettled 
growth, yield a larger production of fruit in 
proportion. 

Sometimes alfo, to form dwarf pears, 
white-thorn Stocks, raifed front feed, were 
formerly in repute, hut are very improper, as 
the trees are rarely profperous. 

Therefore the pear Stock is preferable to 
ufe for grafting or budding all the forts of 
pears for the general fupply of large trees as 
before intimated ; obferving, however, as the 
goodnefs of a pear is often improved or dimi- 
niflied by the nature of the Stock on which it 
is grafted, fo it is of importance to ufe prin¬ 
cipally free Stocks, raifed from the kernels of 
the bell fummer and autumn pears ; and be¬ 
ing raifed, if any among them aiTume a wild 
crab-like appearance, reject them, efpecially 
for the prime pears, which 0\ould be worked 
always on the hnefl free-ftiooiing Stocks of 
the mo(t cultivated-like growth. 

And fometimes, to improve the quality of 
any particular choice kind of pears as much 
as poflible, fomc double work them, i. e. 


graft the bed forts into free Stocks in the 
fpring, which (hooting the Came year, then 
about midfummer or foon after, bud the young 
(hoots of the graft with buds of the prime forts 
of pear, differing only the (hoots from the 
fecund budding to run up to form the tree: 
thus the breaking kind of pears are often ren¬ 
dered lefs hard and (lony, and the melting 
property of others confiderahly improved ; but 
this double working is not intended for ge¬ 
neral propagation. 

Both the forts of Stocks for pears are eafily 
raifed by the methods above noticed, and as 
hereafter directed.—See Pyrus Communis. 

For quinces (Pyrus Cydonia). 

Two forts of Stocks are occafionally ufed 
for this tree, viz. that of its own kind, and 
the pear Stock raifed, the quince Stocks from 
feed, fuckers, and cuttings, &c. and the pear 
kinds from the kernels of any fort of pears: 
but as all die varieties of quinces are fo ex- 
peditioufly raifed the fame with certainty by 
layers and cuttings, renders the railing of 
Stocks for grafting or budding them on al- 
mod unneceffary. Sec Pyrus Cydonia. 

For plums (Prunus domejiica). 

This tree is worked only upon plum Stocks, 
raifed from the Bones of any fort of cultivated 
plutn, and likewife by fucVers and layers 
thereof, as the mod certain methods whereby 
to obtain any particular variety of free plutn 
Stock when required; fuch, for inftance, as the 
mufcle-plum Stock, which many prefer as the 
bed Stock of all on which to work the finer 
kinds of plums, as generally producing very 
thriving moderate-growing, fruitful trees; rail¬ 
ing it, not from (ecd, which would vary ex¬ 
ceedingly, but principally by fuckers from the 
root of real mufcle-plum trees, or of thofe 
worked upon the true mufcle Srock ; or from 
layer Stocks alfo of the mufcle-plum tree : ob- 
ferve, however, plums almod in general fucceed 
equally well on any kind of free plum Stock; 
and therefore, the general fupply may he raifed 
from any fort ot plutn, either by feed or 
fuckers, occ. as may be convenient; asdiicdted 
hereafter. 

The plum will alfo grow upon the apricot 
and ciierry Stock, but not thrivingly for any 
great duration—Sec Prunus domejiica. 

For cherries (Prunus Cerajus). 

The proper Stock for this tree is that of 
the cherry kind only ; viz. the great wild 
cherry Stock for large trees, the cultivated 
garden cherries for more moderate growths, 
and the bird-chcrry Stock for fmall dwarfs; 
raifed, the two former from the doncs of the 
fruit, and the latter alfo by feed, or by layer* 
and cuttings. 


But 
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But as for general ufe, the wild black and 
red cherry Stocks, being ftrong free growers, 
are preferable, on which to raife all common 
large ftandard cherries particularly; alfo the 
larger dwarf-trees for exteniivc walls and e- 
fpaliers; as thefc Stocks being of ftrong hardy 
growth generally produce larger, more hardy, 
and durable trees than the cultivated cherry 
Stocks ; though in default ofthefe wild Stocks, 
may \ife Stocks raifed from any of the culti¬ 
vated garden cherries, to raife common mo¬ 
derate ftandards and dwarf-trees; it is however 
of importance to raife the general fupply of 
large trees on the wild cherry Stock, for the 
rcafons above mentioned. 

Sometimes Stocks of the morello and May 
cherry, as being moderate growers, arcufcd, on 
which to raife the fmaller cherry-trees, either 
in dwarfs for low walls and dpaliers, or for 
fmall or moderate ftandards, but remarking of 
rhe morello Stock, that if raifed from layers 
you will be more certain of having the real 
lore in its naturally moderate growth. 

And Stocks of the common bird-cherry 
(Prunus padusj, being a very moderate grow¬ 
er of the cherry kind, is ufed, on which to 
raife dwarf cherry-trees, either to plant in 
borders, purs, forcing frames, or to pot for 
forcing, &c. art? railed plentifully from feed, 
cuttings and layers; and have the effetSf of 
dwarhng trees worked thereon, exceedingly, 
fo as to bear fruit when but one or two feet 
high ; and they ftiooting very little to wood, 
generally bear abundantly for their fr/e. 

Cherries will alfo grow upon plum, apri¬ 
cot, and laurel Stocks, as being all of the 
fame genus, but not proper for general pro¬ 
pagation, only by way of curiofity or experi¬ 
ment. 

All the varieties of cherry Stocks are raifed 
with great facility by the methods above hinted 
and hereafter exhibited,—See Prunus Ce~ 

7 ,/fus. 

For apricots (Prunus Armcniaca). 

The apricot proves the moft durable on 
Stocks of the plum kind, viz. common plum 
Stocks of any variety for all common wall, 
clpahcr, and ftandaru trees ; and the bullacc 
Stock for fmall dwarfs ; raifed, the plum 
Stocks from the ft ones of any kind ot culti¬ 
vated plum, or by fuckers from the root; and 
the hullace from feed, fuckers, and layers. 

But always chufe the plum Stock on which 
to raife the general fupply of apricots for com¬ 
mon ufc, in general, wall-trees and occaftonal 
ftandards, which fucceed aimed equally well 
upon Stocks of any kind of plum, though they 
piobably may prove tire moft fucccfsful on the 
muftlc-plum Stock, like peaches, &c. in being 
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of a more moderate regular growth, and moft 
prolific nature ; but as the difference is not 
always very material, we may ufe any kind 
of plum Stocks that can be the moft readily 
obtained, on which to raife all our principal 
apricot-trees, for wails, efpalicrs, and ftandards. 

And the bullacc Stock is only ufed occa- 
fionally on which to raife moderate fmall 
dwarfs for low walls, or to plant in pors, or 
in forcing frames for forcing. 

* Note, the apricot will grow on its own, and 
on peach and almond Stocks raifed from the 
ftones, but never fo profperous for any dura¬ 
tion.—See Prunus Armeniaca. 

For peaches ( Amygdahts Vetjlca). 

Several forts of Stocks are occalionally ufed 
for peaches ; viz. almond Stocks, peach, nec¬ 
tarine, apricot, and plum Storks, all raifed 
fiom rhe ftones of the fruit, and the latter alfo 
by fuckers and layers ; but the plum Stock 
being the moft hardy, is the moft eligible for 
general ufc. , 

For the peach is not equally fucccfsful and 
durable on all thofe kinds of Stocks, on thofe 
of the almond, peach, netftarine, and apricot, 
although they take freely, fhoot fair and pro- 
mifing lor fome years, yet are frequently apt 
to prove hut of middling duration in a pro¬ 
fperous growth : fo that the free plum Stock is 
preferable for all the forts of peaches and 
ncdlarines, as being produ&ive of the moft 
hardy, thriving, and durable trees; though it is 
remarkable, one fort of plum Stock in parti¬ 
cular is generally preferable on which to work 
peaches, which is that of the mulclc-plum, 
formerly hinted, as producing the moft pro¬ 
fperous trees, generally of a more moderate, re¬ 
gular, and fruitful gunvth, as before obferved, 
and the fruit of luperior quality, provided the 
faid Stock is raifed genuine; not from the 
ftones, for, as ohlcrvcd before, the feedlings are 
apt to run into many varieties materially differ¬ 
ent from the original; but to obtain it more 
certainly real, is occafionally raifed from 
fuckers or layers of the true mufclc-plum-trce, 
or by fuckers from the roots of fuch peach, 
nectarine, plum, See. as are worked on mufcle- 
plum Stocks, which generally fend up plenty 
from the roots annually ; planting them oft' at 
one year’s growth into the nutlet y to train for 
ule: however, for want of a lufficiency of 
this particular Stock, recourfc niuft be had 
cither to feedling Stocks raifed from the ftones 
of the mufcle or any other kind of plum, or 
fuckers. Stocks of anv of the plum varieties. 

Double Stocks or double working, is fotne- 
limcs ufed tor the more delicate peaches, to 
improve their hearing and flavour of the fruit; 
and conftfts of firft budding in the com- 
6 7.4 2 
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mon way, by infer ting buds of any ftrong 
/hooting peach, almond, or apricot into a plum 
Stock; and the buds (hooting out (Irongly 
next Jummer, then upon the main (hoot from 
the hud, perform the fecond or final inocula¬ 
tion with buds of the -approved fort intended 
for propagation, fufFering the (boots from the 
fecond budding only to grow up and form the 
tree ; and by this practice the more prolperous 
fruitful growth of the trees of the above parti¬ 
cular forts, and the delicate flavour of lorne 
forts of peach fruit is more certainly preferr¬ 
ed, and fometimes improved. 

For nectarines ( Amyrdalus fiucipnfica). 

The ne&arine is worked upon the lame 
Stocks as the peach, viz. almond, peach, nec¬ 
tarine, apricot, and plum ; all railed as ob- 
ferved above for the peach tiee : preferring, 
however, the plum Stock for general propaga¬ 
tion, as for peaches.—See the Stocks for peach 
trees above. 

for almond-trees (Amygdalus communis). 

The almond-tree when railed for its fruit, 
the approved varieties may be budded into 
Stocks of any fort of almond, peach, necta¬ 
rine, apricot, or plum, raifetl from the (tones, 
and the^atter alfo from fuckers, &c. but the 
trees are generally the mod hardy and durable 
on plum Stocks. 

For medlars (Mefpilus gtrmamca). 

About three or tour different Stocks are 
occafionally ufed, on which to raife the ap¬ 
proved varieties of eatable medlars, viz. med¬ 
lar Stocks, white-thorn, pear, and quince 
Stocks, raifed, the three former from feed, and 
the latter expeditioufly from fuckers, layers, 
and cuttings; the medlar fcedhng-raifed Stocks! 
are very proper, whereon to graft the approved 
varieties; and the white thorn and quince 
Stocks are only ufed occafionally; hut free 
Stocks, railed from the kernels of medlars or 
fummer or autumn pears, are preferable to the 
two lad-mentioned for all the varieties of com¬ 
mon medlar, which either on their own 01 
pear Stocks, generally aflunte a more free 
growth, and pioduce t{ic fruit in greater per¬ 
fection. 

For fweet Service-trees (Sorbus domtjiica). 

The do me flic or fweet fcrvice, when de- 
figned as a fruit-tree, have the approved va¬ 
rieties grafted or budded upon proper Stocks ; 
either principally tlieir own Stocks raifed from 
the feed, or occafionally on pear or quince 
Stocks raifed as mentioned juft,above for med¬ 
lar and other trees ; though either any of the 
Sorbus, or the pear Stock arc preferable to the 
quince on which to work this tree to have it 
large and durable, or may ufe quince Stocks 


to have trees of fmaller growth, for low ftan- 
dards, cfpaliers, &c. 

For the wild maple-leaved Service berry- 
trees (Cratagus torminalis). 

This tree being fometimes cultivated in the 
garden and orchard for its eatable berries, 
and to obtain or continue any particular good 
variety with certainty, they arc occafionally 
raifed by grafting or budding, and the proper 
Stocks are either their own kind, or hawthorn 
Stocks raifed from the feed ; they will alfo 
take upon pear Stocks, &c. 

For hazel nuts, filbert nut, 3 cc. (Corylus 
avellana). 

Any approved variety may be continued the 
fame with certainty, by grafting and budding 
upon Stocks of the common nut-tiec, raifed ei¬ 
ther from the nuts, or by fuckers from the root; 
though as all the varieties may be readily in- 
creafed, and continued the fame by layers, Sec. 
with great facility and abundance, the graft¬ 
ing or budding is not commonly pradtiled in 
their propagation, only in particular calcs, in 
default of layers or fuckers of any particular 

f ood fort of nut, and that probably cuttings or 
uds for grafting or budding, can be more rea¬ 
dily obtained from neighbouring trees of the 
forts intended ; and having raifed a few trees 
by this method, they, in two or three years, fur- 
nilhing plenty of branches to raife a more 
plentiful fupply of layers; and thefe layer- 
railed trees, being wholly the fame top and 
root, fuckers from the bottom are equally eli¬ 
gible as grafting and budding, for continuing 
any approved variety.—-Set Corylus avcU 
/ana. 

For orange-trees (Citrus Aurantium). 

The orange-tree is worked upon Stocks of 
their own kind only, viz. either any kind of 
orange, lemon, or citron Stocks, raifed from 
the kernels of the fruit; though of the orange 
kinds, the Seville orange, as being a very free 
(hong (hooter, is generally pteferred for 
orange Stocks ; but the lemon and citron be¬ 
ing alfo free growers form very proper Stocks 
on which to raife any variety of orange. See 
Citrus Aurantium. 

For lemon and citron trees (Citrus Medic a). 
Both rhefe varieties are alfo budded or in¬ 
arched upon lemon, citron, or orange Stocks, 
raifed from the kernels of the fruit, as obferved 
above for oranges. See Citrus Me die a. 

Thus far is principally all the forts of 
Stocks commonly ufed for fruit-trees, that arc 
either generally, or occafionally raifed by 
grafting and budding. 

For the (cverul other forts of fruit-trees, not 
mentioned in the above lift of Stocks, fuch as 

the 
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the vine, fig, mulberry, currant, goofeberty, 
berberry, walnut, chefnut, &c. they in their ie- 
veral varieties, in the firft fix forts particular¬ 
ly, being raifed and continued the fame with 
great facility either by layers, fuckers, or cut¬ 
tings, according to the different forts, and 
fome of them by all thofe methods occafion- 
ally, which tenders the propagation by graft¬ 
ing and budding unncceffary ; and the walnut 
and chefnut not focceeding perfe&Iy by thefe 
methods to become large thiiving trees, are 
railed from the nuts : however, any approved 
variety thereof, or of mod of the above-men¬ 
tioned foils, may alio be tried occafionally by 
grafting and bunding upon proper Stocks by 
way of experiment ; and the eligible Stocks 
are principally thofe ot their own kind, raifed 
fome from tuckers, layers, and cuttings; 
others alfo from feed, as exhibited in the cul¬ 
ture of the refpedtive forts, under their proper 
genera. 

For forefi and ornamental trees, flowering 
fhrubs, &cc. 

As to the Stocks proper for fuch forefi- 
trecs, ornamental trees, and flowering fhrubs, 
&c. that are occafionally raifed by grafting 
and budding, either to improve or continue 
any particular araricty, they are for the gene¬ 
ral part each worked on Stocks of their own 
kind, as ohferved above for the generality of 
fruit-trees; hut, as in thefe kind of trees, tlu 
variation of the fcedlings being not fo nume¬ 
rous and rnatciial as in the fruit-tree kind, they 
do not require to he fo generally raifed by 
grafting or budding, only for fome particu¬ 
larly valuable vaiietv, or any of peculiar pro¬ 
perty, fuch as vaiicgatcd-lcaved, or other re¬ 
markable kinds, double flowering variety, or 
other curious flowering forts. Sec. that cannot 
be continued the fame by feed, but only either 
by grafting or budding, or by layers aud cut¬ 
tings : though, as the two latter methods are 
not convenient in all forts, rccourfc is had to 
grafting and budding to incrcafe the above va¬ 
rieties with certainty of the kinds intended, 
without farther variation ; working the rc- 
fpeiiive forts principally each upoh Stocks of 
its own kind, chufiug the ftrongeft free thoot- 
ers, raifed either from feed or 1 tickers, ike. as 
mentioned in thcir«culture, each fort under its 
proper genus as ohferved on (owner occaltuns. 

General Hints Jot Experiment. 

Sometimes for variety and curioiity in any 
fort of fruit-trees and others, the fame Stock is 
made to fuppuit two, three, or more different 
varieties of fruit, grafted or budded, cither all 
into the Stock, being prcvioully trained with 
branches forking oifi fur that purpofe one for 
each graft, or by cleft, or crown-grafting tin¬ 


gle large Stocks, with two or more different 
forts; or in fmaller fingle Stocks, by inferting 
two or more different buds by inoculation ; 
likewife any Stock being fingly grafted or 
budded, may infert different forts into the 
fhoots arifing from the faid graft or buds ; 
and thus may have two, three, or more forts 
of apples, on the fame root for curioiity ; the 
fame of pears, plums, chert its, and mod other 
truits, &cc. that are chiefly fpecies or varieties 
of the refpeclive forts in the fame genus, or 
that which is very nearly allied, as we have 
already exhibited ; and in feveral infiances, by 
the fame rule and method, may have different 
forts of fruit upon the fame Stock, as plum, 
cherries, and apricots all on a plum Stock, or 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots on the fame, 
or on Stocks of their own kind ; and pear, 
medlars, and quinces upon the pear Stock ; 
alfo red and white currants, or currants and 
goofeberries, both on a currant or goofeberry 
Stock ; or white and red grapes on any vine 
Stock ; likewife red and white rofes. or other 
• afferent forts, upon any common rofe Stock; 
and the fame of numerous other trees and 
fhrubs, fpecies and varieties of one genus; 
remarking, however, this is not recommended 
for any general pra&ice, but only for a tree 
or two of any particular genus or fpecies, by 
way of experiment, variety, and curiofity. 

Method of raijing the Stocks in general. 

With rdpetil to the method of railing 
all the different forts of Stocks, it is occa¬ 
fionally by feed, layers, fuckers, and cut¬ 
tings, as hinted above in the lift for each 
particular fort. 

By Seed.—Numerous forts of Stocks are 
eafiiy raifed from feed, confiding of the ker¬ 
nels and ftones of the fruit, of the refpe£five 
trees, fuch as the kernels of all the apple 
kinds; kernels of all the forts of pears and 
quinces ; and the ftones of plums, cherries, 
apricots, peaches, nectarines ; the* feeds or 
ftones of medlars, ferviccs, &c. alfo nuts, 
when deiigned for Stocks; all of which arc 
to be obtained in autumn from their rcfpetStive 
fruits when fully ripened : previoully laying a 
iuilkiency ot the common pulpy fruits toge¬ 
ther in an heap, and bruife them; differing 
them to lie fome time to decay as the differ¬ 
ent forts may require, in order that the pulp 
mav be more readily cleared from the kernels 
and hones proper for (owing ; or, the kernels 
ot apples and^cais may alfo be procured from 
any ot the accidentally rotten fruits in the 
truitery; and fometnnes for large fupplies, 
both apple, pear, and crab kernels are occa¬ 
fionally obtained from the evder prefles after 
the fruit have been prcfled for cyder, perry. 

Verjuice, 
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verjuice, &c. but the ftones of plums, cher¬ 
ries, apricots, and the like, mud be procured 
from the fruits as above, as foon as they are 
ripe ; which, together with all the other forts, 
may be fawn as louri as poflible, each fort fe- 
parafe. 

All the forts, both kernels, ftones, and other 
feeds, are to be fown in beds of common earth 
In the nurferv, either direillv in autumn, or 
preferved in iand till February, and then fown. 

Observing, however, that for the general 
parr, it is eligible to fow them principally in 
autumn or earlv part of winter, as October, 
November, or December, unlefs the ground 
proves of fucli a wet cold nature, as to en¬ 
danger their rotting in winter; and that it 
-thall feem neceffarv to preferve them in fand 
in a dry apartment "until February, as before 
obferved. 

However, in anv common moderately drv 
foil, it is advifnblc to fow them at once in 
autumn, or as foon as they can be obtained, 
as it will be both lefs trouble, and may prove 
more fuccefsful in forwarding their germina¬ 
tion ; and, if the winter ftiould prove fevere, 
the beds of the more tender kinds, as almonds, 
and peaches, &c. may be coveted with dry 
litter to defend the feed from the froft. 

The method of fowirig all the forts is in 
beds of any common light earth in the open 
nurfery or feminarv, fown cither by bedding- 
in, or in drills, as below.—See Nursery. 

Having, however, previoufly digged the 

f round, then if intended to bed in the feeds, 
ivide the ground into four-feet-widc beds, 
-with foot-wide alleys between; and then w ith 
a rake or fpade trim the earth from off the top 
of the beds evenly, into the alleys from about 
an inch, to an inch and half, or two inches 
deep, according to the fize of the different 
feeds; this done, fow the feeds all over the 
furfar.e moderately thick, and after preffmg 
them all evenly down into the earth with the 
back of the fpade, cover them in with the 
earth from the alleys evenly, the depth as 
above; the kernels of apples, crabs, pears, 
&c, near an inch deep, the lmaller ftones 
about an inch and a half, and the larger forts 
full two inches deep. But if it is designed to 
fow them in drills proceed thus: having digged 
the ground, and formed if into four-fcct wide 
beds as above advifed, then draw drills with 
an hoc, either lengthways or ^rofs the bed, 
from one to two inches deep, and fix inches 
afunder at icaft, fowirig the feeds, &c. in the 
drills, and dire£lly cover them in with the 
earth the depth of the drills. See Sowing of 
Seeo. 

After,having performed the fowings as 


above, if the ground is much infefted with 
mice or other dcitru&ive animals, which often 
attack theft- kind of feeds in winter, it is nd- 
vifable to let different forts of traps and baits 
for their deftruefion. 

The different feeds being thus fown, they 
will all germinate freely in the fpring, and 
foon come up the fame fcafon ; obferving pre¬ 
vious to the fprouting or appearance of “the* 
feedlings above ground, that if in thofe fown 
iiv autumn, Sec. the furface of the bed proves 
mofly, or that the top is hard hound or caked, 
it is beneficial culture to ftir the furface light¬ 
ly with a fmall iron rake; alfo if very dry- 
weather prevails, to give frequent moderate 
waterings both before and after the plants arc 
up; repeating the waterings ocralionallv in 
dry weather ail fpring and early parr of fum- 
mcr, to encourage a free ftrong growth ; be¬ 
ing likewife careful to keep the beds very 
clean from weeds by diligem hand-weedings ; 
and by thus giving every encouragement of 
culture, the fecdling Stocks will grow fo freely 
all rummer, as bv autumn or fpring following 
will be rnollly of proper fize to plant out into 
nurferv lines in the open ijuarters, in rows 
two feet afunder, to remain tor grafting and 
budding ; though, if they have».nadc but mid¬ 
dling progrefs this firft fummer in the feed- 
bed, and arc rather fmall and weakly, may 
plant out only the ftrongeft, leaving the reft 
growing until next autumn, when they will 
be all of full fize tor planting out wholly into 
the nurfery quarters. 

Therefore, when the Storks are of due fize 
for removal from the feed-bed, choofe for their 
reception fome of the open quarters of the 
nurfery, preparing the ground by trenching 
two moderate fpadcs deep ; then forking the 
feedlings up out of the feed-bed, ffiortcn any 
perpendicular tap-root and long ftragglcrs, 
but leave all their fops entire, and then pro¬ 
ceed to plant them in lines, either by ticnch- 
planting, flit-planting, or dibble-planting, as 
the fize of the plants admit (fee Planting), 
marking oqt the rows two feet or two anil a 
half afunder, and fet the plants one foot or 
fifteen inches apart in each row, all in an up¬ 
right pofition ; and having planted one row, 
then tread the earth gently*a!l along clofe to 
the roots of the plants, to fix them firmly in 
the earth all evenly in a ftrnight range and 
ercdl pofture; and fo proceed row and row 
till all is planted, levelling the furface of the 
ground between all the rows with your fpades. 

As to their future culture till grafted or 
budded, it confifts in occafional waterings the 
firft fpring, hoeing the ground every fummer 
to kill weeds; digging between the rows an¬ 
nually 
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Dually in winter or fpring; and of training tal kinds. And the fuckers of all thefe trees 
the Stocks each to one ftem 5 prefcrviog their being planted off at one year’s growth in au- 
top always entire; but trimming off ftrong tumn, winter, or fpring, is a very expeditious 
laterals below, to encourage the ftrength of and eligible method of railing feveral forts of 
the mam ft cm, and the afpiring of the top as Stocks; as that after being tranfplanted into 
faft as poflibie whereby they will be fit for the nurfery, they often in one or two years’ 
grafting or budding, in from one to two or growth commence proper Stocks for the re- 
three years after planting. ception of grafts and buds ; and fometimes ma- 

They are generally ofproperfize for working, ny of them will be fit for budding in the fum- 
wlten from about the fize of a large goofe-quiH, mer following at the proper budding feafon, 
already obferved, or half an inch diameter, to the or for grafting the fpring after, 
thicknefsofa man’s little finger, or a little more; Likevvife, in fomc inftances, fuckers afford 

but the fooncr they are worked after’having an opportunity of railing Stocks of any parti- 
obtained due fize, the better they will fucceed, cular variety required, with certainty, fuch as 
and toe fooncr you will have them form trees the mufcle-plum for peach Stocks, codlin for 
of the forts intended. See Grafting and dwarf apples, and the like particular kinds; 
inoculation. for when the trees productive of the fuckers 

But iuppoling the Stocks to have Ihot freely are cither wholly top and root of the variety 
the tirft liiiumer after planting out from the intended, or that they form Stocks to other 
feed-bed, many of them will prohably be of trees, the Stock and root ftill remaining of 
due fize to graft the following fpring and fum- the intended fort; and in either cafe, all the 
met, at five or fix imhes height, to form fucker Stocks prove invariably the fame as the 

dwarfs for walls and clpalicrs, &c. or even, parent-tree; but this is only to be particularly 

in fomc foits, for full 01 half Standards; pro- regarded when any particulai variety of Stock, 
vided the firft main fhoot from the graft or j is required; in other cafes may ufe fuckers 
bud is trained up fingly, two or three years of all other fruit-trees, See. indifferently for 
to form tile ftem, of from four or five to fix | Stocks. 

or feven feet itature: however, if the Stocks j They are generally fit to take up for the 

have grown 1 ><K moderately the tirft and fccond ; purpofe of Stocks when of one year’s growth, 
feafon, and that they are not generally in a about the fize of a tobacco-pipe or but little 
condition tin the operation of grafting or bud- bigger, and flinuld be collected in autumn or 
ding, let them have another year’s growth, early part of winter; taking them up as well 
or till arrived to the before-mentioned fize, rooted as poflibie, cutting off all knots or 
which may be fufficicnt for dwarf-trees ; alfo knobbed woody parts of the old roots that 
occafionally for ftdiid.uds, when the graft or' may adhere to their bottom, trim draggling 
bud i.s to form the ftem, as above obferved ; fibres, and cut off all fide-fhoots from the 
but when deiigned for ftaudards, and the Stock flem, then plant them in rows two feet afun- 
to form the ftem, they mull be permitted to dcr, and one foot diftatu in the lines ; treading 
ftand two or three years longer, trimming off the mould gently to their roots, and finifli the 
ftrong (hoots below, and It ill preferving the ■ work by levelling the furface between the 
leading top ihoot emue to continue the don- rows; thus they will readily take root, and in 
garion of the ftem to an digtnlc ftature, to fpring foon (how figns of free growth, 
teceive tht graft or bud at five or fix feet Then as to culture till grafted or budded, 
height f'oi mil ftandatds, and three or tour it is neatly the fame as the feedling Stocks, 
for half (iamia ids; lo that thefe ftandard ! keeping them clean from weeds in fumtner by 
Stocks being arrived to about feven feet height hoeing ; and probably fume of the ftrongeit 
for full, and five or fix feet for half ftandard*, (hooters may be fit to bud in July or Auguft 
and of the before-mentioned thicknefs at top following; though the general part will re¬ 
in the place where the gt ait or bud is to be quire two years’growth before they are proper 
inlet ted, they arc of due fize for working. for working; ftill continuing them all to one 
By Suckers.— Several fot ts of fruit and foreft ftem, hy timely difplacing ftrong laterals; and 
trees, See. furnilh many fuckers from the root preferve their top or leading ihoot generally 
annually, very ptopet to be tranfplanted for entire until grafted, &c. which maybe per- 
Stocks; fuch tor inflame, as codlins, plums, formed when they are of the lizes before- 
and quinces; alio peach, uc&arine, and apri- mentioned. * 

cots, that are worked or gt owing on plum By Layers.—Some forts of Slocks, both of 
Stocks, pears on quince Stocks, any fort of fruit aud other trees, may alfo be railed occa- 
applcs on codlin Stocks: likewile moft forts fionally by layers; and when any particular 
of elms, and many other foreft and druamcn- variety of Stock is required, fuch as the para- 

diJv 
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&c. they may be obtained of the real fort 
always with certainty, by layers of the Jhoots 
of fuch trees as are of the intended fort; but 
as this method of railing Stocks would Ire at¬ 
tended with great trouble for general grafting 
and budding, it is only pra&iled occaiionally 
when a iufficiency of any particular fort of! 
Stock intended cannot be obtained, the fame 
•with certainty by feed, or fuckers, &c. fo 
that in autumn or winter, chufing the young 
fhoots either of fuch trees whofe branches 
naturally grow near the ground, or the ftems 
have been cut-down low while young, to force 
out branches near the bottom, fumifhing 
fhoots properly lituated for-laying*, which 
being flit-la veil in the common method, 
thev will be rooted by autumn following, and 
fit to plant into the nurfery, managing 
them as dire&ed for the fcedling and fucker 
Stocks. 

By Cuttings. — As fome forts of trees 
proper for Stocks, grow freely by cuttings ; 
fuch as codlins, quinces, bird-cherry, paradil'e 
Stock, &c. a fupplv of Stocks of thefc forts 
are fometimes railed by this method ; chuling 
cuttings of the yeai’s fhoots in autumn, plant 
them in the nurfery in a fomewhat lliady 
border, giving occalional waterings the fol¬ 
lowing lpring and beginning of fummer in 
dry weather, and they will be well rooted 
by next autumn, tlicn tranfplanted in nur- 
fery-rows two feet alunder, managing them 
as the others. 

Remarking of the Stocks in general, raifed 
in either or by all the above methods, that 
as we formerly obferved thev muft always 
be continued to one upright ftem, with their 
top entire, except any fhould a flu me a 
Bunted or crooked growth, in which cafe, 
head them down to the ground in fpring, 
they will pulh out ftrong from the bottom 
the enfuing fummer, training them to one 
flem, and with their leading top-fhoot entire 
as abovefaid; and according as all the 
forts advance in growth, divert them ol 
ftrong lateral fhoots below, repeating it 
particularly in the taller rtandard Stocks fo 
cncouiagc their upright direction more ex- 
peditioully to the proper grafting and budding 
lieight. 

"With refpeft to the different methods of 
grafting and budding the feveral forts and 
fizes of Stocks, the grafting them is occa- 
fionailv performed different ways according 
to the rtze of the Stock ; and the budding 
them is performed only by one general me¬ 
thod to all forts; remaiking as to grafting, 
the method called whip-gralting is coulider* 


ably the moft eligible for general practice In 
nurfery plants, and efpecially for fmall anil 
moderate fized Stocks: likewife budding is 
alfo the moft fuccefsfully performed upon 
Stocks Of fimiiar growth; for example, 
young Stocks, from about half an inch, to the 
thicknefs of the little finger, or but little more 
in the part where the graft or bud is to be in- 
ferted, are of the moft eligible general fi^c 
for all nurfery Stocks, either hv whip-grafting, 
or by inoculation, as the different trees may 
require: though cleft-grafting is alfo occa- 
tionalty performed on Imall Socks, but not 1 b 
fuccefsfully as whip-grafting, fo is more 
commonly pra&iled for fuch Stocks as arc 
too large for that method; but large Stocks 
of a*n inch or more diameter, fuceecd very 
well by cleft-grafting ; alfo fometimes tole¬ 
rably by budding, but not in general 1 b effec¬ 
tually as fmaller Stocks, &c. above mention¬ 
ed. And fucji Stocks as have flood to grow 
very large, perhaps two inches or more in 
diameter, may allb be grafted occaiionally 
with tolerable fuccefs, hut do not fuccecd by 
inoculation : and crown-grafting is generally 
the beft method for fuch large Storks ; fome- 
times alfo cleft-grafting is pi adliled by making 
feveral clefts round the top of the Stock, ami 
infert one graft in each, though the working 
of thefe very large Stocks is the moll gene¬ 
rally, and fuccefsfully praftifed when they 
are growing in the places where they are 
finally to remain; but, for the methods of 
performing the operations of grafting and 
budding the various forts of Stocks for raff¬ 
ing the feveral kinds of dwarf and llandard 
trees, fee Grafting and Inoculation ; 
alfo the feveral forts of trees raffed by thefe 
methods, as apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
dec. each in its refpe&ive genus.—Alfo 
Dw arf Trees, St a no ard Trees, Wall 
and Espalier Trees. 

After grafting and budding the feveral forts 
of Stocks, they may he then laid to commence 
new trees of the refj>c6live forts with which 
they arc worked, efpecially after the graft 
and bud begins to /hoot, which growing up 
inro branches, forms the faid new tree of the 
fort intended. 

STOOLS, to fumi/h layers. 

Stools are headed-down young trees and 
lirubs in the nurfery, appropriated for the pro¬ 
fusion of an annual fupply of lower fhoots 
or branches near the ground, eligibly lituated 
for eftcdling the propagation of the rcfpe&ive 
forts by layers. Sec Laving. 

Such trees and ftirubs as are defigned for 
Stools to furni/h layers for the work of pro¬ 
pagation, are generally headed down to the 

bottom 
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bottom in the nurfery, icc. in order to fore 
•out more ’effectually a plenteous fupply o: 
branches near the ground, to afford layen 
conveniently fituated for laying down in the 
earth as aforefaid; which being laved in 
autumn, winter, or fpring, they ftriking 
root in a year or two ; and each layer com¬ 
mencing a diftindt plant, are planted off into 
tile nurfery in autumn following ; the Stools 
remaining, fend out a farther fupply of lower 
fhoots the following fummer for laying as 
before; and thus the remaining Stools con¬ 
tinue affording a plentiful fupply of branches 
from the bottom, fit for laying annually, or 
every other year at leaft ; and hereby propa¬ 
gate the forts intended with great facility and 
abundance. 

Therefore, as many forts of trees and 
flirubs arc principally propagated by lavers, a 
fufBciem number of the refpedive forts in the 
nurferv, &c. flnbuld be appropriated for Stools, 
in proportion to the fupply required of the 
forts intended ; chufmg for this purpofc fome 
ftrong young trees and (hrubs, which being 
planted in the nurfery, &c. at. from tive or 
iix, to eight or ten feet didance, according 
to their lizc or nature of growth, and after 
having remained a year or two till firmly 
rooted, and adtjuired fome fubftance, then 
all thofe of the tree kind, or fuch others as 
run up with ftems, without affording lower 
branches near the ground for laying, (hould 
in autumn, winter, or early in fpring, be 
headed down within a few inches of the 
ground ; by which operation they, in fummer 
following, will pulli out from the bottom 
plenty of flrong young flioots commodiouflv 
placed near tlie ground for,laying, which 
may be performed the fuccecdmg autumn, 
winter, or fpring ; or, if you wait till the l'e- 
cond autumn, the hid fhoots fending out 
many lateral or fide ihoots the eniuing fum- 
tner, and chcieby probably furnifh an addi¬ 
tional fupply, of a proper growth for laying; 
and thefe thrall laterals are often hotter adapt¬ 
ed for rooting, than the hrft vigorous flioots 
that rife immediately from the Stool, and each 
of which laycd will form a new piant ; how¬ 
ever, you will order this as it fhall fecni con¬ 
venient, as fome forts may afford a fuffi- 
ciency for laying the autumn alter they arc 
produced; others may require to grow till 
the lecoiul or third autumn bcloie they are 
eligible for laying. 

As to the method of performing the opera¬ 
tion of laying, it being fully explained in 
all the various ways in pradtice under its 
proper head, we will not repeat it here, fo 
icfcr the reader to the article Laving. 


In mod forts of Stools where the laying is 
performed in autumn, about O&ohcr, or 
November, or early iu the fpring, the layer* 
arc for the general part well rooted in one 
year, commencing proper plants fit for fepara- 
tion from the Stools in the autumn following, 
in order for planting out in nurfery rows to 
be trained for the purpofe intended ; though 
fome very hard-wooded forts require two 
fummers growth in the layer-bed before they 
are fudiciently rooted ; on the other hand, 
fome forts being laid in dimmer in the young 
flioots of the year, often effect their rooting 
freely the fame feafon, fit for planting off die 
allowing OiStober. 

However, in all forts it is proper to ex¬ 
amine the layers in the autumn after they 
are laved; and all thofe forts that are rooted 
(hould then be taken off, feparating them 
with a knife from the Stools, with as much 
root as poffible; and dirc&ly planted in 
!iurfery-rows a foot or two afundcr; and 
the more tender forts plant in pots fur 
moving under Ihcltcr in winter, as diredted 
r or each fort under its rcfpedivc genus; 
hen, when die layers are all thus planted 
:>ff, let the remaining Stools be trimmed 
and drefled as below, for providing a freih 
"apply of layers the fucceeding year. 

Every year, foon after the layers are fepa-, 
rated from the Stools, the latter fliould 
re drefled, which confifts cf trimming the 
head by cutting off all parts of old branches 
and feraggy flumps within an inch or two 
rf the main Stool ; and then dig and .level 
he ground neatly about and between the 
whole, and in fpring and fummer, give oc- 
uiional hoeings in dry weather to deflroy 
weeds ; thus, repeating the fame work of 
ireffmg, digging, and hoeing every year ; 
ind the Stools ftill remaining, fupply you 
with plenty of layers for years to come. 

But foinctimcs Stools for layers are formed 
iccaiionally of trees, &c. that are confulerably 
jrown up, not having been headed down to 
orm low Stools, but whofc brandies are of 
time coniiderable height from the ground 5 
nd in which cafe, the branches, if flexible 
nd long enough, arc bowed down to the 
arth; or, if inflexible and too ftubborri* to 
end, are plafhed by making a gafh or cut 
n the upper fide; or if too large for plafh- 
g, or that the nature of the wood will not 
■ear that operation, the ttec or fhrub is fome- 
mes thrown on its fide by opening the caifh 
bout the roots, loofening or cutting thofe on 
>nc fide to admit of lowering the head iuffi- 
iently for laying the branches in the ground. 

Sometimes all'o, Stools being tot mod of 
■ 7 A grown- 
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grown-up trees, whole branches arc too high and top framing: a door-way for entrance 
for laying in the full ground, a temporary being formed at one or both ends near the 
ft age or fcatFold is erefted on which to place back wall; fini thing the timber framing of 
pots or tubs of earth for the reception of the top glaffes, over-head in one continued 
the lavers.—See Laying. Hope, from the top of the back wall to that of 

STOVE, or Hot-houfe. the crown timber of the front, crediting crofs 

Stoves in gardens are ranges of buildings bars for the fupport of the flope (allies, which 
ccnftruftcd with brick walling behind on the Ihould be in two tiers Hiding one over the 
north, and fronted and roofed wholly with other, the uppermoft carried quite home to the 
glafs (allies next the foutli, full upon the fun; crown timbers behind; having no dead Voof 
lurnilhed internally with a pit, or long, wide, or cielingin the back pait as iometimes prac- 
and deep cavity for a bark hot-bed ; and with tifed, hut wholly of glafs to admit the rays of 
flues round the inlxde of the walls for hies; the light, &c. equally in every part; all the glafs- 
wholc calculated to produce a certain tempera- work, both liont and top failles being made to 
ture of heat at all feafons, peculiarly adapted Hide open occafionally to admit air, &cc. 
to'the culture of the tendered exotic plants. Within fide is formed the pit or cavity for 
from the hot parts of the world; alio for the bark bed, and flues for the fire-heat; the 
forcing various plants, both hardy and tender, pit being ranged nearly the length of the build- 
into flower and fruit, &c. at an early feafon. ing, fix or eight feet wide or more, and three 
Formerly, before the ufe of bark-beds was deep; cither the lower part funk a little or 
introduced, all Stoves or Ilot-boufes were raifed the greater part above ground, nearly 
worked by fire-heat only, hence they obtained I equal to the outer from walls, and formed by 
the name of Stoves. 1 a furrounding thin wall of brick: and in 

Thefe Stove departments are generally con- which is made the bark hot-bed, both to affift 
ft rafted in an. oblong manner, ranging in a in warming the internal air, and for the rc- 
ftraight line lengthways nearly eaft and weft, ception of Tome of the more tender or parti- 
with the glafs front, and top, full upon the cular forts of exotics, plunged therein to have 
fouthfun, or inclining a little to die fouth- the beneficial moift heat of the tan-bark im- 
cajft; antUn dimenfions, may be from fifteen mediately about the roots, fuclvas is always in- 
or twenty, to fifty or an hundred feet long; difpenfably neceflary for the ananas , or pine- 
by twelve or fourteen, to fix teen feet wide m apple plants in particular: next to the bark- 
the clear? abd from ten to fourteen feet height pit wall, is a path or walk eighteen inches or 
common)y in the hack wall, by five or fix in two feet wide generally continued all round ; 
front, including the parapet wall, and upright then along againft the infide of the main 
glaf»-work together ; and with the whole roof walling are continued the flues conftrufted of 
over-head doping to the fouth entirely of glafs- brick-work on edge; each flue about feven or 
work, fupported on proper crofs bearers. eight inches wide in the clear, bv two or three 
Obferving, however, as to its general ftruc- bricks on edge deep, and ranged horizontally 
ture, a wall of brick-work #8 firft formed all one over the other the whole length of the 
round, raifed behind from ten to twelve, or back wall, in three returns or ranges coni- 
foorfeen feet height, as juft obferved; and only municariug with each other; continued alio 
two or three feet in the front and both ends, along the end and front walls in one or two 
Oil which to fupport the upright glafs-work, ranges, to be ufed either generally or occa- 
and from the top of which, in front, are ar- fionally; furniihed with a regulator according- 
ranged the Hoping glaflfes to the coping of the ly, to Aide open and (hut as required; and ge- 
. back wall; but previoufiy, in ereftmg the ncrally have the flues detached one or two inches 
walls, fet out and conftruft the furnace, 01 from the walls, that the heat may arife from 
fire-place of the flues near' the foundation of the backus well as the front,, which is of very, 
the back wall outward, at One or both ends j'beneficial advantage,the wholeprocccding from 
-according to the length of the building, or the firft lowermoU flue, which commuuicates 
may be in the back part of the end walls; the immediately from the furnace or fire-place, 
flues, for cohdufting the fire-heat, to be rang- without fide, behind, in the bottom, either of 
ed internally clofc along the ittfide of the back the back wall at one end, or in the'back part 
wall, &ic. above one another: but, as before of the cud walls as before hinted, and as the 
noticed, the front and end willing is railed fituaiion admits; or if very long (loves, more 
only about two or three feet height, for the than forty or fifty feet length, two fire-places 
fupporf of the timber framing for the upright are requifite, one at each end, or both in the 
t mni glaffes nearly head high, including the I middle: each having its fct of flues ranging half 
wail, both ends corresponding with the trout j way; each fet of flues terminating in an upright 
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chimney aftheemls of the back wall without, dulgc their fancy in this ref|>e£t as they think 
to difcluirgt the 'fmoke after having fpent its proper. 

heat in its » flare through ajl the returns, for But the common Stove firft described, of 
the purpeffifof heating the whole fufEcicntly from ten to twelve or fourteen feet high Be- 
to wayirthe air within j for, in winter and hind, and twelve to fourteen in width, hy five 
early fpring, fires being made in the furnaces or fix feet height in front, will prove fufficient 
every night, the finokeand heat palling inime* to raife a great collection of curious fender 
diafely into the fil'd bottom flue, thence quick- plants of middling growth, 
ly tranfmitted through all the others in their Thus, in thefe Stove departments, hy the 
levcral returns, heating them in its paflage fo- confiant moderate heat of the bark-bed ob- 
cffedtually, as to diffufe a proper heat fufli- tained the year round, and occaiional heat 
cicntly to warm the internal air in the moll of the flues in cold weather, wc are able 
agreeable manner, which, together with the to produce fuch a temperature of growing 
bark-bed heat, produces a temperature of warmth .in the internal air equally through- 
•warmth proper for the growth of all forts of out the building, as is eligible for the growth 
tender exotics, both woody, herbaceous, and of all forts of tender exotics from the hotted: 
fucculent, from the hotteft parts of the globe; regions of the Eaft and Weft Indies, her. 
as fome fucceed principally-in the bark-bed, which, in this country, could not poffibiy exift, 
others beft upon the flues and (helves, &c. or in winter efpecially, without the conftanc 
the gi cater part in any fituation in the Stove ; fltelter of fuch a confervatorv, a (lifted by the 
as is generally noticed in die culture of the above artificial heats of bark hot-bed3 and 
refpedtive forts under their proper genera; a&ual fire, by which we can imitate the hot 
hinted alfo in the article Stove Plants. climates of Africa, Afia, and America fo 
The above is a general (ketch of the di- nearly as to raife the plants of thofe countries 
rnenfions and formation of a common Stove and make them flourifh as in their native foil, 
or Hot-houfe for general ufe, proper for the and fome. of them made to yield their fruit in 
culture of pine apples, and numerous other high perfection; exemplified in the ananas or 
limilar tender exotics ; as well as for forcing pine apple particularly, which indeed is almoft 
flowers, fruits, &c. but for further particulars the only fort of our Stove exotics that afford 
of its conftru&ion, fee the article of its any material ufeful production. 

General Strutiure. Likewifc, by the aid of Stoves we are 

But fome Stoves are built confidcrably more enabled to forward many of our hardy plants 
lofty and capacious than the above-hinted di- to early perfection, fuch as various forts of 
mentions, when intended to cultivate the taller curious flowers, fruits, fallads, kidney beans, 
exotics in the greeted perfection poflibie, ac- ft raw berries, &c. probably one, two or three 
cording to their nature of growth ; and for months fooner than they could poffibiy be ob- 
witich purpofe there are Stoves ercCtcd twenty tained in the open ground, 
feet high in the back wall, with width in pro- Alfo many forts of feeds, cuttings, and 
portion; by only five or fix feet height in layers of exotics are made to grow freely in 
the front glades, in order to fuit low as well the bark-bed of the Stove, that without luch 
as high plants ; and with the roof (loped quite aids would not grow at all in this country; 
from thejop of the back wall to the front, and likewifc, even cuttings, &c. of many curious 
wholly of glafs-work, having a capacious hardy plants that .root rather rclu&antly in 
bark-pit within, formed moftly towards the the full ground, may he facilitated very con¬ 
front ; behind which is fometimes a border of fiderably in their rooting by the Stove bark- 
earth to tcccive tall plants in the full ground; bed. 

fo in this kind of Stove may cultivate exotics, Of the different forts of Stoves. 

&c. from the lowed to almoft the higheft There arc, however, different forts of Stoves 
ftaturc, placing the (horteft growth forward, ufed occafionally for different purpofes, viz. 
and the tailed ‘behind, according to their fe- a Bark Stove for common ufe, being accom- 
veral gradations of height. ‘ modated both with a bark-bed and flues: a 

However, thefe very lofty and capacious Dry Stove for fome particular very fucculent 
Stoves are not recommended for general ufe, plants, &c. is furnithed only with flues for 
they being both very expenfive in ere&ing, fires, and no dial k-bed : a Forcing Stove pur- 
requiring alfo a great force of fire-heat to pofely for forcing hardv fruits, (lowers, &c. 
warm the internal air in winter ; and not fo to early perfection ; being conftrti&ed. fome 
W’dl calculated for the growth of the general both with bark-bed and flues, and fome only 
run of exotics, as Stoves of a moderate height: with flues and no bark-bed. Sec each fort 
but perfoas of fortune and curiofity can in- deferibed below under their refpedtive heads; 
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Bark Stove, Dry Stove, and Forcing 
Stove. 

Bark Stove. 

The Bark Stove is To called, as being fur- 
aiilu-d with an internal pit for a bark-bed as 
well as wirh flues for fire-heat; its general con- 
firudlion has alicady been deicribed; and is 
the moll tmiverfally ufed, as the moll eligible 
Stove for the general culture of all kinds of 
the tendered exotics, as well as for forcing 
feveral forts of hardy plants, flowers, and fruits 
occafjonuily to early perfection ; for the bark- 
bed being defigned to cffedl a conftant mo¬ 
derate inoift heat the year round ; and the flues 
are ufed occalionally for fire-heat in winter, 
or during the cold weather, to produce an ad¬ 
ditional warmth in the internal air, as may be 
requilite at that i'eafon ; the bark-bed being 
formed of that ufeful material tanner’s bark, 
commonly called tan, (fee Bark BeoJ and be¬ 
ing made the whole width, depth, and length of 
the bark-pit, is productive of a uniform mo¬ 
derate growing heat of long duration, pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for the immediate reception of 
many of the tendered exotics, that require to 
be conftantly plunged in their pots in the bark- 
bed ; fuch as the pine-apple, &c. in order to 
enjoy the benefit of that durable, moift, bot¬ 
tom heat about their roots, peculiar to bark 
hot-beds onlv, whofe heat alfo evaporates and 
warms the air of the Stove at all times ; and 
■when the cold in autumn, and winter commen¬ 
ces, the bark-bed alone not producing a fuffici- 
ent temperature of heat to warm the internal air 
effedluaily, files are made in the furnace of 
die flues every uight, alfo on days occafionally 
during the winter feafon, to produce an addi¬ 
tional internal heat, as before obferved; fo as 
the whole may both effectually keep out frofts 
and the effects of cold damps, and fupport a con¬ 
ftant regular temperature of heat within adapt¬ 
ed to the nature of the plants of this depart¬ 
ment ; being generally direified in this by a 
well graduated botanical thermometer placed 
conftautly in the Stove* diftant from the' fire¬ 
place, and as much in the fhade as poflibte, 
that neither the fire nor fun may aftedt it, and 
the fluid thereof only railed by die air of the 
houfe to a proper degree ; fupporting always 
iuch a ftatc of heat, as to raife the fpirit in the 
tube to the degree marked ananas , the ftandard 
for pine-apple Stoves, not exceeding five or 
ten degrees under or over that ftandard ; which 
thermometers are certain guides to regulate the 
growing fire-heat requilite in winter for 
ike culture of Stove exotics in this country. 

There a re hardly any exotics from the hotted 
parts of the world, cither woody, herbaceous, 
or fucculeots, but may be cultivated in this 


kind of Stove (Bark-ftovc) by pl/cing them 
in different lituations as their natures may re¬ 
quire ; and many forts of hardy [dams, for¬ 
warded in growth, both elculents, Rowers, and 
fruits. 

In the arrangement of the plants in this 
Stove, fome require the bark-bed, others fuc- 
ceed in any part of the houle; and others, 
fuch as the fucculents, require the dried "iitua- 
tion near the flues: many of the more render, 
herbaceous, and fhrubhy plants, natives of the 
hotted countries, generally fucceed heft plung¬ 
ed in the bark-bed ; though many forts, or the 
greater part, both herbaceous and woody, 
fuccecd well enough in auv part of the P >rk 
Stove; as moft commonly in a general hot- 
houl'e, the bark-bed is principally allotted for 
the pine-apples; and moft of the fihaller fuc¬ 
culents particularly, may he ftationed muftly 
over the top of the Hues upon Ihclve.s out of the 
way of moifture, as being of themldves na¬ 
turally very replete with humidity. And as 
' to any hardy plants deligned for forcing, fuch 
as ftraw berries, kidney beans, and various forts 
of flowers, &c. that being potted, may be 
placed upon fhelves, or on toe parapet wall of 
the bark-bed ; but the nearer the glaffcs the 
better, particularly the ftraw lorries; but may 
raife good early kidney beans in almoft any 
part of the Stove; tliough, when intended to 
forward any fort of flowers, fuch as rofes, 
pinks. See. or any bulbous flowers as early as 
poflible, may plunge fome in the bark-bed, 
the others placed upon (helves. See. will fuc¬ 
ceed them i thus, in this kind of Stove, irciides 
its ufc for railing pines and other tender plants, 
may forward numerous hardy plants both for 
ufe and curioftry. 

Dry Stove. 

This is called a Diy Stove, becaufe it is 
furuilhed only with flues for fires and no 
bark-bed; ana consequently produces a more 
dry heat in the air within, than the bark 
Stoves ; intended, however, principally, for the 
culture of fome very fucculent tender exotics 
of parched foils, that require to be kept always 
dry ; though this was the firft invented Stove 
for general nfe, before the ufe of bark-beds 
was introduced and brought to fuch perfedhon 
in Stoves, where, by their moderate, durable, 
moift heat,.we are.able to cultivate moft forts 
of tender exotics generally in greater perfec¬ 
tion than in Dry Stoves; inlwhicn, by the eon-, 
ftant fire-heat all winter, night and day, the 
fibres-of the roots are fubjrdt to dry too fall, 
and prove injurious to many forts of plants 
that are not of the very fuccuicnt tribe; how¬ 
ever, fome perforis, who cultivate full col- 
Icdlions of exotics, crcdl dry Stoves- in which 
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o depoftt tie mud fucculent plants feparate, 
for tear oflihe other plants., will'd) pcripir* 
more IraljJ fimuid ocration a damp air in 
winter, an^rbe imbibed by the fucculeius, and 
injuic litFm, as being impatient ot much inoift- 
Wc in tout leal on -particularly. 

In tiiis kind of Stove fome movable Hands I 
or ihclves are eroded above one another, 
theatre ways, on wtiieh to place the pots of 
plants, fuel) as the tenderer forts of aloes, 
ccreuffes, cuphorbiutns, melon-thifllc, and 
other very tender fucculent plants, See. 

Though mod of the tender fucculent kinds 
of the Stove temperature above alluded to, are 
aj. r ’ . '.rnfitHially cultivated in a common ge¬ 
neral Stove or Hot-houfc, along with other 
Stove exotics of different natures of growth; 
and moflly with a degree of defirably effectual 
fuccels, in common with the other plants of 
that department. 

Forcing Stove 

I.-' intended piincipally for forcing various 
funs ot hardv plants, - flowers, and fruits, Se c. 
to early perledion; fome Forcing Stoves be¬ 
ing tlefigntd principally for flowers, as is com¬ 
mon about London, to force large quantities 
of early rofes, pinks, and numerous other 
flower,s for market, where they fetch a very 
.peat price at an early fcafon. Other forcing 
Stoves are intended principally for fruit-trees, 
and fome ferve both lor forcing flowers and 
fruits, and feveral forts of finall plants, as 
lira wherries, kidney-beans. Sec. fo that thefe 
forcing Stoves confift of two kinds, viz. a 
bark Forcing Stove, being furnifhed both with 
a hark-bed and flues; a Are Forcing Stove, 
having only flucs-for lire and no bark-bed. 

The former of which, the bark Forcing 
Stove, is conflrudled like a common Bark 
Stove, already dofc.ribed, being furnilhed witha 
pit for a bark-bed to receive the pots of fome 
paiticular ioits of plants intended for forcing, 
iu order to forward them as early as poflible ; 
and with flues for fire-heat occasionally: and 
iomrtimes is formed capacious enough in 
width to admit of a border of earth behind the 
bark-bed, next the back wall; ferving for fruit- 
tiees, to be planted iu the full ground ; iuch as 
cherries, peaches, apricots, &c. for early 
forcing; and the bark-bed being for receiving 
varhujs forts of plants in pots in winter, for 
forcing to maturity- of growth or production 
in that feafon or early in fpring; may accord¬ 
ingly introduce pots of rofes, pinks, dwarf 
tulips, hyacinths, narciffufes, honeyfuckles, 
hypcricuuis, and many other flower plants of 
ftnali or moderate p - owth, both of lhrubby 
and herbaceous kinds, that may be required 
•ally in Bower; alfio may forward any curious 


tender annual flowers in the bark-bed, fuch as 
balfamines, Sa. Jikewife may have pots of 
! ftraw berries, dwarf cherries, and other finall 
fruits plunged either in the haik-bcd, or placed 
any where towards the gi.dies; alfo pots or 
boxes of kidney-beans, fail.tding, Sec. 

The feafon to begin fort in., or fne-work¬ 
ing this Stove, is principally from about Chiifi- 
mas to Candlemas, accotding to the earlinefc 
the flowers and fruits, Sec. may be required; 
having the plants and trees intended lor forcing 
in pots, previoufly potted cither a year before or 
in the preceding fpring or autumn, and in win¬ 
ter fbeltered from fevcrc froft till the forcing 
time arrives; though for fuch plants as arc to 
be raifed from feed, this fhould not generally 
be fowu till the time the pots are placed in the 
Stove for forcing; but the Ihrub and tree 
kinds, in particular, if planted or potted tire 
1 preceding year or before, that they may bo 
! well rooted and firmly eftablilhed in the earth, 

1 will be of eflential advantage; all of which 
! being previoufly raifed in the open ground 
till advanced to a proper growth for flowering 
and fruiting ; and the fruit trees at the fame 
time, trained iu the requifite order ; then thofe 
intended for planting in the internal border of 
earth behind, if any, fnould be planted fully, 
therein early in autumn, without being por¬ 
ted ; fome of which, fuch as peaches, nedfa- * 

• rines, apricots, Sec. to be there trained as wall- 
trees, others as low. ftandards, particularly 
cherries: and vines, planted alfo againft the 
front without-fidc, have the flans trained in 
through final! holes, and conducted up under 
the floping-glaflcs; as dire&cd below in the 
fire Forcing Stove. 

Agreeable lo thefe intimations, and the. 
forcing feafon, as above, being arrived, hav¬ 
ing previoufly prepared tlie bark-bed, in pro¬ 
per time accordingly, and plunged therein the 
pots of plants intended; and placed pots of finall 
plants upon the {helves and top of the. flues, 
fuch as lira wherries, kidney-beans, pinks, and 
pots of any curious or deferable low or mode¬ 
rate-growing flower-plants, roots, Sec. in fi- 
milar fituatioris; as alfo any intended dwarf 
or fmall fruit-trees being fome in pots, placed 
any where the rnoft convenient, others plant¬ 
ed fully in the border of earth, .if any ; they will 
all foon be fet in motion by the bark-bed heat; 
afterwards begin alfo making moderate fires on 
cold nights, liljcwilc on days occafionally, in 
very fevere weather, to fupport a conflant pro¬ 
per warmth to continue the plants always iu 
growth moderately ; and thus may obtain va¬ 
rious flowers and fruits two or thtcc months 
before their natural feafon in the open air. 

The other kind of Forcing Stove, worked 

by. 
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by fire-licat only, is furniflicd with flues and 
no baik-bcd, but othcrwife coiiftiu&ed like 
any other rominon Stove, having flues all 
round the infide walls for fire-heat ; and is 
ddigncd principally for forcing fruit-trees, 
^having the whole or mod part of the bottom 
fpacc within formed of good rich earth full 
two feet deep, in order to plant the fruit-trees 
entirely in the ground to remain ; an alley or 
walk being either formed next the back wall, 
or carried along the middle, allotting a raifed 
border along the back 'part, for the reception 
of the choicer fruits to be trained as wall- 
trees ; and the main middle fpacc for fmall 
ftandards of moderate growth. 

Here may be planted for forcing, the heft 
forts of apricots, peaches, nectarines, cherries, 
plums, vines, and figs; likewife, any fmall 
fruit plants, as goofebetries, currants, rafp- 
berrics; alfo tufts of ftrawberries. All of 
which being firft trained in the-open ground 
to a bearing ftate. 

For in this kind of Stove, having the hot* 
tom fpacc formed of good rich earth as before 
obferved, it admits of planting the trees, in 
the full ground; peaches, nedtarines, apricots, 
and figs principally toward the back wall, and 
trained to a treillis as wall-trees : others, fuch 
as cherries, are planted as ftandards, both 
fmall-headed, moderate, full ftandards, half 
ftandards, and dwarfs, difpofed in the middle 
fpace, the talleft behind and the loweft for¬ 
ward ; and may have alfo pots of ftrawber¬ 
ries and low flowers, upon fhclvcs near the 
glafles; and vines being alfo planted either 
within towards the front, or wholly without 
fide, clofe againft the front wall, and the 
ftems or a ft rung (hoot of each plant drawn 
in through a fmall hole made for each, cither 
in the wall, or in the timber of the front erec¬ 
tions ; and die branches within are trained lip 
to the infide of the flopc glafs upon treillis 
work, where they often produce abundance of 
tine fruit at an early rime, generally observing, 
that in thofe vines planted on the outfide, it is 
advifable to guard the ftems in winter, efpe- 
cidlly tome time previous to, and during the 
forcing feafon, with hay-bands wrapped clofe- 
lv round them, alfo to lay fome dry mulch 
over the roots, to protect the whole as well 
as pofliblc at that time, that the progrefs of 
the fap may iiot be much retarded by the exter- 
. nal cold, and to promote it$ flowing more 
freely for the advantage of the internal growth 
of the vines, 8 cc. 

This kind of Stove is worked entirely by 
fire-heat, and the feafon to begin forcing or 
making the fires, is Januai v or early in Febru¬ 
ary, continuing it moderately every night and 


morning, during the cold weather in winter 
andfpring, to forward the different fruits to as 
early perfection as pofliblc. f 

Some other fort of forcing StovekJor fruit- 
trees are contrived alfo with a lovvfht for a 
bark or duug hot-bed, or dung and bark to¬ 
gether; beginning firft to force the trees mo¬ 
derately with only the hot-bed heat; after¬ 
wards, gradually apply the firc-hcaton nights, 
increafing its ftrength by degrees. 

Other orders of Forcing Stoves come under 
the denomination of hot-walls or fire-walls, 
defigned principally for forcing fruit trees, ami 
worked wholly by fire-heat; being ranges of 
brick or ftpne fouth walling, fr'' r, "*'I «v,-h 
Hoping glafs frames, inclofing a fpace of four, 
five or nx to eight or ten feet wide, furnifhed 
with internal fire flues, and having a range 
of fome different forts of choice wall-fruit- 
trees, extending in a regular expand., n along 
the faid walling, or to a detached treillis, -and 
trained in the wall-tree order; they, by means 
of the fire-heat communicated by the flues, 
within the glafs-framing inclofure, are for¬ 
warded to early production of thcir'refpedtive 
fruits very agreeably in confiderably good 
perfection. 

In thefe kind of fire-walf Forcing Stoves, 
the flues in fome are erected againft the main 
walls, in two or three returns over one ano¬ 
ther, and the trees planted a little forward de¬ 
tached fome fmall diftance in front of the faid 
flues, and the branches trained in regular or¬ 
der to a light treillis, continuing alfo a low 
range of flues forward along near the front 
and both ends, in order to have the advantage 
of communicating the whole benefit of tne 
fire-heat as fully as pofliblc, cither generally 
or occafionaliy as may be required : in others, 
having no flues behind, the trees are trained 
clofe againft the main back wall, and the flues 
placed forward in a low range, extending a- 
long near the glafles ; and fometimes carried 
longitudinally along the middle fpacc in on« 
or two feparate or diftinCt ranges, parallel; 
all the different flues communicating with each 
other -and with rofpeCt to the trees, &c. for 
forcing herein, any of the principal forts of 
the choiceft wall-fruit kinds arc occafionaliy 
introduced, fuch as thofe of peaches, necta¬ 
rines, apricots, cherries, plums, figs, gripes. 
See. generally all planted in the border within; 
fometimes alfo fome fmall fruit plants intro¬ 
duced in fiots, as ftrawberries, currants, &c. 
and the forcing being commonly commenced 
in January or early in February, by daily 
fires, made every evening and morning in a 
moderate degree, the trees are thereby for¬ 
warded to early growth, in bloifoming and 

fruiting; 
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fruiting ; tnd ripe fruit is obtained in earlj 
perfedtionlaccordingly. See Forcing frame. 
and Hot-vStlls. 

In all tJefc kind of Forcing-frame Stoves, 
every fun^Ficr after the trees have yielded their 
produafnhe top glafles, &c. fhould be removed 
to admit the free air, fhowers, &c. to ft l engthen 
and harden the (hoots of the year properly 
and Ihould remain open until winter ; but for 
mote particulars in rcfpeiSl to forcing fruit- 
trees, fee the article Forcing Frame. 

The different Structures of Stoves. 

Stoves, for the vaiious purpofes above noted, 
are formed upon different plans, according to 
the fancy of the owner or inventor ; thougli 
t*' -> is rjjjJy one good plan we would recom¬ 
mend for general ufe. 

We formerly noticed that Stoves arc for the 
general part ranged lengthways nearly call 
and well, that the glaffes of the front and roof 
may be full upon the fun ; this will be foun 
to be the moll convenient and eligible plan 
for a common Stove for general ufe and good 
fuccefs, for the purpofes before-mentioned, 
cither for a common bark Stove for pines and 
other exotics ; or any other kind of Stove. 

There arc, however, Stoves of late inven¬ 
tions eroded on the following plans. 

Some, infteaik of ranging lengthways eaft 
and well, are ranged dire&ly fouth and north, 
having a double doped glafsroof, being doped 
to each fide like the roof of an houfc, doped 
alfo at the front or fouth end ; both fides and 
the fouth front end being of glafs ; which 
kind of Stove, as to dimenfions, is from ten 
or twelve to fifteen or twenty feet wide, the 
length at pieafure ; and from ten to twelve 
feet high in the middle, both fides nearly head 
height; formed by a brick wall all round, 
railed only two or three feet on both fides, and 
fouth end ; but railed at the north end like the 
gable end of a houfe, to correfpond with the 
above-mentioned double Hoped glafs roof; 
an l upon the top of the fide and fouth end 
walling, is cveiled the framing for the glafs- 
work, which is fomethnes formed two or 
three feet upright immediately on the top of 
the wall, and doped glafs-work above; and 
fometimes is wholly of a continued dope on 
both fides, immediately from the top of the 
fide walls to that of the middle ridge : within, 
it iU fumifhed either with one or two bark 
pits ; but if of any conlidcrable width, gene¬ 
rally with two pits ranging parallel, one un ¬ 
der each flope ot the. t°P glafs ; leparated by 
a two feet path running along the middle of 
the Stove ; and fometimes continued all round 
each pit; and with flues ranged along againft 
the inlidc walls, the whole terminating rn an 


’ upright funnel or chimney at the north end. 

Other kinds of Stoves arc formed entirely 
fquarc, having a ten or twelve foot brick 
wall behind; that of the front and both 
fides,.only two or three feet high for rhefup- 
port of the glafs-work,. placed upright nearly 
the fame height, and doped above on botn 
fides and front, alfo wholly of glafs; and is 
furnidud within with bark-pit and flues like 
the others. 

And fomc Stoves are made femicircular, 
others entirely circular, formed with a two 
or three-feet brick wall fupporting the- glafs 
framing, which is continued quite round"; 
having the bark-pit alfo circular, and flues 
carried all round the iiifide of the walling, 
terminating in a chimney on tire northern fide; 

However, we have in general obferved, 
that the common flraight Stoves ranging in a 
line nearly eafl and well, with the main range 
of glafs work in frout and top full upon the 
fouth, as before-mentioned, are the moll com¬ 
modious, as well, as generally prove the mole 
luccefsful in the end, take fummer and winter, 
both for the culture of all kinds of Stove ex¬ 
otics ; alfo for forcing any kinds of fruits,, 
flowers, and efculcnts ; and is the plan we 
would recommend for general ufe, though 
fometimes in fituations limited to room, and 
expofure. Stoves are eroded more or lefs in¬ 
clining to an eaft or wefterly afpe£t;. but in 
general, where the fituation admits, fhould 
always (land fouthward, as much as poffible. 

Stoves or Hot-houfes of this plan are of dif¬ 
ferent dimenfions, according to rhe fries of 
the plants they are deligned to contain, though 
the mod general Stoves for all the aforemen¬ 
tioned purpofes are but of moderate height, 
not exceeding ten or twelve to fourteen feet 
behind, and five or fix in front, as in all com¬ 
mon pine-apple Stoves; but fome are built 
much more lofty behind, as before obferved, 
to admit of the taller-growing exotics placed 
towards the hack part, to grow up according¬ 
ly in a lofty flature ; but Stoves of a moderate 
height as above, are beft adapted to the cul¬ 
ture of pines and other moderate-growing . 
plants, as well as for forcing: for very lofty 
Stoves require both a greater force of heat to 
warm the inclofed air effectually, and the 
glaffes being fohigh, the plants receive lefs be- 
nefit of the fun, and are apt to draw the pines 
&c. up too faff -into long flendcr leaves, as 
they naturally afpire towaids the glaffes; but. 
in lower Stove#, where the top glaffes are hut 
a moderate diftancc from the plants, they re¬ 
ceive the benefit of the fun’s heat more effec¬ 
tually, which isparticulailyeffenti.il in winter, 
and the plants do not draw fo fait in a weakly 
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ft.tture, but become more flocky at bottom, and 
a flume a more rohuft firm growth, particu- 
latly the pine apple, and theieby more capa¬ 
ble of producing large fruit: on which confi-J 
-deration, a general Stove or Hot-houfe, in¬ 
tended principally for the culture of the 
ananas, and various other tender exotics, and 
for forcing flowers, fruits, 8 cc. Humid never 
be built very lolty, but of the moderate height 
before obferved, which will be found very 
eligible ditnenfions. 

It may be obferved, from foregoing intima¬ 
tions, that a Stove may he large or fmall, 
according to fancy or convenience ; for even 
in a moderate Jizetl Stove, a perfon may in¬ 
dulge his fancy with a great number of the 
more curious forts of tender exotics, as well 
as forward many forts of hardy plants, flow¬ 
ers and fruits to early ~perfr£tion, at a mode¬ 
rate expends for bark and fuel ; but where a 
more general or grander collection is requir¬ 
ed, cither for plcafure or profir, the diir.enli- 
ons of the Stove mud be enlarged proportion- 
ably; fo that a common Stove for either, or 
all of the above-mentioned purpofes, may be 
of any length, from fifteen or twenty to fifty 
or an hundred feet, as before fuggefled, by 
twelve to fourteen feet wide ; ten to fourteen 
feet high behind, by five or fix in front, in¬ 
cluding the dwarf wall, and upright glais- 
work together, as before obferved.— See the 
particulars below. 

Its general Stru flure, is 1 c. 

Having, however, determined on the fize or 
dimenfions, as to length and width, &<:. of 
the intended Stove, the following are feme 
further general fkttches of the dimer,lions and 
corsfiruction of the different parts of the 
building, fuppofmg it is dcfigi.cd as a com¬ 
mon hark Stove for general uie ; being ftir- 
niflitd with a bark-pit and flues, &.c. which 
mav alio ferve as hints tor the erection of 
anv other fort of Stove. 

Proceeding to fet out the foundations of 
the. walls acc ordingly of brick-work, allow¬ 
ing alfo due width at bottom to fupport the 
fluer a foot wide, wholly cm the brick foun¬ 
dation ; detached an inch or two from the 
main wails; then felting off the back or 
north wall a brick and half or two bricks 
thick ; and the front and end walls nine inch¬ 
es, carrying up the back wall ftoin ten to 
fourteen feet high ; but that of the front and 
ends only about two feet to a yard high, upon 
which to erect the upright timber framing 
for the perpendicular glaffts ; previoufly ob- 
ferving in cairying up the walls, to allot a 
proper fpace for a door-way, at one or both 
yqils towards the back pait; fating out alfo 


the furnace or fire-place of tlie §uee in the 
bottom foundation, towards ondfend of flic 
back-wall behind, formed alfo of frick-work, 
and made to 'communicate withwthe lower- 
moft flue within ; though if a \i»ry long 
Stove, of more than forty feet lcngtnJSa fire¬ 
place at each end will be necelfary ; or if 
mure convenient, may have them in the back 
part of the end walls, or both in the middle 
way of" the back wall, as formerly mention¬ 
ed ; each communicating with a feparate 
range of flues ; in cither cafe, forming them 
wholly on the outfide of the walls, about 
twelve or fourteen inches w'ide in the clear, 
but more in lengthways imvard ; the inner 
end terminating in a funnel to c<i*~iCStcr 
intcrnally with the flues as abuve obferved ; 
fixing an iron-barred grate at bottom to fup¬ 
port the fuel ; calculated either fur coal, 
wood, peat, turf, &c. as may be the mofl 
conveniently obtained ; an afh hole being un¬ 
derneath, and jutl above it, is the momh or 
fluel door, to admit the fuel, &c. being about 
ten or twelve inches lquare, having an iron 
frame and door fixed to fhut with an iron 
latch as clofe as pnfliblc ; railing the win le 
furnace fixteen or eighteen incites in the 
clear, ftnifliing the tup archways ; then pro¬ 
ceed in carrying up the main*walls regularly. 

Thus far obferved, continue carrying up 
the walls of the building the thickticls and 
height above mentioned; and within-lide, 
cred the flues, clofe along the walls: but as 
formerly intimated, it would be advifablc to 
have the flues a little detached from the walls, 
one, two, or three inches, tout, by being thus 
diftind, the heat may arife from both fulcs 
of the iaid flues, which will be a particular 
additional advantage in more effectually dif- 
tiiiiug the whole heat thereof internailv in 
the houfc; for when the flues are attar bed 
clofe to the walls, a verv cotilidcrablc portion 
of the heat is ineffi-clu.dly loll in that part of 
the wall behind : like wife, in the cred ion of 
the flues, fhould generally continue them alfo 
along the fiont ami both etuis, in one range 
at leaft, in the older as above; a> the front 
and end flues, arranged near the upright 
glades, are particularly efficacious, both as in 
conjunction with thoic next the back wall, 
the heat is more equally and cffedtually dif- 
penfed regularly in all parts of the Stove "and 
being ft mated near the outward front and 
end glades, aforefaid, the heat thereof is alfo 
more effectual in repelling the injurious effects 
of the cold external air, frofl, damps. &c. from 
penetrating internally ; generally raifing thefc 
laid flues as high as the outwaid front and 
cod walls, in one or two ranges, one over the 

other; 
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other; anJpon the top of which may place 
pots of mlby fmall plants, both ot Stove 
exotics, an* plants for forcing, as ftrawber- 
rics, kidneybeans, &c. 

So tlmjj^grecable to thofe intimations, pro- 
ceedintfin the conftrudion of the flues, gene¬ 
rally about a foot wide, in the whole includ¬ 
ing fix or eight inches in the clear, formed 
witlj brick-work, on edge; the lirft lower 
flue communicating with the furnace or fire¬ 
place without, and raifed a little above it, to 
promote the draught of heat more freely, 
continuing it along alfo above the intended 
level of the floor of the back alley or walk of 
the Stove ; fix or feven to eight inches width 
iii inc vlrwr, as before obl'ervcd, and three 
bricks, on edge, deep, returning it in two or 
three ranges over one another, next the back 
v,all, anil in one or two along the ends, and 
iiont wall, as the height may admit ; each re¬ 
turn two bricks, on edge, deep, and each tiled 
or bricked over, as mentioned below ; and in 
the beginning of the firft bottom flue may 
have a Aiding iron regulator, to ufe occafion- 
nily, in admitting mole or Ids hear, as it may 
Item iiecefl.ini t being careful, as they pro¬ 
ceed, that the brick-work of each flue is 
clofely jointed wjth the belt fort of mortar for 
that purpofe, and well pointed within, that 
no fmoke can break out; having each re¬ 
turn clofely covered, with broad iquarc pav¬ 
ing tiles on the brick-work , covering the up- 
permofl flues alfo with broad, thick, flat 
tiles the whole width, all very clofely laid and 
joined in mortar; and the laid uppennoft or 
l:ul range of flues, to terminate in an upright 
vent or chimney at one end of the back wall, 
or if two feparatc lets of flues, a chimney 
at each end, as formerly noticed; and may 
contrive an iron Aider in the termination ot 
the lalt flue, next the chimney, to confine 
the heat more or lefs on particular occalious, 
either by the heat going off too quickly, or 
becoming of a too weakly degree. 

Sometimes, in confiderably wide Stoves, in 
ercdlmo the flues, when thought ncceflary to 
make all poflible advantage ot the tire-heat, 
one or more fpave flues, to tile occafionally, 
are continued round the bark-pit, ’tarried up 
againfl the furrounding wall thereof, but de- 
tacljcd an inch or two, to form a vacancy, 
both for the heat to conic up more beneficial¬ 
ly, and that, by having vent, it may not dry 
the tan of the bark-bed too much ; and in 
which flues, cither to ufe occafionally or ge¬ 
nerally, may at the beginning have a Aiding 
iron regulator, above mentioned, cither to 
admit or exclude the heat lels or more, as it 
may appear expedient; lo that the fmoke run¬ 


ning through a larger extent, it fpends its 
heat wholly in the flues before difeharging in 
the chimney. 

Should be very careful, that neither the 
fire-place nor flues is carried too near any of 
I the wood-work, left it fhould take fire. 

Proceeding, however, within, to fet out the 
cavity for the bark-pit, firft allowing a fpace 
next the flues for an alley or walk, eighteen inch¬ 
es or two feet wide all round, and then in the 
middle fpace is formed the pit for the bark-bed, 
fix or feven feet wide, the length in proportion to 
that of the Stove, and a yard deep; being formed 
by a furrounding wall, and may either be funk 
at bottom a little in the ground, railing the reft 
above, by means of the raifed parapet wall; 
or if there is danger of wet below, it fliould 
be raifed moftly above the general furface ; 
and in either cafe, furrounding it wholly in 
width, length, arid depth, with a nine-inch 
wall ; though a brick-wide wall is often made 
to do, efpccially that which forms the parapet 
above ground; coping it all round with a 
timber plate or kirb, framed and mortifed 
together, which cfteftually iccures the brick¬ 
work. 

Then the bottom of the pit fliould be le¬ 
velled and well rammed, and if paved with 
any coarfe materials, it would be an advan¬ 
tage in preferving the bark. 

The path or alley round the pit fliould 
alfo be neatly paved with brick or ftone ; this 
walk being very ncceflary for the convenience 
of performing the occafional operations of 
culture, as well as to admit of walking round, 
to view the plants and gather the produce of 
fuch as yield any ; as in the pine apple, and 
luch plants as are occafionally introduced for 
forcing. 

Next, in refpeft to the timber-framing 
and glafs-work, for incloiing the whole, con- 
lifting wholly of a clofe-continued range of 
glafs-faflies all along the front, both ends 
and roof, quite up to the back wall; each 
fa Hi being a yard, or three feet fix inches 
wide ; and for the fupport of which, framings 
of timber arc ere fled on the brick-walling, 
conformable to the width and length of the 
fa flics. 

So that, for the reception of the perpen¬ 
dicular glafles in the front and ends, a l'ub- 
ftaniiai timber plate is placed along the top of 
the front and end walls, upon which is creel¬ 
ed uprights, at Vligiblc diftances, framed to a 
plate or crown-pice# above, of fiifficienr 
height to raife the whole front head high, 
both ends corresponding with the front and 
hack ; a plate of timber being alfo tiamcd to 
j the back wall above, to receive the ilop- 
1 ; B i»6 
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ing bars from the frame-work in front; pro¬ 
per grooves being formed in the front plates 
below and above, to receive the ends of the 
perpendicular fa lives, Aiding clofe agaiuft the 
cutlidc of the uprights all the wav along the 
front, or may he contrived for only every o- 
thcr falli, to Aide one befide the other, as may 
be convenient, for admitting frefh air. See. 

From the top of the upright framing in 
front, are carried fubftaniial crofs-bars or 
bearers, Aoping to the top of the back wall, 
■where being aUo a timber plate, are framed at 
both ends to the wood-work at regular di- 
llanccs, to receive and fupport the Aope glaffes 
of the roof, placed clofe together upon the 
faid crofs bars or rafters, and generally rang¬ 
ing in two or more tiers. Aiding one over the 
other, of fufKcient length together, to read) 
quite from the top of the upright framing in 
front, to the top of the back-wall: the crofs- 
bars being grooved length-ways, above, to 
carry off wet falling between the frames of 
the Aoping lights ; making the upper end of 
the top tier of giaffes ihut clofe up to the 
plate in the wall behind, running under a 
proper coping of wood or lead, hxed along 
above clofe to the wall, and lappa! down of 
due width to cover, and ihoot off the wet 
fuificiently from the upper termination of the 
faid top fafhes; though fome wide Stoves, 
exclulive of the main Aope Aiding glaffes, 
have a fhorter upper tier of glafs always fixed 
in the fame place ; the upper ends dole to the 
back wall fecurcd under a coping as above, 
and the lower ends lapping over the top ends 
of the upper Aiding tier, and this over that 
below in the fame manner, to (hoot the wet 
clear over each upper end or termination ; 
likewife along the under outer edge of the top 
plate, or crown-piece in front, may be a 
(mall channel to receive the water from the 
Aope glaffes, and convey it to one or both 
ends wirhout running down upon the upright 
faff.es ; being careful, that the top part behind 
is well framed and fecurcd, water-tighr, and 
hnifh the top of the back wall a little higher 
than the glaffes, with a neat coping the whole 
length. 

fa every part, the bars of wood which 
fuppou the glades fhould be neatly formed, 
neither made very broad nor thick to intercept 
tire rays of the fun ; making thofe, however, at 
top, Along enough to fupport the glaffes with¬ 
out bending under them. 'But, in wide 
Stoves, uprights are arta ged within at pro¬ 
per diAances, to fupport the crois ratters more 
effc&ually. 

Toe glazing of the fifties fhould generally 
be in the imbricated manner, more especially 
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he Hope f${hes of the roflft jfio that the 
panes of glafs fhould be laid inAnitty, with 
the ends Tapping over each other about half 
an inch ; the vacancies of whichwrc by fome 
clofed up at bottom with putty, \&{bers leave 
each lapping of the panes open, in mtrer both 
for the air to enter moderately at the iiubri- 
catuves, and that the rancid vapours ariling 
from the fermentation of the bark-bed,^ &c, 
within, may thereby be kept in Cendant‘mo¬ 
tion without condenling much ; and alfo that 
fuch as condenfe agatnft the .daffes, may 
difeharge itfelf at thofe places without drop¬ 
ping upon the plants ; but as o the upright 
fafhes in front, they may cither be glazed as 
above, or the panes laid in leaiH. ;“Ttr- 
ing very careful in both places to rhe 

glazing well performed, proof agaiuft wet. 

A door way for general enrra**c<* Im.^ 
been formed at one or both ends of N, b.md 
ing near tue back wall, tl.c door of which 
fhould generally have the upper half iafh:d 
and glazed to corrcfpond with the other <_d 
joining glafc-work of the ends. 

Withm-fide of the building, the wr.lls 
llrould be plaflcred, pargeted, and whiu:- 
wafbed ; and all the wood-work, both within 
and without, painted white in oil culou: for 
its preservation, and to give the whole a 
lively appearance, as well as ta reflect fhe 
rays of light upon the plants on nights, 
which is fuppofed proves of foir.e importance 
in improving their growth. 

As to any ncceffary internal creations, 
there may be ranges of narrow ilielvcs for pots 
of fmall plants, en.&ed v/'vrr thought mod 
convenient, fome behind, c /or ih a Angle 

range near the top glaffes towards the back 
part, fupported either by brachc's 4 ufpcndcC 
from the crofs bars above, or by uprights 
ere&ed on the parapet wall of the bark-pit: 
a range or two of narrow fliclvs may alfo 
be placed occaiionally along both ends, abo»'c 
the Hues ; all of which (helves will ferve for 
holding pots of many forts of fmall plants, 
that do not require to be plunged in the bark- 
bed ; alfo far pots of drawherries, ftowers, 
&c. in .winter and <. rly in fpring for forcing ; 
which being pi; ..d near the glades, are 
generally the mod profpt-rous and i’ucccfsfui 
in their rcfpc&ivc productions. • 

In wide Stoves, if the crofs-bars or bearers 
of the Aope or top glaffes appear to want 
fupport, lome neat uprights, cither of wood 
or iron, may be eredted upon the bark-bed 
walling, at convenient didances, and high 
enough to reach the bearers above, and fup¬ 
port them effectually in theii proper poficion 
without bending under the glaffes. 

Without 
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tVithout ttSse of the Stove belli ml fliould 
generally be p*c£led, either a fhcct the whole 
length, or atferaft a fmall covered (bed over 
each firc-plajfc, with a door to (hut, for the 
convenient*™ attending the fires, and keep¬ 
ing thenrrcgularly burning. 

But if the iituation admitted, a clofe (bed, 
erected all the way againft the north fide of 
the b^ck wall, would be the moft advifablc, 
as it will noth beneficially defend tile back of 
th** Stove from the outward air, and if the 
tne places behind, it will be convenient 
'or att titling yreferving the fires as afore- 
faul • ferving to ' 1 :nv fuel for the general 
uft ct the Stove, alio for garden tools, and 
.[<' . " ‘ufenfiIs vihen not in ufe, to pre- 
fti , V i! m from the weather. As alfo to lay 
por*.ms jf c...*h in occalionally, to have it 
in y, r, i pic titular purpofes in whiter, and 
c _r s y fp-in,‘. 

Sor.e (loves, or hot-houfes, are fumilhed 
wi.h top covers to dr* w over the grades oc- 
. ..l.oMnly, in time of fevcrc frolts and ftorrm; 
tome* by flight Aiding fliutters, fitted to 
-he width of the leparate follies ; but tliefe are 
inconvenient, and require considerable time 
mu! ramble in their application ; others are 
.o.iTicd oy rollers pf painted canv_j, rolled up 
r n 1. ag poles or rollers, and fixed lengthways 
?11 along the top of the Stove, juft above the 
upper cods of the top Tallies, which, by 
means of line*, and pullies, are let down all at 
once in a minute, and hy the fame means are 
rolled up again almoft as expeditiqufly; 
though thefe me fometiines liable to violent 
winds moving ml ironing them with force 
agriiift the i-gnts, and break the glafles; but 
mrity Steves hive no other covers, than occa- 
fionally tilin'* large garden mats, in very 
rigorous nulls, both on the top and upright 
glafles 

Thus far is principally all we hive to fay 
concerning the general ftrudure of a Stove, 
which may ferve to convey fome nceeiTary 
intimations; and as nioft builders are now 
wel! acquainted with the general plan, bv giv¬ 
ing th - intended dimenfioni. a* to fizc.occ. to 
the different workmen concerned, luch as 
bricklayers, carpenters, anti giazieis, they can 
readily execute it. nnd finiih the whole com¬ 
pletely, as in other buildings .—-See the Platts. 

The above kind of Stove is calculated not 
only as a pinery for the culture of the pine¬ 
apple, but for all forts of tender exotics of fi- 
milar quality ; fome requiring to be plunged 
in the bai k-bed, others placed on the top of 
the flues and fhclves, ami others nearer the 
glafles; the fame Stove ferves alio to force 


fruits and flowers, dec, as already hinted.— 
See Stove Plant*. 

Such Stoves as are intended principally for 
pine-apples, and for forcing flowers, ftraw- 
berries, and fome,forts of finall culinary efeu- 
lents, &c. may be only ten or twelve feet high 
behind, and which generally fuccced better 
than ftoves of more lofty dimenfions, for the 
reafons already obferved. 

Likewife, by raifing the bark-pit within 
wholly above the furface, elevates the plants 
plunged therein nearer the glafles, and proves 
advantageous in their growth. 

As fince the infertion of the foregoing ge¬ 
neral (ketches of the plans and dimenfions of 
Stoves, it having been judged expedient to give 
plates of the different defigns, we refer the 
reader thereto, for a view of the feveral plans. 
ffurfery and Succcffion Stove. 

Befides the main bark Stove above deferib- 
ed, it is very convenient to have one or two 
fmaller, as a nurfery-pit, and a fucceflion 
Stove, particularly where large collections 
are required, and more efpecially in the cul¬ 
ture of pine-apples; one ferving as a nurfery- 
pit, in which to ftrike and nurfe the young 
off-fpring crowns, and fuckers of the old 
pines for propagation; die other as a fuc- 
ceflion-houfe for receiving the year old plants 
from the nurfery-pit, and forwarding them a 
year to a proper fizc for fruiting, as fucceflion 
plants, to fumifti the main Stove or fiuiting- 
houfe every autumn, to fucceed the old plants 
then done fruiting. 

Thefe fmaller Stove departments prove ma¬ 
terially ufeful in the culture of pines, parti¬ 
cularly to raife and nurfe the young plants, 
untd arrived to a proper age and fize to 
produce fruit; then moved into the main 
Stoic or fruiting-houfc, which being thus 
fupplied from thefe fmaller Stoves, with a 
fucceflion of fruiting plants annually, with¬ 
out being crowded or incommoded with the 
rearing of the fa id fucceflion plants, proves 
a particular advantage, not only in the 
culture of the fruiting plants, as they often 
require a higher degree of heat than the fuc- 
cenion plants at particular times, .in order 
to forward and improve the growth of fruit 
properly; but it is alfo making the heft ad¬ 
vantage of this main department, to have the 
bark-bed always filled with fruiting plants 
only, prod tins; a full crop of proper fized 
pine-apples every vear, which could not 
always be ereiSlcd with fuch certainty and 
perfe&ion without the aid of thefe fucceflion 
Stoves; becaufc the pine-plants in their infant 
ftate require fometimes different management 

7 B 2 from 
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from the fruiting plants, particularly in re- 
fpcCt to the degree of fire-heat as aboyefaid, 
which, in general, lhould be more moderate 
than for the fruiting plants, left too much 
heat force them into fruit in their minor 
growth, when incapable of producing it in 
any tolerable perfection. 

Therefore, thefe fmaller fucceflion Stoves 
may be cre&cd as appendages to the main 
houfe, or may be detached at fome little di- 
lVance, as may he convenient; though if the 
fituation admits, it may be both more conve¬ 
nient and ornamental to join them in a line 
with the main Stove, one at each end, and 
nearly of the fame conftru£tion, but fmaller 
both in length, width, and height, if thought 
proper; and fometijnes are formed in the 
manner of a common detached bark-pit, 
without any upright glades in front, having 
a wall ail round, five or fix feet behind, 
gradually floping at each end, to about four 
feet in front, and with only Aiding glaffes at 
top, more particularly the nurfery Stove, com¬ 
monly called (imply the pit, becaufe the 
whole internal fpace in length and width is 
often allotted entirely as a pit for a bark-hed, 
without any walk within, or door for en¬ 
trance, the neceffary culture being performed 
by Aiding open the glaffes at top, and the flues 
for the fires being formed in the upper part 
of the back wall, above the furface height of 
the bark-bed : however, it may be more eligi¬ 
ble to form the fucceflion Stove particularly 
nearly like the main one, with crc£t glaffes 
in front, and floping faihes at top, with a 
door for entrance, and an alley or walk next 
the back wall at leaft, or more eligible if con¬ 
tinued all round the bark-pit. 

Obl'erving, however, if thefe fmaller Stoves 
are joined to the end of the main one, they 
may be divided from it only by a fliding 
glais partition for communication with each 
other, particularly the fucccifion and main 
Stove, but with feparate furnaces, and flues 
to each department, bccaufe the young pine 
plants do not at all times require the fame de¬ 
gree of fire-heat as the older pines, efpecially 
thofe of proper (ize for fruiting; fo that by 
having feparate fires, the heat can be regulated 
aciordingly. 

The nurfery Stove or pit may be of fmall¬ 
er dimenfions, in refpcct to width .and height, 
than the fucceflion houfe, if thought conve¬ 
nient: and if defigned wholly%s a pit without 
any path or walk within, fix or feven feet 
width .may be fufikient, by five or fix high 
in the bucjjt wall, and lour in front, the whole 
internal {pace being filled with tan three feet 
deep to form the.bark-bed; fciving chiefly as 


a nurfery in which to flrike andffiurfc the an¬ 
nual increafe of crowns and lackers of the 
ananas or J>tne-plants the firft wear; alfo to 
raife many tender plants from (elds, cuttings, 
See. without incumbering the rfajhi Stove; 
and when they are forwarded to luJli a ftate 
of growth as to require more room, they arc 
removed to the fucceflion-houfe. 

But the fucceflion-houfe may be nearly on 
the plan of the main Stove, though of (malic: 
dimenfions both in width and height; and is 
intended to receive the year-old pine-plants 
from the pit or nurfery Stove, in order to. 
plunge them at greater diftanccs, fufficient to 
give the whole proper fcopc to take their full 
growth another year, when thty^vrffT"gene¬ 
rally be arrived to a proper fize .for fruiting 
the year following : being previoufly removed 
in autumn to the main fruiting Stove to fuc- 
ceed the old fruiting plants, which generally 
by Oiftober have all yielded their produce, arc 
then removed away, and their place fupplied 
by a fufficient quantity of large plants from 
the fucceflion -houfe, being arrived to a proper 
ftate of growth to produce fruit next fumnier : 
and the fucceflion-houfe is at the fame time 
repleni(bed with the largeft plants from the 
nurfery pit, which next autymn will probably 
be alfo arrived to a proper fize for removing 
to the fi uiting-houfe to fuccecd the others, 
and the nuriery-pit fupplied witli voung 
crowns and fuckeis of the year, from the 
fruit and old plants, to ftrike and forward 
them in ready fucceflions for the above occa- 
fions. 

Thus, by having the different Stove depart¬ 
ments always furnillied with pine plants of 
three different ftages of growth, futreeding 
one another regularly, i. e. the nuifery pit 
containing the yearly crowns and fuckers, the 
fucceflion pit the one and two year plants, and 
the main Stove the fruiting plants, a conftant 
fucceflion of fruiting plants is thereby annually 
obtained, for the funic individual plants never 
produce fruit hut once; they, however, pro¬ 
duce a plentiful fupply of crowns and fuckers 
which commcqgc proper plants, attaining a 
fruiting ftate in regular fucceflion. 

However, in many places, the fituation or 
convenience not admitttng hut of one common 
Stove to raife and forward the pines ami a thee 
exotics, in their different ftages of growth, or 
at leaft with probably the affiftancc only of a 
final! detached bark-pit, or a bark and dung 
hot-bed under a large garden frame, to ftrike 
and nurfe the yearling crowns and fuckers of 
the pines, &c. of each year, until thev arc 
about a year old, then moved into the Stove, 
where, with the proper rcquiiite culture, often 
6 pioducc 
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produce veil good pine-apples, as well as raife in fpring, or any time of the year, as occafion 
many 'othel[ curious exotics, and' forward may require. 

flowers to *rly bloom; alfo early fruit and But for the general management of the 
fome culinary cfculents. Stove or Hot-houfe, and the plants thereof, 

But Iprfng a main Stove with two fmaller lee StoVe Plants below, in the article of 
ones adjoining, nearly on the fame plan as their General Culture. 
above hinted, we can always, with greatercer- Stove Plants. 

tainty, obtain a regular annual fucceflion of Having exhibited in the foregoing head gc- 
fruiting pines in perfection. neral hints of the form, dimenhons, and con- 

As in moft common Stoves the pine apples, llruCfion of the different forts of Stoves, and 
being confidercd the principal ufeful exotics of" heir refpeCtivc ufes in the culture of plants, 
that department, moll commonly occupying we now proceed to a lift of the principal Stove- 
the greater part of the bark-bed, or fometunes plants, or fuch tender exotics from the hot 
almoft wholly, may alfo, generally in the fame parts of the world, that require the aid of a 
Stove, retain a plant or two of many other differ- Stove to preferve them in this country; and 
ent forts of Similar tender and curious exotics, although they are feparately treated of under 
fuch that require aid of a hot-houfe in this their refpeCfive genera, yet by collecting them 
country; fome placed in the bark-bed as their under one point of view, each genus, under its 
nature may require, others upon the top of generical name, with the names of many ot 
the flues, top of the bark-pit wall, and upon the principal fpecies, diftinguifhing which are 
ihelves; but in extenfive and capacious Stoves, fhrubby, herbaceous, and iucculcnr, will, we 
may have a larger or full collection of the va- prefume, aftift the memory in making a col- 
rious different forts of principal (love exotics, lection, and in referring to their reipcCtive 
a lift of which is exhibited below, being col- genera for the particulars ot their dcfcripiion 
JeCted it;to one point of view under the head and culture. 

Stove Plants ; (bowing at once all the prind- Abroma, (Abroma) —Maple-leaved. (Tree 
pal Stove or Hot-houlc plants, from the hot kind.) 

parts of Africa, Aid, America, and fouthern Abr us, Jamaica Wild Liquorice. (Shrub - 
parts o! Europe, now inhabitants of the Eng- by.) 

it guldens, w ith hints for their general cul- Acanthi 1 s, Bear’s-brcech. — Shrubby, 
ttiK-,° referring to their "proper genera for par- holly-leaved Acanthus. ( l) nder-Jhrubby .) 
tit ulars; likewife, a lift of fuch hardy flowers, Achras, Sapota or Mammee-tree.—Com- 
iiuitf, and culinarv cfculents, as 1 may be for- moil Sapota.—Mumnice Sapota. [Decs.) 
warded to early perfection by the afliftancc of Achyr an tubs. Bloody or Red Indian 

tliefe departments. Woolly-cupped _Indian Achy- 

Suppoiin^. however* the Stove or Stoves rantnes. — Prickiy-cuppcu fhiubby I11cl1a.11 /uhy^ 
are now credcd, and ready for the reception ranches. — (MojUy herbaceous, and the Lyl 
of the various plants intended; then ohferving | Jhrubby.) . . _ ,, 

of the bark Stove, that preparations muft be Adansonia, ^Ethiopian Sour Gouru. 

made early in autumn, to till the bark-pit (Tret;.) _ „ 

theieof with tanner’s bark to form the bark Adenanthera, Baftard Flower Fence. 

h a-bed, (or the immediate reception of the —Pavommi—laical ana. (frees.) 
tenderer kinds of plants, to be plunged therein, Alschy nomene, Baftard Senlmvc plant, 
cat hin its proper pot ; this kind of hot-bed -Tree Mfehynomene.--Gxo.Mo\o^ ALJchy- 
bemg the moll eligible for all kinds of Stoves nomaie.— Scfban, or AgypUan JLfchynoment. 
or hot-houfes, as bv its moderate and durable (Woody.) 

fei mentation, no material yet known equals AGAVE.AmcncanAloe.—V.yiparousA- 
it for a hot-lied; it eflecting an uniform lafting inerican Aloe. Stinking American Aloe, 
heat, of a temperature peculiarly adapted to (Succulents .) . , 

die growth of pine-apples, and many other Aletris, Guinea Aloe.—Hyacinth-flow, 
tender exotics of limiUr quality.—See Bark- ered Alctns. -Ceylon Alctris.-L ape Aid ns. 
jj,, n * —Fragrant Altstns. (Succulents.) 

The autumn, about September or early Aloe, African Aloe. Moft of the fpecies. 
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flower annually in greater perfection (Sue - Browalia, Spreading.—Uprftht. (An- 

intent.) # rivals.) | 

Alstrcf.meria, two or'three fpecies. Brunia, Several fpecies, either for the 
(IL rbaecous ) 1 Sto ’e or green-houfe. (Shrubby Ft 

Amaryllis, Lilv Daffodil.—J.icohjcan Brunsfelsia, Bnmsfcljia. ' (SfkjAfiy.) 

Inly.-—Mexican Lily.—ZeionLily. (llcrba- Buddleja, American Buddleja^—-Q cci- 

ceous and Bulbous.) dental Buddleja. (Shrubby.) 

Amomum, Ginger-Common Ginger, Cactus, Mclon-thiftle, Torch-thiftle, &c. 

Broad-leaved wild Ginger, &c. (Herbaceous). —Greater Hedge-hog Melon-thiftle, witfvva- 
Amyr is, Sweet Wood. (Shrubby). rieties. — Mamillary, or Smaller Melon- 

Anacardium, Acajou, or Cafhew-nut. thiftle.—Torch-thiftle, fcveral upright forts. 
(Tree.) Creeping Cereus, or trailing Torch-thiftle.— 

Annoha, Cuftard-apple.—Netted Cuftard Climbing creeping Cereus.— Ficus Indica, or 
apple.—Prickly Cuftard apple.—Scaly Cuf- Indian Pig.—Greater Indian Fig.—Cochineal 
card apple, or Sweet Sop—Marlh Annona, Indian Fig.—Indian Fig of Curaftba.—Sword* 
or Water apple.—Broad-leaved Annona. (Tree leaved Opuntia.—Perifkia, or AmeflCSri Goofe- 
and Shrub kinds.) berry. (All of the Succulent tribe.) 

Antholyza, ^Ethiopian Corn-flag, fevc- Calceolaria, Slipper-wott. (He>ba\ 

ral fpecies. {Bulbous.) ceous.) 

Apocynvm, Dog’s-bane. — Shrubby up- Camellta, Japan Rofe, (Shrubby.) 
right Ceylon Apocvnum, with varieties.— Capparis, Caper Bufti. (Shrubby.) 

Climbing Dog’s-bane, with varieties.— {Shrub- Capsicum, Guinea-Pepper.—Slirubby Cap- 

by.) Jicum, with many varieties. (Shrubby.) 

Areca, Fatifel Nut Palm, See. {Ligneous.) Carica, Papaw or Pepo-trcc.—Common 
Arum, Wake-Robin, See. —.^Egyptian Indian Papavv-tree.—Pofopofa, or Branching 
Arum or Colocafia.—Trilobate Indian Arum. Surinam Papaw-trec. (Tree-like.) 

—Tree Arum. — (Two firjl herbaceous , the CaryoPhyllus, Clove-tree. ((Foody.) 
otherJomewhat ligneous.) Cassia, Wild Sena.—Purging-trec Cajjia. 

Arundo, Reed.—Bamboo Cane or Indian —Biflorous llirub Cajfta. (Tree and S/nuby 

tree-Reed. (Ligneous.) kinds.) 

Asclepias, Swallow-wort. — American Catesbea, Lily-thorn- {Shrubby.) 
Scarlet Afclepias, See. — (Herbaceous but lig- Ceanothus, New Jcrfcy Tea.—Afiatic 
tieousJlalkcd.) Ceaonothus. (Shrubby.) 

Banisteria, feveral fpecies. (Shrubby Cedrela, Baftard Cedar. (Tree.) 

climbers.) Celastrus, StafF-trec, two or three fpe- 

Barlkrta, feveral Species. (Herbaceous cies for Stove or green-houfe. (Shrubby.) 
and Shrubby.) Cestrum, Baftard Jafminc, or Jafminoide. 

BaseLla, MalabarNightfhadc.—RedMa- —No6hirnal Ccjlrum. — Diurnal Crjlrum. 
labar Nightfhadc.—White Malabar Night- {Shrubby.) 

/hade. (Herbaceous.) Chamasrops, Dwarf Palm or Palmetto. 

Bauhinia, Mountain Ebony.Prickly {Frondofe.) 

Bauhinia .— Tomentofe Bauhinia. (Shrubby.) Chiococca, Snow berry-tree. 

Begonia, Shining-leaved. (Shrubby.) Chrysobalanus, Cocda Plum. (Trce- 
Bellokia, Rougli-lcaved. (Shrubby.) like.) 

Bic.nonia, Trumpet-flower.—Several fpe- Cmryscphyllum, Goldy-Ieaf, or Star 

cics. (Chiefly woody.) Apple. {(Foody.) 

Bixa, Dying Metella, tec. (Shrubby.) Cinchona, Jefuit’s Bark-tree. 

Bocconia, Tree-telandine. (Shabby.) Citharexylon, Fiddle Wood. ( Shrub - 

Bombax, Silk Cotton-tree.—Thorny Bom- by.) 

tax, orCeiba.—Pcntandious, fmooth Bombax. Cliffortia, three fpecies, for Stove or 

•—Heptflphyllous fmootii Bombax. {Trees.) green-houfe. (Shrubby,) * 

Bonti a, Barbadoes Wild Olive. (Shrub- Clitoria, three fpecies. (Climbers.) 
by.) Clusia, Balfam-trce. 

Bromelia, Ananas, Pine-apple. — Com- Cluytia, Elutaria , or Indian Cluytia. 

moil Ananas or Pine-apple.—Wild Pine-apple (Shrubby.) 

■or Pinguin.— Karata:. or Acaulous wild Pine- Coccoloba, Sea-fidc Grape. (Shrubby.) 
triple.— Pyramidal Bromelia. — Lingulated Cocos, Cocoa-nut-tree. (Frondofe Tree- 
JBromtlia. (Herbaceous Jucculcnt.) kind.) 


COFFEA, 
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CormAl Coffee-tree. {Shrub-like.) 
CoTYiiPOoN* Navel-wort.—Cut or jag- 
ged-leavetl Cotyledon. {Succulent .) 

CrabruiIa, Lefler Orpine. ( Succulent .) 
Cratjeva, Garlick Pear. {Tree-like.) 
Crescent iA, Calabalh-tree. ( Tree-kind .) 
Crinum, Afphodel-lily.—American Af- 
phodcl- lily.—Aliatic Afphodel-lily. ( Bulbous 
herbaceous plants.) 

Crot alari A, Laburnum-leaved. ( Shrubby. ) 
Crotok, Tallow-tree. 

Dr a c ae n a , Dragon-tree. 

Dracontiom, Dragons. (Climbers.) 
Ehretia, two or three fpecies. [Shrubby.) 
El^Agnus, Wild Olive, or Olcajlcr .— 
Thorny F'aagnus. (fVoody.) 

F.laeoc a rpus, one fpecies. (Shrubby) 
Eriocephalus. three fpecies, for the 
Stove or grccn-hoiifc. {Shrubby.) 

Ervthrina, Coral tree.— Corallodcndron , 
or Smooth Coral-tree.—Spinous Coral-tree. 
—Herbaceous Erythrina. {Shrubby and Her¬ 
baceous.) 

Euphorbia, Burning Thorny Plant.— 
Euphorbia of the Ancients.—Canary Euphor¬ 
bia. — Oleander-leaved Euphorbia. —Mcdufa’s- 
Head Euphorbia. —Ti'hymaloidc Euphorbia, 
or Ballard Spurge. {All Succulents.) 

Fa CARA. cwoTpecies. ( Tree and Shrubby. ) 
Ferrari a, waved-leaved. {Herbaceous ) 
Ficus, Fig-tree.—Sacred Fig, or Indian 
God tree.— Sycamore Fig-tree.—Bengal Fig- 
tree.—Indian long-leaved Tig-tree.—Dwarf 
Indian Fig-trcc. ( Tree-kinds .) 

Gardenia, Cape Jafmine. {Shrubby.) 
Gloriosa, Superb Lily. {Herbaceous.) 
Gloxinia, one fpecies. ( Elcrbaceons Suc¬ 
culent.) 

Goss', hum, Cotton-plant.—Conli(Is of 
herbaceous and (hrubby fpecies. See Gossy- 
pium. 

CtRFWIA, Oriental Grewia. (Shrubby.) 
Guaiacum, Lignum - Lit *, three fpecies. 
(Tees.) 

( t u r.TT A R i> \, one fpec ics. (Tree kind.) 
Giulanoisa, fcveral Ipecies. (Trees and 
Shuts.) 

H /Vmanthi’S, Bloi <1-flower.— Scarlet Ha- 
manthus. — Redtlifli Httmanlhus. — Carinated 
Hrcmauthus .— Ciliated Hecmanthus. ( Herba -j 
.-i ou^ bulbs) 

H.ematox yi t'M, Blood-wood, or Log¬ 
wood. ( Tree- like.) 

Heliconi A, Ballard Plantain. {Habactous.) 
Helictf.res, Screw-tree. 

HkliotroPIum, Turnfole. (Shrubby.) 
Hernandia, Jack-in-a-box-trec. — So¬ 
norous Het nan ilia. —- Oi iental llemandia. 
(Tret s.) 


Hibiscus, Syrian Mallow. — Mutable- 
flowered Hibijcus , or China Rofc.—Rofa Si- 
nenfisy or Role of China—Vifcous Mallow, 
or Scarlet Hibijcus. (Shrubby.) 

Hur a, Sand Box-tree. (fVoody.) 
Hymenaca, American Locuft-tree. 
Hydrangea, great-flowered. (Herba¬ 
ceous.) 

Jatropha, Caffada, or Caffava Plant.— 
Moll of the fpecies are Stove-plants. (fVoody 
and herbaceous.) 

JusriciA, Malabar-nut. — Hyflbp-leavcd 
Jufticia, &c. (fVoody.) 

Inijigofera, Indigo. (Shrubby.) 

Ixora, Indian Wild Jafmine. (Shrubby.; 
K* mpferia, Galangale. —Both the fpecies. 

( Herbaceous.) 

La nt an a, American Viburnum. _ Tri¬ 

foliate Lantana. —Involucrum-headed Lantana. 

— Camara, or Lcaflefs-headed Lantana _ 

Prickly Lantana. (Shrubby.) 

Laurus, Bay, Cinnamon-tree, Alligator 
Pear, &c. (Tt CCS ) 

Lawsonia. (Shrubby.) 

Limodorum. (Bulls.) 

Lobelia, Cardinal flower. — Plunder's 
Lobelia. —Surinam Lobelia. —Pine-leaved Lo¬ 
belia. ( Shrubby.) 

I.ORANTHUS. (Sh rubby.) 

Malpighia, Barbadoes Cherry.—All the 
fpecies. (IVoody.) 

Mamme a, Mammee-tree.—American Mam- 

mee-tree.—Afiatic Mammcc-tree. (Trees.) 
Mancifero, Mango tree. 

Maranta, Indian Arrow-root. — Arundi- 
naceous Afaranta. — Galanga, or Indian Ar¬ 
row-root. (Herbaceous.) 

M art YNI A.—Perennial Martynia. (EJer- 
baccous.) 

M assonia, Broad-leaved.—Narrow-leav¬ 
ed. (Bulbs.) 

Melastoma, American Goofeberry* 
(Trees and Shrubs.) 

Melia. Bead-tree.—Evergreen Bead-tree 
of Ceylon — Azadirachta , or Indian Bead- 
tree. (Tree-kinds.) 

Mf-SEMBRYANTHEMOM, (Ficoidcs) Fi ~ 
Marigold.—Diamond Ficoides , or Ice-plant! 
(Herbaceous and Succulent) 

Mhsua, Indian Rofc-chefnut. (Shrubby.) 
Michelia. (Shrubby.) 

Mimosa, Senhtive-plant.—All the fpecies. 
(Shrubby and Herbaceous.) 

Musa, Plantain-tree.—All the three fpe¬ 
cies. (Of a Tree-hke growth, and Herlaacus 
nature.) 

Myrtus, Myrtle-tree.—Pimento or AII- 
fpiee-trec. — Dioecious Myrtle. — Braiiiian 
Myrtle, &c. (Tret and Shrub kinds.) 

Nericm, 
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Nerium, Oleander.—Double-flowered.— 
Sll iped-leaved, &c. (Shrubby.) 

Nyctanthes, Arabian jafmine.—Sam- 
bao, or common Arabian Jafmine. — Undulate- 
leaved Nyttanthes, or Malabar Jafinine. — Ar¬ 
bor Trliiis , or Sorrowful-tree. — Hairy Sor- 
jowful-tree. (Shrubby.) 

OpHloxYf.oN. (Climber.) 

Panax, Genfeng. (Shrubby.) 

Pancratium, {Pancratium lily) Sea Daf¬ 
fodil.—Ceylon unitlorous Pan ratium. —Mexi¬ 
can bitiorous Pancratium. —Cai ibluran multi- 
foi .n;s Pancratium. —Ainbovna broad-leaved 

j 

Vat:.-' atium. (1ir'l-.us Herbaceous perennials.) 

Pan d a n u s, S. i ew Pine. (Hi truce sus.) 

pARKlNiCNlA. • .) 

Pa e s i r i. v :i a . i \t tie. 11- liowe r.—Sawed- leav¬ 
ed Pattion-fl owe;.— Laurns-kaved Paflion- 
ilowef.—Vefpeiii'iou'*. or win" Pailion- 
fl-m er.—R,d Pa titan-f> > we,.—M-Mormons. 
o;;>pp!e-h ui.ed Patiion-fov.:S !k\ Padi-m- 
fbwer.—Multiflorous p.ithon Jl.wei.— Qua¬ 
drangular Padion-iii/wcr. Suberntous, or 
Cork-ba: ked P.iiiiun li.Avcr. , // c.-ly, ami 
Jh 1 bet v; < ierr.b. ) 

PitNTAPE l rs. (Annual and Shrubby.) 

Peripeooa, Virginia 5itk, — Indian 
P. tip loci. (lV o. J 

Pi.Tivj juA, Guinea Hen-wr<d. 

PlICENtx, Great Palm, or Date-tree, (Lig¬ 
neous.) 

PiiYU.AN'Tims, Sea-ftJe Laurel. 

Physams. Wintci-cherry.— A- / ore/.rnf. 
or Tree Pits fain. —Wintci-cherty ol Curajjoa. 
(JV.ody.) 

Phytolacca, American Night-ftiade. 

(Shrub be.) 

Piper, Pepper, fcveral forts. (Herbaceous 
and Shrubby.) 

Pi: c I DIA, Two fpcc ics. (Shrubby.) 

Pisonia, Two fpecics. (I Foody.) 

Plumbago, Lead-wort. — Ceylon Plum- 

In? c.~ Raft* Piumbart. (I. igneous or I aider- 
Jhrubh.J 

Plumeria. Red Jafminc.—Red Plume¬ 
ria. —White Plumeria.— Obtufe Plumeria. 
(IVoids Succulents.) 

Poinciana, Bathadnes Flower-fence, &e. 
—Fair Pointuma , or Double-{pined Barba¬ 
dos Fiowcr-trace.— Bijugatcd Singlc-fpincd 
Poi/uiaiia. —Spinclcfs Point tana. (Shrubby.) 

PoLYAKTHts, Tuberoic, or Indian Tu- 
berous Hyacinth. (Herbaceous.) 

PoRTL'LAc a, Purflane. (Shrubby.) 

PsiniuM, Guava-trec. 

Ptelka, Shrub t refoil.—Vifcous Indian 
JPtclca. (Shrubby.) 

Ranpia, Two fpccies. (Shrubby.) 

RaUV.OX.IIA. (Shrubby.) 


i.— SpinA( 
oplia, or*C 


Chrifti % . or 
"eylon Ju- 


Rhamnus, Buckthorn. 

^Ethiopian Jujube.— Oenoplia, 
jubc. (Shrubby.) i 

Rhus, Sumach.—Cobbe, or Ceylon Su¬ 
mach. (Shrubby.) 

Rivinia, Dwarf Tetrandrous Riiynia.— 
Climbing CXSfondrous Rivinia. {Ligneous.) 

Robinia, Falfe Acacia—Violet American 
Robin in .—Smooth Indian Robinia. (Tree and 
Shrub kinds.) • 


Rondele TIA. (Woody.) 

Saccharum, Sugar-cane.—Common Su¬ 
gar-cane,—Spiked Sugar-cane. (Her bar ecu: > 
of the antndinacevus tribe.) 

Sapinuus, Soap-berry-tree. 

Sctn\ us, Indian Mamc-tree.-*-M«ille-?!' c 
of Ciuliiis, or Peruvian Mallie-trec.— Aren.:, 
or Ihafiliati Maftic-trce. (Woody.) 

Sr n i:u to. (Herbaceous.) 

Stn a, ln .1 Ian Mall 'W. (Herbaceous.) 

Sini-ROXYI.ON, jr<.n-wood.—IncnniUK. ot 
SmoothEthiopian Sidercxylon. —Spiuou.-,. :\L- 
labar Sidercxylon. (Sh; tibhy.) 

Sot. A sum, Nightfh.uie. — Guinea Night- 
lliatitf ierv-thm ned N ightfhade.— Buin- 
ma Xigluihade.—Trilobate Nightthadi, &.e. 
(Shrubby.) 


SoPltoRA. (Shrubby.) 

Spat hem a. (Shmhb)./ 

SpoNOIAS. (Tats.) 

SiAl'l.LlA, Vatie.'.iicd Stapebia.—ll.uvy 
Stupe!i >. (Succulent and Lyncou-.) 

S w 11. t r. NIA, M a h ogai I \ -t I ee. 
T’aPI.RN'.EMONTAN A (Shrubby.) 
TamaIUNIH's, Tatnai ind-irce. (Tee.) 
"J'iikoRkoma, Chocol ite nut-tier.— fib... 


or Chocolatc-nut-trce. — (luazuma, or Balt.nd 
Cedar of Jamaica. (Shrub and Tree-kind.) 

Tin US. (Tree.) 

Toluiekra, Balfam of Tolu-tree. 

To u R XL FORT I A, Shrubby Tournefortia. — 
Volubillatc, or Twining 7 cut nrfo> tin .— 1 a t id, 
or Stinking Tournefortia .—Hairy Tournei'u tin. 
— Serrated Tottrnrfot tut .—Cymofe J our nr fa - 
lia. (Shrubby.) 

TriUMFETTA, I.appula , or Hurry-cap - 
fuled Triumfetta. (Li pueiu<.) 

Tui*BAC.I A. (Hft bureaus.) 

Turnera, Klin-leaved. (Ligneous.) 

Verbena, Vervain. { Herbaceous .) 

Vinca, Periwinkle.—Role Pcriwiuklg of 
Madagafcar. ( Shrubby.) 

Vi ris, Vin".—Indian wild Vine.—Trifo¬ 
liate Indian Vine. (Shrubby.) 

Volkamkria, Prickly Volkamtria .— Un¬ 
armed or Smooth Volkamcria. (Shrubby and 
Undcr-Jhrubby.) 

Urena, Angular-leaved Urena. —Sinuatcd 
Vrena, —Procumbent Urena. (bl oody.) 

Walt her i a, 
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WaltAeata, American FFalthcria.—ln- 
dian IValthcria. —Narrow-leaved IValthcria. 
( Ligneous.) 

Ximekia, American Prickly Ximenia .— 
Unarmed Jamaica Ximevia. (Trees.) 

Xy^ophy i.la I.ovc-flower. 

Zamia, Dwarf American Palm. (Fron- 
dtf'.J 

Of' the above lift of Stove plants, fotnc of 
the forts arc alfo inferred in the green-houfe 
lilt ; hecanfc, in default ot a Stove, they may 
be pteferved tolerably well in a good green- 
houfc, though probably brought to gieater 
perfection in a Scove, as is generally noticed 
iu the culture of the refpedtive foi ls, each in 
its proper genus. 

Central Afana fitment. 

As to the general management of the bark 
Stove and cultuic of the plants; the pit of the 
Stove mult always be tilled with tan-b.uk to 
produce a continual hear, making files only 
in wintei, &:c. and all the plants innft be kept 
conflantly in pots, m order to move to ditlet- 
ent lituations in the houlc oecafionally, lomc 
in the lutk-bed, others on the (helves, top of 
the Hues, &c. 

But to prepare the Stove for the reception 
of the plants, the bark-bed muft be formed bv 
filling the pit with new tanner’s bark early in 
autumn, or any time elfe when the tnoft con¬ 
venient to obtain the plants. 

'Die tan-bark for this purpofc is procured 
from the tan-yards, after having been ufed in 
tanning, and caft out of the tan-pits; choof- 
ing that which is lrefti, not having lain long 
to exhauft iiielt, or become black and earthy ; 
but the frelher it is from the tan-pits the bet¬ 
ter, especially after having lain a (hort time to 
drain off the groffeft wet, preferring the larger 
or middling fort to the lmall-cut bark, which 
foon becomes earthy and declines its fermcn- 
tation ; but the larger fort will retain its heat 
lcveral months: having however obtained the 
proper quantity, generally obferve, previous 
to applying in the pit, if it happens to he very 
wet, it is advifable either to lpread it abroad, 
or dilpofe it in fmall heaps or ridges, two 
or three days in dry weather, to drain and dry 
moderately : or if copioully wet, may he form¬ 
ed into a general heap to drain off the redun¬ 
dant moillure more effectually, and promote 
its fermentation ; and in a few days, or pei- 
haps a week or mote, it will be in good pre¬ 
paration for ufe ; then fill it into the bark-pit, 
being careful as it is thrown in, to (hake it 
up well together with the bark fork equally in 
every part, not beating or treading it down, 
railing the whole halt a foot above the top of 
the pit to allow for fettling, fullering it to fet- 


. tie gradually of itfelf ; and thus the fermerin- 
tion will come on regulaily, perhaps in a week 
or ten days; though may probably be a fort¬ 
night or more, before it becomes of a due 
temperature for the reception of the plants; 
having Come long (licks thiuft into the bed, 
drawing them up daily, and fed them with 
the hand, you will more cafily difeover the 
progrefs of the fermentation, and proper de¬ 
gree of heat ; oblerving, if the heat (hould 
prove violent, to defer plunging the plants rill 
it is bec ome of a more model ate tempera tut 

When thereto! e the bark-bed is rcadv. pre¬ 
pare to plunge the plants, fueh as pines and 
other exotics that requite the aid of the bark- 
bed ; and the other Id’s tender kinds, to be 
placed in diil’cient paits of the houft* as their 
nature may require ; alt the forts being pre- 
vioufly planted in pots. 

in potting the different kinds, allot proper 
h/.ed pots accouling to the lize and nature of 
the plants, not too large at lirft, for as tliev 
advance iu growth they may be lliiftcd into 
others a li/.e larger, &c. 

Being cateful alfo, to pot them in proper 
earth adapted to the nature of the refpective 
forts ; though nioft of the fhrubby or woody 
kinds, and the common herbaceous tribe, fuc- 
cced in any common rich light earth ; hut all 
the fucculent plants (hould he planted in a 
dry, fandy, or rubbilhv foil, on account of 
their humid quality ; however, as to the dif¬ 
ferent foils requifite for any particular fort, it 
is exhibited in their culture under their refpec¬ 
tive heads. 

In proceeding to plunge the pines and other 
forts intended in the bark-bed, it is proper to 
have a broad plank or board to lay acrofs the 
bed, on which to (land or kneel without 
treading the bark bard ; like wile a hand-fotk 
for ojiening apertures more expeditioufly to 
plunge the pots, which may be plunged to 
their jims, if the fermentation is not too vio¬ 
lent ; otherwise only about half-way at firft ; 
afterwards, when the heat is moderate, plunge 
them wholly down ; arranging the plants re*, 
gularly in rcfpedl to their different gradation 
of height, the tailed behind, gradually down 
to the lowed in front; and if difpofed in the 
quincunx way, they will receive the advan¬ 
tage of more room, and benefit of the air and 
rays of the fun more equally, plunging the 
whole as above obferved; and at the lame 
time, let all the other lefs tender kinds of 
plants, not requiring to be placed in the bark- 
bed, be difpoied in different parts of the houfe, 
as their temperature may require: many of 
the woody and herbaceous kinds fuccccd well 
enough any where within the Stove ; but mod 
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of the fucculcnt tribe fucccccl bell in the dricfl 
part near the flues, dillant from moillure, e- 
ipecully in winter, being placed either on the 
top of the flues, or on thrives ranged above 
them, or in other parts where convenient ; 
though almofl any l'orts of Stove plants, when 
intended to forward them taller in growth, or 
into ldoom, may he plunged in the bark-bed 
occalionally ; however, as to the ananas or 
pine-apple, although they will grow in any 
part within the Stove out of the bark-bed, yet 
never to prol'pcrotifly, nor produce any but 
finall trifling fiuit. therefore icquirc to be con¬ 
tinued always plunged in the bark-bed the 
year round; fcveral other of the more tender 
curious exotics, mentioned in their refpedtive 
genera, are alfo the moll profperous if plunged 
in the bark-bed, where there is 100m enough 
without incommoding the pine-plants. 

Obferve, if, after the plants are plunged in 
the bark-bed, the bark fhould happen to Iieat 
violently, it is proper to draw up the pots half 
way, or far enough to fare the root.-, of the 
plants from being by vehemence of the heat 
damaged, replunging them again down to 
their rims when the heat becomes more mo¬ 
derate. 

Mod of the Stove plants require to be con¬ 
tinued almofl: conflantly in the Stove the year 
round ; though, it the Stove is much crowded, 
fotne of the lets tender kinds will hear to lie 
almoft fully e.xpofcd to the open air, flx weeks 
or two months in the heat of fummur, in 
warm dry fea ferns; at lea If, may remove fane 
into the grecn-hotife nr under frame.,, See. to¬ 
wards the latter end of June, or beginning of 
July, it thought convenient to thin the Stove 
on any particular occasion : the greet i-lioufe 
being then vacant, and in which theft lurditi 
Stove plants may enjoy the ft c:c air moic co- 
j'iouflv to promote f; length, hv opening all 
the windows d .iiy, vet be iiiehertd on nights 
end bad weather; which would change the 
c oiour of their leases dk.igivtaldy ; icn nving 
them however into the Stove a«g <in c.;iy in 
S: pteml.er, or as form as the eights prove 
i Id; however, if plenty <4 St'.ve .-" at!, tin 
wli .le may be conft.mtly utain'd in tirt de- 
jntr-r.'.nt. 

l lie Stove inofl always be kept neatly to 
teit;u;i itgular tempei.m-rc c.f !i< at as marked 
on the botanical fn ami.o:i'u (unn>ta\) ; oh- 
ferving that in fuum.c:, horn May us.to Octo¬ 
ber, the bar!, l ed licit abmey aide-! by the 
bc.it of the fun through the glafll:;, will luffi- 
c-culy vvarm the interna! ah : but Iron Oc¬ 
tober or beginning of \'nv<‘inhcr, to Ap.ii 01 
May. aforefai I, the additional .(liii: ■..» r <.r 
firc-hrit is requilite to expel the cull vvii'un, 


and fupport a due warmth in thelintcrnal air* 
nearly equal to that in fummer; by making 
tires every evening and morning in the furnace 
of the flues, alio occalionally on days in very 
cold, or foggv, and damp weather, and n- 
gorous trolls without fun. 

Hut as a guide to regulate the degree of 
heat requiflte for Stoves, especially in winter, 
a Stove thermometer fhould he placed in a 
convenient lituation within, not too near the 
flic-place or flues, but lutng up towards the 
centre of the houfe, with the back to the fun, 
Jo as the mcrcuiv or liquid fpirit in the glais 
globe and tube may be affected only by the 
warmth of the air internally, therein- di(co¬ 
vering the real degree of heat n*ore clloSlt. - 
ally, which fhotild always be h> regul ited, as 
not to exceed five or ten degrees over or un¬ 
der the mark ananas, which, as we noticed be¬ 
fore, is the flamlard generally to be obfcrveil 
in regulating the temperatuie of Stove heat at 
all feafons.—Sec Tin rmomfti r. 

Frefh air muft he admitted into the Stove 
occalionally at all fcafons, lot tlic benefit of 
the plants in general, hv Hiding l’omc of the 
front or top glafles open in fnnnv clays, more 
or lefs, aecoiding to the feafon and tempera¬ 
ture of the outward air, eke. obferving, how¬ 
ever, that in winter and c.nly f} ring, air 
murt he admitted hut fparingly and c.tuii<>u(!v, 
only at favourable opportunities in fine calm 
funny days, opening only fome of the glafles 
a little wav in the heat of the clay, for two, 
three, or tour hour*, as the weather permits, 

! limiting all dole timely m the afternoon or 
former, if the air changes chmdv ot very cold ; 
hut in fnmmei admit air mmc freely every 
warm day, and m hot fun-lliine weather c- 
fpeciullv, fhould Aide feme of the lights open 
pretty coidider.ibh, i.i the gteatelt hen* of the 
dav ; b- ing howevei r -’eful at all feafons, to 
i'tnponi 'ii tie- admiiiimi of free air jiuii- 
«i-mflv, ! oth ;as to time and quantity; not 
opening too fmn in the cf.iv, before the fun 
has Iome power of heat ; but in wintci, 01 
during the cold feafon, give ait only in calm 
iminy days from about ten or eleven ot the 
forenoon, till two or thereabout, or not fo 
long if the weather changes; and in fummer, 
from eight, nine, or ten in the morning, till 
three or four in the afternoon, or an houf or 
more earlier and l.i t r in very hot weather; 
te.narking in general, that in giving air at all 
times of the year, to Aide the lights open only 
a little at hill in (he morning, and as the heat 
increafes, towards noon, adudr :i huger por¬ 
tion of air, accord mg to 'du. feafon ; Init when 
the fun oi lie.,t of tin. dav is on the dodin"» 
(hut the glad-«. !u!c in proportion, having 
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alfo particular attention to fhut all quite clofc 
in due time, at the approach of the weather 
proving unfavourable, more efpecially in 
winter, See. and always timely in the after¬ 
noon, before the warmth of the inclofed air 
falls muth below its due flandard ; gene¬ 
rally older viug tire degree of heat on the ther¬ 
mometer. 

Watering the plants in Stoves is alfo a ma¬ 
terial branch of culture to be performed, ac¬ 
cording as the different forts require, which 
mull always be applied more feldonr and lpar- 
ing in winter than in fununcr; r emarking, 
the woody or flirubby plants, and tnofl of the 
herbaceous tribe tiu.t are trot fucculcnt, re¬ 
quite water?, frequently; tire woody kinds re¬ 
quire i? mofi frequent, the herbaceous plants 
in a middling degree, and tire fucculents lire 
kail of all; fo that the woodv and common 
herbaceous plants, in tlrrs department, require 
watering, fane perhaps two or three times a 
week in funnner, and in winter, probably 
not above t.me a week ; but you will tegu- 
l.itc tins - i ' udingly, as you obferve the plants 
hand iti ..ecd: and, by the earth in the pots, 
l.v in" more m lefs dry, always apply the ne- 
cufatv waterings with due moderation, juft 
i > pteierve tire earth in the pots moderately 
moil!, hut never tiro wet; giving alfo at 
times oceafiotral waterings all over the heads 
oi like plants, in futnmet particularly, though 
but \ er v fpatingly in winter, efpecially to the 
and other exotics ot ftmilar 
growth as the water would lodge long be¬ 
tween the haves ot thelc forts or plants, ar 
tins leaf i:i : nor mull it be pr ail tiled to tire 
pines wlien in flower. Rot .is to the iueculent 
nils-, iliev biitig naturallv very repietc with 
n.oiuuu. need but very link water at any 
k„loti, more paitieulariy in winter; exeepi 
where the foil ill tire pt>;s dry very tall, 
o lien a light watering now anil men will be 
< .igible ; lmt in hot f’.mnv weather in fuminer, 
hequcnl lijit watciingS to lltcfe kinds, is alfu 
ncccfi.n y. 

hut m wa'ermg fitch of the woody plants, 
i\e. as an- an; to omtr.ivt tilth or inueK it 
is proper to water alfo all over th.ir branches 
.md leaves oieafioually, at aknoft ar.y lcafon 
when the cafe requius it. 

inn the purpole ot watering tuefe plants, 
in winter pailiculailv, a uftern or tub placed 
either in one corner of tie- Stove, or under 
cover of tlu* (bed behind, <x<.. near the fire¬ 
place, would be convenient to contain w.itci 
tome boms, or a dav or two, previous to 
trif ufiirg it, juft to take oft tlic dulling 
cold. 

Like wife, for the convenience of watering 


the pines and other plants plunged in the 
bark-bed, where they are crowded clofe, a 
tin pipe made with two or three joints or 
pieces, to join into one another to lengthen 
or Shorten at plcafure j one of the pieces 
having a funnel fixed at one end, fo that by 
pouring the water into the funnel, may con- 
dud it to any pot in the bark-bed, &cc. with¬ 
out wetting the hearts of the plants, which, in 
lire pines, is to lie avoided as much as pofkble 
in w'inter, and when they arc beginning to 
flrow fruit. 

The bark-bed will fupport a good growing 
heat three or four months, and if in that time 
the heat is much decreafed, the puts being 
taken up, and the bark then forked over to 
the bottom, breaking all lumps, and mixing 
the parts well together, immediately replutig- 
ing the pots, the bed will renew its fermenta¬ 
tion, and continue in a proper temperature 
of heat fix weeks, or two months longer, or 
more. Then about Muich or April, its 
ftrength being conftdeiably exhaufted, and 
probablv have become earthy towards the 
top and Tides, prepare to revive its declining 
beat by the addition of about one third at 
kail of frcfli tan, previoufly removing the 
pots, then clearing out all the moft earthy or 
crumbly old tan at top, and a little down the 
outlides of the bed; then introduce as much 
new as will fill up the pit again, and then 
fork up the whole, new and old together, 
plunging the pots again as before ; and thus 
by turning up, loofeuing and mixing up the 
old, ami ini orporaiing the fnpply ot frcfli 
ini, it will iouu promote a frcfli fermenta¬ 
tion, and renew the heal fo effectually, as to 
continue it in good order till autumn ; at 
whh h li ne, not later than September or Ofto- 
hcr, or probably, not longer than the middle 
or towards the latter end of July, or begin¬ 
ning of Augull, when, if the heat is much 
dci lined, it may be proper to revive it, by 
taking up tiie pots, and forking over the tan- 
bark again to the bottom ; or previoufly ob- 
fiTviirg that, as it may probably be neceflary, 
on fome particular occasions, to add a fnull 
rcfrclliinent of new tan, this, if thought e x¬ 
pedient, ftrould be provided accordingly, in 
proper time, applying and working it up with 
the old, either wholly or half-way d >wn. w hich 
will revive the heat looner, and more cftcctu- 
ally to continue it in a proper temperature 
till October; *>r however, in default of frcfli 
tan, it may be proper to fork up the old, to 
recruit its declining heat as well as poifiblc; 
though the revival of the heat in the above 
fealon, (July or Auguft), with fome addition ot 
new tan applied to the old bed, is then gene- 
“ C 2 rallv 
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rally more eflentially neccflary at the time of 
fhifting the fucceflion pine plants, in order to 
have a more lively or moderutely-brifk heat 
about the roots when replunged after lhifting; 
whereby to expedite and promote their frefh- 
rooting freely and more effectually. 

And thus by either or both the above 
methods, the bark-bed fupporting a proper 
heat till October aforefaid, then as the gene¬ 
ral old bark will be in a manner quite ex- 
haufted, both in fubftancc and its fermenting 
property, it fhould be almoft entirely renew¬ 
ed with a frelh quantity of new tan; which 
fhould be provided in proper time according¬ 
ly’ : but previous to this augmentation, ob- 
ferving, if the old tan is not entirely wafted to 
a fmall earthy fiibflance, it may be fkreened, 
to feparate the fmall exhaufted materials from 
the larger unexhaufted bark, clearing out all 
the fmall fluff that partes through the fkreen, 
the larger remaining in the pit; then add to 
this as much frefh tan as will fill up the pit 
to the top, at the fame time foiking up the 
whole, new and old together; though if the 
whole of the old tan is become very fmall and 
earthy, it fhould lie cleared entirely our, and 
fill the pit wholly with frelh new tan. 

But for more particulars rcfpccling thefe 
bark hot-beds, fee Bark Beds. 

And as to fire-heat tor the Stove, this is re¬ 
quired only in winter and fpring, as betore cb- 
ferved, to expel the cold and damps, and fupport 
the heat of the internal air in a due temperature, 
as the bark-bed heat alone is not fufficient 
in thofe cold feafons; generally beginning 
to make the fires moderately in the middle or 
towards the end of -October, or beginning of 
November, when cold or dark foggy weather 
commences, making gentle fires every riiglit, 
and cold mornings ; and as the cold increafes, 
ftrengthen the tires in moderation; and irr 
vervfevcrc, or cold damp foggy weather, con¬ 
tinue the fires alfo occafionally on days, be¬ 
ing always cautious never to make them too 
violent, but fo as to produce nearly a uniform 
heat in the internal air, as marked on the 
thermometer; and thus continue the aid of 
fire-heat till about April or May, according 
to the temperature of the weather. 

The firing for the Stoves may be either 
coal, wood, peat, or turf ; but where coal 
can be eafily obtained at a moderate expenfe, 

I fhould prefer it for general ufe, as being the 
mod Heady, regular, and durable fuel, requir¬ 
ing lefs attendance than any other; but in 
default of this, wood, peat, or turf is ufed in 
many places. 

In winter, when the froft happens to prove 
very fey ere, it is advifable to cover the glafles 


of the Stove ever y night, at top particularly, 
to protcCt the plants, cither with fhutters. 
Canvas rollers, or large garden-mats, &c. as 
formerly mentioned, which covering may alfo 
be ufed in the day-time occafionally, if the 
froft continues extremely rigorous andSie-fun 
appears ; but by no means continue the day¬ 
covering to darken the plants longer than it 
fliall appear abfolutcly neccflary. , 

And in the heat of fummer in very hot 
funny days, it may fometimes be proper to 
afford a moderate (hade of mats, over the 
top glafles, to fome particular plants, for an 
hour or two, during the violent Ireat, left the 
fun, fhining vehemently through the glafles, 
fhould fcorch the leaves or LulTn them in 
holes, and prove detrimental to fmall tender 
plants. 

Shifting the plants into larger pots, and 
frefh earth occafionally, muft alfo be duly at¬ 
tended to. 

Accordingly, therefore, as the different 
plants in the Stove increafc in growth, and 
require larger pots, they fhould be fhifted in¬ 
to others a fizc larger; which may be requi- 
fite to fome plants annually, fucli as the pine¬ 
apples, and other tree growing exotics ; others 
once in two or three years, .and fome nut fo 
often; fuch as feme of the frnallcr flow-growing 
fitcculcnts, Ccc. though moft forts of plants in 
this department will either require fhifting or 
irefh earthing more or lefs every vear or two ; 
either in the fame or larger pots, as their 
growth may require. 

The general fcafon for performing thefe 
works of fhifting or frclh-tarthing is either 
in the fpring, about Aptil or May, or early 
parr of autumn, as Auguft, or the beginning 
of September, time enough for the plants to 
ftrike frefh root, in the newly added earth be¬ 
fore winter ; though if any particular plant 
Hand in giear need of lhifting, or is in a bad 
flate of growth, the fhifting may he perform¬ 
ed almoft at any fcafon of the year, chuting 
however, principally, the fpring or autumn, 
as abovementioned, for any general fhifting. 

In performing the (hitting, generally pre- 
ferve the ball of earth entire about the roots, 
unlcfs tire roots are fuppofed to he in a de¬ 
cayed ftatc, when all the old earth may be 
cleared away, and the routs trimmed as ».c- 
cafion require ; hut thofe removed with the 
entire ball, fhould only have any very dry 
mouldy and matted roots round the lidcs and 
bottom of the hall trimmed ofF, together with 
a little of the old earth, if it can be done 
without difiurhing the ball; then having the 
new pots and frelh tompoft ready, plating- 
pieces of tile or oyflcr-fhell over tnc holes in 
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the pots, and fome frefh earth at bottom, fet 
in the plant, and fill up round the ball or roots 
with more new mould, almoft to the top of 
the pot, giving diredtly a moderate watering 
to fettle the earth clofc ; and thus proceed, 
planwaffd plant, till finifhed, returning each to 
its proper place again ; plunging all the pines 
in the bark-bed, and alfo as many of the 
otheu plants as room will admit, which will 
forward their ftriking or rooting more quick¬ 
ly in the new earth: after which the lefs 
tender kinds may be removed to the fhelves, 
&c. in any part of the Stove. 

Such plants, however, as do not require 
/hitting annually, may he frelh earthed at 
top, &cc. in idlin ’, previoufly removing fome 
of the old earth from the top, and a little 
way down round the tides of the pot, then re- 
plcniJhing with an equal portion of frefh 
mould, will prove very beneficial culture, 
iinifhing each with a very moderate watering 
to fettle the earth. 

It is of importance in the Stove culture to 
keep all ihe plants dear froth decayed leaves, 
bv removing all fuch as fnon as they appear, 
as it both tends to preferve the beauty and 
health of the plants. 

Likewife, it is of confequencc to keep all 
plants confined in Stoves clean from duft and 
tilth, which mod forts are apt to contract by 
fut h confinement, often to their great pre¬ 
judice if not timely cleaned ; this mav fome- 
tm.es he effected in fome forts, by now and 
tlicn watering the plants all over their heads, 
winch will wafli off any loofc duff, and give 
the plants a lively healthful appearance; 
though, where any is vciy foul, is advitable, 
in the huger broad-leaved kinds partii ularly, 
to wafli the leaves theicof, leaf and leaf, with 
a fpunge and warm watei, alio the ftems and 
branches whcrtfotver any tilth is contracted ; 
hut ns to the pines in particular, and the aloe 
kinds, and others of the like growth, iliould 
not be watered all over in winter, bccaufe in 
that feafon the water is apt to lodge between 
their leaves a long time, fo fhould only wafli 
their leaves, when foul, with a wet fponge tied 
on the end of a fmall flick ; for elcanlinefs 
contt ihutes exceedingly to the profpciitv of 
the plants ; duft or any tilth 1'cung futlvud to 
inc’ouic confidcrably, is apt to clog and ob- 
fliudt the fine neteflary organs of peripii .uion 
as well as the abforbent vclfels del lined to im¬ 
bibe the humidity of the air; thereby caulc a 
ihignation of the lap, and the plants afiume a 
ficfcly ftate, and often become the ptey of in- 
le&s: it is therefore cflentially net alary to 
keep all tliefc plants as clean as pofliblc, as it 


certainly conduces very confiderably to their 
health and beauty. 

Infcdts often infeft the plants in Stoves, and 
fometimes prove very deftru&ive to fome forts, 
particularly the pine-apple; appearing firft like 
mildew, or feurfy, and foon after afiume the 
appearance of lice, &c. The caufcs of them are 
varioufly affigned; fome impute it to unclcanli- 
nefs and bad ftate of health, others to the dry- 
air of the Stove, unavoidably occafioned by 
the fire-heat, and others to the bad manage¬ 
ment of the plants; though it is certain we fhall 
often alfo fee plants that are feetningly health¬ 
ful and well managed, fuddenly attacked with 
infects, and more particularly the pine-apples, 
aforefaid: and when this happens, the plants 
aflutnc a lickly appearance, requiring imme¬ 
diate afliftancc in our endeavours to clear 
them from the vermin as well as poflible. As, 
however, this difafter of iniedts is aferibed to 
Icveral caufcs, fo arc fevcral methods pro- 
pofed for the abolition of them ; fometimes, 
previoufly with a fmall, pencil-fhaped brittle 
brufh, or a fponge, and impregnated water, as 
intimated below, brufhing the leaves with 
the former, and walhing them with the latter, 
clean to the bottom and heart of the plants, as 
far as they admit; the wafli mg them is occa- 
fionnlly utFedied with die infulion of tobacco, 
&c. i. c, water impregnated with tobac¬ 
co ftalks, tobacco duft, flour of brimftone, 
and foot, &ce. and with this wafli the leaves, 
ftalks, and branches; or fometimes alfo by 
dipping or plunging the head of the plant 
wholly into a tub of the above impregnated 
water, likewife ftrewing tobacco duft over the 
leaves and other parts : others try thcctfcdl of 
fumigation of tobacco, by means of a pair of 
bellows made for that purpofe, furniihed with 
a large tin or hrafs tube to ferew on die nozle 
of the bellows at pleal m e, the extreme end ter¬ 
minating in a long pipe, and the tube being 
filled with tobacco fet on fire; then by blow¬ 
ing the bellows, it produces a ftrong ftream of 
fnokc from the pipe, which being diicited to 
the parts of the plants irifcfted with the ver¬ 
min, many of them are fometimes thereby 
ctfctfuully extermi'.ated ; var'ous other re- 
medics are alio occafionally applied, fuch as 
compulsions both of a powder and liquid 
kind, to deftroy thefe Stove infects; alfo re¬ 
ceipts to he lold foi prep-fiing filch a compo- 
fition, pretending t.i be of infallible efficacy: 
though I never found the application of them 
thoroughly effectual. . 

In the whole it mav be fa id, that preven¬ 
tion is prelerable to a cure, by endeavouring 
by proper culture, to preferve the plants in a 
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"healthful flate of growth, which contributes 1 
exceedingly to the prevention of infects; or 
obferving, however, that previous to the ap¬ 
plication of" the above remedies to deftroy the 
infects, it is of importance to keep the plants 
always clean from filth, the bark-beds always 
of a lively growing warmth, to couth, uc the 
plants in a lice growth, and keep the earth in 
tiie pots of a middl ing degree of moillnels by due 
moderate waterings, fpiinkling the tops alio 
now and then as before obferved ; thole, how¬ 
ever, of the pines only in fummer, for the rea- 
fons before given; fupplying alfo proper 
iha re of frelh air in proportion to the fcafon 
of the year, and temperature of the weather ; 
and being particularly careful never to have 
the fire nor bark-bed heated too violent, which, 
atfediing the plants, occafions a iickly hunted 
growth promotive of infedts; applying alfo, if 
needful, any of the other remedies that may l>c 
thought the moll efficacious. Likewife if, 
after all, any particular plant remains feverelv 
attacked, and rendered of a very iickly weak 
date by the vermin, it is advifablc to fliift it 
into a new pot and wholly frefh earth, and 
plunge it into the warmcli part of the bark- 
bed, or other good hot-bed under glades, fiill 
uiing alfo the other means; and thus the plant 
will likely affumc a free growth, and recover 
its proper health andwigour. 

Thus far is piincipafly the general manage¬ 
ment of a Stove, and culture of the plants at 
large; and as to the method of propagating 
the various forts, and of any peculiar culture 
and other occurrences of particular fpecics, 
&c. we refer to their refpedtive genera for 
explanations on thofc heads. 

A iji of hardy plant;, £sV. for forcing in 
Stoves, and general culture. 

As we have already obferved, that hefidcs 
the tender exotics which require the conflam 
aid of the Stove, many hauly plants, both her¬ 
baceous, lhrub, and tree Kinds, may be oo- 
calionally introduced into the Stove, in order 
for forcing to early perfeciion when required. 

For inflancc, vattous hasdy herbaceous 
flower-plants may be torwardtd into bloom 
in the Stove, long before their natural fcafon 
in the open ground; fueh as caily dwarf tu¬ 
lips, In aeinths, poknnthos-narcifi us, jonquils, 
and many other narciffiis kinds; anemones, 
ranunculus, and altnoflauy other of the mote 
curious forts of bulbous and tuberous flower- 
plants that may be requiri d* early in bloom ; 
prcvioufly planting the roots in pots, or foroe 
iu water-glafles, tidier at the time it is in¬ 
tended to place them in the Stove, or rather 
,in the .preceding autumn, in October or No¬ 


vember, efpecially in pots, and place them in a 
garden f rame, See. to be flickered only from 
frolt till the time arrives for placing them in 
the Stove, which may be almofl any time in 
winter, though, if not till towards Qiriftmas 
or after, we may expert a llrongcr asuLfiner 
bloom ; placing them upon (helves towards the 
glaflcs: or if required to have fume of them 
flower as_ early as pofliblc, may plungy the 
pots into the hark-bed; fupplying all the forts 
duly with water, efpecially after they begin to 
flioot; and they will here grow freely with¬ 
out trouble, and produce their flowers both 
early, and in very good perfection. 

Likewife pots of pinks, carnations, fwcec- 
williams, wall-flowers, tlock-gillitlowers, &c. 
being placed in the Stove in January, Feb¬ 
ruary, or any of the early fpring months, 
may be forwarded confiderabiy in flowering ; 
alfo many other fibrous-rooted perennials of 
fmall moderate growth, that may be required 
tally in flower. Likewife in th<- Stove may bo 
railed many of tiie curious annual flowers early 
from feed, and forwarded to an caily bloom. 

Of cfculcnt herbaceous plants, may raife 
early kidney beans and cucumbers in great 
perfedtion in the Stove; the leed, Sc c. being 
fown in pots or boxes of rich dry earth any 
time in winter or early fpring, placing thofe of 
the kidney-beans any where in the houlc, and 
the cucumbers near the top glaffes upon 
{helves, jull over the back wall and flues; 
may alio raife fmall fallading any time in 
winter, fown in boxes or large pots, See. like¬ 
wife ftrawberrics, the plants being trained iu 
the open ground in the garden to a beating 
Hate, genet.illy of the Alpine and Scarlet forts, 
ffee I'RACAKIA) fuch as have cither been 
planted young in pots fingly and remained a 
year, or till advanced to a proper growth for 
bearing; or good beating plants iu the full 
ground, taken up and potted with bulls of earth 
about their roots caily in autumn, or even in 
winter wliilft the weather continues open, and, 
in either method, the pots of plants, placed 
in the Stove near the glaflcs any time from 
January till Match, either all at once, or at 
different times for fueceflion, they will pro¬ 
duce plenty of fine ftrawberrics. 1 have alfo 
forced early afparagus in the Stove, when 
there has happened to be a vacancy i*i the 
bark-bed to admit of plunging the plants in 
the tan, as directed in forcing them by dung 
hot-beds, under the article Asparaci/I. 

As to flowering fliruhs, if an early bloom 
is required, many defirabie forts of fmall or 
moderate growth may l>e forwarded confider¬ 
abiy in the -Stove* fuch as rofes, honeyfuckles, 
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fyringas, Perfian lilacs, hypericum, jafmines. 
and various other principal forts that have 
merit in the beauty or fragrancy of their 
flowers; the plants being previoufly potted, 
may be placed in the Stove in winter, or any 
tim» Atom January till February or March, 
&c. either in a common pine-apple Stove, or 
a forcing Stove, they wilt flower freely a long 
tinn* before their natural feafon. 

And as to the fruit-tree kinds, fcveral forts 
may be fruited very early in the forcing Stove 
particularly , cfpecially muA of the flonc fruits, 
and fome of the berry kinds; fuch as cherries, 
peaches, nedarines, apricots, piums, grapes, 
and figs; alfo goofeberries, currants, rafp- 
betries, &c. ill of which being previoufly train¬ 
ed in the open ground to a bearing ftatc, then 
planted in the Stove; or fotnc in pots to move 
to the Stove occasionally, beginning to force 
them any time in January, or early in February; 
lome being planted finally in the ground or 
bonier of earth formed within the Forcing 
Stove ; others in pots, particularly fame of the 
dwarf cherries, and peaches, &c. and fmaller 
fiuit fluubs; but the principal peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, apricots, plums, vines, and figs, fhould 
generally he planted againfl a treillis erected 
near the back ainj front, to be trained as wall- 
ttecs ; alio fome of the early May and duke 
cheities; though cherries generally fucceed 
very well in imall flandards, half itandards, 
and dwarfs; pruning them generally to mo¬ 
derate heads, that they may not become high 
or Ipreading, to interfere with each other, or 
/hade the oilier trees too much. Vines alfo in 
panic ular, mav likevvife be planted in the open 
ground aguiull the outlide of the front of the 
Stoic, and their Anns trained in through holes 
made in the wall or timber framing ; and the 
brandies within trained up thinly againfl the 
fiopc and end tallies, See. to fight treillis wur 
fixed to tin: bearers, fo as the tallies have full 
■ci!v to Aide; obferving Inch lines as 
tints trained in from the uuifidc of the Stow 
fiiould m winter, when ievete frofls prevail 
have that part of tlieir flems without, dcfcndci 
by u dole wrapping cn hav-hands; alfo the 
ground over their t»>ots, efpccially toward.' 
the time tlic vims begin to (hoot vvithin-lidc 
of the Stoic. 

Kumurking, as to die time to begin forcing 
by fiie-hcal the above Inrdy plants and fruit- 
trees, that, if in a fori ing Stove for the pur- 
pole, lauuary or beginning of February is the 
proper ltalon j then fhut ail the glades dole, 
except git ing air occasionally as heicaftcr 
hinted ; making the fires moderate at tied, ii - 
(ualing the it llicngtli gradually, thougli ai- 
‘ \e, lather under, but 
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never above the temperature of the pine-apple 
Aandard, continuing the fires every night and 
morning in the above moderate manner ; alfo 
occafionally in the day time, in 1'evere frofts 
or cold damp weather. 

If, however, there is only a common pine¬ 
apple Stove for general ufe, it fliould be ob- 
terved that its temperature of general heat is 
rather too Along for moA fruit-trees, except 
vines: may, however, where room, introduce 
fome final! dwarf forts in pots ; fcver.il other 
kinds of hardy plants may alio be admitted in 
tin’s Stove for forcing, having them ready in 
pots, See. in order that they may be moved 
into the Stove only at the proper feafon ; or, 
to have a regular fucccAion, may introduce 
them at two or three different times, at a fort¬ 
night or three or four weeks interval, having, 
plants, &c. for this purpofe ready potted, and 
in winter placed under occafional fheltcr from 
fro A, till placed in the Stove. 

All the plants thus forced in the Stove muA 
be allowed the benefit of frefh air in fine days, 
and occafionally waterings; as to frefh air. 
if in a common pine-apple Stove they can only 
enjoy the advantage of air in common with 
the other plants in that department, as directed 
in the culture of Stove plants: but if they are 
in a forcing Stove by thcmfelvcs, frefh air may 
occafionally be admitted mere freely, cfpecially 
after the plants have begun to flioot; chuling, 
however, only fine mild funny days fpr this, 
by Aiding open the lights a little in the heat of 
the day ; incrcafing the portion of air as the 
warm feafon advances, (hutting all dole to¬ 
wards evening : and as to water, all the plants, 
both lieihaceous kinds, flirnbs, anil trees, will 
require occafional moderate waterings ; thofe 
in pots will require it more frequent than fuch 
as arc planted fully in the ground: chuling 
generally warm funny weather for this work, 
elpcciailv in winter and tally ipring ; and give 
it alwavs in due moderation. 

As boon as thefe forced hardy plants are 
pafl perfedion, cither as to flowering or fum¬ 
ing, Sec. thole of them you intend preferring 
for future ufe, and that arc in pots. Ait mid b,: 
mined into the open air, to recover thcmfelvcs, 
as fome of them may fci vc for the open ground, 
and fome alfo to force again after having a 
fummer’s growth in the full air, cfpecially the 
fhrub and tree kinds ; and as to fuch i.s arc 
planted m the full ground in forcing Stoves, 
(houlil, as foonais the flowers and fruit arc 
aA, be fully expoled to the open air, by re¬ 
moving all the glades, that they may rcieivo 
the full advantage of the air, lliovvers, dew;., 

See. all fummer, and tuvil nearly the arrival 
ol next forcing fealon, that they may regain 
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proper flrcngth and vigour to yield their, pro- upright, and round, of a glaucous hue, co- 
clucc in due perfe&ion the following year; ob- vered with four or five (heaths which elofely 
icrving towards winter, or at the approach of embrace it, two or more llems arifing from 
.iliarp.weather, to put on the glaffes again, in the fame root; the flower llem is terminated 
order to give occafional flicker till the time to by a dec lining (heath about fix inches long, 
begin forcing, and then the Stove mull be (hut of a bright purple at its bafe, runniry*out to 
up dofe, and managed as before. a long point, opening above the bafe to%ith- 

According as any of the fruit-trees fail, or in an inch of the apex, and contains five or 
become, bad bearers, let them he removed in fix flowers, thefe are of a bright orange co- 
due time, and their place fupplied with new lour, and become upright when prottuded 
ones from the nutfery. from the fpalha ; the corolla is deeply divided 

STREL1TZIA. (Strdiizia.) into tlncc leaves llightlv keeled with their 

'I bis genus fumiflies the Stove with a fin* bafe flclhy and white ; the ne£tarium is of a 
.gularly-curious ami fuperbly-heautiful herba- very fingular form, compofed of two fine 
teous perennial exotic from Africa; tiling azurc-biue petals, the upper one (liort mul 
with large oval-oblong leaves, and upright hroad, with a whitilh point, the (ides of which 
flower-items, terminated each by a long fpa- lap over the bafe of the other petal; the infe- 
tha or (heath, protruding fcvcral elegant o- rior petal is about two inches and a half long, 
range-coloured flowers, having cuiioufly- the lower half triangular, grooved on the two 
beautiful neitariums. lowermofl lides, and keeled at bottom, the 

Clafs and order, PentanJriu Alonogynia. keel running fliaiglu to its extremity, the i:p- 
Chara&ers.] Calyx,3 terminal, monophyl- pci half gradually dilating towards the hale, 
lous, channeled, declining fpatha, involving the gives it an arrow-lhaped form, bind at the 
bale of the flowers. Corolla, deeply divided apex, hollow, and containing the anther;?, 
into three oval lanceolate acute fegments, flight- the edges of the duplicature forming a kind of 
ly carinated, including a triphyllous ne&arium frill from the top to the bottom. The whole 
involving the fructifications. Stamina, five’flower is fuccecded by a blunt three-cornered 
filiform Ihort filaments arifing from the bafe of' capfulc, containing many feeds, 
thene&arium, topped with long linear anther*, j This curious plant is raifed from feeds im- 
Pi still t? m, an oblong-obtule three-cornered | ported from the Cape ol Good Hope, as vve 
germen, under the corolla; a fingle flyle tliej have not heard of any ripening in England, 
length of the (lamina, crowned with three though, when the nature of :’> e plant is better 
fubulatc ftigmas, joined to the top of the nec- ; undetflood, it is hoped it will be fo managed 
tarium. Pericardium, an oblong blunt! as to produce ripe feeds here ; the feeds mud 
leathery capfule, flightly three-angled with : be fown in pots of rich earth, and plunged in 
three valves, and containing many feeds. j a hot-bed to get them up, afterward inuil be 
There is but one fpecies of this magnificent 1 tranfplantcd fingly in pots, and plunged in the 
flowering perennial : grows naturally in the I tan-pit of the Stove; obferving, when the 
interior parts of Africa, and towards the Cape i plants are large enough for blowing, to let 
of Good-Hope, from whence it was firft in- ! their roots have plenty of earth, fo they can 
troduced in this count! y. j extend thcmfclvcs into the rotten tan, which 

The fpecies is, will greatly promote their blowing. 

Strki.itzi a Regina’. STROfilLUS, a fpecies of feeu-vcflcl com* 

Quern’s Stre/itzia.] Hath a perennial monly called Cone. 
ftringy root, from whence ai ife a number The Strobilits or Cone (Conus) is the fruit 
of leaves Handing upright on radical footftalks or feed-vcffel of the coniferous or conc-bcaring 
thrice their length, and furniflied at bottom trees, fuch as pine, fir, cyprefs, cedar, juniper, 
with a (heath; the leaves are about a foot in &c. being of a conical figure, formed of a conic 
length, and four inches broad ; they are oval- amentum, compofed ol fcaly imbricated calyces, 
oblong, leathery, rigid, fmooth, concave, eii- becoming fo many hard woody fcalcs, laid 
tire on the edges, except on one fide; towards over on one another like tiles, elofely involv- 
ihc bafe they are more or lefs curled, the up- ingthe feeds. Sec Conifers and Cofcus. 
per fide is of a deep green, and the under co- This fpecies of fecd-veflcl being generally 
vered with a fine fea-grecn meal; the midrib of a conical form, is commonly called a Cone, 
is yeilowiih and hollowed above, with veins (Conus.) 

prominent within tide, and the young leaves STYLUS, the Style of the flower, 
are rolled up. The flower (lem, a little taller The Style is that lofig (lender part of the 
than the leaves, is unhranched, proceeding from pijlillum placed on die top of the germen, in 
the (heath of one of the leaves; it is llraight, the centre of the flower, elevating the ftigtna 

or 
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or fummlt of the pftillum, or female organ ; 'f A« to proportion and dimenfion, the Style 
and it correfponding to the vagina in animals, *» either of equal length with the ftamina, as in 
as being the tube through which die effluvia moft flowers; much longer, as in fome o- 
of the farina or fertilifing male dull of the an- fbers; and in fome very tnort, or even want- 
therse emitted on the ftigma, pafs to the eer- ing, as in papaver, &c. in which the ftigma 
men^pr feed-bud, for the impregnation of the fits olofe to the germen; and in fubftance the 
jrtfbryo feeds. See Pistillum, Germen, Style in fome plants is thicker than the fta- 
and Stigma. mina ; in others of equal thicknefs, ana in 

Every female and hermaphrodite flower is fome flendcrer. 
furmlhcd with a piftillum, and confift of three As to figure, the Style is either cylindrical 
parts, via. the germen, Style, and ftigma ; the and hollow like a tube, as in merft plants ; 
germen fupports the Style, and the Style the angular, as in carta j awl-fliaped qr tapering, 
ftigma on its fumrnit. Thus the Style con- as in geranium ; capillary or flender, like a 
news the germen and ftigma; and in plants hair; or chib-ftiaped, being thicket above 
apparently without, or with but a very fhort than below, as in leucoium , the greater fnow- 
Stylc, the fljgma is placed on the germen; as drop, &c» 

in papaver. The number of Styles vary in _ In point of fituation, the Style is fituated 
the plants of different genera, the greater either on the top of the germen, as in moft 
number having only one Style, others two, flowers; above and below the germen, as in 
three, to five, ten, or many Styles, which in capparis and euphorbia ; or on one fide of the 
each flower is gcnerally'equaf in number to germen, as in rofe, rafpberry, and other plants 
that of the germen or feed-bud, each germen of the icofandria polygynia-, or on the bafe 
being furnimed with its own particular Style; of the germen, as in alchemilla, or lady’s man- 
fo that flowers having but one germen have tie* &c. 

generally but one Style; and thofe with two, In rcfpe£t to duration, the Style is either 
three, or inanv germeus, have the like number deciduous, falling off with the other parts of 
of Styles. There are, however, fome excep- the flower, after the impregnation, as in moft 
tions, as there are plants which have more plants; or fometimes permanent or abiding, as 
than one Style foi* a fingle germen or feed-bud, >n the cruciform flowers of the tetradynamia. 
as in the umbelliferous tribe ; others on the STYRAX. 
contrary have a fingle Style common to many Storax, or Sweet Gum-tree, 
feed-buds, asu*fl the vcrticillatc tribe of lip It is a deciduous aromatic tree of die Eift, 
flowers. And in another tribe of plants the retained in our gardens to diverfify the green- 
Style is fingle at its origin, but foon divides or houfe and fhrubbery colled!ions; is famous 
branches out into as many ramifications as for its medical gnm called Storax, being a fra- 
therc are divifions or cells in the cavity of the grant refmous fluid, which the tree imparts 
feed-bud, fuch as in the geraniums and mal- by incifion in the trunk; the very wood alfo 
low tribe, which have their Styles divided imparts a fweet odour, 
above into five branches, correfponding to the Clafs and order, Dodccandria Monogynia . 
five divifions of the feed-bud or capfulc. Charatters .] Calyx is fhort, cylindric, mo- 

From the number of Stvles, and in their ab- nophyllous, and quinquedented. Corolla 
fence that of the fiigmata,'h founded the orders is monopetalous, infundihuliform, with a 
or iecondary divifions of the claffes in the fex- ihort cylindric tube, and fpreadmg limb di- 
ual method. See Classes and Ordo. vided into five obtufc fegments. . Stamina, 

The Style in moft plants is cre&ed like a about twelve or more awl-fliaped filaments, 
column in the centre of the flower; in fome, difpofed circularly, having oblong erea an- 
however, the Style is nodding or reclined, or tiler®. Pistillum, a roundifli germen be- 
in others is revolute or bent backwards ; and low the corolla, fingle ftyle, with a truncated 
fometimes, as in nig'Ua arvenfis , the live Styles ftigma. Per icar pium, a roundifh, umloco- 
being lon.rer tlrtm 'the (lamina, art-firft erea ; lar, drupaceous fruit, containing two roundiih 
afterwards when the flower is fully expanded, nuts, convex on one fide, 
the^arc bent hack, that the iligrtias may touch There are different fpecics of S.yrnx, ad 
the anther® of the ftamina or male organ, and exotics, though only one of which, the moft 
having thereby received the male duft, they noted fort, is copimonly known in this country; 
are again elevated, and ever after remain erea. generally requires the culture of hardy green- 
For the moft part the Style is always fur- heufe plants, during its minor ftaic; but when 
rounded by the ftamina, (6 that fome of the hardened by degrees to a more mature growth, 
pollen or male duft of the anther* is blown by it may be turned out into the full ground in a 

the wind on the Jligma, fituation finally to remain. 
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The fpccies is, 

1. Styx ax officinale . 

Common or officinal Storax.2 Rifes with a 
woody item, brandling on every tide, twelve 
or fifteen feet high or more, covered with a 
fmooth greyifh bark ; oval, moderate-fixed, 
alternate leaves, hoary underneath; and 
bunches of white odoriferous flowers at the 
Tides of the branches in June; fucceeded 
fometimes by fruit, but rarely ripens in Eng¬ 
land. 

This tree is a native of Syria, and moll 
parts of the Eaft; where ic is highly valued 
tor its fragrant medical gum; which it ex- 
fudes from the trunk and branches. 

It is, although an exotic of hot Countries, 
moderately hardy, as in lilts country it onlv 
requires fhelter of a frame or green-houfe 
from fevere froft while young, tor three or 
fuur winters; afterwards may be planted in 
the full ground againlt a fouth wall, and 
other Aielteicdfituaiions; training fome againft 
the wall, others take their natural growth, 
and allow occnhonal Ihelicr of mats in very 
fevere weather. 

The two following fpecies arc alfo retained 
in fome green-houfe coiledtions. 

2. Styrax lavigatum. ■— Smooth-leaved 
Storax. 

3 . Styrax grand folium. — Large-leaved 
Storax. 


flethy leaves, &c. abounding with juice, be¬ 
ing principally of the herbaceous tribe ; and 
fome become of a ligneous nature in the-Acm, 
though Succulent in leaf: and of the Succu¬ 
lent, kind there arc perennials, biennials, and 
| annuals; but principally perennial amiever- 


Of the Succulent tribe many are tender 
exotics, inhabitants of the hot parts of the 
world; and fome are of hardy growth ;*• are 
mo illy inhabitants of dry barren foils, and 
rocky places; many of which being of fin- 
| gular growth, are retained in our garden col¬ 
lections as plants of variety and cuiiolity; 
conliftingof many different genera, cachcom- 
( priling more or lefs varieties, lomc lor the 
green-houfe and Hove, and fome for the open 
ground. The following is a lilt of the prin¬ 
cipal genera, and their varieties, collected into 
one point of view, referring to their relpeCtivc 
articles for particulars. 

Agave, Great Amenum Aloe. (All the 
fpecies). 

Aletris, Guinea Aloe. (All the fpecies). 

Aloe, African Aloe. (Ail the Jpecies). 

Anthkricum, Spider-yvoit.- Aioe- 

i leaved.-Mock Alphodcl.- Anthcricum, 

j Shrubby, Onion-leaved. 

Cacalia, Foreign Coltfs-foot.—Ficoidca 
■African Cacalia.—Anteuphorbiuin ./Ethiopian 
Cacalia - Kleinia or Indian Cacalia .— Tj ; ii- 


The common Storax is propagated com¬ 
monly by feeds, obtained from abroad by the 
feedfmen; lowing them in pots of light earth 
an inch deep, oblcrving as they are of a hard 
ftony natuic, they rarely come up the Lift 
year ; fo it is proper to plunge the pots under 
a frame during cold weather, and in the (hade 
in fummer, and in’the fecond fpriug ; then as 
the feed will be ready to germinate, it plunged 
in a hot-bed, it will forward them exceedingly, 
being careful to give water, and to hat den the 
feedlings gradually to the full air in fummer, 
in a lhady place during the hot weather, and 
often watered ; and in winter place the pots 
under a garden-frame, &c. to have Aiclter 
fiotn froft ; then in fpiing following pot them 
eff feparatelv, and manage them as hardy 
green-houfe plants for three or four years, 
when foinc of them may be turned out into 
the full gtound in a Indicted lituation as 
alieady hinted, and fome may lie retained in 
pots tor the green-houfe collection. 

The other two lorts are propagated as 
above, but muft be continued always in pots 
to have the culture as gtecn-houfe plants. 

SUCCULENT/E, ( Succus , Juice) Suc¬ 
culent phftfft. 

SuccuMit Plants are fuch as have thick 


jiary ./Ethiopian Cacalia. — (All of Jomcwhut 
Jhrubby growth). 

CatctI’s, Melon-tliiftlc, including alfo the 
Cereus ot Tore h-iliiftkv and the Opuntia, or 
Indian Fig. (All the fpecies J. 

Cotyledon, Navel-wort. (All the fpe¬ 
cies J. 

Crassvla, Lcfler Orpine. (Mojl of the 

I fpecies). 

Euphorbia, Burning thorny plant.—• 
(Me,ft of the Jot ts). 

Mesembryantitemvm, Fig Marigold. 
(All the numerous jot it ). 

Portulaca, Furllanc. (All the forts). 

Saxifraga, .Saxifrage. —— Cotyledon 
'Saxifrage, &c. 

j Sedum, Lcffer Houfe-Lcek, ‘Orpine, and 
' Stone-crop. (Mojl of the forts). 

Sempervxvum, Livc-cvrt, or Common 
Houfe-lcek. (All the forts). 

TETRACONIA. (Both the fpecies). • 

Y uc ca, Adam’s Needle. (All the forts). 

Zvgophy lll’m* Bcan-capcr. (Mojl of 
the forts). 

As many of thefe Succulents are efteemed 
lingular curiofitics in the vegetable creation, 
they are cultivated as fuch in moil of our emi¬ 
nent gardens; a general defeription of the 

different 
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different forts, their propagation and culture, 
may be feen in the proper places, under the 
heads of their refpe&ive genera. 

. They are moftly of a .very camofe or flefliy 
nature, both in ftem, leaves, &c. abounding j 
wjsh"^)umidity, and moftly evergreen; ana 
^nany of them aflumc great Angularity in their 
general port or habit; and as to magnitude, 
tome, when they flower, obtain thirty or forty 
feet ftature, as the agave Americana ; others, 
fuch as the flone-crop, &c. not above three or 
four inches. See each under its proper genus. 

Mod of the forts being originally inhabi¬ 
tants of dry foil.;, or faxitile or rocky litua- 
tions, walls, tops of old buildings, and ruins, 
&c. and befrig naturally all very replete with 
moifturc, fhould therefore in their culture be 
moftly planted in light dry, lean earth, or 
dry rubbiihy comport (fee Composts) : 
othervvife, on acc.ounr of their gtcat humi¬ 
dity, arc very apt to rot off in winter, more 
particularly the very Succulent and tender 
kinds of the green-houfc and ftove (Ice 
Green-House and Stove Plants) ; and 
which forts in particular arc always to be kept 
in pots, in order to be placed among the 
plants of thofc two confcrvatory departments, 
as their natutc or temperament require, and 
managed accoidingly, as hinted under the 
Culture of Grccn-houfe and Stove-Plants aforc- 
faid : always kept from too copious moifturc ; 
for as they 'Ifaturally abound in juice, they 
require very little water at any fealon ; but in 
winter especially fhould have it but very fcl- 
dom and fparing; and fome of the moil Suc¬ 
culent hardly any water during all that fea- 
fon. 

And as to the hardy kinds, fuch as the com¬ 
mon houfe-leek, orpine, ftone-crop, See. (fee 
their proper genera) will grow in the open 
air, on rock-work,dry rubbifhyborders, tops o< 
walls and low buildings ; and arc proper plants 
to introduce in artificial ruins and rocks, See. 
—May alfo be planted in pots to move to any 
place occafionally. Willi refpedf, however, 
to the general defeription, ufes, propagation, 
and culture of this tribe of plants, we refer to 
$cir reipeflive genera, where the whole is 
fully cxhflfoadj but as only the principal cu¬ 
rious forts are Mere arranged under one head, 
ferucs as an intimation of the nature of thelc 
kind of plants, and to aflift the memory in 
recurring to the principal genera containing 
the di He tent forts. 

SUCCUS, Sap, or the Juices of Hants. 

The main vegetable juices or fluids are 
drawn by the root from the body it adheres to, 
whether it be earth, water, or other fubilancc; 
thence afeends to the ftem, branches, leaves, 


flowers, and the minuted part of the fru£Ufi- 
carion, &c. But whether the fame Sap, fo dif- 
fufed to the extremities of the |i!ant, ever re¬ 
turns, and that there is a circulation of Sap in 
plants analogous to that of the blood in animals, 
is a queftion, which will probably never receive 
a fatisfa&ory anfwcr. 

Though many of the eminent naturalifls 
contend for the circulation, and that the 
fame juice defcends again to the root, yet by 
I accurate experiments it appears, that the Sap 
afeends not by the bark, but by the capilla¬ 
ries or fibres of the wood; and the curious 
ohfervation of many renders it highly proba¬ 
ble that the fluid which afeends by the faid 
capillary veflels of the wood, defeends to the 
root by the larger fibres of the inner bark that 
are moll contiguous to the woody body. In 
fupport of this, the fame experiments of li¬ 
gature and incifion, which evince a circula¬ 
tion of the blood in animals, fuccced in the 
like manner in vegetables, particularly in fuch 
as abound with a milky Sap; fmcc if the 
ligature or bandage is faftened tight round 
them, the part above is found to I well very 
confiderably, and that below it only a little, 
whence it appears there is a juice defeending 
from the branches: and as to the experiment 
of incifion, it has likewife been obferved, 
that upon a tranfverfe incifion being made 
into the bark and trunk of a tree, the juice 
which is expended or flows from the wound, 
proceeds in greater quantities from the upper 
lip of the gafh, where the fwelling likewife is 
much larger than below; fo that from the re- 
fult of fuch experiments it is rendered fomc- 
what more than probable, that the fap returns 
from the extremity of the branches to the 
root; thence into the eartli again. But fome 
contend, that inftead of the fame juices going 
and returning, there arc two fcvcral juices; 
the one teneftrial, as being imbibed from the 
foil, digclled in the root, and from thence 
tranfmitted to the extremity of the plant; 
the other is fuppofed to be aerial, and received 
from the moifturc of the air entering in at 
the extremity of the branches, and futfaces of 
the leaves. So according to this conclulion, 
the afeending and defeending juices arc not 
the fame ; and indeed with refpefb to the 
aerial fap, experiments have determined that 
the plant derives part of its nourilhment by 
the extreme branches, and the leaves in ge¬ 
neral, and that the leaves contribute greatly 
both to the abundance and motion of the fap; 
for it is ohfcrvable of new-planted trees in 
particular, having uutiv of their branches 
lopped, they will not profper near fo well as 
thofe trees left entire; and if a tree when 
7 1) 2 high 
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high infap is divefied of its leave*, it will he 
found to retard the growth, both of its (hoot¬ 
ing, and that of the dowers and fruit. 

However, the firft and principal lap of a 
plant is furniflied by the earth entering the 
roots in form of a fine and fubtle water, 
which, the nearer it is to the root, the more 
it retains of its proper nature; and the far¬ 
ther from the root the more action it has fuf- 
tained, and the nearer it approaches to the 
nature of the vegetable. 

But what couri'e the fap takes after it is 
imbibed by the roots, is not very clear; the 
veflels that take it up to convey it to the 
plant, are too fine to lie traced, and hence it 
remains doubtful, whether it is by the bark, 
or the woody part, or the pith that the plant is 
fed. 

In this the naturalifts differ in opinion. 
Some contend for the baik, others for the 
wood; though in the former cafe they ob- 
ferve, that the juice railed from the earth by 
the capillary: tubes or pores of the wood, is 
here fuppofed to defeend by the larger fibres 
placed in the inmoft part of the bark imme¬ 
diately over the wood; in wliich defeent the 
fap being, now fuf&cienrly prepared adds fome 
of its fubftance to the contiguous wood, and 
thereby gradually increafcs its bulk, fo that 
the bark is thus alfo fuppofed to ferve divers 
purpofes; for it not only tranfmits the nu¬ 
tritious juices to the plant, but likewife con¬ 
tains certain fat oily juices to defend the flefhy 
external parts from the injuries of the wea¬ 
ther. 

In fome cafes, even the whole plant is no 
more than bark ; the pulp ox woody part 
having been eaten or rotted out, except juft 
the outfide (hell, as often occur in willow, 
elm, &c. yet continue growing, and live a 
long time in that date. 

On the other hand, thofe who contend that 
the wood conveys the principal nourishment, 
obferve, that the whole woody body coniifts 
entirely of deader longitudiua) capillary tubes 
or fibres, runoiog parallel to each other from 
ti e root up the trunk and branches, being 
proper to receive in a fine vapour or humour, 
in the afeent of which the fibres become 
open, and their fubftance increased. And 
thus the trunks of trees are faid to increafe in 
their circumference. 

The motion of the nutritious juices of ve¬ 
getables is found to be produced much like 
that of the blood in animals, by the a&ion of 
the air, &c. for it is difeovered that vegetables 
tonfift of two orders of vcffels; I. iuch as 
receive and convey the alimental juices, an- 
iwering to the arteries, ladlcals, veins, &c. of 


animals*1 the troche*, or air-vefiela, being., 
long fine pipes or tubes pofiefling principally 
the wood or ligneous body, and ferve to re¬ 
ceive and tran(mil the air, neceffary tor pre- 
pahatg and giving motion to the humours or 
juices. 

As to the nature of the vegetable fluidslSs^ 
appears, that plants contain many different 
juices, iuch as thofe of the root, ftern, b^rk, 
&c. thofe of the leaves, the juices of the 
flowers, or genitals, aud thofe of the fruit, 
the preparative of the la ft of which may he 
laid to be nature's final work. 

However, the principal vegetable juices are 
generally reduced to two ; the lymph or lap ; 
and the proper juice or biuocl of plants. 

1. The lymph or fap is a limplc fluid, be¬ 

ing without colour or frnell, and little differ¬ 
ent from water; and mounts from the root to 
the ftetn, and remote parts of the plant, as be¬ 
fore obferved, in its proper vcffels, which are 
woody longitudinal hollow fibres, almoft in¬ 
conceivably fine, and always replete with 
fap; which, however, in fpring, is found ia 
greatert abundance, and then the bark is eafily 
detached from the wood. On the contrary, 
when the fap-feafon is paft, the bark is found 
elofely applied, and, as it were, glued to the 
wood ; or when a tree is ih high fap, aud 
ft ripped of the leaves, the bark, iu a few days, 
will adhere as cloiely to the wood as in wiu- 
ter. * - 

2. The other principal fluid, denominated 
the proper juice or blood of plants, and ana- 
la gnus to die blood in animals, contained in 
proper veflels, called likewife from their ule 
vegetable blood, are ft might longitudinal 
fibres, .larger than the lymphatic or lap vef- 
feis, and tefs numerous, which are filled with 
the proper juice, which is generally com¬ 
pound or coloured, and eafily diftinguifhed 
by its colour, fmell, aud fubftance, front the 
lymph or fap, it being either green, as in 
fome plants, white as in fpuige, fig-tree, and 
dog’s-bane, yellow, as in celandine, red as in 
dragon's blood, mucilaginous or gummy, at- 
in the jujube and mallow tribe, or refinous, 
as in die coniferous plants. So it is from the 
variety.in colour and fubftance th-. the fluid 
in queftion is called the propfcr juke; each 
fpeaes of plant being fuppofed to contajp a 
fluid peculiar to ittelf; and in this proper 
juice refide the fmell, tafte, and. virtue of the 
plants. 

SUCKERS. 

Suckers are young offspring plants, arifing 
immediately from the. roots of older veget¬ 
ables, and generally furnifhed alfo with roots; 
and being tranfplantcd, readily grow and be¬ 
come 
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proper plants, in all refpe£lt like* the 
another plant that produced th6m, being there¬ 
fore, in numerous forts of plants and trees, 
very eligible for the work of piopagation. 

So that Suckers may be conflicted as a fort 
o^*e g etable I pawn or progeny, emitted from 
^<ne toots of ccrrain trees, fhrubs, and other 
plants, to propagate their refpe&ive fpecies 
ami varieties ; and, a very confiderable fhare 
of the vegetable creation multiply exceedingly 
by this means; for numerous forts- continue 
fending up great plenty of Suckers every fum- 
mcr, each ’Sucker fuinifhed with roots or 
fibres, and in one fealon form proper plants 
for tranfplantation; thus proving a very 
plenteous atid expeditious method of propa¬ 
gation, both for numetous tree and fhrub 
kinds in particular, as well as for many her¬ 
baceous vegetables ; which fending up Suckers 
from the root in fpring and fummer, will be 
fit tor traniplunting the following autumn. 

In trees and fhrubs, the progagation hy 
Sih kers is alfo, in certain cafes, a fure me- j 
thod to continue any approved or delirable 
fperies, or variety, the fame; remarking, how¬ 
ever, of grafted and budded trees, that Suckers 
thereof partake only of the nature of the 
flock; as for example, fuch Suckers as arife 
from a codlin flock, grafted with any other 
fort of -apple, will continue invariably a 
codlin, without partaking any thing of the 
nature of tfofgraft; the fame being alfo ob- 
fervable of all other grafted trees and fhrub 
kinds ; observing, therefore, not to millake fo 
far in propagating bv Suckers from the roots 
of grafted and budded trees, worked on dif¬ 
ferent flocks, to fuppofe the Suckers will pro¬ 
duce the fame fort of fruit, Sic. 

But in trees, See. that arc wholly the fame 
fort root ami top, the Suckets thereof will 
alfo prove the fame, invariably in every mode- 
of growth, as certainly as is obtained by 
layers, cuttings, grafting, Sec. 

As to the feafon for taking up or tranf- 
planting Suckers, of trees and fhrubs, it may 
be performed almoft any time in open wea¬ 
ther, f rom October till March, being careful 
_to dig them up from the mother-plant, with 
as muilT^fchut fibres as pofliblc, and trim 
them ready for planting, by fhortening long 
ftrqggling fibres, and cutting off any thick-- 
knobbed part of the old root that may adhere 
to the bottom, leaving only the fibres arifing 
from the young wood; though, it.is probable 
foine will appear with hardly any fibres; 
but as the bottom part having been under 
ground, and contiguous to the root of the 
main plant, they wiU naturally J>e much dif- 


pofed to fend forth plenty of - fibres for root¬ 
ing ; obferving likewife, preparatory to plant¬ 
ing them, to trim the ftems of'the fhrub and 
tree Suckers-otcafionally, fuch as cutting off ail 
lower laterals; and if any have long, Sender, 
and -weak tops, or fuch that you intend fhall 
affiime a more dwarfifh or butliy growth, 
may be Shortened at top in proportion, to 
from about half a foot, to one or two feet 
in length, according to their nature or fllength, 
and as the cafe may require: others that are 
more robufi and firong, or that you defign 
fhall run up with taller flems, may have their 
tops left entire, or fhortened but little, as it 
lhall feem neceflary for the ufes intended. 

Being thus taken up and trimmed, proceed 
to plant them in rows in the nurferv ; the 
weak Suckers plant feparately in clofe rows ; 
alfo the fhortened ones by themfclves, and 
the ftronger plants likewife feparately in 
wider rows ; fo that the rows may be from 
one to two feet afunder, in proportion to die 
lize and ftrength of the Suckers. 

After being thus planted out in nurfery 
rows, allow them die common nurfery cul¬ 
ture of cleaning from weeds in fummer, and 
digging the ground between the- rows in win¬ 
ter, &c. and in from one to two or three 
years, they will be arrived to due fize for 
final tranfplantation. 

Though fome kinds of trees, 8cc. produce 
Suckers lo firong in one feafon as to be fit for 
planting at once, where they are finally to re¬ 
main ; fuch for example, as fome forts of 
rofes, and numerous other flowering fhrubs ; 
likewife fome of the firong (hooting goose¬ 
berries, currants, rafpberries, and -the like- 
kinds. * 

And fometimes many of the fhrub kind m 
particular, 'having produced ' a quantity of 
Suckers from the root, and- thefe- fuffereu to 
Hand and grow up, each to a large plant, the- 
whole from one root forming a confiderable 
bufh, as may often be obferved in goofeber- 
ries, currants, and- many other fhrubs; and 
in -which cafe each fuch bufh being taken 
wholly up at the-proper feafon before men¬ 
tioned, may he divided to the bottom into fo 
many feparate plants; and as each Sticker 
will be amply furnifhed with plenty of roots, 
and of due fize for flo Bering and fruiting, 
may -plant them, if required, at once, where 
they are always to fiand. - 

But the propagation by Suckers is by fome 
obje&ed to - in fome particular forte of trees 
ana fhrubs, fuch as currants and goofeberries. 
Sec. lor any general fupply, on a fuppofition 
that the trees fo railed, are more adapted to 
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ran too confiderably to Suckers, and over¬ 
run the ground round the mother plant, than 
fuch as are raifed by any other method : how¬ 
ever, it may generally be obferved of fuch 
trees and fhrubs as are naturally difpofed to 
fend up many Suckers, that by whatfoever 
method they are propagated, whether by feeds, 
fuckers, layers, cuttings, See. they common 
]v dill continue their natural tendency to mul¬ 
tiply by Suckers in the fame abundance. 

However, when it is required to have any 
forts produce an lew Suckers as poffible, not 
to over-run. the ground, or disfigure the plants, 
it is proper both at the time ot leparating the 
Suckers, or planting them off from the main 
plant, and at the time of their final removal 
from the mirfery, to obferve if at the bottom 
parr they Jhovs any tendency to emit Suckers, 
by the appearance of prominent buds, fhould 
rub all inch off as dole as po/fible, which 
will prevent the produdtion of Suckers pro- 
portionably. 

As, however, many forts of trees and 
ilirubs are fubjedt to throw out Suckers, con- 
lldcrably more than may be wanted at all times 
for multiplying the refpedtivc fpecics or va¬ 
rieties ; anil that if permitted to remain, would 
over-run the ground, and become unfightlv, 
as well as prejudice the parent plants ; they 
fhould therefore be always cleared away an¬ 
nually at lead: but in fuch as are not want¬ 
ed for propagation, it is proper to eradicate 
them condantly as they arc produced in fpring 
and dimmer. 

Likewife numerous herbaceous and fuceu- 
lent plants are productive of bottom off-fet 
Suckers from the roots by which they arc pro¬ 
pagated, cither generally or occalionally, ac¬ 
cording to the different forts, both of the fi¬ 
brous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted tiibc : as 
all off-fets fiom the root, and above-ground 
bottom fide heads, of thclc kind of plants may 
be deemed a fort of Suckers, and of which 
great numbers both of the hardy and tender 
herbaceous and fucculcnt ttibe of plants, are 
very productive, arid by which many forts arc 
mod commonly propagated; and for which 
occafion they are generally proper to detach 
for planting when of one fummer’s growth, 
or two at mod:, which, in the fibrous-rooted 
kir«d, may be pcrfoimed in autumn or fpring; 
and in the bulbous, and many of the tuberous- 
rooted forts, generally in fummer and autumn, 
■when the ftalks and leaves deciy. 

In flipping and planting the above off-fet 
Suckers of the herbaceous and fucculcnt kinds, 
they may be planted, the lmallcr ones in nur- 
f’ery beds, pots, See. according to the nature 
ofi growth, and temperature of the different- 


forts, to have the advantage of one fummer** 
advanced growth, proper tor final rrahfplan- 
tation; and the larger ones planted at once, 
where they are finally to remain, in beds, 
borders, pots, &c. agreeably as the different 
forts arc adapted. 

SUFFRUTICOSUS. 

Suffruticous, or Under-flirubby. 

Suffruticofc Plants are a fort ot ligneous or 
fomewhat woody vegetables, that are between 
a fiirubby and an herbaceous nature, exem¬ 
plified in thyme, fage, by flop, wintcr-favory, 
and fuch like plants. 

SUN. 

The Sun is doubtlefs the fit ft mover of all 
vegetable motion; for as the naAralills ou- 
ferve, the Sun qualifies the air, wr.i.'h other- 
wife by its great frigidity would flop the 
whole courl'e of nature : but by the Sun’s dif- 
fufive power of light and heat, it cxli'''T"‘es 
nor only the race of mankind, &c. but the 
vegetable creation. 

Its genial cheat ful rays promotes tin 'uan ih 
of all vegetables, oy its influence upon the 
foils; wanning and shearing the pores of the 
earth, when diluted and fodden with too much 
wet, and puts the fibres of plants in motion 
for feeking their food; aiyl its i»flr:n'iul 
power operates on the branches, leaves, and 
fruit. 

Plants, therefore, which j,n their growth 
are more or lefs expofed to the dun, are, fo» 
the moil part, mote profperous, furwaider, 
and attain greater perfection than fuch as 
grow in any conliderable flmde. 

Likewife mod fruits in t funny c..,.<>fi:te 
arc confiderably more beautiful, foonci > Ip., 
and acquire lupcrior quality in flavour. See. 
to thofe growing in fhady places. 

The Sun’f attractive power is very confpi- 
cuous in the exhalation or difpeliing of »hofe 
crude and unwholefome vapour * with whi.n 
the earth is fo often infefted, which would 
otherwife make it noxious, and render the 
earth a mifsrable deferr: but more particular¬ 
ly the Sun warms, and enriches the foil, and 
prepares the juices for being fucked in by the 
fibres of plants. 

For this rcafon, ground dcj^.itil to be fal¬ 
low, fhould always be turned up in rough 
ridges, to give free acccfs to the influence of 
the Sun and air. Likewife all compoft heaps 
fhould generally be prepared in funny fitua- 
tions, in the full air, not in fhady corners, 
or in (beds, as often praClifed. 
SW1ETENIA. Mahogany Tree. 

This genus furnifhes for the Stove one 
principal fpecics, a tree of Angular excellence 
for its wood, employed fo~ innumerable do- 
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medic ufes in houfehold furniture, tee. hr a 
native of South America and the Weft Indies, 
where the tree attains a vaft magnitude; but 
being a tender exotic in this country, only a 
plant or two is retained in fomi curious ftove 
collections for variety, in which it is but of 
^Rferate growth, adorned with pinnated leaves, 
and pentapetalous flowers. • . 

Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. 

Gharaflcr. r.] Calyx, a fmall monophyl- 
lous, (juinquetid cup. Corolla, five ovate, 
ohtufc, concave, fpreading petals, with a cy- 
lindric nedtarium of one leaf, cut at the mouth 
into ten parts. Stamina, ten very fmall 
filaments, inlcrted in the nudtarium with oh- 
long nc^ antherne. Pistillum, an ovate 
germcn. u eft awl lhaped Uyle, crowned with 
a pLnc i apicaied ftigma. Pkricarpium, a 
laifc. ovate, woody capfule of five cells, con¬ 
taining many oWong comprefled imbricated 
ft. .i . with folia! cons wings. 

We know hut of one fpecies, viz. 

.MV 1 I ! r N i A AlahaOO'.li. 

. > 

A ■' . 'urn 1 >it ■) Riles with a woody trunk 

many ■. -a high, width tithes garni/hed with 
wir. td leaves. con<po<cu of fix or eight pair of 
folk Its on (hort foo’-ltalks; the flowers come 
t.ur H orn the iiiles of the branches, amlarcfuc- 
cc ed.d by wood yjripf tiles opening in five cells at 
their bale, containing imhiicated winged feeds. 

'‘he propagation of this tree is by feeds 
proeuiai from^broad, which fhould be fow» 
in fmall podfof light earth and plunged in a 
hut-lxd, and when the plants are conic up 
about two or three inches high, they fhould 
bit tait-f'dlv cik“ii up and truufplanccd into 
u the. ; :• -iid plunged in the haik-bed, ihad- 
in - i.i'th they are frefh rooted, and at- j 

t - *.,.,di managei* as thcr ftove plants of the 
K. njti te. 

As tins valuable tree cannot be cultivated in 
tliis it.unity tor economical pu r pofes, only a 
OI two, ns above, in our iioves tor cu- 
i mil tv : gic.it quantities of this wood in vaft Iv 
luge blocks are imported from the Weft In¬ 
dies, &c. 

SYMPHYTUM, Comfrey. 

This genus of plants confifts of hardy ner- 
-isa^Cmisoeienni ils, for vaiiety in gardens and 
iiitxl ie In a i"^WsyK>fes, having long flefhy roots 
fending up annual (talks from half a yard to 
tw*> or three feet high, adorned with oval and 
fpear-fliaped leaves, and terminated by mono- 
pci.ilous hdl-fhapcd flowers. 

Cl ms and order, Pentandna Afcnoyynia. 

Charnllcs] Calyx is upright, pentago¬ 
nal, five-park’d at the brim, and permanent. 
Corolla is one bell-lhaped petal, with a 


Wry fhort tube, a tubular ventricofe limb; 
divided at tile brim into five obtufe re flexed 
fegments, having the chaps or opening armed 
with five Tubulate rays connected in a cone. 
Stamina, five awl-fhaped filaments, placed 
alternately wdth the rays of the chaps of the 
corolla, and erctSt, acute antherae. Pistil- 
lum, four germina, fupporting a filiform 
ftyle, crowned with a Ample ftigma. Perw 
carpium, none; four gibbous, acute pointed 
feeds lodged in the permanent calyx. 

7'here arc three principal fpecies, one is an 
inhabitant of England, the other two are of 
foreign growth, and are all hardy plants. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Symphytum officinale . 

Common officinal Comfrey. ] Hath long, thick, 
flefhy, deeply-linking loots, black without 
and white wdrhin ; crowned with large, oval, 
fpear fhaped, rough leaves; upright, thick, 
branchy, rough ftalks, two or three feet high, 
garnifhed with decurrent leaves, and termi¬ 
nated at top by bunches of drooping flowers, 
of different colours in the varieties, appearing 
in June and Jnlv. 

Varieties are,] Common white flowered — 

purple-flowered —— blue-flowered-yellow.. 

flowered—red-flowered: but the white and 
purple arc the moft common. 

It grows wild in England, efpecially the 
white-flowered fort, by ditch Giles, and other 
humid fliadv flotations ; hut is fometimes kept 
in gardens for variety and medical ufes, the 
root being the ufeful part. 

2. Symphytum tuberofum . 

Tuber eje- noted German Comfrey ] Hath a 
root compofcd of many thick flefhy tubers, 
lending up indinuted lough hairy ftalks a foot 
and a half high ; long, narrow, acute-pointed, 
rough, hairy leaves, alternate below, and op- 
pofitc at top; and the ftalks terminated by 
hunches of pale-yellow flowers, in June and 
July.—Grows naturally in Germany, France, 
and Spain. 

3. Symphytum or lent ale . 

Oriental Comfrey .] Hath a thick flefhy root; 
upright rough ftalks, half a yard or two feet 
high; oval rough leaves, on (hurt hairy foot- 
Italks, and the ftems terminated by drooping 
bunches of blue flowers, in March and April. 
!r grows by river fides in the Eaft, near Con- 
ftantinoplc. 

All thele three fpecies arc of the herbaceous 
tribe, and perennial in root, but annual in 
leaf and ftuU^ which rife in fpring, and pro¬ 
duce flowci$ and feed the lame year ; the flirt 
ind lecond Tort in particular ripen phnry of 
feed: the other not always in perfection in 
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England: sad foon after the feed is ripe, the 
IbBcs decay. 

As to their merit as garden plants, they 
may be employed in large herbaceous collec¬ 
tions, to increafe the variety in the pleafurc- 
ground; and the firftfort in particular. Sym¬ 
phytum officinale may allio be introduced 
in gardens as an officinal plant in medicine: 
all the three forts are very hardy, and will 
profper in any common foil and expofure; 
but delight moft in fhady moifl places ; plant¬ 
ing vhile defigned for variety thinly, in aflem- 
blage with other hardy perennials, and thofe 
intended for medical ules plant in beds or hor¬ 
de) s together, in rows, two feet afunder. 

Method of Propagation, tstc. 

Their propagation is cfte&ed by feed, and 
by parting the roots. 

By Seed.— Sow it in fpring in a bed or bor¬ 
der of common earth, and rake it in: they 
will foon come up plentifully, and in autumn 
die plants will be fit to tranfplant where want¬ 
ed, in the manner above obferved. 

By parting the Roots.-—'This may be cfFedl- 
ed with expedition, and abundance in autumn, 
or early fpring. Almoft every bit of the root 
will grow, planting them either in nurfery 
beds, or at once where they are to remain; 
and they will foon multiply into large plants. 
SYRINGA, Lijac. 

Two noted deciduous flowering fhrubs are 
comprifed in this genus, each comprehending 
feveral elegant varieties ; growing twelve or 
fifteen feet high, in the firft fpecies, the other 
but five or fix feet, of more (lender, Ihrubby 
growth ; adorned with oval heart-ihaped and 
(pear-fhaped fimpie leaves, and large bunches 
of final!, monopecalous, funnel-fhaped, odori¬ 
ferous flowers, of a very ornamental appear¬ 
ance. 

Oafs and order, Dtandria AJonogynta. 

Charterers .] Calyx is final!, monophyl- 
lous, tubulated, four-parted at the brim, and 
permanent. Corolla is monopctalous, furr- 
ncl-fhapcd, with a long cylindrical tube, divi¬ 
ded above into four narrow revolute feg- 
ments. Stamina, two very fhort filaments, 
with fmall anther*. Pistillum, an oblong 
germen, flender, thread-like ftyle, and a thick 
bifid ftigma. Pericarpium, an oblong, 
compreflcd, acuminated, bivalvous, bilocular 
capfule, having a finglc feed in each loculi, 
being oblong, acuminated, and with a mem¬ 
branaceous border. 

There arc only two fpecies*. which, and 
their varieties, are fine ornamental furniture 
for the (hrubbery compartments. Are fop- 
pofed to be natives of Pcrfia, but have been 


long in theEnglilh gardens as eminent flower" 
ing fhrubs. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Syringa vulgaris. 

Common Lilac.] Rifes with an upright 
ihrubby ftem, foon dividing into many branch¬ 
es, and grows fifteen or twenty feet hlgt^ 
garnifhed with oval-cordafcd, or heart-ihaped 
leaves, placed oppoGte j and the flowers pro¬ 
duced at the ends of the your** fhootsj in 
large, eretSl, conical bunches, of different co¬ 
lours in the varieties, appearing in May. 

Varieties are,] White-flowered — blue- 
flowered—purple-flowered, or Scotch Lilac, 
—bloachetl-leaved. 

This fpecies and varieties have been long 
refidents of our gardens, as elegaflt flowering 
lhrubs, to decorate the wiidernefs and fluub- 
bery clumps ; are ail fo very hardy as to 
grow almoft any where without trouble, ex¬ 
hibiting a very ornamental appearance, in the 
great profulion of their flowers, which aifo 
imparts a very agreeable odour. 

SYRINGA perfea. 

Perjian Lilac.] Rifes with a flender 
ihrubby ftem, dividing into long, (lender, 
flexible, brownilh branches, growing five or 
fix feet high, adorned with narrow, fpear- 
fhaped, entire leaves, place*! oppofite, and 
the young fiioots, terminated by long panicu- 
latea bunches of biueifh, and other coloured 
flowers in the varieties ; appearing the end of 
May, and beginning of June. 

Varieties are,] Common purple-flowered, 
—white-flowered—blue-flowered—laciniated, 
or cut-leaved Perfian Lilac, having the leaves 
deeply cut into feveral fegments. All of 
which varieties of this fpecies, are moft de¬ 
lightful flowering-ihrubs, and their flowers 
have an agreeable fragrance. 

Both thefe fpecies of Lilac, and their varie¬ 
ties, are very hardy lhrubs, of the deciduous 
tribe ; and although originally inhabitants of 
Perfia, grow freely in the open ground in any 
expofure, and refill the fevereft frofts; having 
been many ycats in the Englilh gardens as 
ornamental flowering fhrubs ; all the forts 
flowering profufeiy and ornamentally early 
in fummer, each panicle of flowers bf»"g„ 
large and confpicuous, compojj)sM)l‘numer¬ 
ous florets, or feparate flowers, continuing 
hear three weeks in beauty, and are fuccead- 
ed in the fir ft fpecies, and- ks varieties, by 
plenty of feed i but the fecond fort rarely ripen 
any in England. 

As therefore thefe fine fhrubs are hardy, 
and eafy of culture, they highly merit admit¬ 
tance into every pleafurc-ground, large or 
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Tin all, being excellently adapted both to em- 
Bellifh the premifes, and increafe the variety ; 
and for which occafion they will fucceed in 
anjr common foil and fituation, in flirub- 
heries, borders, &c. .proper to aflemble with 
.n^cr hardy flowering-fhrubs; and the com- 
^non Lilac alfo to plant feparately in any par¬ 
ticular compartment to run up in full growth, 
-both for flowering confpicuoufly ornamental, 
jind occaflonally to afford fliade in fummer, 
near arbours, &c. and both of which may be 
obtained at the nurferies, in proper growth for 
powering, the flirt, year of their tranfplantation. 

They may be tranfpLanted almoft any time 
in open weather from October to March, in 
any comnufn foil and fituation, and from a 
few plants of each fort they will foon abun¬ 
dantly increafe, the flack by fuckers, See. 
and as to culture, ebferve of the Syringa vul¬ 
garis , or common Lilac in particular, that 
as if generally throws out numerous fuckers 
annually, they fhould be taken off' according¬ 
ly, otherwil’e they will foon over-run the 
ground near them, and run up in a confufed 
thicket lound the mother plant. 

Afcthod of Propagation. 

The propagation of both the fpccies, and 
their varieties, is moll: ealily effaced by fuck¬ 
ers and layers ; alfo by feed. But the flrft fort, 
in particular, throws out numerous fuckers,, and 
produces alfo plenty of ripe feed for fowing. 


By Suckers.—Numerous fuckers rife an¬ 
nually from the roots, though generally mote 
abundantly from the firft than iecotid fpecies.; 
and by wfiich all the forts maybe moil rea¬ 
dily propagated; taking them up any time 
from autumn till fpring in open weather, with 
roots to each, and plant them in nurfery-rows 
two feet a funder, to remain for a year or two, 
or till wanted for final tranfplantation,—See 
Suckers. 

By Layers.—-Layers of all due forts will 
readily grow, and form proper rooted plants 
in one year; chufmg the young pliable {hoots 
in autumn, and lay them in the common 
way ; they will be well rooted by autumn 
following, and ready for planting off in nur¬ 
fery-rows ; as diiedcd for the fuckers. 

By Seed.—The firft fpecics, and varieties, 
ripen plenty of feed annually in autumn ; and 
by which all the varieties may be railed, all of 
which are generally tolerably permanent, in 
retaining their difference from feed; which 
fhould be fown in October or November, or ill 
the fpring, in a bed of common earth, cither 
broad-caft or in drills, and covered half an 
inch deep.: they will come up in the fpring; 
and in fpring after the feedling plants may he 
fet out in nurfery-rows two /cet afunder, and 
one diftant in the rows, to have two or three 
years growth, when , they will be fit for the 
fit rubbery. 
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T ABERN^EMONTANA, a genus of 
plants, furniftiingtwo woody exotics, for 
the ftove, and two hardy perennials for the 

Clafs and oilier, Pcntandria Mottogynia. 
Chambers.'] Calyx, a final! pointed, con- 
nivent, five-parted cup. Corolla, mono- 
pctalous and funncl-fhapcd, the tube long and 
cylindric, the border plain, and divided into 
five oblique blunt fegments, with five bifid 
glandular ncdtaiium. Stamina, rive very 
finall filaments, topped with connivcnt anther*. 
Pistillum, twogermens; ftyle awl-fhaped. 


TAB 

crowned with an oblong headed ftigma. Pe- 
ricarpium, two pointed, bellied folliculcs 
reflexed horizontally, with two cells, contain¬ 
ing a number of rugofc, obtufc, oval-oblong 
feeds, iinmerfed in a pulp. 

There are eleven fpecies belonging to this 
genus: thofe for our purpofc are, 
i. Tabeenemontana citrifolia. 
Citron-leartrgd Tabcrmemo .] Rifes with an 
upright woody ftem, fending out feveral credit 
branches, garniflied with thick, oval, oppofite 
leaves; the flowers, which arc fweet feented, 
and of a bright yellow, come out from the 
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•wings of the Balks in glomerated umbels, and 
are 1'ucceeded by two fwclling fruits filled 
with feeds, lying imbricated. 

2. Tabern.smontana laurifolia. 

Laurel-leaved Iabernamo.] Rifes with a 

woody item, lending out many branches to¬ 
ward the top, garnitlied with blunt, oval, op- 
pofite leaves, about five inches long, and two 
and a half broad, {landing on ihort foot- 
ilalks ; the flowers terminate the branches in 
roundilh bunches ; they are white and ot an 
agreeable odour. 

Both thefe plants are tender, and require 
the a Alliance of a Hove, and may be propa¬ 
gated bv feeds or cuttings. By leeds (own 
early on a hot-bed, and, when come up, tranf- 
plantcd into pots of light earth, and plunged 
in the bark-bed, fhading and refrelhing them 
with water. 

The Herbaceous Sorts are, 

3. Taber nacmontan a AmJ'onia. 

Alterna'e-leavcd Tabernamo .] With oval- 

lanccolate leaves, and a very iinooth herbace¬ 
ous flalk. 

* 4. Tabernamontana angujl[folia. 

Harrow-leaved Tabernamo.] VV ith linear 
fcattered leaves, and an herbaceous pilofe 
Balk. 

The two lad fpecies are hardy and peren¬ 
nial, the flowers are white and terminate the 
Balks, and are propagated by off-fets from the 
roots in fpring or autumn. 

TAGETES, African and French Mari- 
gold. 

This genus is compofed of noted herbace¬ 
ous tender annuals, of the flowery tribe, for 
adorning the pleafure-gronnd, in fummer; they 
riling with large branchy ftc-ms, and full heads 
two or three feet high, ornamented with 
pinnated leaves, and all the fletns and branch¬ 
es crowned with large, compound, radiated 
Bowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngcnejia Polygamia Su- 
perfua. 

Cbarafiers.] Calyx is Ample, mono- 
phyllous, pentagonous, and quinquedented. 
Corolla is compound and radiated, con¬ 
fiding of numerous tubular, quinquefid, her¬ 
maphrodite florets in the difle, and ligulatcd 
female florets in the radius, or circumference. 
Stamina, in the hermaphrodite florets, 
five very fhort filaments, with cylindric an- 
tiierae. Pistillum, an oblpng get men, 
filiform Byle, having a bifid reflexed ftigma. 
Pericarpium, none; each floret fuccccdcd 
by a fingle linear comprcflcd feed, crowned by 
five a.cuminated, credt, unequal ariflae. 

Tlieie are but three fpecies of Tugetes, two 


of which only are common to England, each 
.omprehending many varieties ; all of them 
tender annuals, and generally require the aid of 
hot beds, or iheltcr of glafles, &c. toraife and 
forward them at firft, planting them out af¬ 
terwards in the open ground to glow to 
fedlion; which they attain in July and AiPx, 
gull, producing a great profuiion of flowers, 
both Angles and doubles; but the latter arc 
confiderably the moil ornamental, they grow- 
ing large, and full to the very centre, appearing 
both confpicuous and ornamental, for two or 
three months in autumn, having different pro¬ 
perties in the refpedlive varieties, in refpedf 
to plenitude, colour, and variegations; but 
have moffly a very difagreeable odour. 

The fpecies are, 

I. Tagetes ertfla. 

Upright Mexican Tagctes , commonly called 
African Afarigotd.] Rifes with an ere 61 , 
firm, fingle Bern, branching erectly all around 
near a yard high; having large pinnated, 
light-green leaves, of many pair of narrow 
lobes ; and all the branches terminated by large, 
cre£l, compound, yellow flowers, one on each 
peduncle, exhibiting different properties in the 
varieties. 

Varieties are,] Lemon-c/dourcd, or pale 
yellow-flowered African——Deep yellow- 

flowered -Orange-coloured- Sweet 

l'centcd-Dwarf, &cc. of which 

varieties furnilh both fingle and'double flow¬ 
ers ; the doubles being large, lull, and (well¬ 
ing, rendered fo by diffcrcr. tmodes of impie- 
tion, fuch as—Radiated doubles, rendered 
double by the impletion or multiplication of 
the plane floiefs of the radius.—Diltous 
doubles, rendered full by the elongation and 
lefs profound divilion of the hollow florets in 
the difk—Fiflulous, or quilled doubles, having 
all the florets appearing fiftulous or hollow 
like a quill—Plane doubles, having all the 
florets plane or flat—Waved doubles, having 
all the florets waved—Common fingle flowcr- 
ered, having plane florets in the radius, and nu¬ 
merous final! tubular florets in the difk. 

All thefe varieties being fpecies of the 7 a- 
getes eretla, they rife with credhfirjjy an. 
and branches, as in the fpcqj^fuelcription, 
producing numerous flowers in regular fuc- 
cclfion, from June 01 July until Odlobcr, ftic- 
ceeded by abundance ot feed in autumn. 

a. Taoetes patula. 

Spreading Mexican Tagctes, commonly called 
French Marigold.] Riles with iulniividcd 
ipicading Balks and branches, two feet high; 
large pinnated deep-green leaves ; and at the 
lidcs and ends of the branches numerous, mo¬ 
derately 
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derately large, compound, radiated flowers, 
yellow, crimfon, and variegated, in the dif¬ 
ferent varieties. 

Varieties arc.?] Pale yellow-flowered—Deep 
yellow-flowered—Golden yellow-flowered— 
Cdmfon-coloured, velvety—Variegated crim- 
and yellow, confifting of many beautiful 
variegations in different varieties—Striped, 
criiylon, and yellow—And of each of which 
colours there are Single-flowered—Double- 
flowered—Large-flowered—Small-flowered— 
Sweet-fcented, and dwarf French Marigold- 
All of which rife with fubdivided flalks, of 
very branchy fpreading growth, producing 
a great profution of flowers from the fides and 
ends of the Branches, in fucceflion, from June 
or July, until November; but the double, 
the variegated, and the ftriped forts, arc the 
moft beautiful ; likewife foinc of the variega- 
icd and ftriped Angles are remarkably elegant 
in their variegations, and richnefs of colours ; 
.til the forts producing great plenty of ripe feed 
in autumn. 

Bolii thefe fpecics of Tagetes, and all their 
mimctous varieties, are herbaceous annuals, 
riling from feed in fpring, obtain full growth 
in July, floWer aud produce feed in autumn, 
and wholly perifji, root and top, in O&ober 
or November. 

They being natives originally of foreign 
warm countries* ate confequently of fomc- 
what tender Quality here; but have been long 
rclidcnts of the European gardens, as orna¬ 
mental flowery plants ; railing them annually 
from feed in fpring, generally in a hot-bed; 
thcncc planted into the full ground, &c. in 
May or June, where they flourilh in great 
perfection, till killed by the froft. 

The flowers of both the fpecics and rcfpcc- 
tive varieties arc large, and very conipicuous; 
but thofe of the fuft fpecics, Tarete* ere'fa, 
an- much the largeft ; and in all the forts they 
are univerfally compound and radiated, each 
flower being compofed of numerous fmaller 
ones, all within one general calyx or cup; 
which in their common bugle ftate, the mid¬ 
dle or difk conlifts ol many fmall tubular hcr- 
,,, y.obrpdite florets, and <>t many plain or flat- 
t()iigiic-lTiap.. -\ female florets, forming the cir¬ 
cumference or tadius: but in their multiplied 
ftafcs they arc tendered double by different 
impletions ; fomeiimes by the tubular florets of 
the difk being enlarged, lengthened, and Ids 
divided at the brim ; and iometimes the iinple- 
tion is efteded by an iucreale of the flat flo¬ 
rets, in the ray or radius, multiplying inward, 
and fill the dilk, to the total exclusion of the 
tubular florets ; and in foinc varieties the im- 
plctiou confifts wholly of plain florets; in 


others, they become wholly fiftular or quilled, 
as often obtain in fome varieties of the firft 
fpecics Tagetes ere ft a. 

The different varieties of each of thefe two 
fpecics, although apt to vary in their colours, 
douhlenefs, and other peculiarities, will, with 
particular care in faving the feed of each rq,- 
fpe£tive fort, from the very fineft full flowers 
and belt colours, remain tolerably permanent, 
and inoftly produce the like kind of flowers in 
return. 

All the foils, confklered as ornamental 
plants, are eligible furniture for decorating 
the borders, and other confpicuous compart¬ 
ments of the pleafurc-ground; alfo to plant 
in pots for moving occasionally, to adorn any 
particular compartment, in aflemblage with 
other potted annuals; they will all grow free¬ 
ly in any common foil of a garden, and in an 
open expofure ; and exhibit a very conspicu¬ 
ous autumnal bloom, in long fucceflion ; and 
being properly difpoied in alicmbbmc, will a fi¬ 
fed a very ornamental variety in ti»c diverfity 
of the various forms and colourings of the 
flowers, in the different varieties. 

They therefore being all of the annual tribe, 
as we already .obferved, that being railed from 
feed fown annually in the fpring, about 
March or April, in a hot-bed, or warm bor¬ 
der, &c. as hereafter diredlcd, they will ar¬ 
rive to a proper fixe for planting out towards 
the middle or latter end of May, or beginning 
of June, when the weather will have become 
fettled or temperate enough to admit of their 
being planted any where in the full ground, 
finally to remain to produce flowers and feed. 

They are all of very free growth, efpecially 
after being planted out finally in the full 
ground, where they require but very little 
culture. 

The firft fpecics in particular, and varieties, 
as they always grow firmly ere£t, both in ftem 
and branches, require hut very little trouble 
after their final tranfplantation. 

But the fecond fort, Tagetes patula , divides 
and fpreads out widely near the ground in a 
rambling manner; it requires to be trimmed 
up at bottom to a tingle ftem, and its branches 
alfo trimmed occalionally, to preferve the 
head fomewhat regular, and within due 
bounds. 

Method of Propagation. 

As to the method of propagation, they are 
railed only fft>in feed town every fpring in 
March or April, either in a hot-bed, to railc 
the plants to more early perfedimi, or in a 
warm border, about the middle or latter end 
of April, for a later bloom. 

Bv a Hot-bed.—-Towards the middle or m- 

7 F. 2 u r 
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ft?r end of March, or beginning of April, you 
may fow fome feed of each fort in any mode¬ 
rate hot-bed cither alone, or with other an¬ 
nuals of iimilar temperament, fucli as China 
a Her, common baifamine, marvel of Peru, 
chiyfanthcmum, &c. See Annual Plants. 
Having therefore a hot-bed ready, and ihcl- 
tered with a frame and lights, Or with liand- 
glafics, &c. or in default of either, arched 
oyer with hoops, to be covered with mats on 
nights, which will iucceed tola ably, if not 
lxnvn bclote the beginning of April-, obferv- 
ing, in either method, the hot-bed being pro¬ 
perly earthed at top, five or fix inches deep ; 
then fow the feed of each fpccics and refpec- 
tive variety feparate, either in fhallow drills 
a quarter ot an inch deep, or on the furface, 
and covered with light mould that depth; or 
may be town in pots, and plunged in the hot¬ 
bed. 

They will foon come up, giving occasional 
waterings, and admit a large portion of free 
air to ltrei?gthen the plants as they advance - y 
which w hen about thic-e or tour inches high, 
prick a quantity of the biff upon another mo¬ 
derate Jiot-l>cd four or five inches afunder, to 
have about three weeks growth or more to 
forward them as much as poflible; aifiiling 
them with proper waterings, giving likewile 
occalional tirade, fi om the tun till rooted, and 
plenty ot free air daily ; another parcel of the 
fame feedbags may, about the beginning or 
towards the middle of May, when the weather 
is fettled tolerably warm, he planted out into 
the full ground, taking oppoitunity of fliowr-ry 
weather; and plant them either at once where 
they are to remain, or in nurfery-beds, in 
rows half a foot at lead afunder; being tarc- 
tul to give water diiedlly, repeating it occa- 
lionally in dry weather, together with occa- 
fional {hade, where convenient, in funny 
days, till the plants arc well rooted afrclh. 
And when thole time pricked out both in the 
hot-bed, and in the nuifary-beds in the open 
ground, have had three or four weeks growth, 
or till from fix or eight to ten or twelve inch¬ 
es high, t!;ey may I'-e trar.fpluntcd with balls 
of earth, w ithout hardly any check by their 
removal; or fomc in the nurfery-bed, in the 
full ground, may be permitted to Hand till 
they (how bloom fulHcicnt to difeover which 
are double and which tingle-flowered, and 
then chufing only the heft forts accordingly, 
removing tlrcm with a ball of earth abotu 
their roots as aforefaid, into the botders and 
pots, or other places intended: obferving ct 
the whole, in difpoting them in the borders, 
to plant them at from hve at lcaft to ten feet 
iiiftancc from one another, and dUlribute the 


different forts fo as to effe£k diverfity, water¬ 
ing them diredlly, and at times till frclh/ 
rooted. 

Or, if intended to plant the whole imme¬ 
diately out from the feed-bed into the borders, 
&cc. finally to remain, as often pra£tifed,jo 
fave time and trouble ; and that if you woiuS*. 
cultivate only the fined forts, mav plant two- 
or three plants nearly clofc together in patches, 
about the borders, the aforementioned didance, 
or in pots, £cc. and as foon as they fhovv their 
flowers large enough to judge of tfieir proper¬ 
ties, may clear away the word, and leave 
only one of the bed forts in each patch, or 
pot. 

I.ikewifc, when intended to plant any it', 
pots, to adorn fore courts, &c. always fc-lccl 
the very bed doubles of the fined colours, 
from among thofc which have been prcvioul- 
ly piicked out in nurfery-beds', and remained 
to fbow bloom, tianfplunting them with balls- 
of earth into the pots, giving plenty of wa¬ 
ter, and place them in a lhady border, &c. till 
they have taken good root; then remove the 
pots of plants where wanted. 

Railing them in the open ground.—In de¬ 
fault of hot-beds, &c. may raifealbthc varieties 
of thefc plants in the full ground, but the feed 
mud not be fown before April, when, if con¬ 
venient to cover w ith mats, or glades, &cc . of 
nights and cold weather, mav low in tlie be¬ 
ginning of that month : otlicTvfcne not gene¬ 
rally till towards the middle: chufing fome 
warm licit border, fow the feed cither iiv 
rtiallow dulls near half an inch deep, or all 
over the furface, and covered thinly with 
cartli, or raked in evenly ; obferving, that if 
the place is defended with any fpaiehund- 
glaflcs, or frames and lights, or even with 
hoop-arches for the fupport of mats, it will be 
of much advantage in affording flicker in cold 
nights; however, this fowing often iucccctk 
tolerably well without any coveting, though 
probably not come fo forward as thofc that 
have occafional {helttM. 

When the plants thus railed are from about 
three to five or fix inches high, as formerly, 
noticed in the hot-hed culture, they ihoul d.h<*. 
planted out either finally into or, 

it fina.il, planted in nurlcry-Heds for a little 
iinc; then tranfplamcd where they arc to,ie- 
main, as before ^dire&ed. 

As to future* culture of all thefc plants, 
after being finally planted out, give occalional 
waterings the firft week or fortnight till they 
have taken root, as before adviicil; and after 
being advanced in growth, place fome flakes 
where needful to the ftrongeft large-headed 
plains, one Hake to each; likewife trim otL 
» low 
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few llraggling branches near the bottom, and 
long ramblers of the top or head' juft to pre¬ 
serve a little regularity, more particularly in 
the Tagetcs patula, which is apt to ramble con- 
fiderabiy. 

^yThove planted in pots will require conftant 
(''watering, three times a week at leaft, or even 
every morning or evening in very dry hot 
weather. 

Saving Seed of alt the Sorts. 

As to Saving the feed of thefe plants, they 
ripen abundance in September; but it fhould 
be collected only from the fineft double 
flowers, to pirfcrve the iefpe£live varieties 
in as true pcrle<Slion as poflihle, which, with¬ 
out this prefaution, arc apt to degenerate con- 
fiderably; therefore gather only the prime 
large heads of feed; whiclt, after being fpread 
tt» dry properly, may cither be beat or lubhed 
out, or retained in .the 1 leads; putting die 
whole up in bags or boxes till Spring, for 
fowing. ’ 

Always fave frcfli feeds .every year; for 
thofc more than one year old rarclv grow. 

TAMARINDUS. •' •. 

Tamarind tree. 

It is a lafge elegant tree of Indian growth, 
adorned with ting pinnated leaves, and bunches 
of tripetalous flowers; and is retained here in 
our (loves for variety. 

Clals and ord.gr, Triandria AJonogyuia. 

GharaflcT!.] Calyx, four plane,oval, acute 
leaves, coloured and deciduous. Corolla, 
three oval, plicated, equal, riling, fpieading 
petals, the length of the calyx, with room for 
a fourth and lowcrt petal, &c. Stamina, 
three awl-fhapcd, riling filaments in the fuius of 
the calyx, inched towards the < orolla, and with 
oval incumbent antherm. Pistillum, an 
oblong, pedicillatcd get men, awl-fhaped, lifing 
ftylc, and (hitkith ftigma. Pericarpium, a 
Umg, comprclfed, unilocular pod, having a 
double bark, and contains generally three an¬ 
gular feeds. 

There is but one fpecics, viz. 

Tamar Indus indieus. 

Indian Tamarind tree. J Rifes with a large 
dividing into a veiy branchy fpreading 
head,'grow;:. j :< h fty or fixty feet high, covered 
with a brown*barh; long abiuptly-pinnatcd 
leaves of fixteen or eighteen pair of oval lobes, 
not terminated by an odd one; and at the 
axillas of the leaves loofe bunches of rcddifli 
flowers, fuccccded by feed-potls full of an acid 
pidp, furroundiug the feeds; hut do not ripen 
in England. 

The feed-pods of this tree are the tamarinds 
ufed in medicine, being of a ptdpy acid nature, 
excellent to quench thirft, and allay heat; and 


are imported hither from the Weft and Eaft 

Indies, preferred in fugar. 

This tree is a native of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, alfo of ./Egypt and Arabia ; and from 
which countries it was firft introduced into 
the European gardens for variety; where it 
requires the oonftaiu protection of a ftove all 
the year; fo mull be kept always in pots, and 
continued couftamly in that department, and 
managed as the oilier woody exotics of the 
ftove. collc&ion. 

It is propagated, by feeds obtained from 
abroad, which fow in fpriug, in pots of li.,ht 
earth, and plunged in a hot-bed or bark lied 
in the ftove, 6 c c. where tney will readily come 
up; and when the fecdlings arc tune or four 
inches high, prick them out in feparue (mail 
pots, giving water, and plunge them again iu 
the hot-bed, repeating the waterings, and givs 
occafional /hade from the fun till frcfli “oot< tl: 
and as the plants advance in giowth, fliifo- 
them into larger pots, and keep them always 
in the bark-ftove. 

TAMAR IX. 

Tamarifk-trce. 

Confifts of two hardy deciduous tree and 
flirub kinds, for variety in the lhrubbcry com¬ 
partments, garni (lied with narrow, finely-di¬ 
vided leaves, and numerous fmall pentapeta- 
lous flowers in loofe fpikes at the ends of the 
branches. 

Clals and order, Pentandiia Trigyniq. 

Characters.] Calyx is obtule, divided into 
five ohtuie, crcdl fegments, and permanent. 
Corolla, five oval, concave, fpreading 
petals. Stamina, five or ten capillary fila¬ 
ments, having roundilh anthcrx. Pistil- 
U’M, an acuminated germen, no ftyle, but 
three oblong feathery icvolutc ftiginas. Pe¬ 
ricarp t cm, an oblong acuminated trique¬ 
trous, trivalved, unilocular capfulc, having nu¬ 
merous huall downy feeds. 

There are only two fpccies in our gardens, 
the one fomewhat of the tree kind, the other a 
lhrub, both deciduous hardy exotics, -and re¬ 
markable for one producing' pentandrous, and 
the other decandrous flowers; and both of 
which arc very ornamental. 

The fpccies are, 

1. Tamar ix gallica. 

French Tamari/k.] Grows fourteen or fiy- 
teen feet high, with (lender fpreading irregular 
branches, covered with rcddifli and brown 
bark; narrow, finely-divided leaves, having 
the indentures imbricated, or lie over one 
another like feales of filh ; and numerous 
fmall, pale-red, pentandious flowers in loofe 
fpikes at the ends of the branches. 

2. Tamar ix german:* j. 


Gennan 
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German Tamar i/k. ] Grows eight or ten fectlnials, are the principal fpecics in this genus, 
high, branching credtly, covered with a yel-1fometimes raifed for variety in the pleafure- 
lowifh hark ; imall, divided, (caly, Hght-gieen ground. and for medical ides ; are voluhilate 
leaves; and numerous, larger decandrous climbers, rifing by firppovt unity feet high, 
flowers in loofe fpikes at the ends of the garnidied vs, ith licair-lh r/\l and trifid leaves, 
branches. and bunches of apei .Ions dicecious male ai^d 

Both thefe fpecics of Tamarix begin flower- ieinalc flowers of m* hea.i'y 
ing in July, and as they arc produced nu- Clafs and order. J'lacciu Ucxandria. 

incroufly towards the ends of all tin: branches Charafler r.j Cai.vx, male and female 

in large loofe fpikes, they appear very con- flowers on fepsrate punts, tire males having 
fpicuous and ornamental; for though the a fix-leavtd cup, and the females a mono¬ 
flowers arc fcparatcly final], they are very phvllous ‘one divided into fix parts. Co- 
numerous, and elofely placed in each fpike; roll A, no petals. Stamina, fix fimple 
and which in the firfl fpecics have each bur filaments in the males, with ereift antherse. 
five (lamina, (pentandria ), and in the fccond Pistil lpm, in the female flowers, an oh, 
fpecics ten flamina, (decandria), each flower long germen under the calyx, cyfmdric fl\le, 
fucceedcd by oblong three-cornered capfnles, having three reflexed cmarginated ftigmas. 
full of downy feed, rarely ripening in Eng- Pericarrutm, an oval trilocular bacca, 
land. having two globular bids. 

Thefe (hrubs are proper ornaments for de- There arc but two fpeJes one an inhabi¬ 
corating the (lirubbcrv, and all hardy decidu- tant of England, &c. among hedges and bulb¬ 
ous plantations; as they exhibit a very con- cs, and the oilier of the ifland Crete; arc both 
fpicuous variety, both in their beautiful to- large flelhy-rootcd plan:®, peiennial in root, 
liage, and fine fpikes of flowers. but with annual ituil.s. 

They will luccced in almofl any foil and r. Tamos commuxi.*. 

fituation ; and may be had at the public Common B'acl- B> ionv. j Hath a very large, 

nurferies; and being in pofleflion of a few, thick, flefhv r >w*., covered with *a Mat killi- 
may foon encrcafc them plentcoully as be- brown (kin, finding up Img* t wining-rlinib- 
Jow. ing flalks, winding round any fupport ten or 

Afcthcd of Propagation. twelve feet high ; hcart-ih iped, undivided. 

They are propagated moil readily by cut- fmouth leaves , and long ln«*t lies of white 
ting.s, alfo occasionally by layers ; though they flowers from the fides of tlie Aults', fucceedeil 
generally grow' very freely by cuttings. by oval red berries. 

By Cuttings.—They will readily grow by It grows wild under hedges, &cc. in Eng- 
cuttings of tlie young (boots; and the propet land, but is fometimes admitted in gardens 
fcafon for planting them is either in autumn, as a climber for variety ; and is efteemed of 
any time in O&obcr or November or in tlie great efficacy in medicine, 
fpring, in February or March, in open weather; i. Tamps erotica. 

chufing therefore a quantity of cuttings, young Cretan Black B> tony.] Hath a large, flefliy 
(hoots of the year, and plant them in a fhadv root, twining-climbing flalks, mounting by 
border, or any moift ground, in rows a foot fuppmt ten or twelve feet high ; trifid, or 
afUndet, thev will be well rooted by the fol- three-lobcd leaves; and bunches of whitilh 
Jowing autumn ; when, if necelfary, they may flowers at the fides of the branches, fucceedeil 
be tranfplanted in wider tows, and in two or by red berries. 

three years they will be ready for the fhrub Both the fpecics flower in June and July ; 
betv. ■ the flovvcts ate ftnall, and without petals; 

By Lavers. —The young (hoots arc the pro- and are fun ceded in the female plants by ber- 

per patts to lay, and the autumn or c srly part ties ripening to a red colour in 
of winter is the fc-.fon for laying tfitm ; having two feeds. See the Ch^rtflTri i 7 
which perform by flit-laying, and let them They are both hardy perennials that arc 
remain a year; then examine them, and abiding in root, producing new flalks anrfu- 
plant off fuch as are rooted in nurfety rows ally in fpring ; will grow any where in the 
till wanted. full ground under (hrubs and buflics; and a 

They may alfo be raifed from feed fown few of each fort may be introduced in the 
in a moift border as foon as it can be ob- herbaceous collection for variety and obfr.rva- 
tained. ti«»n, itt thickets, woods, and wilderncfs plan- 

TAMUS. tarions, among other climbers ; and may be 

BJaok Briony. there raifed both from feed and roots, planted 

Two hardy, herbaceous, climbing peren- at once, where they are to remain near the 

(hrubs 
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(hrubs and bufhes, and fuffered to run and 
climb over their branches, and any adjacent 
fupport. 

Some may alfo be cultivated in any by 
place for medical ufe, particularly the firic] 
fort, as being the mod common and the mod 
, -e^fily obtained, either the feed to fow, or roots 
to plant, as below. 

Both the fpecies are eafily propagated by 
feed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed.—The berries ripen in autumn, 
which tiiould be fown foon after, that they 
may more certainly grow the firft fpring. 
Sowing fame at once where they are to re¬ 
main, in patchy between Ihrubs, &c. four or 
five feeds irrtfplace half an inch deep ; others 
may be fown in beds, either to remain, or for 
tranf'plantution. 

By parting the Roots.—The old roots of¬ 
ten furnitii oiF-fcts, which fltould be flipped off' 
early in autumn or fpring, and planted at 
once where they ate to remain. 

'J AM, or Tanker’s Bark, for making 
hot-beds, t ailed bark beds. 

Tanuci’s Bark, commonly called Amply 
Tan or Bark, is the Bark of the oak-tree, 
peeled tiicntrum when felled in the woods 
for timber, of which there are generally great 
fall- made cveryTpring, when all tue nark is 
det t lied for the tanner’s ufe in tunning ot 
le t.ier, being ptvvioufly chopped or ground 
to pieces ; ;»id,fitter being uied for that pur- 
pole, and cud out of the tan-vats, becomes a 
valuable material in gardening, for making 
thofe kinds ot hot-beds commonly called 
bark-beds, which are conflict ably the mod 
criedu.«1 it >t-heds in ufe, for the culture of 
mod kinds of tender exotics, that require aid 
of artitidal heat in mis climate all the year in 
doves, ike. being generally made in an oblong 
pit or cavity Ax or eight feet wide, and three 
deep, the length at pleature (ice Bark-Bed 
and Stove) ; and the hot bed being, in fub- 
flatuc, the width and depth, 6ic. as above, it 
produi cs a vety tubftuiuial, though moderate, 
uniform, and durable iie.t, not fo apt as dung 
hot-beds to beat vehemently, and endanger 
bin ning the plants, nor lend up a noxi >us 
flea iff; find ’he heat is of three times longer 
duration, and %orc eafilv managed ; for a 
Batjc hot-brd will fupport its heat near a 
year, with the afliflamc of a little fretli Tan 
added every thtec or tour mouths, forcing up 
the old and ne.v together each time. See 
Bark-Bed and Stove, fltc. 

Therefore this valuable material, Tan or 
Bark, for the purpole ot making hot-beds, is 
the caft-off Tan ot the tan-yards ; which, 
however) they preferve in lloie with the ut- 


moft care for fale to the gardeners, being 
careful to have that which is tolerably freih 
out of the tan-vats, and that of proper quality, 
for there are different forts, fome being chop¬ 
ped or ground moderately large, fome mid- 
dling, and fome cut very Anal], to make it go 
rhe farther for particular purpofes of tanning, 
though not near fo proper for the gardener's 
purpofc as the middling or larger fort; but 
the largeft of all heats the mod violently, the 
middling more moderate and durable, and the 
finall fort foon becomes earthy, and declines 
its heat; fo that the middling Tan is preferable 
for general ufe: however, as there is now 
fuch an univerfal demand for this article, the 
deiired fort is not always to be readily obtain¬ 
ed ; therefore, we are often obliged to put up 
with a mixture of all forts. 

But for the particulars refpe&ing the choice 
and preparation of the Tan or Bark, and 
method of forming it into a hot-bed, and 
management thereof, fee Bark-Bed, Bark- 
Pxt, Forcing-Frame, and Stove. 
TANACETUM. 

Tanfey. 

This genus comprifes herbaceous and flirub- 
bv perennials for the kitchen-garden, plea- 
fure-ground, and green-houfc collections, all 
of upright growth, from two or three to eight 
or ten feet high, garnilhed with bipinnated, 
pinnated, and entire leaves, in the different 
fpecies ; and the branches terminated by nu¬ 
merous compound flowers, in umbellate and 
cm yinbous bunches. 

Clafs and order, Syngencjia Polygamies Su¬ 
per flu a. 

Chambers .] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a hemilpherical, imbricated general 
cup. Corolla, numerous tubular, quin- 
quedented, hermaphrodite florets in the difle, 
and trifid female florets in the radius. Sta¬ 
mina, five lliort capillary filaments, with 
cylindric anthers, in the hermaphrodite flo¬ 
rets. Pistillum, an oblong germen, (len¬ 
der ftyle, having in the hermaphrodites a bifid 
levolute ftig.na, and t .vo reflexed ftigmas in 
the females. Pericardium, none ; a Angle 
feed in each floret, placed on the convex naked 
receptacle. 

There arc many fpecies of Tanacetum, 
though not above Ax or (even efteeined for 
culture in our gardens ; three of which are 
hardy, herbaceous perennials for the full 
ground, and font are of (lirubby growth for 
the grecn-houfe. 

Hardy herbaceous kinds. 

Under this head is cmnprifed the common 
Tanfey with varieties, Collin try or Alccoafl, 
and Siberian Tanfey ; all hardy, fibrous-routed 

perennials. 
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.perennials, abiding in root, but •with (talks 
■riling every fpring and decaying in autumn. 

1. T A N A CiE T U M vulgar e. 

Common Garden Tanfey .J Hath a fibrous, 
tough, creeping root; large, bipinnated, cut, 
fer rated leaves, of a ft long agreeable odour; 
and upright, channeled ftalks, branching 
erectly, two or thiee feet high ; all crowned 
-with umbels of yellow (lowers in July and 
Auguft. 

Fane ties. J, Common plane-leaved Tanfey, 
-Curled-leaved.—Variegated-leaved.—Scent- 
lefs Tanfey. 

The common fort grows wild in England, 
Are. by road (ides, and on the borders of fields, 
and fides of banks, &c. but which, and its va¬ 
rieties, have been long employed in our gar¬ 
dens, both as culinary and medical herbs ; 
and, fometimes as ornamental plants: but for 
•latter purpofe the curled-leaved and variegat¬ 
ed forts merit the mod refpedt ; the curied- 
•fort in -particular having very large thick? 
leaves, moll beautifully curled, appearing 
double as it were, anil is of a heightened 
grateful fragrance ; which, therefore, together 
-with the variegated fort, demand a place in 
•every ornamental collection, where tliey will 
-exhibit a very confpicuous diverfity. 

However this herb, for its ceconomical ufes 
in the kitchen and medicine, merits culture in 
every garden, the leaves being fometimes ufed 
in fallads while young and tender in the fpring, 
and for making Tanley-cakes, puddings, &c. 
and the leaves, feeds, and flowers, arc laid to 
be a certain remedy to deftroy worm* in the 
human body. 

This herb, therefore, merits culture in 
•every kitchen-garden, planting flips of the 
root in beds, in rows a foot alunder, where 
it will abide many years. 

2. Takacktum Balfamita. 

Balfamita Afajtr, commonly called Coflmaty 

or AlecsaJ}.] Hath a thick, fibrated, flefliy, 
creeping root; oval, entire, ferrated leaves, 
upiighr, round, branchy ftalks, a yard high, 
and the ftalks and branches terminated by co- 
lymbous bunches of deep-yellow flowers in 
Auguft. 

It is an odoriferous plant, formerly in much 
•eiteem both as a culinary and medical iK'rb, 
and as fuch is ftill cultivated in fome kitchen 
gardens, planted as the common Tanfey. 

3. Ta N AC ET i’ ytfibericum. 

Siberian Tanfey. ] Hath a thick, fibrous, 
.deeping root; pinnated leaves, having very 
narrow foliola or pinna, ending in two or 
three points *, upright branchy Hulks two feet 
Jiigh: and at the axillas and termination of the 


flalk9, fmooth, corymbofe bunches of yellow 
flowers, in June ana July. 

All thefc herbaceous kinds are durable in 
root, but annual in leaf and (talk. 

Tender Jhrubby kinds for the grecn-houfe. 

Confifts of four flirubby Ipecics, moftly 
evergreens, originally from ./Ethiopia in Afri¬ 
ca, and require the (helter of a green-houfe 
here in winter : they rife with flirubby items 
and branches from three or four to eight or 
ten feet high; ornamented with pinnated and 
pinnatifid leaves, and hunches of yellow, com¬ 
pound flowers at the end of the branches. 

4. Tanacet>um fuff uticofum. 

Under-Jhrubby ^EthiopianTanfey. ] Rifes 

with under-ihrubby branching' uems, three or 
four feet high, pinnated multifid leaves, of 
many very narrow lobes, fub-divided into 
acute parts, and roundifh bunches of briglu- 
yellow flowers at the ends of the branches. 

5. TANACETUM frutefeens. 

Shrubby African Tanfey. J Rifes with a 
woody firm Item, branching fix or eight feet 
high ; pinnatifid leaves, with fpenr-fliaped ob- 
tufe entire fegments or lobes; and loundifh 
bunches of iulphur-coloured flowers at the 
ends of the branches. 

6. Tanacetum crithmifolinm. 

Samphire-leaved Shrubby Tanfey .] Rifes 

with a flirubby (lem, branching five or fix 
feet high ; pinnated leaves, with very narrow 
entire lobes, remote from 8ne .'mother, and 
corymbofe bunches of yellow flowers at the 
ends of the branches. 

7. Tanacetum fiabelliforme. 

Fan-Jhaped Jhrubby Tanjcy.l Rifes with a 

flirubby (lem and branches three feet high: 
garni 111 cd with deltoid, fawed leaves, and yel¬ 
low flowers in a corymbous, terminating the 
branches. 

AH thefc fevea fpccics of Tanacetum , both 
herbaceous and flirubby kinds, flower very 
abundantly every fummer, though not all 
eftccmcd ornamental; but the fhruhby kind# 
in particular molt of all: the flowers of all 
the forts arc feparately fmaltifli, but being col¬ 
lected into numerous large umbellate anil co¬ 
rymbofe bunches at the top of the ftalks and, 
branches, appear very confpic^r-i? 1 aJfu 
ing compound, each main flower is compofed 
of many fmallcr ones, all within one geijcral 
cup, and arc fuccecdcd by plenty of ripe 
feed in autumn, more especially the herbace¬ 
ous kinds. 

The three herbaceous Tanacctums are very 
hardy fibrous-rooted perennials, that profper 
in almolt any foil and fituation, and are <n 
great duration in root, which alio creeps ami 
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fyrekd* very ftonfiderably; bfwhkhtheplants,] raked in, theywiH foon come up, and i« 
propagated abundantly, and fncivafing into July the plants wUl be fit to prick out in beds, 
large bunches, require .trimming or cutting in rows a foot afunder; fome to remain,, and 
in all round occafionaily, to keep them within others to be tranfplanted in autumn, where 
moderate bounds, efpccially the common Tan- required. 

fipy, and varieties. The two firft fpecies in Shrubby kinds —All the four Ihrubby forts 
particular, are the moft common in England, are eafily propagated by .cuttings of the 
nnd are cultivated in kitchen-gardens as culi- branches. 

nary aromatic herbs; but more commrinly the The cuttings maybe planted anytime in 
Tanacetum vulgare ; planting flips of the root fpring and fummer, chafing the young and 
of each fort in autumn or fpring, in rows a mod robuft (boots, which cut off in propor- 
foot afunder. They may alfo be all employ- tionable lengths; and if early in fpring, Sic. 
cd to divcrlity the compartments of the pica- may plant them in pots of good earthf feve- 
furc-giound, among other large herbaceous ral in each, and plunge them in a hot-bed, 
perennials. where they will be rooted, and fit for pottiiv* 

And as to culture of thefe herbaceous kinds, ofl' feparatcly in fix weeks; or, if in dimmer^ 
it con lifts principally in keeping them free the young (hoots may be planted in the full 
from weeds, and cutting down the decayed ground, in a ihady border, or where they 
(talks annually in autumn; and as the roots may be (haded with mats from the fun; or 
junta fa (aft into large bunches, fpreading planted in pots, and placed in the lliadej or 
■widely round, they require cutting in, or to rather under a garden frame. Sic. and (haded 
bo flipped occalionalJy, which otherwife arc occafionaily; in all of which methods giving 
apt to ovn-run the ground; and to dig be- plenty of water, they will readily take root; 
tween the plants annually, in common with but thofc in the hot-hed will be forwanlcft; 
Other iuch-like perennials. they however will all be well rooted the lame 

The four, Ihrubby Tanacetums being exotics feaion, and fliould then be tranfplanted in 
from hot countries in Africa, arc fomewhat feparate pots, tlieu managed as other ihrubby 
tender here, buuhey only require Ihelter from green-houi'e plants. See Green-house 
froft; fo mult always be kept-in pots, and de- Plants. 
poiired among the grecn-houfc plants, and TARCHONANTHUS. 
treated as othei® llirubby exotics of that col- Shrubby African Flea-bane, 
ledtion; in which they will effedi a very It is a ihrubby ever-green exotic of a?Ethi- 
agrccable variety at all times of the year, but opia, for the green-houi'e collection; adorned 
more particularly all fummer and autumn, with oval leaves, and compound flowers, 
when in flower. They generally begin flow- Clafs and order, Syngcncjiu Pohgamia J£~ 
ering the early part of fummer, and continue quails. 

moltly til! the end of autumn ; but are rarely Charaflcrs .] Calyx, a compound flower, 
fuccceded by good l ipe feeds in England. having a monophyllous, top-Ihaped, feptem- 

Pripagation of all the forts. fid, coloured, permanent cup. Corolla, 

Herbaceous kinds .—All the herbaceous fpe- the compound flower is uniform, of many 
cies arc propagated plentifully by parting the lunnel-lhapcd, quinquedented, hermaphrodite 
roots; allo by feed. florets. Stamina, five lhort filaments, with 

By parting the Roots.—All thefe forts mul- cylindiic anthera? longer than the corolla, 
tiply exceedingly by the root, which is the Pistillum, an oblong germcn, a ftyle dou- 
moft expeditious and ready method ol propa- ble rhe length ol tiie flower, and two gaping 
gating them; and is performed by flipping ftigmas. Pericardium, none; a (ingle iced 
or dividing the roots into flips, in autumn or in each floret, covered with down, ripening 
"Wlntv.v— the ftalks are decayed ; or early in the permanent calyx, 
in fpring, bctu*w new ftalks fhoot forth, plant- There is bur one fpecies, viz. 
ing the flips at once where they arc to remain; Tarchonanthus cenrpboratus* 
tlmfe for the kitchen-garden, (iich as the com- Camphirc-Jccnlcdjhrubhy African Flea-bane.] 

mon Tanfcy, &c. plant in anv bed or border Rifes with an upright woody Idem, branching 
a foot and a half afunder ; and thole intended out towards the top, ten or twelve feet high; ob- 
for variety in the plcafure-ground, difpofc long-oval, dWny leaves, white underneath ; 
fingly here and there, ;it eligible diflances, to and purple-violet flowers, in fpikesat the ends 
■cfl’edt a proper divcrlity. the branches. 

By Seed. — Plenty feed may be faved in It begins flowering about September, and 
autumn, which being fown in fpring follow- continues a fuccefiiun of flowers leverai 
ing, in beds of light earth, bioad-caft and months, but docs not ripen fc-ds in EughmcJ. 
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It is an evcr-green exotic from Africa, but 
lias been long introduced into our gardens for 
variety as a grcen-houfe plant, as it requires 
fhelter in winter; muft therefore be always 
cultivated in pots, and managed as other 
ihruhby exotics of this colle&ion. See G&£EN- 
house Plants. 

The propagation pf this plant is eafily ef¬ 
fected by cuttings planted in fpring or early 
part of futiuner, in pots, and plunged in a hot¬ 
bed, giving occaiional (hade and water j they 
will won emit roots the fame year, and be fit 
to pot off feparatcly in two or three months. 
Or cuttings planted in May and June, in beds 
of common earth, or in pots, and fhaded with 
mats or oiled paper fheltcrs, or covered with 
hand-glaffes, and fhaded and watered; they 
will all'o ftrike root: obferving in cither cafe, 
that when tolerably rooted towards autumn, 
they lhould be potted off feparateiy* and ma¬ 
naged as the other green-houfe plants. 
TAXUS. 

Yew-tiee. 

It is a famous hardy ever-gneen tree, of 
flately fpreading growth; a native of Eng¬ 
land, and moil parts of Europe ; and an old 
inhabitant of moil European gardens, em¬ 
ployed principally for ornamental and ufeful 
hedge-work, and detached trained figures; 
and occafionally as a rural ftandard tree for or¬ 
namental and timber plantations, in its natu¬ 
ral growth ; but has been more uuiverfaily 
cultivated for hedges, and various detached 
formal devices i as it branches out numcrouf- 
lv and clofe to the very bottom, having all 
the branches very cloleiy garnifhed with final], 
narrow, ever-green leaves, as to render it re¬ 
markably well adapted for training into any 
fort of hedges, and detached figures, &c. hence 
this tree was cultivated in great abundance for 
that purpofe in ar.cient gardening.——See 
Hedges, Pleasure-Ground, &c. 

C’iufs and order, Dicecia Monadtlphia. 

(Jiuvallers .] Calyx, malt and female flow¬ 
ers apart, on ieparate trees, having no calyx ; 
but a germ or bud, like a four-leaved cup. 
Corolla, no petals. Stamina, numerous 
filaments in the males, coalcfcc in a column 
below, crowned with pcitated depreffed an- 
therze, having obtufc odtofid margins, and 
©pen on each fide the bafe, difchaiging the 
farina or pollen. Fistillum, in the females, 
an ova], acuminated germen, no flyle, but an 
acute fligtna. Pericarpium, a fmall fuc- 
culcnt red-berry, fuccecds the female flowers, 
lengthened below, and globular at top, cover¬ 
ed by a proper coat lielow ; and includes one- 
oval feed, prominent beyond the bet ry. 


There are fevcral fpecies, but not more than 
one common in Europe, which is, 

i. Ta x us baccata. 

(Berry-bearing Taxus)—or Common Yew- 
tree."] Rifes with an upright trunk, and very 
branchy fpreading head, thirty or forty feet 
high or more, very clofely garhifhed’ with • 
fmall, narrow, fliff, dark-green leaves, grow¬ 
ing near together, and very fmall, apetalous, 
ycllowifh flowers, male and female, on dif¬ 
ferent trees, in cluftcrs, at the tides of the 
branches, fucceeded by fmall, red, pulpy juicy 
berries, containing the feed, ripe in autumn. 

The following is alfo retained in fome gar¬ 
dens for variety, both in the frnibbery and in 
the grcen-houfe collection. 

Varieties.'] With very Ihort leaves—Broad 
fhining-leaved—Striped or varicgated-leavcd. 

a. Taxus nucifera. 

Nut-bearing Japanefc Yew-tree .] Having 
narrow flifl-leaves placed remote, or at a di- 
(tance from one another. 

The Yew, in all its varieties, is of the dioe¬ 
cious clafs, bearing male and female flowers, 
moflly on ieparate trees ; flowering generally 
in March, but the flowers makc t an inconli- 
dcrable appearance, and are fuccccded in the 
females by great plenty of ripe berries, ferv- 
ing as food for birds, and to fow for the work 
of propagation; as hy the berries or feed only 
the tree is generally raifed, •ffe£ted in great 
abundance in a bed of common earth, as di¬ 
rected under the article of their Propagation. 

This tree. Common Yew, and varieties, 
are very hardy ever-greens, wliofe verdure af- 
fumes a dark melancholy hue, of a malignant 
nature : arc all hardy enough to profper in 
any common foil, even often in the moll bar¬ 
ren, cold fituations, as may be obferved in 
many parts of England, where the tree grows 
naturally, arriving to a large fizc, fit to fell 
for timber; which being of a very hard dura¬ 
ble nature, is valuable for many ufeful pur- 
pofes : and it is by fome affirmed, that bed¬ 
heads made of Yew, will not be approached 
by hugs. 

But in refpeft, however, to its merit jn^ 
gardening, it may be employed vay 
as an ornamental cvcr-grren ;«dfo as a foreft 
tree, both for ornament and ufe, as before ob¬ 
ferved. Formerly it was greatly employed 
for hedges, and detached trained figutes, in 
various ornamental forms, iuplcafure-grounds; 
but now feidom ufed in England for tbefe pur- 
pofes, fince all formal works of that nature 
arc moilly banifhed our gardens, and inftcad 
thereof it is employed irf its natural Hate, in 
Ihrubberics, and other ornamental plantations, 
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principally of the ever-green tribe; being thefe 
permitted to aflfume its natural growth, in 
common with other rural trees and flirubs; 
fometimes alfo planted as detached ftandards, 
in extenfive diftant opens of gral's ground, in 
parks and fides of hills, Sec. for variety, and 
fuffered to grow in the order of nature 5 like- 
wife is very proper to be introduced as a foreft 
trc« in timber plantations, of the cver-green 
kind particularly (fee Forest-Trees and 
Plaktations) ; and for hedge-work, where 
any internal hedges arc required, either for 
ornament or fheltcr, no tree is better calcu¬ 
lated, or fo proper in t’nany cafes, it forming 
the clofeft, moderate-growing hedge of 

any tree of The ever-grcen cohesion. It is 
aim peculiarly calculated tor training into any 
formal or fancy figure, both in hedge-work, 
and as detached objects, for, by reafon of its 
branches and leaves growing exceedingly clofc, 
and .'hooting very moderate and regular, they 
may be readily trained, by clipping, into any 
form: and as a hedge for {heifer in nurfery- 

S rounds, &c. to defend the more render or 
elieatc young plants, a Yew hedge is well 
adapted. wBut as an outward hedge for a 
fence, it is *not fo well calculated as a holly 
or hawthorn hedge. See Hedges. 

For all of the above purpofes may this not¬ 
ed tree be moft eafily trained, and for which 
it fliould be proceeded with accordingly, in its 
minor growth in the nurfery; that if for hedges 
or any fancy figures, fuffer the plants to branoh 
away immediately from the very bottom, and 
tut them with garden {hears once or twice 
every iummei, to form them for the purpofes 
intended ; and if defigned tor the fhrubbery 
and other rural plantations, prune them up a 
little at bottom to a fingle (lem, and fuffer the 
head to branch out on all tides and top dif- 
fu fivelv ; like wife, if for larger detached 
iiandaids, trim tip the {terns gradually to ele¬ 
vate them in proportion; and encourage the 
head to branch out, and fpread its branches 
widely around according to nature. 

Yew hedges, and detached fancy figures, 
were in fo great repute foimerlv, when no* 
lb- g ’.v ,r uniform defigns in gardening pre¬ 
vailed, that, :•* plcafurc-grounds particularly, 
moft of the divifions or quarters were fur- 
rdtmded with thefc fort of hedges, Sic. fo as 
in a manner to {hut nut all other tices, flirubs. 
and flowers, from the fight of perlons in the 
adjacent walks; and nothing hardly hut Yew 
hedges were to be fecn on every lide: hence 
many fuch gardens being, in a manner, del 
titute of vaiiety and entertainment, thefe and 
other fuuilar hedge-work, becoming in ahnofi 
general difrepute, wetc rooted out by degrees, 
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and the gardens laid out in more open rural 
defigns, in imitation of nature, exhibiting all 
the various plants to open view, from the con¬ 
tiguous walks and lawns. So that in modem 
defigns, hardly any Yew hedges are admitted 
by way of ornament, or othervvife ; or even 
fo much as a lingle detached Yew, trained in 
any uniform manner. However, fometimes, 
in extenfivc grounds, Yew hedges, and other 
formal Yew figures, were fo judicioufly ar- 
ranged^ and trained, as to exhibit an ornamen¬ 
tal appearance at firfl: entrance, efpecially 
where they were not too prevalent; though 
fhould be introduced with great moderation 
and caution in the internal diftridts, not to 
obftrudf the profpedt, or {hut out from fight 
the view of any defirablc objedt within the 
garden. 

But Yew trees, in their natural growth, are 
eligible to introduce in any large decorative 
plantations to increafe the variety; though 
fomc perfons rcjedt the Yew, on account of 
the gloomy mournful afpedt of its verdure, 
and poifonous quality ; others again admire it 
for its folemn appearance, which effedts a re¬ 
markably good contrail with the other more 
lively evergreens; and as to its baneful cfFcdls, 
ir is certain the leaves are of a poifonous 
nature, and it is faid was formerly ufed in 
compounding poifons. Hence fome authors 
have diftinguifhed this tree by the name of 
Tax us lethifera, the death bringing Yew ; 
and hereby, fay they, it is looked on as a 
fymbol of mortality, and for that reafon plant¬ 
ed in church-yards to remind people of their 
approaching fate. It is certain that many ac¬ 
cidents have happened to cattle, both h’orfes 
and cows, by eating the leaves and young 
{hoots of Yew, efpecially the clippings of 
Yew hedges, which, when they have lain in 
the fun a day or two, and half dried, fome 
cattle, particulaily cows, will fometimes eat 
them very greedily ; fo that every one ought 
to be remarkably careful either to burn the 
clippings of thefe trees, or put them quite out 
of the way of cattle, and not carelefly call 
them over the wall or hedge, into lanes, high¬ 
ways, or on rubbilh heaps, where cattle fre¬ 
quently come. 

Young plantable Yews for all the fore- 
incntioncd purpofes may be procured at moft 
of the public nurfery-grounds, at a moderate 
rate ; or may eafily raife them abundantly 
from feed, of a competent fize, in a few years, 
fur final tranfplantation ; i. e. from two or 
three to five or fix feet high; though this tree 
I may be removed occafionally at (even or eight - 
Icct height, if required, to form an immediate 
high hedge, See. for the root being remark a - 
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My fibrous, the earth adheres clofe in a lump, 
fo as to admit of removing large plants readily 
with a ball, to the places allotted them ; fup- 
plying them with due waterings. 

Method of Propagation, Isk. 

The propagation of this tree is effe&ed 
principally bv feed, which ripen plenteouily 
in autumn, and mav be fown in any bed or 
border in the open ground, either as loon as 
ripe, or in fpring. It may alfo be propagated 
by layers and cuttings. 

By Seed.—It is mull advifable to raife the 
principal fupply from feed; which if fown in 
autumn it will expedite the germination fo far, 
as fome part will rife the fpting following ; 
hut if not fown till fpring, they generally all 
jctiuin in the ground till the iecoml year be¬ 
fore they come up, though if the feeds or ber¬ 
ries are preserved m earth 01 fand till fjmiig, 
then lown, they will all rife together in equal 
growth, more plentiful and regular tf.au the 
nuumin fo wings: liowcvei, every one may lui: 
tlicir owu convenience or inclination, in the 
time of lowing ; and having therefore procur¬ 
ed a due quantity of thj Yew berries, dwelled 
of the pulp or mucilage, low them in. beds of 
light earth, either in lliullow drillsfrirf>[.fcatter- 
cd over the fiurfucc of the lied, and coveted 
near an inch deep with light mould, out of 
the alleys, or eU'cwhere. Iking thus fown, 
no farther cate is icquired but keeping the 
beds clean from weeds, both before and utter 
the plants come up; giving alio oc< afional 
waterings in dry weather, in lpring and fum- 
incr, which will forward and it lengthen the 
feediings in their growth: continuing this care 
of occalional waterings and weeding, let the. 
feediings have two years growth in the fcul 
lied; then in autumn or fpring prepare Ionic 
ground into four-fcct-w ide beds, and lieu- 
plant them out in nurfery rows, a foot utuu- 
der, to remain two, three, or four years; 
when fome mav cither be planted out finally 
h,r hedges, if requited ; others in the nurfery 
qua: r tr.i, in rows, two or thiee fevt afuiulcr. 
and there trained for the purpolcs they are in¬ 
tended, according to the hints bcfoic given. 

After growing in the nurfery till they ob¬ 
tain from halt a vaid to four or live feet fta- 
tprev they mav be finally tianfplanted in,au- 
tumn cr "fining, for their intended put poles ; 
they will rk. with a large fpread of roots, and 
fornetimes with rood balls (>t earth, it thought 
neceffary in franfplauting any of laVge growth; 
und fhould be planted m their allotted places, 
as foon after removal as pofuble, giving each 
plant a good watering. . 

As to futures cultute, thofe to be trained in 
hedges, ftc. mull be clipped or thorn annu¬ 


ally, once or twice in the futntner (fee 
Hedges); and thofe in (hrubbcrics, and 
other rural plantations, require only fome of 
the lower branches pruned up occalionally to 
a fingle Item ; but permit the head generally 
to fpread agreeably to its natural mode of 
growth, except juft reducing any conlidera- 
ble rambling branch, &c. 

Remark, as to the ftriped or variegafcxl 
Yews and other varieties, that in order to 
continue them exactly the fame, the propaga¬ 
tion of tliem fhould generally be effe&ed by 
layers or cuttings, as they are rarely perma¬ 
nent by feediings. 

By Layers.—Young (hoots,-not more than 
a year or two old, being laid in luring, fum- 
mer, or early in autumn, many of them will 
root, and in one or two years be fit for plant¬ 
ing off into nurfery lines. 

Bv Cuttings or Slips—In March or April, 
or end of Auguft, or early in September, flip 
off a quantity of the one year’s fhoots, diveft 
them of the lower leaves, and plant them in a 
fhady border thick together, in iuuill ucnchcs, 
giving water at planting, and afterwards occa- 
iionaliv in dry hot weather ; they will he w ell 
rooted in two years, fit for traAfplamatiuu 
into wider nurfery rows. 

TELKPHIUM. True Orpine. 

Conhfts of one fpecics, a imall hardy pe¬ 
rennial pla nt, of piot umhent Derailing grow th, 
with fmall oval leaves, and (hots. terminal 
fpikes of pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentaudua Trigynia. 

C/uru£lers.] Calyx, five oblong, obtufe, 
com jvc, carinated, permanent leaves. Co¬ 
rolla, five oblong, obtufe, creel petals, 
narrowed at the bafe. Stamina, five tubu¬ 
late filaments, topped with incumbent anlhe- 
:.e. Pisru.LL’M, a tiigonous, acutegermen, 
without ftyle, crowned with three acute fitig- 
mas. 1*r.RicARi’l uM, a flulrt, thrcc-iidcJ, 
trivalvular caplulc, with one cell, turnilhcd 
with many roundilh feeds. 

Tin- fpecics is, 

Tel tI’tui'M imperati. 

I rue Oipi/ic of imperutu \, or Jdve-long.~\ 
Hath a thick,.haul, fibrous root, of a 
ifh colour ; many lluidcr, proc jjpibuit, giccn 
(talks, trailing on the grouml, eight or ten 
inches long, with finall, oval, fiiil, fmootk, 
greyifh leaves, placed alternately ; and fhoit, 
thick, i eflexed (pikes of white flowers, at the 
termination of the branches; appearing in 
Juiv, fuccecded by ripe feed', in autumn. 

This procumbent plant is proper to intro¬ 
duce for variety in any of the principal bor¬ 
ders, ike. of the plealurc-grouml, placed to¬ 
wards the ft out, in aUcuiblagc with other 

perenuia's 
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perennials for variety, and as a flowering 
plant *, allotting it a dry light foil, in which it 
will both grow more prolperoufly, and con¬ 
tinue of longer duration than in moifl: ground. 

It is propagated by Towing the feed in au¬ 
tumn or fpring, in dry light ground, either 
where intended the plants are to remain, or 
for tranfplanting; they will come up in the 
fpring, and the next year will flower and 
rirxfn feed. The propagation is alfo fometimes 
effected by off-fets, and by flips and cuttings. 
TERRACE, (from 7 bra, the Earth). 

A Terrace-walk. 

In gardening, a Terrace is a raifed bank of 
earth, See. regularly formed in an oblong 
manner to 'w'T length, broad enough to ad¬ 
mit of a lpacious level walk at top, and ele¬ 
vated fo me what confllerably above the Iqvcl 
of the general furfacc ; having the Tides uni-., 
totally doped, and laid with grafs, and..the 
top formed into a flat or level, lufficiently 
broad for a gral’s or gravel walk, of propor¬ 
tionable width, as iieieakcr noticed ; deligned 
in gardens as a high, airy walk, to command 
a better profpe.it ot the adjacent places around, 
both.within and without tide ot the gatdeu 
oct alioually, as well is to enjoy the frclh air 
in fummer more Ireely; and likewife in tiic 
former Ayle of laying our gardens a noble 
Ten ace was conhdeied as very ornamental 
in tue jdeaiure-giouud. 

As to tits tietfeffiiy elevation or height of 
a Ten ace-walk, it may be more or Ids as the 
fituaiion admits, or requires, ftom one foot 
high to one or two yards ; or even three or 
four yards or more in patticular iuuati.ms, 
and whtte there are plenty of earthy mate¬ 
rials, rubbilh, ike. cither acquired or natural, 
lor its formation ; allowing breadtn in propor¬ 
tion, from five to ten or twenty feet or more, 
and extended to any length requited, or as 
may be convenient; for terraces are lome- 
times formed on fotne naturally high, riling 
ground, to lave as much trouble as poflible, 
in bringing fluff from a diflaiu e; and are fome- 
times railed wholly ot forced materials. 

As to the proper nutation in a garden for 
a Ten.u e, this may be varied as the n.tlui .n 
filu.itiou *>t the place may require ; though in 
ancient g irdeufftg Ten aces were more com- 
mqp than at prcflnt ; tome deligned both for 
ornament and grand elevated walks, as being 
< ontidcrably railed with noble Hoping hanks, 
having fpacious walks at top for occahonal 
walkin'* ; others being intended only as a 
moderately-railed walk, fometimes extending 
in a line from the front of the manhon, oi 
(otuludled round fotne grand open divilion, 
iVC. 


Sometimes, however, in ancient defigns, a 
grand Terrace-walk was formed' next the 
houfe, ranging either parallel to the front, of" 
to one or both wings ; or extended in a per¬ 
pendicular line outward from the front of the 
main houfe to foine conflderable diffance ; and 
fometimes continued both ways ; the latter- 
generally much lefs elevated than the former. 

Sometimes alfo a Terrace-walk was carried 
round the boundary of a lawn, or other opca- 
divilion ; others, lomctitnes contrived at fotne 
outer verge ol the ground, or at thp* tehjnha- 
tion of fotne particular compartment." 

And fometimes alfo a moderately elevated^ 
Terrace was carried ulmoft all round the out¬ 
ward boundary of the pleanire giound, *ro 
command a more advantageous pvolpedt. of. 
aiie open country » 

v In refpecl to form, a Terrace is always, 
’broader at the bale than toe top, andextended 
lengthways to any diflancc required ; having 
die tides regularly Hoped, of more or lefs ac¬ 
clivity, as the widtn, heigit, and iituation 
admit or tcquirc. Sometime*‘both fldes are 
iloped, and iomatimes only one fide, the other 
perpendicular, and faced with a iuollantial 
wall, &c. or hv being formed agamtt the lido 
ot a hill, or fotne naturally riling ground; in 
either cafe is haiilied always broad enough at 
top to admit of a proper walk. I .ikewhe, in 
fotne naturally-elevated lituations in parti¬ 
cular, terraces were, iometimes formed one 
above another in two or more ranges, each 
ojving its iepaiate iide flopes, ami elevated 
walk; in all of which the flopes were neatly 
iaid with grafs, and the walk at top was oc- 
.alionally of gials or gravel. * 

The afeent of entrance to a Terrace-walk 
was fometimes formed by an eafy acclivity of 
a grafs or gravelled ilope; and Iometimes by 
u grand flight ot flonc fleps. 

Where a naturally-riling ground, of feme 
conflderable elevation, occurs in a proper' ii¬ 
tuation, or on the tide of a hill, it is an eligi - 
iile opportunity for forming a grand Terrace 
with the leaft expenfe and trouble, by not re¬ 
quiring the addition of io much foreign atlift- 
:incc in bringing earth and rubbilh, as wdiea 
raifed entirely on a per feel level, wholly of 
forced earth, brought from another place for 
that purpole ; or where there are any excava¬ 
tions of ground intended to form ha-has, pieces 
of water, &cc. the excavated earth might be 
employed in forming a Terrace, ike. w acre 
required. 

In proceeding to form a garden Terrace, 
the bale mult he flaked out wider than me 
intended width at top for me walk, in order 
to admit of the alceiH of Hones being moderate. 

And 
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And in its formation alt the forced earth 
and rubhilli muft be well rammed from time 
to time as it is applied, in order to rentier the 
whole equally firm, that it may not fettle out 
of fotin after being fiuifhed; the dopes of 
which may eithet be laid with turf, or fown 
\\ i;h grafs-feed.—See Grass. 

TETRAGONIA, Tetragonia. 

Comprehends flirubby and herbaceous fiu> 
culent perennials of Africa, for the green- 
houfe colled!ion; of foniewhat decumbent 
growth, with fucculent (talks, garnifhed wirh 
fmall, narrow, fucculent leaves, and apctalous 
flowers at the (ides of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Icofandria Pentagynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, :our oval, plane, 
deficxed, coloured, permanent leaves. Co¬ 
rolla, no petals. Stamina, about twenty 
or more capillary filaments, fhorter than the¬ 
cal vx, having oblong, incumbent anthera*. 
PisriLLUM, a roundifh, quadrangular ger- 
irhjjt, under the calyx, five awl-lhaped, re¬ 
cut vedflyles longer than the (lamina, crown¬ 
ed with long hdhty ftigmas. Pericarp] um, 
a large leatliery, tetragonous, cruftaceous cap- 
fule, with four longitudinal, narrow wings, or 
borders; and contain one quadrilocular hard 
nut, with four oblong kernels. 

The fpecies of mod note arc, 

1. Tetragonia frutlcofu 

Shrubby Tct> agonia.] Hath (lender, ligneous, 
fucculent, grey ilaiks, branching numerous 
and ftragglingly, four or five feet long, in¬ 
clining to the ground, unlefs fuj-ported, and 
full o( cryftalline diops ; very narrow, linear, 
flefljy leaves, in ciuftcrs, befpanglcd alfo with 
pellucid glittering pimples, and grccnifh and 
yellow flowers, by two or three together, 
along the Tides of the branches, in July and 
Auguft, fucceeded by large tetragonous cap- 
fuks, ripening feeds in winter. 

2. Tetragonia herbacca. 

Herbaceous Tetragonia .] Hath a remarkably 

thick, flefliy root; herbaceous, weak, trailing 
ftalks, garnilhed with fmall, oval, plane, fuc- 
culcnt leaves, and bright yellow dowers, 
along the (ides of the branches, in February 
nr March ; fometimes fuccecded by ripe feeds 
in F.ngland. 

Both thefc fpecies of Tetragonia being ex¬ 
otics from ^Ethiopia, require (belter here in 
winter; fo muft be always retained inputs, 
and placed among the green-houfe plants, am! 
managed like other fucculents of that collec¬ 
tion ; but ihould be always placed in the moft 
airy part of the green-houfe in winter; ns they 
only want protection from trod, either in that 
roufc;vatoiy, a glafs-cafc, or garden-frame; 
7 


and fhould be but very moderately watered 

during that feafon. 

They arc both of procumbent growth, and 
unlefs l'upported, trail on the ground. The 
fhrubby fort is durable in root, ftem, and 
branch, garnidicd with leaves all the year; 
bur the heibaceous kind often die down to 
the ground, wholly or in part, towards au¬ 
tumn, and fend up new (talks again aljout 
the latter end of the fame feafon, continuing 
in leaf all winter, See. 

Both the forts are retained in moft of our 
eminent green-houfes, to increafe the variety ; 
and as there is a lingula>-r/ in their general 
port or habit, particularly the ‘.Ttfragonia fru- 
ticofa , they merit admittance in' tS'cry curious 
collection. 

They are eafily propagated by cuttings and 
by feed. 

By Cuttings.—Cuttings of the young 
branches may be cut oft* anv time in fummer 
for planting, which, as being (Occident, after 
having lain a few days to dry up the moiftuic 
of the cut parts, may he planted cither in 
pots, and placed eidter in a garden-frame, and 
occafionally (haded, or plunged in any hot¬ 
bed to forward them. Or cutthigs planted 
in a bed of light good earth, in the full 
ground, will alio readily take root, allowing 
(hade from the fun at firft, and occafional 
waterings: they will he rootqd in lix weeks, 
or two months, fit for potting otF feparatelv, 
planting each in a fmall pot at firft, and flnft 
them into larger as they (hull require. 

By Seed.—Sow it in the fjpring in pots, 
and plunge them in any moderate hot-bed, 
which will generally bring up the plants the 
fame year, which otherwife arc apt to remain 
in the ground till the fecond fpring, before 
they appear. When they, however, come up, 
inure them by degrees to the full air; and 
when two or three inches high, prick them 
feparatelv in fmall pots, placed in the (hade all 
fummer, and moderately watered and managed 
as other green-houfe fucculents. 

TEUCRIUM, Tice Germander, including 
alfo Polium ami A/arum, See. 

This genus is compofed of undcr-lhrubby 
and herbaceous plants, for variety in the plea- 
furc-ground, green-houfe, amT for medicinal 
ufc, mofllv of low or very moderate growth, 
fome upright, others with trailing ftalks, gar- 
nifhed mnftly with fmall, fimple foliage, and 
fmall, inonopctalous, ringent flowers, in ver- 
ticillate clufters and (pikes, at the (ides and 
ends of the branches, in the different fpecies. 

Clafs and order, Hidynamia Gymnofpcrmia. 

Charattcrs .] Calyx is monophyllous, cut 

half 
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half way into five acute nearly equal fegments, 
and is perfiftenr. Corolla is monopetalous, 
ringenc, with a (hort cylindric tube, incurved 
at the top, and with the upper lip ereiSt, and 
deeply cut into two parts: the lower one into 
three, with the middle fegment largcft. Sta¬ 
mina, two long and two fhort awl-fhaped 
filaments, longer than the upper lip, and pro- I 
mitrtnu between the fegments, crowned with 
fmall anthcre. Pistillum, a four-parted 
germen, a filiform ftyle, and two (lender 
ftigmas.— Pericarpium, none; the four 
rouniiilh feeds lodge in the calyx. 

To this genus is added the Folium and Ma- 
rum , and fotrjr , 't>ther genera, each formerly 
conlidcred as a difthuSt genus, but now arrang¬ 
ed as a lpecies only of this genus, Teucrium, 
which comprehends above thirty different 
fpccies; though fcarccly a quarter of that 
number common to our gardens, or that have 
any delii aide merit for general culture,either for 
tile or ornament; confiding of hardy, fhrubby, 
hubaceous, and ligneous perennials, for va¬ 
riety and ornament in the full ground; and 
fomc tender kinds for the green-houfe col¬ 
lection. . 

Hardy Jhrubby kind. ^ 

Confifls of on# final!, fhrubby plant, hardy 
enough to live in the full grounu in a warm, 
dry fituation. 

i. Tkuc$iukp fiavum. 

Yclloivijh Jhrubby Teucrium, commonly called 
‘Tree Germander.'] Rifes with ereCt ihrubby 
(talks and branches, a foot and a half or two 
feet high; having fmall heart-fhaped, ob- 
lufrlv-fcrrated, foot-flalkcd leaves, hoary un¬ 
derneath, with the floral leaves concave and 
entire; and numerous flowers by threes, in 
whorls, along the upper part of the branches, 
of different colours in the varieties. 

I r ariflies. J Yello wi f h- flowered-Pale- 

wlmc- flowered —Purple-flowered. 

This flirub is durable in root, ftem, and 
branches, foliated molt parr ot the year, and 
produces flowers ornamentally in July, fuc- 
cceded by lipe feed in autumu. 

it is an exotic from Spain and Italy, long 
fince introduced into our gardens; formerly 
kept as a green dioufc plant, but now is fuf- 
ficicntly naturalifed to this climate to luccced 
in the open air all the year, in a flickered, dry 
fituation ; though it is Hill alio proper to keep 
foine in pots, to move under flicker of a frame, 
or grcen-houle, in fevere winters, by way of 
a referve, in cafe the fully-cxpoied plants 
ihould he killed by the frofl. 

It is eaIlly propagated by flips or cuttings 
of the branches, and by feed. 

By Slips, &c.—In fpring or fummer, flips 


or cuttings of the young (hoots may be plant¬ 
ed either in pots, feveral in each, or in a bed 
or border of good earth ; or, to forward them 
as much as pofliblc, a quantity of flips may 
be planted in pots in fpring, and plunged in 
a hot-bed ; obferving, in either cafe, to give 
due waterings, and occafional (hade from the 
fun till rooted ; and in autumn following, they 
may be tranfplanted in nurfery-rows, for a 
year or two, and fome in pots for occafional 
flicker in winter. 

By Seed.—Tin’s may be fown in April, in 
a bed of light earth ; and they will foon come 
up, and be fit for planting out early in autumn 
following. 

Hardy herbaceous and ligneous kinds. 

There are many herbaceous Germanders ; 
but the mod material are the following per¬ 
ennials, all principally of the fibrous-rooted 
tribe, riling tnofily with herbaceous and (len¬ 
der ligneous (talks; both of procumbent and 
erc£t growth; feldom exceeding a foot and a 
half long or high; which in fome are annual, 
and fome become fomewhat ligneous and 
abiding; arc cultivated for variety and obfer- 
vation, and fome as medical plants. 

2. Teucrium Scordium. 

Common IVater Germander.] Hath creeping 
perennial roots, fending up many fquare, pro¬ 
cumbent, or trailing fialks, branching diffuse¬ 
ly ; oblong, indented, ferrated, dole-fitting, 
oppolite leaves; and fmall reddifh flowers, 
generally two together, from the fides of the 
(talks and branches, in July and Auguft. 

This is a medicinal herb, and fniells Strong¬ 
ly garlic. 

It grows naturally in marflty places, in the 
ifle of Ely, and other parts of England, and 
mod parts of Europe; and Sometimes admit¬ 
ted in gardens, in moift places, for variety, 
and as a medical plant. 

3. Teucrium Scorodonia. 

fVood Sage.] Hath a fibrous, creeping, per¬ 
ennial root; upright, four-cornered ltalks, a 
foot and a half high ; heart-fhaped, ferrated, 
foot-ftalked leaves ; and raccmous clufters of 
whitifh flowers, from the fides of the (talk 
upward, ranged moftly towards one fide, ap¬ 
pearing in July. 

It grows naturally in woods and thickets in 
England, &c. 

4. Teucrium Chamtedrys. 

(Chamttdryf) Smaller-creeping Gei mander.] 
Hath fibrous, very creeping, fpreading roots ; 
many four-cornered, very branchy, trailing 
(talks, near a foot long ; oval, cuneiform, 
cut-crenated leaves, on ihort foot-ftalfcs; and 
reddifh flowers, growing alniofl in a venicil- 
lus, or whorls, round the (talk, three on cadi 

peduncle ; 
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peduncle; appearing in June and July. Is a 
native ot' Germany, France, &c. 

5. TEUCRIUM canadcnfe. 

Canada Germander.'] Hath a fibrous peren¬ 
nial root ; upright (Talks, a toot and a half 
high ; oval, lanceolate, ferrated leaves ; and 
white or reddirti flowers, collcdled in race- 
mous clutters, terminating the ftalks, having 
fix leaves under each verticillus, or whorl; 
flowering in July. 

6. Teucrium htchlum. 

Shining Germander.'] Hath a fibrous, creep¬ 
ing, perennial root; upright, ligneous, fmooth, 
blackilh-grcen ttalks, branching diffui'cly ; 
oval-oblong, cut-ferrated, fmooth, fliining- 
green leaves ; and purple flowers by pairs, at 
the axilias of the ttaiks and branches. Grows 
naturally in France and Germany. 

The following arc principally of-the folium 
kind, moderately hardy, but rather impatient 
of fevere froft ; fo (hould alfo keep fome in 
pots, to move under flicker in winter. 

7. Teucrium Poiium. 

f Poiium) or Common Poky Mountain , or 
Mountain Poky.] Hath a fibrated perennial 
root; herbaceous and ligneous, trailing, 
branchy ftalks, proftrate on the ground ; ob¬ 
long, bbtufe, crenatcd, downy, (effile leaves ; 
ana the branches terminated by roundifli heads 
of yellow and other coloured flowers in the 
varieties ; appearing in June and July. 

Varieties.] There are many varieties of this 
fpecies, diftinguifbcd by fome little variation 
in their growth, having all roundifli heads of 
flowers; confifling of yellow-flowered, white- 
flowered, upright blue-flowered. 

It grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
See. 

8. Teucrium montanum. 

Mountain Poky , with Lavender Leave*.] 
Hath a fibrous, tough, ligneous root; fomc- 
what ligneous, weak, procumbent ftalks; 
fpcar-flu*ped entire leaves, hoary underneath; 
and fmall white flowers in a corymhus at 
the termination of the branches, in June and 
July. 

9. Teucrium pyrenatcum. 

Pyrenean Mountain Poky.'] Hath (lender, 
trailing, fomewhat ligneous, hairy ftalks; 
■wedge-fhaped, and roundifli crenatcd leaves; 
and flowers produced in a corymhus at the 
ends of the branches, of different colours in 
the varieties; appearing early h\ fummer. 

Varieties.]^* Purple-flowered—White-flow¬ 
ered—Vaciegatcd purple and white-flowered. 

10 . TrelK-RlUM pumihtm. 

Dwarf Mountain Potey.] Hath fomewhat 
ligneous, procumbent, (lender, downy ftalks, 
lying 4 k the ground ; linear, or very harrow, 


plane leaves in quadrtfkriuus clutters; and 
reddifh flowers, co!le£tcd into fmall heads, ter¬ 
minating the branches, in June and July. 

u. Teucrium capitatum. 

Capitated Mountain Poky, j Rifes with up¬ 
right, fomewhat ligneous, branchy ftalks, a 
foot high; fpcar-ihaped, crenatcd downv 
leaves; and white flowers collected into 
round heads at the end of the branches, 
(landing on peduncles; appearing in June 
and July. 

All thefe herbaceous Tenet turns (lower com¬ 
monly in June and July ; the flowers ll-pa- 
rately fmall, of the inonopetalous ringent kind; 
produced generally in a lorWdf xeuicillus, or 
whorls, towards the upper part of the branches: 
in fome placed at a dittuncc, and in others 
in clofe heads or fpikes ; fiiccceded in the fli rt 
three or four forts by plenty of feed in au¬ 
tumn; but the othcis do not always ripeu 
feeds freely in England. - 

They arc ail perennial plants, durable in 
root; and fonic of the ligneous kinds are alio 
abiding in (laIk and brandies of fevcral years 
duration. 

AH the forts are occafionally^ employed in 
gardens Jgpr variety, and may be had at mull 
of the nurferies. • 

The firft four or five forts arc very hardy 
plants, that will fuce.eed any where in the 
full ground, all of which may he propagated 
abundantly by flips oi the roots, in autumn or 
winter; or of the young (hoots in fpring and 
fummer; alfo by feeds. 

But the Poiium kinds- are rather a little ten¬ 
der, and fhould therefore have gencially a 
dry, tailed, flickered, funny fituation, as be¬ 
fore obferved ; and fome fliould alio be potted 
for (belter in winter, under a frame, or in 
a green-houfe. 

As to the method of propagating all thefe 
forts, it is- cither by parting the roots, by flips 
of the branches, or by feeds. 

The firft five or fix (bi ts mav bo propagated 
plentifully, either by (lipping the roots, in au¬ 
tumn, winter, or fpring; or bv flips or cut¬ 
tings of the young (hoots in fpring, or early 
part of fummer, planted in a inc-ill fhady place; 
or by fowing the feeds in aired or border of 
common earth in the fpring. 

The Pdium kinds may likcwife lie railed 
plentifully from feed, aud by flips or cuttings 
of the (hoots in fpring. The feed fliould he 
flown in fpring in a bed of light earth, a <juar- 
tcr of an inch deep; where the plants will 
foon come up, and be fit to prick out in July 
or Auguft ; either in nurfery-rows till autumn 
or (pimg, or planted at once where they ate 
finally to remain. And as to the propagation 
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by flips, it may be performed in ApriT, chuiing! 
the moft robuft (hoots, and plant them in an 
eafterly border, giving occafionat waterings 
and .fliade ; and they will be well rooted by 
autumn for tranfplantation. 

Tender Jkrubby kinds for the green-houfe col - 
leftion. 

Several of the fhruhby kinds of Teucrium , 
being exotics of tenderer quality, require (bel¬ 
ter Hbre in winter of a green-houfe or garden- 
frame ; fo are commonly retained in pots and 
placed among the green-houfe plants, ferving 
to increafe the variety of that colle£linn ; and 
the following arc the principal forts thereof 
in the Englifti gardens, being all moderate¬ 
growing (hrnf:!rjf plants, clofely garnithed 
with fmall fimpie leaves, moftly or a fomc- 
what hoary or downy nature ; and flowers 
growing in the verticillate order. 

12. Teucrium fruticans. 

Shrubby or Spanijh Tree Germander.'] Rifes 
with an upright, fhruhby, hoary ftalk and 
branches, five or fix feet high ; having ob¬ 
long-oval entire leaves, fmooth above, and 
hoary underneath, placed oppofite on fliort 
foot-ftalks ; and blue flowers at the axillas of 
the branches^ one on each peduncle ; appear¬ 
ing great part of fummer. 

Variety.] With ftriped leaves. 

13. Teucrium latfolium. 

Broad-leaved Spanijh Tree Germander.] Rifes 

with a fhruhby *downy ltalk and branches, 
fix or fever? feet high ; having broad, rhom- 
boid-fhaped, acute, entire, hairy leaves, downy 
underneath; and palc-biue flowers finely at 
the Tides of the branches; appearing molt part 
of fummer. 

14. Teucrium A 1 arum. 

Syrian ATarum or Majlick.] Rifes with an 
upright fhruhby (talk, and numerous flender 
hoary branches, from about a foot and a half 
to two or three feet high ; having very fmall 
oval, entire leaves, pointed at both ends, hoary 
underneath, and placed oppofite ; and bright 
n-d flowers in ciuftcrs at the ends of the 
branches, generally ranged on one fide, hav-i 
ing hairy cups ; appearing in July and Au-J 
gull, but rarely any feeds in England. 

This is a fine aromatic, and is an old reli- 1 
dent of our gan^ns, efteemed both for its aro¬ 
matic property, and to effeil variety, gene¬ 
rally as a green-houfe plant; though it will 
alfo fometimes fucceed in the lull ground, if 
planted in a dry dickered fituation; afford¬ 
ing it protect ion of mats in very fevere wea¬ 
ther. 

15. Teucrium maffilienfe. 

Marfeiiles Under-Jhrubby Germander.] Rifes 
with upright, iutfruticofe, or uuder-mrubby 


ftalks, about a foot high; oval, acuto-cre- 
nated, rough, hoary leaves; and purple flow¬ 
ers in creek chillers, terminating the (talks; 
appearing in July, fucceeded by ripe feed in 
autumn. 

16. Teucrium creticum. 

Cretan narrow-leaved Mountain Polry.] 
Narrow, linear, fpear-lhaped, entire leaves; 
and fpiked clufters of flowers ; with the flow¬ 
ers by threes. 

17. Teucrium coccineum . 

Scarlet Mountain Poley. 

All thefe fhruhby germanders under this 
head (Green-houfe kinds), are moftly wholly 
perennial, or durable in root, ftem, and 
branches; and generally retain their leaves 
moft part of the year, showering abundantly 
every fummer, but rarely ripen good feeds m 
England. 

As all thefe green-houfe forts are tenderifh 
exotics, originally from diltant warm coun¬ 
tries, they require to be flickered here in 
winter from froft; and therefore mull gene¬ 
rally be cultivated in pots, in order to be 
moved into a green-houfe or garden-frame, 
during the winter, and managed as other 

f reen-houfe lhrubs (fee Green-House 
lants) ; but fome may alfo be planted in 
the full ground, in a warm dry fituation, 
where they will often (land through our mo¬ 
derate winters tolerably well; but are liable 
to fuffer by fevere froll, which renders it ne- 
ceflary to treat the principal part generally as 
green-houfe exotics. 

The propagation of all thefe tender fhrubby 
kinds, is bv flips or cuttings of the young 
(hoots of the branches in ipring, and early 
part of fummer, as diredled for the firll fpe- 
cies (Teucrium Jlavum) ; and when rooted, 
plant moll of them lingly in pots for remov¬ 
ing to occaiional flicker in winter, and ma¬ 
naged as before hinted; others plant in the 
open air, in a dry warm expolurc, to take 
their chance. 

THALICTRUM. 

Meadow Rue. 

This genus confifts wholly of hardy, her¬ 
baceous, fibrous-rooted perennials, fome of 
which are cultivated in gardens for variety and 
ornament, rife moftly with upright ftalks an¬ 
nually, adorned with many-lobed leaves, aud 
linalliih tetrapetalous flowers,generally crown¬ 
ing the ftalks in panicukited bunches. 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 
CharaBeifi ] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
four rouudilh, concave petals, that foon fall 
oft’. Stamina, numerous comprefled fila¬ 
ments, broadeft above, and terminated by ob¬ 
long eie& antherse. Pistillum, numerous 

•j G roundifh 
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roundlfti pedicillated germina, having thickilh 
fligmas. Pejucarpium, none. Numerous 
oval falcated feeds in a head. 

There are twelve or fourteen fpecies, and 
the moft noted of which in our gardens are the 
following, retained in the pleafure-ground for 
variety ; all of which have perennial roots, 
moftly fibrated and creeping ; and fend up 
eredl herbaceous ftaiks annually in fpring, 
which conftantly decay to the ground in au¬ 
tumn. 

1. Thalictrum Jtuvum. 

Yellowifh Greater Thalitlrum , er Common 
Meadow Rut.] Hath a thick, fibrous, creep¬ 
ing, yellow root; fending up feveral round, 
furrowed, leafy ftaiks, five or fix feet high ; 
garni (bed with many-lobcd leaves, having 
mod of the lobes cut into thtee parts; and 
numerous whitifh-yellow flowers terminating 
the ftaiks in many paniculated bunches, Hand¬ 
ing ere»ft. 

Faticty. ] Montpelier yellow-flowered. 

This lpecies grows wild in meadows, and 
other moiftiih places, and by river tides in 
England, &c. and is fametimes introduced in 
gardens for variety. 

2. Thalictrum aquilegifolium. 

Columbine leaved Thalitlrum , commonly call¬ 
ed Feathered Columbine.] Hath a thick fibrous 
root; upright round ftaiks, three or four feet 
high ; large leaves compofed of many lobes, 
much like the aquilegia or columbine ; and 
numerous whitiih flowers, terminating the 
ftaiks in large panicles, fuccccded by ftraight, 
triangular, pendulous feeds. 

Varieties. J Green-ftalked, with white flow¬ 
ers and ftainina—Purplc-fta'lkcd, with purple 
flowers and ftainina. 

Is an inhabitant of Helvetia, flee. but has 
been long in the Englilh gardens. 

3. Thalictrum comuti. 

Canada Thalitlrum of Car nut us.] Hath a 
fibrous dark-coloured root; upright, fmocth, 
purplith ftaiks, three or four feet high, branch¬ 
ing towards the top; large, many-lobcd leaves 
like tiiofe of columbine ; and numerous white 
flowers terminating the ftaiks and branches, 
in large panicles, each flower having five 
petals, 

4. Thalictrum anguflifolium. 

Farrow leaved Gorman lhalitlrum.] Hath 

a fibrated root ; upright ftaiks, two or three 
feet high ; large pinnated leaves, of many 
very narrow entire lohes; and numerous final! 
whitiih flowers in panicles, at thj top of the 
ftaiks, 

5. Thalictrum tuberofum. 

Tuberous-t ooled Spanijh lhalitlrum.] Hath 


a toot hung with many-knobbed tubers ; up¬ 
right, aknoft naked ftaiks, a foot and a half 
high; fmall ohtufe leaves, three-parted at the 
end ; and largiih white flowers, in roundilh 
hunches, at the top of the ftaiks ; each flower 
having five petals. 

6. Thalictrum minum. 

JLcJfcr Meadow Rue. ] Hath fuiall, fibrous, 
creeping roots; flender branching ftaiks, about 
a foot high ; leaves cut into fix parts ; fmall 
and whitiih and yellow flowers, in a nodding 
pofition, in loofe panicles, at the top of die 
ftaiks.—It inhabits moift meadows and pas¬ 
tures in England, flee. 

7. Thalictrum feetidum . 

Stinking Dwarf Thalitlrih*^ Hath a fi¬ 
brous creeping root; ilendcr, paniculated, 
branchy, leafy ftaiks, fix or fevt-n inches high ; 
leaves compoled of many final!, indented, to- 
liola, having a ftinking odour, and fmall 
whitifti flowers in loofe panicles, at the top 
of the ftaiks.—Grows naturally in the louth 
of France, anti Helvetia, flic. 

8 . Thalictrum alpinum. 

Alpine Dwarf lhalitlrum.] Hath a fibrous 
creeping toot; flender, tingle, almuft naked 
ftaiks, about fix inches high ; leaves having 
fmall ohtufe lobes, and whitifti flowcis in 
tingle clufters terminating the,ftaiks. 

All tlielc fpecies of Thalith um generally 
flower in June and July, except the Alpine 
fort, which commonly flu\\ers in April or 
May; the flowers i'cparately are ‘linall, but 
collected many together in paniculated bunch¬ 
es at top of the plants, each flower having 
generally four petals, and in feme fpecies five, 
as in their refpedivc descriptions; and are lue- 
cccded by ripe feeds in Auguft and September. 

'They arc all very hardy herbaceous peren¬ 
nials, that will fuececd in any common foil 
and expofure, in the full ground ; though ge¬ 
nerally ate the tnoft pioipcrous in thady 
moift fituutions: they arc cllceined, foine as 
flowery ornamental plants, others principally 
as plants of variety, and botanical obltrva- 
tion ; though all the iorts may be employed to 
diverfify the pleafuie-ground in any of the 
open compartments, 111 aflemblage with other 
hcibaccous peicnnials ; and aic ail eafily raif- 
ed from flips of tiie root in autumn, which 
will creep exceedingly, and tffultiply in great 
abundance. %■ 

But the fecond and third fpecies are the 
forts that aie the mull commonly cftccmed, 
and cultivated in the Englilh gardens as or¬ 
namental flower plants, they flowering more, 
conlpicuoufly than the others ; though the 
fir ft fort, aud aifo all the other fpecies are 
7 eligible 
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eligible to ‘ aflemble in the borders and other 
plcafuablfc compartments to incrcafe the va¬ 
riety. 

The propagation of all the forts is very 
cafily effected in abundance, by parting the 
roots in autumn, when the ftalks decay, or 
in the fpiing before new ones" ihoot forth ; 
planting the flips, the ftrongeft where they 
are* to remain, and the weakeft in nurfery- 
rows, to have a fummer’s growth, or to re¬ 
main till wanted. 

Likewifc by feed fown in the fpring, in a 
bed or border; they will foon rife, and the 
fcedling plants will be fit to plant out towards 
autumn folloy’iuV. 

THE A. 

The Tca-trce. 

This genus comprifcs thofc two curious and- 
diflinguiflicdChincfe evergreens, theBohcaand 
Green Tca-trccs ; univcrlally famous for pro¬ 
ducing the leaves of which is made, by infu- 
fion, that well-known domcflic article Tea ; 

, arc of moderate growth, rather of the flirubby 
kind with flender branches; garnirtied with 
oblong-oval, and fpear-lhaped, fa wed, fmooth,| 
nervous leaves, two or three inches long, and' 
large whitirti-red flowers of fix to nine oval 
petals ; fucccedpd by tricapfular, trilocular* 
fruits, with three feeds fingly. 

Oafs and order, Pclyanch ia Afonogynia. 

Charaticrs.] jCalyx, fmall, flat, of five 
or fix rdftndifh, blunt, peril (lent folioles. 
Coro1.1.a, fix to nine large, roundifh, con¬ 
cave, equal petals. Stamina, many flender 
filaments, fliortcr than the corolla, with - Am¬ 
ple anihera:. Pistilmim, a globofe, three- 
cornered germen, and awl-lhaped ftyle, crown- 
til with a tuple ftigma. PericaRPIUM, a 
tiicaptular liiiit of three roundilh united 
parrs, trilocular and opening at top, with 
roundilh folitary tecds, one in each cell. 

The fpecies are, 

t. The a Bahai * 

Bohea Tea-tree.] Rifes with an uptight 
fhrubby 'ftcm and flender branches, having 
a ih coloured bark, gainilhcd with oval, ob- 
tufe-pointed, fawetl leaves, about three inches 
long, and two broad, placed alternately, of a 
dark-green colour, and rolaceous whitifh 
flowers at the titles of the branches, having 
getterallv fix petals. 

2. I'm: A virhiis. 

Green Tea-tree.] Rifes with a flirubby 
fleni and branches, garnilhed with lpear- 
fhaped, fawed, plane leaves, three or four 
inches long, of a light green colour, and- 
whitifh flowers having generally nine petals. 

Thefe two noted trees, or rail ter 111 rubs, 
ate natives ot China and Japan ; introduced, 
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in our Wardens for curiofityj variety' and orna¬ 
ment, Doth as green-houie plants, and in the 
full ground ih a warm fituatlon; they being 
moderately hardy to‘ ftand our drdinary win¬ 
ters with fome occafional proteddion from 
froft, efpecially if planted in fome dry well- 
fheltered compartment to have the full fun in 
the winter feafon. 

However, itis advifable both to have fome in 
pots to remove under flicker either of a green- 
houfe, glafs-cafe, or deep garden frame in 
winter, as a more certain protedtion from 
fevere weather ; and others planted in a dry, 
well-fhcltered, warm part of fome principal 
flirubhery compartments, confpicuous to 
fight; and afford them occafional defence of 
covering from rigorous frofts; by which they 
generally ftand our common winters tolerably 
well, grow freely in fpring and fummer and 
often Ihow plenty of bio (lotus in their proper 
feafon. 

Both the forts are propagated by layers of 
the young wood, in the autumn, fpring, or 
early part of fummer; and will be rooted to 
trarilplant in autumn or fpring following : 
alfo by cuttings of young (hoots in fpring and 
fummer, planted in pots, and plunged in a hot¬ 
bed : like wife by feed, aflifted by the fame 
means : and in all of which methods of pro¬ 
pagation, the newly-raifed young plants 
fliould be tranfplantcd fingly in fmall pots, 
and moved under the protedtion of a frame. 
See. in winter to fhelter them occaflonally 
from froft, till they gain fome tolerable degree 
offtrength, of St lead, one or two-feet growth ; 
then fome may be difpofed in a warm litua- 
lion in the.full ground, as formerly intimated, 
and fome retained in pots, to move under 
fhelter in winter, and thefe ihiftcd into larger 
pots according as they advance of foine tole¬ 
rably increafed fixe in their general growth in 
the root and head. 

Thus thefe two noted exotic fhrubs are 
cultivated in our gardens to diverfify the green- 
hotife collections, and thole of principal 
fhrubhery compartments: though, in this 
country, only a few plants of each fort are 
retained principally for thofe purpotes, and a 3 
noted curious exotics as well as for ornamen¬ 
tal variety in their general growth. 

But in China, their native foil, they arc 
cultivated in vaft abundance in very extenfive 
plantations, for their icaves, of which the 
Chincfe ma!% a valuable mcrchandile fur 
the fupply of all parts of Europe, &cc. with 
which to make the Tea, now io generally 
tiled every where. 

For this purpofe, they pluck the leaves in 
three different githeiings annually: the tirft 
7 G 2' ’ gathering 
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gathering being of the youngeft leaves, is fu- 
perior to the others, and is generally called 
imperial Tea; the fecond gathering, in older 
leaves, is next in guodnefs; ana the third 
gathering being of the deleft leaves, is inferior 
to the two former. 

But in each gathering, the leaves being 
plucked promifeuoufly as they come to hand, 
care is afterwards taken, previous to their 
ufual manufactured preparation, to arrange 
them into different dalles, according to their 
fize and goodnefs, which produces the dif¬ 
ferent qualities and prices of the prepared 
Tea ; and of the laft, or third gathering par¬ 
ticularly, when the leaves are of full growth, 
they being forted into claffcs; the lowed of 
which being composed of the oldeft leaves, is 
the coarfeft and cheapcft fort of Tea, much 
inferior in flavour to that of the others. 

After the leaves are gathered and forted, 
as above, they are then prepared into the 
form we receive the Tea from abroad, by 
drying them, when frefh, over a fire in an 
iron pan, conftantly flirting them about; and 
then rolling them while hot, with the palm 
of the hand, on a mat, or convas, till they 
curl up; then when cold, the Tea thus pre¬ 
pared is put up in fome veflcl or cafe, and 
kept very clofe from the air ; either in large 
China jars, or canifters, or in chefts lined 
with lead, in which latter it is commonly im¬ 
ported in this and other countries, from 
China, by {hipping annually, in amazing quan¬ 
tities; fupplying millions of people as one of the 
daily articles ofrood in its peculiar preparation. 
THEOBROMA. 

Chocolate Nut Tsee, &c. 

Comprifes two exotic trees of the Weft 
Indies, retained here in fome eminent ftoves 
for variety; are adorned with large oblong 
and heart-fhaped fun pie leaves, and final! 
pentapetalous flowers, in bunches, at the tides 
of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Polyadelphia PctUandria. 

Chara&trs .] Calyx, three oval, concave, 
reflexed, fpreading, deciduous leaves. Co¬ 
rolla, five concave, galeated or arched, 
quinquenervous petals, having each a bifid, 
horn like brittle at top, and a bell-fliaped 
ne&arium of five oval-lanceolate, conne&ed, 
fpreading leaves. Stamina, numerous awl- 
ihaped filaments in. five bodies, terminated by 
fo many antherae. Pistillum, an oval ger- 
men, awl-fhaped ftyle, and iifnple ftiema. 
Pericardium, a woody, unequal, oblong, 
cr roundifh fruit, or nuthaving many oval 
teffiy feeds arranged in five cells.. 

There are two principal fpecics, both of the 
tsec kind, though the fit ft is hut of very mo¬ 


derate growth, and the fecond obtains fome 
confide'rable ftature and magnitude. 

1. TheoBRoma Cocao* 

Cocao or Chocolate Nut Tree.'] Rifes with 
an upright, robuft fterts, about half a foot 
thick, branching ten or twelve feet high; 
large, oblong, entire, oppofire leaves, near a 
foot long, and had as broad; and numerous 
yellouim flowers, in bunches, from thejides 
of the trunk and branches; fucceeded by ob¬ 
long, quinquangular fruit, full of feeds, of 
which is made the chocolate. 

This tree inhabits the hot parts of Ameri- 
cA, where it is alfo attentively cultivated for 
its fruit, to make the chocolate; being made 
of the kernels, which are fTrft roafted in a 
pan, and reduced to powder ; then worked 
with orange water, and formed into a paJle ; 
afterwards mixed with fug.ir, aromatic fpices, 
and perfume ; theu formed into rolls or cakes, 
ana exported to Europe, and otltcr differcut 
parts of the world. 

2. Theobroma Guazuma. 

(GuazumaJ , or Bajiurd Cedar of Jamaica.] 
Rifes with an upright large trunk, branching 
numeroufly and fpreatling, thirty or forty feet 
high; oblong, hcart-lhaped, fix rated, alter¬ 
nate leaves, four inches long ; and numerous 
fmall yellowifh flowers at the tides of the 
branches ; fucceeded by roundifh, tuberculated 
rough fruit, containing the feed. 

Both fhefe trees being exotics f-om the hot 
parts of America, in this country require the 
indulgence of a ftove; and in many of which 
a few plants are retained for variety: fo mutt 
lie kept always in pots, and placed in that 
confirmatory, and managed as other woody 
exotics of nmiiar quality. 

3 Theobroma angujia. 

jingujlous Chine/e Ba/latd Cedar.] With 
hearted feven angled leaves. 

They are propagated by feed obtained from 
abroad* fowing it as foot) after its arrival as 
poflibie, in pots, and plunged in a bark-bed, 
whcie they will foon come up; and when 
about three inches- high, pot them off fepa- 
rately, and plunge them in the bark-bed in the 
Hove; and manage them as. other woody ex¬ 
otics of this department. 

THERMOMETER. 

An inftrument refcmbling a weather-gl^fs, 
for mcafuring and demonftraiing by infpedlion 
the degrees of heat and-coid at all feafons, and 
which proves of great utility in the culture of 
tender exotic ftove plants, by ierving as a 
guide to regulate the proper degree, of heat for 
ftoves or hot'houfes, containing fuch plants; 
particularly in winter, when fire heat is ufed. 
Sec Stov.e. 

As 
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it* to the cooftru&ion of a botanical Ther¬ 
mometer for a hot-houle, it conlills of a long 
Sender glafs tube, or pipe, about eighteen 
inches or two feet long, having a fmall glafs, 
ball or globe at the lower end { and is fixed 
longitudinally on a brafs or wooden plate or 
frame, the lame length, or longer, and four 
or five inches broad; rhe glafs tube and ball 
being furnifhed with a quantity of coloured 
liquid Ipirit, which is affeiSted by heat and 
cold fo as to afeend higher or lower in the 
tube proportionably, a tcale being marked on 
the frame along each fide of the tube, divided 
into the different degrees of heat and cold ; 
and the fpirit afeending by the heat of the in¬ 
ternal air of the Stove, promoted by fire, flee, 
points out on the fcale the proper degree of 
heat required, having the name of fome re¬ 
markable exotic, fuen as the anana t or pine¬ 
apple, wrote on the fcale as a ftandard mark 
of the requifite temperature of heat, fo as 
when the internal heat of the ftovc raifes the 
fpirit to that mark, or within five degrees over 
or under, is the proper temperature for the 
growth of the ananas , and all other tender 
plants from the hotteft parts of the world ; fo 
that the fires*requifite for the flove in winter, 
are to be made wronger or weaker, according 
to the dirediion in the Thermometer. 

Thus a good Thermometer in Stoves is 
more particularly, ufeful in winter, during the 
dine the fires are made in the flues for warm¬ 
ing the air internally ; it being generally hung 
up towards the centre of the ftove, fo as' the 
warmth thereof may operate moderately and 
equally on every fide, and difeover the real 
temperature of the general internal heat, 
■which fliould be fupported always nearly 
equal bv the aid of bark hot-bedrana real fire, 
fufficient toraife the fpirit in the tube to the mark 
ananas aforefaid, or but a little over or under. 

Remarking, however, the Thermometer 
fhould not only be fufpended nearly towards 
the centre of the ftove, but alfo out of the 
fun, or at leaft placed with, its hack thereto, 
that the glafs tube and ball-containing the Ipi¬ 
rit may be lhaded from the fun-lhine as much 
as |>o{fih!e; and alfo placed at fome medium di- 
ftancc from the fire place and flues, fo as neither 
the diredl rays 8f the fun, or heat of the fire, 
dating immediately on the tube and ball, may 
affcdl the operatioo of the inclofed liquor, and 
uaufe it to mount, conltdejably higher, than 
would he effeaed by. the real general warmth 
of the air of the ftove, and be thereby led in¬ 
advertently into an error, in fuppofing the in¬ 
ternal heat to be much ftronger than it really 
is, when probably it is not ftrong enough ; 
therefore this inftruinent (hould always be 


judtrioofly placed' as above, fo as to be af¬ 
fected only by tlie real general warmth of the 
internal air *, and. by obierving this, you may 
eafily regulate the (love heat at all feal'ons to 
fuch proper temperature aa is requifite for the 
culture of the- plants before mentioned. 

Therefore every ftove ought to be furnifhed 
with a good well-regulated Thermometer, as a 
guide tor more certainly determining, at all 
times, the necefl*ary degree of heat; for in win¬ 
ter, when fires are requifite, it is eafy to make 
them of more or lets ttrength, as you fhaH 
lee neceffary, to warm the whole inclofed air 
equally, to fuch a temperature of heat, as to 
mount the fpirit in the Thermometer to the 
degree marked ananas , which thould be well 
attended to, and continued always as nearly 
as poffihle to that ftandard, or not exceeding 
rive or ten degrees over or under. 

Or if the Thermometer (hould at any time 
difeover the fire heat in winter, flee, to lie 
eonfidcrahly too ftrong, let the fire be imme¬ 
diately leffened, and open the door of the fur¬ 
nace to cool the flues; alfo, if calm mild> 
weather, admit frelh air moderately, if it 
/hall feem neceflfary, in order to reduce the heat 
asfoon as pofliblc, nearly to the proper ftandard. 

Likewife in fummer r in very hot funny 
weather, if the internal heat of the ftove ap¬ 
pears by the Thermometer to be much too- 
powerful in the middle of the day, it is eafily 
reduced to the proper temperature, by Hiding 
open the glafles to admit free air, as you (lull 
fee convenient. 

THICKETS. 

Clofe plantations- of trees and (hrubs, in. 
plcafure-grounds, parks, flee. 

Plantation thickets are deiigned for different 
purpofes, fuch as fometimes to repel the force 
of tempeftuous and cold cutting winds, either 
from the habitation, or fome particular diftridl 
of the garden or. fometimes to form places - 
of (hade or retirement in fummer, having 
fpaces for. walks, receffes, flee, under the um¬ 
brage of the trees ; others occaiionaliy to 
fci ve both to conceal or (hut out from view any 
unfightly or difagreeable objedts, either within 
the limits of the garden, or without its boundary; 
and alfo fometimes to form a fereen or blind 
arranged towards fome outward boundary to 
conceal from the light of perfons without, any 
particular compartments of tire garden. Like¬ 
wife Thickets are fometimes extended confi- 
derably along next fome outward boundary 
of pleafure-grounds, parks, flee, both to ex¬ 
hibit an exterior appearance of extern live plan¬ 
tation, and to form a continual extent of (bel¬ 
ter from cold or furious winds. See. to fome 
otherwife expofed intciior parts ; or alfo fome- 
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times fo arranged as to afford a large'extent of ftindl; and of Alder, Willows, and other 
fhady and private walking, having walks con* aquatic kinds, fimilarly in marfiiy fituatioiia. 
dudled in the ferpentine order between the General Thickets may be compofcd of any 
plantations. of the common foreft; trees, and other hardy 

And Thickets are alfo, on fome occafions, tree kinds, and the mod hardy forts of fhrubs ; 
adopted in fome internal parts of large plea- a lift of which being compnfed in that of the 
furc-grounds, and parks, in contrail with the general hardy tree and Ihrubhy tribe, arrange 
more open and airy plantations; and fome- cd under the articles Deciduous Trees 
times are formed on fome fide diftricl, ex- and Shrubs, and Evergreens, flee. , 
tcnfively in a clofe plantation in imitation of Thickets of foreft trees defigned for woods 
a natural wood; and in which to have lhady are alfo formed with the different forts of 
■wood-walks, winding varioufly through the timber trees in confiderabie extent of wood 
plantation. They are alfo introduced fome- plantations; both to grow up in full Stand- 
what fimilarly to form recefTcs, by environing ards for timber, being planted thick, only tour 
particular fpaces, rendering them retired, to five or fix feet dillance, to admit of thin- 
fhady, and lhclrered, by the furrounding ning gradually in advanced growth; and in 
trees and fhrubs compofing the faid Thick- coppice plantations, cloielv planted to gtow 
ets ; and fometimes clole Thickets of hardy in underwood for cutting occaiionally in 
trees and fhrubs are difpofed in detached Imaller growth, in a thinning order, leaving 
clumps in capacious open fituations to affedl a fufliciency of the ftruighteft ftandards theie- 
adiverfified ornamental variety, the faid clumps of fingly, at moderate diftances, to run up in 
being diftantly ftationed not to obltrudl the full growth for timber trees; the Imaller un¬ 
view of any debt able profpedl. derwood between, fhooting up again, affords a 

In the formation of Thicket plantations, cutting evety fix, eight, or ten years for fmall- 
they ate fometimes planted wholly of large er pin poles on different occafions. 
tree kinds, five or fix to eight or ten feet The planting of any intended Thicket 
afunder, either fome in regular lines like a plantations ihould be cffedled« with young 
clofe grove, or others more generally in a trees of four, five or fix, to eight or ten feet 
fort of promifeuous planting, as it were, but growth *, and the fhrub kinds propoitionably : 
with fome degree of older in the diftances: and in all of which the planting may he per- 
and Thickets are alfo often compofcd of va- formed in the common leafons of autumn, 
l ious trees ami flirubs together to affect a winter and fpring. * , 

more full, clofe growth below and above, In rcfj>e£l to culture of Tbit ket plantations, 
and to difplay a greater diverfity in the plan- very little is required, keeping them clear 
tation, by dilpoling the various flirubs pro- from large over-hearing weeds, while die trees 
perlv between the larger trees, in fome order and flirubs are in young fmu!l growth ; and the 
of gradation, the loweit towards the front, and whole generally permitted to run up in their na- 
the taller growths backward, in proportion, rural order below and above, especially when 
thereby forming a fort of clofe underwood intended .merely as clofe Thickets for any of 
Thicket below, while the tree kinds run up the purpofes before intimated for defigns in 
and form a thickcty growtli above. gardening and planting; or, as before fug- 

Sometimes, in particular compartments of gelled. Thickets that are formed into exten- 
fhrubbcrics, Thickets are formed wholly of five woods of clofdy-plautcd lot ell-trees for 
fhrubs only, of ditferent forts and degrees of timber and underwood growth, defigned prin- 
growtii, from the lovveft placed forward to tipiily as profitable plantations; thev, after 
the taliell behind; being fometimes arranged fome vents advanced growth in fome con- 
towards fome outer boundary to run up in a fiderahie degree to fell for economical pur- 
dole natural growth to cover and hide the poles, tnay be thinned gradually in fome re- 
outward fence of paling, walls, flee. and per- gular manner for poles, {pars, and many o- 
mitted to branch fpreadingly over the ground ther light rcquiiites, as a profiiublc produce ac- 
in a thickcty manner. coidingly. 4 

Likcwii'c, Thicket plantations arc occafion- THUYA, 
ally adopted of diftiuct or feparate tree kinds /It hot Fiitc, or Tree of Life, 

in fome extcnlive premifes, pa^rks and out- 'I bis genus furnifhes beautiful hardy ever- 

grounds, formed wholly each of particular green trees, of the coniferous tribe, for nd- 
ibrts of trees dilpofcd feparatcly in difiinef owing the fhrubbery and other hardy plan- 
plantatipns, fueh as Thickets of Elm, others rations, being of credit tall growth, very 
of Alb, Beech, Poplars, flee, each foil di- branchy to tltc bottom; with the branches 
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fpreading, and with fiat-fanned young /hoots 
clofely garnifhed with very finall or minute 
leaves, placed imbricatim (over one another), 
and fmall apetalous male and female flowers 
feparatcly on the fame tree. 

Clafs and order, Monacia Monadclphia. 

Charaflcrs .] Calyx, male and female 
flowers apart on the fame plant ; the males 
being col levied in an oblong, oval amentum, 
graving oppoiite on the common foot-ftalk ; 
the florets having an oval concave fcale for 
the cup ; and ihc female flowers form an oval 
cone, having a fcale for a cup to every two 
florets. Corolla, fmall florets, without 
any petals. Stamina, four very fmall, 
monadclpiious filaments in the males, having 
the anther® adhering to the bafe of the ca- 
ly< inal fcale. 

very fmall germen, Hauler ft vie, and tingle 
fiigma. Pr.RicARPiUM, aii oblong-oval 
cone, opening longitudinally, competed of 
neaily ccjual lcales, convex on the outfide, 
and ohtufc, each having an oblong feed, fur- 
rounded with a membraneous \vm^. 

There are only twofpecies ot Thuya com¬ 
mon to the Knghftt gardens, being efteemtd 
flue ornamental ever-greens of the tree kind; 
and which, although exotics, the one princi¬ 
pally from America, the other from China, arc 
hardy enough to ftourifli here in almoft any 
common toil and expofure, and remain in ver¬ 
dure the year round ; are therefore in great 
cllimation U 5 T all ornamental plantations. 

They are both of the veiy finall-leaved 
kind, with the leaves imbricated or lying 
over one another like fcalcs. 

The fpecics ate, 

I. Thuya occidental^. 

Occidental , or Common American Arbor 
Vita.'] Rifes with a large upright iiraighttrunk, 
blanching on every tide irregularly, forty 
feel high or mote, with the branches grow- J 
ing foincwhat !iori/.ontally and draggling; i 
being clofclv gatnilhed with very fmall leaves, , 
placed imbricatim, or over each otiier, ap¬ 
pearing of a dark dufky-green colour ; and 
with male atid female flowers apart, at the 
tides of the young branches in fpring, fuccecd- 
cd in the females by i'uiooth cones, having j 
fmooth obtule fcalcs, containing oblong feeds. 

Varieties.] Common American Arbor Vi 
tas —American fwcet-iccuted — Variegated- 
leaved. 

Tins tree grows naturally in Canada, in 
North America, and in Siheria, is ot an aro¬ 
matic and reftnous nature; the leaves emit a 
flrong odour; alio the wood, which is likc- 
wife remarkably-durable: hence it is faid the 


tree anciently derived the name Arbor Vita, or 
Tree of Life. 

2. Thuya orientalh. 

Oriental, or Chine/e Arbor Vita] Grows 
with a ftraighr upright Hein, branching erect¬ 
ly, clofe, and regular, thirty or forty feet 
high, very clofely garnifhed with very fmall 
flat leaves, placed imbricatim, appearing al¬ 
ways of a bright green colour; and male and 
female flowers feparately at the (ides of the 
young branches in fpring, fucceeded by rug¬ 
ged cones, contpofed of acute-pointed re- 
flexed feales, having ripe feeds in autumn, or 
towards fpring. 

Both thefc trees are natives of diftant coun¬ 
tries, the firft being of North America and 
Siberia, as before obferved, and the other a 
native of China, inhabitants of humid foils, 
where they arrive to a confiderable future 
and magnitude ; and from which countries 
they were many years fincc introduced into 
the European gardens, as ornamental trees 
in the pleafure-ground; being hardy enough 
to fuccced in the open air all the year, in any 
common foil and fltuation, and thrive as in 
their native climate ; and are all eafily railed 
from feed, layers, and cuttings, as hereafter 
di reded. 

They, in their general growth, a flume a 
pidurefque ornamental appearance, being 
finely branched to the very bottom, always 
fully adorned with leaves, which, in both fpe- 
cies, are of a very minute fixe, but very clofely 
and curioufly arranged in an imbricated man¬ 
ner, exhibiting a perpetual verdure: and in the 
whole, the trees efFed a very diftinguilhahlc 
variety at all feafon*. 

And as to their flowering, they flower early 
in the fpring; but the flowers being fmall and 
apetalous (without petals), they ate not orna¬ 
mental; are univci lally monoecious, or male 
and female, feparated on the fame tree ; con- 
lifting wholly of fealy calyxes, containing the 
feud ideations, collected into oblong and conic 
bunches; the males being,in oblong amen- 
turns, and the females in clofe oval cones, 
which become that fort of feed-vcffel called a 
cone, fm nitliing ripe feed in autumn, or to¬ 
wards fpring.—See Conifer.'e and Conus. 

The fli'ft fort. Common American Arbor 
Vita, is the oldeft reiident in our gardens, 
vetv diftinguidiable from the other by the 
dark-green colour of its leaves ; which, Some¬ 
times m winter particulatly, affutne a difagree- 
able du(ky hu<*. 

But the Chinefe Aibor Vita is both of more 
regular growth, and its foliage continued al¬ 
ways of a fine lively bright green, fuimneram’ 
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winter, and it generally a more beautiful tree " 
than die other. 

However, both the forts are in high efti- 
tnation as line ornamental evergreens, and 
mod elegant furniture for adorning the Ihrub- 
bery, and all other garden-plantations, de- 
figned for variety and ornament; have alfo 
a fine effe& difpofed fmgly in decorative bor¬ 
ders, &c. and in open fpaces of grafs, in the 
fhrubbery; in all of which tituations, fuffering 
them generally to grow rural, with their full 
branches, nearly in their own hatural way, 
except reducing with a knife any low drag¬ 
gling or rambling branches occalionally; 
which is principally all the culture they re¬ 
quire. 

But thefc trees may alfo be employed as 
timber-tiees, in the evergreen forell-trec plan¬ 
tations. See Forest T rees. 

The Chiiielo Arbor Vitae is alfo occafionally 
planted in pots, both to place among other 
potted plants to adorn any particular com¬ 
partment, and to aflemble with green-houfc 
plants tor variety: and to have ihcltcr in win¬ 
ter during its younger growth. 

They are cultivated in all the public nurfery 
giounds for falc, and may be tranfplanted in 
autumn, oralmoft any time in open weather, 
irom Odfobet until March or April. 

Method, of Propagation , 14c. 

The method ot propagating both thefe trees, 
is by feed, layers, and cuttings. 

By Seed.—Both the foils ripen feed in Eng¬ 
land, and are alfo obtained in great plenty 
from abroad by the feedfmen; and which 
(hould generally l>e fovvn foon after they are 
ripe, or as foon as thev can be obtained in 
autumn or fpring; fowiiig them in pots or 
boxes of light earth, covering the feeds half an 
inch deep, and place the pots, &c. in a dickered 
warm fmiation, or under flicker ot a frame in 
bad weather; efpeciaily if town in autumn 
that the feeds may be protected from fevere 
fioff, and continued forward in their vegeta* 
me efforts: and thus they will fometimes 
come up in the fpring; which, however, arc 
frequently apt to remain in the ground till the 
fecund year; obferving when the plants arc 
come up, the pots fltould be placed in an call 
border to have only tire morning fun, but open 
to the free air, giving frequent but very mo¬ 
derate waterings all the fummer, and in win¬ 
ter remove the pots again to a (hollered place 
till fpring; then may be pricked out in nurfery- 
rows, or if they ate very fnrurll and weakly, 
let them remain in the pots another year, 
placing them in a (body lituation during the 
fummer, and in a (heltcred place in winter ; 


and in fpring following plant them out in the 
nurfery, in rows a foot or two afunder, to re¬ 
main to acquire due fize and Arcngth, for final 
tranfplantation. 

By Layers.—The young (hoots only of 
one or two years growth are the proper parts 
for laying, which may be performed early in 
autumn, bending down the branches to the 
earth; and lay ail the young wood on each, 
cither by flit, or twift-laying, with their*tops 
only appearing a little above ground; (horten- 
ing any that have much longer tops than rhe 
others (fee Laving): thus they will moll 
of them emit roots in the earth, and be proper 
plants by autumn following; when, or rather 
in fpring after, they fhoultf lie ieparated from 
the ftools, and planted in nurfery rows, to re¬ 
main two or three years, or till of due lize for 
the (hrubbery, &c. 

By Cuttings.—Autumn is the beft feafon 
for planting the cuttings, which mull be of the 
young (hoots, principally all of the fame year's 
rowth ; and (houid be planted in a (lutdy 
order. Taking, therefoie opportunity of 
(bowery weather, if poflible, and chuling the 
mofl robuil young (hoots, cut them off with 
a final! part of the old wood, wheie practi¬ 
cable, and plant them in rows a* foot afundci, 
doling the earth well aboijr them : they will 
be ptoj>erly rooted in one yeai, fit for planting 
out in w'ider nurfery-rows. 

THYMBRA. 

Mountain Hyflop. 1 

A genus fumifhing for the green-houfe. 
two fpecies of fmall under-fhrubby exotics ot 
diminutive growth, fix or eight inches to a 
foot high, garnifhed with fmall, narrow, 
acute, and fpear-fhaped, oppolite leaves ; and 
the branches terminated by thick (pikes and 
verticiilatc duffers of fmall purple flowers, 
of the tingent or lip kind ; having AifF bila- 
biated cups; a monopetalous two-lipjwd co¬ 
rolla, with two long, and two ihort fila¬ 
ments ; a four-parted germeu, half-bifid llyle, 
and (our naked feeds ripening in the cal^x. 

C.ufs and order, Didynamiu Gymnojptrmia. 

The fpecies arc, 

1. THYMBRA^/rtfta. 

Spike-flowered Macedonian Thymbra ,J 

With flowers growing in thick clofe (pikes. 

2 . ThYMBRA verticillatS. 

Verticillated Spani/A Thymbra .] With Bow¬ 
ers growing in verticilluies or whorls. 

Both thefe fpecies are of fmall bufhy 
growth, cloiely fet with fmall leaves; and 
produce flowers in June or July, fometimes 
fuctceded by ijpe feeds ; the plants being exo¬ 
tics from warm countries, require the protec¬ 
tion 
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tion of a grccn-houfe here in winter : and 
muft therefore be planted in pots of'light 
garden earth, and placed among the green- 
houfe exotics, and managed accordingly. 

They are propagated by feeds fown in 
March or April, cither in a warm border, 
and have occafional iheltcr from bad wea¬ 
ther, with glades or mats ; or in pots placed 
under glades, or in a hot-bed; and may alfo 
be railed by flips, or cuttings of the fide moots 
in the fpting and fummer ; and by bottom off- 
fets in the lame feafons or autumn. 
THYMUS. 

Thyme. 

This genus furniflics the common Thyme, 
and fevcral other low aromatic plants, moftly 
perennials of fomewhat lulfricofc or under- 
lhrubby growth; fomc valued as noted pot¬ 
herbs, others as medical plants, and fome for 
variety in the ploafurc-ground; rifing with 
flintier ftalks and branches, from about half 
a loot to a foot or eighteen inches high ; 
adorned with very flnall leaves, and final! rin- 
gent floweis in verticillate fpikes and heads, 
reiminating the branches. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. 

CharatlersT] Cai.yx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, bilabiated, .and permanent; having the 
chaps hairy and clofed, with the upper lip 
broad, plane, crcft, and tridented, and with 
the lower one ending in two equal briftlcs. 
Coroli.a,^! finall rmgent petal, having the 
upper lip ftiort, cre£l:, obtufc, and cmarginat- 
ed, and the under one long, broad, and in¬ 
dented, with the middle fegment the longeft. 
Stamina, two long and two fhort filaments, 
havintf fmall anther*. Pi stillum, a four- 
parted germen,- filiform ftyle, and a bifid, 
acutcftigma. Pericarpium, none;fourfmall 
roundilh leeds lodged in the permanent calyx. 

There are feven or eight different fpecics 
of Thymus, and of which the following are the 
moll material lorts for general culture; con¬ 
fiding of the common 'rhyme of our kitchen- 
gardens,— Serpyllum, or Vk dd Thyme,—Maf- 
tic Thyme, Sa:. each compriling fome varie¬ 
ties, and are all low, frutdccut perennials, 
moftly of very branchy bulliy growth, and 
durable in root, # ftem, and branches, and all 
hardy enough to grow' Itcely in the full 
gnflmd, in any common foil of a garden. 

i. Thymus vulgaris. 

Common Gar den Thyme.'] Hath very fibry 
roots; erfft, (lender ligneous items* of very 
branchy and bufhy growth, a foot high, 
elofely garniIhed with fmall oval revolute 
leaves, and all the branches terminated by 
numtjfpus fmall, whitifli-purple flowers, in 


verticillate fpikes, appearing in fummer, and 
fuccccded by abundance of ripe; feed early iu 
autumn. 

V -nifties. ] Broad-leaved—Narrow-leaved 
—Variegated or ftriped-lcaved. 

It is an inhabitant of rocky places in France 
and Spain, &cc. but all the varieties have been 
long reftdents of our kitchen-gardens as emi¬ 
nent aromatic pot-herbs, and as medical 
plants; alfo occalionally in the pleafure- 
ground for variety, and fonietimcs as edgings 
to beds and borders, on account of its dole 
bulhy growth ; but its principal eftimation is 
lor kitchen and medicinal ufes. 

2 . Thymus .9 erpyllum. 

Creeping Wild Thyme , or Mother of Thyme.] 
Hath decumbent creeping ftalks, fix or eight 
inches long, or more, garuifticd with vety 
finall, obtule, plane leaves, ciliated at the 
bafe, and the branches terminated by nume¬ 
rous fmall, purplifh flowers, growing in heads, 
ppearing in fummer, fuccccded by plenty of 
ripe feeds in autumn. 

Varieties.] Broad-leaved.—Narrow-leaved 
—Broad hairy-leaved—Variegated-leaved— 
Silver-ftriped-leaved — Citron-lcentcd, com¬ 
monly called Lemon Thyme—Greater purple- 
flowered. 

This fpecies inhabits paftures, heaths, and 
commons, in mod part of Britain, and other 
parts of Europe ; and is admitted into many 
gardens for variety, more particularly the 
variegated fort. Silver ftriped and Lemon 
Thyme, which are fometimes difpofed fing- 
ly in tufts about the borders, &c. and occa- 
fionally planted in pots ; and alfo fometimes 
employed to form edgings ; but the Lemon 
Thyme in particular, is in high eftimation for 
its agreeable odour. 

3. Thymus Majlichina. 

Majlich Thyme.] Rifes with flendcr ligne¬ 
ous ftalks and branches, a foot long, or more, 
garnifhed w ith oval, obtufe, hoary leaves; 
and tltc branches terminated by the flowers in 
verticillate, downy heads, appearing in June, 
but rarely fuccceded by feeds in England. 

Varieties.] White-flowered—Retl-flpwered. 

It is a native of rocky places in Spain, but 
is an old inhabitant of our gaulens, chiefly as 
a fincly-fcented aromatic, and for vatiefy. 

4. Thymus Zygis. * 

Shrubby narrow-leaved Spanijh Thyme.] 

Rifes with low, under-lhruhby, ereft ftalks; 
long, very nsftrow leaves, ciliated at the bale ; 
and flowers terminating the branches in vci ti¬ 
tillate fpikes. 

5. Thymus ccphalotus. 

Large-headed Portugal Thyme.] Rifes with 
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low ligneous Aalks, and AifF hoary branches 
half a foot long; fpcar-lhaped hoary leaves, 
placed oppofite; and many whitifh flowers, 
terminating the branches in large imbricated 
heads, having oval bradteal leaves. 

Variety. ] With lmall flowery heads. 

AH thele five fpccies of Thymus, and their 
varieties, are of an a/omatic quality, and their 
chief virtue retides in the leaves, which im¬ 
part a very agreeable aromatic fragrance. But 
the firft three fpecics are the moft noted forts 
in the Engliih gardens; though the Thymus 
Vulgaris , or Common Thyme, is confulera- 
bly the moft generally known and cultivated, 
chiefly for its iupciior aromatic property, for 
culinary purpofes. 

They are wholly perennial, fomewhat be¬ 
tween a fhrubbv and an heibaceous nature, 
wholly abiding in root and top, generally of 
fomewhat bufhy growth; their leaves in ge¬ 
neral very final!, but clotcly placed, and math 
ly ever-green : the flowers alfo are verv fmall, 
nionopetalous, and ringent, and colletfted nu- 
troeroufly in whorls, either forming fpikes or 
clofe heads, each flower fucceeded by four feeds 
lodged in the calyx ; and by feeds all the fpe- 
cies may be railed, as alto by ilips and cut¬ 
tings. 

As to the ufe in gardens of thefe aromatics, 
the Common Thyme is in univerfal eftitna- 
tion as a pot-herb for various culinary pur¬ 
pofes ; and being cafy of propagation and cul- j 
ture, merits a place in every kitchen-garden: 
which alfo, together with the other forts, and 
their varieties, might be introduced in the 

J deafuie-ground, in affemblage with other 
mall frutefeent plants, to embcllith the front 
of flower-borders, flirubbery clumps, finall and 
floping banks, &c. placing them detached or 
fingly, to form little buthy tufts, and in which 
the variegated forts, and the Silver Thyme, and 
Lemon Thyme, particularly form a very agree¬ 
able variety together, or in affemblage with 
the others ; and the Lemon Thyme is alfo in 
much eftimation for its peculiar oderiferous 
flavour ; tome of each of thefe forts may alto 
be potted, in order to move occafionally to 
any particular compartment, as may be re¬ 
quired, and under occaiiona! fhclter in le¬ 
vel e winters to preferve the plants more ef¬ 
fectually in a lively date; likewile fome of 
the Maftic Thyme: Spanilh and Portugal 
Thy mes are alfo fometimes potted for the a- 
bove eccation, and to place unjler protection 
of a garden-frame or green-houfe in winter, 
to continue them more freih and lively, as 
obferved above of the others. 

Sometimes) fome of the fmalier Thymes are 
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fown or planted for edgings to particular bed* 
or borders for variety, fuch as the Lemon 
Thyme, Siivcr-lcavcd and variegated forts ; 
alfo, occafionally the Common Thyme ; and 
all kept low, clofe, and regular, by clipping 
them at Tides am! top annually in fummer. 

But as to the Common Thyme, defigued for 
kitchen ufe, it iliould be cultivated in beds, 
or bonk is, in rows halt a foot afundcj; at 
leaft; either the iced fown where the plants 
are to icmain, or young fccdling plants pre- 
' ioufly laifed for planting out; or ilips ot old 
plants detached with roots, which being plant¬ 
ed the above diftancc, they will fuon imreafe 
into buthy plants, proper to gather tor ufe ; 
or may be occafionally planted as an edging 
in the herharv, See. and in either method tlie 
plants will prove abiding, and multiply ex¬ 
ceedingly by off-lets ; and" by which the plants 
may be propagated at pleafure, bv Hipping 
them as above, when wanted for ‘increase ; 
though it is alio advifable to raife a quantity 
of plants every year or two from feed, as the 
young fcedlings poffets a ltrongcr aromatic 
quality than the older plants ; and it being 
town in fpring in a bed of light caith, cither 
broad caft and raked in, or in fl.allow di ills, 
as directed below, they foon come up, and 
will be fit for ufe the following autumn and 
winter, &c. 

In gathering Thyme for ufe, in private 
gardens it may be cut or flipped a little at a 
time, as it is wanted, not flumped too clofe ; 
but when intended for market, the London 
gardeners generally pull it up root and all, 
efpecially the feedling plants, which remain in 
the bed where railed, and fo raife a freih crop 
from feed annually. 

Method of propagating all the forts. 

All the fpecies of Thymus may be cafily 
raifed from feed, and by flipping die roots anil 
branches, and by cuttings thereof. 

By Seed.—All the forts may be raifed 1 plen- 
teoufly from feed, though it is tardy pradifed 
to any but the firft fort, Common Thyme; 
and March or early in April is the proper fea- 
fon for fowing it; choofing any light, rich, 
dry ground ; which let be properly digged^ 
and the lurfacc moderately l'moothcd with the 
fpadc, bccaufe the feed is very fmall, and. 
fliould not be fown too thick, nor covered joo 
deep; this obferved, let the feed be fowl* 
wliilll the ground is freih flirted, fowing it 
either broad-caft on the fut face, and take it 
in lightly, or fow it in flat (hallow drills, and 
earth it over thinly in proportion ; it will foon 
germinate, and tnc plants will appear in twu 
or three weeks, being careful to keep them 

’*• welt 
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well weeded, and give occasional light water¬ 
ings in dry weather; and thus by June they 
will require thinning, efpecially if defirous to 
have the plants grow ftocky, 'and with bufhy 
full heads, in which they Should be thinned, 
to Six or eight inches diStance; when, if re¬ 
quired, thole thinned out may be planted in 
another place, in rows. Six or eight inches 
afujider, giving water till freSh rooted, ob- 
ferving to keep the whole clean from weeds 
by occafional hoeing between them in dry 
days, which will alfo Stir the furface of the 
earth, and thereby much improve the growth 
of the plants; and they will arrive to good 
pcrfe&ion for ufe in fummer or early in autumn. 

But fometimes the market kitchen garden¬ 
ers about London, who raife large quantities 
in beds, for the daily Supply of the markets, 
leave the whole thick, without thinning; fo 
when of proper growth in fummer ana au¬ 
tumn, &c. they pull them clean up root and top 
together, from time to time, as wanted, and 
tie them in bunches for falc in the market 
aforefaid. 

However, it is always proper to thin out, 
or transplant a quantity in iingle bunches, to 
grow llockv*and buShy, as before obferved, to 
remain for the occafional fupply of a family. 

Remark, in rfcfpcdt to the varieties, tfiat 
there is no depending on railing them the fame 
fioin feed; therefore, when intending to pro¬ 
pagate antfr particular varieties, and continue 
them the fame with certainty, it can only be 
effected l»y dips and cuttings as below. 

Bv Orf-fcts and Slips.—All the forts multiply 
both by oil-lets of the root and Slips of the 
branches; the rooted Slips are the moft ex¬ 
peditious method ; lor the old plants increafe 
into many ort-fet lk-ins, riling from the roor, 
e.ieli fui milled with fibres; and that by tak¬ 
ing nil die old plants in the fpring, &c. and 
Slip or divide them into Separate flips not 
too final!, with roots tocadi, and plant them 
in beds of good earth, in rows half a foot al'un- 
<ler, giving water direcliv, and repeat it occa¬ 
sionally in drv weathri till they have taken root, 
and begin to llioot at top ; and thus they will 
loon grow freely, and lorm good bulliy plants 
in two 01 three months. 

But flips alfo »f the branches without roots, 
wiy likewile luccecd, it planted, any time 
fiom Match or April until about Midlurnmer ; 
ohlervinglto flip off a quantity of the floutefl: 
young miilide Shoots, of moderate length, and 
plant them in a Shady border, in rows four 
or five inches diflance, giving due waterings ; 
they will foon emit mots, and become good 
plants bv autumn, when they may he tiani- 
Vldijjg&'io where they arc to remain. 


By Cuttings. — Cuttings of the young 
branches grow readily the fame as Slips there¬ 
of, there being no otner difference, than that 
the cuttings are the young Shoots cut off with 
a knife, and the Slips are Slipped off from the 
fide of the branches with the hand only; fo 
that the propagating them by cuttings may be 
performed any time in fpring, or early part in 
Summer, planting them in a Shady place, and 
duly watered, they will readily take root, and 
grow. 

The propagation by Slips or cuttings is alfo 
the only method by which the refpective va¬ 
rieties of the different fpecies arc with cer¬ 
tainty continued the fame, as the plants thus 
raifed will be in every refpedl Similar to the 
parent. 

THYRSUS. 

A Thyrfe. 

One of the modes of inflorcfcence, or man¬ 
ner of flowering, of the aggregate kind ; be¬ 
ing many flowers collected in a bunch, or 
fort of clofc panicle, of an oval or egg-lhaped 
form, having the lower foot-ftalks, which are 
longer, extend horizontally, wbilil the upper 
ones are Shorter, and mount vertically, as in 
lilac and horfe chefnut, See. 

TIL 1 A. 

Lime, or Linden-tree. 

Confift of two principal fpccies commonly 
known and cultivated, comprifing fome va¬ 
rieties ; all very noted hardy deciduous trees, 
of formal growth, proper for ornamental and 
timber plantations. See. they rifing with large 
upright trunks a considerable height, branch¬ 
ing numeroufly all around, into large regular 
conical heads, adorned with broad heart- 
fhaped leaves, and final! pentapctalous flowers, 
in loofe bunches. 

Clafsand order, Polyandria Afonogynia. 

Charaflers .] Calyx is concave,five-parted, 
coloured, and deciduous. Corolla, five ob¬ 
long, obtule petals, cronatcd at top. Sta¬ 
mina, numerous awl-lhaped filaments, and 
Simple anthers. Pistillum, a roundilh 
germen. Slender ftyle, as long as the ilamina, 
and a pentagonal obtufe ftigma. Pericar¬ 
dium, a globular, coriaceous, quinquevalvu- 
lar, quinquclocular capfule, opening at the 
bafe, containing rounditli feeds Singly in each 
loculamcnt or cell; though very commonly 
there is but one Iced in the whole, and lb 
lituated that the capfule often appears unilocu¬ 
lar, if incaiuioufly examined. 

Of the two fpecies, one is a European tree, 
and the other is of America; each compre¬ 
hending fome varieties, and arc all very hardy, 
and of the deciduous tribe. 

1. Tl L1 A CUi apiCii. 

7 H 2 European 
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European or Common Lime Tree.] Rife* 
with an upright Araight trunk to a great 
height and magnitude, branching regularly all 
round into a large conical bead; garniihed 
with large, broad, heart-ihaped, acute-point¬ 
ed, ferrated leaves, of a light-green colour; 
and fvnall whitilh-green flowers in bunches, at 
the ends of the branches, having all the flowers 
detlitute of ne&aria. 

Varieties.'] Common green-twigged Lime- 
tree, having all the young (hoots of a light- 
;green colour—Red twigged Lime-tree, having 
all the (hoots of a beautiful red colour, ap¬ 
pearing very lingular in winter, wheti defti- 
tute of leaves—Large -leaved—Smaller-leaved 
—Rough or elm-leaved—Variegated-leaved, 
&c. 

The green and red-twigged varieties are to¬ 
lerably permanent, fo that being railed from 
feed, the plants of each will be tnofUy fimilar 


to the parent tree. 

This fpecies grows naturally in England 
and moil parts of Europe, and has been long 
cultivated as an ornamental tree in garden 
plantations, both to grow rural, and to form 
hedge-work regularly trained. 

a. TlLlA americana. 

American Black Lime Tree.] Grows with 
an upright large lofty trunk, branching re¬ 
gularly into a large formal head, having the 
branches covered with a blackifli-brown bark ; 
large, broad, heart-ihaped, acuminated, fer¬ 
rated leaves, of a deep-green above, and paler 
underneath; and (mail greenifh flowers in 
bunches at the ends of the branches, having 
all the flowers fuiniihcd with netSteria. 

Varictie s. ] Larger-leaved — Smaller- leaved 
—Carolinian long-pointed-leaved. 

Both the fpecies, and their refpe&ive va¬ 
rieties, flower in fummer; the flowers fmall, 
and of inconiiderable appearance, and arc fuc- 
cecdcd by plenty of ripe iecd in autumn, con¬ 
tained in fmall coriaceous or leathery cap- 
fules; and by the feed all the forts are cafily 
raifed in beds of common earth. 

Tlide noble trees are quick handfomc 
growers, and obtain a great ilatttre and lub- 
Uance of nunk, particularly the Common 
Lime, which grows lixty or feventy feet 
high; and there are accounts of fomc that 
have meafnred ninety feet in height, ami 
more than eight or ten feet circuit in the 
trunk, with branchy heads proportionably 
large; but the limber being t/ a foft light 
texture, is unlit for any ftrong purpofes; is 
however excellent for numerous light ufes, 
in the turnery and carving branches particu¬ 


larly. 

• But 


for purpofes in gardening, the Lime- 


tree has been long in great efteein for orna¬ 
mental purpofes, iu various garden diftridls, 
being valued for its quick and tine pi&urcfquu 
growth and large elegant light-green foliage, 
that aft'e£ a very diftingiulhable divcrlity ; 
was therefore in great repute formerly to 
plant for avenues, and arrange on the boun¬ 
daries of extenlive lawus, and other fpacious 
open fpaces, as well as to difperfc in parks. Sec. 
both as detached tingle objedls, and in groups, 
alfo to plant in regular groves, and for iliade ; 
and in all of which, fuffered to grow rural, 
and difpiay their beautiful conic heads: they 
were likewife ufed for formal ornamental 
hedge-rows iu large-gardens, and along near 
the fronts of houfes by road (ides, Sec. and 
trained regularly by clipping them once or 
twice in (ummer; and were alfo often clipped 
into pyramids, hemifphcrcs, arches. Sec. though 
for the general part they arc confiderably 
better calculated for rural objects in natural 
(landards than for any kind of hedge-work, or 
other regular training, efpecially as they ge¬ 
nerally begin to drop their leaves the earlicll in 
autumn of any other tree, and, when dipped, 
foon appear naked : I Ihould therefore ad- 
vife all the forts of Limes to be employed prin¬ 
cipally only as rural trees, and difpofed at fuf- 
ficient diftances to allow them full fcopc to 
branch out all around, and exhibit their heads 
diflin&ly in their natural grow th; and in 
which they will always appear ponluiciably 
the mod confpicuoufly ornamental. 

Though from the circutnftancc of thefe 
trees (bedding their leaves early in autumn, 
which is more peculiar to the large than futal- 
ler leaved kinds, they are not in fitch general 
repute to plant for ornament in gardens as for¬ 
merly, hccaufc in very dry hot fuinmcrs the 
leaves often begin falling in July or Auguli, 
and caufc a continual litter for a long time. 

However, for the Angularity of their hand- 
foine growth, and foliage, they highly de¬ 
maud culture both for variety, ornament, and 
(hade; and the red-twigged fort has alfo an 
agreeable efFcdt, even in winter, wheu entirely 
devoid of leaves. 

Thefe trees arc likewife proper to plant as 
foie ft-trees, as they will foon arrive to timber; 
and the wood being foft and* tough, is valued 
for making many forts of houibuld utenjils, 
and for various light purpofes in carved and 
turnery works, as before noticed. 

For all of which purpofes, thefe trees may 
be planted almofl any where, as they will 
profper in any common foil and expofure; are 
raifed in abundance in all the nurferies, for 
fale, and may !>e tranfplantcd any time in open 
weather, from October till March. 

Method 
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Method of Propagation, tsfc. 

The propagation of thefe trees is by feed, 
by layers, and by cuttings. 

By Seed.—This ripens abundantly in Oc¬ 
tober, which may be beaten down with a long- 
pole, keeping the green-twigged and red-twig¬ 
ged forts feparate; and may either be Town 
foon afrer, or preferred dry and found till 
fpripg; fowing them in a heel or border of 
common earth, previoufly digging the ground, 
and divide it into four feet wide beds; draw 
the earth off the furfacc evenly, about an inch 
deep, into the alleys; thetWow the feeds thinlv, 
touch them lightly down into the earth with 
the back of the lpadc; which done, dirc&ly 
earth them over, the depth juft mentioned, 
which finiflies the work of Sowing. 

Being thus fown, they will all come up 
freely in the fpring ; at which time be careful 
to keep the beds clean from weeds, and give 
fome moderate waterings in dry weather, to 
forward the plants in growth as much as 
poflible, tit for planting out in nurfery-rows 
by autumn or fpring following; though, if 
they have ihet rather weakly, let them ftand 
another year: then planted out in rows two 
feet and a half afunder, by eighteen inches 
diftancc in the lines; here to remain three or 
four years or mofc to acquire due fize to tranf- 
plant for die purpofes intended, trimming off 
large fide-branches from the lower part of the 
ftem oct a Usually, to encourage their afpiring 
more expeditioufly at top, which muft be 
always fullered to remain entire. 

Thefe trees, when raifed from feed, ge¬ 
nerally in tiie end affume a more handfome 
and expeditious growth, than fuch as are 
raifed from layers "and cuttings. 

When they are from about live or fix to eight 
or ten feet high, they arc of proper fize for final 
tranlplantation : though if any are defigned 
principally as foreft-trees for timber, it is acl- 
vifable to tranfplanr them finally intheir deftined 
places, while they are young, and not more than 
from three or four to five or fix feet high. 

By Layers. —All the forts grow- freely by 
this method : and is alio or by Cuttings, a very 
curtail^ method to continue the varieties. For 
the purpofe of furnilhing layers, proper llools 
muft he plenawd (fee Stooi.s), and the 
yoyng {boors of a year or two old, are the 
proper parts to lay ; which fhould be jkm form¬ 
ed in autumn or winter, by flit-laying, fhorten- 
ing the tops of each layer within a little of 
the ground: they will all be well rooted by 
autumn following, and nioftiy fit to plant out 
in the nurfery in rows, aud there managed as 
the feeding Limes juft above directed. 


By Cuttings.—Cuttings of all the forts of 
Limes will grow, though not near fo readily 
as layers: however, when cuttings are in¬ 
tended, chufe the ftrong young {hoots of <thc' 
year, in autumn or fpring, and plant ^kfrrvin 
a moift good foil; or any fcarce fort# may be 
planted leveral together in pots, aad plunged 
in a hot-led ; they will more readily llrike 
root. 

TIN US. 

Tree Volkameria. 

Confift of one fpecies, a tender exotic tree 
of America for vaiicty in tile ftove; adorned 
with oblongifh-ovutc leaves, and branchy fpikes 
of flowers: having a five-parted calyx and 
corolla, pitcher-fliaped nedlarium ; nine {la¬ 
mina, fingle germen and ftyle, and a.trilocular 
berry, with a Angle feed in each cell. 

Clafs and order, Enneandria Monogynia, 

The fpecies is, 

Tinus occidcntalis. 

Occidental, or ITcJl- India Timu.] Rifes 
with an upright woody Hem of branchy 
growth, garnilhed with oblong-ovate leaves ; 

1 mooth above, fub-villous and nerved under¬ 
neath : and terminal branchy flower fpikes. 

This exotic is retained in fome of our prin¬ 
cipal ftove colledl ions, a plant or two, for va¬ 
riety ; which being planted in pots of rich 
light earth, placed in the ftove, the future 
culture is the fame as other plants of that de¬ 
partment, and may be propagated by feeds, 
layers, and cuttings, in pots plunged in the 
bark-bed. 

TOLUIFERA. 

Balfam of Tolu Tree. 

It is a large tree of South America, retained 
here in ftoves by the curious for variety; is 
adorned with large winged leaves, and bunches 
ol pcntapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Dec andt ia Monogynia. 

Charailers.] Calyx is monophyllous,bell- 
fliaped and quinquedented at top. Corolla, 
five petals, four of them being linear and 
equal, but the fifth is twice as large as the 
others, and nearly heart-fliaped. Stamina, 
ten very fliort filaments, having a nth era: 
longer than the calyx. Pistillum, an 
oblong germen, very fliort ftyle, crowned 
with an acute ftigma. Pkmcarpium and 
Semen, atprefent undeferibed. 

There is but one fpecies, viz. 

ToLUtFERA Balfamum. 

Balfam offTolu Tree.] Rifes with a ftrong 
robuft trunk, branching numeroufly and 
fpreading, thirty or forty feet high, covered 
with a thick tough brown bark; large pin¬ 
nated leaves, compofed of feveral pair ol ob- 

6 long 



long oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
and at the axillas fmall bunches of yellow 
flowers, having four fmaller petals, and one 
large. 

It grows naturally in the Spanifh Weft-In- 
dics, and in this country is retained in hot- 
houfe colleftions, a tree or two for variety ; 
inuft be cultivated in pots, and placed always 
in die dove, and managed as other tree and 
ihrub exotics of that department. 

A balfam of great virtue is cxtra&ed front 
this tree, and is much ufed in medical com¬ 
petitions. 

This tree is raifed from feeds obtained from 
abroad by the feedfmen; which Ihould be 
fown as foon as they arrive in pots of light 
earth, and plunged in the bark-bed; and when 
the plants arc come three or four inches high, 
pot them off fcparately, giving water, and 
plunge them again in the bark-bed; and after- 
wauls managed as directed for other wood\ 
exotics of the dove. Sec Stove Plants. 

TOMENTOSE Plants. 

Such as arc covered with Tomctitim, being 
a fort of wooliy or hoary, downy pubefccncc, 
which covers the furface of many plants, 
indie particularly thol'c that inhabit the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fea j and many of which 
plants having their leaves and branches fo 
clofely covered with this fuhdance as to give 
them a hoary white appearance. 
TOURNEFORTIA. 

Tournefortia. 

ConiiUsof fevcral fhrubby exotics from the 
Well-Indies, and hot parts'of' America, arid 
cultivated line in doves for variety ; one of 
which is a climber, the others crt£t glowers, 
garnilhed modly with oval and lanceolate 
fimple leaves, and moncpetalous mfutnlibuli- 
form flowers at the lides and cuds of the 
branches. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Afonogynia. 

CharaUcrs.] Cal\ x is monophyllons, five 
parted, and permanent. Corolla is mono- 
pctalous, funncl-lhapcd, with a rylindric tube ; 
globular at the bafe, and with a Iprcadin? 
niim, cut into five acuminated horizontal fig¬ 
ments. Stamina, five awl fhaped lihuncnts 
in the mouth of the corolla, having acumi¬ 
nated connivcnt antherte. Pistili.um, a 
globular germcn, fimple dyle, and (ingle dig- 
mi. Pericarfium, a glohofe berry, hav¬ 
ing four loundifh feeds. 

This genus received the name Tournefortia 
in honour of M. 'I'oumcfort, tKc illudrious 
French Botanid. 

There are many fpccies in tins genus, mod¬ 
ly of a /brubby nature, and perennial in root 


and top; and the mod noted forts in the Eug- 
hfh gardens are tlie following; all of which 
being natives of the hot parts of America, re¬ 
quire to be continued always in a hot-houfe 
in this country. 

x. Tournefortia volubilis . 

Volubilate - climbing ./talked Tournefortia. 1 
Kites with long, (lender, woody volubilate 
dalks, twining round any adjacent fupporr, 
fifteen or twenty feet high ; oval, acummat- 
ed, fmooth leaves, on reflexed foot-dalks; 
and fmall white flowers in loofc fpikes, at the 
Tides and ends of the branches. 

2 . TovKKY.roKTiKfuff'ruticofa. 

Vndcr-Jhrubby Tournefortia .] Rifes with an 
under-fiirubby dalk, branching moderately 
about three or four feet high ; oblong, almoU 
fpcar-maped, hoary, whitifh leaves; and fmall 
wlute flowers in bunches, at the tides and ends 
| of the branches. 

■ 3. Tournefortia [errata. 

. Serrated-leaved Tournefortia.] Rifes with a 

I dirubby, upright, thick Acm, branching 
twelve or fourteen feet high, or more; huv- 
j mg oval, ferrated leaves on rough fpinous 
foot-dalks ; and white flowers in recurved 
j h’»Kes terminating the branches. , 
j 4. Tournefortia faetidiffima. 

| Mojl-ftinking Tournefortia.] Rifes with 
j ' v .°, y ^ a ^hs and branches, eight or ten feet 
1 M $ h * , or more > having oval-fpcar-rtiapcd, 
hairv leaves ; and white flowers, terminating 
the branches in ramnfc, pendulous fpikes. 

5* Tci u R n e r o r t 1 a cv mo fa. 

Cymoje-fpiked Tournefortia.] Rjf cs 
woody branching dalks, fix or right feet 
nig.t ; large, ovnl-ohlongifh, naked, lmooth, 
entoe leaves; and white dowers terminating 
the branches 111 c ymofe fpikes. 0 

6. Tournefortia hit futifftma. 

A fof).hah \-jialkfd ’/ eurnefot tia. 1 Rill-s w hh 
woody veiy hairy dalks j ovate leaves, tuot- 
ltalked ; and hranching terminal fpike.,. 

, 7. 1 our n 1 fori ia Intmilii. 

I JKvurf Tournefortia.] Rifes with diruhhv, 
: low, flencer dalles, brandling moderately two 
;or t.irrr-fect high, fpcar-fhaped, < loft-lining 
j leaves, and white flowers in fimple or un- 
1 branched recurved fpikes, produced lateidly, 
! or along the tides of the branches. 

L 8 - /^^HFoRTrA diffufa -Didufcd- 

j branching 1 ournefortia. * 

'i’hefc plants remain in leaf, modly the year 
round, and flower in fpring or dimmer, &c. 
fucccedcd by fmall fucculcnt berries, contain¬ 
ing three or four feeds. 

They being all very tender exotics, that 
requite the continual fhcltcr and heat of a 
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ftove, in this country muft be cultivated in 
pots of good earth, and placed in the ftove 
accordingly, and treated like other fhrubby 
exotics of this collection, as directed under 
the article Stove Plants. 

All the forts may be raifed from feeds ob¬ 
tained from abroad, where the plants grow 
naturally; arid it is advifable to fow them 
as foon after their arrival as pofliblc, in pots 
oflight mould, and plunged in a bark-bed; 
giving occafional fprinklings of water, and 
they will probably come up the firft year ; or 
if they ftmuld remain longer in the ground, 
continue to keep the mould in the pots all the 
while moderately moift; and'when the plants 
are come up, and advanced three or four 
iixhcs high, prick them out fingly in fmall 
pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed, and 
continue them conftantly in the ftove. 

Their propagation may alfo be tried by 
layers. &c. in pots plunged in the bark-bed. 

TRACHF.LIUM. 

Throat wort. 

One hardy hcibaceous perennial, of the 
flowery tribe, for the pleafure-ground, com- 
pofe this genus ; fifing half a yard high, with 
oval leaves, "and terminal umbellate bunches 
of monopctalousjilue flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Alonogynia. 

Chat afters."] Calyx is fmall, five parted, 
and placed above the germen. Corolla, 
one funncWhaped petal, with a long, {lender, 
cylindric tube ; and divided at the brim into 
five fmall concave fpreading fegmenrs. Sta¬ 
mina, five capillary filaments, the length of 
the corolla, having tingle antherze. Pjstil- 
m»m, a triquetrous, fuhiotundous germen, 
{lender ftyle, and globole ftigma. Pericar- 
pium, a roundifh, obtule, trilobate, trival- 
vous capfule, of one cell, having numerous 
fmall feeds. 

There is hut one fperies, viz. 

Trachmii'M ca-tuhum. 

Pine T rue helium or Throat-wort.] Hath a 
thick, flelhy, fibrated, perennial root; up¬ 
tight ftalks, about halt a yard high ; garni fil¬ 
ed with oval-fpcar-thaped, fcriaicJ leaves,] 
and tcijpiinated by many imall fine blue floss- ^ 
ers, in a fort of umbellate cluftcrs in June and 
July, ripening, f<8?ds in September. 

it is a native ot lhady places in Ttaly and 
the Eaft, and is cultivated in our gardens to 
increafe the variety of ornamental-flowering 
perennials ; planted in light dry foils, where 
it svill abide fcveial years: alfo, it fown in 
the crevices of old walls, ruins, and rock- 
work, they will flouriili, and be of great du¬ 
rationj^but when cultivated in rich moift foils, 
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they are not fo durable, often proving bien¬ 
nial. 

It is propagated by feeds fown in ‘autumn, 
foon after they are ripe, or early in fpring, in 
a bed or border of light earth; the autumn 
fowing will probably come up more freely 
than that of the fpring. Obferving when the 
plants are two or three iuches, prick them in 
nurfery-rows fix inches afundcr, to remain 
till autumn; then may be tranfplantcd where 
they are to remain. 

TRADESCANTIA. 

Virginia Spider wort, or Flower of a Day. 

It is a hardy herbaceous perennial, of the 
flowery collection, for adorning the pleafure- 
garden ; rifing with ere£l annual ftalks, a mo- 
mcrate height, ornamented with very long 
narrow leaves, and tripetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Alonogynia. 

Charafters.] Calyx, three oval, concave, 
fpreading, permanent leaves. Corolla, 
three large, orbicular, plane, fpreading petals. 
Stamina, fix flender, eredi, hairy filaments, 
having kidney-ihapedanther*. Pistillum, 
an oval, obtufely-trigonous germen, filifor- 
mous ftyle, crowned with a trigonal obrufc 
ftigma. Pericarpium, an oval, trivalvous, 
trilocular capfule, covered with the calyx, 
having numerous fmall feeds. 

There arc different fpecies, but not more 
than one in the Englifh gardens, viz. Common 
Virginia Spiderwort ; comprehending fcveral 
varieties, all hardy perennials. 

Tradescantia virginiana. 

Virginia Spidcnvort , or Flower of a Day. J 
Hath a thick root, furnifiled with many flelhy 
fibres, crowned with many narrow leaves 
near two feet long; amidft them erect, thick, 
finooth ftalks, two or three feet high ; gam- 
ifiied with long, graminous leaves linglv ; and 
large tripetallous, blue, and other coloured' 
flowers in the varieties, crowning the ftalks 
in clofe ciufters. 

Varieties are,] Common pale blue-flower- 
:d—Deep blue-flowered—Purple-flowered — 
Red-flowcrcd—White-flowered. 

They all flower in June ; each flower is 
generally but of one clay’s duration; hence 
the name Flower of a Day, but the fame plant 
continues producing a plentiful fuccelfiou of 
new flowers every morning, tor a month or 
fix weeks, fuccecdeJ by plenty of ripe feed iu 
autumn. 

This fpecids, ice. is a- native of Virginal-, 
but have been many years in the Euroj*c.ug 
gardens as ornamental flowery plants, for the 
common borders; they may therefore be 
planted in any of the borders, or other com¬ 
partments 
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partmcnfs of the plcafure-ground, in which 
iht v vi ill abide !>v the roots many years, pro¬ 
ducing new Bulks annually in fpring, am) 
flower very ornamentally every fumnxr; and 
will multiply exceedingly both by their roots, 
and Icattered or feli-fown feeds; even fo 
much as often to over-run the ground, and 
require trimming in to reduce them within 
proper bounds. 

They are all eafily propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn, or early in fpring ; alfo 
by feed fown in the fpring, in any bed or 
border of common eaitli, and raked in ; and 
the plants will rife plentifully, and be fit to 
prick out in ftimmer, to gain tlrcnglh till au¬ 
tumn, then tranl’planted finally. 

TRAGOFOGON. 

Goat’s Beard. 

Confifts of hardy, herbaceous plants, mod 
Jv biennials, the principal of which in the 
gardens is an efeuient called Satm/y, elteemcd 
lor its carrot-ilia peJ, eatable root, and by 
fomc for the tender fhoots of its young Balks 
in the fpring, to eat like ajparagus ; are tnoflly 
tap-rooted plants, with the routs crowned 
with long narrow leaves, and with uptight 
Balks in fpring, of mode rare height, fur- 
mounted by large compound flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngcnrjia r^'ygamin 
Jl'quaVu. 

Charaflcrs .] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having the general cup bugle, computed ot 
eight fpear-fhaped leaves, alternately larger 
and joined at the bafe. Corolla, the ge¬ 
neral flower is compound, imbricated, and 
uniform, compofed of many monopctalous 
tongue-fhajjcd hermaphrodite florets, five- 
parted at top. Stamina, five very Jhoit 
filaments, having cylindric anthera:. Pis- 
TiLLfM, an oblong germen flliturme flyle, 
crowned with two revolute Bigmas. Peri- 
carfjum, none; the feeds, one in each floret 
arc angular, rough, crowned with down, and 
lodge in tiie iwoln eonnivent calyx. 

From the cii cum fiance of the feed being 
covered with a pappus or down, as they te- 
inain in the cell, refcmlding a goat’s beatd. 
it obtained the name of Tragspogon, or Goat’; 
Benrd. 

There are ten or twelve fpecits bpt many 
of which being plants of no eftimation for 
ufe, are but little known ; and the moft noted 
forts ate, Lilt the fulfafy, an cfculcnt, having 
an eatable root and Balks, &c. and two 
others forts prioripally for„variety: the firll 
*two fotrs, are biennials, and the third a pe¬ 
rennial. 

I. TjtAGOl'OOON p>rttfolius (Biennial). 


Lceh-leavcd Trcgopogon, commonly called 
Salfafy.] Hath a perpendicular, carrot-ihap- 
ed, white, eatable root, a foot or more long, 
crowned with many long lcek-fhaped entire 
leaves, clofely gathered ; and when it runs to 
feed, rifes with upright, hollow, fmooth, 
whitifh Balks two feet high, terminated with 
large compound blue flowers, having the pe¬ 
duncles thickefl above, and the calyx logger 
than the radius. 

It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn, then wholly decays. 

This plant grows naturally in meadows 
in feme parts of England, &c. but is culti¬ 
vated in gardens in the manner of cat rots, 
tor its long carrot-fhaped root, which attains 
a moderately large liz.e by autumn and win¬ 
ter, when it is boiled for ufe, and fervctl to 
table in different ways, and is very tender and 
palatable: alfo the young ll.rots of the flow- 
er-Aalk in fpring and fummer, cut while 
young and tender, when only a few inches 
high, are dreffed in the manner of afparagus, 
and ferved up to table with butter, &ce. 

It being a biennial, rifes from feed in the 
fpring, arid atrains perfection in the root in 
autumn following, temaining g»«od all win¬ 
ter, and in fpting alter diouts up ftalks for 
flower and feed, and the root then Itccomes 
dicky and ufclefs, and totally perifhes foou 
aftei the feeds ate ripe. § 

1. TRAGOfotiON pratenfis (flitnnialj . 

Afeadouf Tragopogcn , or Gt cater Yellow 
Goat's Beard.] Hath a taper fibrated loot, 
crowned with very long, narrow, acute, emitc 
leaves gathered together; upright llalks near 
a yard high, garnilhed with long narrow 
leaves fingiy at each joint ; anil terminated 
each Balk with one large compound yellow 
flower, having the calyx and radius of equal 
length. 

ruricty.] Smaller Meadow 7 'ragopogon, 
having much narrower leaves, and Balks only 
a foot high. 

Both the* varieties flower in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in September. 

They grow naturally in meadows in Eng¬ 
land and mod pairsoi Eurojx;; and ary fomc- 
times cultivated in gardens for variety, and 
the young fhoots in fpting tffe often gathered 
and diefled, as ohferved of the Salfafy, b«ing 
frequently brought to the London markets 
by the fimplers who gather them in the mea¬ 
dows in April and May ; or may be railed 
in gardens by flowing their feed in fpring, in 
rows fix or eight inches a funder, and the 
plants will fhoot up for ufe in the fpring fol- 
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3. Thagopogon Dalrchampii (Perennial.) 

JJalechamp's Greater Hawkwced, or French 
Tragopogan.] Hath the root crowned with 
many large, oblong, runcinated, deeply in¬ 
dented leaves; low (talks only about five or 
fix inches high, furmounted hy one large 
yellow flower, having a monophyllous calyx 
fhorter than the corolla, appearing in June or 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

All thefe plants are hardy: the firft two be¬ 
ing biennials, rifing one year from feed and the 
next (hoot up into (talk, producing flowers and 
feed, then wholly decay; and the third is a 
perennial, durable in root, fending up (talks 
annually in fpring, which decay in autumn. 

The firft fpecies (Tragopogon porrifalius) 
is the principal fort for general culture, as an 
efculent, and as fuch merits culture in every 
kitchen-garden principally for its roots, as 
before obferved, chiefly for autumn and win¬ 
ter ufc ; they being calily raifed from feed in 
the open quarters, and will arrive to perfec¬ 
tion early in autumn, and continue good till 
they begin to (hoot in fpring following. 

It is much cultivated in the London kitchen- 


gardens for market, where it is commonly 
brought in bunches, in autumn and winter. 

The other two fpecies arc retained in fome 
gardens (or varifcty, and the fecond fort par¬ 
ticularly : is alfo fometimes cultivated for its 
tender (hoots in hiring, as already hinted, 

AJi thod of Propagation, &c. 

The Saifafy is raifed only from feed fown 
in fpring, in March and April, in an open 
(ituation to remain ; fowing it either broad- 
caft and raked in, or in (hallow drills, eight 
or nine inches afunder, icattering the feeds 
thinly, and cover them half an inch deep; 
and when the plants me come up two or three 
inches high, thin and weed them by hand or 
hoc, leaving them eight or ten inches afunder, 
repeating the weeding as may be required dur¬ 
ing the fummer, which is all the culture they 
require ; and they will have large roots by 
September or O&oher ; when you may begin 
taking them up for life; and in November, 
when the leaves begin to decay, a quantity 
may he taken up and preferved in fund for ule 
in tirAe of fcvcrc (toft, when tliufe in the 


ground cannot Ijp digged up. _ . 

Tn fpring, when thofc remaining in the 
ground begin to (hoot, the (hoots, when a 
lew inches high, may be cut tor ufe as before 
mentioned ; which, when quite young and 
tender, being boiled, are excellent eating. Suf¬ 
fer, however, always a few plants to mn up to 
ftalk every fpring, to produce feed for (owing. 

The other two forts may be raifed alio 
fronystfbd like the Saifafy, and the plants, 
Ultcn a little advanced in growth, may be 


planted out if they are required for variety 
in any particular compartments. If the Tra- 
gopogon pratenjis is required for its (hoots, it 
(houid remain where fown, and thinned to 
proper diftances. 

But the third fort may alfo be propagated 
be parting the roots in autumn or fpring. 
TRAINED TREES. 

For walls and efpaliers. 

The appellation of Trained Trees is to be 
underftood principally of young fruit-trees 
defigned for walls and efpaliers, being trained 
in the nurfery to the intended form, by plant¬ 
ing them againft any kind of walls, pales, 
reed-hedge, or other clofe fence, when a 
year old from the grafting or budding, train¬ 
ing them in the manner of wall or efpalier 
trees, for two, three, or more years, till they 
obtain a good fpread of branches, arrived to 
a fruitful (late, in order that any perfotis, be¬ 
ing in haftc to have their walls or efpaliers co¬ 
vered at once with bearing trees, it may be 
eflcdted in one fcafon; as the trees thus train¬ 
ed in the nurfery, &c. being tranfplanted in 
autumn or fpring to the places intended, they 
will both cover the wall or efpalier confider- 
ably at once, and bear a great deal of fruit the 
enniing fummer, if a favourable fruit feafon. 

So that, whofoever may incline to have his 
walls thus at once furni(Tied with bearing 
trees, without waiting three or four years 
longer for younger trees attaining a bearing 
(late, may be fupplied with fuch at all the 
public nurferfes, where large quantities are 
always ready trained for fale, more particu¬ 
larly peaches, nedtarines, and apricots for 
walls ; likewife in many places, cherries and 
plums, &c. alfo apples, pears, and other fruit- 
trees for efpaliers; and are very eligible both 
to furnifh the walls and efpaliers of any new 
garden, and occafionally thofe of old ones, 
cither wholly or in part, to bear fome fruit, till 
younger trees, planted untrained, come for¬ 
ward and become fruitful, or may be ufed 
occafionally to fupply the place of very old 
trees that may happen to fail or bear bad 
fruit; in all of which, the planting of Trained 
fruitful trees may prove fo far preferable to 
quite young untrained and unfruitful ones 
planted at the fame time, in that there will 
he three or four years difference in the time 
of their bearing, which is a very material ob¬ 
ject of confidei ation \ and that, if the Trained 
Trees are purchafed in the public nurfery 
gardens, you are freed from the trouble of the 
firft training them to the requifite form, which 
requires particular attention the two firft years, 
the effedling of which, often ruins many 
young wall and efpalier trees at firft fetting 
off, when under the hands of ignorant prafti- 

7 I tioners ? 
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t loners; and as to the expenfe of the purchafe, 
between Trained bearing trees of five to ten 
(hillings, arid that of one or two years old un¬ 
trained ones, of a fhilling or eighteen pence, 
cannot lie any great objcdl to perfons of for¬ 
tune, or of any tolerable circuinflanccs in life, 
at leaft to furnilh fonre part of the bell walls. 

Therefore, in both public and private nur- 
feries, it is of much importance to have fome 
of the heft loirs of wall and cfpalicr trees 
always in training for walls, &c. againft any 
kind of fence, either walling, paling, or reed- 
hedges, both dwarf and 1 alf-ftandaid wall- 
trees ; alto againft ranges of Hakes in the open 
quarters, that there may always be fome well 
trained fpreading trees art ived to a ti uitful llate, 
to furri'h any place as above occalionallv 
with immediately bearing trees of Ionic can- 
fiderable fpreading growth. 

When, thereto!e, it is intended to raife 
trained fruit-trees for walls and el'paliers, a 
quantity of the beft young plants of the rc- 
fpc(Stive forts, both dwarf and lialt-ftandards 
aforefaid, of one year old, with the firft llioots 
from the budding and grafting entiic, lhould 
be tranfplantcd in autumn againft any kind of 
fence of any afpetSt in a free Ctuation, not lefs 
than four or live feet high; either a wall, 
paling, reed-fence, &c. betore hinted, placing 
them five or fix to eight or ten feet diftance, 
and here to remain for training as below. 

The trees being thus planted, then in fpring 
following, juft as they begin to make an effort 
for {hooting, they lhould be headed down, 
that is the firft mam ihoots produced laft dim¬ 
mer immediately from the budding, &c. to 
be cut down low, with a clean floping cut 
upward, to within four, five or fix eyes or 
buds of their origin, or place of infertion in 
the ftock, cfpeciaUy thofe intended for dwarfs, 
alfo the half-ftandards, if worked on tall (locks; 
and this heading down both prevents their 
running up too high with a finglc naked flcm, 
branchlefs below, and caufes them to throw 
out lateral (hoots from the lower part to fill 
the wall or efpalicr regularly with branches 
quite from the bottom upward ; for being thus 
cut over low, they will foon alter pulh forth 
ftrong (hoots from all the remaining lowet 
buds, fufficient to give the tree its firft proper 
formation as a wall tree. See. which (hoots, 
when advanced in length in fummer, lhould be 
trained along to the fence equally to the right 
and left, in a fomewhat inciinated pofition at 
foil length till next fpring, when* thefe (hoots 
may alio be cut down to fix or eight inches 
length, to force out a further fupply of more 
branches near the bottom, for there is nothing 
like being well furnillied with branches below, 
at firft felting off, to form a good foundation, 


whereby you will be able to keep every part 
of the wall from the very bottom to top cover¬ 
ed with bearing wood, for no part of a good 
wall lhould be loft. 

So that, agreeable to thefe hints, continue 
Ihortening more or lefs the two or three firft 
fprings on the lall fummer’s llioots, as you 
(hall fee neceffary, in order to obtain a proper 
fpread of lower branches to give the tree its 
intended form ; though this work of prufiing 
fliort to obtain laterals may alfo be performed 
occasionally in fummer,in May or early in June, 
on the lining young ihoots of else year, cut¬ 
ting or pinching them down to a few eyes, 
and they will thereby throw out lower laterals 
the fame (calon, and by that means a year’s 
growth is gained. 

According as the fupply of branches thus 
gained by the above methods arrive to proper 
length in fummer for training in, they fhouid 
he accordingly ail trained along clofe to the 
wall, and if any fore-right or back (boots 
come out, rub them alt off clofe; leaving, 
however, all the well-placed fide and terminal 
(hoots in every part, and let the whole, or as 
many as podihle, be trained in during this fea- 
fon, to have a plenty to chufe frcim in the ge¬ 
neral pruning ieafon of winter or fpring, 
training them clofe to the wad, &c. equally to 
the right and left as aforefaid, on each fide of 
the tree, in a fpreading fomewhat horizontal 
manner, no where eroding *one another but 
at parallel diftanccs, and mollly 'all at full 
length during the fummer’s growth ; thus to re¬ 
main till the general winter or fpring pruning. 

In the winter pruning wc aie to oblcrve, 
that if more wood was trained up in fummer 
than now appears neceffary, or that can be 
trained in with due lc-gularity, lhould retrench 
fucli fuperduiries, likcwifc any remaining 
fore-right or back (hoots and other irregular 
growths omitted in fummer, not eligibly lituat- 
cd for training in, lhould alfo be now all 
pruned out, cutting every tiling of the above 
nature, lioth fupciabuudancics and irregulari¬ 
ties, quite clofe to their origin ; being careful, 
however, to leave all the regular, well-placed, 
ufeful Ihoots that can readily be trained with 
proper regularity, without c iowdingorcfofling 
one another, all of which lhould alfo be 
cleared from all lateral or fide (hoots, if any; 
and with refpedt to their being Ihortcned more 
or lefs, or left entire, you will order according 
to your difcrction, agreeable to the aforc-mcn- 
tioned hints, and alio as noticed below, as the 
different forts may jequire; though if any 
rambler extend confidcrahly beyond all the 
others, it rnuft be reduced, or cut down to 
fome lower (hoot, confident with the-funeral 
form and extent of the reft of the hrantur-; 

then. 
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then, after performing thefe regulations, pro¬ 
ceed to the training and nailing in the whole 
dole to the wall, &c. in exadl orderly rang¬ 
ing them equally cadi way, in a fpreading 
fanned manner, all as ftraight as poffible, 
fomewhat horizontally, no where eroding the 
branches, but all ranged parallel as aforefaid, 
one above another, four, five, or fix indies 
difttancc, according to the forts, making the 
oppofite branches of each lide range as equally 
as pofiible in the fame pofition. 

Thus, after having obtained a regular fpread 
of branches, proceeding immediately near the 
head of the Item, fufficicnt to effedt the pro¬ 
per cxpnnlion requifite to form a trained wall 
or elpaliu tree, they mu ft then be pruned ac¬ 
cording to the method peculiar to each re- 
fpedtive fort of fruit, as diredted in their cul¬ 
ture, ea«.h under its proper genus.—Some re¬ 
quiring the branches fhortened annually, 
others to be trained moftly always at full 
length. 

For in the general courfe of training and 
pruning w all trees and cfpalicrs, it muff be 
obfei vc i, that foinc fort of wall trees require 
almolt a general fliortening every year of the 
annual fupjTly of brandies, ftich as peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, which always bear 
their fruit principally on the young year old 
wood, have that of each year liiortcned in the 
•winter pruning, jo force out a fufficicnt fupply 
of fuccefion fhoots in proper places all over 
the tree for the future year’s bearing: on the 
other hand, as apples, pears, plums, and cherries 
do not want an annual renewal of bearing 
wood, the fame blanches continue bearing 
from two or three to many years old ; fo that, 
after undergoing the operation of fliortening 
the hr ft two or three years wood, to obtain a 
fpiead of lower branches to effect the intended 
form as a wall or cfpalicr tree, they ait not 
afterwards, in the general courle of pruning, 
to be fhortened, but generally always trained 
at full length, except occafionally fliortening 
fome particular young flioot to fill a vacancy. 
Fee each kind under its refpective head ; alio 
Dwarf Treks, Espaliers, and the artide 
of Pruning,-£cc. 

Tne training of cfpalicr trees is effected ex¬ 
actly in the manner as al»ove, only thefe may 
aliio be trained as they ftatul in the nurfery lines, 
in the open quarters or borders, &c. by rang¬ 
ing feme flout flakes in the ground along one 
fide of each tree, not in a continued ftraight 
range immediately the way of the row, but 
thole of each tree ranged feparatc and oblique¬ 
ly, fomewhat crofs-ways the row as it were, 
that tha brandies of the different trees may 
rym^ir.fide one another, and thereby have 


more room fo extend the branches both ways, 
than the common diftance in the nurfery lines 
would admit, if ranged dire&ly the way of the 
row. 

Obferve, that as it may fometimes happen 
fome of the trained trees, both of the wall and 
efpalier kinds, in the courfe of training, may 
a Hume a ftatc of vigorous luxuriant growth, 
either in general, or in fome particular pans, 
producing flrong, rampant, rude fhoots- of a 
very' unfruitful-like nature; they in fuch cafes, 
fhould be ordered accordingly in a peculiar 
manner, till they have exhaufted their redun¬ 
dancy of i’up, or exceffive luxuriancy, and 
effedt a more moderate ftate of growth. 

Therefore, where a general luxurianry 
prevails, while under the courfe of training 
or after, it is advifable in the work of pruning 
to ufe the knife with moderation, in regard to 
thinning and fliortening, and rather humour 
the trees fomewhat, according to their natural 
tendency, by leaving the fhoots and branches 
thicker or elofer together than the common 
rule, and all at their full length, cfpecially 
during the fummer’s growth ; and to fucli as 
are ufually fhoitened in winter pruning, as in 
peaches, nedlarines, &c. they fhould be fhort- 
cned much lefs in proportion ; continuing thofe 
of apples, pears, plums, and cherries, always 
at their whole length ; that in the whole, by 
dividing the fap ainongft a greater number, 
as well as larger extent of brauches, it checks 
the luxuriancy which would take place in a 
fmaller number and lefs extent of growth. 
For the more wood we cut out of a generally 
vigorous /hooting tree, and the more the fhoots 
are fhortened, as often erroneou/ly pradlifed, 
the more vigorous will it continue to flioot 
without ever becoming properly fruitful; anil 
if fevere cutting is repeatedly continued, the 
tree often exhanAs itielf fo greatly by luxuri¬ 
ant /hooting, that it fuddemy afiumts a weyk 
confumptive ftatc. 

But that the natural inclination of very vi¬ 
gorous young trees being fomewhat indulged 
at fil'd by training as many brandies as can 
be conveniently laid in, and thofe that require 
fliortening, cut hut moderately, or fome very 
luxuriant ones hardly at all, which being 
pradlifed two or three years with difcrction, 
it will gradually reduce the trees to a moderate 
growth, and good ftatc of bearing ; when they 
may be ordered in the common way peculiar 
to the different forts. 

On the other hand, fuch trees as are vigor¬ 
ous only in particular fhoots, may, in fome 
cafes, have i'uch fhoots radically retrenched, 
and in others referved; that if a very vigorous 
flioot runs confiderably ftiongcr than all the 
7 I a reft, 
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reft* and feems to fupport its vigour at the ’ 
expenfe of the others in its neighbourhood, 
it fhould be retrenched to the very origin, as 
early in the dimmer as difcoverable ; in other 
cafes, if a luxuriant {hoot arife in any vacant 
fpace, towards the bottom efpecrally, where a 
fupj.ly of more wood is wanted, it may be 
retained, and pinched or topped down to a 
few eyes in May or June, it will fend out 
feveral laterals below, the fame feafon, and 
inllead of one rude luxurious (hoot, there will 
be four or five probably of more moderate 
growth to fill the vacancy more effectually, 
and that will much fooner attain to fruitful- 
nefs. 

Tims far is chiefly all we have to obferve 
relative to the ordering of Trained wall and 
efpalier trees in the nurfery, which being in 
training from three to four or five years, they 
obtain a handfome fpread of fruitful branches, 
fanned in the requifite regular form for the 
purpofes intendeef; fo as when planted in the 
garden, they at once cover a large fpace of 
walling, &c. bearing good fruit the follow¬ 
ing fummer. 

Other particulars refpc&ing their culture, 
after being planted in their deftined places, 
in the garden, are exhibited under the heads 
feparately of the refpedlive forts. Sec alfo 
Dwarf Trees, Espaliers, and Prun¬ 
ing. 

Notwithftanding what we have here ad¬ 
vanced refpe£ting the planting of Trained 
Trees for w'alls, &c. we would alfo obferve, 
that for any general plantation, unlcfs good 
Trained Trees can be readily obtained, from 
three or four to five or fix years old, of a clean 
free growth, it will be better to plant entire 
young trees of one or two years old, im ne- 
aiately from the nurfery rows untrained plant¬ 
ing them at once where they are to remain, 
and they will probably root more effectually, 
and affim.c a freer growth than ftunted Train¬ 
ed Trees, managing them as directed for 
the Trained Trees, to give them the proper 
formation, and afterwards agreeable to the 
rules of pruning directed for the different forts 
in their proper places. 

But fotnc, to have as great a chance as 
poffible, plant both young untrained trees to 
remain, and Trained Trees of a hearing date, 
dwarfs and half-ftandatds between, fo as to 
cover the wall more effectually at once, and 
furnifh a fupply of fruit diredtly, as it were, 
and until the young ones are trained and ar¬ 
rive to bearing then according as the trees of 
both forts advance in that (late of growth, thofc 
which appear the moil profperous are retain¬ 
ed, and the. others are gradually cut away, 
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leaving the more thriving trees to occupy the 
wall wholly at left. 

In mod of the public nurferies, they raife 
many Trained Trees for fale, which occupy 
all their clofe fences of walls, pales, or reed- 
hedges, planted near together, and after being 
in training two, three, four, or more years, 
till of a good fpread and become fruitful, they 
are ready for laic, and fetch a very good price, 
generally from three to five or ten (hillings 
per free, according to the forts, age, and 
goodnefs of growth ; which pays well for the 
trouble of training, as any fort of fence of any 
afpedt, openly expofed, ferves for training 
them to the proper form. 

TREILLAGE, 

Or Treillis. 

A Treillagc is ranges of flakes and railing 
on which to train efpalier trees; alto occa- 
iionally for wall trees, where the wall docs 
not admit of nailing the branches immediately 
againft it ; likewife for training w dl-tives in 
forcing frames, &c. and may be ' f difl< rent 
degrees of taftc for ufc and otratu ’it, as well 
as of different diincnfions, fiom .onr or tive 
to fix or feven feet high, as r iccu neJow. 

For common efpaiicr fin it ot r in r \c open 
ground, a Treillagc is a‘ te’y ntcc ’l ry, 
and may cither he formed or*common IV kes 
or poles, or ot regular ornery work. 

The chcapefl, the caned, and fooneff made 
Treillagc for common efpalier net**, is, tha r 
formed with any kind of draight poles or 
dakes of underw'ood, as cut in the coppices 
or woods, being cut into piopcr lcnpihs, and 
driving them in the ground m a ra..y ■ a foot 
didance, all of an equal height, and turn 
ed along the top with the fame kind ot po.c; 
01 rods, to preferve the whole dtaight and 
firm in a regular pofiuon. See Espalier. 

Therefore, to form aTrcillajr of ih : - . kind, 
we mud provide feme bundles ot f r ! ;t dcs 
>r rods, either o‘ *(h, beech, ot oi '•foec 
film durable wood; which, if in the country, 
may he readily obtained in the adjacent woods 
or < onpices, at a moderate expenfe, and arc 
fold .a many of the timber yards in the vicinity 
of great towns ; chooling Inch as arc perfectly 
draight and of fufficicut iubftance, i. c full 
an inch and half thick, cuttiifg theih into fix 
01 feven feet lengths, and having pointed th%m 
at one end, drive them with a mallet into the 
ground in a draight range clofe along behind 
the row of trees, a foot deep at lead, and the 
fame didance in the line; after which faw 
them even at top, ail of an equal level four or 
five feet high ; then let flips of deal or draight 
poles be ranged hori/.ontally along ijve top 
the whole length, and nailed down to*Sac;l» 

flake. 
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flake, which finifhes the whole firmly in a 
ftraight range, as well as gives an air of great¬ 
er uniformity; and when thus finished, the 
branches of tne cfpalier trees are to be trained 
and extended along horizontally from flake to 
(lake, as diredted for the different forts under 
their proper heads, and in the article Espa- 
IIKR. 

To render the above fort of Treillage flill 
flronger, may run two or three horizontal 
ranges of rods along the back part of the up¬ 
rights, a foot or eighteen inches afunder, fatten¬ 
ing them to the upright flakes cither with pieces 
of fliong \\he*twilled 'wo or three times 
round, or hy nailhig 'hem. 

Bu' when* a more elegant and ornamental 
Treillage of joinery work, is required in any 
particular chfliidt, i is formed with regularly 
tipi so\'. pelts amt rails of hard timber, neatly 
ji.,.i dand framed together; having for rhis 
■ ti pole ueal . i oak polls, uniformly worked 
> . i ;hvinches fquare ; but it the main 
p .!• ait •< oak, i: will be of particular advan 
• t; ■ ■ in j clj . i in Itrcngth and durability, fix- 
ni, the r. . ‘1 pc m the ground ten or twelve 
1 1 annul w n . ' nailer t.nes between, ran"- 
mg tie- h ill/, n.n i ' oi'.ng from pod to poft m 
tine or nioi'* • \,e' » 'he firft being ranged 
ub»n i a toot hum the bottom, a fcconu at top. 
and or.'; or two along ; middle fpacc, and, if 
fu/M r dit i onveuicAt, may range one between 
each of thf intermediate fpaces ; then fix thin 
hips of h.rii, or the like, upright to the hori¬ 
zontal railing as far as the branches of the 
f ees e\u d, ten inches or a foot afunder ; and 
P'iiut -he. ; nole white in oilcoloui, to render 
-v :u o ii.unental and durable; and in train- 
; i* f - es, tie their brandies both to the 
t■ a, of the Tieiilage, ;nd to the upright 
-n couling "s they extend in length on 
» a< It (.1 • 

a the above Treiilages for an cf- 
palieu ! "i is t is geneiailv oi liifficient lieight, 
a:, ifmiali itj cr, the winds, having greater 
power, wiii lo-orn and difplacc them. 

T-ciliages for wall trees arc* in fomc s 
neeettar,*, when die walls are built with urge 
Hones ^vith ‘he joints irregular and far alim- 
der, dot affording o'-iominities like brick 
walls, for nailing properly in the regularity 
rcq?m *d; in which cafe a neat Treillage is 
eligible, creeled all along dole to the wall, on 
which to train anu nail or tie the branches ir 
Regular order. 

This kind of Treillage may alfo be formed 
with tods or Hioug laths, ananged horizon¬ 
tally and upright, chequer l'afhion, fattened 
and*flawed together clofcly to the wall with 
J j ttcv c docks and pieces of wue, as below. 


| That being provided with a due quan¬ 
tity of clean ftraight rods or poles, or fquared 
laths an inch and half thick, and a quan¬ 
tity of hooked iron holdfafts, Which are pre- 
vioufly driven into the joints of the wall in 
rows at regular diftances, projedling about an 
inch or inch and half to receive tne rods or 
laths, both horizontally and perpendicularly,, 
nine or ten inches afunder; fixing the firft 
row of holdfafts towards the top, the fecond 
near the bottom, and the third along the mid¬ 
dle fpace; this done, and the rods or laths 
ready, the latter, if thought proper, may be 
fquared and planed, then proceed to frame the 
1 reillage by firft fixing the rods horizontally 
in three rows, in the three ranges of hooks, 
as above; obferving, thefe horizontal rods 
fhoutd be previoufly chopped off to nothing 
at each end, fo as they may be readily fpliccd 
to one another to extend them in length as far 
as requited; thus, having fixed up the three 
firft rows of horizontal poles, fallen up lome 
uprights or ftandard rods in front of the hori¬ 
zontal ones, five or fix feet diftancc, then 
range the remainder of the horizontal laths 
behind the ftandards, nin or ten inches afun¬ 
der, fattening them with wire to the uprights, 
and being all thus placed and fixed, the reft of 
the ftandards are fattened up in front at the 
lame dittance, and the whole is made faft 
with wire twitted round the hooks and the 
croffings or interfedtion of the rods of the 
Treillage. 

Or a Treillage of the above kind may be 
formed of fquared laths, about an inch and 
half thick, planed even and fmooth, and neatly 
framed together by mortife and nailing, &c. 

When the Treillage in either of thefe me¬ 
dium is f.niHied, it is advifable to paint the 
whole ati over with white lead, to rcndei it 
both more beautiful and durable. 

In forcing frames and floves, where wall 
trees are intended for forcing, as they aic 
planted both againtt the back wall, and ot - 
cafionally in a detached low range forward 
towards the middle or front fpuce, a Treil¬ 
lage is indifpcnfubly neccOary upon which to 
arrange the branches of the trees in a regular 
cxpuuiion, not to train them immediately 
dole to the wall of the Hues of that depart¬ 
ment, but the Treillage creded detached fe- 
veral inches therefrom ; formed w ith light 
neat fqu.vred upright battens, and Cm all hori¬ 
zontal rails, uniformly framed togetlier in a 
light open eredion. 

TRIBUS. 

Tribes of Plants. 

As the whole vegetable creation is diftri- 
buted fyftematically into dalles, orders, gc- 

iiei a. 
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iiera, and fpecles, Sec., according to the fex- 
lial lyftcm, there arc numbers of plums in 
thefc different artificial arrangements, that, al¬ 
though they differ eflentially in the fructifica¬ 
tion or fexual difiinCtion, vet are nearly allied 
in foine effentials in their general growth, 
habit, and appearance ; and may, therefore 
agreeable to nature’s fyftera, be divided into 
Tribes according to the affinity they bear to 
one another in their nature of growth, either 
in general, or particular parts, «c. 

For example, they may be confidered as 
farming different Tribes according to the fol¬ 
lowing natural ordeis. 

Herbaceous Tribe.'] All plants of the herba¬ 
ceous or nub kind, riling moflly with leaves 
immediately from the root, and with foft 
herbaceous Hulks not becoming woody, but 
moflly die at the end ot the fame year they 
were produced. 

Ligneous or /Toady Tribe.] All trees and 
fhrubs having woody durable flcms and 
branches. 

Arboraceous Tribe.] Aft plants of the tree 
kind, riling with an upiight main ftem to a 
lofty ftature. See Arbor. 

Fruticofous or Shrubby Tribe.] Plants of the 
Jhrub kind, riling but a moderate height, and 
divide low into leveral ftems, &c. branching 
in a fomewhat buihy manner. 

Deciduous Tribe.] All kind of trees, flirubs, 
and other plants that call their leaves in 
winter. 

Senipervirent or Evergreen Tribe. ] The va- 
lious trees, flirubs, and other plants thar re¬ 
tain their green leave.'- the year round. 

Annual Tribe.] Annual plants, called an¬ 
nuals, being fuch as are only otone year’s du¬ 
ration. See Annual Plants. 

Biennial Ttibe.] Plants of two years’ dura¬ 
tion. Sec Bienn i ax. Pl ants. 

Perennial Tribe.] Plants that are perennial 
or of many ycais’ duration, and is applicable 
both to herbs and trees, though more generally 
applied to heibaceous perennials. See Per¬ 
ennial Plants. 

Fibrous rooted Tube.] All kind of plants 
with fibrous toots. Sec Radix. 

Bulbous-rooted Tribe.] Plants with bulbous 
roots, fuch as the onion, tulip, lily, &c. 

Tuberous-rooted Tube.] Plants with thick, 
knobbed, flelhv roots, luch as the anemone, 
pota oe, am! Jcruialem artichoke. 

Saccule,:t Ttiht.] Pi.mis wiihcflefhy, jui: y 
Jcaves, as m ftelum , nit/us, rntjunbryeuiihcmum, 
aloe, agave. Sac. See Succulental. 

Pinnated Tribe.] All forts of trees and 
other plants that have pinnated or winged 
J caves. 


En/eitaecous or Sword-leaved Tribe.] Plants 
with fvvord-fliaped leaves, as in iris, gladio - 
lus. See. 

Spathaceous Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers out of a fpatha or fhearh, as in nar- 
ciffhs , gahmthus, and amaryllis, See. See S ra¬ 
th ace A. 

Liliaceous Tribe.] Plants producing flowers 
with fix petals, or diftindfc fegmenls, lelirin- 
bling a lily in form, fuch as the tulip, See. See 
JLiliacea:. 

Papilionaceous Tribe.] Plants that hive pa¬ 
pilionaceous or butterflyfliaped flowers, fuch 
as all the pea and bean kind, and all the 
other leguminous plants. See Papilio- 
N ACE At. 

Leguminous Tribe.] Plants having that kind 
of feed-veflel called a legumen, Icgum, o; 
pod, as in all the pea, bean, kidney-beau, 
and other papilionaceous-flowered plains. 

Campanaceous Tribe.] Plants with campi- 
nulated or bell-lhapcd flowers, as the campa¬ 
nula and convolvulus. See. 

Rotaceous Tribe.] Plants with rotated or 
whecl-fliapcd flower, as in iyjtmachia,' ana- 
gal/is, Sc c. 

Umbelliferous Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers in an umbel, as in angelica, unit hum, 
pajlinaca, See. See UmBELLA. 

Pcrticillate Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers in averticillui or whorl, as in thymus, 
hyffhpus, meliffa, origanum, fclaria, wntha, Sec. 
Sec VeRTICILLATAl. 

Aggregate Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers in an aggregate, conliffing of nume- 
1 ous fmall flowers or florets, each having its 
proper calyx, and all colledtcd into a clofc ag¬ 
gregate head, as in fcabiofa. Jlatice, globularia. 
See See Aggregate. 

Compojite or Compound Tribe.] Plants with 
compound flowers, confiding of numerous 
florets contained in one common calyx, as in 
I un-flower, mangold, after, &c. Sec Com- 

1*0 SITUS FLOS. 

Amentaceous Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flo .veis m amentums or catkins, as in populus , 
cory/us, Jagus, bctula. See. Sec Amenta¬ 
ceous Flowers. 

Coniferous Tribe.] All trees and plants bear¬ 
ing th..t kind of fruit called aocone. See Co- 
n I fer je and Con us. t . 

Barraceous Tribe.] All berry-bearing plants. 

Ttnmceous Tribe.] Plants bearing fruit of 
tne apple kind (pomumj as in the pyrus mains , 
pyrus communis, pvrus cydenia, amygdalus, pru- 
nus . mcfpihis , punica. See. 

Nucfntus Tube.] All nut-bearing plants. 

Dietaccuus Ttibe ] Eiculent or eatalfte plaNts 
for the table, ami other domcflic ufcs. N *^v s _ 

i Lunit 
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Lurid Tribe.] Plants of an ominous ap¬ 
pearance, hurtful or noxious ; as in atropa, 
datura, nicotiana, folanum, cap//cum, dipt a Its. 

Fungous Tribe .j Mulhrooms, and ail plants 
fimilar. 

Graminous Tribe."] Graffy plants: all plants 
of the grafs and corn kind. 
TRICHOMANES. 

Maiden-Hair Fern. 

A genus comj>ofed of herbaceous plants of 
the fern tribe ; of which two perennials are 
retained in our garden rolleAions for variety, 
one for the green-houl’e and one for the plea- 
fure-gmund ; riling with compound leafy 
Hulks or frons, formed of the main foot-ftallt 
of united compound leaves of the pinnated 
kind; pioducing tniuute, imperfedlly-vifible 
flowers and feeds on the back of the leaves. 

Oafs and order, Cryplogamia Filiccs. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Trichomanes canaricnfc. 

Canary Maiden-Hair Fern. j With fron- 
dofc (talks ; lupra-decompound leaves, having 
the folioles alternate, and thefe pinnatifid al¬ 
ternately. 

2. Trichomanes tunbrigenfe. —Tun¬ 
bridge M aide'll Hair. 

Both the fpecies are herbaceous perennials, 
curious in their peculiar frondofe growth ; they 
form a diftinguilhable curious variety inaflem- 
blage with other djffcrcnt plants; the firft fort to 
be ftatiotwd among the green-houle exotics, 
and tlic fccond in the pleafure-ground com¬ 
partments ; planting the former in pots of 
light earth, for moving to the green-hotife in 
wintei : and the latter may be difpoled in any 
dry border, &c. or fome alfo in pots, in or¬ 
der for placing in any particular fituation oc- 
cafionally. 

They are propagated by flipping or dividing 
the roots in autumn or fpring ; planting the 
flips as above. 

TRIFOLIUM. 

Trefoil, or Clover, &cc. 

The plants arc herbaceous annuals, bien¬ 
nials, and perennials, rarely cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, but of great eftimation for pafture lands 
as fodder for cattle ; have all fibrous roots, 
crowned moftly with tufts of finall trifoliate, 
or threc-lobcd luaves, and fend up flalks in 
fummer a foot or two high, and ionic trail¬ 
ing ; adorned alfo with trifoliate leaves, and 
terminated by fmall papilionaceous flowers in 
heads or fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Decandria. 

Charattcrs.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, five-parted at top, and permanent. Co¬ 
rolla pi papilionaceous, having the vexil- 
Inm. •‘Aiexcdand with lhort wings and carina. j 
Si amina, ten diadelphous filaments, having' 


Ample anther*. Pistillum, a nearly oval 
geimen, awl-fhaped ftylt, ciowned by a fim- 
ple fiigma. Pericar pium, a fhort uni val¬ 
vular pod, con*, itiing a few lonndifh feeds. 

There are near fifty diftcient lpc l*.\> of 
Trifolium, but many of them being plants of 
but fli.de value or eflirr.ation, ti her for gulden 
or field culture, are rarely cultivated ; !o that 
die iiioft material forts are tfie following fir if 
two fpe .ies. 

1. '1 RI FOLIUM pratenfe. 

Meadozo Trefoil or Red Dutch Clover.] 
Rifes with many (lender brand.v balks near 
two feet high* having trifoliate leaves of thr^e 
large folioles; membraneous ittpul* pla< cd 
oppofite round the foot-ftalks ; anti monope- 
talous reddifh -purple flowers in hairy fpikes or 
tufts, at the ends of the branches, in May and 
June. 

Varieties.] Purple-leaved—White flowered. 

2 . Trifolium repens. 

Creeping IVhite Dutch Clover.] Hath trail¬ 
ing, creeping flalks, fpreading and rooting at 
the joints ; bifoliate leaves; and white flowers 
growing in umbellate heads at the hdes and 
ends of the branches, fucceeded by pods hav¬ 
ing four feeds. 

3. Trifolium fragiferum. —Strawberry 
Trefoil. 

Both the firft fpecies of Trefoil or Clover 
are found in abundance in our meadow and 
paftuie grounds, and are the only forts of this 
genus for general culture in laying down 
grafs-land, and are raifed from feed fown in 
May or autumn as diredled below. 

They are perennials, though the firft often 
proves only biennial, by fometimes dying 
away after it has ripened feeds, but the fecond 
fort is always perennial, growing very clofe 
and thick, is more valuable than the other for 
continued pafture. 

However, the firft fort, or red Dutch Clo¬ 
ver, grows abundantly, producing wonderful 
great crops, and is molt excellent for laying 
down land to cut for fodder for all kinds of 
cattle for two years ; for, on account of its 
biennial nature above-mentioned, it does not 
always fuccctd well much longer ; though if 
it is clofc eaten in i'ummer, or mowed down 
when coming into flower, it (hoots out below 
from the root again; and often proves fume- 
what perennial ; but contidcred fis a biennial, 
he farmers commonly fow it with barley in 
he fpring, and when the barley comes ofF in 
July or Auguft, the Clover fpreads and covers 
the ground, and fhoots up ftrong early next 
fummer, either to feed oft, or mow for h.iv ; 
and after Handing two years, they genejally 
plough the ground again for corn. 

But the fecond fori, creeping white Dutch 

Clover, 
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iiera, and fpacies, &c. according to the fex- 
ual fydem, there are numbers of planes in 
thcl'e different artificial arrangements, that, al¬ 
though they differ dTcutially in the frudtifica- 
tion or fexual difliudion, yet are nearly allied 
in fome cffentials in their general growth, 
habit, and appearance ; and may, therefore 
agreeable to nature’s fyflcm, be divided into 
Tribes according to the affinity they hear to 
one another in their nature of growth, either 
in geucral, or particular parts, Sec. 

For example, they may be confulcred as 
forming different Trines according to the fol¬ 
lowing natural ordeis. 

Herbaceous Tribe.'] All plants of the herba¬ 
ceous or ficib kind, riling moflly with leaves 
immediately from the root, and with foft 
herbaceous tlalks not becoming woody, but 
moflly die at the end of the fame year they 
were produced. 

Ligneous or I Toady Tribe.] All trees and 
fhrubs having woody durable Items and 
branches. 

Arboraceous Tribe.] A’J plants of the tree 
kind, rilin 0 with an upright main fleni to a 
lofty ftature. Sec Arbor. 

Fruticofous or Shrubby Tribe.] Plants of the 
ihrub kind, rifing but a moderate height, and 
divide low' into fcveral Hems, tkc. branching 
in a fomewhat btiiliy manner. 

Deciduous Tribe.] All kind of trees, flirubs, 
and other plants that caff their leaves in 
winter. 

Scmpervirent or Evergreen Tribe.] The va¬ 
rious trees, flirubs, and other plants that* re¬ 
tain their green leave. 1 - the year round. 

Annual Tribe.] Annual plants, called an¬ 
nuals, being fuch as are only of one year’s du¬ 
ration. See Annual Plants. 

Biennial T>ibc.] Plants of two years’ dura¬ 
tion. See Biennial Plants. 

Perennial Tribe.'] Plants that are perennial 
or of many yeais’ dutation, and is applicable 
both to herbs a.id trees, though more generally 
applied to heibtueous perennials. See Per¬ 
ennial Plants. 

Fibrous rooted Ttibc.] All kind of plants 
with fibrous roots. Sec Rauix. 

Bulbous-rooted Tribe.] Plants with bulbous 
roots, fuch as the onion, tulip, lily, See. 

Tuberous-rooted Tribe.] Plants with thick, 
knobbed, flcihy roots, fuch as the anemone, 
poia'oc, a --ns Jerusalem artichoke. 

Succulr.it Tibi.] Plants wiih'-flcfhy, jui y 
leaves, asm JuJum, , a this, enrfimbryanlhcmum, 
'aloe, agave, &c. Sea Succulent Ai. 

Pinnated Uribe.] All forts of trees and 
other plants That have pinnated or winged 
leaves. 


Enfutaccons or Sword-leaved Tribe.] Plants 
with lword-fliapcd leaves, as in iris, gladio¬ 
lus, &c. 

Spathaceous Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flovyers out of a fpathu or fheath, as in nar- 
ciff'us, galemthus, and amaryllis. See. See S PA¬ 
TH ACE A. 

Liliaceous Tribe.] Plants producing Howes 
with fix petals, or diffindi fegmems, leicin- 
bling a lily in form, fuch as the tulip, Sec. Sve 
Liliaceae. 

Papilionaceous Tribe.] Plants that have pa¬ 
pilionaceous or butterfly-fhaped flowers, fuch 
as all the pea and hcun kind, and all die 
other leguminous plants. See Papiliu- 
NACEJE. 

Leguminous Tribe.] Plants having that kind 
of fced-vefiel called a legumcn, leguni, or 
pod, as in all the pea, bean, kidney-beau, 
and other papilionaceous-flowered plants. 

Campanaccous Tribe.] Plants with campa- 
nulatcd or bcll-fhaped flowers, as the campa¬ 
nula and convolvulus, Sec. 

Rotaceous Tribe.] Plants with rotated or 
wheel-fhaped flower, as in iyjimachia ,- ana ■ 
gallis. See. 

Umbelliferous Tribe,] Plants producing their 
flowers in an umbel, as in angelica, antihunt, 
pajlinaca, See. See Um BELLA. 

Verticillatc Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers in a verticillui or whorl, as in thymus, 
hyffopus, mclijja, origanum, fclaria, rwntha , See. 
See VeRTIC/LLATAE. 

Aggregate Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flowers in an aggregate, confiding of riume- 
ious fmall flowers or florets, each having its 
proper calyx, and all colledtcd into a dole ag¬ 
gregate head, as in fcabioja, flat ice, globular ia. 
Sec. See Aggregate. 

Compojite or Compound Tt ibc.] Plants with 
compound flowers, confiding of numerous 
florets contained in one common calyx, as in 
(un-flower, marigold, ader, See. See Com- 

PC'MTUS FLOS. 

Amentaceous Tribe.] Plants producing their 
flo veis in ainentums or catkins, as in populus , 
cory/us, fagus, bctula. Sec. Sec Amenta¬ 
ceous Flowers. 

Coniferous Tribe.] All trees and plants bear¬ 
ing tii.it kind of fruit called aocone. .See Co¬ 
nifer and Conus. - 

Baccaccous Tribe.] All berry-hearing plants. 

I tmaceous Tribe J Plants bearing fruit of 
the appie kind (pomumj as in the pyrus mains, 
pytus communis, pyrus cydonia , amygdalus, pru- 
nus. mcfpilus , punica. See. 

Nucifitcus Tube.] All nut-beaiing plants. 

Oleraccous Ttibe ] Efculent or eat aide piuNts 
for the table, and other domcftic ufcs.^'s^. 

l Lurfit 
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Lurid Tribe.] Plants of an ominous ap¬ 
pearance, hurtful or noxious ; as in atropa, 
datura , nicotiana, folanum, capjictim , digit alia. 

Fungous Tribe.] Mufh rooms, and ail plants 
finiilar. 

Graminom Tribe.] Grafly plants: all plants 
of the grafs and corn kind. 
TRICHOMANES. 

Maiden-Hair Fern. 

A genus compofed of herbaceous plants of 
the fern tribe; of which two perennials are 
retained in our garden rollciftions for variety, 
one for the green-houfe and one for the plea- 
fure-ground ; riling with compound leafy 
(talks or frons, formed of the main foot-dalle 
of united compound leaves of the pinnated 
kind; pioducing minute, imperfeftly-vtliblc 
flowers and feeds on the back of the leaves. 

Oafs and order, Cryptogamia Filiccs. 

The fpccics are, 

1. Trichomanes canaricnfe. 

Canary Maiden-Hair Fern.] With fron- 
dofe (talks ; lupra-decompound leaves, having 
the folioles alternate, and thefe pinnatifid al¬ 
ternately. 

2. Trichomanes tunbrigenfe. —Tun¬ 
bridge Maidc’n Hair. 

Both the fpectcs are herbaceous perennials, 
curious in their peculiar frondofegrowth ; they 
form adiftinguifhable curious variety inaflem- 
blagc with other different plants; the firft fort to 
be llatioiwd among the green-houfe exotics, 
and the fccond in the plealure-ground com¬ 
partments ; planting the foimer in pots of 
light earth, tor moving to the green-houfe in 
wintet : and the latter may be difpoied in any 
dry border, &c. or foine alfo in pots, in or¬ 
der tor placing in any particular iituation oc- 
calionally. 

They are propagated by flipping or dividing 
the roots in autumn or fpring ; planting the 
flips as above. 

TRi FOLIUM. 

Trefoil, or Clover, &cc. 

The plan's are herbaceous annuals, bien¬ 
nials, and perennials, rarely cultivated in gar¬ 
dens, but of great eftimation for pafturc lands 
us fodder for cattle; have all iibrous roots, 
crowed moftly with tufts of fmall trifoliate, 
or thrce-lobcd loaves, and fenJ up ftalks in 
fuminer a foot or two high, and Conte trail¬ 
ing ; adorned alfo with trifoliate leaves, and 
terminated by fmall papilionaceous flowers in 
heads or fpikes. 

Clafs and order. Diadclphia Decandria. 

Char a tiers.] Calyx is monophyllous, tu¬ 
bular, live-parted at top, and permanent. Co¬ 
rolla ys papilionaceous, having the vexil- 
huir '-Jlicxcd and with lhort wings and carina. 
'cij AMtNA, ten diadclphous filaments, having 


Ample anther*. Pistillum, n nearly oval 
geimen, awl-fhaped ftyle, ci owned by a {Im- 
ple ftigma. Pericardium, a fhorr uni val¬ 
vular pod, cone iuing a few toundilh (< eds. 

There are near fifty different ipe.' if., of 
Trifolium, but many of them being plants <>t 
nut liule value or eltiir.aiion, cither for gaidcti 
or field culture, are rarely cultivated ; !'o that 
tiie molt material loits are the following firft 
two fpe. ics. 

1. Trifolium pratenfe. 

Meadow Trefoil or Red Dut'h Clover.] 
Rifes with many (lender brand,v balks near 
two feet highs having trifoliate leaves ot three 
large folioles ; membraneous itipulce pla cd 
oppoflte round the foot-ffalks ; anti monope- 
talous reddift.-purple flowers in hairy (pikes or 
tufts, at the ends of the branches, in May and 
June. 

Varieties.] Purple-leaved—White flowered. 

2. Trifolium repens. 

Creeping IVhite Dutch Clover.] Hath trail¬ 
ing, creeping Bulks, fpreading and rooting at 
the joints ; tufoliute leaves; and white flowers 
growing in umbellate heads at the (ides and 
ends of the branches, lucceeded by pods hav¬ 
ing four feeds. 

3. Trifolium fragiferum. —Strawberry 
Trefoil. 

Both the firft fpecies of Trefoil or Clover 
are found in abundance in our meadow and 
pafluie grounds, and are the only forts of this 
genus lor general culture in laying down 
grafs-land, and are raifed from feed fown in 
May or autumn as directed below. 

They are perennials, though the firft often 
proves only biennial, by lometiines dying 
away after it has ripened feeds, but the fecond 
fort is always perennial, growing very clofe 
and thick, is more valuable than the other for 
continued pafture. 

However, the firft fort, or red Dutch Clo¬ 
ver, grows abundantly, producing wonderful 
great crops, and is moft excellent for laying 
down land to cut for fodder for all kinds of 
cattle for two years ; for, on account of its 
biennial nature above-mentioned, it does not 
always fuccecd well much longer; though if 
it is clofe eaten in Cummer, or mowed down 
when coining into flower, it (hoots out below 
front the root again,- and often proves fome- 
wltat perennial ; but conlidered Its a biennial, 
the (aimers commonly fow it with barley in 
the fpring, and when the barley comes otr in 
July or Augitft, the Clover fpreads and covers 
the ground, and fhoots up ftrong early next 
fumnier, cither to feed off, or mow tor hav ; 
and after Handing two yeats, they genet ally, 
plough the ground again for corn. 

But the fccond fort, creeping white Dutch 

Cove;, 
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Clover, is more valuable than the other for 
laying down ground, dcfigncd to be continue 
long in pa ft ure, its feeds being mixed and 
fown with grafs ; and as it grows low and 
dole, with trailing abiding llioots, fpreading 
every way, and rooting at the joints, it foon 
overfpreacJs the ground, and forms a clofe 
thick ftvard, of many years duration ; and af¬ 
fords the moft excellent feed for all forts o 
cattle. 

Both the forts are propagated by feed, 
which is fold by all the feedfmen, generally 
at fo much per pound ; and from lix to eight 
or ten pounds is the allowance for an acre. 

The feafon for fowing it is principally in 
the fpring, in March and April, or may be 
fown in autumn, any time in Auguft, or 
early part of September ; is generally mixed 
with grafs feeds, and lown broad caft and 
lightly harrowed in with a (hort-toothed har¬ 
row, and in a day or two after, when the fur- 
face is drv, roll the ground with a horfc 
wooden roller, to break the clods and fmooth 
the furface ; but the farmers commonly fow 
thefe feeds with corn, fitch as barley, See. for 
the fuke of making the moft of the land, and 
w hen the com comes off, the Clover and grafs 
take their growth, though it will prove much 
more profperous and forward if fown alone, 
as the corn, when very thick and high, is apt 
to retard its growth, and fSmetimcs ipoil the 
crop. 

TRILLIUM. 

Herb True-Love of Canada. 

A genus furnilhing, for the plcafure-ground, 
fome low tuberous-rooted flowery perennials, 
of but five or fix inches growth, garni/hed 
with fmaller and larger-ovate leaves, and tri - 
pelaious, purple flowers, nodding and ere£t, 
in different fpecies. 

Clafs and order, HcxanJria Trlgynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a fpreading threc- 
lcaved cup. Corolla, three oval petals, a 
little larger than the cup. Stamina, fix 
ere£t, aw 1-fhapcd filaments, topped with oblong 
terminal anther*. Pistillum, a roundifh 
gerrnen, flender, recurved ftyle, and Ample 
liignia. Pericarpium, a roundifh three- 
ccllcd berty, containing many roundifh feeds. 

The fpecies are, 

i. Trillium cermium. 

Nodding-flowered 7'tillium .] Hath a tu¬ 
berous root with many fibres, the ftalk rifes 
Angle naked, about five or fix inches high , 
with three oval, fmooth leaves, fpreading out 
.at the top, from between the three leaves; the 
flower arifes upon a fhort foot-ftalk, nodding 
/downward; it is of a whitifli-green with- 


outfide, and purple within ; making its appear¬ 
ance in April. 

2 . Trillium fcffllc. 

ScJJileflowered Trillium .] Hath a tuberous 
root, fending forth many fibres ; the ftalk rif- 
ing about the height of the other fort, with 
three larger oval, pointed, maculated leaves; 
and a oark-purple flower without foot-fralk ; 
and long, narrow, and erc£t petals, appearing 
in April and May. * 

3 . Trillium creClum. —Ere£t-flowered 
True-love. 

Thefe plants require a light foil and fliady 
fituation ; they are propagated by feeds fown on 
a fliady border, foon after they arc ripe; and 
in the following fpring they will make their 
appearance in fumincr, niuft be kept from 
weeds, and in autumn may be tranfplantcd 
where they are intended to remain to blof- 
fom. 

TRIOPTERIS. 

( Triopteris). 

This genus furniflics for the grecn-houfc 
or ftove, a climbing woody exotic from the 
Weft Indies, garnifhed with oblong leaves, 
and yellow flowers with five petals, ten (la¬ 
mina, and three ftyles, fucceedcd Jby trilocular 
capfules, containing three feeds, furnilhed 
each with a membranous wiftg. 

The fpecies is, 

Triopteris JamaicenJis. 

Jamaica Triopteris.) Tins being a tender 
exotic, it tnuft always be kept in pots, and 
placed among the grccn-houfe or ftove plants, 
in which it will eff'e£t a defirable variety ; 
and is propagated by cuttings, aflifted by a 
hot-bed ; alio by layers ; likewife by feed. 
TRIT1CUM. 

Wheat. 

This univerfally noted genus confifls of 
hardy herbaceous plants, moftly annuals or 
biennials, valuable for producing that moft 
excellently ufeful grain called Wheat ; arc 
fibrous-rooted plants, rifirig withgrafTy leaves, 
and upright, tall, flender (talks, terminated hy 
clofe fpifecs of chaffy flowers, fucceeding to 
'pikes or ears of corn. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Digynia. 

Characters.] Calyx is a bivalvousjchaff", 
laving the valves oval, obttifie, and concave, 
ontaining fometimes four, feveral, or but two 
florets. Corolla, fmall bivalvous florets, 
as large as the calyx, having the outer valve 
bellied and pointed, and the inner one plane. 
Stamina, three hair-like filaments, with ob- 
ong forked anther*. Pistillum, a turbi¬ 
nated germen, two capillary reflexed ftyles, 
and plumofc ftigmas. Pericarpium, none, 
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one Oval-oblong feed for each floret, obtufe 
at both ends, and wrapped up in the corolla. 

There are many different fpecies of Wheat, 
the principal forts of which are, 

J. Triticum hybernum. 

Winter or Common Brown Wheat. ] Hath 
long fpikes or ears, having four florets in each 
calyx ; and the grains of com ranged in four 
rovys, in an imbricated manner, with fmooth, 
ventrieofe, or bellied chaff, almoft without 
boards or awns. 

Tins is commonly fown in autumn to 
Band the winter ; hence called Winter 
Wheat. 

2. Triticum <rfl'rvum. 

Summer or Spring f Cheat .] Hath fpikes 
with bellied fmooth calyxes, ranged imbri- 
catim, containing four flowers each, and are 
furniihed with awns. 

This fort is fometimes fown in fpring, as 
it ripens much earlier in fummer than the 
other. 


3 . Triticum turgidum. 

Furgid or Duck-bill If'heat."] Hath large 
thick turgid fpikes with bellied hairy calyxes, 
placed imbricaiim, having four floiets each, 
and mofllv furniihed with awns. 

4. Triticum polonicnm. 

Polonium or "Poland lPleat.} Hath long 
fpikes with naked calvxcs, having two flowejs 
in each, which a^re long, and furniihed with 
awns or Ijcards. 

5. Triticum quadratum. 

Four-rowed Conical Wheat.} Having oblong 

conical fpikes, armed with long awns or 
beards. 

Thefc arc the principal fpecics of Wheat 
generally cultivated, and which comprehend 
Jevcral varieties, differing fomewhat in the 
form of their fpikes and chuff, &c. 

But the fort proper to cultivate for general 
ufe, is principally the Winter or common 
brown Wheat without aw r ns j though all the 
forts ate alfo occa/ionally cultivated in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. 

Ail the foils of Wheat may be confidcred 
both as annuals and biennials ; for confidcred 
as annuals, that being fown in the fpring, 
they_fihoot up to llalk, and produce ripe corn 
the lame year h# autumn, and wholly perifh 
loop after ; and as biennial, that being fown 
hi autumn, as pratflifcd for tlic Winter, and' 
Turgid Wheat, &e. the plants rife the lame 
year, Hand all the winter, and Ihoot to ftalk 
and corn in fpring and fummer following, and j 
totally die in autumn, as foon as the corn is I 
ripe. 

Thefc, plants having fpreading fibrous roots, | 
tbev generally rife with fevcral ftalks, efpeci- j 


atfy if they have room to fpreatl, in which 
cafe they often produce from five or fix to 
eight or ten ftalks, each ftalk terminated by 
a Tpike of corn. 

They /hoot up into ftalk in May, and flow¬ 
er in June, confiding of numerous chaffy- 
florets, colle&ed into long clofe fpikes at top 
of the ftalks, each chaff or calyx containing 
two, three, four, or more chaffy florets, and 
moftly placed imbricatim or over one another 
like fcales of fifli, all along the fpike, fome 
entirely without awns, and fomc with, either 
lefs or more, as in their defeription, and fuc- 
ceed to ripe heads of corn in July or Auguft, 
fit to reap and flack up for ufe. 

As to the propagation of Wheat, it is 
effe&cd by feed fown every year, principally 
in autumn, from Auguft or September until 
November, and occalionally in the fpring ; 
the ground being previouflv well ploughed 
for the reception of the fecu, allowing gene¬ 
rally two or three bufhels to an acre ; which 
for the general part is fown hroad-cati and 
ha rrowed in, and in fomc places in drills, 
drawn by the drill plough, 5cc. a foot diftance 
or more, which method of fowing requires a 
confidcrably lefs quantity of feed than the 
broad-call lowing, and affords opportunity of 
horfe-hocing betw een the rows to kill weeds, 
and ftir the furface of the earth about the 
plants ; which, as having more room, general¬ 
ly grow ftrongcr and produce a greater num¬ 
ber of ftalks on each root, than fuch as grow 
clofe in the broad-caft ; though as the broad- 
caft fowing is the tnoft ready and expeditious 
method, it is the mofl generally prailifed 
for fowing Wheat, and almoft all forts of 
corn. 

TRTUMFETTA. 

Triuinfetta. 

Comprifes two tender exotics, a fhrubby, 
and an hcrb:tccous plant, natives of the In¬ 
dies - , and retained here in /loves for variety ; 
rife with ere£l (talks fcvei ul feet high, adorned 
with roundifh leaves, and penrapetalous flow¬ 
ers in fpikes at the ends and (ides of the 
branches, fucccedcd by round bur-like cap- 
fulcs. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. 

Charaflers .] Calyx,, five fpear-lhapcd de¬ 
ciduous leaves. Corolla, five linear, con¬ 
cave, retroflexed petals. Stamina, twelve 
or fifteen awl-fhapcd rifing filaments, having 
(ingle anther*?. PisTtLLUM, a rouudi/h ger- 
]men, a fingle ftyle the length of the (lamina, 
having a bifid acute fligma. Pericarpium, 
a globular prickly cnplulc, having four cells, 
each containing two feeds. 

There arc two fpecics, one a woody peren- 

7 K uiuL, 
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nial, the other an annual, hut the former of 
which is the fort commonly kept iu the Eag- 
lilh gardens. 

Triumfetta I.appuln. 

Jamaica Triumfetta.] Riles with an upright 
woody flem, dividing upwatd into a few 
brandies, and grows live or fix feel high ; 
roundhh rrilobed leaves, emarginated at the 
bafe; and numerous fm-dl yellow flowers, 
collected in fpikes at the ends of the branches. 

It mutt be always kept in pots, and plated 
in the hot-noulc or (love, and managed as 
oilier ligneous plants in the ftove collection. 

It is propagated by feed obtained from a- 
broad, fowirig it in a hot-bed, or In pots, and 
plunged in the bark-bed, where the plants will 
icon tome up; which, when advanced one. 
two, or three inches high, fliould he planted 
in pots feparately, and placed in the bark-bet! 
of the itove, &c. to lemain till well freih- 
rooted. 

TROLLIUS, Glolic Ranunculus. 

Globe Flower or Locker Gowlans. 

They are hardy, herbaceous, flowery per¬ 
ennials tor adorning the flower garden ; have 
fibrous roots, crowned with divided leaves and 
upright annual (talks, two feet high, termi¬ 
nated at top with large polypctalous globular 
flowers. . 

Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. 

Charaffers .] Calyx, none. Corolla, 
about fourteen nearly oval connivent petals, 
and nine narrow, incurved, umbdicated nec- 
tariums. Stamina, numerous briflly fila¬ 
ments, having eredl antherm. Pistillum, 
numerous germina, fitting clofe in a colum¬ 
nar form; no ftyle, but the genr.cn crowned 
by pointed fligmas. Pericarpium, nume¬ 
rous capfules collected in a head, each having 
one feed. 

There are only two fpccies, both perennials, 
one an European plant, the other an Ahatic 
exotic, but both hardy enough to grow in the 
open ground all the year. 

I. Trollios europaui . 

European (i lobe Flower, or Locker Goutlaw."] 
Hath a black, fibrous, perennial root; fending 
up many roundifh leaves, deeply cut into five 
fegments, which are alfo divided and notch¬ 
ed ; upright (talks, about two feet high, di- 
vidmg into branches upwaids; each termi¬ 
nated by one large globular yellow flower, 
having the petals connivent or converging 
together, and the nedtaria the Jcngth of the 
(lamina. 

*, Trollios aflaticus. 

jifiatic Globe Flower .] Hafh a fibrous per 
ennial root, -crowned with large divide 
leaves, upiight ftaiks, near two feet higl 


dividing into branches, terminated each with 
one large faffs on-coloured flower with fpread- 
.ing petals, and the ne&aria the length of the 
vorolla. 

Jloiii thefe plants flower in M.iy very orna¬ 
mentally, eu.-h flower being large and elegant, 
oompoled of many large concave petals; 
which in the firft fort particularly, converge 
or turn inward in a revolute manner, fo as to 
give the flower a per fedt globular form ; hcticc 
is called Globe Flower, and is fucceedcd Uy 
plenty of ripe feed in autumn; but the flower 
of the (croud fpecies 7 rollius ajiatictts , is not 
connivent but fpreads our, and exhibits the nec- 
tariums and (lamina, .alio of a fine fafFion- 
colotif, effeciing an elegant fingularity, and 
is fometimes dieceedcd by ripe feeds in our 
gardens; and by feed both the forts may be 
railed, and they alfo multiply exceedingly by 
die root, which will be of many years dura¬ 
tion, and produce flowers annually. 

As theiefore t.iofe plants, when in flower, 
efft-df a lingular variety, they merit a place in 
every curious collection in the compartments 
of the pleafure-ground, and the feafon for 
planting them is in autumn when the leaves 
decay, or early in fpring. 

Remarking, however, that as they are na¬ 
tives of moifl, lliady places, they arc general¬ 
ly the mull pr.ofpcious planted in luch (itua- 
tions in gardens, though they will alfofuccccd 
in any of the general compartments, in com¬ 
mon with other hardy perennials. r 

Their propagation is accompliflicd by part¬ 
ing the roots, and occafionally by feed. 

By parting the Roots.—Autumn, when the 
leaves decay, is the bed feafon to perform it, 
or early in the fpring, taking up the roots, and 
divide them into leveral parts, not, however, 
into two fmall flips, and plant them either 
where they are to remain, or in uuilcry rows 
for a year; they will grow freely, and mofliy 
flower the fummer following. 

By Seed.—Sow it in a fomewhat (hady bor¬ 
der in autumn or fpring in (hallow drills, and 
cover it almofl half an inch deep, they will 
readily grow and produce plants fit to plant out 
in fummer, or towards autumn, in rows half 
a foot admder, to remain fix or eight, weeks 
to acquire fllength, then planted out fitVilly. 
TROP^OLUM. 

Indian Ciefs, commonly called Kajlurttvm. 

Confifts of bulbaceous annuals or peren¬ 
nials, of trailing and climbing giowth, in efti- 
ination for effecting vaiicty in the pleafure- 
ground in dimmer, and in the kitchen garden 
(or domed ic occafions, iu the fame tea fun, 
and one fort (or the giccn houfe in win¬ 
ter ; grow with long trailing flalks >fl,-me of 
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Sender moderate giowth, others flrong and 
rampant, extending many feet along the 
g sound, or upon fupport, adorned with large 
roundilli peltnted or fliield-fliaped leaves, and 
numerous penta petal tuts flowers all along the 
brandies, of lingular llructure. 

Oafs and order, Oitund'ia Mcnogynia. 

Chu rail ns. ] Calyx is monopbvHous, horn¬ 
ed, coloured, divided into five, acute, treft, 
■xfpr&iding legments, and is deciduous. Co- 
JVOLLA, five roundifii petals, inferted iiito the 
div&Qjis of the calyx; the two upper ones fit 
dole, and the three lower ones have oblong 
ciliated tails or daws. Stamina, eight 
lliort, decimated, unequal filaments, having 
craft, oblong, riling, quadrilocular antherac. 
Pis i ileum, a roundilli, trilobate, (beaked 
"et incn, linglc credt flyic* and a trifid, acute 
fiigma. Pericarpium, three roundilli, 
convex, furrowed berries, having three rourid- 
ilh, furrowed feeds, with one iide gibbous, 
the other angular. 

There are only two fpecies common in the 
Englilh gardens; conlidered principally as 
annuals, but if fiieltcred in w inter in a green- 
houfe, will prove of a perennial nature, as ex¬ 
emplified iu,t!iedouble Najiurtium. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Trop,t.oi.i:m minus. 

Minor or leaji Najiurtium^ Hath dvvarfifii 
(lender trailing* flaiks, branching and extend¬ 
ing moderately along the ground, or upon any 
fupport ; large, roundilli, or orbicular pclta- 
ted, fliglitly-fcaliopcd entire leaves, of a grev 
colour, having the footllalk inferted into the 
centre; and numerous yellow flowers at theax- 
>1 las, all along the Iide of the (talk and branches; 
all the (lowers having acuminated petals.. 

Varieties.] Pale yellow-flowered—Orangc- 
colourcd. 

2. Tropjeolum majus. 

Major or greater fsajiurtium.] Hath large, 

very long, trailing ftalks, branching and ex¬ 
tending ten or fifteen feet ormoie along the 
ground, or on fupport, garuiihcJ with la^ge, 
orbicular, peltated leaves, lomcwhat llightly 
five-lobcd ; having the loot-Aulks infeited into 
the centre; and numerous large yellow flow¬ 
ers at.thc axillas, all along the tides ot the 
branches; with all the flowershaving obtufc 
petals. 

Varieties.] Pale yellow-flowered.—Oiange- 
coloured flowers.—Double-flowered, com¬ 
monly called Double Nafturtitun, retained 
generally as a grecn-houie plant. 

Both thefc fpecies of Tropteolum , and re- 
fpc&ive varieties, flower in great profufion 
from June until autumn, or till killed lij the 
(rod i ahd the flowers are of lingular form, 
Lung, in their (ingle or chara&eriftic (late, 


compofed of five unequal petals, the two 
upper ones large, and the three lower ones 
narrow, w ith long tails joining together, and 
extended eonfiderably behind ; but in the Dou¬ 
ble Ndfluitium the petals arc multiplied ex¬ 
ceedingly, even to the exclulion of the gene¬ 
rative organs, and confequently no feed is pro¬ 
duced ; but in all the common finglc* varieties 
the flowers are fncceeded 1 by great plenty of 
Iced, contained in roundilli, berry-like, green 
fruit. See the Characters. 

Thefe plants are all hardv enough to grow 
any where in the full ground all fummer, un¬ 
til October or November, but are uuable to 
endure the cold in winter 

They are generally deemed annuals, as 
they rife from feed in the fpring, attain full 
perfection, flower, and produce feed the fame 
year, and totally perilli the enluing winter, 
if in the full ground ; but if any are railed iu 
pots, and removed under Iheltcr of a green- 
houfe, or good garden-frame, under ghides, 
at the approach of cold weather, they will 
(land over the winter, and may thus be pie- 
ferved fcveral veais, as pra&ifcd for the dou¬ 
ble Najiurtium ; and, like that fort, be pro¬ 
pagated alio by cuttings, planted in the 
fpring; though as they are eafily raifed in 
great abundance from feed fown in fpring 
or fummer in the full ground, the preferving 
them over the winter is rarely attcuded to, ex¬ 
cept to a plant or two, by way of variety: 
and always for the double fort in particular 
as not producing feed, nor, if it did, would 
there be any certainty of continuing its dou- 
blcnefs by that method, is therefore propagated 
always by cuttings, and kept in pots to iiave 
flicker in winter. 

All the forts arc cultivated in gardens, both 
as flowery plants, and for (economical ufes in 
their flowers and feed for fallads' and pickles; 
conlidered, however, as ornamental flowery 
plants, the common lingle forts aie difperlcd 
in patches about the borders, and other com¬ 
partments, and generally trained up to fomc 
fupport, efpcciaily the Najiurtium majus, or 
to run on any kind of treillage, railing, hedge, 
or the lidos of arbours, Or to be trained agamil 
fences, &c. flowing the feeds at once where 
they are to remain ; fome in patches, as afore- 
laid, three or four feeds together, near an inch 
deep ; placing tall branchy flicks, when they 
come up, for the plants of the large fort parti¬ 
cularly to run upon ; others may lie fown in 
fhallow drill*, the fame depth, along any kind 
of fences, ns above, on which alfo to train the 
plants : and in fome particular open compart¬ 
ments may low fome to remain as trailers, and 
extend along the ground, agreeable to their na¬ 
tural growth: but the Najiurtium minus being 
7 K 2 of 
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of Sender, moderate growth, may be fown in 

J iatches, &c. and either have fupport of low 
>ranchy flicks, or permitted to run upon the 

e round. In all of which methods, the feeds 
eing fown any time intpringor fummer, they 
wiil grow freely, and the plants will foon (hoot 
outlialksand branches numcroufly, when they 
ihould be trained in the order intended, as 
hinted above. 

Hut as to the double Na/rut iium majus, this 
is always confidcred as a grt-en-houle plant; 
for although it will live in the open air all 
fummer, like the other varieties, it cannot bear 
the winter’s cold, lo muft be kept always in 
pots of light eart.i, and placed among the 
grecn-houlc exotics, placing flicks for their 
fupport :.tluis they will remain ever-grecn, 
and effect variety very agreeably, and produce 
abundance ol flowers all fummer and autumn; 
•alio often moderately in winter; obfervingdu¬ 
ring the winter to allow them hut very little 
water, as too much moiflure would rot them 


at this feafon of the year. 

Confidcred as oec Gnomical plants, or efeu- 
lents, before noticed, the common Angle va¬ 
rieties of both the fpccicsare often cultivated for 
their young leaves, flowers and fruit, the two 
former for Adlads, and the latter to pickle; for 
the leaves and flowers being of a warm, agreea¬ 
ble lcltfh, are by many greatly efleemed ro mix 
in fallads, the flowers alfo as garnilh to fallads, 
when fent to tabic in form : and are likewife 
in great eftimation for garnifliing dilhes of 
me a;, &c. and as to the fruit, this, when 
young and green, is aft excellent pickle, and 
for which purpofe particularly die plants are 
cultivated in many gardens. 

When, therefore, it is intended to cultivate 
thefe plants as efculcnts, for the flowers and 
fruit, they may be fown in the kitchen-gar¬ 
den in April or May, either in patches or in 
fhallow drills, an inch deep; and when the 
plants come up, place branchy flicks for their 
fupport, and they will thus fupply you with 
abundance of young leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
from June or July until October. 

Method of Propagation, life. 

, The method of propagation is by feed an¬ 
nually, for all the common Angle varieties,flow¬ 
ing it in fpring, the end of March, or in.. April 
or May, in patches or drills, in the places where 
the plants arc to remain, as above obferved. 

But the double Naflurtiitm not producing 
iced, and being only a variety, i§ propagated 
by cuttings of its branches, and by which it 
will always retain its double property : plant¬ 
ing the cuttings any time from April until 
July, in pots of light earth, and placed in the 
fhade, giving, moderate waterings occafional- 
ly^i or thofc planted early may be plunged in 


any moderate hot-bed, to facilitate then: root¬ 
ing more effectually. 

TROWEL. A Garden Trowel. 

A Garden Trowel, made of iron, in a hol¬ 
low or fcooped form, is a handy ufeful imple¬ 
ment in taking up and trunfplancing numerous 
forts of fmall plants and bulbous routs, plant¬ 
ing in pars, flowing in patches, &c. and va¬ 
rious other iimilar light works in gardens^ 

This kind of Trowel being of iron, from, 
twelve to hx inches lung in the plate, and b-.ff 
as broad, hollowed like a flcoop, and fir.ta on 
a fhort handle, to hold with onr hand, proves 
a moll convenient, handy tool in a variety of 
garden operations ; for being hollowed l'emi- 
circularly, it is remarkably handy in remov¬ 
ing many forts of fmall plants with a ball or 
lump of earth whole about rheir roots, fo as 
not to feel rheir removal ; lifting fcveial forts 
of bulbous flower roots, after the flowering is 
paft in lummer; planting bulbs in patches or 
little clumps about the borders ; as alfo for 
digging fmall patches in the borders for lowing 
hardy annual flower-lecds ; likewife for Ailing 
mould into fmall pots in planting any lort of 
plants theiein; ffirring the furface of the 
mould in pots, and frclh earthing them when 
neccflary. It is alfo mod ufeful for filling in 
earth about plants in hot birds, and under 
frames, and any fmall compartments where a 
Ipade cannot lie readily introduced. And fucha 
Trowel is likewife vet y convenient ftp- pointing 
over or ftirring the ground between rows of 
fmall rlofe-placcd plants in beds or borders, 
&c. and for many other purpofes occalionallj. 

But to fuit the feveral purpofes more effec¬ 
tually, it would he proper ro be accommo¬ 
dated with two different fizes of fcooped Gar¬ 
den Trowels, viz. 

A common larger one for general ufc, being 
about twelve inches long in the plate, and Ax 
broad, narrowing gradually to about four 
inches at the lower end, not pointed, but 
fomewhat rounding. 

A Ana Her one for particular purpofes, abont 
eight inches in the plate, and Avc broad, nar¬ 
rowing towards the lower end proporiion- 
ably, as above, to introduce between fmall 
plants. i 

They may be had of diffesent Azes annoft 
of the ironmongers where they fell fpadcs. 

TRUNCUS, Trunk, the main Stem of 
trees and plants. 

The Trunk rifles immediately from the root; 
and may he deemed the flock or maiu body of 
the vegetable, as it multiplies into branches, 
buds, leaves, flowers, and fruit. SeeCftUtfs. 

The Trunk or Stem is*of feven forts, v iz. 

Caulis ..— The inoft common fpccits of 
Stem, both of trees and herbs, or fuch as prtJ!* 

duces 
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Alecs and fupports the leaves, fldwers, and 
fruit. SccCaulis. 

Sca/its .— Is an . hctbaceous, naked Stem, 
that elevates the trustification only, and not 
the leaves, as in Narciffus, hyacinthus, &r. 

Culmus .—A flraw or haulm, being the 
Trunk or Stalk peculiar to the graffes and corn, 
(fearing both leaves and flowers; and fotne- 
«jitries flowers and no leaves. 

\f'rons. -The Trunk of the palm and fern 
trifS, being a compound Stem, formed of a 
brand?* and leaf blended together, and fre¬ 
quently alfo the flower and huit. 

Stiju's - 'Hie Tiunk or Stem of the mufli- 
room, and other fungi. 

PcHhhcuIus — A peduncle, or flowering- 
flaik, riling fometimes from the root, but mo li¬ 
ly liom the branches, elevating the flowois 
and fits it, but not the leaves. Sec PiciUN- 

Cl'I.t’S. 

P: t'y.lut .—A leaf-flail; hears the leaves only, 
ami not the flowers. See Pktioi.us. 

TU HR ROUS ROOTS, fuch as cnnlifl of 
one < i more (well d or knobbed tubers, of a 
foiill tli fhy fubflancc. 

Of the Tuberous-rooted tribe arc com- 
prifed many plants of the ornamental flovv- 
civ kind, and fome cl’culents of the kitchen 
gulden ; luch as (in the former) anemone, ra¬ 
nunculus, filipcndula, many forts of iris, aco- 
nitum, p.Tony, orchis, cyilumen, winter-aco¬ 
nite, day l*y, &c. lome alfo with bulbo-Tu- 
berous roots, as in gladiolus, polyanthes or 
tuhcrofc, ophrys, See. and of the efculent 
Tuberous roots, are the potatoc and Jcruf.lem 
anichokc ; all of which Tuberous-rooted 
plants are principally perennial in their laid 
roots, or perpetuating and propagating their 
rcfpcQive fpccies by off-fets annually. 

TUBS, for the containment of large grecn- 
houfe exotics, and other potted plants and 
trees, when grown too large for pots. 

In gvecu-houfc plants particularly, fome of 
the laigci-growing forts, in the procefs of 
many years growth, become too large to be 
contained longer in pots, even in pots of the 
largefl live, which being fometimes both too 
[mail for the increased roots of the refpedive 
plants./and of infufficient fllength to admit of 
novin^them vvith‘*the plants therein, as maybe 
required, either out or into thegreen-houfe, &c 
luch as laigc orange and lemon-trees, myrtles, 
olcandeis, and fome other tree kinds ; and 
large plants of the great American aloe, &c. fo 
that when any of thefc, or other iimilar large* 
jrowing trees' and plants arc advanced cottfi- 
Jerably in fixe in their general growth, as 
ibove.Jo-ne proper Urong Tubs, of larger di- 
acrltous than the above-mentioned krgefl 
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pots containing the plants, /herald be prepared 
ready in proper time, in which to halt them 
accordingly. 

Thefe Tubs are made, according to direc¬ 
tions, by the coopers, proper for tins purpofe, 
of proportionable fize, according to that of 
the different forts of plants for which they 
are intended; made fome what in the garden- 
pot form, *a little wider at top than bottom, a 
foot and half to two and a half deep; the 
width in proportion; cunftrudtcd of the 
ftrongcfl: thick (laves and bottoms, and well 
hooped with iron, and with two iron handles 
at top, one on each lide op polite, by which 
to move them, containing the plants, on diHer¬ 
ein requiftfc occalions; the handles being 
lining and generally hooked, especially very 
Inge Tubs, in order to receive a pd!c in each 
occafionally, that the Tub and plant together 
may thereby be more readily moved as re¬ 
quired; the bottom of the Tubs having au¬ 
gur holes bored in different parts, at regular 
dill.inccs, by which to dilcharge ihe fuperflu- 
ous moilluie after watering, &: c. 

Hiving the Tubs ready for this occafion of 
fliitting therein large-grown plants of the 
above defeription, the plants lliould be ie- 
muved from their prefeut pots, with the ball of 
eaith about the -roots cutij.*; and havinp 
earthed the bottom part of the Tub, fet the 
plant, with its whole ball of earth therein, 
tilling up properly around, and an inch or two 
over the top ot the ball with more frefh 
mould, and then watered.—Sec Shifting Plants 
in Pots , See. 

Probably, after fome years conliderabJy ad¬ 
vanced giowth, the fame forts of large plants ■ 
will require fhifting into larger Tubs, which 
fhould be provided accordingly of proportiona¬ 
ble dimeniions. 

But when plants in Tubs arc occafionally 
fhilted into others of fome coniidcrabie large 
live, according to the nature of growth of the 
laid plants, the faid Tubs may probably ferve 
as their final or laft,. in which they are moflly 
always to remain; except occafionally fhift¬ 
ing them once in two or three years, into a 
little frcfli earth in the fame Tubs, as inti¬ 
mated under the article Shifting Plants. 

Though, as in the-courte ot time the Tubs 
will decay, either in part or wholly, when 
they fhould either Ire tepaired, whetc practi¬ 
cable ; or, if not, replaced with entire new 
ones of the fame, or advanced fixes, as may 
be judged expedient. 

Sometimes plaras of confidcrahiy large 
growth require flras of very capacious di- 
meufious, ascafually occur in large old plants 
of the Americw aloe: and fomctnucs the laid 

' Tubs- - 
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Tubs and plants together are fo exceedingly 
large and heavy, that they cannot be readily 
lifted or moved as required by the common 
method, the Tubs are obliged to be fixed or 
low four-wheeled trucks, for moving them 
thereby out and into the green-houfe; thougl 
this is not very common. I, however, havehai 
fucb under my care, particularly fomc fuperb 
ly large plants of the common and ftriped' 
leaved agave. 

Any large, curious, hardy flowering-ihrubs 
or ornamental evergreens, of the full ground 
being occafionallv potted, for moving thercit 
to adorn particular compartments, and have 
been (hifeed by degtees, as required, into pots 
of the largefl "fize, and that, by their incrcafcc; 
giowth, are become too large for the faid pots 
tney, if intended to be continued for the occa- 
fion as above, (hould be (hifted into Tubs of 
the before-mentioned kind. 

TUBUS, a Tube or Pipe, being the lower, 
narrow, hollow %art, of a mouopctalous 
flower. 

TULBAGIA. (Tulbagla). This genus 
furnifhes for the flove two fpecies of tender 
herbaceous exotics, garnilhed with filiform 
and lance-linear leaves, and funnel-diaped, li¬ 
liaceous flowers, having a fix-parted corolla 
a three-leaved Nc<9ariuin, fix darnina and one 
dvle j fucceeded by a capfular fecd-veflel. 

Clafs and order, Hcxandria JMonogynia. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Tulbagia alliacea. 

Alliaceous, or Gar lick Tulbagla.} Witl 
fmall, narrow, fomewhat thread-form leaves. 

2. Tui.BAClA ccpacea . 

Cepaccous, or Onion Tulbagla .] With 

leaves lance-diape-lincar. 

Both thefe fpecies arc tender exotics, re¬ 
quiring a condant reddenefc in the dove, in 
which they will effect an agreeable diverfity ; 
and may be propagated by feed, dips, and ofF- 
fets. 

TULIP A. Tulip. 

This mod noted genus furnidies a grand 
collection of bulbous-rooted flowery peren¬ 
nials of admirable beauty and elegance, con¬ 
fiding of about two or three fpecies, one of 
which in pirticular produces mod beautiful 
and fuperb flowers,* and comprehends a prodi¬ 
gious family of varieties, even to the amount 
of thoufands, having ail large bulbous roots, 
crowned with long, broad, fpear-fhaped leaves, 
and each an erc 6 t ffowcr-dalk, from half a (out 
to a yard high, terminated with one large, lilia¬ 
ceous, bell-fhaped flower^ 

Oafs and order, Hcxanaria Afonogynio. 

Charatlo s.] Calyx, none. Corolla is 
bell-lhaped’, and compofed of fix large, ob¬ 


long, oval, concave, erc£t petals. Stamina* 
fix (hortifh, awl draped filaments, having ob¬ 
long, quadrangular, craft antherm. Pistil- 
lum, a large, oblong, trigonal germen, with¬ 
out a dyle, and crowned by a tiijuguLr, 
fhree-lobcd digma. Plricarpi’’m, a tri¬ 
gonous, trivalved, trilocular capfulc, contuin- 
ing many plane or fiat l'emicircula; feeds, red¬ 
ing upon one another in a double order. t 

There are three fpecies, two of which on’/ 
are known in the Englith gardens, and.xfne 
of thefe in particular (the firjl fort) i>* fit (nous 
for the extraordinary beauty of its large no¬ 
ble flowers, mod elegantly imped and darned 
with a vad diverdty of rich colours, in a thou- 
fand various forms ; conditnting fo many dif¬ 
ferent varieties, all very gieat ornaments to 
our gardens in April and May. 

i. Tulip A gefneriana. 

Gefner's Turkey Tulip of Cappadocia , or com¬ 
mon Garden Tulip.} Hath a large, oblong, 
folid, bulbous root, covered with a brown 
(kin, fending up long, oval-fpear-diapcd- 
leavcs ; an upright, round dalk, from half a 
foot to a yard high, garnilhed with a few 
leaves, and its top crowned with a large bell- 
Ihapcd, ere£l, hexapctalous flower, of uhnofl 
all colours and variegations in the different 
varieties. 1 

Varieties.} Early Dwarf Tulip (Pracocca). 
rifing with diort flalks, t from five or fix 
inches, to ten or twelve high, wjth fmallidi 
flowers.—Tall, late-flowering, or common 
Tulip (Scrotina) rifing from about half a yard 
to two or three feet high, witli large well- 
formed flowers—Double Tulip, rifing a foot 
or two high, or more, having large double¬ 
flowers—Whole blowing, or one coloured 
Tulip, being all of one original colour, cither 
purples, reds, violets, greys, copper-colours, 
yellows. Sec. which gradually break into nu¬ 
merous variegations.-—Variegated Tulip, com- 
prifing innumerable varieties, in refpetSt to 
the different colourings, variegations, and 
dripes. 

Each of the above principal varieties of this 
fpecies comprehends numerous intermediate 
ones, in refpeft to the colours and variegati¬ 
ons of the flower; each, however,.having 
been originally all of one# colour, cf^pcially 
ecdling-railed bulbs, which, when ariived to a 
flowering date, each feparate flower (icing 
either wholly red, purple, violet, grey, brown, 
black, or yellow, See. without any variega- 
ions or dripes, confiding of onc-colourcd 
'lowers, with white bottoms; with yellow bot- 
>ms; and forae alfo with blue, purple, and 
•lackifh bottoms ; all of which, whild they 
etain this original fame colour, arc? in the 
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foriHs’ language, called Whole Blowers or 
Breeders , bccaufeeach flower is wholly of one 
colour ; and the roots being planted a year or 
two in prepared (oils, to breed, or diipofe 
them gradually to produce flowers that break 
from the original (ingle colour info variega¬ 
tions and dripes, in various different forms ; 
'Jtl are then called Breakers , or Vaiiegated 
"t ulips, each different variegation conftituting 
afcliHindi variety; confiding of flowers with 
wflitc bottoms, broken with brown (tripes, 
witliW**c firipes, violent dripes, rofe dripes, 
red dripes, &c. feparated by dreaks of white 
and other colours, varioudv difpofed.—Yel¬ 
low bottoms, broken with different reds, 
crimlbns, ami giddcn-yellow (lakes, and va¬ 
rious other colours.—Some alfo with blackifh 
purple bottoms, &c. broken with dripes of 
dark colour, yellow, and tints of red; fo 
that in tiiefe forts of Bicakers, or variegated 
Tulips, with white and yellow bottoms par¬ 
ticularly, there arc alto, white and red ftriped 
flowei s—white and purple-dri peel—white and 
violet-firiped—white and roie-driped—white 
and hrown-driped—violent and white-flaked 
-—red and white flaked—red and yellow-flak¬ 
ed—brown, yellow, and red-flaked,—and nu¬ 
merous other intermediate variegations and 
dripes, varioufly' difpofed in an endlefs di- 
verfity. 

Thus the Breakers or variegated Tulips 
arc diverfified with an infinity of colours in 
innumerable different ways, forming fo many 
different varieties, the principal of which are 
by the floriils ditlinguifhed by various names, 
either of Come great pcrlonages, eminent 
florids, places of their original growth, &c. 
but as valt numbers of new varieties are an¬ 
nually olvained from feedlings, in fo many 
diflerent place*-, dillinguidied by various neev 
names, and old ones rejected ; and often the 
fame flower, with a different name, that the 
varieties being thus multiplied innumerably, 
without end, it would he impoflible to give 
any correct Sill here of the names of fuch a 
numerous tube (o oiten changing every 
where. 

2. Tut IP A fylveftris. 

Wi'd European Tulip.'] Hath an oblong 
bulbpus root, tending up long, narrow, fpear- 
(haped leaves ; and a (lender (talk, lupporting 
at top a (mall yellow flower, nodding on one 
fide, having acute petals. 

Both theie fpetics of Tutipa are luiuly per¬ 
ennials, durable in root, or at lead, although 
the old bulb decays annually t it peipctuates 
its ipecies by off-lets, and is annual in leaf 
and dalk ; which riling horn the bulb early 
in thfe ipring, arrives to a flowering date i# 


April ( and May, each plant having only one 
flower, fupported on the top of the naked 
dalk, without any calyx or cup, and confids 
of fix large petals, three within and three 
without, modly in an ere& pofition; the 
whole together forming a fort of large cup, 
either bell or egg-fhapea ; though the Double 
Tulip have the petals multiplied in an indeter¬ 
minate number. All the varieties are fuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ripe feed in July and Au- 
gud, contained in an oblong capfule of three 
cells, having the feeds placed on each other in 
double rows, (fee the Charatters) j and by 
the feeds numerous new varieties may be 
railed ; which, however, will not attain a 
flowering date till they are from fix to (even 
or eight years old, anu after that will require 
two or three years to break into variegations, 
when the approved varieties may he marked, 
and increefed by off-fets of the root, as di- 
cdfed in their Propagation. 

It is remarkable, that although the Tulip 
may he find to be a perennial plant, yet, 
after the bulb arrives to a flowering date, the 
fame individual old root or bulb does not al¬ 
ways remain to flower again, but gradually 
wades away, as may be obferved by its relics 
at the lifting feafon, when the flow’er and 
dalk decays in fummer; but, previous to its 
diifolution, it affords from its fides a fupply 
of fuckers or otf-fet young bulbs, to perpetu¬ 
ate the fpecies; and one of which being 
large, and fimilar to the parent bulb, is ca¬ 
pable of flowering equally flrong next year; 
fo that at.the end of many years, what is of¬ 
ten dill fuppofed to be the fame individual 
bulb, is in reality another in every refpedf. 

Remark, that of the two fpecies of Tulip, 
the fird fort, TttUpa gefnctlana , or common 
Garden Tulip, and its vufl train of varieties, 
is the fort fo generally cultivated for the or¬ 
nament of our gardens, and fo much admir¬ 
ed for its great variety and beautiful appear¬ 
ance, grows freely in the open ground in any 
common foil of a garden, aiul proves a very 
great decoration to the beds and borders of the 
plcafure-ground, for fix weeks or two months 
in fpring, by different plantings of e.irly and 
late forts; planting the priniipal part in au¬ 
tumn, and the red tow'ards Cnriflmas, and in 
January or eatly in February; the autumn 
plantings will come earlied into bloom, and 
dowel the drongeft ; and the others will fuc- 
cecd them in flowering ; ohferving tli.it in 
lummer, wlflrn the flowering is ptd, and the 
leaves and Hulks uiTume a date of decav, the 
>ulbs of the elicited varieties are generally 
aken up, the ofF-fets feparated, and the whole 
cleaned from the Bulk, earth, and any loofo 
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(kins of the bulbs; then put up in the s fy HU 
O&ober or November, and then planted again 
for the future year’s bloom. 

As to the fecond fpecies, Tulipa fylveflris , 
it having but inferior beauty, in companion 
with the others, is not near fo generally 
known or cultivated; though it was formerly 
in eftimaiion, before the Turkey Tulip was 
fo general, and is flill to be fecn remaining 
in many old gardens ; and it alfo deferves cul¬ 
ture in modern ones, both for its early dow¬ 
ering, and to increafe the variety, in concert 
with the common Tulip, and other fpring 
flowers in the open borders. 

However, all the forts of T(flips being very 
• hardy perennials, they will profper in any 
common foil of a garden, and are admirable 
fine ornaments for adorning the borders and 
flower-beds; the roots being planted in au¬ 
tumn, the common forts in rows or patches, 
towards the front of borders, and the fine va¬ 
rieties in beds by thcmfelves, as hinted in the 
articles General Objervation and their General 
Culture. 

Arrangement and Afcrit of the different Va¬ 
rieties. 

As wc formerly obferved, the firft fpecies, 
Common Tulip, &cc. is the florift’s delight, 
and merits univerfal eftitnation for its vaft pro- 
fufion of beautiful varieties, which may be 
divided into two principal claftcs, viz. 

1. Eaily or Dwarf Spring Tulips (Pra- 
eocea). 

2. Late flowering tall Tulips ( Serotina). 

Remark however, of theie two ciaftcs, that 

although the firft clafs (early Tulip*) is in 
great eftimation for its early bloom and lively 
colours, yet the fecond clafs is in flill highei 
repute for its (lately growth and great diver- 
11 ty of rich < olours, and ptofulion ol varieties; 
and is the tnoft univerl’aily cultivated. See 
each clafs a-, below. 

fuir/r Tulips .—The early Tulips are among 
florid* diltinguiihcd l>y the appellation of Pra- 
it,m (tally.), hecaufe thin flowerearly in the 
fpring, a month or more before the others 
are much lhorter ftalkcd, and the flowers 
fin a Her; hut ate in great reputation for theii 
eaily bloom, and their gay lively colours, 
both of tingle colours, and broken into flaked 
variegations; fuch as reds, crimfon, fcarlct, 
carnation, violets, purples, yellow, &c. witii 
flowers of each, edged and flaked with red, 
yellow and white, in many dive(fities. 

The bulbs of thefe early forts being planted 
in any good, light, riili earth, in a waun fi- 
tuation, in the end of September, or any time 
in Odlobcr or November, in yard-wide beds, 
in lows, fix- or eight inches afundev, and about- 


three inches deep, they -will rife early hi the 
lpring, and arrive to flower in March, con¬ 
tinuing till the late Tulips come into flower. 

Though as the early dwarf forts are alfo well 
adapted for forcing, they may dill be blowed 
earlier, by either planting the roots in pots or 
boxes in autumn or winter, and place tnem in 
a ftove, or a hot-bed, whereby they may fc. 
forwarded into bloom in January and Febru¬ 
ary, or earlier; and a fucceffion continue*! tyh 
the natural ground-bloom arrives ; or ijfisy 
place a quantity of bulbs upon phial-j^Uftcs of 
water, in autumn or winter, one bulb in each 
glafs, and place them tidier in am warm, 
light room of a houfc, near the windows, or 
in a green-houfe or ftove, by which they will 
alio flower very agreeably in winter, and early 
in fpring ; they l»eing the beft adapted forts of 
Tulips for all thefe methods of blowing. 

Thev are fold by the fccdlincn and nurfciv- 
men in gieat collc£lions of different foils, by 
names, chiefly Dutch or French, as may be 
feen in moii of the flower catalogues. 

Late-flowering Common Tulips.—This clafs 
is denominated late flowering, and by the flo¬ 
rins called Serotines, hecaufe they blow later 
in the fpring, a month or more, than the 
Pr&coccs, i. e. not coming into flower hefoie 
the end of April, and in Muyand [unc ; arc all 
of tall growth, fupporting large flowers, and 
furnifli an ahnoft cndlcis variety m the vail 
diverfity of colours, after’they break from 
wbole-blowers into variegations and flripes, 
exceeding all others of the Tulip kind iu 
beautv and elegance of flower. 

Tulips are alfo iubdivided into other daftcs, 
fuch as Whole Blowers, and broken or varie¬ 
gated Tulips. 

IVhole Blowers or One-coloured.- —Thefe arc 
feedling 'Tulips, having flowers wholly of one 
colour; they being railed from feed to a (late 
of flowering, the flowers often remain two, 
three, or moie veais of one-colour, before they 
break into variegations; which aie alfo di¬ 
vided into clades, according to the Dutch 
florifls called,— I. Binaries ; being generally 
almofl of a brown cupper colour, having at 
the bottom a fmail round fpot, either yeilow- 
ifh, or black mixed with a little yellow, which 
when broken into different j olours, beV lines 
Binaries with yellow botoms.— 2 . Vio/ctes, 
being either all of a purple-violet, pale-violet, 
gridelinc, chei ry-crimfon, or red ; having the 
lpot at bottom, either a clear white, or hlack- 
ifh-grey mixed with a little white ; and their 
,rodudtion when broken into different colours 
become Tulips with while bottoms, called by 
the Dutch, Bybloemens. 

I* Broken or Variegated Tulips .—Sucft that are 
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broken from the original (Ingle colour ot the l tnflbottom, with but little or none of the eri- 
whole-blowcr or breeding Tulips, into varie -1 q^nal (Ingle colour remaining, 
gations and ftripes of different colours; ob-*^ The colours in greateft eftimation in the 
lerving, they generally break into different variegated or ftriped tulips, are the blacks, 
variegations according to that of the former golden yellows, purple violets, rofc, and ver- 
fmgle colour; generally however, either whol- milion, each of which being variegated vari- 
ly expelling the original colour of the breeder, ous ways ; and fuch as arc ilriped with three 
*^S.lcave but very little remains thereof, which different colours diflindl and unmixed, with 
is a ilelirable r'equifite in thefe kind of flowers (hong regular ftreaks, with but little or no 
s&taong profeffed florifts; and when thus tinge of the breeder, may be called the moil 
broken or variegated with different colours, pcrfedl Tulips. 

theycSSvibitthemfelves variouflymixed, ftriped, Though it is rare to meet with a Tulip 
flaked, feathered, marbled, fpotted, edged, &c. poflefling all the properties, yet have fufficient 
a thoufand different ways in an admirable perfedtion to render them of high eftimation 
manner; and are by the florifts divided into as tine flowers. 

the following eludes, called by the Dutch— As to the manner of obtaining this wonder* 

Baguettes .—Tulips with white bottoms, ful variety of colours in Tulips, it is often 
ftriped with brown—Tulips with a white bot- accomplimed principally by nature alone, 
tom, broken with dark brown ftripes, &c.— which however is fometimes aflifted and for- 
numerous varieties, varioufly ftriped. warded hy fomc operarions of culture, fucli 

Bvbhvmens. —Tulips with a white bottom, as, that in the firft place, when the feediing 
ftriped with violet and bluckiih brown, &c. bulbs of the whole-blower or breeder are ar- 
—White bottom Tulips ftriped with rofe-co- rived to full ftze, and have flowered once, to 
lour, vermilion, and ruby.—Many varieties, tranfplant them into beds of any poor drv bar- 
Bizarrcs. —Yellow bottom Tulips, ftriped ren (oil, in order that by a dcfctl of nutriment 
with various colours—numerous varieties. in die earth, the natural luxuriance of the 

Of each o£ the above claffes of the Tulip, plant may be checked, and caufe a weaknefs 
there are numerous varieties in the different in their general growth, whereby they gene- 
vat iegations of tile flowers, both of the com- rally in mis (late, gradually change and break 
moil tall and fmaller dwarf kinds ; varioufly out into variegations, fomc the hrtl year, 
ftriped, flaked, and tinged with different co- others not till the fecond or third; and accord- 
louts of reds, yellows, w hites, purples, &c. ing as they arc thus broke, they (hould be plant- 
in innumerable diverlifications, cutious and ed in beds of good earth, as hereafter hinted, 
beautif ul. Another method to aflift nature in effedling 

j Double Tulips .—Many different varieties in the work of breaking the breeding Tulips 
the colouring of the flowers, fuch as Yellow- J into diverlified colours, is to make as great a 
flowered—\ cllow and Red—White and Red 1 change as poflible in the foil; if they were 
ftriped—While and JBlulh coloured—with : this year in a light poor foil, plant them the 
many intermediate variegations, j next in a richer garden mould, and another 

And Parrot Tulips .—Having long hooked year in a compoft of different earths; ortranf- 
petais of the flower, confiding of Yellow-j plant them (rom one parr of the garden to 
flowered—Red-flowered—Yellow and Red another, or into different gardens, &c. all of 
ftriped, &cc. j which contributes in aflift ing nature in pro- 

Atuong florifts the principal properties re- j ducing this delirablc dtverfiiy of colours and 
quiilte in the capital varieties of the common j variegations. 

large Tulips of the Scrotine kinds, patticu- j The double Tulip is alfo a variety of the 
lariy to conllitute a tine flower, are—The ; common Tulip, is very beautiful, though not 
ftein mull be tall, from half a yard, to two , in fuch eftimation among the florifts as the 
or three feet high, or more, being proportion- i common tingle vaiiegated forts ; nor poflefling 
ably truck and ilipng ; the flower large, com- j fuch a pnftulion of variegations in the colours 
poled of (lx petals, as in the charudlcriilic j and regularity of ftripes ; they however ex- 
ftatt-, thefe being broad, thick, rounded at top, | liibit an elegantly ornamental appearance, as 
and Hand firmly eredt without turning much they rife with an upright, taliilh, firm Item, 
inward or outward, but fo as to cup well,' crowned with a very large double flow er com- 
atulgive the flower a regular form. The co- J poled of numerous petals, multiplied in fcve- 
lours and ftripes of the flower mull be bright, ral lories one within another like a doub'e 
ariling unmixed, regularly and diflindl (tom paxuiy, but far more beautiful in their diver- 
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fity of colours, variegations, and ftripeft of I 
white and red, or yellow and red, &c. fo nyiri 
they highly defervc culture both in beds alone, 
near the other forts, to increafe their variety ; 
alio to plant in patches about the borders, in 
afleinblage with the common large variegated 
Tulips, as they blow nearly about the Tame 
time, i.c. April and May. 

General Objcrvat'ions. 

As we before hinted, all the varieties of 
Tulips fucceed in the open ground, in beds 
or borders of any common garden-earth plant¬ 
ed as hereafter directed. 

The roots are fold in full collc&ion, con¬ 
fiding of numerous varieties, at moft of the 
nurferies and feedfmen’s, who both propagate 
them themfclves by off-fets and feed, and im¬ 
port vaft quantities annually from Holland; 
the Dutch being famous for railing the 
grandeft colic Sums of the tineft Tulips, and 
other bulbous flowers, in the greateft per¬ 
fection, for the ftipplv of almoft all the other 
European .gardens ; dirtinguifhing every va¬ 
riety in their vaft collections by feme pom¬ 
pous name or other, as before obferved, ar¬ 
ranged in regular catalogues; charging prices 1 
in proportion to their estimation, which for¬ 
merly was fo great among the Hollanders 
themfelves in particular, that there are ac¬ 
counts of a fingle root being fold for from 
two thoufand to live thoufand live hundred 
guilders; however, they are now more plen¬ 
tiful, and are fold at from five or ten (hillings 
to fo many pounds, per hundred, and fome-j 
times considerably more for very fcarce ca¬ 
pital forts; and the moft eligible feafon to 
buy in a collection, is early in autumn, i. e. 
any time from Auguft or September till No¬ 
vember. 

And as to the feafon for planting them is in 
autumn; about October and November is the 
moft proper period for putting in the main col¬ 
lection, to blow in April and May following ; 
but, in order to have a later bloom by way of 
fuccelfion, fome may be planted in Decemner, 
January, or February; though they will not 
flower near fo ftrong as thole planted in au¬ 
tumn or the early part of winter. 

But the early dwarf Tulips fhould generally 
he allowed a warm, flickered, funny fituation, 
on account of their early rifing and flowering 
in the fpring, whilft the weather remains 
cold and pinching ; generally alfo always kept 
leparatc and planted in beds by themfelves, 
not promifcuouflv with the late tall Tulips; 
for as their ftaturc and time of flowering are 
different, they would not diftinguifli them- 
fcfvcs to proper advantage; may alfo diftvibute 


fome in the fronts of warm borders in patches, 
in concert with anemones, ranunculuses, &c. 

However, as to the late Tulips or Serotines , 
they mav be planted in any of the common 
beds or borders, as they wilt he in no danger 
from any inclemency of weather. 

But the fine or more valuable forts in ge 
neral, both early and late kinds, are common¬ 
ly depofited moftly togedier in beds by them- 
(elves; the early and late kinds in feputte 
beds, in rows, eight or nine inches au^dcr, 
that they may exhibit a grand blow together, 
and in which they can alfo be readily de¬ 
fended, if neceffary, efpeciaily when in bloom, 
from heavy rains, and the fcorching fun, oc- 
caflonally. 

Though as to the inferior or common forts, 
or even any of the capital varieties, they may 
be difiributed about the common borders in 
atfcmblage with other fpring flowers, both of 
the bulbous and other kinds: planting them 
in patches, three or four roots in each, in 
which they will have a fine eft'eCt when in 
bloom. 

7'heir General Culture. 

Firft, with regard to foil and fituation, it 
has already been fuggefied, thaf all the varie¬ 
ties of Tulips will grow very freely in any 
common light mould that ’lies dry in winter, 
generally preferring an open funny expofure ; 
though nothing can hurt a,Tulip but too wet 
foils, fo that if the fituation of the; ground in 
any place proves naturally low and wet, the 
beds muft be raifed a few inches above the 
common level; though the fiorifts often pre¬ 
pare fttidied compoft* to form beds for their 
fined Tulips (fee Composts). However, to 
fave trouble and expenfc, they will be found 
to fucceed in any good garden earth ; only ob- 
ferving it is not adviiable to plant the fine 
forts particularly, more than one or two year* 
together in the fame bed or earth, without 
making fome alteration in the foil, etcher 
wholly or in part, by removing fome of the 
old, and adding an equal portion of frefli 
light earth, either from any of the kitchen- 
garden quarters, or any compoft heap, or elfe- 
where, that is good, and wheel away the old 
earth to fupply the place of the new ; and thus, 
by renewing the foil, lefs on more, the y'ulips 
may be cxpe&ed always to blow ftronger f and 
fairer in proportion; though this is only ad- 
vifed for the fineft forts that are planted toge¬ 
ther in beds-; thofc intended to decorate the 
open borders, may be planted any where 
as the foil happens, and they will alfo flower 
very well. 

But to proceed in preparing the bqds for the 
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choicer forts, at formerly obfervedj let the 


the^eSy increafe more confidcrably in flee and 


ground be .well digged one or two fpades deep,] (taengib. 

and form the beds three or four feet wide,(‘■'Though when intended to fave feed for 
with alleys one or two feet wide between bed 1 '" ‘ ' * * " ' ° *— < ” 

and bed; and rake the iur face of the bed even, 
ready for the reception of the bulbs. 

Then, when the beds are thus prepared, 

; jbceed in a dry day to plant the bulbs or 
Tulip roots, in rows, either by bedding-in, 
ooilling; or dibble-planting (fee Planting) ; 
haVng for the latter method, a thick, blunt- 
ended’dibble to make the holes fufficiently wide 
below as above, to admit the bulbs clean to 
tire bottom; marking o'ut lines lengthways 
die bed, eight or nine inches afunder, in which 
plant the roots fingly, three or four inches 
deep, and fix diftant in the lines; and when 
they are all thus planted, rake the furface of 
each bed finooth. 

Thole you intend for the open borders may 
either be planted in a line, a foot or eighteen 
inches from the edge, or difpofed in patches 
or little clumps, three or four roots together, 
in a patch of lix or eight inches diameter, fome 
patches forward, others more backward, to 
clfeft a greater diveriity. 

After the Tulips are planted, they require 
no care till the following fpring and futnmer ; 
as being in no 'danger from the rigours of 
winter, they do not want covering; and in 
fpring, no more is required than keeping them 
clftan from weeds*; except you choofe to pro- 
tc£i the buds of the choicer kinds in the beds, 
by covering them in cold nights and fevere 
weather, with mats, fupported on hoop 
arches, though it is not abfolutely neceflary; 
or when the bedded Tulips are come into 
flower, if you would protect them to pre¬ 
serve their beauty as long as poflihle, it may 
be eflfe&ed by fliading them from the noon¬ 
day fun, heavy rains, and tempeftuous winds, 
with a fliadc or awning of canvas or mats 
creeled acrofs the beds, which by fome is made 
high like a tent, to walk under and view the 
flowers at nlcafure; though we would alfo ob- 
ferve that thefe flowers will blow in great per¬ 
fection without all this care of covering; only 
that by protecting fome of the fined forts 
growing in beds, tne blow may be prolonged 
a w<jek or fortnight longer in full beauty, than 
thole that are fully expofed ; being careful to 
rethovc all covering as foon as ever the flowers 
begin to fade, to admit the free air, rains, See. 
for the benefit of the roots. 

When, however, the flowering is pad, or 
as foon as ever the flowers arc faded, it is 
proper to cut 08’ the head or feed vefiel of the 
fine varieties particularly, that it may not 
rob the J root of any nouriftunent, which will 


fowing, fome heads 6f the douted plants mud' 
be left to ripen. 

The next care is in June, when the leaves 
and flower-dem are decayed and withered, 
determining that the roots have ceafed grow¬ 
ing, and draw no uouridunent from the earth ; 
at which period of red is the time for lifting 
or taking them up out of the earth, in order 
both to feparate the increafed ofF-fets, and 
to referve them out of ground till autumn, 
that they may have fome refpite from growth, 
as well as to lie planted in frelh-prepared beds 
to promote the merit of the future year’s 
blooir ; and which work of lifting thefe bulbs 
fliould be pra&ifed annually, at the above pe¬ 
riod, to all the choicer kinds, in the beds, and 
alfo to the more inferior forts in the borders. 
See. at lead every other year, if they appear 
to have increafed by ofF-fcts conilderably. See 
Bulbus. 

Therefore, at the above period of the de¬ 
cay of the dem and leaves, taking the oppor¬ 
tunity of dry weather, proceed with a garden 
trowel to dig them up carefully one and one, 
with all the ofF-fets to each ; fpreading them in 
a dry, airy, fbady place, here remaining two 
or three weeks out of the fun and wet; but 
cxpoled to the free air, they will gradually dry 
and harden; then detach the ofF-fets and all 
adhering earth, and the outer decayed fkins 
or hulks that are the relics of the old'bulb; 
aftcr which expofe them again in the fame 
place to dry, and harden effectually ; then put 
them up fafe in the dry, in boxes, the large 
bulbs and the ofF-fets feparately, to remain till 
the time of planting them again arrives. 

Obferving, the flowering bulbs are to be 
planted as has been already advifed, and the 
ofF-fets in feparate beds, by way of a nurfery, 
to remainyo acquire due fize and ftrength for 
full flowering, then managed as the other 
floweriug bulbs. See Bulbus. 

Thus far concludes the principal general 
culture of the great family of Tulips: we 
fhall now next exhibit die general method of 
propagation. 

Aftthod of Propagation. 

All the forts of Tulips arc propagated 
abundantly by ofF-fets of the root annually; 
and are alfo raifed from feed to gain new 
varieties. t 

By OfF-fets.—The old bulbs increafc fall 
by ofF-fet bulbs from their fides, anti which 
fliould generally be fcpmratcd annually, efpe- 
cially thole of the fine Tulips; and the fcalbu 
for this is in June, when the flower is part, 
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•and the leaves and flower flcms begin to nei¬ 
ther ; then take up the roots wholly, and 
parate tiie fmali increafed off-fets from th&o 
larger bulbs, planting the off-fets in nuri'ery 
beds, in drills fix inches afunder, and three 
deep, to remain a year or two to grow to a 
flowering flatc ; managing the flowering bulbs 
as already directed. 

Thus by off-fets may all the forts of Tulips 
be propagated in great abundance, and by off- 
fets every approved fort continued always the 
fame, fo that being in poflefi’mn of any new 
or approved varieties, may, with a few bulbs, 
foon incrcafe the flock by off-fets annually, 
and will generally produce flowers liinilar to 
their refpeclive patent bulb. See Bulb us. 

By Seed.—This is a mod tedious under¬ 
taking, as the Tulip, from the time of fowitig 
the feed, is feven or eight years before it pro¬ 
duces flowers; and after all, they at firft ap¬ 
pear onlv iingle-colourcd, before explained, 
often requiting two, three, or more years 
longer before they break into different colours 
or variegations, fo that the tediouinefs of rail¬ 
ing fecdling Tulips to a flowering flate often 
deters many from the undertaking. It is, 
however, the method by which all the fine 
varieties of Tulips were firfi obtained, and 
new varieties arc it ill annually gained, as ma¬ 
ny perfons fow fomc every year, in expedi¬ 
tion that after the fit ft fix or feven years a new 
fliow of flowers will be produced, and out of 
which many new vaiieties will annually dil- 
cover themfelves in each parcel; and it is by 
this procelsthc Dutch are famous for fumifil¬ 
ing fuch an infinity of fine varieties, fupplying 
altnort all other countries in Europe. 

Therefore, for the fatisfjdion of thofc wlto 
may incline to embark in this tedious under¬ 
taking, we will explain the method of fowing 
and rcaiing the fceJiings to a flowering flatc. 

The feed for this pnrpofe fhould he faved 
from fomc firong-blowing plants, that are 
always fully expofed to the free air, fuffering 
them to ftand till the heads or feed-pods and 
feed are duly ripened ; then gathered in a dry 
day, and laid upon a fheif, See. till Septem¬ 
ber, theft .non for fowing them ; which may 
l>c pcrfoiu.cd tithei in a bed of any good light 
mould, in the fall ground, expofed only to 
the morning fun ; ot in boxes or large pots of 
light earth, and placed in a fimilar filuation: 
obferving, if in beds, to fow the feed in flial- 
low drills, and cover it near an inch deep ; 
and if in boxes or pots, fow it ou* the furface, 
and cover it the fame depth ; they will come 
up the following fpiing with fine grafs like 
leaves ; at which time be careful to keep th 
young plants very clean from weeds; like wile 


give frequent moderate waterings in dry wea¬ 
ther, continuing it occafionally as long as they 
detain their green leaves in a growing flatc, 
and not after; and when the leaves decay, 
dear the furface carefully from weeds and 
mofs, if any, and diredly lift a little frelh. 
mould over the fuiface half an inch deep, 
which is all that is required till next yea?-, 
when the plants will rife with much ftropger 
leaves, in proportion to the increafed grown? 
and ftrength of the bulbs ; which, when tjjreir 
leaves again decay in fummer, fhould betaken 
up and planted in nurfery beds, in drills two 
inches deep, and the fame diftancc in the lines, 
with the rows four or five inches afunder ; 
here to remain and tako their growth for two 
years, keeping the beds clean from weeds, and 
lift fomc frefli earth over the lurfacc every au¬ 
tumn, half an inch deep ; then, in the fummer, 
when then leaves decay, the roots being by that 
time confiderabiy improved in growth, fhould 
be again taken up, and planted in a frefli pre¬ 
pared bed, in drills three or four inches afunder, 
in which to remain two years longer; then 
at the decay of the leaf, fhould be again tranf- 
planted into frefli beds, in rows as before ; 
where let them remain to blow*; afterwards 
ordered as the other flowering bulbs of Tulips, 
in the manner already lliowm 

Obfervc, however, when they are in full 
flower, to examine them with attention, in 
order to mark fuch of thcih as difeover the 
beft properties, that they may be* fcpaiutcd 
from ihc others at the proper lifting fealbn, 
anti replanted in beds by themfelves for 
breeders; removing them annually at the 
proper feafon into different beds of oppofitc 
or contrary foils, as before fuggelled ; fuch 
as one year in poor lumgty earth, the next in 
a much richer mould ; and fo continue till 
they break into variegations and flripcs of dif¬ 
ferent colours. 

Thus each year as the flowers break iuto 
colours, mark them in order to be taken up, 
and ranked with the other improved varieties. 

TURF. 

Grafs Turf cut from a pafture, &c. for 
laying in gardens, to form immediate grafs- 
< ompartmcius for lawns, plats, bowling- 
greens, See. i 

When defigned to form ‘immediate grafs 
lawns, walks, bowling-greens, and other gfafs 
compartments in plealure-grounds, it is effect¬ 
ed by procuring Turf, cut or flayed with a 
Turfing-iron, in fomc clofe fine grafs fvvard, 
in regular lengths of two or three feet, and a 
loot wide, and being pioperly laid down clofe 
and regular in the places intended, it immedi¬ 
ately forms an even grafs fw.aid, which cjuick- 
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Ijr ftrikes root in the ground, in proper I calonally rammed; then properly levelled* 
growth and verdure; and may be performedJwfth the fpade, and afterward raked fmooth, 
any time in autumn, winter,' and fpring, itf “and is then ready for laying, 
open weather, or occafionally in Iummer, in a When proceeding in laying the Ttfrf, un- 
moift feafon. roll them regularly on the ground, one and 

The bell Turf for gardens is that of fomc one in its- place, making them join clofe edge 
fine clofe fed pallure, common, or downs, to edge, forming at once a dole even fward; 
2c. where the fvVard is clofe and even ; or beating the whole down dofe and even, with 
that, of any grafs field of liinilar clofe firm heavy wooden beaters both to fettle the roots 
/ward, wh» re the grafs is not rank and coarfe, of the grafs clofe to the earth, and to form the 
i )hr abounding in weeds, or much over-run furfacc equally clofe and firm, even and 
with He common wild daily. fmooth; the Turf will thus foon ftrike root 

In proceeding to cut Turf, being furnifhed below, and grow above, without any farther 
with a ptoper Turfing-iron, (fee Turfing- care in this part of the bulinefs, except oc- 
Iron) and a racer or Ivvard-cutter to race out cafionallv beating down any fwelling inequa- 
tbe icqui/ue width and length of the 'Turf, by lilies, and fometimes rolled with a heavy roller, 
dividing the furfacc of the fward ; (fee Raurr) Though fometimes Turf laid in iummer 
and having a line, drain this tight lengthways and early part of autumn, and dry, hot wea- 
the grafs ground, and with the cutting racer, thcr fucceeding, will llirink and open confi- 
llriking it into the furfacc of me fward, derablv at the joinings, andaflumcadeeaved- 
t loll* to the liiu, pufliing it along before you, like appearance, when, if convenient, fome 
cut or fcoie the fward in a fit .right cut the good waterings would be ferviceable; or, 
length of the line, accordingly, about an inch however, if this /liould be omitted, the firft 
ami half deep; awl having thus raced out one heavy rain will recover the whole effectually, 
length, move the line a foot width farther, fwell the fward, clofe all the chaiins, and re- 
race out anothei length as before ; proceeding vive the verdure of the grafs ; giving at this 
the fame to ;• third, and in as many lengths time a heavy rolling to fettle the whole firm 
of the line, in foot widths, as may be tequi- and even. 

ml; then by the 1’aine means race the fward The afterculture of grafs compartments, 
crofs-wavs in yard difiances, and thus is formed with Turf" as above, is to give occa-' 
formed the propel widths and lengths of the fional mowing in fpring and fumtner, from' 
Turf; that i>, a toot wide and yard long, be- March, April, or May, according to the 
ing the general common fi/.e for marking them growth of the grafs, till O&obcr, and occa- 
out, ready for proceeding with the Turtiug-iron. fionally poled and rolled. See Grass. 

Then the fward being thus raced out, pro- TURF1NG-1RONL 
cccdwith the Tin fing-iron to flay or cut up An implement for flaying or cutting up 
the Turf; beginning at one Title, cut them grafs tun from paftures, for laying in gardens 
evenly longways tiie whole length of each to form grafs lawns, plats, and walks, &e. 
raced line, about an inch or inch and half This infirument is formed with an iror» 
thick ; a perfon following immediately aim, plate for the cutrer, (W to feven or eight 
lolls them up one and one in yard lengths, inches w ide, a little rounding forward at the 
act willing to the order in which they were edge, which is thin and (harp for cutting, 
rated out, as above, roiling them lip rcgulailv, but thickening gradually behind to the upper 
gtafs wdc inward, as dole arul tight as poiii- part, where it is forged to a 1 ting bent iron 
Tier; and having cut up one range, proceed handle, the bending fo formed as to admit of 
with another in the fame manner, and fo con- the plate or cutter reding flat with its back 
tinue with the whole, rolling them up direel- on the ground, in tire proper pofition for rca- 
ly as cut, to make room to proceed in the dily cutting or flaying the turf evenly, all a 
cutting ; and according as rolled up, pile them regular depth accordingly, the iron handle at 
dole and regular together, icady for catrying top being either formed with an open handle 
to the*deflated place. like the top of a fpade. or have a focket in 

litit when Tuif is cut by the hundred, as which to fix a fhort wooden Handle like the 
often done wiieic large quantities arc requir- top handle of a fpade aforela id. 
ed, they are commonly piled up in tens; four With this jnftrument, in proceeding to cut- 
below, three next, then two, and one at ting the turf, the wotkman taking hold one 
top, for the more ready reckoning of the nuin- hand in the top handle, the other below, the 
her wanted. latter guiding the tool in the proper pofition. 

In piepariug the ground for laying Turf, it whilft the upper hand is placed again!! hi* 
fhouldi vPhcru ioole, be well trodden or oc- Itis knee, See. which uflifis him in (bruitin' 

it 
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it forward into the ground evenly under tre 
fward; and thus he proceeds along in a ra^ 
gular manner, moving the Turfing-iron gra¬ 
dually along at each droke, level and even, at 
an equal depth of about an inch and half, and 
■a foot wide, to as many yard lengths as re¬ 
quired; thereby feparating the furface fward 
or turf clean from the ground, ready to roll 
up in feparate turfs of a foot wide and yard 
long, as explained under the immediately pre¬ 
ceding article Turf. 

According as one range of turf is thus flay¬ 
ed a foot width, or in as many yard lengths 
as convenient, in one range, a perfon fhould 
roll them up immediately after the cutter, Se¬ 
parately turf and turf, grafs fide inward, and 
placed out of the way of the workman, ready 
for him to proceed in another row. SceTuRF. 
TURN ERA. (Tumera.) 

Comprehends for the (love, an ornamental 
flowering exotic, of fomewhat ligneous 
growth, native of the hot parts of America, 
and retained here in (loves for variety; rifing 
with ere£t (talks, dividing into branches 
adorned with oval-fpear-ihaped leaves, ami 

S entapctalous flowers at the fides of the 
ranches. 

Clafs and order, Pcntandria Trigynia. 
Charaffers.] Calyx is monophyllous 
bell-fhaped, tubulous, divided into five fcg- 
ments, and is permanent. Corolla, five 
heart (haped, pointed, plane-fpreadiug petals 
with narrow claws, inflated into the tube of 
the calyx. Stamina, five awl-fhaped (hort 
filaments, having acuminated eredl anthcrie 
Pistillum, a conical germen, three den' 
der ftyles, and multifid capillary fiigmas 
Pericarpium, an ova), trivalvous, undo 
cular capfule, containing many oblong oh 
tufe feeds. 

I. TURNERA ulmifolia. 

Elm-leaved Shrubby Tumera.] Rifes with 
ligneous, (hrubby-like, branchy (talks, fix or 
eight feet high; garni died with oval-fpear 
(hoped, rough leaves, having two glands at 
the bofe ; and large yellow flowers fitting ciofe 
to the foot-fialks of the leaves towards the 
upper part of the branches. 

Variety.] Turnera angujlifolia —Narrow 
Elm-leaved Turnera. 

This fpecics and variety are fomewhat of 
a biennial nature, as that after being raifed 
from feed, &c. they are frequently apt to go 
oflFthefecond or third year; though they a no 
often prove of longer duration. Obferving 
' that as they are tender exotics from South 
America, they mult be kept always in pots 
and placed conftantly in the (love. 

They begin flowering in June, continuing 


in fucceflion very ornamentally allfummer and 
autumn, fucceeded by ripe feeds in September. 
“‘ Both the varieties arc ealily raifed from 
feed, (own in the fpring in pots, and plunged 
in the bark-bed, or any other hot-bed, under 
glades; and when the plants are come up 
two or three inches high, plant them fepa- 
rately in fmall pots, which plunge alfo in tH^. 
ttove bark-bed, to forward them a little in 
growth ; afterwards may be placed in any pai/f 
of the dove, and order them as other exudes 
of fimiiar temperarure, ***' 

They may alfo be propagated by cuttings 
planted in pots, and forwarded as above. 
TUSSILAGO. Colt’s-Foot. 

It confids of low, hardy, herbaceous, 
creeping-rooted perennials, (or variety ;*nd 
medical ufes, remarkable for producing their 
flowers before their leaves, rifing with low 
eredt (talks only a few inches high; roundifli, 
heart-fhaped, and oval leaves ciofe to the 
ground, and the dalks terminated by flnall 
compound flowers, tome radiated, and fome 
without a radius. 

Clafs and order, Syngenrjia Polygamia Su- 
perflua. 

Charaflers.] Calyx, a compound flower, 
having a cylindrical cup compofed of fifteen 
or twenty linear, fpear-ihaped, equal fquama 
or fcalcs. Corolla, a varioufly compound 
flower; being either moitiy ali hermaphioditc 
florets, or hermaphrodites only in. the dilk . 
funnel-(haped, ami four or five-parted at the 
brim ; and female florets in the radius, nar¬ 
row, tongue-(haped, and entire. Stamina, 
in the hermaphrodites, five very (hort hair¬ 
like filaments, having eylindric anther*. 
Pistillum, a (hoit germen, thread-fhaped 
(tyle, longer than the uatnina, whiih in the 
females is bifid. Pericarpium, none; a 
fingle feed in each floret, which is oblong, 
compreffed, and crowned with a hairy down. 

There are many fpecies of TuJJilago , the 
mod material of which are the following, 
confiding of the common TuJJilago, and five 
other fpccies. 

X. Tussilaco Farfara. 

Common TuJJilago , or Colt't-foot.] Hath 
fibrated, creeping, white, perennial roots; 
lending up fingle, thickilh,,imbricated (talks, 
five or fix inches high, that are uniflorous, 
or each crowned with only one largifh. pale- 
vellow, radiated flower, appearing in March 
and April before the leaves; and when the 
flower is pad, the leaves arife, being large, 
roundidi, nearly heart-lhapcd, angulated, in¬ 
dented, and hoary. 

This fpecies, in its natural growtl^, inhabits 
moid (Ituations every where in BntaVn, and 

mod 
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moft parti of Europe in great plenty, creeping 
and multiplying exceedingly by die roots; anti 
is not much cultivated in gardens. «. 

It, however, is worth culture in the her¬ 
baceous collection, both to effect variety 
among the fpring flowers, in patches in the 
borders, where »t will exhibit an agreeable 
Angularity; and may alfo be cultivated as a 
4 neaicinal plant, its leaves being often ufed in 
detections, and as a principal ingredient in the 
jtritUh Herb Tobacco. 

2 r ,is one of the filims ante patrtm tribe, i. e. 
fon More the father; becaufe the flowers 
always arife before the leaves. 

a. Tussilaoo </tiw. 

Mountain Coh'i-Foot.] Hath a creeping 
perennial root, fending up an almolt naked 
/talk, only three or four inches high, which is 
uniflorous or crowned with only one purple 
flower, in March and April, and almoft round, 
or orbicular hcart-fhaped, crenated leaves, 
downy underneath. 

Variety .] Round hoary-leaved. 

a. TussiLAGO Anandria. 

Siberian Colt's-Foot .] Hath a creeping per¬ 
ennial root, lending up crefl fomewhat fcalv 
(talks three or four inches high, crowned each 
with one purplilh flower early in die fpring; 
and oval lyre-jhaped leaves clofe to the 
ground. 

4. Tussilago Petajitct . 

(Petajitti) — TuKlago Major , or Common 
Putter Bur. J Hath a thick, flelhy, creep¬ 
ing perennial root, fending up thick hollow 
(talks, fix inches high, crowned with feveral 
purplilh flowers, collected in an oval tbyrfe or 
fpike, having all the florets flofcular herma¬ 
phrodites, and large roundifh heart-fhaped 
leaves, from one to two feet broad; grows 
wild in moift meadows, flee, in England and 
Dtlier part* of Europe, and is a medicinal 
plant. 


TUS 

ij|l TvssiLAGO hybrid *. 

J Hybridan German Tu/Slago, Greater Colt's 
Foot, or Long-Talked Butler Bur,] Hath * 
creeping perennial root; tending up (talks fix 
or eight indies high, crowned with an oblong 
rhyric or fpike of flowers, having many naked, 
flofcular, female florets; and large leaves 
arifing after the flower is pall. 

6. Tussjlago alba. 

While Alpine TuJJUago , or jmailer Butter 
Bur.] Hath creeping perennial roots; (lender 
(talks, three inches high, crowned with a 
flat tbyrfe or fpike of white flowers; and 
iargifh leaves, arifing after the flowers are 
pa ft. 

All thefe fpecies of TuJJilagt are very hardy 
perennials, of great duration in root, but 
annual in (talk and leaves, and moftly all 
poflefs the Angularity of producing their 
flowers before the leaves; the flowers rifmg 
immediately from the root on low Sender foot- 
ftalks, having in fome forts only one flower at 
top; in others, feveral colle&ed in a thyrle or clofe 
bunch, generally all appearing early in fpring; 
and when the flowers fade, the leaves arife 
dircdly from the root, on (liort loot-ftalks 
near die ground, continuing till autumn, then 
decay: and the roofs remaining, fend up 
flowers and leaves again every fpring; pro¬ 
ducing alfo abundance of downy feeds early 
in fumraer. 

Thefe plants may be employed in gardens 
for variety, and although they naturally af- 
fe& moift fituations, they will fuccecd afrnoft 
any where, and will increafe abundantly by 
the root, be of many years duration, ana ex¬ 
hibit their flowers annually in fpring. 

But the Common Tujfilago, &c. may alfo 
be cultivated in beds as medicinal plants. 

They are all very eafily propagated by part- 
I ing the roots in autumn or fpring, the fmidleft 
'flip will readily grow, and foon multiply. 
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T TLEX. 

|_ J Furze, Gorfe, or Whins. 

lliey are Shrubby, thorny plants, confifing 
of two fneciei only; one fort, Common Furze, 

* l 


is a noted, hardy, European fhrub of heaths 
and commons, fomerimes cultivated for va¬ 
riety in (hrubberies, and ocraftonally to form 
field hedges; and the other is a tender exotic 

iluuU 
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ft rub of Africa, requiring flieltcr of a* gkio- 
houfb here in'winter; arc both of very brand? 
buftiy growth, five or fix feet high, remarEX 
able for their evergreen {hoots and branches,' 
armed with ftrong evergreen fpines; fmall, 
thinly placed, deciduous leaves, and numerous, 
papilionaceous flowers all along the fides of 
the young branches. 

Clafs and order, Diadclphia Decandria. 

Charaflcrt.] Calyx, two oval, oblong, 
concave, permanent leaves. Corolla is 
papilionaceous, with five petals, having a 
large, oval, heart-ft aped, emnrginated vcxil- 
lum ; two fhort, oblong, obtulc wings, and 
a biprtaious carina or keel. Stamina, ten 
diadclphous filaments, having timple anthcrao 
Pistjllum, an oblong, cyliudric germen, a 
rifling ftyle, crowned with a fmall obtufc ftigma. 
Pericarpu/m, an oblong, turgid, hi valvular, 
unilocular pod, containing roundifh feeds. 

T here are only two fpccics, both of fhrubhy 
growth, as before foggefted ; one of which is 
hardy and grows wild iu all European coun¬ 
tries ; die other tender. See each below, under 
its proper head. 

Hardy Kind and Varieties. 

Con fills of one fpecies, Common Gorfc or 
If'hins , having fevtral varieties, all fhrubhv, 
very thorny plants, natives of England, &c. 

i. Ulex cutopaus. 

Common European Ulex , commonly called 
Furze , Gorfc, or tVhins .] Rifes with upright, 
hard, woody, whitilh-brown ftalks, branching 
mimeroufly and bufby, five or fix feet high or 
more, having green fhoots and branches, all 
very clofely armed with ftrong green fpines 
fparfedly; fmall, acute, hairy leaves ; and nu¬ 
merous large yellow flowers along the fides 
of the young branches. 

Varieties are,] Common yellow Furze of 
our waftes and heaths — Whitc-flowercd 
Furze— Long-fpined Furze —Short-fpined 
Fuizc—Large French Futzc—Dwarf Furze 
—Round-puJdcd Furze. 

They all flower in March, April, and May, 
very piofufi!y, fuccceded by turgid puds, con¬ 
taining the feed -; ripening in autumn. 

This fjiccie, and varieties are remarkable 
fur having all their voting branches, (hoots 
• ft a 1 thing green colour, but are 
deciduous iu lc^f, which ton. rout in thefpring 
and foon fail off, though from the nature of 
their numerous branches and fpines remaining 
always "urn, t!it_y appeal like cvergiecns, and 
we have ranked them accordingly in that 
tri be. See E v ?; r g h i . e ns. 

Jt grosvs v. il l on waftes, heaths, and com¬ 
mons in England and all other countries in 
Europe, often overfpreading large tradls of 


jropnd, fa is not generally Cultivated in gar- 
tens, except fometimes a few in extenflve 
(shrubberies for variety and obfervation, and 
for which purpofe a'few plants of the dif¬ 
ferent forts merit admittance in large grounds, 
both as flowering ftrubs and evergreens, as 
they will efFctSl a fingular diverhty at all 
feafons. r ’’V’ 

The Common Furze is likdwife fometime? 
cultivated for outward hedges to fields, gene*" 
rally flowing the feed on the top of dry banish 
in a Angle or double row in drills ag^nch 
deep, where the plants are always to ftand, 
fullering them to grow up thick quite from 
the bottom; and will form a clofc fencibic 
hedge, and may either be trained regular, by 
clipping with garden-fhears every Cummer, in 
moift weather, or permitted to run up In a 
natural growth, rough and buftiy ; though as 
this kind ol hedge, when old, is apt to die ofl’ 
in gaps, become ftraggling, and naked and 
hollow at the bottom, it is but in fmall eftima- 
tion ; how ever, thofe who incline it may cnlily 
raife a hedge, by flowing the feed in autumn or 
flpring in any light foil, in drills as above in 
the place where the hedge is intended. 

Tender Kind. 
a. Ulex capenjis. 

Cape, or African Berry, hearing Furze.] 
Rifes with a haul ligneous ftun, branching 
four or five fleet high, having flexible green 
branches, terminated each with a Angle lpiuc; 
fnvall, obtulc leaves flngly, and fauncrous 
flowers along the fules ot the branches. 

The flowers of both thefe fpecies of Ulex , 
and relpedtivc varieties, are all of the papilio¬ 
naceous or butterfly-flowered kind, compofed 
each of five petals (fee the Cli(trailers); and in 
the Common Furze particularly, the flowers 
rife very numcroufly all over the plants, appear¬ 
ing very conlpicuous ; fuccocded by great a- 
hundanre of feed, which is difeharged from 
the pods widely around, and h!l the ground 
with many young plants. 

If intended to cultivate the Common F.uro- 
pcan Furze and vaiieties, it may he intro¬ 
duced fparlnglv in any of the large llirubhery 
quarters, as before hinted ; either railing them 
from feed, or procure young plants. 

And the fecond fort mull he potted, and 
placed among the giecn-houft* plants to tiave 
flieltcr in winter. 

r Fhey arc all propagated by feed. 

Sow that of the firft fort either in autumn 
or fpring in any light ground, either in patches 
in the ihruhheiy, where it is defigiicd the 
plants are to remain, or in drills in nurfery 
beds, and tranfplant the plants w hile they are 
quite young, for as they have hard/* \%oody, 
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naked roots, they do not fucceed well by trans¬ 
plantation when grown large. 

But when intended to raife a Furze hedge, 
always fow the feed at once in the place where 
you defign the hedge to be, in drills an inch 
deep, Suffering the plants to remain in the 
Tame place, being careful to keep them clear 
1 . 'n weeds the hr ft two or three years, till 
th2y are a little advanced in growth. 

The Second Species may alfo be raifed from 
fcea, which mull be obtained from Africa, its 
native fed ; fowing it in pots and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, and when the plants arc come 
up, two or three inches high, prick them in 
Separate fmall pots, and manage them as other 
green-houfe Shrubs. 

The propagation of this fort is alfo Some¬ 
times effedted by layers and cuttings, aflifled 
l>v plunging the pots of cuttings in a hot-bed 
or bark-bed. 

ULMUS. 

Elm Tree. 

The Elm is a mod valuable deciduous tim¬ 
ber-tree, of lofty and magnificent growth, and 
of great eftimation and importance, as a moll 
capital foreft-trec, and for various garden 
plantations, hereafter hinted; arifes to a very 
considerable ilaturc and magnitude, with a 
large, regular, branchy head, clofely adorned 
with oblong, oval, rough, dark-green leaves, 
and bunches of fmall apetalous flowers of no 
beauty, Succeeded by fmall roundifh feeds. 

Clafs an 3 order, Pentandria Digynia. 

Charaflers.] Calyx is monophvllous, 
five-parted at the rim, coloured within, and 
permanent. Corolla, no petals. Stami¬ 
na, five awl-lhapcd filaments, twice the 
length of the calyx, having fliort, cre6t, four- 
furrowed anthers:. Pistillum, an orbicu¬ 
lar ere 61 gennen, two reflexed ftylcs, termi¬ 
nated by downy lligmas. Pfricarpium, a 
large, oval, compreflcd, membraneous, dru¬ 
paceous fruit, including one roundilh com- 
prefled feed. 

There are four fpccies of l' 1 mm that merit 
observation in this genus, eligible for general 
and occafional culture; all of the tree kind 
and deciduous tribe, and all piopcr for any 
hardy plantation; though there is only one 
principal fpccies ir..general cultivation, which, 
liow^v^r, comprehends many excellent varie¬ 
ties, confifting of the various forts of Elms 
that exhibit themfclves in field hedge-rows, 
woods, parks, and garden plantations in al- 
moft all parts of the kingdom. 

I. UlM rs eampeftris. 

Champaign or Common Elm Tree.] Rifes 
with atj, upright, ftraight Hem, and regular 
branchy head, lixty or Seventy lcct high or 
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morttf Covered with a rough bark; largifh 
obfi/ng-oval, double-ferrated, rough, dark* 
giien leaves, unequal at the bafe ; and rcddifli 
or green flowers in bunches towards the ends 
oft! he branches; Succeeded by oval fruit, fur¬ 
nishing ripe feeds the, end of May or begin¬ 
ning or middle of June. 

varieties. J Common fmall-lcaved Englifh 
Elm—Larger rough-leaved Englifh Elm — 
Small-leaved Cornifh Elm—'Smooth-barked 
or Wych Elm — Narrow-leaved Wych or 
Scotch Elm — Broad-leaved Wych Elm — 
Smooth-leaved Wych Elm—Rough-barked 
Dutch Elm, with large leaves — Yellow or 
gold ftriped-leaved Elm—Silver ftriped Elm 
—Silver-dufted Elm. All of which are varie¬ 
ties of the fame Species, having all doubly- 
ferrated leaves, unequal at the bafe. 

Their principal variation and difference of 
growth is as below. 

Small-leaved Englijh Elm.] Is of fine, 
ftraight, lofty growth, branching very numo 
roufly, regular, and ercdtly in a beautiful 
pidlurefque manner, very elofely garni (bed 
with finallifti rough oval leaves, and attains a 
great magnitude. 

It is found growing abundantly in the hedge - 
rows ot fields in the South of England, and 
the counties round London, See. and on ac¬ 
count of its lofty ftature, and clofe, regular, 
branchy head, is an approved fort for all gar¬ 
den ornamental plantations, as being the moll 
eftimablc for beauty and elegance of growth, 
of all the varieties of Elm ; alfo as a foreft or 
timber-tree next in Size and value to the oak 
for ftrength and durability. 

The large-leaved Englilh Elm is diftinguifh- 
ed from the former by its leaves being broader 
and rougher. 

Nat row-leaved Carnijh Elm. j Is alfo of 
ftraight handfome growth, almoft next in fta¬ 
ture to the Common Englifh Elm, branching 
ere 61 , very clofe and regular, and very clofely 
garnifticd with Small, oval, lively green leaves. 

Is highly valued both for ornamental plan¬ 
tations, and as a foreft tree. 

If'yeh cr Scotch Elm.] Rifes to a great 
height and magnitude of trunk, with a large. 
Spreading, branchy head, having very large, 
oblongiln, rough leaves. 

All the varieties of this IFych Elm, con- 
filling ot the Narrow, Broad, and Smooth¬ 
leaved, arc alike in their general growth, hav¬ 
ing much tnoiE Spreading branches than the 
two former forts ; arc remaikably fwift grow¬ 
ers, and will profper in almoft any foil, and 
foon attain a ft at cl y gtowth, to ate proper to 
plant as foreft trees, and for ornament in park* 
and other capacious places, aud in avenues,&c. 
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Dutch or Rough-barked Elm.~\ Grow^very 
large, branching irregularly, and widely^ a- 
round, covered with a rough fungous 
produces large, vigorous (hoots diftancly plac¬ 
ed ; and large, oval, acute-pointed, very 
rough leaves." Was firft introduced from 
Holland many years (ince, and was formerly 
in much cfleem for forming ornamental hedges 
in gardens, and other, trained devices; but by 
its Id long, irregular, open growth, is improper 
for i'uch purpofes, and is much better calcu¬ 
lated for planting in parks, fields, avenues, 
&c. and fuffered to grow rural ; alfo to plant 
as a timber-tree. 

2. Ulmus arnnicana. 

American El:n-tree.'] Rifes with an upright 
ftem and branchy head many feet high, gar- 
nifhed with ohlong-ovatc, rough, equally 
(awed leaves, unequal at the bafe. 

Farlctin.] Red-twiggal American Elm— 
White twigged—Pendulous branched. 

3 . Ulmus nemoraih. 

Moody or Hornbeam-leaved Elm.] With 
oblong fmooth leaves, equally ferrated; and 
feftile flower. 

4. Ulmus putnila. 

Dxarf Siberian Elm. J With fmall oval, 
equally lcrrated leaves. 

Of the above four fpccics of Ulmus, the firft 
fort and its fcvcral varieties are the more noted 
and generally known in our principal planta¬ 
tions ; and of which the firft two and their 1 
varieties are fupcriorly eftimable; but all the 
others are alfo eligible. ^ 

All the four fpccies of Elm, and their re-' 
fpedtive varieties, are deciduous, and of hardy 
growth ; will grow in any common foil and 
ntuation; and are proper to affvniblc in any 
general tree plantations, or in groups, and 
ranges, &c. feparately, wholly of the Elm 
kind, both decoratively ; and the larger kinds 
alfo as firft-rate foreft or timber trees, either 
in affemblage with other forcft-tiee kinds, or 
fome in ulmarium plantations. 

The different varieties of the Common Elm 
arrive to very large timber-ticcs, as may hi 
ohferved l y old tiecs growing in paiks, hedge¬ 
rows, a..d avenues, ai.d the timber is exceed¬ 
ingly valuable for many ftrong purpofes, fucli 
as moft kinds of whecl-wrights’ woik, watcr- 
pipts lor conducing water under ground, for 
water-pumps, and vaiious other ules in differ¬ 
ent trades, where ftrength and durability is 
required , and, therefore, as they arc alfo of 
a tree, expeditious growth, and will thrive in 
any common loil and expofure, they demand 
umvcrfal culture as torcft-trccs, both in affem- 
blage with other trees or the foreft kind, and 
to form woods, thickets, and ranges by them- 
felves, and to plant in hedge-row <r along the 


borders of fields, and in clumps in the corners 
thereof; obferving the Englifh Elm, Cornifli, 
and Wych Elms, are the moft eligible forts 
for general culture as timber trees; though it 
is advifable to plant fome of all the varieties 
to effefl the greater diverfity in the plantations; 
and they are alfo all eligible to arrange in anw 
large ornamental plantations, in extent* _ 
pleafurc-grounds, parks, and out-grounds'of 
eftates, as hereafter noticed: and: for thel'c di£“ 
ferent occafions, all the forts may be plenti¬ 
fully railed, fome from feeds, and all of them 
alfo, both by layers, fuckers, and by grafting, 
as directed in their propagation, or may be 
purchafed at all the public nurfery-grounds. 

Remarking, they fliould generally be plant¬ 
ed out finally while they arc young, i. e. from 
four or five to fix, eight, or ten feet high, as 
at that (izc they will generally take root, efta- 
blilh themfclves, and glow more freely and 
expeditioufly than older trees. See Plan¬ 
tation. 

Though it is obfervablc of the Elm, in par¬ 
ticular, that they will bear removal when large, 
better than ahnoft any other tree, on account 
of the root being furnilhed with numerous, 
fmaller roots and fibres, lpreading horizon¬ 
tally near the furfate, fo as trees of fifteen or 
twenty feet high, may, oa particular occa¬ 
fions, be fafely removed, as they will- often 
readily rife with a large fpread of roots, and 
frequently with halls of earth thereto ; and 
being planted in a capacious pit, will readily 
ftrike, and grow freely. 

However, this removal, or tranfplantation 
of large Elms, is not an eligible pra$ice for 
thofe intended for any general plantation, hut 
only oceaiionully in garden plantations in 
places where an immediate (hade or (helter 
is wanted, or to foim a blind where ncccffary, 
or to hide any dilagreabie object; for all of 
which purpofes Lrge Elms may be more rea¬ 
dily icmovcd with fuccels than any other trees 
of the deciduous tribe. 

But Elms, confideied for purpofes in gar¬ 
den plantations, are employed occafionaliy 
(or ornament, and for lhade and (helter; 
both as rural objedls, and lor training uni¬ 
formly. Confidered, however, as rural trees, 
they aic exttliendy adaptq.i for forming ave¬ 
nues, either alone, or in concert with other 
deciduous trees of lofty (latuic, and to aflift 
in forming boundary plantations of capacious 
lawns in parks, &c. like wife to form (hade, 
by being dilpofcd either in thickets or clumps, 
or ranged along neat the verge of (hady walks, 
&c. and are iikewife excellent to plant for 
(belter, where neceffary, being planted in 
groves, thickets, clumps, or (ingle 9 ranges, 
at a little diftance, they will break the violence 
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wf tempeftnous winds and violent blafts, hot! 
from the main habitation, and from particular 
diftri&s of the garden ; and have a tine orna¬ 
mental efl'ctSl, diipofcd in extenfive open places, 
tome in ftraigbt ranges, others in clumps, am 
fome as (ingle detached ftandards; in all of 
which modes of planting them, they fhould 
generally be fufFcred to aiTuinc their own na¬ 
tural* growth, except trimming off ftrong la¬ 
teral (hoots and low draggling brandies from 
the Hem, and reducing very it regular draggling 
branches of the head. 

For training uniformly, no deciduous tree 
is better adapted; they form beautiful lofty 
hedges, very clofe from bottom to top, from 
ten to forty or fifty feet high, the Englidi and 
Cornidi elms particularly, and which two va¬ 
rieties were formerly in great repute in form¬ 
ing lofty, towering hedge-work in gardens, 
both internally, and on the outer boundary, 
along road fides, ferving both for ornament 
and fheltcr. And Elm hedge-work was alfo 
often trained into arches, porticoes, piladers, 
galleries, &c. fo as to produce a very noble 
effedt in the ancient dyle of ornamental gar¬ 
dening : and for all which purpofes of uniform 
training, the finall-lcaved Englidi and Cornidi 
Elms, above noticed, are contiderably the bed 
calculated, on account of their thick and re¬ 
gularly-branching growth, and clofe placed 
Foliage. See He»ges. 

All the*forts of Elm will grow well enough 
in any common foil, but fucceed bed in a rich, 
deep earth, or that of a loamy nature ; though 
we may often fee large and profperous Elms 
on all torts of land, both rich and poor, moid 
and dry ; generally, however, allowing the 
Englidi Elms the bed (ituations; and the 
Wvcli and Dutch Elms may be planted oc- 
cafionally on the coarfed foils. 

The lcafon for removing or transplanting 
Elms, may be almod any time in open wea¬ 
ther, from the fird fall of the leaf in October 
or November, till March. See Planting. 

Method of Propagation, istc. 

The propagation ot Elins is effected differ¬ 
ent ways; as by Iced, fuckers, layers, and oc- 
caiionally by grafting. 

By Seed.—The railing of Elms from feed 
is more particularly pra&ifed for the Wycb 
El n't,’ which ripens feeds abundantly every 
fummer, in May or June; the others do not 
always pcrfcdl feed fuflicicntly ; but where at¬ 
tainable, it may alfo be railed fuccefsfully in 
their propagation: therefore, when the Wych 
Elm-leed, and any of rhe other forts, is per¬ 
fectly ripe, let a due quantity be procured for 
fowin£. ’Then may proceed to fow l'omc 
of it almod dirc&ly, in four-feet-wide beds, 


half "an inch deep (fee Sowing Seed) ; and 
the red may lie kept till fpring, to infure the 
greater chance of fuccefs; previoufly drying 
it well, out of the fun, then put it up clofe, 
till towards autumn, when it witl be proper 
to mix it with fand, to preferve it more effec¬ 
tually through the winter, till the middle of 
February; then fow it in beds as above; re¬ 
marking of that which was fovvn in fumnierj 
or as foon as gathered, it will be of advantage 
to hoop the beds over with rods, in order to 
be covered with mats occafionally, to afford 
(hade from the hot mid day fun, giving alfo 
occafionally waterings in dry weather; and 
thus in a month many of the plants wilt 
come up, being careful to keep them well 
weeded, as they may require, and a repetition 
of moderate waterings, continued in dry wea¬ 
ther : though the whole will not probably 
come up before the following fpring; but 
hofe of the fpring lowing generally ail come up 
egularly together the fame fcafon, in April, 
and often affume a freer growth than tliofe 
which came up in autumn; however, in both 
cafes, fuffer the feedling plants to have one or 
wo years growth in the feed-bed ; then plant 
hem out in nurfery lines, the rows two or 
hrec feet afunder, and the plants fifteen or 
eighteen inches diftant in each row ; here give 
:hem the common nurfery care, and train them 
: or the purpofes intended. If for ftandards, 
either for timber, or ornamental plantations, 
:rain each ro a tingle (1cm, and as they ad¬ 
vance in height, clear the flcm from all lateral 
hoots, leaving only the very fimll twigs, juft 
o draw and detain the lap, for the better aug¬ 
mentation of the ftem; (uffering the leading 
op-thoot to remain entire, as alfo the princip¬ 
al branches of the head.—And tliofe defigned 
>r hedge-work, occ. let them branch out all 
ic way, and become feathered or branchy to 
| the bottom, or as low as may be required for 
I the trained purpofes intended, only trimming 
them occafionally, either with the knife ©r 
garden (heats, as you (hall fee proper, to give 
them the intended form. 

And tints all the forts being trained in the 
nurfery for the purpofes intended, till they 
have four or five years growth, of four or five 
to iix, eight, or ten feet high, as before inti¬ 
mated, they will be fit for tranfplantation 
where they are to remain. 

By Suckers.—Molt of the forts of Elms 
fend up many fuckers from the roots, but moll 
plenteoufly in the Englifh and Dutch forts; 
and which, if taken up carefully with root 
fibres, they' will form good plants; therefore 
in autumn, winter, or lpring, having rerourfe 
to any large trees that fend up plenty of fuckers, 

7 M 2 ' let 



lei thefe be digged up, with as many root ‘fibres off the head of the (lock, within two or threo 
as poffible ; and of which chufing only fuch J inches of the bottom, infert the grafts, one in 
that are well rooted, trim them for planting,•-leach dock, as above, binding them clofe, and 
by cutting them down at top to fix or eight 1 clay them well; then draw the earth up 
inches ; place them in ftnall trenches or drills, about and over the clay, the more cffetSlu- 
five or fix inches deep, one row in each, half ally to fecure it from falling off by the effedts 
a foot apart, and the drills about half a of frofl, &c. p 

yard afuiuier; giving* waterings in fpring Being thus grafted, the grafts will unh¬ 
and fummer; and here let them remain two timeotrfly the lame fpring, and (hoot /'orth 

years, to form good roots, then tranfplantcd in firongiy in fummer, halt a yard, or two or 
wide nuriery rows, and managed as directed three feet in length; oblerving to encourage 
for ;:iv- foedlings. only one reading ihoot; fo that if they fork 

By Layers.—All the forts of Elms may be at top into two or more (hoots, take off the 
ealilv rai:ed by layers, previoufly preparing a weak e/1, and leave the bell (hoot for the 
quantity of f ools, to produce (hoots, fituated leader; difplacing alfo all large fidc-flioots 
near the ground, for laying (fee Stools). , from the ( 1 cm; and let the top or leading 
And tire proper feaion for laying them is j (hoot remain always entire, as alfo the gene- 
autumn, wiprc-r, or early in fpring ; perform- ral upper branches of the head grow in height 
ing it bv flit-laying (fee Layers); and as as fall as they can, agreeable to the nature of 
foon as all are layed, and moulilcd in, top every their growth, efpccially all ihoft intended for 
layer with a knife down to one eye above (landards. 

ground, and the work is finifhed. UMBELLA. An Umbel of flowers. 

Thus, thole layers will readily take root It is a mode of clufter-flowering ; many 

in fpring and fummer following, and (hoot flowers being produced clofe together on fo 

at top piobably two or three feet long by the many (lender foot-flalks, proceeding all from 
next autumn, when they lhould be detached one point, or common centre, and rile all to 
from the ftools, and planted in nuriery rows, an equal height ; fo as the flowers they fup- 
two feet or a yard afunder, and half a yard port forms generally an even round furface at 
diftant in the rows; and when they begin to top, fuch as in the flowers ot angelica, carrot, 
(hoot, train them with one leading (hoot only, parfnep, &c. 

as obferved for the feedling Elms, managing The umbellate mode of, flowering differs 
them in the fame manner. from the corymbus , in which the foot-flalks 

By Grafting.—All the varieties of elms alfo elevate the flowers to an equal height at 
mav be propagated, and continued diflindl, by top, refembling an Umbel. The foot-ilalks 
grafting upon flocks of the Wych Elm, raifed of the umbellate flowers iflue all from 
from feed, fuckers, or layers, though the feed- i centre or point of the common receptacle, at- 
ling (locks arc preferable; and this method of j tabling all nearly unequal length and height; 
propagation upon the Wych Elm (locks par- j whereas thofc ot the corymbus rife from differ- 
ticularly, as being the faftefl and largeil j ent points, lower and higher, and each lower 
growers, will be found a good improvement foot-flalk attains a greater length than that 
of the other more moderate growers; Inch immediately above it; fo as they altogether, 
as the Englifh Elm in particular, which j with the flowers at top, form alfo an even fur- 
being grafted on the Wych Elm, gene- j face, like the umbellate flowers. Sec Co- 
rally attains a larger growth, and funner i rymbi’s, 

grows to maturity. So that having raifed a In the umbellate flowers, when none of the 
quantity of feedling Wych Elms, as before foot-flalks of the Umbel are fubdivided, it is 
directed, fome rows of them may be allotted termed a Ample Umbel ; when on the other 
for flocks, which, after having two years hand each flowcr-ftalk is fubdivided at its ex¬ 
growth in the nut lory lines, they will be fit tremity into a number of fmallcr foot-flalks, 
to graft; and the beginning of February, is that immediately fupport tilt.' flowers, as 
the proper feaion ; at which time having pro- each fuch foot-flalk bears at top a little Umbel, 
cured a quantity of cuttings of young mo- is commonly called a partial Umbel, and that 
derate (hoots ot the bed Englifli Elm, or any the main or general Umbel, or aggregare, 
other variety you intend to propagate, and cut being made up of fcveral fuch frnaller ones, it 
into four or five-inch lengths, proceed to in- is termed a compound Umbel, 
ferf them in the (locks by the method of whip- Umbellate flowers arc generally produced at 
grafting. (See Grafting.) Obfcrving, how- the top of the flalks, and extremity of the 
ever, as it is moft ad\ liable, to graft them branches of the plants of the uinbl‘lllX:rous 
as low as poffible, theearth fhould he removed tribe. 

away a little down to each root, then cutting The flowers that compofe an Umbel arcgc- 
6 ncrally 
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nerally numerous, and feparately final!, con¬ 
fining each commonly of five petals, five (la¬ 
mina, and two (Lyles, and each flower is fuc- 
cceded by two naked feeds. 

Umbelliferous plants are fuch as pro¬ 
duce their flowers in an Umbel, and confifl 
both ol herbaceous vegetables and trees, but 
.moftly of herbaceous plants. 

"•The principal of wlii-h arc, angelica, car¬ 
rot, paiinep, parfley, celery, fennel, dill, cher¬ 
vil, fennel-giant, lovage, Alexanders, cori¬ 
ander, can away, black inafler-vvort, Mace¬ 
donian narllcy, faniphirc, eryngo, hare’s ear, 
&c. a. i f wlii- h being of the Umbelliferous 
tribe, uiollly rile with eredt, hollow llalks, 

f ;cnerailv branching in the alternate way ; the 
eaves all- are placed altcrnaie ; which in 
ionic arc iaiiple, in others fingered, and fome 
pinnated or winged ; and all the (talks and 
branche; generally tei miuate in an Umbel of 
flowers, either fi.nple or compound, in thedif- 
ferent plants. See each in its proper genus. 

Of tins iriix; of plants, levelal of them 
are valuable clriilciiis of lie kir»-hen-garden, 
and foine are w i.delome medicinal plants. 
See Kitchen-Garden and Medicinal 
Plants. 

UMBIL 1 CATUM. Navcl-fliaped leaf, or 
fruit, ivc. 

An Umlniieatcd leaf, of the peltate or tar¬ 
get-form kind, fitaped like a navel .it the ini’er- 
ti;>n of ike petiole or foot-ftalk, which is com¬ 
monly iinnied into the middle or diik, on tile 
undei, and fometimes above. 

■J'iiis urm i‘, alio applicable to lome forts of 
flowers and fruit: luch in die latter as the ap¬ 
ple, &c. whi.di have one or both ends hollow¬ 
ed like a na\ el. 

URf.N'A. Indian Mallow. 

In tins genus are comprifed, for the Stove, 
three 1 |k< ies of ligneous malvaeeous peienni- 
als of India and Ameiiia, two of which being 
of upright growth, two or three feet high, 
the other a procumbent plant, adorned with 
angular-lobnted, palmatcd, and halbei t-enrdate 
leaves, and mallow-fhaped, reddifh flowers, 
fitting clofe to the axillas of the thilks iingly ; 
having double calyxes, the outer quimjue- 
detued, and the inner deeply five-parted; five 
oblosig, obttife petals, many monadelphous 
colWinn.tr (lamina; a roundifh-pentangular 
germen, with a (ingle ftyle ; fticceeded in the 
gcrineu by a pentagonal, quinqudocular cap- 
fule, having five, angular feeds. 

Cl a is and older, Aionadelphia PoJyandria. 

The I pec ies are, 

1. Urkna hhata. 

LcAttfd China Uirna .] Rifes with upright 
(talks, and angular-iobaled leaves. 
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2. Ur E V A Jinuata. 

Sinuated Indian Urena.] Rifes with up¬ 
right (talks, garni(hed with finuated-palmated 
leaves; the fmufes obtufe. 

3 - Urena procumbens. 

Procumbent China Urena.] Grows with 
procumbent (talks, garnifhed with halbert- 
lieart-fhaped, undivided, ferrated leaves. 

Thcfe plants, natives originally of diftant 
warm countries, arc retained here in curious 
flove collections, for variety and as flowering 
plants, producing flowers, in fucceflional or¬ 
der, two or three months in fumtner and au¬ 
tumn, often fucceeded by ripe feeds, by which 
the plants may be raifed in the fpiing, &c. by 
the affiftancc of a hot-bed, and by off-fets and 
flips. 

URTICA. Nettle. 

This genus coniifts of hardy, herbaceous 
plants, fome of which are well known as 
common and troubleiome weeds in gardens; 
and three or tour ipecies of (oreign growth are 
retained in fome gardens, to elfeCt variety ; 
nies with upright flalks, adorned with oblong 
and oval leaves, and monoecious flowers” 
without petals, growing in catkins at the (ides 
am. top of the (talks. 

Clals and order, Afoncccia Tetrnndria. 

Characters.] Calyx, male and female; 
flowers lcparated on the fame plant, having 
in the males a four roundifh-leaved cup ; and 
in the females an oval cup, computed of two 
valves, and is permanent. Corolla, no 
petals, but in the males is a pitcher-fhajicd 
neAarium in the centre of the flower. Sta¬ 
mina, (out awl-fhaped fpreading filaments, 
having bilocular anther*. Pistillum, an 
oval germen, no (tyle, and a hairy ftigma. 

mucarpii'm, none; a fingle, oval, com- 
pu-fled feed lodges in the permanent female 
calvx. 

There arc many fpcciesoff//7/V<7, hut ofwhich 
only three or four are common in the gardens, 
retained as plants of variety ; the others being- 
plants of but little tile or eltimation, and fome 
of them are common weeds ; luch as the com¬ 
mon Stinging-Nettle, which grows too faft 
every w here, and never cultivated : the com¬ 
mon Nettle, however, has great virtues as a 
medical plant, and is alfo in efllination as an 
cx< client pot-herb among poor country peo- 
pic, m the lpring, while it is young; aud is of 
a yciy wholcfomc, clcanfing property. 
t tuo(f material forts in our gardens ar® 
the following four fpecies, all of foreign 
gtowth ; but the (irfc three forts are hardy 
enough to fuecced here in the fullgiound, and 
the tout th icquiics llieltcr in winter. 

I. Urtica ft mnabituu 
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Hemp Urtica, commonly called Tartarian 
Nettle.] Hath a perennial fibrous root, fend¬ 
ing up many fquarc ftalks, five or fix feet 
high ; having oblong, three-paned, deeply-cut 
leaves, placed oppolite ; and flowers produced 
in long catkins at the axilias, towards the up¬ 
per part of the ftalks. 

It grows naturally in Tartary and Siberia. 

2 . Urtica canadcnjit. 

Canadian Nettie.] Hath a fibrous, peren¬ 
nial root, fending up erett ftalks, two feet 
high, adorned with heait-lhaped-oval leaves, 
placed alternately, and flowers produced in 
branching ainentums, growing erect. 

3. Urtica cylindrica. 

Cylindrical/lowered American Nettle.] Hath 
a fibrated, perennial root; upright flalks, three 
feet high ; oblong, fpear-fliaped, oppofite 
leaves ; and flowers produced incylindric, un¬ 
divided, folitary amentums. 

4. Urtica nivea. 

Snowy , or White-leaved Chine fe Nettle.] 
Rifes with upright {talks, three or four feet 


[high, garni (lied with fub-orVicular, alternate 
leaves, acute-pointed at both ends, and hoary 
and very white underneath. 

All thefc plants arc perennial in root, fend¬ 
ing up new ftalks annually in fpring, flower¬ 
ing in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in 
Autumn. 

The firft three forts are hardy plants, and 
fucceed in any common foil. • 

They arc retained in our gardens, to diver- 
fify the herbaceous collection, and effedt va¬ 
riety in the pleafure-ground; and may be 
planted in any of the open borders, and other 
compartments, and in which they will endure 
many years, and flower annually ; though 
their flowering is more fingular than beautiful. 

Propagate them by parting the roots in au¬ 
tumn, winter, or early in fpring. 

But the fourth fort being more tender, muft 
have a warm, dry iituatiou, and fomc always 
kept in pots to move under (heller of a garden 
frame or green-houfc in winter; and is propa¬ 
gated by (lipping the roots in fpring. 
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V ACCINIUM. Whortle-berry, Bil-bci -! 
ry, or Cran-berry. 

This genus comprehends many fpecies of 
hardy dwatf, under-fhrubby, and ligneous 
plants, deciduous and evergreen kinds, all of 
humble growth ; fome eredt, others procum¬ 
bent, or trailing; producing eatable fruit of 
the berry kind, and are introduced in (hrubbe- 
ries, &c. for variety.; grow moftly with (len¬ 
der ftalks, fix inches to two or three feet high, 
garnilhed with ftnall ovate and oblong leaves, 
and nionopctalous, campanulate flowers, fin- 
gly and in clufters, at the fidcs and termination 
ot the branches, fucccedcd by globular berries, 
in much eft innation for tarts. 

Clafs and order, Ollandria Afonogynia. 
Characters.] Calyx, a very ('mall peri- 
anthium, fituaied on thegertnen. Corolla, 
monopetalous, cumpanulate, divided into four 
revolute fegments. Stamina, eight fimplc 
filaments, with two-horned anthem, having 
fpreading hriftae outwardly. Pistillum, a 
gerineu (ituated under the cup; (ingle (lyle, 


longer than the (lamina, and an obtufe ftigma. 
Pericarpium, a globular, umbilicatcd, 
quadriiocular berry, containing many fmnll 
feeds. 

The principal fpecies are, 

1. Vaccinium Myrtillh. 

(AfyrtilhsJ—Black Whortle-berry , or Bil¬ 
berry.] Rifes with (lender, flirubby ftalks, 
branching about two feet high; fmall ovate- 
oblong, Termed, deciduous leaves ; and pe¬ 
duncles one flowered greenilli-whitc, fucceed- 
ed by. large, blackifh-red, eatable berries. 

Grows wild on wades and heaths in Eng¬ 
land, Sec. * r 

2. Vaccinium album. 

White Pennfylvanian Whorts, or Bil-berry.] 
Rifes with a (lender ligneous (talk and 
branches, about half a yard high ; ovate en¬ 
tire leaves, downy underneath ; and iinglc pe¬ 
duncles, having two, three, or fcvcral flowers in 
a clufter, at the tides and ends ot the branches ; 
fucccedcd by iinall berries, ripening of a 
whitifh colour. 

3. Vaccinium 
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3. Vaccinium Vith idaa. 

(Vitis idaa)—or Red JVhortle-berry .] Rifes 
■with very flendcr llalks ami branches, fix or 
eight inenes high; finall ovate, revolute, entire 
leaves, of a firm confidence, dotted under- 
neatli, and evergreen ; and terminal, nodding 
clufiers of rcddifii flowers, fucceedcd by red, 
juicy berries of peculiar eflimation for tarts. 

4. Vaccinium Oxycoccos. 

fOxycoccosJ—Cran b/rry, Mofs berry , or 
Moor-berry .] Rifes with flender, procum¬ 
bent, creeping ftalks ; finall oval entire leaves, 
revolute at the edges, and evergreen ; and red 
floweis on long flendcr pedum.les, at the ter¬ 
mination of the bl anches, fucceedcd by eata¬ 
ble berries, well known for tarts.—A relident 
of boggy fituations in England, &c. 

5. Vaccinium uliyinofum. 

Murjh IVhoute berry, or Great liil-bcrry 
biijh.] Rites with a woody, fhrubby ftalk, 
branching two or thice feet high; ob-ovatc, 
entire, obiufc, finooth leaves, whitifli under- 
neat'n. and ciluned a f the bafe ; nd peduncles, 
fullaimng each o.ie whitilh-purple flower, fuc- 
cceded bv large bevies 

6. Vaccinium f fpidulum. 

Hi fpid-flatted Am,: ican IVhce tie-berry.] 
Grows with fiiib "in, jitndcr trailing, hil'pid- 
rough fla'ks ; ov<u, revolute. entire leaves; and 
terminal, lien ier peduncles, fullaining the 
flower-., fucceedcd by lar-e icd berries. 

7. Vaccinium mucronatum. 

Sharp-pointed leaved IVhortL-berry.] The 
leaves evate, d.tggei-pointcd, finooth, entire; 
and fun pic peduncles, each fuilaining out- 
flower. 

8. Vaccinium ftcmfrfum. 

Frond':/e 11 bottle tuny.] The leaves ob¬ 
long t iu. r e. and (rondo;e-leaf\ fpikes. 

g. Vaccinium corymbotum. 

Co> ;:>:l>ous-flyuenin" Atntrieun IVhortle-ber- 
»y.] Ligneous li..!ks; oblong, pointed, entire 
leaves; and oval corymb mi'es ot flowers. 

10. VACC 1 nI t'M dyujit mum. 

Ft ivet-Ieaved Penn/ylvaniein lVhortlc-ber- 
ry.] Shrubby (lem and tranches ; leaves ob¬ 
long, fine-notched; and naked racemes ot 
flowers. 

11. Vaccinium jlammeum. 

Stamineous Jma/ican If'hot tie-berry.] Leaves 

oblong, entire; and folitary peduncles one 
flowered, with (lamina and anther* longer 
than the corolla. 

All thefe fpecies of Vaccinium arc hard; 
plants, mofily of low, (lender giowth, fix 
inches to om , two, 01 three feet at mod ; the 
fleiris and brandies ligneous, undcr-flirubby, 
and p^eiyiial ; natives of wild moors, modes, 
heaths, hills, and boggy and marihy fituations, 


in England, Scotland, and other northern 
parts of Europe and North America ; flower¬ 
ing in April, May, and June, and produce 
abundance of ripe berries in autumn, of an 
agreeable acid relifh, chiefly valued for tarts 
in the autumn and winter fcafons. 

They are admitted in gardens occafionally, 
a few plants of each, principally for variety, 
as they are not always very profperous out of 
their native foils ; and therefore, when intend¬ 
ed to cultivate them, fliould generally be al¬ 
lotted fome fimilar foil and fituation as near as 
poffihle, in finall (hrubby compartments, bor¬ 
ders, See. 

The (irft fix fpccics are the mod commonly 
known, and of which the firft four being na¬ 
tural refidents of cold, light, iandy heaths, 
moois, and woods, &c. and the fifth and lixth 
natives of bo;jgy, marfby places, they may 
be planted in l'omcwhat fimilar fituations, m 
which they will generally thrive and increafe 
the mod prolperoufly ; and wliere convenient 
to procure fome plants in the places where 
they abound fponrancoufly in their natural 
growth, it would beadvifable to take that oppor¬ 
tunity, removing them with fome mould about 
the roots, and planted accordingly as above; 
or, however, the above-mentioned forts, and 
all the others, may be planted in fuch fitua- 
tions as the garden affords, as nearly applicable 
ns poflible to that of their natural residences. 

The feafon for tranfplanring them is either 
in ihe fpring, or early in the autumn, about 
the middle or latter end of September, or in 
October, or foon in November. 

They are propagated by off-fet root fuckers, 
creeping roots, and fome by trailing rooting- 
flalks ; and fome growing with feveral rooted 
flalks and branches may be divided, root and 
top together, into feparate plants; alfo by 
feed foun in autumn when lipe, or as foon as 
obtained, in a (liady border, or in the places 
where the plants are to remain. 

VALVULA. A Valve, or opening of a 
leed-veffel. 

A Valve is the external divifion or opening 
of a dry fecd-vcflel, fucii ar. a capfule or pod, 
which, when ripe, fplits into two or more 
openings, to difi'eminatc tiie feeds, and each 
opening or divifion is called a Valve. 

The Valves, or openings, as to number, are 
from one or two to live or many, in the plants 
of different genera ; fo that when a capfule, 
ike. is com paled of one Valve, it is termed 
univalve ; of two, bivalve ; when of three, tri¬ 
valve \ four quadrtvalve ; and ot five, qttin- 
quevalz'f, &c. Sec C APSULA. 
VALERIANA. Valerian. 

The plants are hardy, herbaceous peren¬ 
nials 
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wials and annuals; fome for variety in the 
pleafure-gardcn, and others for medical and 
efculent ul'es; all of the fibrous-rooted kind, 
fending up annual italks, two or three feet in 
the perennials, the other but a few inches : 
ornamented with limpleand pinnated leaves in 
the different fpccies ; and terminated by fpikes. 
or umbellate clufters of monopetalous, five- 
parted flowers. 

Clafs and order, TriandriaMinogynia. 

Characters.] Calyx, a kind of Imall bor¬ 
der placed on the germcn. Co so ll a is mo- 
nopctalous and tubulous, with the tube gib¬ 
bous, and divided above into five obtufe ieg- 
ments. Stamina, three awl-fliapcd, erect 
filaments, having roundifh anthers. Pis- 
tii.[,vm, a germcn antler the corolla, fili¬ 
form ft vie, and thick ftigmu. Pkricarpi- 
vm, a coronated or crowned deciduous cap- 
fule, falling oft' before it opens, containing a 
fingle oblong feed. 

There are' many fpecies ; and the mo ft ma¬ 
terial of which commonly cultivated ate the 
following five ; the firit four being flowery and 
medical perennial plants, and the lall is an et- 
culent annual, ufed as a fallad hcib, t ommon— 
ly called Corn-Sallad, or Lamb’s Lettuce. 

1. Valeriana rubra. 

Red Garden Valerian.} Hath a thick, lig¬ 
neous, fpreading, perennial root; upright, 
round, fmuoth (talks, branching two or three 
feet high, adorned with fpear-fhaped, entire 
leaves ,°and the (talk and ail the branches 
terminated by clutters of red flowers, having 
tails. 

Varieties .] Deep red-flowered—Pale red- 
flowered — White-flowered — Narrow-leaved 
■with bright-red flowers. 

They all flower in May or June; conti¬ 
nuing in fucceffion molt part of fummer, ap- 
jwaring tolerably ornamental; and ripen abun¬ 
dance of feed in autumn, which is often feat-, 
tcred by winds all around, and in crevices of 
old buildings, &c:. and from which many 
young plants naturally rile, and attain ma¬ 
turity. 

2. Valeriana Phu . 

./Vfat:tin White Garden Valerian .] Hath 
thick, lit.Illy, jointed, fibrous, ciecping peren¬ 
nial ri ots, crowned with numerous leaves, 
moltly entire, and fome divided; amidlt them 
upright, round fuilks, branching two or three 
feet high- garniftied with pinnated leaves, and 
with all the ftalks and brant hes terminated 
bv umbel-like clufters of white floweis, hav¬ 
ing only three ftamina ; appearing in May and 
Junes, 

q. Valeriana officinalis . 

'Officinal Valerian.] Hath long, flefliy, fi¬ 


brous roots, collected into heads, crowned with, 
many winged leaves; upright ftalks, two feet 
high, garmlhett alfo with pinnated leaves, and 
all the ftalks and branches terminated by um¬ 
bel like clufters of flowers, tinged with purple, 
having only three ftamina; flowering in May 
or June. 

4. Valeriana pyrenaira. 

Pyrenean Mountain Valerian .] Hath fibrous* 
perennial roots, crowned with large heart- 
Ihaped, ferrated leaves, on long foot-ftalks ; 
amidlt them upright, channeled ftalks, a yard 
high, garnifhcil with finaller heart-fhaped 
leaves, fometiines by three together, near the 
top, and the main (talk and blanches crowned 
with umbel-like bunches ot pale-red flowers, 
having three ftamina ; flowering in June. 

5. Valerian a Lt. t'ffa (annual). 

(Locnfta) —Lamb'.. Lettuce , commonly called 
Corn-Sallad.] Hath fibrous, annual roots, 
crowned with (mail, oblong, narrow leaves, 
broadeit and rounded at the top; and when 
it (hoots lor feed, nks with a foiking, flender 
ltalk, only a ti inches high, garnilhed with 
lmall leaves, and terminated by clufters of 
fmall white flowers, having only tlirec ftamina. 

This glow's natur.div in corn-fields in Eng¬ 
land, Sec. hence .■? conimt u;y called Corn- 
Sallad, as being eled as a lah.ul herb; and as 
fucli it is ail* 1 cultivated in gardens lor winter 
and fpring life. 

Varieties.] There arc many varieties of this, 
differing in the foun and live of the leaves; 
fome being very narrow, otneis hm tder and 
obtufe, or oblong and ipcar-lhaped, fome be¬ 
ing entire, and fome arc fei rated or indented, 
&c. but pofiefs all the fame virtues, and may 
lie indifferently ufed as fallad herbs, to life 
while young, before they grow large and rank 
Lifted ; and they piove lubllitutes in winkr and 
lpring fallads, when the gat den-lettuce is 
fcarce. 

All thefe five fpecies of Valeriana are very 
hardy plants, and profper in any common foil 
of a garden, in all fcafoi.s of the year. 

The firft four are perennials, durable in 
root, and annual in ftalk, which rife from the 
root every fpring, flower in Mav or June, 
ripen feed abundantly in Auguft, then decay 
down to the ground. • 

All rliefc four perennial forts may bi f cni- 
ployed in the plcafure-ground for ornament 
and variety; and the let ond and third fort 
alfo as medical plants, and as fuch are highly 
valued: may be all had at the public nurferies 
in the proper planting fealon, autumn, winter, 
or fpring ; arid may all be planted in any of 
the open compartments, in affeinhlajjc with 
other large herbaceous perennials, where they 
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will ewfare for years by the redt, and flower 
annoaily ia their proper feafon, arid multiply 
abundantly by the root; and may alfo be raifed 
from feed. Bee their Propagation. 

However* the fecond and third forts, Va~ 
Itrimna Pkm and Vakriana officinalis , being alfo 
very valuable medical plants, if intended to 
cultivate them at fuch, they fhould be difpofed 
in beds among other medicinal herbs. 

But as to the fifth fort, Valrriana Loeufla, 
an annual, k is calculated only as an efetnent 
herb in fallads, principally in winter and early 
fpring; being fown in autumn towards the 
latter end of Auguft, and in September, in any 
open lituation, and faked in, they will come 
up in the fame year, thinning the plants to 
three or four inches, and they will be fit for 
ufe in winter and fpring following: feme may 
alfo be fown early in me fpring, to continue 
a longer fucceflion. 

VARIETAS. 

A Variety. 

Varieties are the off-fpring of certain 
fpecies, varying in fome accidental habit of 
growth from the natural fpecies or parent 
plant; yet their variation being generally con¬ 
fined to fome particular parrs, they ftijl retain 
the fpecific marie of diflin&ion of the parent, 
to diftinguifh them from plants of a different 
fpecies. 

So that a fpecies often comprife from one 
or two, to fome hundreds of Varieties, vary¬ 
ing in fome particular, either in their habit 
ot growth, foliage, flowers, fruit, eeconomical 
qualities, dec. and both trees and herbs, an¬ 
nuals, biennials, and perennials, are fubjed to 
variation. 

For example, fpecies are fubje& to nu¬ 
merous accidental modes of variation, effe&ed 
cither by the difference of culture, climate, 
foil, age, dec. and confift often in the difference 
of magnitude ; luxuriant, and dwarf growths , 
ere ft, and trailing plants; fmooth and prickly 
Varieties ; broad and narrow-leaved kinds ; 
entire-leaved, divided-leaved, and curled-leav¬ 
ed; fpotted, and variegated-leaved; fmooth- 
leaved, hairy-leaved, and down-leaved plants; 
(ingle-flowered, double-flowered, and polife- 
rous flowered; white, red, blue, yellow, anil 
variegated-flowered; fweet-feented, rank-feent- 
ed^dec. JLikcwife the fruit in fome fpecies 
are liable to great variations; as round fruit,: 
oval fruit, oblong fruit; alfo fmooth fruit, 
furrowed fruit, waited fruit, hairy and downy 
fruit; likewife fruit varying greatly in fine,, 
in the fame fpecies; likewife in colour, tafte, 
and quality: ia fome fpecies alfo, ihe.r%ot is! 
fount, to vary, as in die carrot, radifh, turnep, 
and potaeoe, which often aflame different 


forms and colours ; and fome fpede* famffo 
both male and female Varieties in different 
plants, as in the dioecious clafs, cdmprifmg 
the hop, fpinach, hemp, dec.; thus die above, 
and numerous other circumftances occur in 
the various forms of (porting nature, in exhi¬ 
biting fo many different Varieties in certain 
fpecies. 

But notwithffanding ail the above different 
modes of variation in the particular parts of 
the variatiftg plants of a fpecies, If mofe of 
each fpecies (till afl retain the fame fpecific 
botanic mark of diftfo&ion, as that which di-, 
ftifiguifhcs the reffe&ive natural fpecies from 
all qthers, it proves them all Varieties or off- 
fpring of the fame parent fpecies. 

For as every different fpecies in a genus is 
diflinguifhed by fome particular uniformly 
con ft ant mark m fome part of its growth, an 
plants in the fame genus bearing cxa&iy the 
fame fpecific mark of diftin&ida unchange¬ 
ably, are, notwithflanding their accidental va¬ 
riation in other parts of their growth, all 
Varieties of one fpecies. 

Therefore, ail the plants that are produced 
from the feed of the fame fpecies, .although. 
they may affume different forms and appear¬ 
ances, are to be regarded as the genuine Va¬ 
rieties. 

The difference betwixt a fpecies and a 
Variety is, that a true fpecies raifed from feed, 
will, notwithflanding it may fport into differ¬ 
ent variations, it (till retains its true and con- 
ftant fpecific mark through all its Varieties; 
and fuppofe there are Varieties of that fpecies 
with broad leaves, and narrow leaves, white 
flowers, red flowers, and blue flowers, dec. 
and that if you. fow the feed of any one, it 
will probably produce feediing plants of all 
thefe forts, each having the parent fpecific 
mark of <liftin&ion. 

It is principally from feediing plants that the 
lifferent Varieties of particular fpecies fir ft ob- 
:ain, exemplified in the auricula and polyanthus, 
dec. each being a diftindt fpecies of the fame 
renus ; and each confifts of innumerable Va- 
icties, in the colours and variegations of the 
flowers, all firft obtained from feed; which 
ronr that of the fame plant, often fport into many 
different colours and variegations in the flower; 
each variation forming a genuine variety ; 
and probably not one of them with a flower 
:xa£My like that of the original parent plant: 
ret each Variety retains the fpecific difference 
>f its refpe&ive fpecies, the auricula never 
hanging to the polyanthus, nor that to the 
urictik, but foe Varieties of each keep their 
•roper diffindrion; for foe auricula, in all its 
Varieties, continues its fmooth, fitjhy , fer rated 
' 7 N leaves , 
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leaves ; and the polyanthus, its rough dentatcd\ and often come the fame again, or but with 
leaves. The fame is alfo obfervablc of the very little variation. 

carnation, ranunculus, anemone, tulip, and Many of tne kitchen-garden plants and an- 
nuinerous other plants, which fport wonder- nual flowers conlilt ohjnauy Varieties in the 
fully in Varieties. fame fpecies ; yet by gochl care in always fav- 

Likewife numerous forts of trees, of the ing feed from the molt perfedt plants that dif- 
fruit kind particularly, are remarkably fport- cover no fig ns of a degeneracy, they remain 
ive in Varieties; both in their inodes of permanent from Iced yc..r alter year. 

G rowth, foliage, - and fruit: for example, the However, moll of tne perennial tribe, both 
otanifts admit of only one fpccies of apple- herbaceous and woody kinds, as they- being 
tree, which however furniihes an almoft end- generally more variable from feed, they afford 
fefs Variety of its. fruit, in regard to lhape, abundant opportunities to continue ihe pena¬ 
lize, colour, tafte, and quality; as alfo in nency of any particular Vurieiv, by oil-las 
the growth of the trees, differing both in mag- from the root, fuckcis, layers, cuttings, gtaft- 
nitude and iize, as well as in the flze and co- ing, aud budding, as before noticed, 
lour of the foliage ; and its f|»ecifie diftinction Sometimes, however, plants, though not 
is, ' ferrated leaves , and chfc-fltting flowers raifed immediately from leed, will from lon e 
growing in an umbel , which diftinction runs accidental caufc vary conliderably from their 
through all the numerous Varieties, however ufual natural growth, and aflume a'very dit- 
differeut the trees may be in magnitude of ferent appearance; originating either uitough 
growth, leaves,' and fruit: the fame is alfo culture, climate, expofurc, foil, age, diltuUs, 
obfervable of the pear, plum, common-cherry, luxuriancy o r poverty of nourilhmeut, contu- 
pcach, &c. there being only one principal lions, or'other circumftances; and hereby 
fpccies of each of thefe, but the Varieties of produce accidental Varieties in fotne particular 
the fruit are very numerous; all of which dif- parts of growth. 

ferent variations of the above forts of trees As to the determining the reality of the Va- 
were firft obtained from feedljngs ; i. c. trees rieties, it is in many forts moil: cdlnv ac< um. 
raifed from tire kernels or Hones of the fruit; plilhed by comparing the vari ble plain with 
and almoft ail the fruit-tree kind fport exceed- the Ipecihc defeription of the*natural ipe< n s, 
ingly in their fecdling plants; infomuch, that and the variations of growtn of tne v.mciy 
out of hundreds of trees raifed from the feeds with the fame parts in thtj natural plant; 
of the beft fruits, very few, if any, will pro- though there are many varieties t.iat require 
duce fruit exadtly like the parent, or that pof- both the knowledge and experience ul the 
fefs any good perfection; fo that on account moll expert botauilt to diftinguilh them with 
of the uncertainty for continuing the approved certainty. 

forts of fruits from feedliug plants, recourfe is From not obferving the true fpecilic diftinc- 
always had to grafting ana budding, and fomc tion, Varieties have l ten ranged as (UHindt 
by layers and cuttings, to propagate the forts fpecies, and thereby exceedingly increafed the 
intended, or to continue and incrcafe any new number of fpecies erroneouily, and caufed 
act] ip red good Variety. great confufion in the botanic arrangement; 

, The greater number cf Varieties, both of ior on account of the flighted: UilFerence new 
herbaceous plants and moll kind of fruit-trees, fpecies were introduced, which modern inl¬ 
and fomc others, are of a variable or fporting provers of botany difeovered to be only Va« 
nature; fo as when raifed from feed there is rieties of ceitain fpecies, and have corrected 
no dependence on having the feed lings come the errors acccordingly. 
the fame fort again, but vary into different Therefore, in botanic arrangements, the 
forts of one another; in which cafe, the pro- botauids are careful not to iubllitute a Va- 
pagation of thofc that are perennial, to con- ricty in the room of a fpccies, which being 
tinue thcrti with certainty, is effected either by fometimes a difficult point, requires the great- 
fudket^off-lets, or flips of the root; fomc by eft care; and the caule ot ous running into fo 
laycis and cuttings; or, in the woody kinds, many errors in this particular, is owinj^to 
by layers, cuttings, grafting, and budding : hut nature's working and appearing in fo many 
as to annuals, there is no other refource for different forms, either tiitough the riatur'- of 
propagating them than by feed, except in fome different countries, climates, foils, expofures, 
few forts by cuttings, fuch as \ks.ChryJartlhtmum and culture, &c. as before obferved. 

' and Naflurtium , &,c. but in many-lorts where Wc have, however, in the courfe of the 
particular attention is obferved in faving the arrangement of the numerous articles i t this 
feeds, always only from the mofl perfect book, been careful to collect the diflcrantVprin- 
kinds, they'will continue tolerably permanent, qipal Varieties under their refpcCtive fpecies* 

exhibit-. 
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exhibiting at once each fpecics and its Varie¬ 
ties, when any, arranged diftinCUy together 
under their proper genera. 

VERATRUM. White Hellebore. 

This genus is conipofed of hardy herba¬ 
ceous perennials for ornament and variety in 
the pleafiu e-ground, and for medicinal ufe; 
are ot the fibrous and tuberous-rooted tiibc, 
fifing with upright annual ftalks, fome a yard 
or more high, others hardly a foot, garnifhed 
witli large, oblong, and fpear-fhaped, ner¬ 
vous leaves; and all the ftalks and branches 
terminated by fpikes of dofcly-placed hexape- 
talous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Polygamia Afonarc/a. 

Charaflcri.] Calyx, hermaphrodite and 
male flowers Separate on the fame plant, all 
without any calyx. Co&olla, fix oblong, 
fpear-fhaped, ferrated, permanent petals. 
Stamina, fix awi-fhaped-filaments, hiving 
quadrangular anther®. Pistillum, three 
oblong, ereCb germens, terminating in a very 
fhort ftyle, which in the males is fcarce vi 
fihle, and fimple fligmas. Pericarpjum 
three oblong, ereCt, comprefied, univalvular. 
unilocular capfules, opening on the infide 
containing many oblong, comprefied, mem 
branaccous feeds. 

There are thiCe fpecies, all very hardy per 
ennials ; the two firft of which are tall grow 
mg plants, with large broad leaves; and the 
third is of much’ lower growth and narrower 
leaves, as in their descriptions below. 

i. Veratrum a/Asm. 

■ TVh\te~ [piked Ruffian Veratrum, cr Common 
TV kite Hellebore.] Hatha thick, fibrated, per¬ 
ennial root, crowned with large, oblong, 
oval, nervofe leaves, near a foot long, and 
half as broad; upright, round, thick, very 
branchy fiaiks, three or four feet high, gar- 
nifhed with leaves diminifhing gradually up¬ 
ward ; and all the fiems and branches termi¬ 
nated by decompound or fubdivided fpikes of 
whitifh-green, clofcly-placed flowers, having 
ereCt petals ; appearing in May and June. 

It inhabits the mountains of Rulfia, Siberia, 
and Aufiria, &c. but hath been long intro¬ 
duced into the Englifh gardens, both as an or¬ 
namental and medical plant. 

2. Veratrum nigrum. 

E lack-fpiked Hungarian Veratrum .] Hath a 
thilk, fibrous, perennial root, crowned with 
large, long, nervofe, yello with-green leaves; 
upright, thick fiaiks, branching four or five 
feet High, garnithed with a few leaves; and 
with all the branches terminated by compound, 
lefs di tided fpikes of dark-red flowers, hav¬ 
ing fjicfiding petals ; appearing in June and 
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It grows naturally in Hungary and Siberia. 
3. Veratrum Tuteum. 

Yellow-fpiked Virginia Veratrum . j Hath a 
bulb-hke tuberous root, fending up oblong, 
fpear-fhaped, nervofe leaves, fpreading dole 
to the ground; an upright tingle ftalk, about 
ten inches or a foot high, garnithed with a' 
few clofe-fitting leaves, and terminated by a 

dofe, fingle fpike of yellow flowers, in Tune 
an.l July J 

All tnefe three.fpecics arc hardy herbaceous 
plants, durable in root, but annual in leaf and 
flalk, which rife in fpring; the leaves riling 
laige, broad, and folded, afl'umc a lingular 
appearance; and between them the flower- 
fialks of thick, robuft growth, rifiug to a 
flowering ftatc in May, June, and July! hav¬ 
ing all the branches terminated by the fpikes 
of flowers, which fingly are rather ftnaH; but 
are collected numerous andclofe in each fpike, 
fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn, in the firft 
and fecond fort particularly; and foon after 
the feeds are ripe, the ftalks decay. 

Thefe plants have been long inhabitants of 
the Britilh gardens, for variety and medical 
purpofes; particularly the firfl aiid fecond forts. 

They all fucceed in any common foil and 
expofure. 

As to their general merit as ornamental 
plants, or for variety, &c. they having great 
Angularity in their large furrowed leaves, as 
well as in their different modes of flowering 
they demand culture in every herbaceous col¬ 
lection, difpofed in the open borders and other 
compartments of the pleafurc-ground; in whiclv 
they will effcCt a moll agreeable diverfity, in 
fpring and fummer. 3 

Likcwife, as medical plants, the firft fort 
particular (Veratrum albumJ, is m great re¬ 
pute: the root of which fonns a powerful 
fternutatory powder; and for which purpofc 
the plants may be planted in any bed or border 
of common earth. 

The propagation of all the three fpecics ia ‘ 
by feed, and by parting the roots. 

By Seed.—This may be fown either in au- 
L umn, loon after it is ripe, or in fpring, i„ a 
bed of light earth, and raked in; and they will 
come up in April or May, giving occafional 
watering and weeding; and m July or Au- 
guft, prick them out in nurfery-rows, to re¬ 
main a year or two to grow ftrong; then tranf- 
olanted where they are to remain. 

By parting the Roots.—Autumn, when the 
leaves decay, or early in fpring, before new , 
ancs (hoot forth, is the proper period ; when 
the roots may be divided into feveral flips, not 
:oo fmall, and planted at once where they are 
always to fland. 

7 N 2 VERBAS- 
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VERBASCUM. 

Mullein. 

The plants, are hardy, herbaceous, peren¬ 
nials, biennials, and annuals, proper to diver¬ 
sify the borders and other compartments of 
the pleafure-ground as flowery plants} alfo for 
medicinal preparations; all of the fibrous- 
rooted tribe, fending up ereft ftalk*, moft I y 
tall, from two or three, to four or five feet 
ftature; and fome of much lower growth, 
garni(hed in the different forts with oblong 
and oval leaves, and monopetalous, rotaceous 
flowers, in fpikes, and fingly at the (ides and 
ends of the branches. ^ 

Clafs and order, Pentandria Mtmogynia. 
Char afters.] Calyx is final), oionophyl- 
lous, acutely five-parted, and permanent. Co¬ 
rolla is monopetalous, whcel-ihaped, with 
a very (hort cylindric tube, and Spreading 
brim cut into five oval Segments. Stamina, 
five awl-Chaped, decimated. Ihortifh filaments, 
having roundifli, compreffed, eredt anther®. 
Pistill.um, a roundiCh germen, filiform 
inclinaring ftyle, and a thickilh, obtufe ftigma. 
PfRipARPitlM, a roundifli, bilocular capfule 
opening at top, and numerous angular feeds. 

There are many Species of Vtrbafcum, fome 
perennial, others biennial and annual, as be¬ 
fore noticed , and the moft material forts 
thereof are the following nine; though the 
firft three or four Sorts are the moft common 
in the EngliCh gardens. 

X. Verbascum ferrugineum. (Perennial.J 
Iron-coloured Moth Mullein.] Hath a peren¬ 
nial root; oval-oblong, flkhrly-crenated leaves; 
upright ftalks, three or four feet high, termi¬ 
nating above in long loofe Spikes ofycllowiih 
iron-coloured flowers. 

a. Verbascum nigrum. (Perennial.) « 
Black Mnlleintuith a yelle/wijh-purple flower.] 
Ha|h a perennial root; oblong, heart-ihaped, 
foot-{talked leaves, eight or ten inches long, 
hoary underneath; upright, angular ftalks, 
four or five feet high, garniChed with a few 
narrow leaves, and terminated by long fpikes 
of yellow flowers with purple anther®. 

It grows, by way fides, &c. in England, and 
moft parts of Europe. 

3. Verbascum Pheenicnm. (Perennial.) 
Purple Moth Mullein.] Hath a perennial, 

and Sometimes a biennial root, fending Up 
oval, crcnatcd, rough-fpreading leaves; an 
upright ftalk about three feet high, almoft 
ataked-of leaves,;, and purpliih flowers along 
tfre fide of the ftalk and branches. 

4. Verbascum my coni. (Perennial.) 

Mycenic Borage-leaved Mullein.] Hath a 

perennial root, crowned with ova), thick, 
efenated, uscfoUy leaves, Spreading flat on the 


'ground; {lender, naked foot-ftatkl four or five 
inches high, divided upward into (matter, each 
la minated by one large blue flower. Is a na¬ 
tive of the Pyrenees. 

5. Verbascum Thapfiu. (Biennial.) 

(Thapfus)—Great H lute Mullein , or High 

Taper.] Hath a biennial root; long, broad, 
whirifii leaves, woolly on both fides ; an up¬ 
right, thick, firm, Single ftalk, five or fix Cjpet 
high, gamiChed with dccurrent, woolly leaves,. 
and terminating above in a long thick Spike 
of yellow flowers. 

It grows naturally in England, &c. by 
way-lides, and other uncultivated fteriieplacet-; 
but retained in gardens for variety, and as a 
medicinal plant. 

6. Verbascum Thapfeides. (Biennial./ 

(Thapfoides)—cr Branching Great Mullein.} 

Stem tall, branching; oblong decurrent leaves; 
and the branches terminated by long fpikes of 
flowers. 

7. Verbascum finuatnm. (Biennial.) 

Sinuated Mullein ] Hath a biennial root; 

oblong, finuated, pinnated leaves; an upright, 
firm Sera, four or five feet high, having the 
primary or firft branches oppofite, and gar- 
nifhed with oblong, amplexicaule, naked 
leaves ; and clufters of yellow flovsen along 
the fides of the branches. Grows naturally 
in France and Italy. 

8 . Verbascum ■ phlomoides. (Biennial) 

Phlomoide Mullein, with a large Yellow 

Flower.] Hath a biennial root; oval'leaves, 
woolly on both fides; an upright, purpliih 
ftalk, four or five feet high, garni fhed with 
Small, oval, hoary leaves, the lower ones 
having foot-ftalks ; and the ftalks terminating 
in thick fpikes of large, yellow flowers. Grows 
naturally in Italy. 

9. Virbascum Lychnitis. (Biennial. ) 

(Lychnitis) — or Hoary white Mullein.] 
Hath a biennial root; large, oblong, wedge - 
Shaped, woolly leaves; an upright ftalk, 
three or four feet high, garaiOued with white 
leaves, and Small white flowers in Spikes at 
the joints and ends of the ftalk and branches. 
.Grows in England, &c. in Sandy, chalky 
Situations. 

Variety .] With yellow flowers. 

10. Verbascum B latteria . ( Annual .) 

Amplexicaule-leaved Moth Mullein. ] Hath. 

an annual root; uptight ftalk tour or five fills 
high; oblong. Smooth, finuated; complexic^u- 
fous leaves; and yellow flowers fingly along 
the fides of the ftailk and branches. Grow*, 
naturally in England, itc. 

Variety.] With white flowers. 1 
, All tliefe ten Species of the Verhafyem are 
6f the herbaceous tribe; the firft four are per- 
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(mists with durable roots, the next four bi¬ 
ennials, and the lad of all is an annual; moft 
of wnich rife with erefi tall (talks in the 
(bring, attaining to full height, and dower in 
Tyne and July : alt the dowers are monopeta- 
lous and five-parted ; and produced in fpikes 
and other modes of dowering, as in their 
rcfpe&ive deicriptions; are moilly of an odo- 
liferpus nature, and are fucceeoed, in mod 
a£ theJbrts, by ripe feeds in Auguil or Sep¬ 
tember. 

They are all very hardy plants, that will 
profper in any common (oil and exposure in 
the common borders, &c. of a garden. 

Confidered as garden plants, they merit ad¬ 
mittance, to diverfify the large borders and 
other fimilar compartments ot the pleafure- 
ground; particularly the larger forts, which 
though not fo ornamental as feme, yet by their 
different foliage, luxuriant (ferns, and differ¬ 
ent colours and modes of dowering, they will 
cffe& a conipicuous variety. 

Method of Propagation. 

They are propagated by feed and off-fets of 
the roots. 

By Seed.—Sow it either early in autumn 
on fpring, in >a bed or border ot light earth, 
and raked in : and when the plants are come 
up three inches h'igh, plant them out either in 
the borders to remain, or in nurfery-lines till 
autumn, then tr^nfplanted finally; though 
the amu^l fort ihould he planted- out early 
in fumtner to remain, or fown at once in 
patches where the plants are intended to 
(land. 

By OfF-fcts.—All the perennial forts furni(h 
off-fets from the tides of the roots, which may 
be detached in autumn, or early in the fpring, 
and planted either where they are to remain 
to dower, or in nurfery-rows till autumn, 
then removed to the borders, ; dec. 

VERBENA. Vervain. 

A genus conti flingurincipaUy of herbaceous 
perennials, eligible as garden plants ; furnilh- 
ing hardy kinds for the pleafure-ground, and 
tender exotics for the green-houfe and ftove- 
colledtions; riling with uptight (talks, two or 
three to five or fix feat high; roundilh-oblong, 
hadated, fpear and heart-oblong leaves, and 
modly terminal fpikes of monopetalous tubu¬ 
lar dowers, having angular, tubulous, quin- 
queuented permanent calyxes; a cylindric fun¬ 
nel-(.\aped, curved corolla; two (lamina, or 
fomc'fpecies, four; a tour-cornered germen; 
Angle ftyle, fucceeded by naked feeds lodged 
in the calyx. 

Clafsland order, Diandria Monegynia. 

The principal (jvcics are*. 


i. VkxnKA | ffichudis .—Officinal or 
Common Vervain. 

2 Verbena hafiata. —Haftate-fpcar-Jeav- 
ed Vervain* 

g. Verbena honarUnfs. 

Tall Bonarian Vtrvatn Upright (lems, 
four to five or fix feet high ; fpear-inaped am- 
plexicaule leaves; and cluftered fpikes of blue 
flowers, wfth fometimes four (lamina. 

4. Verbena indica » 

Indian Smootk-falked Vervain of Ceylon .} 
Upright fiuooth (talks; lance-ovate leaves; 
oblique dentated and long naked fpikes; with 
flowers having two ftanuna. 

5. Verbena JamaiccnJis. 

Jamaica Hairy-Jlalked Vervain.'} Stalk* 
hairy; leaves fpatulate-ovatc, (awed; and 
longed naked fpikes of flowers, with two 
(lamina. 

6. VER SENA mexicarta. 

Mexican Loofe-fpiked Vervain.} Sralks foer- 
angled; hearted-oblong leaves ; and loofe fpikes- 
of roHndilh, twm-growing hifpid flowers, with 
two (lamina; the calyx of the fruit reflexed. 

Of the above fix fpecies of Verbena, the fird 
two forts arc hardy perennials for the borders 
of the pleafure-gfound; and the officinal forr 
alfo as a valuable medicinal plant; both of 
which are propagated by off-fets and feed; 
the other four fpecies are tender exotic peren¬ 
nials for the green-houfe auddove ; of which 
the third and fourth are commonly retained a$ 
reen-houle plants of the ornamental (lowering 
ind, producing their flowers in autumn;, 
fometimes fucceeded by ripe feed, by which 
they may be raifed in the fpring, a Sided by 
a hot-bed; alfo by dividing the roots, and by 
cuttings of the young (talks: and the fifth 
and uxth forts, lefs generally known, are 
a (Tern bled in feme dove collection for variety ;. 
in which they are propagated by off-fets, 
(lips, cuttings, and feeds. 

VERBES 1 NA, Indian Hemp Agrimony. 

Comprehends for the dove feme herbaceous,. 
and ligneous, ornamental .flowering exotics, 
riling with upright dalks, two or three to five 
or fix feet high, garnifhedwith-ovate,.and lan¬ 
ceolate leaves, and compound, orange-coloured' 
and yellow flowers at the axillas and termina¬ 
tion of the dalks;.having a concave general 
calyx, com poled of a double feries of leaves, 
including many funnei-thaped, hermaphrodite 
florets in the dills.; having each five (lamina, 
and flat female florets compofe the«mdius; and in 
all the florets a germen and ftyle, fucceeded by 
angular feeds. 

Clafs and order, Syngtnefo Polygamies Su- 

rfltuL. 

The- 
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' fhe principal fpecies are, 

1. Verbesina alata. 

TVtngcd-Jlalked Orange-coloured Verltjina 

• of Curajfao. 1 Leaves obtufe-ovate, waved, de< 
current, and placed alternate; and many 
orange coloured flowers. 

2. Verbesina fruticofa. 

Shrubby American Verbcjina .] Shrubby 

fhdk and branches ; and oval, levrated leaves, 
tuiniflied with foot-ftulks. 

3. Verbesina chinenjts. 

China Vcrbefina .] leaves fpear-fhaped- 

ovate, ferrated, and alternate; and having 
icotftalks. 

Thefe plants being exotics, principally from 
hot countries, require the protection of 0111 
ftoves, or very warm green-houfe, but chiefly 
the former department, cfpectally the firft fort, 
whidi is the molt noted as a very ornamen 
tal flowering plant, producing many orange- 
coloqretl flowers, from July till the end of au¬ 
tumn ; and which, and the other two, arc pro¬ 
pagated, by feeds, in a hot-bed, in the fpring, 
and by flips, off-fets, &c. continuing them al¬ 
ways in pots of light good earth, and retain¬ 
ed as above. 

VERONICA. 

Speedwell. 

This genus confifts of many herbaceous 
perennials, &c. and one fh rubby: fome of 
them retained in gardens for variety; riling, 
fome with trailing, and others with erecl 
ftalks, from five or fix inches, to fo many 
feet high, adorned moftly with ftnallifh, oval, 
oblong, and fpear-ftiapea leaves, and of other 
different forms in the fcveral fpecies; and 
inonopetal ous, wheel - fli a ped, four - parted 


of Europe and America; and are all of hardy 
growth. 

1. Veronica officinalis. 

Common Officinal Speedwell."] Grows with 
low procumbent ftalks, rooting at the joints ; 
oval, ferrated leaves, placed oppofite; and 
the ftalks terminated by fpikes of finail blue 
flowers. 

It is a native of woods, commons, antUftc- 
rile paftures in England, &c. and is a vsJ.t'v.bk, 
medicinal plant. 

2. Veronica ferpyljfolia. 

Mothcr-of-Thyme-leav ed Speedwell, or Paul's 

Betony. ] Hath trailing ftalks, branching and 
rooting at the joints ; final!, oval, finooth, 
crenated leaves ; and white flowers in racc- 
nious fpikes terminating the branches. 

It inhabits moift meadows in England, &c. 
and is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

3. Veronica hybrida. 

Hybridan Speedwell, or U'ijh Veronica.] 

Rifes with an eredt, branchy ftalk, eight or 


ten inches high; oblong, ohtufe, ferrated, 
rough leaves, placed oppofite , and the ftalks 
and branches terminated (>y long fpikes of 
blue flowers. Grows on the mountains in 
Wales, &c. * 

4. Veronica Jibcrica. 

Siberian Septifo/ious Veronica.] Rifes with 

upright, firm, hairy Hems, four or five feet 
high; broad, oval, fpear-lhaped leaves, by 
fevens, furrounding the ftalk in a vu'ticiilus ; 
and the ftalks terminated at top by long fpikes 
of blue flowets. 

5. Veronica virginica. 

Virginian Quaternatc-leavtd Veronica.] Rifes 

with upright ftalks, four or five feet high. 


flowers, in fpikes and bunches, at the Tides and Igarnilhed with fpcar-fliaped, quatemute, and 
* ' ' ‘ 1 quinate leaves ; and terminated by long fpikes 

of white flowers. 

Variety.] Ruddy, or bluffi-flowered. 

6 . Veronica aujh'nca. 

Aujlrian Blue Veronica.] Rifes with up¬ 
right, branchy ftalks, three feet high ; lir.rar- 
fpear-fhaped leaves, cut piunatcdly; and fpikes 
of blue flowers at the tides of the ftalk and 
branches. 

7. Veronica maritima. 

Maritime or Sea Veronica.] Rifes with eredV 

ftalks two feet high ; fpear-lhaped, unequally 
ferrated, ternale leaves; and the ftalks ter¬ 
minated by fpikes of bright-blue flowers. 
Grows near the fea in ieveral parflP of 
Europe. 

Varieties.] White-flowered— Flefh colour¬ 
ed flowered. 

8. Veronica incana. 


ends of the branches. 

Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. 

Charuflers.] Calyx is divided into four 
fpear-ftiaped fegments, and permanent. Co 
rolla is monopetaluus, wheel-ftiapcd, and 
divided above into four oval fcgmeiits. Sta¬ 
mina, two rifing filaments, with oblong an- 
thcra:. Pistillum, a comprcffed germen 
ilender declining ftyle, and Ample ftigma 
Pericarpium, a hcart-ftinped, comprefled, 
quadrivalve, bilocular capfule, having many 
roundilh feeds. 

There are upwards of thirty fpecies of Ve¬ 
ronica, moftly herbaceous perennials and an¬ 
nuals ; a few of the former are jjhc tnoft re¬ 
markable, fome as medical plants, and for va¬ 
riety ; others as flowery ornameutal plants to 
decorate the ^compartments of the pleufure- 
grourid, and are moftly all of the fibrous- 
rooted tribe; fome natives of England, and 


Hoary Tartarian Speedwell.] Rifes with an 


fonre are exotics from different diftant parts J credt, hoary ftalk, a foot high ; oblong, crc- 

natjd. 
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nated, hoary, oppodte leaves; and the ftalks in growtht plant them out dither to remain or 
terminating in eredfc fpikes of blue flowers. in the. ourfery. 

9. Veronica Ttucrturn. The eleventh fpecies is of.large ftirubby 

Germander Speedwell.'] Rifes with ere£t growth, and is cafily propagated by cuttings 

ftalks, three or four feet high} oval, obtufc, and layers of tne young branches. * 
indented, rough leaves; and long fpikes of VERTICvLLuS, a Whorl, 
blue flowers at the (ides of the branches. Is a A mode of flowering, in which the flowers 
native of Germany. are placed in whorls or rings round the joints 

10. Veronica longifolia. *.*• of the (talk as in balm, fage, hyffbp, dec. 

L+n f-leaved Veronica. ] Grows two .feet The Verticillus is alfo applicable to leaves 

high, with fpear-ihaped, acute, ferrated, (bin- when placed three or more together in a ray 
ing-green leaves, placed oppolite; and the round the (1cm or branches ; likewife brandies 
dalles terminated by long fpikes of blue flow- when they are produced in a radius or ring 
as. Grows naturally in Italy. round the ftem, in a circular manner, 

ix. Veronica dccufata. VIBURNUM. 

Croft-leaved Jhruhby Veronica from Falkland Wayfaring Tree, Guelder Rofe, Laurufti- 
Iflauds.] Riles with a (hrubby ftem and nus, Sic. 

branches, of buftiy growth, fevcral feet high ; This genus comprifes a fine colledlion of 
with branches numerous, round, fmooth, gar- elegant deciduous and evergreen flowering 
nilhed with fmall, ohlong-oval, pointed, op- (hrubs, great ornaments to the fhrubbery ana 
polite leaves; and towards the top of the other hardy plantations, rifipg with upright 
branches, clufters of funnd-fhaped, white, branchy ftems, fome fifteen or twenty feet 
very fragrant (lowers. high, others not half fo much ; adorned with 

All thefe plants of the firft ten fpecics, are heart-fliaped, roundifh, lobated, and oval 
hardy hcibaceous peiennials, with fibrous leaves in the different fpccies; and nume- 
roots of long duration, fending up new ftalks rous fmall bell-lhaped, five-parted flowers in 
annually ; at riving to full growth in Mav, large cymofe-umbellate duffers at the ter- 
Juue, and July, jwlien they (lower abundantly initiation of the branches, appearing very or- 
in lpikes and clufters as in their deferiptions ; namcntal. 

each fpike and duffer compofed of many (c- Clafs and order, Peniandria Trigynia. 
parate (lowers, »all monopetalous, wheel- Charaflcrs.] Calyx is final!, five-parted, 
(haped, Mid divided into four parts, and fuc- and permanent. Corolla is fmall, mono- 
cecdcd by ripe feed in Auguft and September, petalous, bell-ffiapcd, and divided into five 
They are all hardy enough to grow any obtufe reflexed fegments. Stamina, five 
wheie in a garden; but are generally the :uvl-fhapcd filaments, with roundifh anthers, 
moll p.olpuous in foniewhat lhady nioift Pistillum, a roundifh germen under the 
fiuiations. corolla, no ftyle, but a turbinated gland in- 

Tlicir merit for garden culture is principal- (lead of it, and three ftigmas. Pericar- 
ly (or variety and ornament to the common pium, a routidilh unilocular berry, with one 
holders, See. as flowery plants; and being ar- roundilh hard feed. 

landed in concert with other hardy peren- To this genus is added the Opuh/s or Guelder 
n*':.,.., they will effect an agreeable divcrlity in Rofe, anJ the Tinas or Laurus Thun ; con- 
tiie lummer time, when in flower. lifting in the whole of nine or ten fpeties, all 

Mmy of tilde plants are kept in the public of the hardv tree and (in;ub kind, feven or 
nurferics for fuie, and may be Uanfplanted in eight of which being ol the deciduous kind, 
autumn or fpring in the gardens, where they mid one is an evergreen, 
will flower annually, and incrcafc conlider- . Deciduous Kinds. 

ably by the roots. Under this head is comprifed the common 

They arc propagated by parting the roots, Viburnum, OpulusovMarjh Elder, and Guelder 
r.nd by feed. • Rofe, and five or fix other fpecies. ell of the 

Rv parting die Roots.—This may be e(Fc£t- deciduous kind, or fuch as lheil their leaves 
cd eoher in autumn or fpring, by taking up in winter ; fome are of Englilh grow tit, others 
the pVnt and dividing the roots into ieparate from America, and garni lived muftiv with 
Hips, Vot too final!; and planted cither where large, heurt-lliaped, round, and lobated’leaves, 
they aA to remain, or in nurfery-beds for a and numerous fmall white flowers, collected 
year, < V till wanted. in cyuuvfe umbels at the ends of the branches. 

By IJ d.—Sow it in autumn or in fpring as in their defeription. 
in any bailor border, and raked in; and when I. Viburnum Lantuna. 
the plants are come up and a little advanced Common Viburnum , tVuyfaring, or Pliant 

* TIL.illy 
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Jiftdttr Tret.] Rifes with « woody item, 
branching twenty feet high, having very pli¬ 
ant (hoots covered with a Tiehrilh-brown bark; 
large heart-Chapcd, veined, ferrated leaves, 
white*and hoary underneath; and the branches 
terminated by umbels of white dowers, fuc- 
eeeded by bunches of red berries. Grows na¬ 
turally in England ra hedges, by road-fides, 
&c. 

Fannies.] Striped-leaved — Oval-leaved, 
a. Viburnum Opulus . 

Opulus Marjk Elder , or Gneldfr Rofe ] Con¬ 
fiding of the two following varieties, one with 
flat-flowers, the other globular, viz. 

Flat umbtiled Guelder Roft , or Common 
Marjh Elder.] Grows eighteen or twenty feet 
high, brandling oppolite, of an irregular 

{ jrcwrh, and covered with a whitiflt 'bark; 
arge lobated or thrce-lobed leaves on glandu- 
lole foot-ftalks, and large flat umbels of white 
flowers at the ends of the branches, fucceeded 
by red berries. Grows uaturally in England 
in marfhy places. 

Globular-umbelled Guelder Rofe, or Rofe 
Manfh Elder.] Glows fifteen or eighteen feet 
high, branching like the other, gamilhed 
with large lobated or three-lobed leaves, on 
glandular foot-ftalks; and large globular um¬ 
bels of white flowers at the ends of the 
branches, in great abundance. 

Varieties.] Double-flowered—variegated- 

leaved. 

This tree when in bloom exhibits a Angu¬ 
larly fine appearance; the flowers, though 
final!, are colle&ed numeroufly into large 
lobular white umbels round like a bail , 
cnee it is fometimes called Snowball-tree. 

3. Viburnum prunifolium. 

Plum-leaved American Viburnum.] Grow.s 
ten or twelve feet high, covered with brown 
and reddiih hark; roundilh, crcnated, ferra¬ 
ted, imooth leaves; and the branches termi¬ 
nated by umbels, of white - flowers, fucceed¬ 
ed by dark red berries, rarely rijiening in 
England. 

4. Viburnum aeertfolium. 

Mapit-lcavtd Virginian Viburnum.] Grows 
eight or ten feet high ; lobated leaves cut 
into thiee principal lob.es, growing on finooth 
foot-ftalks ; and whire flowers in umbels along 
the iides of the branches, rarely fuccecded by 
berries in England. 

Viburnum dentation. , 
entated Virginia Viburnum.] Grows eight 
or ten feet high, having a finooth light bark ; 
ova), dentatei-lerrated, plicated leaves; and 
large round bunches of white flowers at the 
ends of the branches, rarely fuccccdcd by ber¬ 
ries in, England. 


6 . Viburnum nudum. 

Naked-umbelled, or LauruJEmt-havtd A- 

merican Viburnum.] Grows ten or twelve feet 
high, very branchy on every fide to tho bot¬ 
tom, covered wish a reddiih or purple bark ; 
large oval-fpear-fhapod, wholly entire leaves, 
of a (hining-grean colour; and fee brandies 
tenpin, ted Ijy umbels of white flowers, re- 
fefhbiing thofe of the common Lauru/tiuus, 
not fucceeded by berries in England. * 

Varieties .] Deciduous-leaved—Evergreen¬ 
leaved. 

7. Viburnum Ca/fintides. 

Bajlard Cajpnt, or Cafjiokerry Bujk. ] Grows 
eight or ten feet high, branching nu :eroufly, 
a miming a bufhy growth ; final! oval-oblong, 
crenated, finooth leaves placed opputitc; foot- 
ftalks, keeled, glandlefs, and fmall umbels of 
white flowers at the fides of the bi anches ; is 
a native of Virginia and Carolina 

8. Viburnum Lentago. 

Marginal foot flatbed Canada Viburnum .} 
Grows a targe, branchy, tree-like fhrub, 
with ovate, (harp-pointed, ferrated, thick, 
finooth leaves, on long in .rginated foot-ftalks. 

Ail thefe deciduous Viburnums come out 
into leaf in April and May, anti commonly 
flower in June and July, the flowers final!, 
but coiledfed numeroufly into cymofe umbels; 
are very confpicuous, fucceeded by large 
bunches of red berries in autumn; though 
feldom any but thofe of the Lanusna and 
Opulus attain perfection in England. 

Evergreen Kinds. 

Under this head is compriled only one fpe- 
cies (Common Lauru/Hnus), a well-known old 
inhabitant of our gardens, furnifhing fcvcral 
beautiful varieties, valuable both as fine, 
hardy evergreens and elegant flowering fhrubs, 
remarkable for exhibiting their flowers*in win¬ 
ter and early in fpring, in defiance of the fe¬ 
vered cold. 

9. Viburnum Tinus. 

Common Lauruflinus, or Evergreen Vi¬ 
burnum. ] Grows eight or ten feet high, or 
more, branching numeroufly from the lKit- 
tom upward, a (turning a dole bufhy growth j 
very clolely garnifhed with oval, wholly en¬ 
tire leaves of a ftrong green colour, placed in 
pairs oppolite, with the ratftifications, hairy- 
giandutous underneath ; and whitiih a ink red 
flowers, collected numeroufly in large umbel¬ 
late clufters all over the plant, at the fid* and 
ends of the branches, in autumn, winter and 
fpring, until March or April, exhibping a 
mod beautiful appearance. 

Varieties .J Narrow leaved—Broatkleaved 
—Shin.ng-leaved—Hairy-leaved—White ftri- 
ped-leaved—Yellow ftriped-laaved; all of 

which 
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tvhich are of bufhy, Shrubby growth, dofely 

§ arni(hed with leaves all the year, and pro- 
uce a great profufion of umbellate flowers in 
winter and 0>ring, as before mentioned. 

All thefe different fpecies of Viburnum, both 
deciduous and cver-green kinds, being of the 
tree and Shrub kind, are woody and durable 
in root, Item, and branches; the firft eight 
ljgrts’arc deciduous, and the ninth is an ever- 
gretrr, aSd are all of hardy temi»erature,togrow 
freely in the open ground all the year, in 
Shrubberies and other hardy plantations; though 
the Viburnum Coincides is rather fomewhat 
tender in winter, whilft young, but may be 
gradually hardened to bear all weathers like 
the other forts, efpecially if planted in a Shel- 
tered fituation : but as it is fometimes liable to 
fuller in very fevcrc wittters, it is alfo ad- 
vifable to keep fotnc in pots to move under 
Iheltcr occafionally in rigorous weather; 
however, all the other*forts, both deciduous 
and evergreen kinds, will fucceed any where 
at all feafons without trouble. 

With rcfpedl to their ufes for garden cul¬ 
ture, they all demand attention as furniture 
to diverlify die Ihrubbery, and alfo other or¬ 
namental "plantations of the tree and fhrub 
kind; all of which may.be procured at die 
public nurferies, at a moderate price, and may 
be tranlplantcd almoft in any open weather 
from O-Stober till March. 

In their arrangement in the flirubhery, the 
deciduous forts Should be difpofed principally 
with others of that tribe, and the Laurufti- 
nnjes may be planted both in the evergreen 
clumps. Sic. and fome distributed towards 
the trouts of the deciduous compartments, 
will exhibit a lively variety in winter and 
fpring; and any of the principal ornamental-, 
flowering forts may be planted iingly in any 
cnnfpicuous borders, especially the globular 
Guelder Rofc, and the Lauruliinusj or fome 
alfo in pots : generally permitting the whole, 
both the deciduous and evergreens, to affume 
nearly their own natutal growth, except juft 
retrenching occalional lower ftragglers from 
the Stem, and pruning long, irregular, rambling 
Ihoots of the head. 

But the Lauruflinufes are alfo often employ¬ 
ed to plant agairift unfightly walls, or other 
difajtrccable Knees in fore-courts, and other 
comaartments near the main dwelling, &c. to 
hide \heir deformity from fight, by their per- 
petua\verdure, ana where they will alfo 
flowerlprofufely, and have a very ornamental 
effedl. § 

Sometimes alfo the Lauruftinus is planted- 
as detached obje&s in border* and capacious 
fpaces of graiS'ground, and there fometimes 


trailed to a Angle fttm, a foot or two highland 
encouraged to branch out into a clofe huihy 
round head; in which it has a pretty ettefl, 
both as an evettreen and .flowering flirub; 
and as fach is »fo very pi oner to plant in pots, 
to place ueca^onal! y to adorn any particular 
compartment. 

Method of Propagation. 

Many 'of the forts may be propagated by 
feeds; all of them by layers, and many of 
them alfo by cuttings, likewife fome by 
fuckers. 

%. Seeds.—Moil of the deciduous kinds 
may be mailed abundantly from feeds in the 
open ground; fome of them producing plenty 
of berries in England, others not; and thole 
of moft of the torts may be had of the feedf- 
men ; all of which may be Sown in autumn or 
fpring, in beds of common earth, and covered 
an inch deep ; they will come up, fome the 
ftrft year, others not till the fecond ; and when 
the plants are a year or two old, plant them 
out in uuriery rows to remain till they acquire 
a proper Size, of two or three to four or five 
feet, for the Ihrubbery, See. 

Or feed of the Lauruftinus may be fown in 
pots in the fpring, and plunged in a hot-bed, 
to forward their germination more effe&ually. 

By Layers.—All the forts, both deciduous 
and evergreen kinds, grow freely by layers, 
which is the moft expeditious mode of propa¬ 
gating them, and may be effected in autumn, 
winter, or fpring, though the fooner the better ; 
chufing for this purpofe the young lower 
branches, lay them and peg them down in the 
earth in the common way ; they will all readily 
emit roots in fpring and fummer, fit for trans¬ 
planting next autumn. % 

By Cuttings.-—Moft of the deciduous kinds, 
particularly, grow tolerably well by cuttings ; 
though all die forts, both deciduous and ever¬ 
green kinds, may be tried bt this method ; it 
iS^jpon done, and autumn is tne proper feafo.n; 
chufing cuttings of the robuft young (hoots, 
cat into moderate lengths, and plant them in 
any moift border in rows ; many of them will 
root and (hoot at top next lummer, and .form 
tolerable little plants the fame year. 

By Suckers.—Some forts afford fuckers 
from the roots, particularly the Quelder Rofe, 
and fometimes the Lauruftinus; which may 
be taken up in autumn or fnring, with roots, 
and planted jp the nurfery, to obtain a proper 
growth for their refpc&ive purpofes. 

VICIA. 

Vetch, or Tare, including alfo the Faba, 
or Beau. 

They are hardy herbaceous annuals and 
perennials, principally for cecouomical pur- 
•j O pofes, 
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pofes, as the common Vetch for fodder to cat¬ 
tle, and the feeds for poultry, &c. and the 
Bean, both as a fine fummer efculent for the 
tabic, to eat when green and young, and when 
dry to feed horfes and hogs, teg.. though forne 
forts, alfo both of the Vetch aKd Bean kinds, 
are proper to diverfify the compkttrrtfents of the 
plealu re-ground ; all of which are of the fi¬ 
brous-rooted tribe, andmoftly rife with an'nual 
Balks, fome long and trailing, as in mod of the 
Vetch kinds; others ere£t, as in all the Bean 
tribe; gamilhed moftly with pinnated leaves 
of feveral pair of lobes, and papilionaceous 
flowers along the fidcs of the branches. 

.Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. 

Chara/iers .] Calyx is monophyllous, tu- 
bulous, and five-parted at top- Corolla is 
papilionaceous, with an oval, broad vcxillum, 
reflexed on the fides, two almoft heart- limped 
wings, and ihort keel, with an oblong, two- 
parted claw or fail. Stamina, ten diadel- 
phous filaments, having roundiih, four-fur¬ 
rowed, eretS antherae. Pistillum, a long, 
narrow, comprefled germcn, filiform ftyle, 
and obtufe ftigma, bearded underneath. Pe- 
ricarpium, a long, leathery, hi valvular 
pod of one cell, containing feveral roundilli 
and comprefled feeds. 

There are about eighteen fpecies of Vicia, 
moftly of the Vetch Tribe, and only one fpecies 
of the Bean, which comprehends many varieties. 

Vetch Kinds. 

There are many fpecies of the Vetch, 
though only a few of them have merit for ge¬ 
neral culture; fome to cultivate in the fields 
to cut green for fodder, and to ftand to ripen 
feed, (Tares) to feed pigeons and other poultry, 
hogs, &c. and fome to cultivate in gardens for 
variety ; confiding of Ttnmials, biennials, and 
perennials, moftly with long, fomewhat trail¬ 
ing, or climbing ftalks, and fome eredt; all 
gamilhed with pinnated leaves of many pair 
of fmall lobes, terminated moftly by cirrhijar 
tendrils, for climbing; and flowers ’generally 
from the fides of the branches, either fingly or 
by twos, or many together on each peduncle, 
in fpikes, &c. lucceeded by oblong pods filled 
■with fmall roundiih feeds. 

The mod remarkable fpecies for ufe or 
variety are, 

I. Vic IA fativa. (Annual.) 

Common cultivated Vetch or Tare.'] Rifes 
with weak, angular, ftreaked, decimating 
ftalks two or three feet long, gs.nilhed with 
pinnated leaves of feven or eight pair of ob¬ 
long blunt lobes, and fpotted ftipula; and 
purple flowers generally two together, fuc- 
cceded by cre£t pods in pairs, containing a few 
sound feeds. 


Varieties.] Common purple-flowered as 
above——White-flowered——Early fummer 
Vetch—Black-feeded—White-feeded, tec. 

This fpecies is the fort of Vetch or Tare ' 
that is commonly cultivated in fields, to cut 
green for fummer fodder, which is excellent 
feed for horfes, tec. and fome alfo to ftand 
to bring forth feeds for the ufes before hinted. 

it. vie I a narbonenjis. '(Annual.) • 

^ Narbonne Vetch or Tare.] Long 
c’trrhous ftalks; pinnated leaves of about fix 
ovalifh folioles; denticulated ftipula; dark- 
purple flowers, and ere£t fefliie feed-pods by 
threes. . 

3. Vic IA biennis. (Biennial.) 

Biennial multiflorous Siberian Vetch.] Grows 
five or fix feet long, having large pinnated 
leaves of ten or twelve or more fpear-(hoped, 
fmooth lobes on furrowed foot-ftalks, and 
each peduncle having many light-blue flowers, 
arifing at the fides of the branches, fueceedcd 
by fhon comprefled pods. 

4. ViciA fyhatica. (Perennial.) 

IVood multiflorous Vetch.] Rifes with cir- 
rhofe, climbing ftalks, five or fix feet long ; 
pinnated leaves of feven or eight pair of oval 
lobes, and denticulated ftipula:, *and each pe¬ 
duncle fupporting many pale-blue flowers; 
grows wild in England, &c. in woods and 
among bufhes and hedges. 

5. Vicia Cracca. m 

Imbricated or Tufted Vetch.] Rifes with 
climbing ftalks five or fix feet long; pinnated 
leaves of ten pair of fpear-ftiapcd, hairy lobes, 
and entire ftipula?; and peduncles fupporting 
each many blue imbricated flowers. Is a na¬ 
tive of England and mod parts of Europe. 

6. VlCIA cafjubica. 

Caffulian Ligneous Vetch.] Hath trailing 
flalks two or three feet long, becoming ibme- 
what ligneous; pinnated leaves of eight or ten 
pair of oval, acute, lobes, and entire ftipulae ; 
and each peduncle having about fix pale-blue 
flowers. Is a native of Germany. 

The above fix fpecies are the mod noted 
forts of the Vetch or Tare 'kind, fome of 
which being in great eftimation for field cul¬ 
ture, to produce green fodder as before noticed; 
but the firft fort, in particular, having the 
mod fucculent ftalks, arc in inoft eftcem for 
general culture, being generally cut whilft the 
ftalks arc green and tender, till they comeftnto 
flower in Juile and July. T 

They ate alfo fometimes introduce/ into 
ardens, as climbers, for variety, efpecftdlly to 
iveiGfv wood-walks, thickets, tic. climb 
upon the ftmibs and hufttes; lowing Lhc feed 
*in the places where the plants arc dtfigned to 
remain, and tfiey will readily come up and 

flower 



flower ornamentally in dimmer. See their Pro 
pagation below. 

As all the forts rife with long weak (talks 
fomewhat refembiing the pea tribe, they eiihe 
trail on the ground or climb upon any adja¬ 
cent fupport, or upon one another, by meant 
of their cirrhi or cfafpers, at the termination 
of the leaves; and by winch they mount upon 
bufhes or hedges, &c. feveral feet high, fhoot- 
ing up^nto (talk in fpring, and flower in June 
or'juty ; all producing papilionaceous or but. 
terny-ihaped flowers, fome but two on each 
peduncle, and fome many as before obferved, 
fucceeded by longifh pods of the leguminous 
kind, containing round feeds, ripening in au¬ 
tumn. 

Method of Propagation , He. 

All the forts are eaflly propagated by feeds, 
fown principally where the plants are to re¬ 
main in autumn or fpring, both for field cul¬ 
ture and in gardens. 

For Field Culture.-—They are fown both 
in autumn or fpring occasionally: when in¬ 
tended to raife a crop to cut for early fodder, 
they arc often fown in autumn, about Augufi 
or early in September, in order that they may 
come up loop after the fame year, and afford 
an early cutting next dimmer; though they 
may aim be fow/i in fpring both for fodder 
and to A and to produce feed or Tares; re¬ 
marking, however, the Cummer Vetch in par¬ 
ticular, being foiftcwhat tender, fhould never 
be fown*till the fpring; obferving in fowing 
the diflerent forts, that the common allowance 
of feed is generally about two buAxels to an 
acre, which mav cither he fown broad-caA 
and ploughed or harrowed in, or in drills, two 
or three feet a funder, and earthed over an inch 
or two deep : that by fowing them in # tlrills, 
the ground can be readily hoed between by 
horic 01 hand hoeing, to kill weeds, and land 
up the: plants, as pra&ifed for peas. 

For Garden Culture.—When intended to 
cultivate any of tliefe plants in gardens for va¬ 
riety, fow the feeds in autumn or fpring, fome, 
in any large open flower borders, and lomo in 
the borders of fhrubberies, wood-walks, wil- 
dcrnclTes, thickets, &c. in the places where 
they are to remain, in patches near the (hrubs 
and bilfhes to climb thereon, or in open (paces 
to climb upon ft&ks. 

s Faba or Bean Kinds. 

'Ap this genus Ficia, is added the article 
Fab\or Bean, formerly considered as a diAimSt 
genu A but its general chara&crs proving the 
fame Is the Vetch, the botaniAs have ranged 
it as iiflfpecics of that family, by the name of 
Ficia Faba ; confiding of but one fpecies only, 
which, however, comprifcs numerous vari¬ 


eties, and is dippofad the Common Field or 
Horfe Bean is the original fort, and parent of 
all the other varieties commonly called Garden 
Beans. . 

7. VtctAFjba. (Annual)**# 

(Faba) or Cultivated Garden Bean.] Hath 
fibrous roots J upright, thick, fuccuient, firm 
denis, rifing f from one or two to four feet 
high or more, garnifhed with large winged 
fuccuient leaves of two or three pair of large 
lobes, without cirrhi or clafpers; and nume¬ 
rous papilionaceous, white, and black-fpotted 
flowers ail along the fides of the ftalk, fucceed¬ 
ed %y long, comprefled pods, containing the 
Beans. 

It is a hardy herbaceous annual, and faid to 
be originally a native of Aigypt; but all the 
varieties have been long inhabitants of our 
gardens, and grow freely any where in the 
open ground. , 

Varieties.] There are uutnerous forts of 
Beans, ail varieties of the fame fpecies (Ficia 
Faba) for their general growth and Aructure, 
foliage, flowering, fruiting, See. are exa&ly 
thefume, and only vary more or lefs from, one 
another in their iize of growth, fiz t of the 
leaves, pods, and Beans, times of attaining 
perfe&ion, domeflic properties, &c. for all the 
different varieties are fubjedt to vary excced- 
ingly; and as in the Common Field or Horfe 
Bean, we (hall often find fome among them 
that vary confiderably from the original, both 
in fubfianceof Aalk and pods; and from thele 
variations, it is fuppofed, the different varieties 
of Garden Bean were fird obtained, and by 
degrees improved by culture to their prefent 
Aate of perfection ; all of which are alfo very 
apt to vary from oue to the other, unlefs fome 
attention is obferved in faving the feed Beans 
From the beft plants of the relpedtive varieties; 
confiding of the following forts, arranged 
under three heads, according to their growth 
and times of attaining perfe&ion, viz, Small 
early Kinds—Middling Kinds—and Large late 

If.*, vie 

Small early Kinds. 

Thofe* under this head are of the lowed 
growth, rifing only from about a foot and half 
iotwo and a half nigh, and fome that fcarccly 
ihtain a foot Aature; but all very great bearers 
vith ftnall pods and Beans, and are valued for 
rriving earlier to perfection than any other 
orts; and are therefore proper to plant on 
warm borders ami other fimiiar compartments 
in autumn and winter for the early crops 
'o gather in the middle or end of May, and in 
r une. 

Early Afazagan Bean. ] Grows but half a 
aid or two feet high, with Sender Aalks fully 
jO j loaded 



loaded from bottom to top.with very fmall 
pods, arriving to perfe&ion in May or begin* 
ning of June. 

This is one of the fmalleft and earlieft of 
the tribe of Oarden Beans. V 

Early Portugal or Lijbsn J&a*.] Grows 
two feet high .or more, with fom^jvhat ftronger 
flaljcs and larger pods than the Mazagan Bean, 
arriving to perfection a few days after that fort. 

Small Spanijh Bean.] Grows •ftronger than 
the two former, with fomewhat larger pods 
and Beans, arriving to perfection^ foon after 
the Portugal Bean. 

Dwarf Fan or C.lujler Bean.] Grows l§w, 
with feveral fpreading ftems from fix to ten or 
twelve inches high, very fully loaded with 
fmall pods. 

This is chiefly planted for variety or cu- 
riofity. 

Mod of thefe fmall Beans, if gathered 
while young, eSt very fweet and palatable; 
particularly the firft three forts; but if fuflfered 
to attain full growth, or become the lcaft 
black-eyed, they cat dry, coarfe, and of a dis¬ 
agreeable relifh. 

Thefe kinds have merit principally to plant 
for the earlieft crops, and the firft two or three 
forts are the moft eligible for that purpofe; 
but the Mazagan kind is the earlieft of all, 
proper to plant for the firft crop, and the Por¬ 
tugal and Small Spanifh Bean next; all of 
which are proper for planting early on warm 
fouth borders, or other ftieftered funny ex- 
pofures, under or near walls, pales, or hedges, 
or any warm defended quarter, every month 
from Ofikober or November, till January or 
beginning of February; in order that if the 
firft planting fhould fail by inclement weather 
in winter, the others may fucceed ; and if all 
the crops fhould furvive the froft, they will 
fucceed oue another regularly in bearing; 
planting them in rows, ranging fouth and 
north, or as convenient, two feet and a half 
afunder* an inch and half deep, and two or 
three inches apart in each row; likewife may 
plant one row length-ways clofe along under a 
l'outh wall, ice. Or any of thofe fmall Beans 
may be continued planting in fucceflion if re¬ 
quired, in the feveral fpting months till May 
or June, or alfo in June or July for late crops, 
m which they will then tometimes fucceed 
preferable to largsr kinds. 

But as to the Dwarf Bean, it is hot proper 
to be planted for any general crop,only a few 
tier variety; and for which purpofe it may be 
planted other in autumn or winter, or in any 
of the fpring or fummer months till June oi 
July, in rows two feet afuuder, or in patches 
about the borders. 


Aftddle-Jixed later Beans, 

Thefe forts are of ftronger and taller 
growth* than thofe of the former clafs; they 
riling in ftalks from- two feet and half to a 
yard or more high, producing longilh middle- 
fized pods of different lengths and thicknefs in 
die different forts; being proper to plant for 
the firft main crops, any time from November 
or December till February or March, to fuc¬ 
ceed die fmall early Beans, and will arriv'e 
perfeAion for the table in June and July. ‘ 
Long-podded Bean.] Rifes with ftronger 
ftems, a yard or more high; a remarkable 
great bearer, producing very long, narrow ilh 

S >ds clofely filled with oblong, middie-lized 
cans. 

Varieties of this are,] Early long-podded 
Bean—Tall long-podded Bean—Sword, or 
Turkey long-podded Bean, riling with ftronger 
ftalks producing the largcft and iongeft pods, 
well filled wicn fine large Beans: moft ex¬ 
cellent to plant for a main crop. 

All thefe long-podded Beans are remaikable 
great bearers, very profitable for a family and 
market, and if gathered for ufe while they are 
moderately young, they will eat tolerably 
fweet and well flavoured. . 

Broad Spanijh Bean.] Grows moderately 
ftrong, a yard or more high,producing broach fh 
pods and Beans; is a very good bearer, and 
the Beans boil tender afid well flavoured. 

fVhtte-hloJfomed Bean.] Grows two feet and' 
half high, producing entire white flowers, and 
great abundance of fmalfifti, long, narrow 
pods, filled with fmallifti oblong Beans. 

This is a good bearer and excellent table 
Bean, remarkable for boiling green and tender, 
and is eligible to plant both for a fecondary* 
early jjjrodinftion, and alfo fimilarly for middle 
and late crops; even to plant fo late as Juue 
and July for young autumn Beans, in Auguft 
and September. 

f* Green Nonpareil Bean.] Grows about two 
feet and half to a yard high ; very -productive- 
in numerous fmall longiih pods, well filled 
with {mail very green Beans, fweet and ten¬ 
der eating while quite young. 

The (Tried feed Beans ot this fort are of a 
pale-green colour, and generally permanent. 

ReddthJfontcd Bean.] Rifes with.firm ftalks 
two feet and half high, producing entire red 
hlofloms, fuccecded by ftnaUifti pods And 
Beans not near fo palatable to eat as the yfiite 
Uloflbm kinds. 

Other lefs material varieties of middlrffized 
Beans are Mumford Bean—Black-blofonied 
Bean—Green Venetian Bean. h ■ 

Remark, that of the above varieties, of Bean 
ranged.in this clafs, die firft three forts, Long 

Pods,. 



Pods, Broad Spanifh, and-the White-bloffomed I every three or four weeks, till the end of April, 
Bean are the bed for general culture; though for the main crops; or may continue plaining 
fome of all the others may alfo be planted oc- them till the end of May, to continue the fuc- 
cafionally for variety and experiment; and the ceffion of thefe. kinds for the table as long in 
feafon for planting all the forts is, that for thq, the feafon as ppflible. 

firft crop may plant in November or Decern- All of whjch large 'kinds of Beans fhould 
her on fome broad warm border, or in any of he planted irJ open eXpofures in gardens and 
the molt flickered kitchen-garden quarters, in field?; the fi'Jft plantings before or foon after 
rows, two feet and half or a yard afunder; Chriftmas may be in the molt flickered, dry 
•.three inches diflance in the row, and two or iituation; af 4 r that the fucceflion crops may 
three inches deep: repeating the planting every be planted yl any open expofure in gardens and 
month till March in the open quarters or in Helds; generally planting them by dibble in 
Helds, &c. after that, if a longer fucceflion ol rows, a yjrd alunder, or three feet and a half 
thofe forts is required, plant fome every three for the large Windfor Beans, four or five 
weeks in an open expofure, till May or June, inejie* afunder in each row, and three inches 
Larger late Kinds, commonly called Broad deep. 

Beans. General Obfervations. 

Thefe are the ftrongeft growers of all’ All the varieties of Bean in the above three 
the kinds; they rife with thick Hems three claflcs, are hardy, herbaceous annuals, that 
feet and half, high or more, producing large will grow in any common foil of a garden, 
broad pods with Beans proportionably large; and in the open fields ; are all ratfed annually 
and arc fuperior to all the others to plant from "feed, planted at feveral different times, 
for the general crops, to fucceed the long pods, from October till May, in order .to obtain a 
and others of that clafs; being proper to plant fucceflion of young green ,Beans for the table 
principally in the fpring, or.at leaft not earlier three or four mourns in fummer; for by plant- 
than December or January, for the firft crop; ing early and late kinds every month, from 
and for the.general crops, fhould be planted October or November until March; and 
every month or three weeks, from January or every three weeks or fortnight, from March 
February, until May ; and they will arrive to till May, June, or July, a conftant fucceflion 
perfc&ion in July or Auguft, and are all molt of young Beans is obtained from the latter end 
excellent family hearts, and always the molt of May, or beginning or middle of June, until 
falcable in markets. September, or beginning of October; though 

Sanawic/i Bean. —Grows tliree feet and a as to the general planting feafon, that after 
half high or more, producing large, broad having planted a few ot each fort before 
poils, and oblong broadifh Beans; and bears Chriftmas, to come in early, the main crops 
abundantly. are planted in January, February, March, and 

Toler Bean. —Grows ftrong, three feet and April; and the general feafon of Beans m full 
a hqlf high, or more, producing long broadifh perfection of bearing and goodnefs, is June, 
pods, and large oblongifh Beans, and the plants July, and Auguft. ^ 

hear very plenteoufly. As therefore the utility of Garden-Beans, 

PFindfor Bean.-—- Rifes with very large, both for private ufe, and fupply of the ra&r- 
ftrong Items, three or four feet high, bearing kets, is very conliderablc for about .three 
very large, broad pods, having very large, months in fummer, a principal fhare of kit- 
rouudifh broad Beans, the largeft of all the chen-gardcn ground and field-land fhould be 
Bean tiibf, and the m< 5 ft excellent for eat- allotted annually for the culture of the feveral 
ing. ♦ different crops, fuccecding one another in 

Of this clafs of large Beans, the. Sandwich hearing in regular fucceflion from May or 
and Toker kinds being generally more plenti- June till Auguft or September, as before ob-- 
ful bearers, and of fome what lefs fucculent ferved. 

growth than the Windfor, are rather hardier to They will ail grow freely in any common 
jefift the froft, alid may be planted earlier, that fertile foil, in a garden or field, but fhould he 
is ’sefore Chriftmas, for the firft crop yind any allowed always an open, free Iituation, not 
tins? after, till April or May, if required ; but much overfpread with trees, See. which would 
the •Windfor may alio be planted a fmall or draw them jup weak and (all, without yielding 
moderate crop in December, in open mild any conliderahte produce; generally allowing 
wcatler, and a dry foil; the fame in January, the warmeft dry iituations for the early crops 
in ajnrger fupply ; and a firft full crop in Fe- before Chriftmas; but the fuccecding ones may 
hruai y: and thciicc may plant freely in full after that time be . planted m any open expo-, 
fopplics* qf thefe or any of the other larger fort, fure, as before obferved; and for foe late 

plantings. 
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plantings in May and June, See. (hould gene- meroufly, and cover the.furface; others grow 
rally enufe the nioifteft ftrong land. more ereift, with decimated branches ; and’ 

As to the general methoJ of planting and confift of two fpecies, both evergreens, and 
culture: all the forts rauft be planted in rows, natives of England, Sec. growing wild, under 
the didance before mer^ioned, according to the bufhes, hedges, and in woods ; but are intro- 
live of the Beans, planted either jby dibble, or duced into moft of our eminent Ihrubbcries, to 
laid in drills; or for early plarytng in dry plant as trailers in particular departments, be- 
v ground, may firft draw mallow 1 ' drills, then tween flirubs, to overfpread the ground, and 
plant the beans in a row along ^hc bottom; occasionally to mount ereCh, upon fuppqrt, 
allowing from two to four or fi?.c inches di- and form a bulhy growth, 
dance in the row, according to \he Cze or I. Vinca miner. 

growth of the different varieties, amVfrom one Minor or jmailer Procumbent Periwinkle .} 
and a half to three inches deep in the Small Hath (lender, ligneous, trailing green dalks, 
and large Beans; and when the pk.:rs arc branching and running conftderably along the 
come up about three inches high, land or eV/'h ground, emitting roots at the joints; garni (lied 
them up on each fide of the row with a draw- with oval-fpear-ihaped, thick, fmooth, (hining- 
ing hoe, keeping them clear from weeds by green leaves, in pairs oppofite; and flowers 
occaftonal hoeing in dry weather: and after growing Singly on proper peduncles, at the 
having advanced nearly to full growth and in fidcs of the branches, of different colours in 
bloom, it is proper to top the plants in general, the varieties. * 

which throws all the nourifhment to* the Varieties arc,] Common green Periwinkle 
embryo pods, and greatly promotes their fet- with blue flowers—With white flowers-— 
ting, and fofwardi their growth; and in the Double blue flowers—Double white flowers—- 
latter crops prevents their being fo much Double purple flowers—Yellow-ftriped-leav- 
annoyed with the ("mall black fly. > ed, with flowers t>f ail the above colours— 

VINCA. White flriped-lcaved, with flowers of different 

Pcrvinca, or Perhvincklc. colours. * 

This genus is couipofed of fhrubby ever- 2. Vinca major. 
green trailers and upright growers. For the Greater Upright Periwinkle.] Rifes with 
<hrubbery and ftove collections, having all Ihrubby, fomewnat ereC|, green ftalks, a foot 
durable ftems, and branches adorned with or two high, with the tops .inclining to the 
oval, oblong, and fpcar-fliaped, ever-grecn ground; larger, oval, fliining-green leaves, in 
leaves; and monopetaious, falver-fl>aped, pairs oppofite ; and large blue flowers ft ugly 
five-parted flowers, at the axillas of the ftalk on foot-ftalks at thcaxillas of the branches, 
.and branches. Variety.] With white flowers. 

CUMb and order, Pcntandria Monogyn'ta. Both the fpecies are perennial in root, ftem. 

Char aft eis.] Calyx is divided into five and branches, with leaves in perpetual ver- 
parts and pcimanent. Corolla is mono- dure, and begin flowering in the fpring, about 
petalousi and bypot latiform, or falver-lhapcd, March and April; the flowers moderately 
tubular below with ?. horizontal, broad-fpread- large, each being of one falvcr-fliaped petal, 
ing brim, cut into five cbtnfe fegments. S r a- fprcadmg at the brim, and cut into five parts; 
minA, five fhort inflexed filaments, having generally continue flowering in fucccflion l'c- 
obtuft, creCt, membranaceous antherse. Pis- veral months, and even fometimes in winter, 
TiLtUM, two roundifh germens, terminating in mild feafons, efpecially the Vinca major. 
in one cylindric ftyle, larger than the ftamina, As both the fpecies agd their refpeCtivc va- 
having two fliginas, one orbicular, and the ricties are very hardy plants, that profper under 
other headed and concave. Pericarpium, trees and bufhes, even in clofe thickets, See. 
two long, cylindric, ereCt folliculcs, of one and fprrad and cover the ground, they are 
longitudinal valve, containing many oblong, proper to plant towards the fronts or verges of 
cylindric feeds. fhrubbery clumps, wilderncflts, and thickets. 

There, are four fpecies of Vinca , three of between the trees and fhrubs, next the walks, 
them common to the Englifh gat dens, two of and on (he Tides of ihady banks, See. difpof’d, 
which arc havdy, trailing, and ueclinated plants fome to over-run the furface between/thc 
foy the fhrubhery; the other is in upright, fhrubs, in particular places contiguous to 
tender fhrub for the ftove colle&ioti; and are fhady walks, See. others in patches, mi run 
all of the ever green tribe. and entangle with one another in tufts - ;, and 

Hardy Kindi. fomc planted entirely detached, partial flarly 

•Thefis ^ave (lender ftalks, foinr that trail the Vinca major ; and fupported with flakes, 
and extend along the ground, branching nu- and trained with an creCt ftetn a little height, 

and 
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and cncouragecf to branch but above into a 
tuifhy head ;m all of which modes of diftribut- 
ing them in the feveral plantations, they will 
cncrcafe faft in growth, and effe& a very 
variety at all feafons of the year, 
ey arc all expeditioufly propagated by 
layers, cuttings, and fuckers. 

.ayers.—Their trailing branches being 
laved in the ground any how, at almoft any 
f/*afoo. they will raoft readily take root; and 
thofc of the Vinca minor particularly multi¬ 
ply exceedingly without care ; for the trailing 
ttalks root in the ground at every joint as they 
extend along, furniihing numbers of good- 
rooted plants in one fummer, fit to plant off 
in aurutnn. 

By Cuttings.—All the forts will alfo reatjily 
grow by cuttings of the (talks and branches, 
planted in autumn or fpring, in a fliadv bonier, 
and they will be well rooted by the following 
autumn. 

. ?y Suckers. — They naturally fend up 
fuckers from the root in fummer, which may 
be taken up with roots any time in open wea¬ 
ther, from autumn till fpring, and planted 
where they are to remain. 

’ Tender Stove Kind. 

Confifts of one fhrubby fpecies, a native of 
Madagafcar, and is retained here in (loves, as 
an elegant evergreen,,and beautiful flowering 
(hruln. 

3. IfciNCA rofea. 

Rofe Periwinkle of Madagafcar .] Rifes with 
an upright, Ihrubby, fmoorh, branching Item 
a vard or more high; having a brownilh 
hark ; oblong-oval, fmooth, firm leaves, placed 
oppolite ; anti large beautiful, rofe-like, crim- 
lon, anti pale-red flowers, fingly and in pairs 
at the tides of the branches, being large, 
fpreatling above, and divided into five feginents; 
appearing very ornamentally from fpring till 
winter, iuccceded by ripe feeds in the autumn. 

Variety.'] Role * Periwinkle with white 
flowers, having purple eyes. 

This elegant little (lirub being an inhabitant 
of the hot parts of Africa, in this country 
mud always be kept in pots, in order to be 
retained in the fiove ; in which it will flower 
annually in great abundance, managing it as 
liieded for other fhrubby exotics of the ftove. 
Sec Stove Plants. 

^(t is propagated by feed and cuttings, affix¬ 
ed \;y a hot-bed. 

t-i Seed.—Sow.it in the fpring in a pot of 
light'Vich earth, half an inch deep, and plunge 
tlie p<\ in a hot-bed or in the bark-bed in the 
ftov/j and when the plants arc come up about 
two or three inches high, prick them feparatelv 
in final! pots and plunged again in a hot-bed, 


vio . 

&c. giving occafional (hade from the fun, and 
proper waterings; and as they advance in 
growth fhift them into larger pots and keep 
them always vj the ftove. 

By Cuttings.—In fpring or fummer take off 
fome cutting of the young (hoots, plant them 
in pots; ana]plunge tnem in any hot-bed or in 
the bark-bee and they will root the fame year 
fit to pot of feparately, and managed as di¬ 
rected for t* fcedling plants. 

VIOL// 

Violet, f 

ThereJu-e many fpecies of Violets, moftly 
veryherbaceous, fibrous-rooted peren- 
nitlfs and annuals, fome confidercd as flowery 
plants to adorn the fronts of borders, others 
for variety and medical purpofes, rifing with 
cluftcrs of leaves and (hoots but a few inches 
high, and low ftalks the fame height, crowned 
with fmall, irregular, pentapetalous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Monogamia. 

CharaSlcrs.] Calyx is pentaphyllous, with 
the leaves oval-oblong, (harp at top and ob- 
tufe at the bafe; differently arranged in the 
different fpecies, and perfiftenr. Corolla 
is irregularly formed of five unequal petals, 
the upper one is broadeft, obtufe, and cmar- 
ginated, having a corniculated or horned nec- 
tarium at the bafe; the two fide-petals equal, 
obtule, and oppofitc, and the lower ones 
larger and reflexed upward. Stamina, five 
fmall filaments, two of them placed at the 
upper petal, entering the nedfarium by their 
annexed appendages; and obtufe antherse that 
generally coalefce or conned. Pistillum, 
a roundifh germen, flender ftyle, and oblique 
ftigma. Pertcarpium, an oval, trigonous, 
obtufe, trivalvous capfulc of one cell, contain¬ 
ing many oval feeds. 

There are more than forty fpecies of Violets, 
moftly very low, herbaceous plants; many of 
them natives of England, and other different 
parts of Europe, and of America ; and but 
only a few of them have merit as garden 
plants for ornament or variety, confiding of 
fome perennials and an annual; comprehend¬ 
ing the Common Violent, &c. Heart’s Eafe or 
Paulies. 

Perennial Kinds. 

Ccnfift of the common odoriferous Violet 
and varieties, and feveral others of iefs note ; 
all hardy perennials of humble growth. 

I. Vlo t^A odor ala. 

Odorous , or Common Sweet- feented March 
Violet .] Hath a fibrous perennial root, fending 
up a clufter of heait-fhaped leavfcs and fmall, 
creeping, ropting (hoots; and umongft them 
tife flender naked peduncles, three or four 
inches high, crowned with the flowers of 

different 
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different colours in the varieties, appearing in 
March. 

Varieties rr/r,] Common kl ue-fiowered— 

’ Pale-jnu ple-flowcred—--—Whnc - flowered— 
Double bluc-fiowcred — Double white-flow- 
crcti. y 

The flowers of all the variqj.es impart a 
fine fwcet odour, and are uied k,n medicine; 
though the (ingle flowered kindsearc the moft 
odoriferous ; but the double flowered varieties 
are largeft and the moft confpicuoilf to ftght. 

It grows naturally in woods, find under 
hedges, &c. in England and mot .qarts of 
Europe, but has been a lone refident off. gar¬ 
dens, as a flowery plaqj| and for its flowers'to 
ufc in medicine. 

2. Viola hirta. 

Hairy-leaved. Inodorous Violet .] Hath a 
fibrous, perennial root, crowned with heart- 
< Imped, hairy, hifpid leaves;, and amongft 
them (lender peduncles, a- few inches high, 
terminated by large blue flowers, like the com¬ 
mon fort, Kut without odour; grows wild in 
woods and hedges in England, &c. 

3. Viola palmata. 

Palmated Virginia Violet .] Hath a peren¬ 
nial root, crowned with five-lobed, palmated, 
or hand-fhaped, indented leaves, and low pe¬ 
duncles, fupporting white flowers in May or 
June. 

4. Viola montana. 

Maintain upright Aujhrian Violet.'] Hath a 
perennial root; eredfc ftalks a foot high; 
hean-fhaped, oblong leaves; and purple 
flowers at the axillae of the branches, in 
April and May. 

5. Viola *calcarata. 

Calcarated , or Spur-flowered Yellow Alpine 
Violet .] Hath a perennial root, fending up 
very (hort ftalks, four or five Jnches nigh, 
garni ftied with oblong-oval leaves, and (len¬ 
der peduncles, fupporting yellow flowers, 
ftreaked with purple; having long fpur or 
awl-ftjapcd neftariums, longer than tbe petals; 
flowering moft part of fummer. 

Varieties .] Common yellow purplc-ftreak- 
ed-flowered—Plain yellow-flowered—Purple- 
flowered. 

6. Viola mirabilis. 

Marvellous-flowered German Violet.'] Riles 
with Ihovt three-fided ftalks; reniform-heart- 
ihaped leaves; and the cauline. flowers withr 
•out petals. c 

7. Vlot<A biflora. 

Twoflo$vertd Alpine Violet.] Kidney- 
(haped ferrated leaves; and the (talks having 
two flowers. 

8. VfOLA pedata. ' 

Foot-Jhaped leaved Virginia Violet.] With¬ 


out. ftalk j foot-fhaped leaves cut into" feven 
parts. * 

9. .Viola unifloret. 

Gneflowered Siberian Violet.] Sralks hav¬ 
ing .one flower ; and heart- fliaped, deutated 
leaves. 

10. Viola eenifla. 

Cent flan large blue l r solct.] Slender fuf- 
fruticolc creeping ftalks ; oval, fmooth En¬ 
tire leaves; and peduncles having lar^P'fdflL 
flowers. 

11. Viola canadenfls. 

Canada American Violet .] Ere<51 low 

ftalks ; and heart-(haped, pointed leaves. 

Of the above eleven fpccies of perennial 
Violets, the firft fort (Viola odoraia), is the 
moft remarkable, being highly cftccmed for 
its fweet-feented flowers} and is piopcr to 
plant on the verge of (hrubberies, wood-walks, 
and in tufts or patches; and as to tire other 
fpecics, the firft four of which are the moft 
noted, and although their flowers are without 
(cent, they, if arranged in concert with the va¬ 
rieties of the common fort, will cfFedt an 
agreeable diverfuy. Anv of the other fpecics 
are alfo eligible Jp introduce for the fame oc- 
cafion. 

Though, when the common Violet is in¬ 
tended to be cultivated for its flowers to gather, 
it may be planted, in beds or borders alone; 
in rows, a foot afundcr, and they will foon 
increafe into large bunches. * • * 

The^ all flower in great abundance every 
year in their refpe<5tive feafons; the flowers 
are fmall, irregular, and confift each of five 
unequal petals, continuing in fucceflion three 
or four weeks, and are fucceedcd by ripe 
feeds in fummer and autumn. 

The propagation of all the forts is by part- 
in gthe roots, and fometimes by feed. 

By parting die Roots.—They all multiply 
by the roots; and the common Violet and 
the other creeping kinds propagate aifo abun¬ 
dantly by their repent (hoots rooting in the 
earth; they may be parted or (lipped in fpring, 
fummer, or autumn, as foon as they have 
done flowering; when in moift weather, or 
early in fpring, each plant may be flipped, or 
divided into leveral^flips, not too fmall, and 
planted either at once to remfin, or the wcak- 
I eft may be planted in nurfery-beds, to have a 
[ fummer’s growth; and in either method eflch 
flip will foon increafe into a large tuft,/and 
flower abundantly next year. /' 

By Seed.—Sow it either foon after it is 
ripe, or early in die fpring, in a bed or fon der 
of light earth,' and raked in; and whin* the 
plants are come up an inch or two*high in 
fummer, prick them out in a (hady border, to 

grow 
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grow till October, and then planted out finally and even during part of that feafon, in mild 
to remain. J weather. 


Annual-biennial Kind-, alfo Perennial occa- 
Jionally. 

One fpecies only come under this head ; a 
well-known, little, tufty, very flowery plant, 
commonly called Heart’s Eafe, or Panfey; 
and is generally coniidercd as an annual, be- 
cauff, being raifed from feed in fpring, it 
'die lame year, and fometimes decays 
in winter following, but not generally ; and 
more commonly proves of a biennial or per¬ 
ennial nature, remaining in ftalk and leaf all 
tlie year, in favourable feafons. 

12. Viola tricolor. 

fhrcr-coloured Violet , commonly called Heart's 
Eaje , or Panfey. J Hath a fibrous root, fend- 
ing up flencier, triquetrous, or four-fquare 
llalks, branching ditfufely, from fix to ten or 
twelve inches high, afluming a bufhy, tufted 
growth, garnilhed with finall, oblong-oval, 
cut leaves ; and at the axillas of the branches 
numerous variegated, tri-coloured flowers, 
yellow, purple, and white, appearing in con- 
ftantfuceeflion all fummer and autumn; grows 
’ naturally in cultivated places in the north of 
England, Sect 

r arieties. j Low growing, with fmall flowers 
—Larger uprighf, with large flowers—Large 
Dutch, with largeft flowers—Variegated, yel¬ 
low, purple antj white-flowered—Yellow- 
flu v ~“Oir with purple fpots—Purple, with 
yellow or white fpots—White, with yellow 
and purple fpots—Entire yellow—Deep and 
pale yellow—Purple-flowered—Scentlefs flow¬ 
ered—Sweet-fcented flowered. 

All the varieties flower very profufely, and 
fome variegated many different ways in the fame 
plant; and the moil prevailing colours are 
yellow, purple, blue, and white; fome of 
which being of a fine velvety hue, particu¬ 
larly the purple, varying in different flowers, 
and all of which are fucceeded by abun¬ 
dance of feed, which foon featrers itfelf in 
the adjacent ground, and from which num¬ 
bers of plants naturally rife, without care of 
culture. 

This elegant little plant merits culture in 
every garden, for the beauty and great va¬ 
riety of its tricqjourcd flowers; and it will 
fuccced any where in the open borders, or 
othtjr compartments, difpofed in patches to¬ 
wards the front; either by fowing the feed at 
once remain, or by putting in young plants 
previo\fly railed in a feed-bea, or alfo by off- 
fets a*d flips: they will begin flowering 
early J * fummer, and will continue (hoot¬ 
ing and. flowering in fucceiSon till winter, 


It is eafily propagated in all the different 
varieties, abundiiitly by feed ; alfo bv off-feis, 
flips, and cuttings of old plants when incicafcd 
into bunches. 

The feed r.ftv he fown either at once, where 
they are to remain, or for tranfplantati.m ; and 
when once a Jew plants arc laifetl, and have 
flowered andyipened feeds, they will naturally 
low themfejjcs, and produce a conftunt fupply 
of plants, if 

Howevei the feafon for fowing them is in 
autumn -/sflcl fpring; the autumn lb wings 
coit^ tip the fame year. Hand the winter, and 
flower early in the fpring following; and the 
fpring-fown plants fuccced them in flower¬ 
ing, and continue till winter. Sow them ci¬ 
ther in patches about the borders, half an inch 
deep, to remain, or in a bed or border, broad¬ 
en ft, and raked in ; and when the plants are 
advanced two or three inches high, prick 
them out, to remain to flower, one or two 
, lants in each patch, which will foon incrcafc 
into a large tuft. 

. By Off- fets, Slips, &c.—Plants of any par¬ 
ticular varieties, grown into large bunches, 
being generally furnilhed with many bottom 
oHF-fets, they may be flipped or divided with 
full roots, either in autumn, Auguft, or Sep¬ 
tember, or in the fpring months, and plant¬ 
ed either in the borders to remain, the larger 
full-rooted flips, or the fmaller ones in beds, 
to grow ftronger, then finally tranfplanted; 
or in fpring or fummer, flips or cuttings of 
the {hoots planted in a lhady border, watered 
at planting, repeating it moderately afterwards, 
in dry weather, they will ftrike root, and form 
proper plants; fo that by thefe methods any 
particular variety may be readily increafed, 
and the plants thereby continued permanent in 
their refpe(Stive kinds in a perennial growth. 
VISCUM, Mifletoe. 

This genus furnilhes but one fpecies, an 
under-fhrub evergreen of a Angular nature, 
being of the parafitic tribe, not growing in 
the earth, but upon other plants, generally on 
the branches of foft-wood trees, commonly 
fufpended from the under fide of faid branches, 
with its root upward and the head hanging 
down, in a forking-branchy, bufhy growth ; 
garnilhed with navrow fpear-fhaped ftiff 
leaves, and fmall calycinal, apetalous yellow 
flowers, fucceeded by white glutinous berries, 
ripe in winter. 

Ciafs and order, Diegcia Tefrandria. 
C/iaraflers.] Male and female flowers on 
feparatc plants. Calyx of die male flower 
7 P tl 
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is compofed of four oval equal leaves. Co- 
rolia, none. Stamina, filaments none, 
bur four oblong pointed anthers, each grow¬ 
ing to a tolioTe of the calyIt. 1'he temal 
flowers vci.t.ll of a calyx, compofed ol 
four finail haves, V.hiih arc oval lefiile, de¬ 
ciduous, and fitting on the gerLcn ; corolla, 
none. PioTlLLUM, an oblong, thiee-cor- 
nered gerinen, lituatcd under tlSb receptacle 
with no fivlc, ltaving only an |btulc ftigma. 
Pmucarpium, around fmooirLben v with 
otic cell, containing a finglc obcatdated, ob- 
tule. car: o(e, and compreflcd feed, f 

We know hut of one fpecies, 

Vi scum album. 

II bitc-brnled, or Common M:fuior.~\ Hath 

ritual¬ 
ly grow : ng in pairs, in a fort of a totked man¬ 
ner, dividing trora near the bate of the main 
11 cm, and annually fubdividing in a dichoto¬ 
mous form ; at the joints of the divifions grow 
the leaves, lpear-lhapcd, obtufe, of a thick 
confidence and ycllowiih-gieen, continuing 
all the wir.tei ; and the flowers, produced in 
Ihort fpikes from the wings of tbe branches, 
arelmad, and of a yellowilh colour, fuccceded 
by laige white viftous tranfpartnt benies, 
which are ripe in the winter. 

This very remarkable plant is an inliabit- j 
ant of our woods and orchards, grow ing upon ! 
the brunches of aflt, hazel, maple, crab, and ! 
apple trees, &c. as it will not grow' by any I 
means in the natural earth, like other plants ; 
being produced from feed accidentally diffeini- I 
nated by birds, fuch as the Mifletoe-thrufh, 
&c. feeding on the vifeous berries, which ca- 
fually adhering to their beaks, are thereby car¬ 
ried to the adjacent trees, and lodged on the 
branches; or probably fometimes by voiding 
the berries thereon, arc wafited by the rains to 
the under fide, where, being affixed by their 
foft glutinous pulp, the feeds contained there¬ 
in germinate and plant their radical fibres in 
the bark, running between tliat and thp wood, 
and thence fhoot out into a fhort robuft (lem 
and round bufhy head, in a pendulous growth. 

Thus, whoever may incline to raife this 
fmgular plant, may propagate it in bis plan¬ 
tations, garden or orchard, &c. by procuring 
fome of the fully-ripened berries in winter, 
and (tick or rub them on fome fmooth part 
of the under fide of the branches of any foft- 
wooded flandard trees, as afii, hazel, apple, 
crab, &c. as before intimated, their glutinous 
matter will affix them clofc, where they will 
grow in the nfanner above related; though 
ibr the greater chance of fuctcfs, may previ- 
«ufly cut the outer, bark a little in that part. 


and alfo rub fome berries on feveral different' 
trees and branches, as they do not always ef-- 
fc&ually fuecced. 

It is probable the failure of fuccefs, fome¬ 
times happening, in endeavouring to propa¬ 
gate this plant by art, is owing to the nature 
of the berries, foi being of the dioecious clafis, 
male and female floweis on feparate plants, 
the berries gathered from female plants, not 
fifuated near a male, when in bloqm^ mayt 
be deprived of the farina fcccundans , net ef- 
fary to impregnate and leiiiliic the berries,, 
which proving thereby abortive, will not 
grow ; therefore it would be more etl’c£lual 
if they could be obtained with certainty from 
fome female plants which grow near thofe of 
the other icx. 

This plant is faid to be poffeffcd of pecu¬ 
liarly excellent medical virtues; and is ufed' 
lutceisfully in neivous atfedlions. 

VITEX. Agnus Cajlus , or Cftafte Tree. 

' Of this genus there is one hardy fpecic* 

| cultivated m our ornamental gardens; and 
; two tender kinds for the grecn-houfe, all of 
fhrubby growth, garniflied with digitated, 
trifoliate, and quiuquetoliate leaves, and rin- 
gent ornamental flowers growing.iu fpikes and 
cl uil crs. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. 

Characters. 1 Galyx, a fliort cylindrical 

J 

monophyllous penantflium, indented in five 
parts. Corolla, a ringent petal, w-i' , '- , J . 
(lender cvlindric tube ; the limb is biiahiated, 
botli lips aic divided into three fegments, the 
middle one being broadeft. Stamina, four 
capillary filaments, two of which arc longer 
than the others, having versatile antheiae. 
Pistillum, a roundiih germen, a flendcr 
ftyle, and two awl-lhaped ftigmas. Peri- 
carpium, a globular berry of four cells, 
each containing a fingle oval feed. 

This tree was much celebrated among the 
ancients, on a fuppoiitiou that the influence 
of it was conducive to chaftity (whence the 
name) ; but die moderns know of no luch pe- 
culiar virtue as has formerly been afcribed to it. 

The fpecies arc, 

Hardy Kindi 

I. VlTBXy Agnus Cajlus. 

(Agnus Cajlus)—or Chafje Tiee.] Hath 
pliable branches, whole joints are long, rifing 
to the height of about five or fix teet; they. are. 
of a brownifh-grey colour, and are garunhed 
with digitated leaves; com poled of f/veral 
folioles, which are narrow and of £ dark. 

f reen colour, and ending in tihtuie point* ; the 
owei's are produced at the ends of the lmiich- 
cs in whoiled fpikes, which are pjqjty Acig, 
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and of a bluifli-purple colour j they appear ij 
autumn, but arc not fucceedcd by feeds in thi 
country. 

Vat ieties.] Narrow-leaved, having the 
folioles long and narrow—Broad-leaved, hav¬ 
ing broader and fhorter folioles—Blue-flow¬ 
ered— White-flowered. 

Thefc are dcfirable deciduous fhrubs for 
ornamental (hrubbery compartments; will 
fucce;d‘*in any common foil and (ituatiou ; 
and may be planted in the ufual fcafons of 
autumn and fpring. 

'I'hcv arc eafily propagated either by layers 
or cuttings any time in the autumn, or winter; 
will take root the following fummer, and may 
then be taken up in autumn or the fpring and 
tranfplanled. 

Green Houfc Kinds. 

2. VlTEX trifoliata. 

Trifoliate Indian Chajlc Tree."] Rifes with 
a flirubhy item and branches fix or feven feet 
high ; leaves compofed moftiy of three oval 
entire lobes, fometimes live ; and dichotomous 
panicles of w bite flowers. 

3. VlTF.x Negundo. 

Chinefe £>uinqucfoliate C.hajle Tree.] Rifes 
with a (hrtfbby item and branches fix or 
eight feet high; leaves compofed of five fpear- 
fliaped fawed folioles; and cluttered panicles 
of blue flowers. , 

k Both thefc tender fpccies require proteftion 
ot v. tJ 5£cn-houfc in winter ; therefore mutt 
be planted in pots of light mellow earth, and 
ttationcd with the green-houfe exotics, in 
which they will effect a confpicuous variety, 
and produce flowers in fummer ; and are 
propagated by layers in the fpring ; alfo by 
cuttings in pots plunged in a hot-bed, or co¬ 
vered clofe with a hand-glafs, which will pro¬ 
mote theirrootingina fliort time,for tranfplant- 
ing into feparatc pots in autumn following. 
V 1 T 1 S, Vine. 

A genus of well known deciduous climb¬ 
ers, of which there are feveral fpecies, one 
of which is univerfally noted and etteemed 
as a fruit-tree, for its many fine varieties of 
that moft excellent fruit the grape ; the other 
kinds arc more noticed for Angularity and va¬ 
riety, than the fruit they produce ; fome hardy 
for the full grou.’id, others for the hot-houfe; 
all of the woody climbing kind; with long 
flex^ofe ttems, branches, and (hoots, rifing by 
fupport to a contiderable height and extent ; 
prodding many long trailing climbing, joint¬ 
ed (he?,its annually, advancing many feet in 
length ’n one fummer ; garnifhed at each joint 
witn^rge, moftly fimplc.lobated leaves, fingly, 
jWiimto three or five lobes, attended by climb¬ 


ing tendrils ; and clutters of fmrdl greet iifh 
flowers, arifing on the fame year’s (lioors , 
fucceedcd by latjge bunches or clutters of ber- 
ried fruit; ripening, in the firtt fpccies, and 
varieties, with a moll rich mid delicious flavour 
in July or Ajguft, September and October. 

Clafs and Irder, Pentanelria Afoneeynla. 

Characters ■ Calyx, a very fmall peii- 
anthium, ii id In ted in five parts. Corolla, 
five fmall pyt^lt,, which arc deciduous Sta¬ 
mina, fiv,t. fuhulatc, ere< 5 l, patent falling 
filaments, \Jith Ample anthera*. Pistili u.m, 
an oval ^ djmncii without a flyle, crowned 
with JKAffunt capitated ftigma. Pkrica.i- 
a large roundifh berry of one cell, 
containing five hard roundifh feeds, narrow¬ 
ed at the bafe. 

Species. 

I . V it I s Vinifera. 

Common Vine or Grape Vine.] This hath 
lobate, (inuated, naked leaves, with herbaceous 
flowers, growing in a racemus which becomes 
a bunch of red, white, black, and other co¬ 
loured berries, in the many different varieties. 

Varieties of this fpecies are , 

II. ) July Grape, this hath a berry, final!, 
round, and black, (lightly growing on the 
hunches, etteemed principally for its earlincfs, 

' though rarely ripening in July, but foon in 
Auguft. 

(2.) Black Sweet-water , hath roundifh ber¬ 
ries, growing compadtly together in fmall 
bunches; they ripen in Auguft : the flavour 
being rich, and (kin thin, invites the birds, 
flies, &c. to prey on them, which (in time) 
fhould be guarded againft. 

(3.) TVhite Sweet-water, this is an exceed¬ 
ing fine flavoured grape when perfectly 
grown, but the berries being liable to out¬ 
grow each other, makes the whole bunch in¬ 
complete ; this ripens about the end of Auguft. 

(4.) Mufcadinc, this is one of the fined 
white grapes which ripen againft common 
walls in this climate; the bunches are large, 
the berries arc round, and of a very rich fla¬ 
vour ; this will ripen in September. 

(5.) Black Clujler Grape, hath hoary 
leaves ; the bunches are (hort ar.d very com- 
pa£l; the berries are fmall, and ripen the end 
of September. 

(6.) Royal TVhite Mufcadinc Grape , larger 
full bunches, of fine large, round, white ber¬ 
ries ; ripening in great pcrfe&ion againft a 
Couth wall in September. 

(7.) TVhite Clujler Grape, fliort clofe 
bunches ; ripe in September. 

(8.) Black Frontiniac, hath fliortifli bunch¬ 
es, the berries of which grow pretty clofe to- 
7 P 2 ‘ gether ; 
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gethef ; when ripe, are round and of a deep 
black colour, covered with a meally bloom; 
the flavour of this grape ia very rich, of a 
mulcat taftc, and in very ftot fummers will 
ripen on a louth wall naturally in October. 

(9.) Red or g>iz{Y Frontiniac, hath mid 
dling-ti/.ed bunches; the berriekare round, of 
a red colour, and ftriped ; this grape, when 
thoroughly ripe, is of a mod ifidi and excel¬ 
lent flavour : it rarely ripens \A:11 in this cli¬ 
mate without the afliilancc of hct. 

(ic.) White Frontiniac, this isj;:i high fla¬ 
voured grape, and hath a peculitf- rich juice 
when perfectly ripe ; the bunched,?re large, 
and the berries, which, are round, afv;very 
elofely joined to each other, whereby they “are 
apt to rot each other before they are ripe, 
which in fome meafure is owing to the tliin- 
nefs of their (kins ; it is therefore neceflitry to 
thin them out when they are about the lize of 
peas, whereby the fun and air will have freer 
admittance, and thofe which are left will be lar¬ 
ger, more handfome, and higher flavoured; tin's 
grape will not fucceed without artificial heat. 

(li.) Mu feat of Alexandria, hath long 
bunches, with oval large berries; there aic 
two forts, one with white, and the other with 
red berries ; thev are a fine grape, but require 
a hot-houfe to pcrfeCt the fruit. 

(12.) Hamburgh Red and Black, hath very 
large bunches; tire berries arc large and in¬ 
clining to an oval form; this grape will ripen 
tolerably out of the (love, if the autumn proves 
kind,- but not before the end of October. 

(13.) Raijin Grape, hath very large bunch¬ 
es ; the berries hang very loofely ; they are of 
an oval form, but will not ripen here without 
being forced by artificial heat. 

(14.) Aleppo, or Syrian Grape, the bunch¬ 
es of this grape are the largeft yet known, 
fome weighing at lead a dozen pounds; the 
berries arc large and white, growing loofely ; 

• they arc of a good flavour, and their (kins 
being tough can be kept a confiderable time- 
after they are ripe ; this kind fhould be con- 
flantly kept in the dove. 

(15.) Tokay Grape, black and while forts ; 
large and fine bunches and berries: requires pro¬ 
tection of glaffes, &c. to ripen in perfection. 

Tire above enumerated varieties, which arc 
of the mod approved and edeemed forts, arc 
fufficient to continue againd the common 
walls a fucceflion of ripe fruit, ftom July or 
Augud, till the end of October ; t»r affidancc 
al(b by forcing, ripe grapes are obtained from 
May to November, the major part of them bcin j 
the higheft flavoured grapes hitnerto known. 

To thefc may he added the following— 
Black Burgundy Grape—White Frankcndale 


Grape—Damafcus Grape-—Zante Mufcat 
Grape—Rhenifh Grape—Provence Grape— 
St. Peter’s Grape, mod large bunches and ber¬ 
ries ; lcquiring aid of artificial heat. 

General Ohfervatiom. 

■ Vines, although originally natives of didant 
warm cli nates, grow freely in this country* 
in almod any fituution and common cultivated 
foil of our gardens ; but it mud be obferved, 
they will noi produce, or at lead rinen fheir, 
fruit, in any tolerable degree of perfect matu¬ 
rity and good flavour, unlefs they have the 
abidance of warm Couth walls," and their 
branches regularly trained thereto, in order 
thereby to obtain all poflible benefit of the 
fun’s influence; and even fometimes with that 
‘id, they in unfavourable feafons ripen their 
fruit in but very indifferent perfection, and 
not till late in autumn; and fome particular 
large forts of grapes will not ripen at all in 
this country, without the protection of glafs- 
iioufcs, aided by artificial heat: however, 
there arc a fufficiency of excellent forts, which 
being planted againd our common walls, of 
a fouth afpect, and well managed, produce 
line grapes, when the feafons prove favourably 
dry and warm ; they ripening, it; the different 
lorts, in Augud, September and October. 

All the varieties of the Vine affurac the 
fame mode of growth and order of bearing; 
they in their growth till advance with long 
(lender flexible dems, brarfehes and (hoot-, 
fometimes (hooting five or fix to eight, fen or 
twelve feet length m one dimmer; each (hoot 
having many joints, and of a cirihous-climb- 
ing natuie, by means of their tendtils or 
clafpcrs, arifing at the joints, which clafping 
round any adjacent body they encounter, ana 
thereby in fome degree elevate and fupport 
the (hoots in their advancing growth in dim¬ 
mer, though not diffidently in any effectual 
regular manner ; and therefore require a con- 
dant regular training, by a general neceffury 
pruning, and nailing every year in dimmer 
and winter, and the branches and (hoots 
regularly trained clofe to the wall: a dim¬ 
mer pruning to regulate the (hoots of the 
year, by dilplacing the improper, and irregu¬ 
lar-placed, and fuperfluous or over-abundant, 
and to retain and train in all the fruit bearing 
(hoots, and others of propel' growth and fi- 
tuation on the Vine, for mother bearers the 
following year ; and a winter-priming to {jive 
a general regulation both among the old 
branches, and the young wood of la fly dim¬ 
mer, hy occafionally pruning out funic part 
of the former, or any uniiuitful nakad old 
wood not furnifhed with young (boon, fqr 
bearing, as Vines always bear only on tfio 
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yearling {hoots; and of which in this the winter I layed in autumn or fpring, five or fix inches 
regulation, pruning out the mod irregular and I deep in the earth (fee Layers), and the tops 
fupcrabundtint, and referving abundance oi l pruned to twof three, or four joints, they 
the ftrongeft and moll regular placed in all I will be well rooted in one fummer, to tranf- 
parts for next fummer’s hearers, and each I plant in autumn or fpring after, either at 
Shortened lefs or more as hereafter explained ; I once where ihey are to remain, or fomein a 
and then the whole, both old and young I nurfery for u year or two to grow flronger, 
branches, to be nailed to the wall in regular then finally aranlplanted; and cuttings of the 
order, fix or eight to ten or twelve inches young ihool of one year’s growth, cut in 
afundor, according to fituution and ftrength of lengths of two or three joints, planted in the 
the fhoots. I fpring, inf^red or laid flanting into the ground 

As to the order of bearing, and pruning, I to the up’ermoft joint, will emit roots below 
all the forts ofVincs arecxa£tly fimilar; always I and fhocjs above the fame year, forming 
producing the grapes on the young fhoots of the I rooted ;jjoung plants by autumn following; 
lame year, arifing immediately from the eyes 1 aiy’ tffien the young.plants raifed by cither of 
or buds of thofe produced the year before ; fel- I tfrefe methods will commence bearers in two 
dom immediate bearers from the older wood, I or three years, efpecially the layer plants ; 
hut flioots produced therefrom, one year, I and alfo thriving cutting-raifed plants will 
they in the fpring and fummer following, I mofily begin hearing the third feafon. 
when one year old, produce fruitful ihoots, I Vines for final planting againfi walls, may 
yielding fruit the fame fummer; fo that, in I either be ready-raifed young plants of two or 
Vines, the fame individual fhoots do not pro- I three years’ growth or more, that have been 
duce immediate fruit from the fame eyes the I previoufly propagated and raifed from layers 
fccond year, but pioducing a fucccffion of of one or two year’s young brandies, before 
young Ihoots one from each eye or bud, and I intimated, which generally root effectually in 
upon thde fucceffive flioots, the fruit is pro- I one fummer for planting off in autumn or 
duccd the fame feafon: and as thus the fuccef- I fpring following; or of plants raifed from, 
lion of hearers is invariably continued from I cuttings of the one year’s flioots, which alfo 
year to year, a* regular f’ucceflional fupply of I generally root in one feafon; and either of 
the heft flioots mull he tetained every year which, when of one, two or three years’ 
accordingly; for as Vines always require a growth in the nurfery, may be tranfplanted 
- Z"}jU pruning and training every year in I finally, where they are intended, againft the 
fummer and winter, as before intimated, par- 1 proper walls to remain, or may occafionally 
titular attention is rcquiiite in tliefe neceflary I plant immediate cuttings from the Vine at once 
annual opeiations to fclcdl and referve a fuf-1 in the allotted places, there to ftrike and always 
ficiency of each year’s Ihoots, in all parts I continue, and in which, as they will not have 
of the trees, both for immediate and future I any future removal, to occahon any check 
bearers, in the order above explained ; and I in their advancing growth, they will cftablifh 
at the fame time, the ufclefs and fuperahun- I their roots firmly, and make very profperou* 
dant difplaced: as likewile, in the winter- I plants: and thus by the above methods may 
pruning particularly, a part of the former I raife a plantation of Vines, lefs or more, as 
bearers .and old naked wood mull be pruned I may be required; and managed as hereafter 
out to make room for the fucceflional fupply I advifed in their different ftages of growth, 
of annual young fruit-bearing fhoots, ad- I But as many perfons may be anxious to 
vancing regularly from the bottom, one above I have their intended walls fumifhed at once, 
another upwatds to the top or extremity of the I as it were, with Vines of fonie advanced 
Vine every way ; all of which retained ihoots, I growth, to form bearers as foon as poffiblc, 
in winter pruning, muft be fhortened or I ready-raifed young plants, of the different 
pruned to two, three or four, to five, fix or I varieties, may be obtained at moil of the 
eight joints lone, according to their ftrength, I public nurfcrics of a proper pluntable fize, of 
and different fituations on the Vine ; and I one, two or three years’ growth or more, or 
then the whole, both ymmg and old wood, to I of eligible advanced growth, for immediate 
be trained and nailed regularly to the wall, I bearing; either in good rooted plants in the 
cither mote or lefs horizontally or upright, as I full ground, or in pots, which latter being rc- 
thc allotted fpace of walling, &c. admits. I moved in faid pots to the places where intended 
T'ie different forts of Vines are all cafily I to plant them, may be tranfplanted from the 
pro; agated or railed always hy layers and f pots, with the hall of earth about the roots 
.'ikdfngs ; the laying being performed on the I entire, fo as to feel but little check by rcmo» 
one und two year old ihoots and branches, I val; or occafionally the pots with the plants 
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therein placed in the ground, anu me pui 
then carefully cracked or broken not to dif- 
turb the ball of earth, and the pieces re¬ 
moved with the fame care * and, in either 
method, filling in the earth clolely round the 
ball- 

The feafon for planting Vina is either in 
autumn, towards the latter enj of October 
or any time in November, or In the i'pring 
in Febuary, March, or beginning of April. 

They may be planted in anV light good 
rich earth of a garden, in commonVwith other 
wall-trees, in borders under foutlr walls, as 
aforefaid, or fuch as incline as a ;yh of a 
foutherly afpcdl as poffible. 

In planting the Vines in ready raifed full 
rooted plants, if deligned for a continued 
plantation, they may be planted five or fix, to 
eight or ten feet diftance ; in which, if but 
low walls, they ihould be allowed the great¬ 
er diftance ; that in default of height, for any 
confiderable upright training, it may admit 
of arranging the branches more horizontally ; 
but in high walls they can be trained in a 
more upright direction ; or fometirnes in wide 
vacant lpaces between wall trees, may plant 
a Vine in each fuch fpace, to be trained up¬ 
right between the trees; or Vines may be 
planted againft the front or ends of build¬ 
ings, of a fouth al’peft, open to fun, where 
having large l'cope to run or train the branch¬ 
es, they will extend and fpread confiderably, 
and produce large quantities of grapes in pro¬ 
portion ; and in all of which, thofe defigned 
to be taken up in the full ground for planting, 
ihould be removed with as full roots as pom- 
ble, and the whole retained, except pruning 
any cafual broken or mangled parts, occafi- 
oned in digging them up, or to ihorten any 
very long ftraggler; and any plants in pots 
defigned for planting, may be planted with 
the ball of earth about the roots entire, as 
before fuggefted ; giving the whole, as foon 
as planted, a moderate watering to fettle the 
earth clofe about the roots ; and then prune 
the {hoots to three, four, or more joints, in 
length, according to their ftrength, and nail 
them to the wall in regular order. 

But in planting Vines by unrooted cut¬ 
tings at once from the trees, in the places 
where they are always to {land, thefe, as not 
having immediate roots, fhould he planted 
only a foot afunder, ormuchclofer than the di- 
ilances above mentioned, for the rpady-raifed 
full-rooted plants, that there may be tire great¬ 
er chance, out of the whole, when rooted, 
and a little advanced in top gtowth, to make 
choice of the ftrongeft aud moil thriving 
plants for continuance. 

As# however, the general methods of raif- 


ing uie vines ny layers anu cuttings, planting 
and futuie management, are more fully re¬ 
lated below, in their propagation, &c. we re¬ 
fer thereto for further intimations in thefe par¬ 
ticulars. 

Vines arc alfo occafionally planted in cfpa- 
liers, and in vineyard rows, in warm dry 
funny lituations; in cfpaliers they may either be 
planted, a few of the forward ripening lojts, 
in aflcmblage with fome other choice ffpalier « 
trees, or arranged feparately : they fometirnes 
in fine warm feafons will ripen grapes in to¬ 
lerable perfection ; and in the vineyard order, 
to produce large quantities of grapes for mak¬ 
ing wine, &c. they are planted in fomc dry 
warm expofure and light dry foil, or on fome 
gently-floping iituation in the lull lun, in 
rows ten fret afunder, and a ranee of {lakes 
placed to each row on which to train the 
branches and ihoots ; and in which order of 
planting and training, they, when favourable 
forward fprings, warm fu/nmers, and a warm 
dry autumn, will fometirnes produce plenty of 
grapes in good maturity. 

Of their Pt opagation and Planting. 

The general propagation of grape Vines is 
either by layers or cuttings, as before obferv- 
ed : the method of increaie by layers is prac¬ 
ticed as follows : in autumn or winter make 
choice of ftrong prolific {hoots, of one or two 
years growth, ariling ffom near the ground, 
and ot the kind you would‘with to j>r<> r ''V-» 
gate; let thefe {hoots he bent down in the 
earth fix or eight inches deep at the pare 
where the laft fummer’s fhoot i (fined from ; 
this iliould be pegged down to pi event its 
being difhtrbed, and then {hortened at the top 
to two or three eyes; the next autumn fol¬ 
lowing the layers will be fufficienily furnifhed 
with roots for tranfplantation, when they 
may be cut from the parent plant, and placed 
where intended to remain: but to infurc the 
layer’s fuccefs by fuch removal, the laying is 
occafionally performed cither by bending the 
layer down into a large pot and earthed up, 
or trained through the hole at the bottom of 
the pot or pots, one layer in each ; in thefe 
they take root, and in the winter, if they are 
feparated from the mother plant, they may 
be turned out of the pot undiiturbcJ, and 
planted with the roots entire,* where it may 
be thought proper. 

But to inercafe this plant by cuttings of 
the one year’s {hoots taken oft* any time from 
the fall of the leaf till fpring ; in the cl/bico 
of which thofe of a ftrong vigorous growth, 
with the buds not far diftant from each other, 
ihould be preferred, obferving alfo 
fuch as have thick, turgid, blunt buds, as"* 
thefe arc moil prolific, avoiding thofe which 

are 
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ire not welt ripened, or have their buds 
pointed. In taking off fuch cuttings, it is 
proper where conveniently pra&icable, to cut 
them an inch or two in the former year’s 
wood, below the place where the laft year’s 
ihoot is produced from \ for at this joint the 
roots will more readily fpring out aud form 
the plant. Shortening the cuttings, in lengths 
of three, four, or five eyes, according to their 
diftanoe from each other : obferving, the cut¬ 
tings may Ire taken from the parent plant any 
time between November and February, and 
planted, or may be laid with their lower 
part irr the ground, and covered in hard wea¬ 
ther with litter, where they may remain till 
the fpring fenlbn of planting arrives, which is 
March or the beginning of April ; they Humid 
then he taken up, clcanlcd and planted where 
they are intended to remain, and pet feel 
thcniiclves, as they are not to be removed 
again, whether for walls or vineyard. 

The proper lituation tor Vines is a fouth 
afpeft, as full to the fun as poifible ; for in 
this countiy they require every beneficial 
afliflancc thereof to forward the growth of 
tire fruit and ripen it in fomc tolerable degree 
of petfcilioa and flavour ; which cannot be 
effected in anv other than a good fuutherly 
expofure, againfl a fouth wall, or occalion- 
ally in the vineyard, of a iimilar afpedt, train¬ 
ed to a ticillage, 6cc. therefore, in our inteu- 
plant Vines, ihould always allot them 
fomc Fid! louthcily walls, &c. or fuch as in¬ 
cline the moll fully to that expofute ; obfrrv- 
ing alfo the fame when detigned to plant 
any in the vineyard manner, in the open 
ground, in detached rows, trained to (takes, 
tkc. for which the‘fouth (ide of fomc gently 
riling ground would be eligible. 

With refpedt to foil (or the Vines, this 
ihould be attended to with fume confi- 
clcration : if the ground is of a wet nature, 
or a (trong (lift clay, it is the mod im¬ 
proper for thde plants, as the cuttings or 
layers will grow very luxuriant, but will pro¬ 
duce very ill-flavoured grapes, owing to the 
redundancy of moifture with .which the plants 
are laturated ; a rich light foil is therefore to 
be ptcierred; for, notwithftamimg the notion of 
many gardeneis, jn putting a lira turn of (tones, 
(n ick, rubbifh, &c. to impoverifh the (oil, with 
a view to reudar the V ines more prolific, or pat - 
ticuia i !y, by having thereby a dry warm bottom, 
to fotward the grow th, ripening, and improve 
the devour'of the grapes, it, although mlome 
degree may have the ddired effect, is knne- 
times apt to (limt the growth of the plants, 
at'*’ -etiuip the fruit to he fmall and trifling, 
whereas, if they have a rich dry foil, the (hoots 


will grow flrong, efpecially where they can 
have extent to run, and tne bunches will be 
proportionably farge and handfome. 

Tnc ground being ready for the reception 
of the Vines, cither in ready raifed full rooted 
young plants*from a nurfery, &c. plant them 
againfl the feiuth wall, five or lix to eight or 
ten feet di(lance : or if cuttings, let them be 
planted agairjl the wall, at about fix inches 
afunder, a my at fuch a depth as but one eye of 
the cutting/may appear above ground, ob- 
ftrving to nrefs the ground tight about them, 
and if thejleafou proves dry, let them occa- 
fionalb '.\flvc a little water. 

■ fJTto llrikc cuttings of Vines as expediti- 
oully as poflible, well roored, and in foine ad¬ 
vanced top growth for final planting againfl 
walls, as above, rccourfe may be had to the 
afliflancc of a (love; therefore where there 
is the conveniency of a (love, in February the 
cuttings may be planted each in a middling pot, 
and plunged in the bark-bed ; here they will 
quickly take root, and in the courfe of the 
lummer make a very great progrefs, fo much 
as to gain a year of thofe planted in the com¬ 
mon ground, obferving, as the pots are filled 
with roots, to (hift the plants with balls into 
others of a fi'/.e larger, and this fhould not 
be omitted when occafionally ncceffary; the 
plants thus forwarded ihould in autumn be 
; inured to the open air, and turned out of the 
i pots with their balls into the places where they 
I are intended to remain. 

With refpetfl to the afpedf rhefe plants re¬ 
quire, let it be always remembered, that all 
afpedts arc improper fot grape Vines, except-' 
ing the fouth and fouth-weft, as in other 
fituadons fcarccly any bunches will ripen in- 
this cloudy changeable climate. 

General Management after planting. 

When the cuttings, &c. begin to (hoot, let' 
them be examined, and leave only two of the 
bed (hoots'ed rhe year, if fo many arife, thofe 
which appear the llrongcft fhould be chofen ; 
about a month after, the (hoots will have made 
fome progrefs, fo as to (how which is likely to 
be the ftrongeft ; this (hoot Ihould be preferved, 
carefully nailing it againfl the wall, to prevent 
its being broke by the wind, obferving to rub 
off the other ; in the couife of the lummer, as 
the (hoot advances, continue to keep it nailed 
up, ar.d let all lateral (hoots be dripped off as 
they are produced; this, with keeping the 
ground elm from weeds, and occafionally 
watering in diy weather, is all that the 
plants require in their fummet ’s management: 
and in autumn, when the leaves turn yellow 
and begin lo drop, the (hoot which has been, 
referved ihould be topped down to two eyes; 
&■ and 
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ami thefe will produce (hoots the fucceeding bafe the flavour of the bciries. When the 
l'ummcr. grapes are approaching to ripenefs, they fliould 

The fpving following, the? borders may be guarded from the ravages of birds, wafps, 
be enriched and dug up, fo as not to dif- anil other infeiHs : they may be protested 
tnrh the roots of the Vines: in April and from birds, by placing a net over the Vine; 
Mav the (hoots now produced fipm the eyes but this prevents not the wafps, See. from 
winch were left will he of a ronfiderable preying on the fiuit; therefore, to hinder 
length, each Ihould be tacked tefehe wall to thefe in feCls from making their depredations, 
prevent their being broke by thefwinds, rub- provide fome fine crape, which being cut f to 
bing off all lateral (hoots as they lire produc- a proper (ize, hags may be made fo to* tit 
ed, and this work fliould be reported occa- the principal bunches: black crape is beft, 
finnally, till the (hoots have done growing, as it is of a colour which abforhs tlic rays 
ohfcivingto keep the ground entirely free from of light, and aflifts, by its warmth, the ripen- 
weeds during the fummer. The Novka^rfol- ing of the bunches. But as our climate will 
lowing, thcoperation of pruning (houldbe^vr T not fufficiently ripen the finer forts of grapes, 
formed by (hortening the weakeft of the (hoots I lhall concifely mention the method of ob- 
to two or three eyes, and letting the (Irongeft tabling them in perfection, and for fuller par- 
be left to four, fix or eight eyes, according to titulars refer to the articles, Forcing Houses, 
its flrength; for if the principal fhoot is very Stoves, &c. 
firong, the greater length fliould it be cut to. Forcing Grape Vines. 

and the more probability there is of its pro- Various buildings have been contrived to 
ducing fruit the fucceeding fummer. effedt the ripening of thofe kind of grapes. 

The fame care will be required the third year, which cannot be effedlcd in the open ground, 
&c. for in April or May, according to the for- as likewife for die earlier forts to be fit for 
wardnefs of the feafon, the (hoots of the Vines the table in May, June, or July. The con- 
will have made fome progrefs, which fliould (Irudlion of thefe kinds of buildings are dif- 
be properly attended to ; this is by difplacing ferciit, though all anfwering the, lame pur- 
all unneceftary (hoots, leaving none but thofe pofe : fome arc conftrudled with flues rang- 
which have the appearance of producing ing within the wall where »thc Vines are 
bunches, or furniftiing (hoots for die fuc- trained up ; but as the Vines would receive 
ceeding vear; thefe mould be laid clofe to more heat at times by biing elofer to the wall 
the wall in a regular manner; for, if ncgledl- than is proper, a lattice wdrk is general^* 
cd, the firft violent wind may break them off, detached therefrom, to which the branches 
and if not, the (hoots will foon run into con- are trained, and the whole is covered with a 
fufion ; the omiffion of this neceflary work range of (loping glafs ; but the more common 
will alfo be attended with other bad confe- method is to train them under the (loping 
qucnccs, for the growth of the bunches will glaflcs of die pine-apple (love, the Vines arc 
be retarded, and the (hoots, intended for the generally planted clofe on the outildc, and 
fupply of the next year, will be fo much (ha- trained in through holes contrived for the. 
dowed and (lopped in their growth as to purpofe; in fuch places there is a certainty of 
prevent the wood from obtaining its proper the grapes ripening in pertedlion, obferving 
ripenefs, fo as to be able to furnifh good fruit- occafionally to train frefh (hoots from with - 
ful (hoots in future. The fame attention out in autumn or winter, that there may be 
fhould be paid the Vines in the following no want in the choice of wood ; their manage* 
months, obferving to keep them nailed up as ment differs but little from thofe of the com- 
they advance, dilplacing all ufelefs, (haggling moil walls, therefore needs no repetition, 
anti lateral (hoots. As they are produced in The other fpccies of Vines are thofe which 
Auguft, the extremities of the fruit-bearing more excite curiofity than are of real ufc. 
branches may be (hortened, as alfo thofe 2. Vitis Labrufca. 

which have run out of bounds to a very Jvy-lcaved American Vine.] Hath a climb-, 

great length ; this (lopping the (hoots will ing (talk, furnifhed with large? trilobate, heart- 
aifift the bunches to fwell their berries out, (haped leaves, downy on their underfide 
and forward their ripening; and if that or and indented on their edges; the (lowers are 
the former month proves very dry and hot, let produced in bunches, and are fucceeded by 
them be moderately watereil: this will keep round rough flavoured black fruit, 
the Vine in a dudlilc (late, and be a great 3. Vitis vulpina. 

addition towards increafing the fize of the Fox-fccnted Virginia Grape.] The leaves 

hunches; but when die fruit is full grown, are large and fmooth on both Tides, of a 11&&- 
watering ihould W difufcil, as it would dc- (haped figure with indented edges ; thd flowers^ 

grow 
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grow In bunches, and are fucceeded by black/ The fpecics are, 
berries of a very difagreeable (linking fla-j r. Volkai^eria aculcata. 


vour. 

4 Vitis laciniofa. 

Laciniated , or Cut, Parjley-leaved Canada 
I'inc.] The leaves of this fort are finely 
divided; the fiem is thick, bearing ftrong 
(hoots; but the fruit is of no account. 

,5- Vitis arborea . 

Tree, Pinnated-leaved Carolina Vine.] The 
ftan more ercCl, but the fhoots rather weak ; is 
admired for the beauty of its leaves, which arc 
uipradccompounJ, of a fine green colour, and 
computed of a multitude of delicate foliolcs ; 
the flowers come out in bunches from the 
wings of this (talks, and are fuccccded by ber¬ 
ries of the fizc and form of pepper. 

All thefe fpecics are propagated by cuttings, 
layers, or fuckers. 

!Tender Kinds for the Hot-houfc. 

6. Vitis indica. 

Indian Villofe-leavcd Vine.] Heart-fhaped, 
indented leaves, villous-hairy underneath; 
and raccmotis tendiils. 
y. Vitis trifoliata. 

'Three-leaved Indian Vine.] Trifoliate leaves, 
with loundifh folioles. 

Thefe two Indian Vines are preferved in 
fome curious ftove collections for variety; 
ami arc propagated by feed, and by layers 
and cuttings vcgetat&l in a hot-bed, or the 
'V-Mk-bed in the ftove; and managed as other 
woody exotics of that department. 
VdLKAMERIA. 

Volkameria. 

A genus, furniftiing, for the ftove, two 
exotic trees from the Indies, of moderate 
growth, garniilied with oblong-oval and 
oval leaves; and inonopetalous, ringent, ir- 
legular flowers, fucceedctl by rounuifh ber- 
lies. 

Clafs and order, Didynamia Angiofptrmia 
Charatlers.] Cai.yx, monophyllous, tur¬ 
binate, with the border five-parted. Co¬ 
rolla, monopetalous, ringent, with a cy- 
lindric tube double the length of the calyx, 
divided in the border into five fub-equal feg- 
ments. Stamina, two very long and two 
fhortcr filaments, and fimple antherac. Pis- 
TU.I.UM, a four-cornered gerinen, flender 
flyle, with a hffid ftigma. Pericarpium, 
a roundifh four-furrowed, bilocular bacca, 
with a Angle nut in each loculus. 
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Prickly Jamaica Volkameria.] Rifes with 
a. woody ftem and difFufed flender branches, 
fifteen feet high or more, garnifhed with ob- 
long-oval-lanceolate fhining leaves; fpines at 
the rudiments of the petioles; apd umliels 
of flowers aft the fides of the branches. 

2* Volkameria inermis. 

LuarmedHer Smooth Indian Volkameria.] 
R lies with •£ fhrubby ftem, and upright white 
branches, without fpines, feveral feet high; 
garnifhed’ with oval leaves, in whorls ; and 
flowers r h long peduncles, (landing ere#. 

, h thefe fpecies require the protediion of 
a ftove, efpecially in winter ; in which a plant 
or two of each will form an agreeable variety. 
They are propagated by cuttings in May 
or June, planted in pots plunged in a moderate 
hot-bed, in Which they will foon emit roots 
below and (boot at top; and fhouid then, 
when a little advanced in growth, be tranf- 
planted into feparate pots; and plunged again 
m a hot-bed or bark-bed to aflift their frcfli 
rooting, and forward them in growth before 
the approach of winter, when they fhouid be 
placed on the ftove; and have the general 
culture of fimilar woody plants of the ftove 
colle#ion. 

VOLUBILIS caulis. 

A twining or winding-climbing ftem. 
Volubilatc ftems are fuch as ateend fpirally 
round the ftem or branches of other plants, 
or round one another, or round flakes, or 
any tiling fimilar they meet with in the courfe 
of their extending growth; exemplified in 
honcy-fuckle, hops, runner kidney beans, &c. 

Thefe ftems in different forts, of plants 
wind in different directions either to the left, 
according to the apparent diurnal motion of 
the fun, as in honcyfuckle, hop, and black 
bryony; or to the right, as in kidney-bean, 
convolvulus, and Malabar night-fhade. 

As many of our garden plants, both hardy 
and tender kinds and woody and herbaceous-, 
are volubilatc climbers, fome mounting fpil 
rally upon fupport feveral feet high ; they 
fhouid all be allowed proper fupport accord¬ 
ingly, of flakes, or poles, &c. proportioned to 
their extent of growth ; and fome of the hardy- 
kinds, extenfive growers, mayVb& placed to 
twine round the branches of trees and fhrubs, 
&c. 
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W ACKENDOR FI A. (jf&knuhrfia.) 

This genus confifts of two African 1 
flowery perennials for the grecn-honle, with 
thick, tuberous, fibrated, red roots, feftfoi^gup 
fpear-fhaped, channeled, plaited leaves, mi 
half a foot to two feet long, by two or three 
inches broad, and amidfl them, upright flower- 
ftems, three or four feet high in the firft fort ; 
the other about a foot, producing hexapeta- 
lous triandrous flowers, terminating the top in 
a thyrfe and panicles; having fpathaceous, bi¬ 
valve calyxes, a corolla of fix oblong petals, 
three (landing creel, and three fpreading; 
with three fpreading flamina ; a roundifh tri¬ 
angular germen, and declining ftyle; fucceed- 
cd by an 0V3I- triangular, tniocular capfule, 
with three feeds. 

Clafs and order, Triandria Monogynia, 

The fpecies are, 

I. WackenDORFIA thyrflflora. 
Thyrfe-flowering JVackendorfia Large, long, 
fpear-ihaped leaves, five-nerved and channel¬ 
ed : and tall lingle ftems, terminated by a 
thyrfe fpike of yellow flowers. 

2 . W ACKENDORFIA 
Panicle-flowering JVackendorfia .] Shorter 
fword-fpcar-lhaped trinervous leaves, and 
Ihort dividing flower ftalks, producing panicle- 
(pikes of purple flowers. 

3. Wackf.VDOR.fiA umbellata. 

Um b <• !-fl owe ring fi'ackendorfia.] Flowers 
produced in umbels ; the umbels two-parted. 

Thcle are deiirablc ornamental flowering 
plants, very deferving of admittance in the 
green-houfc collection: they being tender, re¬ 
quire protection in winter ; keep them in pots 
of light, fandy, loamy mould, and give them 
the common culture of other herbaceous ex¬ 
otics of fimilar temperature ; they will (boot 
up flover-ftalk/l annually in rhe fpring, and 
flower verv’agreeably in July and Auguft, 
and are propagated by off-fets, root-fuckers, 
and by feed. 

WALKS. 

Garden Walks may be confidered as both 
of the ufcful and ornamental kind ; in all gar¬ 
dens Walks are neccffary and ufeful, both 
for communication with the different diftridts 
and compartments, and for dividing the ground 
into proper divifions in any particular order 
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required, as well as for occafional pleafurablc 
walking for health and recreation ; and ormf- 
inental Walks in a plcafuie ground, gene¬ 
rally more fpacious than the common nccef- 
fary Walks of a kitchen garden, are rcquiliie 
in conformity with the other decorative com¬ 
partments of that diUriel, both to form variety 
in the compofition of the general plan, and for 
communication with, ami the pleafure of 
walking through, the various departments to 
enjoy the profpedt of the beauty of their dif- 
fcient or varied arrangements, and the diver- 
fificil growths of their refpeclive plants, trees, 
fliruhs, flowers, and fruits, &e. 

Of the generally neccffary ufcful Walks, ma y 
be confidered all tbofe of the kitchen-garden, 
requifite both for dividing the ground into re¬ 
gular quarters, borders, &c. and for commu¬ 
nication to the different parts of the ground, 
and from one part to another, as occaiion 
may require; and in which a Walk fhouj^, 
generally he continued all round the gsrtftu 
next to the boundary wall, hedge, or other 
fence, having a wide border ranging imme¬ 
diately clofe along under the faid boundary 
fence; and the Walk extended clofe parallel 
to the border, four or five to eight or ten feet 
wide according to the general ground ; and if 
ibis is confiderable, one or moie crofs Walks 
of fimilar dimenfions will be neccffary; or 
fometimes where a kitchen-garden and plea- 
fure-ground arc connected, or both in one, as 
it were, the principal Walks fhould be more 
capacious than in a common kitchen garden, 
having a handfome bolder on each fide ; and 
fometimes, if this general garden is of ionic 
confiderable width, a middle Walk is occa- 
fionally adopted, extending right through the 
middle of the ground, bounded on each fide 
alfo with a fpacious border; and which dif¬ 
ferent borders may be allotted both for Come 
finall cfculcnt plants, and a variety of flowers 
occafionally, as may be thought neccffary, in 
confederation of economy and ornament. 

The general Walks of a kitchen garden 
fhould commonly be gravel, cfpecially the 
mod common walks in which much oc^a-, 
fional wheel-barrow work may be required uf 
the buftnefit of bringing in dung, earth, or 
other requiiires, and wheeling out rubbith of 
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the garden, &c, on -which occafions grafs 'cious gravel Walk fhould range clofc par- 
Walks would not be eligible, as they would allel to the main dwelling, and thence cx- 
be much cut and defaced; and liable to be tended in a proper width and direction into 
wet, fwatnpy, and very damp in winter, though the interior of the garden and plantation ; or, 
fometimes grals walks are adopted in feme according to fomc dcftgns, a grand Walk, 
particular parts of a pleafure-kitchcn-garden gravel or grSfs, is extended from the above 
by way of vaiicty, and for occafional foft parallel Walk, right forward in front of 
walking in funimer; but gravel, where con- the principal^ habitation, either in a ftraight 
vdhiently attainable, is greatly preferable for line, or eafy winding diretSlion ; bounded on 
the general walks ; or fometimes for common each fide eiuicr with a border and adjoining 
Walks in a kitchen-garden, &c. in default of lawn, or more agreeably with an elegant 
gravel, dry road foil is fuhflituted; that is, fit rubbery, or fpacious borders of flowers 
the ferapings of gravelly turnpike roads, flio- and cufiotis fliruhs: in other plans is led 
veiled up in wet weather, and lying till dry, off the right and left round the outward 
will make fil m dry walks at all leafons. boundary of a noble lawn, in front of a fpa- 

ln a general plea hire-ground the different cious bank or border of flowers, or fh rubbery 
all. s inav be coniidered principally both as plantation, either generally in a moderate fei- 
ornamcntal in appearance, and requifue in pontine order, or ftraight as the general plan 
diveilitying the genetal plan, as well as tie- of the ground may admit ; or alio conducted 
(diary for occafional pica lure walking, and toward, and into fome lide or boundary fhrub- 
for communication with and to the different buy, for fhady, flickered and private walk- 
tiilirnMs ; and fhould generally, in the princi- ing; and carried on gently winding in an 
pal tonfpicuous divilions, be more fpacious cafy natural manner, through the extent of 
and elegant than the general Walk of a com- the plantation, cither in continuation round 
mon kitchen-garden, juft above ronfidcrcd; the general garden, or that of a conne&cd 
may he ten to fifteen feet wide, or more; or plantation, extending to a park, &cc. and with 
gland walks extending immediately p.ir;tl- other limilar Walks within the limits of the 
lei to or from, the habitation, are fometimes general plcafure-ground, branching off at pro- 
twentv or thirty feet wide : and which general per intervals vaiiedly, to other different di- 
Walks in this garden fhould be principally ftridts internaliv ; fome under the ihade of 
of the belt gravel for dry and firm walking at groves, thickets, or Ihrubberies ; others in 
an ivafons ; or in lome particular diftriefs may more open and airy compartments, between 
have a fpacious grafs Walk for occafional fpacious grafs diviiions and detached fhrub- 
lumliter walking, cr fomc arranged between berv clumps, gentlv winding in a varied di¬ 
elegant flu ubbei ics, rows of trees, or in open rediion, fo as to cujov the pieafurc of agreea- 
groves, for fhady walking in the above l’eafoii; ble prufpc&s in tlie different arrangements of 
alfo, fometimes fund Walks in iiiady planta- fttrubbcrics, groves, flower-hot ders, grafs- 
titois. lawns, water, 6 cc. and in the vaiious growths 

Respecting the mode of arrangement and of the different forts of trees, fliruhs and flow- 
difpohtion ot Walks in the pieafurc-ground, ers in their fcvcr.il allotted compartments ; and 
tliev tnav be various according to fancy, 01 thus the Walks of a general pieafurc-ground 
conformably to 'he general plan; either at- m.ty lie led in va: ions an alignments and difpofi- 
ranged in a vaiicd ftrpentim* wav, in gentle turns, according to the extent and order of the 
windings, as the mofi < hatadferiltic agreeable general plan, either conformably to the more 
to modern defigns, or extended in fit.tight modern natural imitation, or in the ancient 
lines, either in gettcial or in particular <li- 11 \ !e in ftraight lines. 

lit ivVts, correfpotuleni to the genual plan of the The general gravel Walks in a pleafurc- 
ganlen : but in principal gardens, a natural ground fhould be formed ot the bell fort of 
imitation in varied gentle icrpeniiue turns is tlie niiddiing-fi/.ed gravel, t\ot loo flue nor 
more generally adopted as the moll agieeably roughly large, and fuch as wi\ f bin d well, ami 
pleating and entertaining , though in limited remain firm and dry in all weaTTTers and i’ea- 
flluaiions or fmall gardens, as there may not ions of the year; and of the belt colour, ac¬ 
he proper l’copc for any particular variation, cording to what different places alloid, wliieli 
common ftraight Walks continued round and in fome places is high coloured, in abounding 
acrol's the garden may fometimes be the moll with a natural mixture of yellowiih, rcdbiiii 
conveniently eligible, or occafionally varied or biownifh-vellow, light iaudv loam, which 
frym ftraight to fevpcntinc, to eil'edt the gicater not only heightens the colour of the Walks, 
SaricfV. but proves of a binding natme, fixing the 

Generally in every plcafure-ground a fpa- pebbles of the gravel flr.nlv and even, for cafy 
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«nd agreeable walking; in other places the 
C ravel is fometimes deftitutefof any binding 
material, conf.fting wlwlly of loofe pebbles 
which never bind firmly in the Walk, but 
remain fcatteringly loofe on the furface, un- 
eafy to walk upon ; and which kind of gravel 
ihould generally be blended with fome fort of 
binding land, or a portion of li|;ht dry fandy 
loam, where attainable, fo as, when formed 
into a Walk, to render it more fixedly bind¬ 
ing, with a firm even furface. 

Preparatory to the formation of gravel 
Walks, the earth of the allotted fpa^eS Ihould 
be excavated fix or eight inches depth or Rjore, 
to admit of a proportionable depth of gravel; 
and previous to laying the gravel, the bound¬ 
ary edge of the .Walk Ihould be formed re¬ 
gular, either where bound with an adjoining 
grafs lawn, plats, or other grafs compart¬ 
ments, by cutting the edges thereof even ac¬ 
cordingly ; or fome occalionally planted with 
edgings of box or thrift, or fometimes with 
narrow verges of grafs, as may be convenient 
or thought eligible in diftetent fituatiuns, con¬ 
formable to the plan of the garden ; the gra¬ 
vel fliould then be laid ; or, where convenient, 
may previoufly lay fome rough dry rubble in 
the bottom two or three inches thick, which 
will keep the Walk drier above, laying the 
gravel upon this the proper thickncfs, with 
file furface gradually rounding, treading it 
down evenly, rake it l'mootb, and give a good 
rolling acrofs and long ways, with a heavy 
iron or ftone roller. See Gravel Walks. 

Where grafs Walks are intended, they 
fliould generally be of fome tolerably fpacious 
width, not in'narrow trifling flips, but at 
leafl ten or twelve feet wide, or double that, 
or more, in large pleafurc-grounds: and as to 
their proper lituation this may be varied, 
cither fometimes near the habitation, or fome 
more internally diftant; accommodating it to 
their general purpofes, as being principally 
for fummer walking in dry weather; and oc- 
cafionally alfo for ornament; and may either 
be arranged, fome in'ftraight lines, or otners 
moderately ferpentiued on tlie tides, or the 
whole gently winding, and generally bounded 
either with noble broad borders of flowers, or 
with a handfortrc Hoping fhruhbcry, or fome 
extended between rows of ornamental trees, 
either diflin£f or in groves, tec. and in their 
formation they may either be laid with grafs 
turf (fee Turf), tfpcoially in Walks of mode¬ 
rate extent, or where too conlidcvably exten- 
flve lor turfing, the fward may be formed by 
towing grafs Iced in fpring, fummer, or au- 
tutno, which will quickly come up, and foon 


form a clofe green fward ; obferving, previous 
to either method, the ground fliould be pro¬ 
perly prepared, by neccflary levelling, tread¬ 
ing and raking, &c. forming the furface firm 
and even; then cither lay turf, beating it well 
down to form a clofe fmooth furface, or 
fow grafs feed of a proper clean fort, fow- 
ing it confiderably thick and regularly in 
every part; then rake it evenly into the ground, 
and afterwards, when the furface is quite dry, 
roll it regularly with a moderate roller, to 
fmooth the furface and clofe the earth more 
cffe&ually over the feed. See Grass. 

Sand Walks are fometimes introduced in 
plcafurc-grounds, in particular diliriiSts, ami 
occalionally under fhady plantations, and for 
wood Walks, tic. in thickets, and as in 
which lituation, either land or gravel Walks 
are apt to he over-tun with mofs, the fund 
Walks can be more calily and expeditioufly 
feuffle-hoed over than gravel, to deftroy the 
mofs, and then raked clean and even ; or 
fometimes where fund Walks arc over-run 
with a liiort, green, carpet mofs, they ara 
permitted to remain in that ilate, both to ef- 
fc£t a more rural variety, and for foft walk¬ 
ing to the feet under fhade, in die heat of 
fummer; obferving, however,, where fund 
Walks arc intended, Ihould procure fand of 
a dry, folid, binding nature, not a loofe quick 
fand, which would never bind firm for folid ^ 
walking; and in forming the Walks, obfefvc 
nearly the fame method as for thefe of gravel. 

With refpedl to the general management ot 
Walks— 

Thofe of gravel fliould be kept always 
neatly clean by occafional weeding and fweep- 
ing; and fiequcnt rolling with an iron or 
done roller, once or twice a week in fummer, 
or fometimes oftencr when the furface appeals 
loofe and difordcrly, occafioncd either in very 
dry weather, or after much rain, when fhouid 
generally give a good rolling to fettle ail ine¬ 
qualities, and render the furfa e fmooth and 
firm; giving alfo occafional rolling in dry 
open weather in winter and fpring : and when 
die furface is become foul, or mo fly, or full 
of fmall weeds, the gravel ihould be turned in 
the lpiing in March or April, by digging up 
the Walk a fmall depth, turning the furfaca 
clean down, and the frefh bottom gravel to 
the top, treading, raking, and rolling it di- 
rcdlly, and will then have a frefh clean fur- 
face tor the fpring and fummer. See Graved 
Walks. 

And grafs Walks fhouid have the fward al¬ 
ways kept clofe and even by frequent mojv*^ 
ing, fweeping and rolling in fpring and fum- 
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mer, from March or April until O(Sober or 
November; and in winter occafional poling 
and rolling are neceflary in dry open wea¬ 
ther ; poling with a long pliant pole to fcattcr 
the worm-cad earth, and then rolled with a 
wooden or other roller to clean up the Scat¬ 
tered earth by adhering thereto, thereby both 
cleans the furfacc, and fettles the fward clofe, 
firift, and fmooth. See Grass. 

WALLS. 

Garden Walls. 

Walls in gardens are of great utility, efpe- 
cially in fomc particular didri&s, fuch prin¬ 
cipally as that ot the kitchen-garden, or where 
the kitchen and plcalure-ground are all with¬ 
in the fame general boundary, and in other 
didricts occahonally ; ferving both as an out¬ 
ward fence againd the invalion and depreda- 
tions of inteilnpcrs, and as a defence or 
(belter againd cold cutting blads, and tem- 
pdluous winds ; and of great importance for 
the advantage of having Wall-fruit-trees 
trained thereto, whereby to obtain the pro¬ 
duction of their refpedtive fruits in the mod 
early and improved date of maturity in the 
fulled degree of perfection. 

Bur, for ’CVall-trees, garden Walls are of 
particular utility, efpecially as many of our 
tenderer forts of fruit-trees, without having 
the aid of being trained to warm Walls, 
would not produce fruit in mature ripenefs in 
this country ; fuch particularly as peaches, 
nedlarines, apricots, vines, figs, See. all which 
generally require a fituation againd the bed 
fouthcrly Walls, &c. and to which have 
their branches tiaiued clofe in a regular ex¬ 
panlion, in order to receive the full advantage 
of the warm dicker thereof, from cutting cold 
in the fpring when in earlv bloifom, and the 
young fiuit fetting, as well as to enjoy the 
< fl'cntially neceflary benefit of the full fun in 
fpring, fummer, and autumn, ro forward'and 
improve the growth of the laid fruit, in the 
different forts, in the mod effectual manner 
and requifite degree of perfection, as to at¬ 
tain period t maturity of lipenefs in the proper 
feafon, and with their peculiar tiehnefs of 
flavour. 

.Likewife it may be ohferved, that, l y the 
aid of Walls, many or all ot our common 
hardy fruit-trees, although they War trim 
abundantly in good maturity upon common 
detached uandards, are product!ve of their 
refpedtive fruits, both curlier and in fonic fu- 
^or degree of perfedtion in li/.e, heautv, 

‘ goodnefs of flavour; and where any prin- 
“ ljprts arc trained againtl fotith, or fouth- 

.. andVaft Walls, the fruit ripens in the 

moll early maturity, and generally, both in 
the eatly and later kinds, acquire a dill more 


improved ftate.of full perfeaion and good 
flavour, fome ft* immediate eating, others for 
keeping a (hotter or longer rime; as in the 
principal varieties of cherries, choicer forts of 
plums, and the capital varieties of the fined 
eating pears,*both fummer, autumn, and win¬ 
ter kinds ; as likewife fome eftimable forts of 
the bed eating fummer and autumn apples, &c 
and in all of which forts of hardier fruit-trees 
fome being planted againd full fouth Walls* 
produce the earlied and bed flavoured ‘fruit* 
and others planted on Walls of wed and 
eaflerly afpedts, and on north Walls, are 
productive of fruit in fucceffional and late 
maturity. 

So that garden Walls, befides their utility as 
boundary fences, are of particular advantage 
in affording the opportunity of planting and 
training Wall-trees of the choiced varieties 
of the refpedtive fpecies, for obtaining the 
fruit in fuperior perfedtion; and for the fur¬ 
ther advantage thereof, fometimes in places 
where there is eligible fcope of ground on the 
outlide of the boundary Walls, to admit of 
having an outward flip of ground, fifteen to 
twenty or thirty feet width or more, inclofed 
with an outer paling fence, or an hecWe and 
ditch, both ildes of the Walls are fumifhed 
with Wall-trees ; likewife in gardens of fome 
contiderable extent, internal crofs-Walls arc 
alio fometimes crcdted principally for Wall 
trees, whereby to have a larger collection of 
the belt varieties of the different forts planted 
on both ildes of the faid Walls ; as in the 
fcveral different forts ufually«trained in Wall- 
trees, they may be fuited to.different afpedts 
m the tenderer and common hardy kinds, by 
planting fome on fouth Walls, others oil 
licit and call afpedts, and fome on north 
Walls; however, obferving generally, that 
either in lingle boundary Walls, which arc 
coniiderably the molt general, or in fuch as r 
by means of an outlide inclofed flip, admit 
of planting on both tides, or alfo in crofs 
Wails, (hould allot titofe of fouth afpedts lor 
t!ie rhoicdl forts of fruit, both of tenderer ar.d 
haidy kinds, ludi as peaches, nedtaiincs, apri¬ 
cots, vines, bgs, ot the former; and of the 
latter, fome bell cherries. phut* and pears; 
and others of all the forts may lV planted on 
vv °h anf l ea A afpedts ; and fome tons, of the 
latter, alfo on north Walls, efpecially fome 
fummer pe.-^s to ripen later in fucccffion, 
iikewife plums and morello cherries, for the 
tame occafions. See Wall-Trees. 

Rdpedting the proper forts of gaidrn 
] Walls, they may cither be biick, as the moft 
.Ictirable for Wall-trees, or of ftone, accoid- 
as thele materials can be the mod con- 


in 


venicntly obtained in di tic rent places ; or in 
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default of brick or fionc W.ails both as fences Wall-trees, and the fruit will ripen in gor.il 
and for Wall-trees, clofe lining paling, of wood, perfe&ion, though probably not quite fo foon 
fix to feven or eight feet high, may be Cub- in their refpedlive feafons, as thofc again(l 
ftituted ; but where Wall-trees are a princi- brick-Walls, which arc generally of a warm- 
pal object, brick Walls are much preferable er nature, lor accelerating and improving the 
to thole of ftone, efpeciaily *as the moitar- growth of the fruit. 

joints of the biick-work, being at fmall and Concerning the pofition of arrangement of 
equal regular diftanccs, affords the greater ad- Walls, where Wall-trees are intended,—if the 
vantage, in training the branches of the trees lituation is not particularly limited, and the to 
more effedlually in proper regulatity, l>y is lcope for choice, they ihould generally, in 
means of having the continued opportunity o! the principal "Walls, range call and well, and 
nailing into the laid joints at any diflanees or rhe others north and fouth, or both as ncaiiv 
lengths, as mav be ncccfiary, or alfo occa- in thole diicclions as pollihlc, for the advau- 
iionally into the inicks, whete not of the very tage of having the greater benefit of the fm 
hard-burned kinds ; o’peciailv hv having and in which it would he eligible to have the 

proper Wall-nails, ihort and robufl, which principal Walls, or inch as range eall and 

will generally admit of driving into mofl well, of greater extent than the others, uhue 
forts of common bricks ; and widt h advan- the lituation admits, in order to obtain the 
fages are not fo attainable in Hone Walls, advantage td having a mote cnnl.dcr.ihic ex- 
in which the joints are not generally either lo tenfion ol a loutii aipcdl, tor the ttees of tie* 
frequent or fo regularly diilant to admit cl choicer lorts c»r truit, and tueh as will 
nailing the branches with equal regularity, a;; ripen fiecly without hemg trained to Wall., 
above; however, as in many places tfone ot that expofure, couiift ing of poache.,, nect.,- 
Walls may be more convenient!v attainable rincs, apricots, grapes, and figs, as formerly 
titan brick, in regard to the acquirement of intimated; and likevvife for many vat ictie* oi 
the material ftone for their erection, ami in the piineipal forts ol cur h.u.iv fruits, paiti- 

whiclt cafe where dcligncd to have Wall-j i ulat Iv lome of the lupet ior vaiV ties ol chci- 

trecs, if would be advifablc to have the Walks j ries, prime lotfs ot pluitn-^ and fine eating 
faced with moderate fixed ftones, as tegular ! t/ears , hotii oJ" the lumrm t and aurumii kiln's 
in form, ami equal as poliibic, ior the greater j tor prelent eating ; anrl lome choked winter 
opportunity of tiic mortar-joints oc< lining at i pears, to attain greater peifcclion in growth 
linall diftances, to admit of nailing the branch- and flavour, to gather lor keeping till «w inter, 
t-s in regular order. alfo for lome early currants and goofcfxi- 

In regard to dimenfions in lieight, &c. for rics : and the m rth and fouth ranging WJis, 
garden Walls, ahey fhould not be lefs than of ea (1 and well alpects, ate eligible againlt 
eiglit or ten feet high, both as a general out- which to have tiecs of many varieties oi the 

ward fence, and for the advantage of having above forts of fruit in a lecoudary order ; 

"Wall-trees, and for which l itter occafion, tome to ripen in fuctiflton ior auuimn fup- 
anv inrended internal crofs Walls fhciiJd he j)ly, and otiicrs, as lome lieft foits ot late au- 
jiearly the fame height, or not lets than eight tuntn and good wintt r pears, to lay up in 
feet; and in general about fourteen inches, the fruitcry tor attaining iucceilioiial maturity 
or a btick and halt tiiiek in brick-work ; in the winter fcaloti, from November ami 

though fmm times brick Walls ct lower di- . December, till March, A pi il, ot May, in hit¬ 

men:.nr.s arc only nine inches or one brick jtcient varieties; and the Walls of a north 
k'tty/.h tiri'’., above gtound, but in expofre alpect feive for Wall-trees of lcvei.il Juris 
1 .malices f* odd not t>e Ids than a btick and »f common hardy fuminer and autumn cat- 
h.:lf, oti.crvv ile wwdd he liable to he over* ing Iruir, to ripen in later fu< ceftion, as ehcr- 
tnrius! hv imnetMut.-s vv*nf.i ; and iioiic Walls iics, plums, and peats ; ami lor any ct the 
fi.omd go.yM.dlv be timber than thofc ot! large hard pears that ate ptoper principally 
btick, as tfchave not the advantage of th • for baking and flawing, &*■. likevvife for late 
general regular tie or bond, as in brick-work currants, t<c. See a till of the different lot 
Walls. of fruit, times of lipening, and methods of 

Or, as before intimated, where there arc any planting and managing the ttees as above, in 
good elolc-boatilcd palings, they may alfo be the Wall-tree order, under their reipciSlive 
eligibly ufed, ag.dnft wliicn to plant and Main genera, bee alio W Ai.i.-TaJ.Ks. 

"Wali-tict a ; being of proper height, hx or In building gulden \\ ,ilis, thole deligi^'d 
eight feet, and ti.c pales or boarding clofeiv for Wall-trees ihould gtneially he buijt u-iiu; 
joined, and with an even timme, to a<ltnit of (tiaight, not in f weeps or curves asdometnnes 
training U>c branches clot.: and tegular; and pi act tied, on a fuppofit ion of affording gt eater 
*jji which may occafionally have any foils cl fheiter to ionic pthitipul forts of trees planted 

6 therein. 
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therein, hut have not the tlefired effeCt of the 
intention, in regard to protecting the blofforo 
and young fruit ; for there is generally a par¬ 
ticular c urrent of {harp cutting air, circulat¬ 
ing in thofe curvattires or bendings, more 
hurtful to the early bloom, See. than occurs 
on ftraight Walls ; it is therefore always ad- 
vilahle to range the Walls wholly ftraight or 
in one continued regular extent, according as 
the {iteration may admit, and in which the 
Wall-trees will generally be the moft fuccefs- 
ful iu their production of plentiful crops of 
fruit. 

In fome places the furrounding boundary 
Wall of a garden has been built in a continu¬ 
ed circular order, w'ith defign that the Wall- 
trees trained thereto might all equally enjov 
the benetit of the fun gradually in its diurnal 
courfe ; bur this kind of Wall often attract¬ 
ing a whirling circumvolution of cold air, 
not occurring tn ftraight Walls, and which 
in fpring being generally more unpropitious 
to tire early bloifotn and young fruit of the 
tenderer kinds, than ufualiy happens to thofe 
on common Walls ranging ftraight eaft and 
weft, north and fouth, or nearly in thofe di¬ 
rections as before obferved, and therefore is 
nor commonly adopted. 

Sometimes in ftone garden WaHs for Wall- 
trees, when the facing of the Walls is very 
irregular in the {tone-work, fo as not to ad¬ 
mit qf nailing the branches of the trees in 
any tolerable regularity, a light trcillis of 
wood-woik is creCtod clofe to the A Vails, in 
uprights, and crofs horizontal railing, the 
latter about iix inches afmulcr, on which to 
arrange and nail the branches in the ivqui- 
lite tegular order. See Tr£IU,.vge. 
WALL TRKF.S. 

Wall-ttecs, being fitch fruit-trees as aie 
planted clofe agaiutl walls, and have their 
branches trained thereto into a (aimed tegular 
cxpnnfinn. three or four to rive or fix inches 
afunder, whereby to produce their rcfpeCtive 
fruits in a fupciiot degice of perfection, are 
dcfignrd horli for tires of the more tender 
kinds, or Inch as will not ripen their trusts in 
this country unlefs they are trained again!, 
walls of a foutheriy afpeCt, to have every 
poffihlc benefiria^ advantage ot enjoying the 
full fun; and likowile for i’evcral forts of the 
common hardier l*inds in the nioft eftccmcd 
principal vaiieties, ike. thereof, both to obtain 
their production of fruits in earlier maturity, 
and in general of an improved growth and 
gEodncfs of flavour. 

lOn thefe coniideralions, a collection of the 
cii'icfft varieties of five different forts of fruit 
trees aie trained to walls of different afpevts; 
fuuUi walls lot the pinteipal lulls ot the more 


delicate or tenderer fruits, comprifing peaches, 
neCtarincs, apridots, grapes and figs, to have 
the benefit of the full fun, as they will not 
ripen in good perfection without the affiftance 
of liaving their refpedtive trees trained againft 
warm walls, A>f the moft funny afpeCts; and 
likewife againft limilar walls to have fome 
belt varieties of the principal forts of the har¬ 
dier fruit-trees, fuch as the nioft efteetued 
cherries, plums, and pears, both to produce 
earlidt fruits, and in the greateft perfection 
of full growtli and maturity ; alfo fome trees 
of the choicer forts of fummer and autumn 
apples, to have the fruit of earlier maturity and 
improved rich flavour for immediate eating; 
likewife fome heft red and white currants and 
goofeberries: and on weft and eaft walls to 
have trees of moft of the above forts, which 
will alfo ripen in good perfection fucccftion- 
ally to thofe on the fouth walls, efpecially 
cherries, plums, and pears, and occaiionaliy 
fome common peaches, neCtarines and apri¬ 
cots ; but vines and figs moft generally on 
fouth walls, efpecially vines, which require 
all poflible benefit of the full fun to ripen-the 
grapes in proper feafon, and with a rich fla¬ 
vour : the north walls are eligible for any of 
the common hardier fummer and autumn 
fruits, as cherries, particularly morellos, plums, 
and pears, for late lipening, to fuccccd thofe 
of the more funny expoiures, and to continue 
a lunger fucccifion of fome particular forts of 
thefe kinds, which ripen for immediate eating 
from the trees : alfo white and red currants 
tor fucccflional ripening in autumn, from 
Auguft to September, October, or Novem¬ 
ber. 

Thus, the principal utility of Wall-trees is 
to obtain a collection of the choiccft fruits in 
the fulled: perfection, both in early and fuc¬ 
ccflional maturity, and are indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary for all the tenderer fruits before men¬ 
tioned, and which to be generally trained on 
walls of the moft funny afpeCts, to have them 
ripen in full perfection; and in the common 
lardier fruits, which alfo ripen abundantly on 
fiandards for the general fupply, fuch as pears, 
ilums, cherries, &c. by having fome princi- 
xi forts trained in wall-trees, ttoe fruit is ob¬ 
tained earlier and in a fuperior A gv cc of ma¬ 
turity in its gencial growth, and generally 
with fome improved flavour, more or Id’s, 
according to the different afpeCts of the wails, 
in having the benefit of the fun in a greater or 
efs degree. 

Wall-trees having the advantage of their 
branches being kept thin in regular order, and 
trained in a fpreading expanfion, clofe to the 
wall, at regular diftances, fo as both to have 
the benefit of the warm {belter of the walls 

from 
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from cold when in bloflbm and fruiting, and 
all equally to enjoy the continued benefit of 
the fun and mild air to forward and improve 
the growth of the fruit, which is thereby pro¬ 
duced earlier, and in fome confiderable degree 
of fuperior perfe&ion than on dandards, wbofe 
branches being commonly permitted to grow 
in their natural order, often crowded and very 
irregular, and being more openly expofed to 
all weathers, they, although productive of 
more abundant crops of fruit in common 
good-maturity, in die general hardy forts as 
pears, plums, cherries, apples, &c. do not 
generally produce fruit equal in fixe, or regu¬ 
larity of full growth, early perfection, and 
goodnefs of flavour, as the fame forts produced 
on Wall-trees: and therefore it is of import¬ 
ance to allot a chofen collection of the fined 
varieties for training agaiuft walls, not only 
the tender fruits which will not ripen without 
that aflillance, but alfo the molt eilitriable 
varieties of all the different hardy kinds, to 
obtain the fruit in the fulled degree of perfec¬ 
tion as above, especially of all the prime eat¬ 
ing or deflert table fruits. 

The principal fpecies of fruit-trees com¬ 
monly trained agair.d walls are peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, apricots, vines and figs: all the va¬ 
rieties of each of thefe forts, and which mod 
generally is allotted to walls of a fouth afpcCt: 
cherries, plums, aud pears, fome of the bed 
varieties only, of each of thefe kinds, both on 
fouth walls for carlied production, and on 
other afpects for fucccdtonal ripening ; alfo 
pccafionally fome bed varieties of early and 
other prime-eating apples, fuch as Jenneting 
(>t June-eating, Margaret apple, golden pip- 
]'inj'gi.!den rennet, Sec. on fouth or weft walls, 
iiiv.l iometimes mulberries on fouth walls to 
obtain larger and earlier fruir, ripening with a 
iidler flavour; aud generally fome Left red 
and white currants, and a few trees of the 
fined eatly goofeberries ; bur more abundantly 
of the currants, fome on fouth walls, for car- 
licft iruit, and a larger fupply on other ex- 
pofusts to ripen fruit in fucccdional order. 

Wall-trees may be considered as confiding 
of two orders; common dwarf wall-rices, and 
half-dandard avail-trees. 

The comi/on dwarf Wall-trees are fuch as 
arc traindB-'With dwarf or fhort dems, only 
a few inches high, and branch out near the 
ground, lo as to cover the wall with branches 
regularly quite from the bottom 'upwards to 
the top, arranged horizontally three or four 
to rive or fix indies afundcr, and are the com¬ 
mon Wall-trees for general planting againri 
walls, of ad the different forts nlually trained 
iu the Wall-tree order ; and for which octa¬ 
gon thole commonly raifed by grafting and 
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budding are grafted or budded low in tire 
dock or dem, within four or five inches of 
the ground, and the fird main {hoots arifing 
immediately from the inferted graft or bud, are, 
when a year old, headed or cut down in the 
i'pring to four or five eyes, to obtain a pro¬ 
duction of lateral dioots the fame year, from 
thefe faid remaining lower eyes or buds, near 
the ground, to give the tree its fird proper 
formation in the head, being trained to the 
wall in a fpreading order to the right and left, 
at their full length all fummer; and in the 
following fpring, in March, are pruned each 
to fix or eight eyes, to gain a further fupply 
of laterals fimilarly, by which to increafe the 
number of branches near the bottom, trained 
to the wall Irorizontally, in a regular expan- 
fion, equally on both fides of the tree, which 
form a proper foundation, as it were, in the 
advancing head, for furniihing, by degrees, 
all the other requifite branches, rcgulailv up¬ 
ward to the top of the wall; observing alfo 
the fame of fuch trees as arc commonly pro¬ 
pagated or raifed by layers, cuttings, and 
dickers, as in vines and figs. Sec. and after¬ 
wards, the whole to be managed as direCted for 
each different fort under its refpeCtive genus. 

Ilalf-ftandard Wall-trees are trained with 
ffandard dems, three or foiir to five or fix 
feet high, being grafted or budded at thefe 
heights to branch out above accordingly ; and 
are adopted occalionally to plant againjt high 
walls, between the common dwarf Wall-trees, 
in order to have the whole wall, below and 
above, covered as foon as pofliblc; the com¬ 
mon dwarf trees advancing below whild the 
half-dandards occupy the upper parts, they 
having their fird and fccond year’s (hoots from 
the budding and grafting pruned as intimated 
above in the formation of the common Wall- 
trees, to acquire a fupply of lateral (hoots 
near the top of the dem, properly fituated to 
train for the fird fet of branches in the (urina¬ 
tion of the head ; arranging them to the wall, 
in a fpreading order, horizontally, at regular 
didances; and they will thus furnifli others in 
their turn, and thefe a further fupply (imilar- 
iy, forming by degrees a full head ; managing 
the whole according to the nature of growth 
and order of bearing of the different forts, as 
explained under their refpcifJivc genera. See 
alj'o Standard Treks and Trained 
Trees. 

Young plantable Wall-trees may cither be 
thofc with one-year-old heads from budding 
or grafting, Sec. planted at once where thff,/ 
are always to dand, and trained as above, /.y 
heading the fird main-fhoois which jfrcrt* pro¬ 
duced immediately from the inferted bud or 
graft the year before, to obtain laterals below; 
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and thefc alfo pruned in the order above men¬ 
tioned, thereby to gain a further fupply, and 
afterwards managed as before mentioned ; or 
may be ready-trained young trees of three or 
four years’ growtli or more, furuifhed with 
fpicatling heads or branches, having been pre- 
vioufly trained in the nurfery to walls or other 
fences, flakes, &c. in a fimilar manner, two, 
tliree, or four vears, or more, till advanced 
to a proper growth for immediate bearing; as 
is praclif'ed in all the public nurferies, for the 
luj-ply of tbofe who are defirous of having their 
wails furniihed with immediate bearing trees ; 
(fee Trained T kees) and in which nurferies, 
are great choice of all the different fpecies and 
varieties of the fruit-tree kind for walls, both 
in young trees with one year old, untrained 
heads, proper for planting dually where they 
are to remain, and there trained from the be¬ 
ginning in the order required, either as com¬ 
mon dwarf Wall-tiees, or hulf-ftandards, and 
all of which, with proper management, will 
arrive to bearing, in from two or three to four 
or five yeais, according to the different forts; 
and likevvife in the fame places may be l'ur- 
nifhed with read)-trained trees, above men¬ 
tioned, of all the different forts, arrived to a 
proper growl'll for immediate bearing in the 
cabling feufon. . 

The ft-afon for planting Wall-trees is either 
in autumn, in Odtobtfr, or November, &c. 
or in fpring, February and March, or not 
later than the beginning of April, but before 
that time, if poflihle ; as late fpring-planting, 
after the young trees begin to pufli their Jlioot- 
buds, is often attended with ill fuccefs, by the 
trees, either in feme, wholly retarded, or 
others, afluming a ftunted uriprofperous 
growth. 

With rcfpcfl to foil for Wall-trees, they 
will lucccul in any good mellow garden 
earth, not lels than one full fpade deep ; but if 
two or more, it will be the more advantageous : 
or where a good moderately light loamy foil 
oc< urs, it is fupcriorly favourable for mod 
forts of fruit-trees, promotive of a profperous 
growth and tine fruit. Or where the foil of 
the borders under the walls intended tor the 
Wall-trees is very poor or of any bad quality, 
and requires amendment, if this could be con¬ 
veniently fuppHed»\vhh fine rich furfacc loam, 
and fomc rotten dung, it would be of benefi¬ 
cial advantage in the profperity of the trees, 
and their production of fruit of a fuperior 
perfection. See Borders, Kitchen-Gar- 
ry.N, &c. 

\And in regard to afpeCts of the different 
wills, on which to plant the fcveral forts of 
trees, always allot fouth afpeCts for the 


peaches, neCtarines, apricots, vines and figs, 
as before noticed*; and fomc part alfo of the 
fame expofurc fo* a choicer affortroent of the 
early and other principal cherries, plums, and 
fomc fineft-cating pears; and on weft and eaft 
walls are proper for any varieties of all the three 
laft mcntioned^pecies, likewife for fomc of the 
common peaches, ncCtarines, and apricots; 
and on north walls may allot for any of the 
forts of cherries, plums, fummer and au¬ 
tumn pears, &c. agreeable to foregoing in¬ 
timations. 

It may be proper to obferve, that when we 
fpeak of Walls in thefc intimations for plant¬ 
ing and training Wall-trees, may alfo, befides 
common brick or ftonc walls, include wood- 
walls or [rulings, which being formed of clofc- 
joined boarding are alfo eligible on which to 
plant any forts of Wall-trees ; though, as not 
being generally fo warm as good brick walls, 
the truit probaDly will not attain maturity fo 
foon in their proper feafons as on brick or 
ftonc walls, but otherwife in very good per¬ 
fection. 

In preparing for planting, if a general planta¬ 
tion, have the borders trenched a proper depth, 
of about two fpadcs, or if only fome trees in 
different parts, may only dig a wide fpace for 
each tree for the prefent; obferving to allow 
proper diftanccs, according to the different 
forts; that is, for the peaches, ncCtarines, 
apricots, cherries, plums, figs, fifteen to eigh¬ 
teen feet is eligible ; pears and apples eighteen 
or twenty feet, cfpccially thofe worked on free 
ffocks, or thofe on dwarf (locks, not lefs than 
fifteen to eighteen feet diftancc; and the fame 
of other trees of limilar growth: vines, five 
to ten or fifteen feet, according as may be 
intended to train them upright or horizontally, 
as they admit of both thefe orders of training ; 
fo that, agreeable to thefe intimation^ mark 
out the diftanccs accordingly. 

Then, cither previoufly, or at the time of 
planting, dig a circular pit for each tree, half 
a yard to two or three feet wide, proportion- 
ally to the expanfion of the roots of differ¬ 
ent trees, and a good fpade deep ; lay pig the 
excavated earth of each hole clofe by the fide, 
ready to fill in about the-roots of the trees at 
the time of planting. 1 

Having the trees for planting carefully taken 
up in the nurfery, with their full Ypread ot 
roots as entire as poflible, and of which, at 
the time of planting, cut only any broken, 
mangled, orbruifed parts, or (horten very long 
ftraggSSfs, and any downright tap-root; and 
in the head, if young trees of only a year or two 
old, with the firft main (hoots from budding, 
&c. entire, not having been headed in die 
j R nurfery. 



nurfery, referve the faid head whole till after 
they are planted, or not prut|ed till the fpring : 
and if trained trees of feveral years’ growth, 
having been headed, and thereby furnilhed 
with a fpread of branches that have had a regu¬ 
lar training in the nurfery, two,.three, or four 
vears, cut out only any very irregular placed 
fore-right fhoots or any other diforaerly growth 
ineligibly fituated for training to the wall, and 
any cafual rank luxuriant of laft fummer: 
but continue all the regular-placed lide and 
terminal (hoots, wholly eutire, at lead till after 
the trees arc planted. 

Proceeding then in the planting, having 
digged a proper aperture for each tree, of 
eligible width and depth, at the requilite di- 
ftances before mentioned, plant them therein 
accordingly, placing each tree with the bot¬ 
tom of its f\em about three or four inches from 
the wall, iuclining the top-part and head clofe 
thereto above; making the roots fpread regu¬ 
larly in the hole, and fpade in the earth equal¬ 
ly, breaking large lumpy clods, and fhaking 
the tree by the flera gently up and down to 
make the earth fettle in clofe between all the 
roots and radical fibras, and thus fill in each 
hole to the top, being careful that the upper 
roots are at leaft three or four inches depth 
under the furface; then tread the earth down 
moderately, both to fettle it clofe about the 
roots, and to fix the tree with its head inclin¬ 
ing to the wall in the proper polition. 

As foon as planted, if a tolerably dry light 
foil, a moderate watering to the earth about 
the roots of the trees would be eligible, there¬ 
by to fettle it clofe, and to have it moderately 
moift, to promote their ftriking frcfli root, efpe- 
cially in early autumn and late fpring plant¬ 
ing ; and in the latter, if very diy weather 
prevail, a repetition of moderate watering once 
a week would be very beneficial. 

Thus, the new-planted trees will foon ftrike 
root; thofe planted early in autumn will often 
ftrike the fame feafon, ready to (hoot freely in 
the fpring; and thofe of the fpring planting 
will quic kly take root and foon (how figns of 
renewed growth in their advancing buds. 

Then, as to their further management after 
planting, in regard to pruning and training, 
obferve the/oFlow ing general intimations in 
their prefer* ftate, referring to the refpedtivc 
cnera for the particulars relative to each fort, 
orh in their young and advanced growth. 

Firft, with refpcdl to the yoyng trees of a 
year old, hav ing their firft head or main fhoots 
from the budding, See. entire, they fhould be 
cut down early in March, to four, five, or fix 
eyes, according to their ftrength, to procure 
Jovver Jateraf moots- the fame year, from the 
faid ejes, as before obferved, to form die firft 


proper fet of bottom branches, and then after¬ 
wards managed agreeable to former intima¬ 
tions, and as fully explained under their dif¬ 
ferent genera. 

And refpe&ing the trained trees, fuch as 
previous to planting have been formed by pro¬ 
per training in the nurfery, furnilhed with an 
expanfion of feveral mother branches, and 
thefc furnilhed with a production of ygung 
(hoots of the laft fummer; they may he prun¬ 
ed and trained in tire proper order as foon after 
planting as may he convenient; in which 
prone out any irregular-placed Ihoots, and 
fuch as appear of an unpropitious nature, 
either rankly luxuriant, or very (lender feeble 
growths, and any watery unripened and thick- 
clubbed fhoots ; as alio any fuperfluous or 
over-abundant that may occur in any particu¬ 
lar parts of the tree ; obferving at the fame 
time to preferve all the proper grown regular- 
placed fhoots, both laterals ami a terminal one 
or leader to each branch; ami which, in 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and vines, IhouM 
be lhorrenetl more or lefs, as directed for each 
ofthefe forts under its proper genus: and in pears, 
plums, cherries, apples, and figs, &c. the rc- • 
ferved proper fhoots fhould generally be con¬ 
tinued entire, as is alfo directed under their rc- 
fpc&ivc genera; then let the •whole, thus regu¬ 
lated in tnc operation of pruning, be trained to 
the wall horizontally, bnd equally to both iidcs 
of the tree in a regular expanfion, three or four 
to five or fix inches afundcr, or more, accord¬ 
ing to the different forts; and thus nailed along 
ftiaight and dole to the wall, in a neat manner. 

All Wall-trees in their general growth, from 
that of one or two years to their urmoft ad¬ 
vanced (late, require an annual regulation of 
pruning and training; confiding of a fummer 
and winter dreffing, in order both to conti- 
tinue them in proper icgularity, and each tree 
within its limited hounds, and to preferve the 
whole in a profperous ftate of plentiful fruit- 
fulnefs, a principal article of confideratiou. 

The fummer-priming confifts of a general 
regulation among the young (hoots of the 
vear only; which may he commenced iu 
May or early in June ; firft, by difplacing the 
fore-right and other irregular-placed advanc¬ 
ing buds or young (hoots, not eligibly fituated 
(or training to the wall, talting them off quite 
clofe*; which, if proceeded in early in fummer, 
wbilft the fhoots are yet tender and herbaceous, 
as it were, may he performed with the hand, 
without the afliftance of the priming-knife, by 
rubbing or detaching them clofe off with * 5 jho 
thumb and finger; but when more advanced, 
of a woody nature, the knife muft be pief in 
that operation; obferving alfo, it! this tlx: 
fummer drafting or regulation of the fhoots; 
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of the year, to difplace many of the fuper- 
fluous or fuch as appear any where too nu¬ 
merous, cutting outfome of the'word: or moft 
irregular, Kkewifc any rude luxuriant of 
Jinpulaily rank growth, in very thick fappy 
ihouts; being careful, at the fame time, to 
leave an abundant fupply of the regular-placed, 
well-formed fhoots in all parts of the trees, 
both of the laterals, and a terminal to every 
branch, *in order for training clofe to the Wall 
during the fummer, both to preferve the re- 
tjuilite regularity in the trees, and that, by 
being thus continued clofe and regular, to 
give full admiffion to the fun and air, &c. for 
the benefit of the fruit; the whole to remain 
in this order till winter, to have plenty to 1 
choofe from in that feafon in the general 
pruning, according as they may then be want¬ 
ed; but at this time, the fummer pruning, re¬ 
rain confiderably the moil abundant in peaches, 
ncClarines, apricots, vines, figs, which all pro¬ 
duce their fruit on the young year-old wood, 
and require a fuceeflional fupply annually; 
and retain a more moderate fupply of the beft- 
placed in peats, plums, cherries, &c. as thefc 
trees continue hearing feveral years on the 
fame branches, not requiring a general annual 
fucccffion of young wood, as the above forts. 

And thus proceeding in diverting the trees 
of the improper and utjncccflary fhoots, let all 
the others, now retained, be trained in clofe 
and tegular to the wall, the whole at their 
full length during the fummer, except where 
any extend much out of their allotted bounds 
in a diforderlv growth; or in vines particu¬ 
larly. the long advancing fruit-rtioots, f iirnifh- 
rd with grapes, may be Shortened in July or 
Attgurt, to give greater nourifiiment to the 
growth of the fruit; and obferving during the 
l ummer’s growth of the Wall-trees in general, 
that, according as the retained (hoots extend 
to length, to train them along clofe to the 
Wall in regular older; as alfo any that dart 
from their places, or projcdl lrom the Wall, 
train them in dole ; both to preferve the re¬ 
gularity of the trees as before ohi'erved, and 
that the fruit tnav not be too much (haded by 
projetfling growths, but that, by having the 
whole continued always trained dole and re¬ 
gular, it mav thereby enjoy the full advantage 
intended by Walf-trees, of ieceivng all poffible 
benefit of the fun’s influence, warm, tree air, 
rains, dews, &c. to promote that fuperior 
growth and degree of mature perfection, both 
in its early ripening, and improved flavour, pe¬ 
culiar to Wall-tree fruit. 

\ Sometimes, in the fummer pruning, cither 
iiiydunn trees under training, or in otheis of 
.advanced growth, in which there are va¬ 


cancies, and fupplies of branches wanted, may 1 
occafionally, in June, pinch or prune down 
one or more Jlrong fhoots, fituated in or near 
the vacant fpaces, fliortening them to three or 
four eyes, to obtain a fupply of the like num¬ 
ber of lateral tflioots therefrom the fame fea¬ 
fon, and thereby furnilh the vacancies in fome 
degree the fame year accordingly ; by which 
acquiiition, a year’s advanced growth is gained, 
on confideration that if the fa id fhoots now 
advifed to be pruned are left unfhortened till 
the following winter or fpring pruning, and 
pruned for the above occafion, they confe- 
quently would not produce the laterals before 
the entiling fummer. 

The winter pruning of Wall-trees confirts 
of a general regulation, both in the fupply of 
young fhoots referved and trained in the pre¬ 
ceding fummer; and in the general older 
brandies occafionally. 

This general pruning may be proceeded in 
any time after the falling of the leaf in October 
or rather November, till the fpring, not later 
than March ; and in which period of time it 
may be performed oa moft forts of wall-trees ; 
or may firft proceed in the early part of win¬ 
ter, in November and December, principally 
in pruning pears, plums, cherries, apples, and 
vines; and may delay pruning peaches, nec¬ 
tarines and apricots, till more towards the 
lpring, January and February, when their 
blofTom-buds, which arife principally on the 
young ihoots of the laft fummer, will be more 
advanced and confpicuous to enable you to 
make a proper choice of the moft fruitful 
Ihoots to retain for producing the fruit next 
fummer: and in figs particularly, it is advife- 
able to defer pruning them wholly till the 
fpring, on account of their fucculcnt fhoots 
being more liable many of them to be killed 
by froft in rigorous winters, than thofe of 
other wall-trees, and by leaving them unpruned 
till fpring, there will be the greater chance, 
out of the whole, of a fufficiency furviving 
the froft to choofe from to ictain for next 
fummer’s bearers; for thefc trees always pro¬ 
duce their fruit on the year-old fhoots only : 
however any other wall-trees may be winter- 
pruned any time in the period above-mention¬ 
ed, from November till fpring,'but fliould be 
wholly finiihed by the end of !.■!•» «.-ch or be¬ 
ginning of April at fartheft; or generally in 
the early blofToming trees, fhouldbe completed 
much foon*r, or not later than February or be¬ 
ginning of March, if poffible ; fuch as peaches, 
nectarines and apricots, as the hloffom-buds of 
thefc trees will then be confiderably advanced, 
and many of them would be unavoidably 
rubbed ufl in the pruning and nailing. 

j R a Obferve 
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Obferve generally, in proceeding with the 
winter pruning, that it is prbper to unnail all 
or rood of the young (hoots trained in laft 
Cummer, to have the better opportunity both 
of examining what are proper to retain, and 
what to cur out, as well as tq. admit of per¬ 
forming the operation of pruning more ac¬ 
curately ; in which, obferve, that in all the trees 
as produce their fruit on the young wood, 
principally the year-old (hoots of the preced¬ 
ing Cummer, fuch as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, vines, and figs, alfo morello cherries, 
a general fupply of the faid young (hoots 
imift now, in the winter-pruning, be retained 
in all parts of the trees, for traiuing in at three, 
four or five inches diftance or more, accord¬ 
ing to the different forts, as fucceflional bearers, 
to produce fruit the enfuing fuuimcr, chooling 
the moil regular-placed, of the beft moderately 
(Irong growth, and that appear of the moil 
fruitful nature; and of which to retain both 
fufficiently of the laterals iituated on the lides 
of the mother branches, and a terminal or 
leading (hoot to each branch, either placed 
naturally at the termination thereof, or occa- 
fionally fome part of the branches, where ad¬ 
vanced long and naked above, pruned down 
to fome eligible (hoot for a leader; cutting 
out all tire fuperfluous or overabundant, irre¬ 
gular and improper (hoots, quite clofe, not 
leaving any (lumps, but cut clofe to the old 
wood: pruning away alfo, in thefe trees, 
part of the former year’s bearers, and occa- 
fionally any cafual naked old branches, to 
make room for training the eligible fuccef- 
fion of the above mentioned young bearers ; 
obferving in the general pruning, that in oc- 
cafionaliy (hortening any too long advanced 
naked parts, either of the former years' hearers 
or older branches, furnifhed with eligible 
young (hoots, (hould generally prune down to 
fome proper young ihoot, fituare on the 
faid branches, fo as each branch may (lill 
have a terminal one for its leader: likewile 
obferving, in proceeding in this pruning, that 
in ptachcs, apricots, and nectarines, mod of 
the retained (hoots (hould be (hortened about 
one third of their, length, or a little more or 
lefs, according to their ftiength, and as the 
hloffbm-buds Ahcrecn are (ituated higher or 
lower: atjjl in vines, prune the (hoots to three 
or four to five or fix joints, according to their 
ilrength and fitu&tion on the vine; but in 
figs and cherries, none of the (hopts mud be 
(hortened, ail retained at their full length ; 
as thefe trees bear their fruit modly on the 
upper part of their refpc&ive ihoots; and 
generally obferving, in pruning the peaches, 
nc<5larines, and apricots, that as thele trees are 
often furnifhed with fome fmall (hort natural 


fpurs, (ituated on the two or three years, 
wood, of an inch or t\yo in length, generally 
having each feveral good bloflom-buds, they 
(hould be preferved, as thefe alfo protluce 
very good fruit. 

Then as foon as one tree is thus winter- 
pruned, let the whole be regularly trained to 
the wall, both young and old branches, ex¬ 
tended horizontally, and nailed along llrqjght 
and clofe to the wall at regular dillatjccs; the 
peaches, nedlurincs, apricots, and morello 
cherries, three, four, or five inches al'undcr, 
figs about lix inches, and vines lix or eight 
inches didance. See the different forts under 
their rcfpeclive genera, Amygdalus, P runic s. 
Ficus, and Vltls. 

And in winter-pruning pears, plums, cher¬ 
ries, and apples, in wall-trees; obieivc that 
as all thefe forts, whew advanced to a hear¬ 
ing date, continue fruitful on the fame 
branches many years, generally on final! 
fpurs, thick lhort natural llioots, one or two 
inches long, arifing from the (ides and end.-, of 
the general brunclics, of two, three, four 
or five, to many years’ growth; and which 
branches mud be retained accordingly as long 
as they continue of a good fruitful date: and 
accordingly as any, in their advanced old 
growth, cafually decline beasing, a fucceffion 
of young wdbd mud be trained in, ready to 
fupply their place. ' 

So that having in the preceding fummer 
trained in a portion of the bed well-placed 
(hoots, ready to choofe from where any are 
now wanted in the winter pruning, either to 
fupply vacancies in young trees under train¬ 
ing, or occafionally in deficient parts of old 
trees; and of which (hoots fcledting what 
may be neceflury for the above occafions, in 
proper parts of the tree where wanted, cither 
to fupply a prefent vacancy, or to train up be¬ 
tween particular branches, where any appear 
on the decline or defective in bearing, and re¬ 
tain them accoidingly ; alfo a leader young 
ihoot each branch in all parts of the tree, 
where to extend them, cutting out all 

others, not wanted for thefe occafions, clofe 
to the mother brandies; or any old branch 
extending beyond the limited bounds, pruuc it 
down to tome convenient lateral branch, or 
young (hoot, as they may* occur properly 
limited; alfo where any old branch or other 
ti t .overs a declined unfruitful (late,cut it out, 
especially where young wood,either in previous 
training, or neighbouring fruitful branches, 
are properly (ituated to bring in to fupply %> 
place; obferving alfo, in thefe trees, that Jpl 
the ihoots and branches arc to be couUuycd 
always entire, not however (hortened except 
on fome particular occalton cither of defcd in 

growth, 
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growth, or of too considerable extension out of 
their proper limits; but othcrwife all retain- 
ed at their full length ; as they modly produce 
their fiuit-fpurs both along the fides, ahd at 
their extreme parts, that if generally Shortened, j 
it would both demolish the laid extreme fruit-i 
ful parts, and force out Strong lateral, ufelefsi 
Shoots below indead of fruit-buds, and thereby 
greatly diminish their produ&ion of fruit; 
therefoYe obferve the above precaution in the 
general courfe of pruning thelie forts of wall- 
trees; retain the blanches generally at their 
full length, and carefully preServe all the pro¬ 
per truit-Spms, and they will bear abundantly, 
bee each lort under its proper genus. 

According- as each tree is thus winter- 
jnuned, let all the branches, &c. be regularly 
trained and nailed in Straight and clofc to rife 
wall horizontally, lour to live or fix inches 
diflunce, aecoiding to the different lorts, the 
cherries and plums three or four inches 
afundcr, the pears and apples five or fix inches 
di dance. 

For nailing wall-trees, Should be furnished 
with the proper forts of nails, which are ob¬ 
tained at ail (he ironmongers’ Shops by the 
name of garden wall-nails, having thofe 
for biick-walls that are of the Short robull 
kind, as will occasionally drive into a brick, 
cr hold fad in the nyortar of the joints; but 
Some done wall*) will require nails of a longer 
Size ; and for nailing to paling or board walls, 
the nails may be narrower and more pointed 
than thofe for brick-wall nailing. 

Likewife have proper Supplies of woollen 
cloth lliicds, either lifting of broad cloth, ai. 
the mod eligible, both in Strength, and con¬ 
venient tor cutting into proper breadths and 
k ngths, or, in default of this, any cuttings of 
< hull will Suffice ; obferving generally in cut¬ 
ting the ihrcds for the nailing, neither to cut 
them too wide nor uncommonly long, half 
an inch to an inch at i < ll wide, by two or 
three inches long, for the general commor 
Shoots and finuilcr branches; hut for the 
larger, mud be. longer an inch or two in pro¬ 
portion ; likeu ife generally cut them Some¬ 
what regular in width, and with the ends 
t veti; not leave them with long, dangling, 
pointed ends, vdfich have a Slovenly appear¬ 
ance when on the trees. 

And in the work of nailing the trees, ar¬ 
ranging the branches horizontally, extend 
them always parullclly and as Straight as poi- 
hblc, clofc to the wall, by means of the ihrcds 
jjarnl nails; generally placing the Shreds round 
ate Shoots, &c. in the fpaees between the eyes, 
ribt looaioiu together, or than what is neceflary 
to Six the Shoots or blanches ft might in the pro¬ 


per portion, and,commonly with both ends of 
the Shreds even; and thus nail them to die 
wall; in which obfeirve not to girt the Shreds 
too tight, but moderately clofe, about each 
branch and Shoot, and not to drive the nails 
farther into tide wall than juft to take fuffi- 
cient hold; for when driven too far they are 
apt to loofen tire mortar, &c. in brick or 
done walls, efpccially when occasionally un¬ 
nailing preparatory to the winter pruning. 

And generally obferve, in unnailing wall- 
trees, as is generally r.eceffary in the Winter- 
pruning, more or lefs, especially in mod of the 
young ihoots trained in the preceding dimmer, 
and often in many of the older branches, it is 
proper, previous to drawing the nails, to give 
each a gentle Stroke of the nailing-hammer 
to loofen it in ils place, by which it will more 
readily draw clean out without tearing the 
mortar of the joints of the wall. 

WALTHER1A. IValtheria. 

The plants are woody exotics, from the 
warm parts of America and India, and re¬ 
tained here in doves for variety ; riling with 
woody denis, from two or three to Sour or 
five feet high, adorned with oval and Spear- 
Shaped leaves, and bunches of pentapctalous 
flowers. 

Clafs and order, Monadclphia Pentandria. 

Characters .] Calyx is monophyllous, 
cyatliiform or cup-fhapcd, five-parted, and 
permanent. Corolla, five heait-diaped 
Spreading petals. Stamina, five Short mo- 
nadelphous filaments, having dillindt anthcra?. 
Pistillum, an oval germen, Slender dyle, 
and pencilled lligma. Pericarfium, ■ an 
oboval, bivalved, unilocular capfule, and one 
obtufe feed. 

The fpccics are, 

1. Waltueria amcricana. 

American IValtheria .] Rifes with a ligneous 
(oh Stalk, branching fparingly two or three 
t'ect high’; large, oval, plicated, fa wed, in¬ 
dented leaves; and from the upper parts of 
me branches, round heads or bundles of yel¬ 
low flowers, on proper peduncles. 

2 . VVai.thf.ria indica. 

Indian IValtheria .j Rifes with a woody 
(lem, dividing and branching fight or ten Sect 
high; having Soft, wuolly blanches; large, 
oval, ferrated, plicated leaves ; and fmallifh yel¬ 
low flowers, in round bunches, Sitting dole, 
without peduncles or foot llalks. 

2. WA.THERIA angujlifolia. 

Narrow-leaved American IValtheria.'] Rifes 
with ligneous ftalks, dividing and branching 
fix or feven feet high; fpear-Shaped Sawed 
leaves; and round bunches of yellow dowers, 
on proper peduncles. 

They 
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They all flower in fummei, continuing in ufeful or ornamental: all of which requifitc 
fuccefBon fevcral months j fucceedcd by ripe accommodations fhould be confidered, how 
feeds in autumn. * . far attainable, • previous to the formation of 

All the three forts are fomewhat ihiubby ; any defign of this kind, 
durable in Hem and branches, at lead for fe- It is likewife to be confidered, the means 
vcral vears j though, as they aVe generally by which to retain the water fufficieutly, after 
railed from feed, they arrive to perfection in being acquired in the allotted place as above ; 
two years, do as to flower and produce feeds ; 1 which, if a loofe earthy, fandy, or gravelly 
and ibmetimes continue fcveral years, and j bottom, it will loon fink away, efpeciallv’in 
flowc/ annually in dimmer. dry weather, unlefs there is a confhnt current 

As they arc tender exotics from hot coun- or flow of water running in, cither by fprings, 
tries, they mud always be kept in a dove here, or fome running dream ; but when of a na- 
They are propagated by feed, fown in a turally drong clayey bottom of proper thick- 
hot-bed; and when die plants are fit to re- nefs both at fides and below, it may probably 
move, plant them fcparately in pots, and retain the water in fome tolerable degree: as 
plunge them in the bark-bed; and managed however this kind of bottom is rarely equally 
as other woody plants of the dove collection, effectual in all parts of it; and therefore ge- 
WATER. ncrally in this cafe, and that of the natural 

Water, where attainable to introduce in bottom being of any loofe foil above intimated, 
garden defigns in fmaller or larger expanfe, is the whole, after being excavated to the proper 
an important object, and may be confidered depth, mud be well fecured by addition of a 
both ufeful and ornamental in general gar.- thick coat of drong clay laid at bottom and 
dening; it being of great utility in every lides; and well rammed, as hereafter directed, 
garden didrwSt, in the article of Watering alio under the article Basoks, &c. 
numerous foils of young plants and trees. For ufeful occafions in the article of watering 
feed-beds, &c. occafionally, cfpecially in the the various plants of gardens, refervatoiies of 
drought of fpring and dimmer, both to fuch Water, where eafily attainable by Cither of the 
as grow in the full ground, and in pots in the means licfore intimated, fhouk^not be omitted, 
open air, and to thofe in green-houies, doves, in a fmaller or larger dale, efpeeially in princi- 
hot-beds, &.c. many of which could not e^ift pal gardens of any configurable extent; propor- 
without occasional Watering; and in orna- tioned in fome moderate dimenfions according 
mental defigns, a body of Water properly riif- to the fupply of Water that can be acquired 
pofed in eligible dtuations in pleafure grounds, but where intended principally as a ufeful re¬ 
parks, &c. either formed into regular com- fervoir for watering the garden, may be of 
partmems, circular, oval, or in oblong canals, much more moderate dimenfions than when 
&c. or varied in a fomewhat natural expanfe defignejl alfo for ornament; and may be form- 
in curves and bendings,, has a beautiful effedt, cd either in a circular manner, or an oblong 
t fpccially as it may be agreeably accommodat- canal, pond, or cut, &c. generally adopted in 
ed to alinoft every fuuation and expofure; tome lower part, or where the fumifliing 
aud delightful, where it is confpicuous at fupply of Water can be moft conveniently 
fome finall difhnce within view of the halii- procured; or however fome refervatorics of 
tation, lawns, and other principal diftri&s, Water may he introduced in a general gar- 
bcing bounded with open expanded* fpaccs of den, both to forve for the above occafion of 
grafs, and its banks diverfi-ficd with lome de- VVatering, and for ornament: in which they 
tached clumps of plantation. may be of more capacious dimenfions, aud 

But one great article to be confidered is the dccorativcly formed, 
attainment of proper Supplies of Warer to fup- But Water is moft cfTcntially ufeful in eve y 
ply die intended defign, cither by fprings in or principal kitchen garden, plealure ground, and 
near the place, Hr by currentsorftreams palling nurfery, for occaflonal Watering in dry wca- 
ihrough, or nearly adjacent, to admit of being ther in fpring and fummer; aqd alfo in winter 
conducted to the proper fuuation in the garden, in green-houfes and llovcs, &c. but more con- 
tcc. which will afford a fuperior advantage in fidcrably in numerous atticies in the open 
executing any particular defign the moft effec- gtuund, both of feed-beds, and the various 
tuaily; or conducted from fome neighbour- young plants therein raifed: and to numerous 
ing river, brook, or lake, &c. by means of forts of young plants, cuttings, flips, off-lets*, 
pipes or final! cuts, or by collected Waters &c. newly pricked out or tranfplanted, botl* 
lfluing from higher giounds, conduced by pro- at the time of firft planting, and afterwards 
per channels to the allotted places, in winch occafionally, when dry hot weather prevlijf; 
any fpace or compartment of water is intended, as alfo in many forts of new planted young 

tiers 
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trees and fhrubs in fpring and early autumn 

J danting; and to all plants in pots, both hardy 
orts and others in the open air in dry hot 
weather, in fpring and fummer; and to all 
the tender kinds in pots, of the green-boufe 
and Hove, and all plants in hot-beds under 
glafles, &cc. as before obferved; and for 
all of which occafions, if the Water is con¬ 
tained in any kind of refervoir formed as 
above-mentioned, it is not only more con¬ 
venient for immediate ufe, but is confiderahly 
more falutary for the growth of all vegetables 
than raw lharp Water drawn for ufe imme¬ 
diately out of wells. 

Or as in many places there are natural 
ponds, canals, or other refervoirs of Water 
dole in the neighbourhood of gardens, com- 
modioufly lituated for obtaining fufficicnt 
plenty for watering, the trouble and expenfe 
of making batons, canals, or other refervoirs, 
principally for that purpofe, may be faved, ex¬ 
cept in particular occafions in exteniive kitchen 
grounds, ixc. where the articles for watering 
are confiderable, and difpofed in many different 
dillant compartments: and for which,Water- 
cuts, canals, bafons, or hnall ponds, would be 
cdentiaUy , convenient in proper fit nations 
where a fufficiency of Water could be ob¬ 
tained by the irffcans before mentioned, to keep 
them properly furnifhed. 

Ornamental compartments of Water in 
plcafure-grounds are very delirable objects, 
as a great addition to the beauty, variety, and 
embellifhmcnt of thefe diffridts, when proper¬ 
ly difpofed, and contralled with fomc nearly- 
adjoining, detached clumps of plantation, and 
bounded with a proper expanfe of grafs ground, 
ijiieading from the verge confiderahly out¬ 
wards, and the extent of Water proportioned in 
fomc degree to defigns of large competition, 
or adapted to fmallcr, or according to the 
fituation of t!ic place, and the fupply of Wa¬ 
ter that can be comntodioufly obtained by the 
means before fuggefted, fufficicnt to continue 
the allotted fjvice always equally full to the 
reciuiii’t height and extent. 

With regard to the proper fituation in a 
plcafure-ground, park, &cc. in which to have 
any intended piece of Water, this confequcnt- 
ly muff either he in fome lower part, lefs or 
more, or wheifc the molt eligibly convenient 
for the attainment of a fufficiency of Water 
at all times to fupply tire extent of fpace al¬ 
lotted for the intended purpofe, and for the ad¬ 
vantage of having it more conlpicuous to fight 
at fome moderate diftance; generally in fome 
-principaf part difpofed in a confpicuous point 
of view, at Ionic convenient diffance from 
tut mam Jubilation, as alio to lliow agreea¬ 


bly from the principal lawns and Walks ex¬ 
tending immediately from or contiguous to 
the faid manfion; and with occafional inter¬ 
val views from other principal parts of the 
pleafure-ground, efpecially where the furface 
of Water is-of fome confiderable dimenfions; 
but where unavoidably fmall, that is the lefs 
material in extenfive grounds, as it would not 
make any confpicuous appearance at a di¬ 
ffance. 

However, in general defigns, where any fpaces 
of Water, on a larger orfmaller fcale, are in¬ 
tended, they fhould always be difpofed as con- 
fpicuouffy as convenient, in fome principal di- 
vifion ; cither fometimesatornearthe termina¬ 
tion of a fpacious open lawn, or occasionally 
in fome other fimilar open fpace; and fome- 
times difpofed more or lefs internally in fome 
central or other grand opening ; in all of which 
a noble expanfe of Water would have a fine 
effedt; and where the attainment of Water 
for that occatioii is abundant, and the fitua¬ 
tion not too much limited, it might be extend¬ 
ed in a diverfifiecl order in fome natural imi¬ 
tation, which, in large defigns particularly, 
fhould generally be adopted in preference to a 
perfectly formal rcgulai ity: but in froaller 
gardens, the regular form may be more con¬ 
formably adtniffible, either circular in the 
manner of a bafon, or oblong in the order of 
a canal, &c. or even in thefe forms the ftifF 
regularity may be broken, by varied curve* 
in the margin. 

Rcfpedting, however, the general , form 
and extent for any intended delign in orna¬ 
mental compartments of Water, they, in re¬ 
gard to form, may either be of a regular fi¬ 
gure, as circular, oval, oblong, &c. or in a 
varied natural imitation, in different moderate 
urves and bendings; and in dimenfions mav 
either be confiderahly extenfive, or of mid*, 
lling or fmall extent, conformably to the ge¬ 
neral plan of the garden, &cc. and different 
lituations of the ground : for as no particular 
JimCnfions can be affigned, this muff depend 
on circumftances, both in regard to the nature 
of the fituation, and extent of the propofed 
fpace, eligible for that purpofe, and accord- 
,ng to the fupply of" Water attainable* therein 
l "or the ddired occafion^ or as may be thought 
expedient, cither confident with convenience, 
or the eligibility, more or lefs, of the particu¬ 
lar parts of the pleafurc-grouud, park, or the 
noil dciifcibly fituated for adopting the defign 
with the greateff fucccl'sful effect ; as fome- 
:imes, in extenfive defigns, an. ornamental 
piece of Water forms an expanfe of one or 
two to fcvcral acres extent; and in others of 
more contracted or fmall plans, is foroctimes 

not 
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not half an acre, and in fome not half that 
fpace ; and in all of which larger or Small¬ 
er deftgns, the form may be varied more or 
lefs accordingly*; luch as when intended to 
have any compartment of Water formed in 
fomc imitation of a'natural older, the ligure 
may be varied either in the roumlith fpread¬ 
ing', 'or oblong manner in gentle bendings, 
fwells and curves, of different forms and di- 
menfions; or in fome lituations may be form¬ 
ed* in imitation of a natural river, or lake, fee. 
in cafy varied windings: and the extreme ter¬ 
minations of which by a peculiar; (weep round 
projecting fwells of ground, fumiihed with 
clumps of plantation, may feem to proceed in 
continuation in another direction : or in gar¬ 
dens where a natural ftream can be in¬ 
troduced, it will afford great opportunity in 
forming any particular or different ddigns in 
Water, fometimes in the form of a gently 
winding mulct, or more copious river, or in 
fomc particular filiations*, fpread out in a 
wide expanfe of furfacc. 

Cafcades or Water-falls arc alfo occafion- 
ally introduced in extenlivc grounds where 
there is the advantage of a rivulet, by which 
a cafcadc may be formed either in one larger 
fall, or in two or three ftnaller in fucceflion, 
having large rough ft ones placed below to 
break the Water, and increafe the found of 
the torrent in its fall and paffage oyer them, 
in fome degree fimilar to that peculiar to na¬ 
tural cafcades. 

Fountains, fpouring Vlfatcr from fome 
image, are fometimes introduced in the centre 
of lmall or moderate bafons, or other refei- 
voirsof Water in gardens, where a fupplying 
head of Water is conveniently fmiatcd fuffi- 
ciently high to raife and throw the Water from 
the jet or fpout in a continued full ftream to 
fome considerable height, which falling in 
the bafon or refervatory, keeps the Water 
thereof in motion, prevents ftagnation, and 
is thereby rendered more beneficially whole- 
fome fer keeping and breeding fifn of the 
gold and filvcr kind, &c. and the fpouting and 
fall of the Water conveys a refrefhing idea in 
the heat of fummer. 

In the forr;<ttion of the ground defigned for 
compartments of Water, the earth mail be 
excavated as much as nccclTary to a proper 
depth, gradually Hoping from the verge to the 
middle, two or three to four or five feet deep, 
not more; hut as fometimes in low fituations, 
the eligible place is naturally hollowed in 
fomc degree more or lefs, as not to require a 
general excavation, or only in particular parts, 
and forqe general regulations to the whole 
Which in extenlivc deftgns, would be a con-’ 


fiderable advantage ;"ohfervmg, however,' in 
general, if the lides and bottom are of a Tandy, 
gravelly; or ftony nature, or abound in any 
ioofe foil, and that there is not a conftant fup- 
plving ftream, it mult be wel^fecured with 
the application of a thick coat ot wrought 
clay to retain the Water; or even it the ge¬ 
neral natural bottom is clayey, it is feldom 
wholly ctlc&ual in every part to hold Wgter 
fufficienily well at all feafons, without the a- 
bove advantage of a conftant fupplying ftream; 
and therefore^in thefe deficiencies the addition 
of a proper .ftratum of clay is commonly ne- 
ccffary, except as above faid, in fuch places 
where there is a copious natural flow of Wa¬ 
ter, in which probably no claying will be re¬ 
quired ; which will be a particular advantage 
in large deftgns. 

However, where claying is neccflary, ge¬ 
nerally obferve, in the preparatory excavation, 
to allow for a proper depth and width of the 
additional coat of clay twelve or fifteen inches 
thick, and of fcveral inches of gravel over 
this, to preferve the clay from being wafted 
bv the motion of the Water, and to keep the 
Water always clear, which otherwife would 
he muddy from the nature of tl?c clay; and 
obferving, previous to the claying, generally 
to ram any loofc or uneven parts in the bot¬ 
tom or fidcs of the cavity, making the whole 
firm, even, and fmooth; then applying the 
clay, begin firft in the middle fpace, proceed¬ 
ing gradually outward, being careful that no 
ftones, fticks, or other matter, get irixed 
therewith to occafion fiffures 01 chafms for 
the Water to efcape; laying it evenly, a final 1 
thicknefs at a time, and fpread it regularly, 
treading it with men’s naked feet; and if dry 
weather caft water on it occalionally, ramming 
it well from time to time with wooden ram¬ 
mers ; applying more clay by degrees, in the 
fame manner, to the proper thicknefs as a- 
bove, giving attention that every pair is well 
kneaded and rammed, not to leave the finallc.u 
vacancy ; for the Water is apt to cfcape ar 
the leaift cranny, and would occafion great 
trouble afterwards to find out the defective 
place; and thus continue the claying regularly 
each way from bottom to the top of the cir¬ 
cumference, finoothing the furfacc evenly ; 
and if dry weather cover it,* as you proceed, 
cither with mats or ftraw litter, or with the 
neecfiary ftraturn of pebbly gravel, three to 
four or five inches thick, to preferve the clay 
from cracking, by the fun, air, and w ind ; and 
when the whole is thus finifhed, let in tHf 
Water as foon as pofliide. / 

Then proceed to regulate and level the Jpp 
fuperficics of the circumference or verge, ‘and 
7 the 



die immediately adjoining ground* forming it 
evenly from die Water edge in a gradual re¬ 
gular expanfion to foihe tolerable extent out¬ 
ward, without forming any ftifF Hope imme¬ 
diately clofc to the Water, diftinft from the 
furrounding fuperficies; but if any is thought 
neceflary, whereby to admit of a more con- 
fpicuous view of tne Water at a didance, ge- 
nenally form it in one continued gradual dope 
from the margin evenly outward, correfpon- 
dent with the general furrounding furface of 
the adjacent ground; and then either lay the 
ground with grafs turf, efpecially along the 
margin, continued as far down as the Water 
will apparently (land in general; and the 
other part may either be alio turfed, or if of 
very confiderable extent, in which a fuffici- 
cncy of turf may not be eafily attainable, may 
be (own with grafs feed, or according as ei¬ 
ther (hall feem the moil convenient: or, in 
fome defigns, may have fome width of grafs 
next the Water, and then a fpace of gravel, 
either as a regular walk, or extended of any 
eligible width as mav be thought expedient. 

In preparing for tlie formation of a body of 
Water, in fituations where the place intended 
is in any parts deficient, or too low in the 
boundary, either at the ends or Tides, being 
lower than the'general furface, or than the 
requifite height intended the Water (hall dand, 
this mull be flrongly banked up accordingly 
to the required height, “very fubdantiallv in 
thickncfs, efpecially where it happens to form 
a head at one end of a canal, &c. and have 
the whole faced inwardly with a (Irong body 
of clay. 

WINTERA. 


Wintrr't Bark, or Ballard Cinnamon. 

For the dove/ one fpecies; a curious aro¬ 
matic tree from South America, very branchy 
ail round the (lem; garnUhed with obloug, 
light-green leaves; and pentapetaious doje- 
candious flowers in terminal umbels. 

Clafs and order, Dodecandria Monogynia. . 

Char a flen .] Calyx is bell-ihaped, tri- 
lobed, with the lobes roundidi and concave. 
Corolla, frve oblong, feffile petals, longer 
than the calyx; and a conical, pitcher-lhaped 
nedlarium. Stamina, no filaments; but 
twelve or fixteen linear, diftant anther*, affix¬ 
ed to the outfide of the ne&arium. Pistil- 
lum, an oval germefi, cylindric (lyle, with 
three obtufe (tigmas. Pericardium, a 
roundidi, trilocular berry, with two heart- 
(haped feeds. 

There is but one fpecies, which is wholly 
a fine aromatic. 

Winter a Canclla. 

American Wintera.\ Rifes with a thick 
woody detn, branching on eveiy fide, alinoA 
the whole length, growing near twenty feet 
high; having u lightiih-coloured aromatic 
bark; oblong, obtufe, light-green leaves; and 
red flowers, in umbellate clutters, at the ends 
of the branches, fuccccded by roumliih ber¬ 
ries. 

This tree, being a native of the hot parts of 
America, mud always lie kept in a dove iu 
this country, and in which it merits obferva- 
tion as a curious aromatic tree, to increafc 
the variety of the exotics in that department; 
and (hould be planted in pots of light, mellow, 
loamy earth, and treated as other woody plants 
of the dove collection. 
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ERANTHEMUM. Eternal flower. 
This genus furni(hes herbaceous, curi- 

-Jowering annuals for the plcafure-ground, 

arid (hrubby kinds for the green-houfe, glow¬ 
ing two or three to four or five feet high; 
earnifhed with fpear-lhaped and ltnear leaves 
m the different fpecies; and compound flowers 
a^thc fides and ends of the branches, cono- 


pofed of many dry rigid florets, toileted into 
one general fcaly cup; and being of a dry 
chaffy nature, are remarkable for retaining 
their colours and beauty many months after 
being gathered. 

Claw and order, Syngcnejta Poly gam: a Su- 
perjha. 

Charafltrt.'] Calyx, a compound flower, 
1 S having 
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having the general calyx compofcd of many contnrae the fucceflion of flowers proportion¬ 
ing ipeaT-ihapcJ fcalcs. Corolla, com- ablv longer. 

poled of many hermaphrodite florets in the Sow them for tranfplantation n any bed o! 
tlhk, each con (ifling of one fuuncl-fliaped pe- border of good tight earth, either on the fur- 
tai, five-parted at top; and tubular female face and raked in, or in drills half an inch 
floret': in the radius, more flighty cut at the deep, and five or fix inches afunder; andf 
brim. Stamina, rive very fhoit filaments, when the plants are cotnc up two or three 
and long cvJindric anther*. Pistillum, a indies high, thin out a quantity of the flrong- 
Ihort germen; filiform ftyle, having a bifid eft, and prick them either in beds in rows a 
litigma in the hermaphrodites, and in the fe- toot afunder finally to remain, or in patches 
males two rcflexed ftigmas. Pericarpium, about the ditferent borders to flower in affcm- 


none; each floret fuccecded by an oblong, 
coronated feed, placed on a chaffy receptacle 
The plants ot this genus derive the name 
Eternal Flower iioin the great durability ot 
the flowers, which h.ing gathered when fully 
blown, will retain rheii beauty many months 
There are many Species, but the molt re 
markable of which arc the following eight 
forts, con'iifling of one hardy annual, and 
feven tender thiubby kinds. 

liar eh annua! kind . 

Compriting the common Eternal Flower 
fumilhed with feveral varieties; all hardy 
herbaceous, ornamental-flowering annuals, 
i. Xeranthemum anmium. 

Annual Xeranthemum , or Common F.tcrnal 
Flowr.] Riles with an herbaceous, angular, 
downy, branching fl.dk, two or three feet 
high ; fpcar-thapcdj fpreading, hoary, eloic- 
iirting leaves ; and all the flalks and blanches j 
terminated bylatgc flowers fingly, of diileicnt 
colours in the varieties, appearing in July, 
Auguft, and September, and are very orna-j 
mental, fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 

Varieties are,] Large White-flowered — 
Purple-flowered—- Double White-flowered— 
Double Purple-flowered—Double Violet-co¬ 
loured. 

The flowers of all thefe varieties are of the 


blagewith other hardy annuals ; giving water 
as loon a* planted, and repeated occaTionally 
in dry weather till they have taken good root, 
and they will require no farther care except 
keeping them dean from weeds. 

Or the feeds may lie town in patches in die 
ditferent borders, in the places where you. in¬ 
tend the plants (hall flower. 

Shrubby Crccn-houfr kinds. 

Thefe are tender exotics from Africa, trail¬ 
ing and upright ihrubby plants, of three or 
four feet growth, cloidy garnifhed with fmall 
fpear-thaped, linear and oval, hoary and iil- 
very leaves; and large compound radiated fil- 
very and yellow flowers, of long continuance 
in beauty, even after being gather&d. 

2. XERANTHEMUM letoitym. 

Rtficxcd-lfuved Eternal Flower .] Under- 

Ihrubby, trailing (talks* garnifhed with re¬ 
curved, rcflcxetl, hoary-fi fiery leaves ; and at 
die axillas of the branches, flowers with 
white rays and yellow diiks. 

3. Xkranthfmum fpeciefijjimum. 

Afofl-fpecious Golden tifernai Flower.] Rifes 

with an upright ihrubby ft cm, branching three 
or four feet high ; garniihed with fpear-fnaped, 
tt inervous, ieflile leaves ; and, at the termi¬ 
nation of flic branches, large bright, goldcn- 
yeliow flowers. 


compound kind; confifling ot many Final! 
florets in one common calyx, together funn¬ 
ing one large flower, which in all the foits is 
very ornamcnral, and in high eftimation for 
the fingulaiiry of their durable beauty, even 
after lieing gathered ; for if gathered when 
fully blown in dry weather, with part of the 
italic to each, and hungup to dry in a ftiady 
place, they wffl retain their refpective cplours 
in full beauty all winter; and by placing the 
flalks in glades or pots, not with water, but 
fand to make them flick faft, and placed in 
any apartment of a houfc, they will appear 
very ornamental. 

They arc all cafdy propagated by feeds fown 
in the full ground, in autumn or fpring, or 
in both fealons ; as the autumn-railed plants 
will flower earlier and Arongeft, and fhe 
Ipi tog plants will fuccecd them, and thereby 


4. Xe rant up mum Tefamoideu 

Sefamum-like Silvery Eternal Flower.] Up¬ 
right ihrubby ft cm and (lender hoary branches, 
three or four feet high ; (mull, linear, adptefT- 
ed leaves, laid elide to the branches, and the 
branches terminated by large, iilvety-flow- 
ers. 

5 . Xeranthemum vejlitum. 

Vejhte , Leafy-flowered Xeranthemum.] Up¬ 
right ihrubby ftein, branching three or four 
feet high; lincar-fpear-ftiapcd, mucronated 
leaves ; ami terminal, leafy, white flowers. 

6. Xeranthemum fulgidum. — Fulgid or 
Shining Eternal-Flower. 

7. Xeranthemum proli/erum. 

Proliferous Eternal Flower.] Surubby pro¬ 
liferous flalks; granulous-roumlifh, light* 
imbricated leaves, and dole-fitting flowers. 1 

8. Xeranthemum imbricatum. 

Imbricated 
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Imbricated Eternal Flower.} Shrubby (talks, 
oval-awl-(haped, fmooth, imbricated leaves. 

Of the above gneen-houfe kinds of Xcran- 
themum , the firft three or lour fpecies are the 
inoft noted ; they are all tender plants, moftly 
from Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope, 
requiring protection in this country in winter, 
from October or November till May or June; 
therefore mull be planted in pots, and have 
refidcnce among the green-houfe exotics, 
where they will lorm a very agreeable variety 
at all fealons, and a pleating fingularity in 
their flowers, which appear confpicuoufly a- 
bout July and Auguft, continuing long in 
beauty; but arc not generally fucceedea by 
good ripe feeds in our gardens, for fowing; 
to tliat their propagation here is commonly 
eft'cCted by cuttings of. the young (hoots in 
fummer, planted in pots of light mould, wa¬ 
tered and {haded from the fun: or might be 
forwarded in a hot-bed, or covered clofe with 
a hand-glafs, to expedite their ctniilion of 
roots, and (hooting in a moderate top growth 
the fame feafon ; and in autumn may be trans¬ 
planted fingly in pots, and afterwards manag¬ 
ed as other green-houfe plants of the (hrubby 
kind. i 

XYLOPHYLLA, Love Flower. 

Comprehend! two or three tender exotics 
for the (love, from tlje hot parts of America 
and the Weft-Undies: diftinguiili fome with 
four-angled branches, others round ; garniftied 
with linear and fpear-(haped leaves, and ape- 
talous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Pentandria liigynia. 

Charaden.} Calyx, a fix-parted coloured 
cup. Corolla no petals; but ne&ariums 


compofcd of fix glandules affixed to tlie ger- 
tnen. StaminX, five (hort filaments and (in¬ 
gle anther*. PiSTiLLtJM, a roundilh germep, 
three (hort ftyles, crowned with lacerated 
ftigmas. Pericarpium, a royndiih frilo- 
cular capfule*; feeds double. 

The fpecies are, 

1. X Y L optr Y lL A fongifolia. 

Long-leaved Love Flower. ] R ifes with four¬ 
angled branches, garniftied with long linear 
leaves. 

2 . Xylophylla latifolia. 

Broad-leaved Love Flower.} Rifes with 

round branches, and broad fpear-(haped 
leaves. 

3 . Xylophylla falcuta. 

Falcated Love Flower.} Rifes with a woody 
ftem and branches, garniftied with linear-fpear- 
lhaped (hilling leaves placed irregularly; and 
at the upper part of the branches, flowers 
produced upon the edges of the leaves, very 
clofely placed. 

Thefe three exotics, natives originally of 
hot countries, are introduced in our ftove col¬ 
lections for yariety and curiofity; in which they 
muft always rclide in winter, but may be 
placed, in their pots, in the full air in the mid¬ 
dle fummer months, in a ftieltered fituation, and 
removed to the ftove in September. 

They are propagated by feeds in pots placed 
in a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 
up two or three inches in growth, prick them 
in feparate pots, and plunge them in the bark- 
bed: and afterwards managed as other ftove 
plants of a fimilar nature. 

Likewife fome of them by off-fets, flips 
and cuttings, aflifted alfo by a hot-bed. 
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X UCCA. 

Adam's Needle. 

his genus confifts of (hrubby fucculent 
evergreens of America, both hardy and tender 
kinds, to diverfify the pleafure-ground and 
green-houfe collection, rifipg with upright, 
w2|ck, woody Hems fcveral feet high, adorned 
at top with cluftcrs of very long, aloe-like, 


ftifF leaves, ending in long (harp fpines; and 
at top, from among the leaves, long fpikes of 
bcll-(hap8d, fix-parted, liliaceous flowers. 

Clafs and order, Hexandria Alottogynia. 

Charaffers.} Calyx, none. Corolla 
is inonopctalous, bell-fhaped, and divided into 
fix large oval fegments. Stamina, fix very 
(hort reflexed filaments, having fmall anther*. 

7 S 2 Pistil- 



Phtillum, an oval three-cornered germen 1 
longer than the (lamina ; no ftyle, but an ob- 
tufe three-furrowed fligma. Pericarpium, 
an oblong, triangular, tritid, trivalved cupiule 
of three cells, containing many feeds lying 
over one another in a double fern’s. 

There are lour fpecies of Yucca, all of 
which are of lingular growth; they riling 
with eredt ftems fiom two or three to fix or 
eight feet high, terminated by a large tult of 
very long leaves, rel'emhling tiiofc of the aloe, 
but much narrower; have all durable ftems 
and evergreen leaves; are natives of different 
pans of America, and two of them arc mode¬ 
rate! v hardy to grow here in the full ground; 
ami the other two, being more tender, require 
fhcJter of a gieen-houfe in winter. 

Hardier kinds. 

1. Yucca Gloria fa. 

Common Adam's Needle.] Rifes with an 
eredt, ligneous, thick Item, two or three feet 
high, having very long, narrow, ftiff, entire 
leaves, ending in a long, /harp, black l’pine. 
garrtifhing the (tern almoftto the bottom, and 
in a large tuft at top; and from $ie centre of 
the top leaves rifes a long brandling peduncle, 
fuftaining a panicle of bell-ihaped white and 
purple flowers. 

2. Yucca filamentofa. 

Filamentous., or Thready Virginia Yucca.] 
Rifes with an upright, thick, ligneous ftem 
two or three feet high, adorned at top with a 
tuft of very long fpear-fhaped, ftiff, biunt- 

{ minted, fawed, nlamentofe leaves, emitting 
ong threads from the (ides, hanging down¬ 
ward ; and from rbc top of the ftem aipidft the 
leaves an eredt peduncle or flower-ftalk, feve- 
ral feet high, garnifhed with many large, 
white and purple ftriped leaves. 

Both thefe fpecies flower in Auguft and Sep¬ 
tember, and make an ornamental appearance, 
hut are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 

They are natives of North America, the 
former that of Canada, and the latter of Vir¬ 
ginia, and are both tolerably hardy; fo as after 
having a little occafional ihelter whilft young, 
lor two or three winters, they may be turned 
out into the open ground in a dickered fitua- 
tion in the ft'. oitbery; though it is alfo proper 
to keep forne always in pots, and treated as 
greeu-houfe plants, as a referve in cafe thofe 
m the open ground (hould be cut off in very 
frvere winters. 

Tender Kinds for the Grcen-hottfe. 

3 , Yucca alofolia. 

Aloe-leaved Yucca.] Rifes with an credt, 


thick, fleftiy ftem, eight or ten feet high, 
crowned with a large tuft of Ion,?, narrow, 
tuff, cvcimeJ, aloe-like leaves ending in (harp 
fpines; and from the centre of the crown of 
leaves tomes out the flower-ftalk, branching 
pyramidally two or three feet iiign, having all 
the branches terminating in a (pike id flowers, 
purple without and white within, appearing 
iu Auguft and Seprembcr. _ 

4. Yucca Draconis, , 

Dragon Tree-leaved Yucca.] Rifes with an 
upright, thick, brown ftem. three feet high, 
crowned withloug. narrow,fei rated leaves end - 
ing iu fpines anil nodding downward; and in 
the centre of the leaves, ariles the fluwer-ftalk 
very branchy, with all the branches terminat¬ 
ing in fpikes of flelh-coloured flowers in Au- 
guft and September. 

All thefe four fpecies of Yucca being of 
Angularly curious growth, they are worthy 
of culture in every good collection, keeping 
feme of all the forts in pots, to move to (bel¬ 
ter of a gteen-houfc in winter; as they will 
afford a confpicuous and entertaining variety 
in this colle&ion; and feme plants of the two 
flrft forts may alfo, after attaining a little 
ftrength and gradually hardened,, he planted 
out in die full ground iu feme dry warm litu- 
ation, (heltcred by adjacent fltrubs and trees, 
&c. t 

As all the forts are of A fuccuknt nature, 
they (hould always be planted in a light dry 
fed; if fomewhat fandy, the better. 

The propagation of all the ferts is by off- 
fets and fuckers, from the root and head of 
the plants; alfe by feed. 

By off-lets, dec.-—Thefe. may he detached 
ulmoft any time in fpfing and fuinmcr, and 
iay them in feme dry place for a few days, till 
• he wounded part made by reparation from 
the plant is dried and healed over; then plant 
rliem in pots of light fandy comport, and place 
them in a ihady iituation till (hey have taken 
root. 

By Seed.—This is obtained from abroad, 
and (hould be fewo in the fpring in pots of 
light earth, and plunged in a hot-bed, iu 
which the plants will foon come up; and 
when they arc two or three inches high, prick 
them feparatcly in fmall pots of light fandy 
mould, plunging them alto m a hot-bed to 
forward their growth, a (Tilling them with 
moderate waterings and frefti air daily ; and 
harden them by degrees to the full air in June 
and July, to remain till O&ober, then re*, 
moved into the grceo-houfe. 


* . 1ft- 
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AMI A. Dw'irf Pinnated Palm. 

Com pi i'< J> Vine low fpecies of the Palm 
tube, ot the Weft Judies, foine of which aie 
ret jilted in our fiove collections for variety, 
particularly one fpecies, riling in rohuft ftems 
only two or three feet high ; ornamented with 
frondofc pinnated leaves of many pair of ob 
long folioles; and male and female flowers 
feparate on different plants, produced in a 
club-fhaped Ipadix protinded from a fpatha, 
each floret ot the fpadix having three petals, 
with proper (lamina in the irules, anil germen 
and flyle in the iemalcs, fucceeded by many 
red berries. 

The principal fpecies in our garden is, 

1. Zamia pumila. 

Dwarf Pinnated Palm with fawed Leaves .] 
Leaves thick, ihort, rigid, and llightly fawed. 

The two following are alfo retained in fome 
of our flovea 

2. Zamia fpinofa.t— Thorny Dwarf Palm. 

3. Zamia ivtegrfolia. —Entire-leaved Za¬ 
mia. 

They require a conflant rcfidence in the 
IVovc, planted in pots of licit light earth, and 
managed according to the general culture ot 
other fnnilai exotics of that department. 

ZANTHOXYLUM. The Tooth-ach 
Ti ce. 

This genus comprehends two fpecies known 
in our gardens, one tor the fhrubbery, the 
other for the green houlc; the former ot 
which is the moll noted; a hardy exotic, ori¬ 
ginally from North America 4 the other from 
China; both of moderate growth, ten or 
twelve to fourteen feet high ; gumithed with 
large pinnated and trifoliate leaves ; and diee- 
cous apetalous flowers, in terminal panicled 
fpikes. 

Clafs and order, Dioecia Ptntandria. 

Char a tiers.] JM!ale flower. Calyx, a pe- 
rianthium deeply cut into five oval coloured 
parts. Corolla, none. Stamina, five 
awl-thaped eredt filaments, with didymous. 
fulcated, rmmtlifh anther*. Female flower. 
Calyx, as themalc. Corolla, none Pis- 
tillum, a roundith germen, an awl-ihaped 
with an obtufe tfigma. Pericarpium, 
a&obloftg capfule, formed of two valves and 
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one cell, containing a tingle fmooth roundith 
feed. 

The name of Tooth-ach Tree being ap¬ 
plied to this plant, arife* from the ufe made 
of the bark in clcanfing the teeth, and pre¬ 
venting that troublefomc diforder among the 
inhabitants of Canada. 

The fpecies are, 

1. Zanthoxylum Clava Her culls. 

Canada Tooth-ach Tree, or Hercules's Club .] 

It grows to the height of twelve feet, with a 
rough bark armed with fhort fpines; the 
leaves are winged, of a dark-green colour, 
growing irregularly on the branches; each 
confifts of four or five pair of fpear-lhaped 
folioles, which are terminated by an odd one; 
the flowers come out from the end of the 
branches in loofe panicles; they being ape¬ 
talous have no great appearance, and are fuc- 
cceded by unilocular capfules, containing the 
feeds. 

Firiety. ] The Afh -leaved Tooth-ach Trec, 
with oval-oblong folioles, and prickly mid¬ 
ribs. 

2. Zanthoxylum trfoliatum. 

Trifoliate Chinefc Tooth-ach Tree.] Rifes 

with a woody ftern, branching feveral feet 
high, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, com- 
pofed of three egg-oval folioles. 

Of thefe two fpecies, the firft is the moll 
noted and generally known in our garden 
plantations; the fecond is fometimes retained 
as a green-houfc plant, but will alfo fucceed 
in the open ground in a warm fituation: and 
both the forts are very eligible to arrange in 
the fhrubbery in a (Tern bl age with other deci- 
luous kinds to increafc the variety ; generally 
illotting them a fheltered fituation and dry 
foil, where they will fucceed v?n d form an 
agreeable divermy in their pinnate!! and tri¬ 
lobate leaves; but it is alfo proper to keep 
fome of the Chincfe fort in pots to move un¬ 
der protection, in winter, of a green-houfe, or 
awning, 

They are propagated by feeds and layers. 
Sow the feeds in the fpring, either in an eaft 
border, or in pots placed in the morning fun 
all futmner, lheltered in a frame in winter; 
and in fpring removed to the full air till Octo¬ 
ber, 
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her, giving proper waterings all fummer ; and | 
towards winter placed again under flicker 
from froft till March; then the young plants 
may be potted feparately ; and thus continued 
for a year or two, and flickered in winter, 
then may be transplanted into the Shrubbery. 

By layers of the young wood in autumn or 
fpring, they may alto be propagated. 

Likewile by cuttings in fpring or fummer, 
afiiiled by a hot-bed in which they will ftrike, 
then fliould be inured to the full air; and 
they will form young plants for tranfplanting 
in autumn or fpring follow iiig. 

ZEA fAJays), Indian corn, or Turkey 
wheat. 

Conlifls of a tall-growing, herbaceous, 
hardy annual to cultivate for variety in the 
holders and other compartments of the plea- 
furc-ground,&c. ornamented with long pendu¬ 
lous leaves, aud monoecious hufky flowers in 
long fpikes, at the fides and upper part of the 
ftalks; fucceetled in the female flowers by 
many large, roundilh feeds, elofely placed 
round an oblong receptacle, which are the 
corn, the eatable part; though not ufed in this 
country for that occalion. 

Clafs and order, Afonosc'ta Triandtia. 

Characters.] Male and female flowers fe- 
paiate on the fame plant; loofely difpofed 
Calyx, a bivalve, two-flowered hufk. Co¬ 
rolla, two oblong valves, the outward one 
obtufe and bellied, and the interior Indented at 
top, and are inclofed in the calyx, with a 
very fliort, diphyllous nedtarium. Stamina, 
three capillary filaments in the males, with 
bifid prifmatic anthcrae, opening at top; the 
female flowers are elofely collected in a lpike 
below the males on the fame plant; the calyx 
a fmgic-flowered hufk, with two valves; with a 
corolla, a glumofe hufk, anti four membraneous 
unequal valves. Pistilj.um, a very finali 
gcmien, {lender pendulous ft vie, and Ample 
ftigma. Perjcarpium, none; many coin- 
prefled, roundifh feeds, immerfed in an oblong 
thick five-angletl receptacle, forming together a 
long, thick, ciofe head of corn. 

The fpecies is, 

Zea A4iiy ■ ^ 

Alays, or Indian Corn . j Rife with a large, 
ftrong, herbaceous Item, ten or twelve feet 
high, garni (lied with long, broad, pendulous 
leaves; male flowers, at the upper part of the 
ftalks in fpikes eight or ten inches Ipug ; and 
females arifing at the axillae of the leaves be¬ 
low the males, in long, ciofe, thick fpikes, co¬ 
vered with thin leaves; and futcccded by the 
numerous feeds placed round the long re¬ 
ceptacle in a compa# order. 


Variety .] Yellowilh-whitc feeds—Deep yel¬ 
low feeds—Purple-blue feeds. 

This plant is very much cultivated in Ame¬ 
rica and fouth of Europe for the feeds or corn, 
which being ground to meal, let vc as food for 
the poorer inhabitants. 

But in tais country the plant is railed prin¬ 
cipally for curiofity and variety of its Angu¬ 
larly tall growth, l'uperior to moll of our her¬ 
baceous plants; and in favourable fcalbns will 
produce ripe feeds in autumn. 

It is railed front feed in the fpring, March or 
April, either in a dry warm fitna-.i ■ where 
tire plants are intended to inm-'n: lowing 
them in patches, two or three feet.., or more in 
each place, about an inch and half deep; but 
when the plants are up, leave genera".. but one 
of the ftrongeft; or to have the pln..:s as for¬ 
ward as poffiblc to produce ripe, fecd-lpikes 
more effectually, fome may he fown in a hot¬ 
bed in Mjrch or beginning of April, and when 
the plants are three or tour inches high, may 
be forwarded by pricking upon another •> 
bed, either under a deep frame or an awning of 
hoop arches to cover with mats occafionally; 
allowing them plenty of free air; and rn May, 
they may be tranfplamed, with hairs of earth 
about their roots, iir? the full gi u *nij in bor¬ 
ders, or ihrubbery dumps, &c. in a warm 
funny fituation, and watered; and that if the 
fummer proves warm and d.v,‘ they will pro¬ 
duce perfect heads, ami the feeds wi'l ripen. 

As the plants run up faff in mil A:fl!.s u 
may he proper to fuppoit cacti w„ . nil neat 
flake, eipecialiy where expofed to the v> 
ZINNIA. 

A genus of annual plants, it vated 
ornamenting the pleafure and fl(..vt. garden:, 
growing with credt ftalks, garnilhed w h ob¬ 
long leaves, and producing radiated flowers. 

Clafs and order, Syngenejia Poly garni a Su - 
perjlua . 

Char-afters.] Calyx, tire general cup is 
oval, cylinrlric, and imbricate^ with many 
blunt, upright, peifrftent feales. Corci.t.a, 
compound and radiated, confifting of her¬ 
maphrodite florets, placed in the difk, and 
female ones, which are ligulated, aud form 
the ray*. Stamina, of the hermaphrodites, 
are five fhort filaments, with* cylindric tubu- 
lofe antherse. Pistillum, an oblong arif- 
tated germen, with a (lender femibifid ftyle, 
and two ereA obtufe ftigmas; in the female 
flowers the germen is oblong and triquetrous, 
with a capillary ftyle, and two recurved 
ftigmas. Fericarpium, the calyx contain¬ 
ing oblong folitary feeds crowneu witjt dovur, 
and placed on a paleaceous receptacle.* ** 

Of 
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Of this genus there are two fpeciess 

1. Zinnia pauciflora. 

Fcw-flenvcred Yellow Zinnia.] The root of 
this plant is fibrous, from which arifes the 
flalk to about three feet high; it is woody be¬ 
low, and branches upward which are placed 
oppolite; thefe are furnifhed with oblong 
leaves of a pleating green colour; the flowers 
te.ihinate the ends of the branches on long 
foot-flalks ; they are of a yellow colour, which 
decays before the feeds are ripe. 

2. Zinnia multifiora. 

Afanv-flnuerrd Red Zinnia.] This plant is 

ah’o annua'; the flalk riles crctl with upright 
’.tranches; mefe are channeled and hairy; the 
'caves are oval, lanceolate, and placed op- 
poiite; t . * floweis come out at the extreme 
T-t ol tht branches; tlie florets of the dilk are 
vciiow, and thofe which form the rays arc of 
a dulkv red ; thefe continue till the feed is ripe, 
vlii. h is in autumn. 

'j”.f • plants being annual are propagated 
fi ,a; the lei. .is, which lhould lie l«>wn on a 
flight hot-hed; in March, and alterwnrds, 
when the pi. nts atifiug are a few indies high, 
ihev lhould be pri< ked out on another bed 
previoiiUv f»ieparcd to receive them ; Iicmc they 
may H indu t.li the advance of iummer, when 
they ni .V i»e taken up and tranfplanted in tile ; 
horde rs of the pleautr; or flower garden, wliere 
lliey will blow.and complete their feeds for 
the next vc.ir. 

/.YGoriivi.r.uM. 

Hear, C’. ; r. 

1( fuMtiihes Inihareous and woody fiiccu- 
leut ex'tii. s of Af;a and Africa, eullivated 1 


ter. The principal forts in the English gar¬ 
dens are the following. 

I. Zygophyllum Fabago. 

(Fabago)—or Common Bean Caper.] Hath 
a thick, fleflif, deeply- ftriking, perennial root; 
upright, round, fmooth, jointed, herbaceous, 
green Aalks, three or four feet high; garniflied 
with oval, fmooth, flefliy, hluifli-green leaves, 
two or three together on each petiole.; and 
reddifli flowers, by two or three together at 
the axillas of the Aalks, appearing in July, 
fucceeded by long capfules, containing rhe 
feed, ripening in autumn. 

It is durable in root; but the Aalks, being 
herbaceous, perifh every autumn; is tolerably 
hardy, ouly requiring a little flicker in winter 
when young*, afterwards may be planted in the 
full ground in the borders, in any dry light 
foil, there finally to remain; where tlay will 
abide many years by the root, and fend up 
Aalks, and flower abundantly, and ripen feeds. 

As it is of a fucculcnt nature, it lhould have 
a dry rubbifliy foil. 

It is propagated by feeds fown in the 
fpring; fotne in a hot-bed to bring them for¬ 
ward, and. fume on a warm border; and 
when the plants are tome up about two 
inches high, plant fotne out in (mail pots fe- 
paratcly, and plunged into a hot-hed to facili¬ 
tate their rooting, and forward their growth ; 
but harden them by degrees to the full air; 
others may he planted in a warm bolder to 
. take their chance ; allowing thofe in the pots 
j Aielter of a gaiden-frame in froflv weather, 
and in fpring tome eff them may be turned out 
into the full giound where they arc to re- 


0.... i(..! v :wcty in the pleuiure ground and 
■ eeu-houie • i lledlions: tiling with creed 
flail.' diree or four fee! high, adorned with 
.iv.ij, oblong, and Ipe.’i-iliaped. flefliy, fuecti- 
lent lc..vis, and pcuapclalous floweis along 
the deles of ‘die hi am lies. 

Clafs and order. Dccandria Monogynia. 

(d/ai ad ns. ] Calyx, five oval, obtule, 
ro'H.nc, crciEt leaves. Corolla, five ob- 
tufc pitals emarginated at top, and a tcu- 
Icavcd doled neiharium, which includes the 
germcn. Stamina, ten aul-lhapcd fila¬ 
ments, and oblong incumbent anrhene. Pis- 
T1LLUM, an /iblong germcn, awl fltaped 
Aylc, crowned by a Ample fligma. Pkri- 
cahimum, an oval, pentagonous, quinque- 
Vjilv’ilous capiule of five cells, having many 
roundifli feeds. 

There are fcvcral fpccies; one is herbaceous 
and m V. -dy hardy, with perennial roots 
and.h«*tin *oi'S annual Aalks; the others are 
tt r Aa wtiody Vrable growth, and tender, rc- 
quiiicg flicker of the grccn-houfc in tne win¬ 


| mam. 

i Tender Crecn-honfe Kinds. 

Thefe are moflly of a (lirubby nature, 
durable in root, Item, and branches, garniflied 
with fucculent leaves. 

2. Zygophyllum feJBlifolium. 

Scjfilc-ieavcd African Bean Caper.] Rifes 
with an upright woody Aem, branching nu¬ 
merous and irregularly, three or four feet high; 
nval-fpeai-lhapcd, thick, fmooth, fucculent 
feflile leaves, furrounding the branches by 
fouis ; and yellow flowers on^ long (lender 
footAalks at the fidcs of the bf'drir^wi^ in fuc- 
ccfiion great part of fummer. 

Varieties.] Y ellow-flo wtred—Su 1 phur-co- 
lourcd flowers — White-flowered — Copper- 
coloured, having inoAly a reddilh or biown 
fpot neaf the bale of each petal. 

y Zygophyllum Morgfana. 

Purjiane-Uaved JEthiopian Bran Capa. J 
Rifes with a lhrubby Aem, dividing and 
branching irregulatly, three or four feet high ; 
oval, thick, obtule, fucculent leaves, lurrovuid- 

iug 
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•ng the branches by fours; and fulphur-co-l 
loured flowers on longfoot-ftalks from the Tides 
of the branches, appearing mod part of fununer. 

Variety.] Flame-yellow-flowered. 

4. Zygothyli.um ffmofutty 

Thorny Bean-Caper:] Under-fltruhhy ftalks; 
clofc-Titting leaves with linear acute foliolcs. 

5. Zygophyllum album. 

Whitt Egyptian Bean Caper.] With leaves 
fuot-ftalkcd, and clubbed flclhy lobes. 

Thefe tender fpecies of Zygophyllnm being 
natives of the warm parts of Africa, they re¬ 
quire fhelter of a green-houfa in this country 
in winter, planting them in pots of light Tandy 
earth, as being fucculent, and manage them as 
other plants of limilar quality. See Green 
House Plants. 

They are propagated eafily by cuttings and 
by feed. 

By Cuttings.—Thefc may be planted any 
time in the fpring or fumtner; if in fpring 


about March or April, plant them in pots; 
and if plunged in a Imt-bed, and occttfionall? 
watered, they will quickly emit roots, apd 
Ihoot at top; and if in the fumraer months, 
plant them in a V v dy place, or in pots placed 
in the fliade, giv infrequent waterings, they 
will alfo take gooii. )ot; and in either method 
pot them off Separately towards autumn, ia 
order to he moved into the grecn-houfe w 
glafs cafe, in 0£tober. * 

By Seed.—The plants fometimes produce 
feeds in this country, or are procured from 
abroad by the feedfmen; fow them in fpring 
in pots ot light earth, and plnnge them in a 
hot-bed, where they will foon come up ; and 
when a litnlc advanced in growth, prick them 
in feparate final! pots, watered and plunged 
again in the hot-bed till well rooted, then 
hardened gradually to the full air in June and 
July, to remain till O(Sober, then placed ia 
the green-houfe, dec. 
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INDEX 

OF THE GENERA, 

WITH THEIR BOTANIC AND ENGLISH NAMES. 


Containing the Generic Botanic Names in the firft Column, and theEnglifh Names in the Second, 
or fuch Nantes, either Botanic or Englifti, by which they are mod commonly received or known ; 
and as many of the Genera have no Englifli Name, that of the Genus is repeated in the Englifli 
Column, intimating thereby, that it is the only generally known Name of fuch refpcftivc Ge¬ 
nus. 

In the fecond Index are contained the^general Euglilh, and other common Names of all the principal 
Plants, Trees, fiec, in this Work,*'whether Species or Genera ,, 

And in a third Table is a Lift of the botanic Titles and Defcriptions of the different Parts of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds, with their Claflcs, Orders, and Chara&ers of the Genera and Species, 
explained in the general courfe of this Work; and of the different Garden Diftri&s and Com- 

S artments; various principal Materials requisite in gardening; with Garden Implements, and 
lethods of performing the different Works. 


Generic Names. Engliflt or common Names. 


Generic Names . Englifli or common Names. 


A broma 

Abrus 

Acanthus 

Acer 

"Achillea 

Achras 

Achyranthes 

Aconitum 

Acorus • 

A&xa 

Adaufonia 

Adcnanthera 

Adiantum - 

Adonis - 

Adoxa 

atefehynomene 

jF.fculus 

Agapanthus 

Agartcus 

Agave 

Agrimonia 

Agroftemma 

Ailanthus - 
Aitonia - ' 

Ajuga 

Albuca 

Alcea 

Alchemilla 

Alftris 

ASlium * « 


Abroma. 

Jamaica Wild Liquorice 
f Acanthus, or Bear’s 
£ Breech. 

1 Maple Tree. 

Milfoil, Yarrow, fiec. 
Sapota Tree. 
Achyranthes. 

c Aconite, or Monk’s 
| Hood, fiec. 

Sweet Rufh. 

Herb Chriftophcr. 
./Ethiopian Sour Gourd. 
Baftard Flower-Fence. 
Maiden Hair. 

Flos Adonis, Bird’s Eye. 
Hollow Root. 

Baftard Senfitive Plant. 
Horfe Chefnut. 

Alrican Lily. 
Mufliroom. 

American Aloe. 
Agrimony. 

C Campion, Rofc-Cam- 
l pion. 

Ailanthus. 

Aitonia. 

Bugle. 

f Baftard Star of Bethle- 

! hcm. 

Hollyhock, Rofe Mal¬ 
low. 

Lady's Mantle. 

Guinea Aloe. 

Garlic,Onion,Leek, ice. 


Aloe 

Alftroemeria 

Althaea 

Alyffum 

Amaranthus 


Amaryllis 

Ambrofia 

Amellus 

Amethyfta 

Amomum 

Amorpha 

Amvgdalus 

Amyris 

Anacardium 

Anagallis 

Anagyris 

Anaftatica 

Anchufa 

Andraclme 

Andromeda 

Anemone - 

Anethum 

Anthemis - 

Antheriqpm 

Antholyza 

Antholpernium 

Anthyllis 


7 T 


{ 

\ 


African Aloe. 
Alftrameria. 

Marfh. mallow. 

Alyflon, Madwort. 
Amaranth, or Flower- 
Gentle. 

Lily Daffodil, including 
Guernfey Lily, Bella¬ 
donna, and Jacobs* 
Lily, fiec. 

Ambrofla. 

Star Flower. 

Amcthyfla. 

Ginger. 

Baftard Indigo, 
f Almond Tree, Peach, 
X &c. 

Sweet Wood. 
Cafhew-nui. 

Pimpernel. 

Stinking Bean Trefoil. 
Rofe of Jericho. 
Buglofs. 

Bale Orpine.’ 
f Androm i 
£ ciftus. 

Anemone, Hepatica, fiec. 
Dill, Fennel, fiec. 
Chamomile, ficc. 
Spider-wort. 

^Ethiopian Corn Flag. 
Amber Tree, 
f Kidney Vetch, I,;ul\ \ 
< Finger,J upiter’s Beai d, 
( See. 

Antirrhinum 
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Antirrhinum 
A piu m 
ApcKvnum 
Aquihgia 
Aralia 

Arbutus 

Ardfotis 

Arduina 

Areca 

Argemonc 

Ariftolochia 

Arnica 

Artemifia 

Artocarpus 

Arum 

Arundo 

Alarum 

Afckpias 

Afcyrnm 

Afpalatlius 

Alparav.us 

Afphoitclus 

After 

Aflragalus 

Aftrantia 

Athanafia 

Atraphaxis 

Atriplcx 

Atropa 

Aucuba 

Aviccnnia 

Azalea 

B. 

Baccharis 

Banifteria 

Barkria 

Ba fella 

Bauhinia 

Begonia 

Beilis 

B' ilonia 

Ik:rbtris 

Ik ;a . - 

Bet u la 
Blgnonia 
Kxa 
Blitum 

Botconia 
Bon hax . 
Bontia 


■1 


Snap-Dragon, Sec. 
Bartley and Celery. 

■> Dog’s Base 
Coinn,biiVf. 

Berry-beanng Angelica. 
C Arbutus or Strawberry 
| tree. 

Arflotis. 

f Bn (lard Lycium,or Cape 
£ Buckthorn. 

Fatifel-nut Balm. 
Piickly Poppy. 

Birth-wort. 

Leopard’s Bane. 

Mug wort, Wormwood, 
Southern wood,Tarra- 


{ 


go'b 


Sec. 


■ 1 

- { 

m 

• { 


Bread Fruit tree. 

Wake RnbiiiyOr Cuc- 
kow Pint. 

Reed. 

Afarabacca. 

Swallow-wort. 

St. Peter's-wort. 

African Broom. 

A) , arayus. 

Afphodel Lily. 

Starvvort. 

Miik Vetch, Goat’s 
Tnorn. 

Black Mallerwort. 
Athanajia. 

At> ap.haxis. 

Oraeli or Orache, Sea 
Purflane Tree, Sec. 
Deadly Nightfhadc. 
Aucuba. 

Avicennia. 

American Upright Ho 
ney-fuckle. 

Ploughman’s Spikenard. 
Baniltcria. 

Barleria. 

Malabar Nightfhade. 
Mountain Ebony. 
Bryonia. 

Daify, 

Be Hour a. 

Berberry. 

Beet. 

Betony. 

Birch Tree. 

Trumpet Flower, Ca- 
talpa, &c. 

Anotta. , 

Blite, or Strawberry- 

Spinach. 

Bocco.ia, or Greater 
T ree-Cel.' ndine. 
Silk-cotton Free. 

Bontia , or Wild Olive 
of Barbados. 


Generic Names, Englijh or common Names, 


Borago 

Borbonia 

Bofea 

Braflica 

Bromelia 

Urowaliia 

Brunia 

Brunsfelfia 

Bryonia 

Bn bon 

Buchnera 

Buddleja 

Ikilbocodium 

Buphthalmum 

Buplcurom 

Butomus 

Buxus 

C. 

Cacalia 


Caftus 

Calceolaria 

Calendula - 

Cal la 

Caltlia 

Caliicarpa 

Calycanthus 

Camellia 

Campanula 

Canarina 

Canella 

Canna 

Cannabis 

Capparis 

Capficum - 

Cardarnine 

Card u us 

Carica 

Carpinus 

Carthamus 

Canim 

Caryophyllus 

Cafiia 

Caffine 

Catananche 

Catefbaca 

Ccanothus 

Cedrela 

Celaftrus- 

Cclofia 

Celfia 

Celtis 

Centaurea 

Cephalanthus 

Ccraftium 


Borage. 

Bort aria. 

Golden rod Tree, 
f Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
\ Broccoli, &c. 

Tine Apple or Ananas. 
B> owallia. 

Brim a. 

Brunsfelfta. 

Bryony. 

Macedonian Parfley, 
Buchnera. 

Buddleja. 

Mountain Saffron. 
Ox-eye. 

r Hare’s Ear, and Shmb- 
< by ./Ethiopian Hart- 
£ wort. 

Flowering Rufh. 

Box Tree. 


t 

\ 


Foreign or Alpine Colt’s 
Foot. 

Melon Thillle, Torch 
Thiftle, and Creeping 
Cereus, Sec. 
Slipper-wort. 

Marigold. 

./Ethiopian Arum. 

Marfh Marigold. 
Johutonia. 

Caroiin All-fpice. 
Japan Rofe 

('.a"ryarruLr or BellFlower 
Canary Bell-Flower. 

Cam Ha. 

Indian Flowering Reed. 
Hen p. 

Caper Bufh. 

Cap-{-cum or Guinea Pcp- 
p,r. 

I.adv’s Smock. 

Tniftle. 
l'apaw Tree. 

Hornbeam Tree. 

Baflard Saffron. 

Caraway. 

Ciovc Tree. 

Wild Sena. 

Hottentot Cherry. 
Candy Lion’s-foot. 

Lily Tlforn. 

New Jerfcy Tea. 

Ba/tard Cedar. 

Celajlrus or Staff Tree. 
Gock’s-conib. 

Celjia. 

Lote, or Nettle Tree. 
Centaury, Blue bottle, 
&c. 

Button Tree. 

Mcufc-ear Chickweed. 

Ctratouia 
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Generic Karnes. Evglijh or common Names. I Generic Names t Engli/ler common hames. 


Ceratonia 

Cercis 

Ctrinth.." . 

Cefinim 

Chamacrops 

Cheiranlhu* 

Chelidonium 

Chelone 

Chcnopodium 

Chiococca 

Chiouan'.hus 

Chirunia 

Chryfanthemum 

Chryfobalanus 

Chryfocoma 

Chrvfophyllum 

Cliryfofplt ilium 
Cichorium 
Cinchona 
Cineraria ' - 
Cillus - , 

Citharexylon 

Cirrus • 

* 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Clethra 

Clitfdrtia 

Clitoria 

Clufia 

Cluytia 

Cneorum 

Coccolotia 

Cochlearia 

Cocos 

ColFca 

Colchicum 

Colutea 

Comptonia 

Convallaria 

Convolvulus ^ 

Conyza 

Copaiftra - 

Conlia 

Coreopfis 

Corlandrum 

Coriu.ia 

Cornus 

^ornutia 


C CarobTree, or St. John’s 
{ Hr. ad. 

t Judas Tree, or At Iso 
| fluthc. 

Honey-wort. 

Ballard Jafminc. 

Dwarf Palm. 

( Wallflower, Stock, Oil- 

\ liflower, &c. 

J Celandine, Horned Pop- 
[ py, &c. 

Chelone. 

f Goofe-foot, or Wild 
£ Orach. 

Snow berry Tree. 
Snow-drop Tree. 
t Chit on ''a, or Slirubby 
( African Centaurv. 
f C!n \juntht mum, or Com 
£ Marigold. 

Cocoa Plum. 
Goldv-locks. 

C (Golden-leaf) —- Star- 
| Apple. 

Golden Saxifrage. 
Succory or Endive. 
Jefuit’s Bai k. 

Sky Flower. 

Ci/ius , or Rock Rofe. 
Fiddle-wood. 

tC Citron Tree,Lemon and 
j Orange. 

Virgin’s Bower, 
t Cleome , or Ballard Muf- 
j tard. 

Clethra. 

Cliffot tia. 

Clitoria. 

Clufia, or Balfam Tree. 
Cluytia. 

Widow-wail. 

Sea-tide Grape. 

| Spoon-wort, Scurvv- 
| gr.ifs, Horfe-radifh. 
Cocoa nut Tree. 

Coffee Tree. 

( Colei,rrum, or Meadow 
l Saffron. 

Bladder Sena. 

Comftonia. 

Lily of the Valley. 

C Convolvulus , Bind-weed, 
I or Bear-bind. 

, Flea-bane. 

Balfam of Capivi Tree. 
Conlia or Sebeften. 
Tick-feeded Sun-flower 
Coriander. 

Myrtle-leaved Sumach. 
Cornel Tree, or Corne¬ 
lian Cherry, &e. 
Coniutia. 


; 


Coronilla 

Cortufa 

Corylus 

Corypha 
Cotyledon 
Cram he 
Crafl'ula 

Crataegus 

Cratasva 

Crcpis 

Crcfcentia 

Crinum 

Crithmurn 

Crocus 

Crotalaria 

Croton 

Cucumis 

Cucurbita 

Cunonia 

Cupreflus 

Cyclamen 

Cynara 

Cynogloffum 

Cypripedium 

Cyrtanthus 

Cvtifus 


D. 

Dais - 

Daphne 

Datura 

Daucus 

Delphinium 

Dentaria 

Dianthus 

Didlamnus 

Digitalis 
Dionasa 

Diofma 

Diofpyros 
Dirca 
Difandra 
Dodartia 

Dodecatheon 

Doroniflim 

Dracaena 


Dracocephalum 

Dracontium 

7T> 


Jointed-podded Colutea 
Bear’s-ear Sanicle. 
e Hazel-nut Tree and Fil- 
l bert, &c. 

Fan Palm. 

Co'ylct/on or Navel-wort. 
Sea Cabbage, See. 
Crafl'ula , lefler Orpine. 

C Wild Service, and Haw- 
1 thorn, 8c c. 

Garlic Pear. . 

Ballard Hawk-weed. 

I Ct r/centin, or Calabafh- 
l Trtc. 

Afphodel Lily. 
Samphire. 

Crocus or Saffron, 
Crotalaria. 

Tailow Tree, &c. 
Cucumber and Melon. 
Gourd and Pompion. 
Cunonia. 

Cyprcfs Tree. 

Cyclamen, Sow-bread. 
Artichoke and Cardoon. 
Hound’s Tongue. 

Lady’s Slipper. 
Cyrtanthus. 

i Cytifus , or Bafe Tree 
Trefoil, and Labur¬ 
num. 


Dais. 

f Spurge Laurel and Me- 
| zereon. 

C Thorn Apple or Stra- 
j monium. 

Carrot. 

Larkfpur. 

Tooth-wort Violet. 

! Pink and Carnation, 
Clove Gilliflower, 
and Sweet William, 
c White Dittany or Frax- 
} inella. 

Fox-glove. 

Venus’s Fly Trap. 

J Diofma , or African Spi¬ 
raea. 

Indian date Plum. 
Leathrr-wc„ ! >. 
Difandra 
Dodartia. 

f Meadia, or [American 
J Cowflip. . 

Leopard’s Bane. 

Dragon Tree, 
f Dragon’s-head, Molda- 
J vian Balm, and Balm 
of Gilead, 


Dragons. 


Ebcnus 
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Generic Names." Engtifi or emmonNames ,| Generic Names. Englijh or cemmon Names. 

. . Ebony . 


E. 

Ebenus 

Echinops 

Ehretia 

El.cagnus 

Llxocarpus 

Elephantopus 

Empttrum 

Ephedra. 

Epigaca 

Epilo biuni 

F.pi medium 

Erica 

Erigeron 

Erioccphalus 

Erodium 

Eryngiuni 

Eryfimum 

Erythrina 

Erythronium 

Euonymus 

Eupatorium 

Eugenia 

Euphorbia 

F. 

Fagara 

Fagus 

Ferraria 

Ferula 

Ficus 

Filices 

Fothergilla 

Fragaria 

Fraxinus 

Fritillaria 

Fuchfia 
Fu maria 

G. 

Galar.thus 

Garcinia 

Gardenia 

Genifta 

Gentiana 

Gerani^nj^, 
*** l ^«—• ' * 
Geum 
Gladiolus 
Gleditfia 
Globular ia 
Gloria fa 
Gloxinia 

Glycine 

Glycyrrhiza 


Ebony. 

Globe Thiftlc, Sec. 
Ehretia. V. 

Olcaftcr or Wild Olive. 
ELcocarpus. 

Elcphaut’s Foot. . 
Black-berried Heath. 
Shrubby Horfe Tail. 
Trailing Arbutus, 
t W illow-herb or French 
\ Willow. 

Bam n-ivort. 

Heath. 

Erigcron. 

Erioccphalus. 
Pentandrious Geranium 
Sea Holly or F.ryngo. 
Hedge Mu Hard, Sec. 
Coral Tree. 

Dog's Tooth Violet. 

( Euo/.jrmt/s, or Spindle 
] T ree. 

Hemp Agrimony. 
Eugenia. 

f Euphoihia , Spurge, or 
< Burning thorny Want, 
Sec. 

Fagara. 

Beech and Chefmit Tree 
Ferraria. 

Fennel Giant. 

Fig T ree. 

Ferns. 

Fothergilla. 

Strawberry. 

Afh Tree. 

{ Fritillarv, including 
Crown Imperial, and 
Perfian Lily. 

Fuchjia. 

Fumatory. 

Snow-drop. 

Garcinia or Mangoftan. 
Cape jafmine. 

Jointed Dwarf Broom. 
Gentian andGcntianella. 
( Geranium orCrane’s Bill, 
-J fee alfo Erotiium and 
( Peiargonium. 

Avens or Herb Bcnnet. 
Gladiole or Sword Lily. 
Three-thorurd Acacia. 
Globular Blue.Daify. 
Superb Lily. 

G ioxinia. 

C Knob-rooted Liquorice¬ 
's vetch, or Carolina 

( Kidney-bean Tree. 

Liquorict. 


Gnaphalium 

Gomphrena 
Gordonia 
Gortcria - - 
Goffyphun - 
Grevvia 
Guaiacum 
Gurt tarda - 
Guilandina 
II. 

Htemanthus 

Ilaematoxylum 

Ilaltfia 

Ilrlleria 

I Hamaniolis 
| Fled era 

Hedy fai urn - 

Helianthus 

Heliconia 

Helicleres 

Heliotropium 

Hellcborus 

Helonias 

Iiemerocallis 


| Jacquinia 
; Jafminum 
f Jatropha 
I iberis 


Impatiens 

Indtgofera 

Ipomcca 


Globe Amaranthus. 
Loblolly-bay. 

Gortcria. 

Cotton Shrub. 

Gi etui a. 

Lignrm-vitse. * 
Gucttarda. 

Bouduc or Nickar Tree. 

Blood-flower. 

Blood wood. 

j Ha.c/ra, or Carolina 
Snow-drop Tree. 

C African Fly Honey- 
} fin kie. 

Witcii Hazel. 

Ivy Tree or Ivy. 

C French i ioneyfuckle, 
| St< . 

l Sr:;-fiowcr, including 
l Jertifalcni artichoke. 
Ballard Plantain. 

Screw Tree. 

Heliotrope or Turnfole. 
Hellt bore or Bear’s Foot 
IJelomas, 

f Dav Lilt* or LilvAfpho- 
7 del. 


Hermannia 

• 

Hermannia. 

Ilernandia 


Jat k in 'a Box. 
j Roc ket, Dante’s Violet, 

Hefperis 


7 Sec. 

1 Svrian Mallow, or Al 

Hibifcus 

• 

l thaca rrutex, See. 

Hieraciuni 

• 

Hawk-weed. 

Ilippopha? 

- 

Sea Buckthorn. 

Iiumulus 

. 

Hop. 

Hura 

- 

Sand-box Tree. 

Hvacinthus 

- 

Hyacinth. 

Hydrangea 

- 

Hy<l< angea. 

Hydraflis 

- 

Yellow Root. 

Hvmcnaia 

- 

Loculi: Tree, Sec. 

Hypericum 

- 

St. John's-wort. 

Hylfopus 

- 

Hyflbp. 


Jaeijuinia. 

Jafmine Tree. 

Caflliva or Caflada. 
Candy Tuft. 

C Holly or Holly Tree, 
l See. * 

C Touch-me-not, and Bal- 
( famine or Balfam. 
Indigo. 

I Quamoclit or Scarlet 
| Convolvulus. 

C Iris. Flower-de-Luce, or 
( Flag-flower. , 
Itea. #• 

Falfe Jefuft’s BarkTree. 

Juglan* 



I N D E X. 


Generic Fames. Englijh or common Names. 


Juglnns 

Juniperus - 

Jufticia 

Ixia 

Ixora 

KalnbV 

Kscmpferia 
Kiggeltria 
1 *• 

Lachcnalia 

Lachica 

Lagcrltrocmia 

Lant.ma 

Lathy rus 

Lavendula 

Lavatcra 


Laurns 


Law fun ia 
Ledum 

Lepidium - • 

Leucojum 

Ligufticum 

Liguftrinum 

Liliuir. 

Liniodorum 

Linuin 

Liquidambsr - 
Liriodcndron - 
Lobelia 
Louie era 
Lopezia 
Loranthus 

Lotus. 

Luuaria 

Lu pious 

Lychnis 

Lycium 

Lyfunachia 

Ly thrum 

M. 

Magnolia 

Maheriia 
"Malpighi# 
Malva 
Mam me# 
Mawgifera 
MJhmta 
Marty nia 
Malfonia 


{ 


Walnut Tree. 
Juniper-Tree, Cedars, 
and Savin. 

Malabar Nut. 

Ixia. 

Indian Wild Jafmine. 

Kclmia. 

Gala n gale. 

Niggelaria. 


Generic NaMes. Englijh or Common Names. 


I 


Lachenalia. 

Lettuce. 

l.ager/l ro:rn i a. 

. American Viburnum, 
f (Chickling Vetch) K- 
[ verlafting Pea. 
Lavender. 

t Lavatera, or Cretan and 
■} Tree Mallow. 

{ Bay Tree : including 
SatT.fras, and Cinna¬ 
mon Tree, ice. 

( Lanofonia or Egyptian 
( Privet. 

t Marfli Ciftus, or Wild 
l Rofemary. 

I (Dittander,) Garden 
| Grefs. 

-j Greater Snow Drop. 

- Lovage. 

. Privet. 

- Lily. 

. Baftard Hellebore. 

- Lint or Flax. 

Sweet Gum Tree. 

. Tulip Tree. 

- Cardinal Flower, &c. 

Honeyfuckle. 

- J^opezia. 

Loranthus. 

( Bird’s Foot Trefoil, 
\ W inged Pea, &c. 
t Moon-wort, Satin Flow- 
| er, or Hone fly. 

- Lupine, 
t Lychnis, or Campion, 
| &c. 

- Box Thorn, 

- Loofe-flrife. 
r Willow Herb, or Purple 
j Loofe-ftrife. 

Magnolia, or Laurel 
leaved Tulip Tree 
Ma! rmia. 

Baibadoes Cherry. 
Mallow. 

Mammee Tree. 

Mongo Tree. 

Indian Arrow-Root. 
Mai tynia 
Majjonia 


Matricaria 
Mauritia 

Medeola 

Medicago 

Melaflonia 

Melia 

Melianthus 

Melifla 

Mencfpcrmum 

Mentha 


- \ 


Mefembryanthcmum 

Mefpilus 

Mefua 

.Midiella - - 

Mimofa - 


Mimulus 

Mirahilis 

Momordica 

Mon aula 

Monfonia 

Moraea 

Morina 

Morus 

Mufa 

Mufci 

Myrica 

Myrfine 

Myrtus 

N. 
Napsea 

NarcifTus 

Nepeta 

Nerium 

Nicotiana 

Nigella 

Nolana 

Nyftanthes 

Nymphaca 

Nyfia 

O. 

Ocyrrmrri* 

CEnothcra 

Olea 

Oldenlandia 

Ononis 

Ophioxylon 

Ophry* 


Fever-Few. 

f Ginkgo, or Maiden- 
£ Hair Tree. 

1 Climbing African Afpa- 
| ragus. 

Medick, &c. 

American Goofeberry. 
Bead Tree. 

Honey-Flower. 

Balm. 

Moon-Seed. 

Mint, and Penny-Roy¬ 
al. 

Fig Marigold, or Fi- 
coides. 

Medlar, ice. 

Indian Rofe Chefnut. 

. Mic/ui/a. 

! .Mimofa, or Senfitive 
Plant, inc luding Aca¬ 
cia, & c. 

I Monkey-Flower, or A- 
( merican Fox Glove. 

- Marvel of Peru. 

- Male-Ba!fam Apple, 
f Ofwego Tea, or Lion's- 
l Tail. 

- Mnv/onia. 

Mar a a. 

- Marina. 

- Mulberry Tree. 

I Plantain Tree, or Bana- 
/ na. 

f Modes, a tribe of im- 
-e perfect Plants, of the 
£ Clafs Crvptogamia, 

- Candle-Berry Myrtle. 

- African Box Tree. 

- Myrtle Tree, &c. 

f Napaa, or Virginia 
' I Mallow. 

I Narcijfus, or Daffodil, 
l and Jonquil. 

- Ncp, or Cat Mint. 

- Oleander, or Rofe Bay. 

- Tobacco Plant, 
f Nigella , Fennel-Flow- 
-r er, or Devil-in-a- 
l Buflt. 

- Nolana. 

- Arabian Jafmine. 

- Water Lily. 

- Tupelo Tree. 

- Bafil or Bafilicum* 

- Tree Primrofe. 

- Olive Tree. 

- Oldenlandia. 

. Qncnis or Red Harrow, 

- OphieA vlon. 
f Twy-lilauc, crJ3ec Flow- 

t er- 

Orchis 
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Generic Names. 


Orchis 

Origanum 

Ornithogalum 

Orobus 

Ofteofpcrmum ■ 

Ofyris 

Othonna 

Oxalis 

P. 

Fneonia 

Panax 

Pancratium 

Tandamis 

Papavcr 

Parkinfonia 

Paflc-riin 

Pallid ora 

Paftinaca 


Pelargonium 


Penftemon # 

Peripioca 

Petiveria 

Petrea 

Phafeolus 

Philadelphus 

Phillyrea 

Phlomis 

Phlox 

Phoenix 

Fhylica 

Fhyllanthus 

Phyllis 

l’hy falls 

Phy'voi.'^ci 

Pkii^ * 
Piper 

Pifcidia 

Pifonia 

Piftacia 

Pi Aim 
Plata r.us 

Plinia 

Plumbago 

Plumeria 


Orchis , (Fool’s-Stones). 
- Origany,$r Marjoram. 
Star of P&hlehem. 
Bitter Vetch. 

( Hard-Seeded Chryfan 
j themum. 

. Poet’s Caflia. 

African Rag-wort. 
Wood Sorrel. 


- Peonv. 

Gen (eng. 

{ Pancratium T.ily, or 
J Sea Daffodil. 

- Screw Pine. 

* Poppy. 

- Pai in ofoma. 

Sparrow-wort. 

Paflion-F'lowcr. 

- Pai lnep. 

r African Geranium; 
comprifing all the 
principal lhrubby Ge¬ 
ranium kinds, for- 
^ nrerly ranged under 
that genus; and feve¬ 
rs. 1 of the herbaceous 
tribe. See alfo Erodi- 
vm and Geranium. 

- Badard Afarum. 

c Virgo Ian or Virgin-Silk, 
| Climbing Dog’s Bane. 

- Guinea Hen Weed. 



Petrea. 

Kidney Bean. 

Syringa, or Mock O- 
range. 

Phillyi e*, Mock Privet. 

Pblt.mis, or Jcrufalem 
Sage. 

Lychnidea, or Baftard 
"Lychnis. 

Great Palm, or Date 
Tree. 

Bsfiard Alatermis. 

S:a Side Laurel. 

Ballard Hire's Ear. 

Aikekengi, or Winter 
Cherry. 

American Nightfliadc. 

Pine Tree, Fir, See. 

Pepper. 

PifriJia, or Jamaica 
Dog-wood Tree. 

Fingrigo. 

Pifiachia Ndy or Tur¬ 
pentine Tree. 

Pea. 

Plane Tree. 

Plinia , or Pedunculated 
Myrtle. 

Lead wort. 

Red Jafmine. 


Poinciana 

Polemonium - 

Polyantlies 

Polvgala 

Polygonum 

Populus 

Portlandia -> 

Portnlaca 

Portulr.caria 

Potentilla 

Poterium 

l’raliuni 

Primula 

Prinos 

Protea 

Prunus 

Pfidinm 

Pforalea 

Ptelea 

Pulmonaria 

Punica 

Pyrus 

Q. 

Quercus 

R. 

Randia 

Ranunculus 

Raphanus 

Kauvolfia 

Rcfeda 

Rhamnus 

Rheum 

Rhexia 

Rliodiob 

Rliododendron 
I Rhus - - - 

Ribcs - 

Ricinus 
Rivinia - 
Robinia 
Rondcletia 

Rofa - 

Rofmarinut • 

I Royenia 
Rubia - 


Englijh or common Names. 
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{ 
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{ 
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I 

{ 
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{ 
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Barbadoes Flower 
Fence. 

Geek Valerian. 

Tuberofc, or Indian 
Tuberous Hyacinth. 

Polygala, or Milk-wqrt. 

Knot Grafs, Perficaria, 
&c. . * 

Poplar Tree, 

Portlandia. 

Purflane. 

Purflane Tree. 

Ginquefoil. 

Garden Burnet. 

Shrubby Hedge Nettle. 

Primrofe, including Po¬ 
lyanthus and Auri¬ 
cula. 

Winter Berrv. 

Silver Tree. 

Plum Tree, including 
Cherry, Apricot and 
Laurel. 

Guava Tree. 

Pfvalea. 

Shrub Trefoil. 

Lung-wort 

Pomegranate Tree. 

Pear Her: comprifing 

4 alfo Apple and Quince. 

Oak Tree: including 
alfo Cork Tree, &c. 

Randia. 

Ranunculus, Crow Foot, 
&c. 

Radi/li. 

Rauvolfia. 

Baftard Rocket: includ¬ 
ing Mignonette. 

Buckthorn, compre¬ 
hending Alatermis, 
&rc. 

Rhubarb. 

American Soap-wort. 

Fofe Root. 

Rhododendron, or Dwarf 
Rofe Bay. 

Sumach : comprifing 
TovcoJendron or Poi- 
fon^Tree, &c. 

Currant Tree; alfo 
Goofebcrrv. 

Palma-Chrifti. 

Rivinia. 

Falfe-Acacia. 

Ron deist ia. 

Rofe, or Rofe-Tree; 
and Sweet Briar.* 

Rofemary. * 

African Bladder-Nut. 

Madder. 

Rubut 




I in m ja x, 


Generic Names. EngHJh or common Names, i 


Generic Names. Englifi or common Names. 


Rubus 

Rudbeckia . 

Rumex - 
Rufcus - 
Ruta 


Saccharum 

Salix - - 

Salfola 

Salvia - - 

Samhucus 

Sanguinaria 

Santnlina 

S.ipindns 

Sarr.iccn* 

Satureia 

Satyrium 

Saxif.aga 

Scabiofa 

Scandix - 

St.) linns 
Schotia 
Sulfa - - 

Scorpiurus 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scutellaria 

Sedum 

Sclago 

Sempcrvivum 

Senecio 

Serratula 

Sida 

SideritK 
fcideroxylon 
Silene - - 

Silphium - 

Sinapis 

Sifymbrhun ■ 
Sifyrinchium 

Sium - - 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

Solaaum 

• 

Soli dago 
Sophora 


Bramble ; and Rafpber- I 5 or ^ us 


f Bramble ; and Rafpber 
l ry, i.Vc. 

j Dwarf American Sun- 
l Flower. 

Dock, Sorrel, &c. 

- Butcher’s Broom, &c. 

- Rue. 


Sugar-Cane. 

C Sallow, or Willow- 
I Tree. 

. Glafs-Wort. 
f Sage ; including Clary, 
i &c. 

- F.lder-Trce 
Puccoon. 

- l.a vender-Cotton. 
Soap-berry Tree. 

. Si.le-fa dtlle-Flower. 

Savory. 

r Satyrion, or Lizard- 
i Flower. 

. Sa\ifr:ge. 

Scabius or Scabious, 

C Shepherd’s IS'eedle, Gar- 
J den Chervil. 

. Indian Maftic Tree. 
Scholia. 

. Squill, or Sea Onion, 
f Caterpillar, orCaterpil- 
| iar-Plant. 

Scnrt oneta, Viper’s Grafs. 
. Fig-wort. 

. Skull-cap. 

f StUu/n. or I.efTer Houfe- 
J leek, including Stone- 
( crop, &c. 

_ Sclago. 

C Gieater or Common 
^ Houfe-leck ; Tree 
( Scdum, & c. 
Groundfel, See. 
Saw-wort. 

Indian Mallow. 
Iron-wort. 

Iron-wood. 

Vifrous Campion. &c. 
f Ballard Chryf.inthc- 
{ mum. 

- Milliard. 

Water crcfs. 

Btrmudiana. 

I Water Parfnep; and 
j Skirret. 

j Smilax, or Rough-Bind - 
I weed, &c. 

Alexanders. 

i Nightfhade ; including 
Lgg-plant, Love-ap 
pie and Potatoe, &c. 
Golden Rod. 

Soghora, I 

s 


Spartium - - 
Spathelia -J . 
Spermacoce J - 
Spigelia 

Spinacia - - 

Spiraea - - 
Spondias - - 
Stapelia 
Staphylaea 
Statice 

Stewartia - - 
Strelitzia 

Styrax - - - 

Swietenia - - 
Symphytum - - 
Syringa. 

T. 

Tabcrmcmontana 

Tagetes - - 

Tamarindns 
Tamarix - - 
Tamils 

Tanacetum - i 

Tarchonanthus 

Taxus - - - 

Trlephium - - 
Tetragon ia 

Teucrium - - 

Thali<51rum 

Thea 

Thcobroma 

Thuva 

Thy m bra - - 

Thymus 

Tilia - - - 

Tinus 

Toluifera - - 

Tournefortia 
Trachelium 
Tradefcantia 

Tragopogon - • 

T rirhomanes 
Trifolium - - 

Trillium 

Triopteris - - 

Triticum 
Trimnlctta 
Trollius — 

Tropseoluni - 

Tulbagia - - 

Tulipa 

Turncra 

Tuflilago - * 


f Service Tree ; with 
\ Mountain Alh. 

. Broom. 

Spathelia. . 

Button-Weed. 

Worm-Grafs. 

Spinach 

- Spiraea-Frutex, Ac. 
Brafilian Plum, &c. 
Stapelia. 

Bladder-Nut. 

Thrift or Sea Pink. 
Stewart ia 
&/relit Ja. 

( Storax or Sweet-Gum 
| T ree. 

Mahogany Tree. 
Comfrey, or Comphrey, 
Lilac. 

Ta berneemoittana. 
f African and French 
£ Marigold. 

Tamarind Tree. 
Tamarilk Tree. 

Black Bryony. 

Tanfev, &c. 

f Shrubby African Flea- 
£ Bane. 

Yew Tree. 

True Orpine. 

Tetragonia. 

f Tree Germander; in- 
c eluding Folium, and 
l Marum, &c. 

Meadow Rue. 

Tea Tree. 

Chocolate-Nut Tree, 
Arbor Vitas. 

Mountain HyfTop. 

Thyme. 

Lime Tree. 

Tree Volkameria. 

Balfam of Tolu Tree. 
Tournefortia. 

Throat-wort. 

Virginia Spider-wort. 
Goat’s-Bcard ; including 
Salfafy, &:c. 
Maiden-Hair Fern. 
Trefoil, or Clover. 

Herb True-Love of 
Canada. * 

Triopteris. 

Wheat. 

Triumfetta. 

Globe Ranunculus. 

' Indian Crcfs or Nalhu- 
tium. 

Tul.iigia. 

Tulip. 

J itinera. 

Colt’s Foot. 

Ulex 




Generic 'Names. Englijh or eommtn Names. 


Generic Names. EngUJh or eommtn Names. 


U. 

Ulex 

Limits 

Urena 

Urtica 

V. 

Vaccinium 

Valeriana 

Veratrum 

Verbafcum 

Verbena 

Verbefina 

Veronica 

Viburnum 

Vicia 

Vinca 

Viola 


Furz, Gorfe, or Whins. 

Elm Tree. 

Indian Mtflow. 

Nettle. 

Whortle-Berry. 

Valerian. 

White Hellebore. 

Mullein. 

Vervain. 

Indian Hemp-Agrimony 

Veronica , or Speedwell, 
f Wayfaring Tree; in- 
J eluding the Guelder 
\ Rofe, and Lauruftinus. 
f Vetch; and Garden 
Bean. 

• Periwinkle, 
f Violet; including Pan- 
| fey or Heart’s Eafe. 


Vifcum 
Vitex - - 

Vitis 

Volkameria 

W. 

Wackendorfia 

Winterana 

X. 

Xeranthemum 

Xylo^hylla 

Yucca 

Z. 

Zamia 

Zanthoxylum 

Zca 

Zinnia 

Zygophyllum 


- Mifletoe. 

( Agnus Cuftus; or Chafte 
| Tree. 

. Vine. 

- Volkameria. 

- Wackendorfia. 

f Winterana , or Winter’s 
| Bark. , * 

- Eternal Flower. 

- Love Flower. 

- Adam’s Needle. 

- Dwarf Pennated Palm. 

. Tooth-Ach Tree. 

C Mays, or Indian Corn, 
\ or Turkey Wheat. 

- Zinnia. 

- Bean*Caper. 
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I N D E 


OF THE 


ENGLISH AND MOST COMMON NAMES OF THE PLANTS. 


Containing the general Englifli Names, and fuch others, whether Engllfh or Latin, as 
are the mo ft generally known and received, both of the Genera and ol all the principal or 
moft remarkable Species, arranged in the firft column; and in the fecond arc the names or titles 
of the Genera to which they rrl'pertively belong, and under which they are arranged in 
the foregoing work, according to the Linnacan Syftem of Botany. 


Englijb A ames. 


Botanic Names. 


A BELE tree 
Acacia . 

Acacia, falfe 
Acacia, fcarlet * * 
Acacia, three-thorned 
Acajou * - 

Aconite 

Aconite, winter 


Adam’s needle 
Adder’s wort 
African marigold 
Agaric 

Agnus-caftus 
Agrimony 
Agrimony, hemp 
Agrimony, Indian hemp 
Alaternus 
Alaternus, baftard 
Alder tree 

Alder, berry-bearing - 
Alercoft, or coftmary 
Alexanders 
Alkekengi 
All-fpice 

AU-Tpice, Carolina 
Alligator pear 
Almond tree - t 
Aloe, American « 

Aloe, African 
Althaea frutex 
Alyflbn 
Amaranth 
Amaranthus, globe 
Amaranthus, tree 
Amber tree 
Amelanchier 


Populus. 

MmirCa. 

Robinia. 

Robinia. 

G'editfia. 

Anarurdium. 

Ai outturn. 

HtUcborus. 

Turca. 

Polygonum. 

Tagetes. 

Agaric us. 

/ "itex. 

Agrimonies. 

Eupatorium. 

f'crbrjina. 

Rbamnus. 

P/ylica. 

Betula. 

Rbamnus. 

Tanacetum. 

Smvrnium. 

Phyfalis. 

Myrtus. 

Calycanthus. 

Taurus. 

Amygilalus. 

Agave. 

Aloe. 

Hibifi us. 

Alvjfum. 

Amaranthus. 

Gompbrtna. 

Amaranthus. 

Antbofpermutn. 

Me/pilus. 


Englijb Names. 

Amelins of Virgil 
Amomum Plinii 
Ananas 
Ananas, wild 
Andrachne 
Andromeda 
Anemone 
Anemone, wood 
Angelica 

Angelica, berry-bearin 
Angelica tree 
Anotta 
Apple tree 
Apple, cuftard 
Apple, love 
Apple, mad 
Apple, male balfam 
Apple, pine 
Apple, fonp 
Apple, ftar 
Apple, fweet 
Apple, thorn 
Apple, water 
Apricot tree 
Arbor vita* 

Arbutus 
Arbutus, dwarf 
Arbutus, trailing 
Arrow-root 
Arfe.fmart 
Artichoke^ 

Artichoke, Jerufalcm 
Arum, African 
Afarabacca 
Afh-tree 
Alh, mountain 


Botanic Names• 

After. 

Solanum. 

Bromclia. 

Bromelia. 

Arbutus. 

Andromeda . 

Anemone. 

Anemone. 

Angelica. 

Aralia. 

Aralia. 

Bixa. 

Pyrus. 

Annona. 

Solanum. 

Solanum. 

Momordica. 

Bromelia. 

Sabindus. 

C hryfophyllum * 
Annona 
Datura . 

Annona. 

Prunus+ 

Thuya. 

Arbutus. 

Arbuh. s, 

Epig.cn. 

maranta. 

Polygonum. 

Cvnara. 

Hcliantbus. 

Calla. 

A/arum. 

Fraxivus. 

Sorius. 

Aflw 




INDEX 


Engl'Jls Kanes. 


Botanic Names. 


EngH/b Names. 


Botanic NamiS. 


A(h, poifon 

AfpaiY.gos 

Rhus. 

Afpararus. 

Bell flower 

Bell flower, Canary 


Campanula. 

Canarina. 

Alj. aro : ais, climbing 

> Mcdkola. 

Bell flower, ftceple 


Campanula. 

/African, 

Bt-ils, Canterbury 


Campanula. 

Afpen tree 

P opr/% s. 

Bells, hair 


Hyacirtthus. 

Afphodel 

Afpbodelus. 

Bcll-prpper 


Cap fie um. 

Afphodel, African 

Antbcricum • 

Belladonna lily 


AmivylLs. 

Afphodel lily 

C.rinum. 

Belvedere 


(lenopodium. 

Afphodel lily 

Hemerocallis. 

Benjamin tree 


Laurus. 

Ataniafco lily 

Amaryllis. 

Beunet, herb 


Geum. 

Avetis 

(ream. 

Berberry 


Be l>er is. 

Avogaio pear 

l.aurus. 

Bermudiana 


Sifyrinehium. 

Auricula 

Primula. 

Bctony 


Jlctonii a. 

Azarole 

Grata gus. 

Betonv, Paul’s 


Veronica. 

B. 

Bilm 

IWeliJJa. 

Bilberry 

Bind-weed 


Vacchtium. 
Convolvulus• 

Ba’.m of Gilead 

Dracocephalum • 

Bind-wced, rough 


Smilax. 

Balm, Moldavian 

Dracocepbalum. 

Bind-weed, black 


7 amus. 

Balm ol Gikad tir 

Phan. 

Birch tree 


Betula. 

Balfam or Ballatnine 

Jmpatiens. 

Bird cherry 


Prunus. 

Balfam apple, male 
Balfam of Tolu 

Momordica. 

Bird-pepper 

Bird’s eye 


Capficitm. 

Point fra. 


Adonis. 

Balfam tree 

Clujia. 

Bird’s foot, trefoil 


1 otus. 

Balfam tree 

Pifacia. 

Bird’s neft 


Ophrys. 

Balfam of Gilead tree 

Amyris. 

Bird’s neft, purple 


Orchis. 

Balfam of Cai ivi tree 

Copafera. 

Bird’s fervice 


Sorbus. 

Balfam of Mecca ttee 

Amvris. 

Birthwort 


Arfolochia. 

BaHaminc, female 

Jmpatiens. 

Biflort 


Polygonum. 

Orohus. 

Bamboo cane 

Arundo. 

Bitter vetch 


Banana tree 

Mu fa. 

Bitter wort 


Geuiiana • 

Pane-berries 

Afteca. 

Blackberry 


Rubus. 

Barba Jovis 

Antbyllis. 

Blackthorn 


P<unus. 

Bark, true Jefuit’s 

Ci'.cbona. 

Bladder-nut 


Staphyloea. 

Bark, falfe Jtfuit’s 

lva. 

Bladder-nut, African 


Royena. 

Bark, Winter’s 

Winter a. 

B'adder frna 


Coluteo. 

Barren wort 

Epimedium. 

Bladder fena, jointed J ... 

Bafe trefoil tree 

Bafil 

Cytifus. 

Orymvm. 

podded 

Blea-berry 


5 

Vaccinium. 

Batchelor’s button 

Lychnis. 

Blite 

- 

Blitum. 

Bay tree 

Laurus. 

Blood-flower 

- 

ILcmantbus. 

Bay, loblolly 

Gordonia. 

Blood-wood 

- 

ILcmatoxylttm 

Bay, rofe 

Nerium. 

Blood-wort 


Rumex. 

Bay, dwarf rofe 

Rhododendron 

Bloody-dock 


Ruptex. 

Bay plum 

PJidium. 

Blue-bottle 


Crntaurea. 

Bead tree 

Melia. 

Bonduc tree 


Guiletndina. 

Bean, common 

. Vida. 

Borecole 


Braffca. 

Bean, kidney 

. Pba/colus. 

Borage 


Is or ay o. 

Bean tree, kidney 

. Glycine. 

Bottle-flower 


Ceuta urea. 

Bean caper 

. Zygcplyllum. 

Box tree 


Ji uxtts. 

Bean trefoil, funking 

jinngyt is. 

Box tree, African 


Myrjine. 

Bearberries 

Arbutus. 

Box-thorn 


Lycium. 

Hearbind 

Convolvulus. 

Box-thorn, Ethiopian 

Crlafirus. 

Btar’s breech 

Acanthus. 

j Bramble 

- 

Rub us. 

Bear’s car 

Primula. 

Brail k 

- 

Polygonum. 

Bear’s e*r, fauicle 

Cor tufa. 

Brank urfine 

- 

Acanthus. - 

Bear’s foot 

. HtUtborus. 

Bread-fruit tree 

- 

At Hear pus. 

Beard, old-man's 

. Clematis. . 

Break-done *• 

- 

Setxift aga. 

Beard, Jupiter’s 

. Antbyllis. 

Briar, fweet 

- 

Rr/a. 

Bra flower 

. Ophrys. 

Briar, wild 

- 

Refer. 

JBee larkfpur 

. Delphinium. 

Broccoli 


Braffca. 

Beech tree 

Beet • 

. Fagu t. 

- dicta. 

ft 

Broom 

, Broom, African 

** 

Spartium. 

Afpmlathuu 


Broom, 




index. 


Mnglijh Names, 

Broom, dyer’s 
Broom, dwarf 
Broom, Spanifli 
Broom, butchers 
Bryony 

Bryony, black 
Buckthorn 
Buckthorn, fea 
Buckwheat 
Bugle 
Buglofs 
Bullace tree 
Burnet, garden 
Burning thorny plant 
Butcher’s broom 
Butter burr 
Button tree 
Button weed 
C. 

Cabbage 
Cabbage, fea 
Cabbage, turnep 
Cabbage tree 
Cabbage tree 
Calabafh 
Caiabafh tree 
Calamint 
Calami nt, wetter 
Calves fnout 
Campeachy wood 
Camphor tree 
Campion, rofe 
Campion 
Campion, vifcous 
Canary bell-flower 
Caudle-berry myrtle 
Candy lion’s-foot 
Candy-tuft 
Candy-tuft tree 
Cane reed 
Cane, fugar 
Canterbury bells 
Caper bufli 
- Caper, bean 
Caraway 
Caragana 
Cardinal flower 
Cardoon 
Carnation 
Carnation, Spanilh 
Carnation tree 
Carob tree 
Carrot - 

Carui 

Cafhew nut 

Cailava 

Caflia, poet’s 

Cailidony 

Caffioberry bufli 

Catalpa 

Catchfly 


Botanic Names, 

Genifla. 

Genifta. 

Spartium, 

Rufats. 

Bryonia. 

Tamut. 

Rhamnus. 

liippopbcr. 

Polygonum. 

Ajuga. 

Ancbufa. 

Pi unus. 

Poterium. 

K upborbia. 

Rufats. 

Tuft'd a go. 
JCefhalantlms. 
Spcrmacocc. 

BraJJtca. 

Cranibc. 

BraJJtca. 

Aecca. 

Cacalia. * 

Cucurbita. 

Ci efeentia. 

Mtlifta. 

Mentha. 

, Antirrhinum, 
t Hexmatoxylum. 
l.aurus. 
Agro/lemma. 
J.ycbnis. 

S'lcue. 

Canarina. 

Myrica. 

Catanancht. 

Iberis. 

Iberis. 

Arundo. 

Saccbarum. 

Campanula. 

Capparis. 

Zygrplyllum. 

Carum. 

Robinia. 

Lobelia. 

Cynara. 

Dian/bus. 
Poinciana. 
Cacalia. 
Ceratonia, 
JDaucus. 

Carum. 

Anacardium, 

Jatropha. 

Olyris. 
Gnapbalium. 
Viburnum. 
Rignonia. 


EngliJ!) Names. 

Catchfly, Lobel’s 
Catchflv, German 
Caterpillar plant 
Caterpillar trefoil 
Cat-mint 
Cauliflower 
Cedar 

Cedar of Jamaica, baftard 
Cedar, Bermudas 
Cedar, red 
Cedar, Goa 
Cedar, white 
Cedar of Libanus 
Cedar, deciduous 
Celandine 
Celandine, tree 
Celeriac 

Celery - - * 

Centaury 

Cereus 

Cereus, creeping 
Cereus, night-flowering 
Chamomile 
Chardon (cardoon) 
Chafte tree 
Cherry tree 
Cherry, Barbadoes 
Cherry, bird 
Cherry, cornelian 
Cherry, dwarf 
Cherry, douhle-bloiTom 
Cherry, Hottentot 
Cherry, perfumed 
Cherry laurel 
Cherry, weeping 
Cherry, winter 
Cherry, winter 
Cherry plum 
Chervil, garden 
Chervil, great perennial 
Chefnut-tree 
Chefnut, horfe 
Chefnut, Indian rofe - 
China-after 
C hina root 
China rofe 
Chinquapin 
Chocolate nut 
Chriftmas rofe 
Chriftopher, herb 
Chrift’s thorn 
Chryfanthemum 
Chryfanthcmum, baftard 
Chryfanthemum, hard-1 
feeded ' ' 

Ciboules 
Cicely, %eet 
Cinnamon t-ee 
Cinnamon, baftard 
Cinquefoil 

Cinquefoil, flirub * - 

7 U a 


Botanic Names, 

Silcnc. 

Lychnis. 

Scorpiurut. 

Med’c ago, 

Ncpeta. 

B'ttJJ'ca. 

Juniper us. 

Tbcobroma. 

Juuiperus. 

Cup> effus. 

Jnniperus. 

Cuprejjus. 

Piuus. 

Pinus. 

Chclidotiium. 

BOceania. 

Apittm. 

Apium. 

Centaurca. 

Ca£i us. 

Callus. 

Callus. 

Antbemis. 

Cynara. 

Vitcx. 

Prunus 

Malpigbia. 

Prunus. 

Cornus. 

Loniccra. 

Prunus. 

CaJJint. 

Prunus. 

Prunus. 

Prunus. 

Pbyfalis. 

Solanum. 

Prunus. 

Scandix. 

Scandix, 

Fagus. 

JEfculus. 

Mrfua. 

After. 

Smilax. 

Hibifcus. 

Fagus. 

Tbcobroma. 

HeUeborus. 

ABeea. 

Rhamnus. 

Cb'yfantbcmum. 

Silpbium. 

OJlcofpermum. 

Allium. 

Scandix. 

Lauras. 

IP inter a. 

Potcntilla. 

Potenti/la. 

Ciftus 
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EngVrfb Names. 

Ciftus (Rock-rofe) 

Ciftus, marlh 

Ciftus, leffer marfh 

Citron tree 

Citrul 

Cives 

Clary 

Climber 

Climber 

Cloud-berry 

Clove gilliflower 

Clove tree 

Clover 

Cob-nut 

Cock’s-comb 


.Botanic Names. 

- Citius. 

- l.edum. 

- Andrymtda. 

Citru\. 

C.tuurFUa. 

- Allium. 

- Salvia. 

Clematis. 

- Smila.v. 

- Rubus. 

- Diant1 us. 

- Caryopbyllus. 

- Trifolium. 

- Corylus. 

- C.elofia. 


Cock’s-fpur thorn - Cratxgu 

Cocoa-nut tree • Cocos. 

Cocoa plum - - Cbryfobalanus. 

Codlin tree - - Pyrus. 

Coffee tree - - Coffea. 

Colcliicum, or meadow ] CokhietMm 
faffron - - j 

Cole feed - * Brajjica. 

Colewort - - Brajfica. 

Colewort, fea - - Cramht. 

Colt’s-foot - * Tuffilago. '■ 

Colt’s-foot, Alpine - Cacalia. 

Columbine, - * Aquilcgia. 

Columbine, feathered - TbaliBrum. 

Colutea, jointed-podd-d Coronilla. 
Comfrev - * Symphytum. 

Conval lily - - Convallaria. 

Convolvulus - * Convolvulus. 

Convolvulus, fcarlet - Jpomoea. 

Coral-tree - - Erytbrina. 

Coriander - - Conundrum. 

Cork tree - - $*rrcus. 

Corn, Indian - Zea. 

Corn-flag - * Gladiolus. 

Corn- marigold - Chrysanthemum • 

Corn-rofe - - Papaver. 

Corn-fai lad - - Valeriana. 

Corn-bottle - - Centaur ca. 

Cornel tree - ■ Cornus. 


Cornelian cherry 

Coftmary 

Cotton 

Cotton, lavender 
Cotton tree, (ilk 
Courbaril 
Cowfiip 

Cowflip, American 
Crab-tree 
Crab, Siberian 
Cranberrus 
Crane’s bill 

Crane’s bill pentandrous 
Crane’s bill, flirubby 
African 

Creeper, Virginian 
Crefs, garden 
Crefs, Indian 
Crefs, water *■ f 


Cornus. 

Tatiacctum. 

Gojfypium. 

Santoima. 

Bombax. 

Hynciuea. 

Primula. 

Dodecatbeon. 

Pyrus. 

Pyrus. 

Vactin'" vm. 
Geranhim. 

Erodium. 

■ Pelargonium. 

i 

Hedera • 
Ltpidium. 
Tropeenlum. 
Sifymbrium. 

6 


EngVJb Names. 

Crocus, fpring 
Crocus, autumn 
Crocus, faffron 
Crofs-wort 
Crowberries 
Crowfoot 
Crown imperial 
Cuckow-flower 
Cuckow-pint 
Cucumber 
Cucumber, fpirting 
Cudweed 
Currant tree 
Cufliion, lady’s 
Cuflard apple 
Cyprefs tree 
Cyprefs, fummer 

D. 

Daffodil 
Daffodil, lily 
Daffodil, lily 
Daffodil, fea 
Dahoon holly 
Daify 

Daifv, blue 
Daify, globe 
Daily, ox-eye 
Daily, Michaelmas 
Dame’s violet 
Damfon tree, common 
Damfon tree 
Date tree 
Date plum, India 
Day lily 

Deadly nightfhade 
Devil in a bufh 
Devil's bit 
Dewberry bufii 
Dill 

Diftaff thiftle 
Dittany 
Dittany, white 
Dock 

Dock, bloody 
Dog’s-bane 
DogVbane 
Dog-berry 
Dog’s-flones 
Dog's-tooth, violet 
Dog-rofe 
Dog-wood 
Dog-wood, Jamaica 
Dragons 
Dragons 
Dragon’s head 
Dragon tree 
Dragon, fnap 
Dropwort 
Dyer’s broom 
Dyer’s weed 
Dyer's weed 

E. 

Ebony 


Botanic Names. 

Crocus. 

Crocus. 

Crocus. 

Valantia. 

Empetrum. 

Ranunculus. 

Frit'Haria. 

Card amine. 

Arum. i 

Cucumis. 

J\ lumordica. 
Gnapbalium. 

Ribcs. 

Saxijraga. 

Annona. 

Cuprcffus. 

Cbenopodium. 

Narciffits. 

Amaryllis. 

Pancratium. 

Pancratium. 

Ilex. 

Beilis. 

Glohuiaria. 

Glo } <ularia. 

Chrysanthemum. 

AJler. 

Hefperis. 

Pi unus. 

( Chrypphyllum. 
Pbxnix. 

Dtofpyros. 
UcmrrocaUis. 
Arropa. 

Nrylla. 

Scabiofa. 

Rubus. 

Anrfl-um. 

Carthamus. 

Origanum. 

Diilamnus. 

Rurncx. 

Rumrx. 

Ajdcpias. 

Apocynum. 

Cornus. 

Orchis. 

Er ytbronium. 

Rofa. 

Cornus. 

Erytbrina. 

Aru/y. 

Dracontium. 

Dracocephalum. 

Drac.rna. 

Antirrhinum. 

Spirsra. 

Gcnifta. 

Genjla. 

ReJ'cda. « 


- Ebttius. 


Ebony, 
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TZngllJb Names. 


Botanic Names. 


Ebony, mountain 
Ebony, falfe 
Kg'.’-plant 
Eglantine 
Elder tree 
Elder, dwarf 
Elder, mai fli 
Elemi tree, gum 
Elerni, gum 
Elephant’s foot 
Elm tree 
Endive 
Kryngo 
Eflialot 
Eternal flower 
Etc, nal’flower 
Eternal flower 
Evergreen oak 
Evcrlafling flower 
Everlaih,.; flower 
Evt-rlaliing flower 
Enonymiis 
Euonymus, bnflard 
Euonvimr, climbing 
F. 

Fauftl nut 
Feather, prince’s 
Feat herecr* columbine 
Felwort 

Fennel * - 

Fennel, fea - I 

Fennel flower 

F< nuel giant 

Fe-crfew 

Fi< oides 

Fiddle wood 


/ 


Fig tree 
Fig, Indian 
Fig, cochineal 
Fig marigold 
Figwort 
Filbert tree 

Filipt nd’.da - •- 

lingri.M) 

Fim'Chio 
Fir tree 

Flag, or flag %>'ver 
Flag, . ova 

Flag, fweet-feented 
Flax 

Flax, fond 
Flcalane 

Fleabanc, flirubby African 
Flmvcr gentle 
Flower of au hour 
Flower de luce 
Flower fence, Harbadoes 
Flower fence, falfe 
Fly honeyfuckle 
Fly honryluckle, African 
Fly trap, Venus* 

Fool’s parfley 
Fool’s Hones 


Baub’nia. 
Poinciana. 

Solatium. 

Ro/lt. 
antbucus. 

Sat’bttcns. 
Viburnum, 
l'ijlacia. 

Amyris. 

E Icpbantopus. 
Ubuus. 

Cichorium. 
Eryugium. 

Allium. 
Xerantbemum, 
Gnapbalium. 
Gompbrena. 

S^uccus. 

Gnapbalium. 

Xcranthcmum. 

Gompbreua. 

ErUrHymUS. 

Cclajlrus. 

Cclaflrus. 

Arcca. 

Amarantbus. 

7 balilhum. 

Gent •ana. 

Anrth.m. 

Crithn:um. 

Nfgc/la. 

Ferula. 

Mat'icaria. 

hhfcmbryanlhtmutn. 

Citbarcxylum. 

Ficu i. 

Callus. 

C tilin'. 

Mejcmbryantbemutn • 
Scrot httlaria. 
Corxlus. 

F/ ir.ra. 

Pifonia. 

Ana bum. 

J’inus. 

iris. 

Gladiolus. 

Acorns. 

I.i hum. 

Antirrhinum. 

Con\’z.a. 

7a' chonanthus. 
Amarantbus. 

liihiftUS. 

Iris. 

Poinciana. 
AJcnanthcra. 

Lottie era. 

Halleria. 

Dioneea. 

A'tbufa. 

Orchis. 


Englijb Names. 


Botanic Names » 

Four o’clock flower 

- 

Mirabilis. 

.Fox glove .. * 

- 

Digitalis. 

Fox glove, mfe 

- 

Mimulus, 

F’rankincenjf tree 

- 

Pinus. 

FrankinccHre, Jew’s 

- 

Styrax. 

Fraxinella 

- 

Dilfamnns. 

French, or kidney bean 
French honeyfuckle 

- 

Pbafeolus. 

- 

Heayfarum. 

French marigold 

- 

Tagctes. 

French willow 

- 

Epilobium. 

Friar’s cowl 

• 

Arum. 

Fringe tree 

• 

Cbinnantbus. 

Fritillary 

- 

Fritillaria. 

Fritillary, crafl*a minor 

- 

Stapelia. 

Fritillary-crafla major 

- 

Stapclia. 

Fumatory 

- 

Fumaria - 

Furze 

- 

Ulex. 

G. 

Gale, or fvveet willow 

. 

Myrica. 

Galangale 

- 

Kcvmpferia. 

G.dangale 

- 

Maranta. 

Galbanum 

- 

Bub on. 

Garlick 


Allium. 

Gurlick pear *- 

- 

Cratava. 

Odder rofe—fee Guelder j 

Viburnum. 

rote i 

Gentian 

- 

G cut iana'. 

Gentianella 

- 

Gentiana. 

Gcnfeng 

- 

Panax. 

Gentle, flower 

- 

Amarantbus. 

Germander 

- 

Tcucrium. 

Germander, tree 

- 

7’eucrium. 

Germander, water 

- 

Teucrium. 

Gilead, balm of 

. 

Dracocepbalum . 

Gilbflower 

- 

Diantbns. 

G’lliflower, clove 

- 

Diantbus. 

Gilliflower, queen’s 

- 

Hefperit, 

Gilliflower, flock 

- 

Cb.’iran/bus. 

Ginger 

Ginkgo 

- 

Amomum. 

- 

Mauritia. 

Gladiolc 

- 

Gladiolus. 

Gladiole, water 

- 

Butomus. 

Gladwin, linking 

- 

Iris. 

Glaflonbury thorn 

- 

Crat.rgus. 

Glafs-woit 

- 

Salfola. 

Globe amaranthus 

- 

Gompbreua. 

Globe daify 


Globular lac 

Globe ranunculus 


Trollius. 

Globe thiflle 


Ecbinops. 

Gout’s beard 

- 

7ragopogon 
Af.ragatus. 

Goat's thorn 


Golden moufe-ear 


V.icracium, 

Golden rod 


So/idago. 

Golden rod tree 


Bo/ca. 

Golden faxifrage 


Cbryfo/pleuium. 

Goldy locks 


Cbryfocotna. 

Goldy*locks 


Gnapbalium. 

Good Henry 


Chenopodium. 

Goofeberry tree 

- 

Riles. 

Goofeberry, American 

- 

Meujhma. 

Goofeberry of the Americans Callus. 

Goofeberry, Barbadoes 

- 

Calius. 

Gorfe 

. 

Ulex. 


Gourd 
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Engl ft Rentes. 

Gourd 


Botanic Names, 

Cucurbita. 

Gourd, Ethiopian four 


Adaufonia. 

Gourd tree, Indian 


Crefentsa, 

Grain, licarlet 


Qrtrdt us. 

Grains of Paradife 


Amo\, 

Grape tree 


Vitis. 

Grape, fea-fide 


Cocasloba. 

Grape, hyacinth 


Hyacinthus. 

Greek valerian 


Pole,.'ionium. 

Grim the collier 


Heracium. 

Ground fc 1 * 


S.nccio. 

Groundfel tree 


Baccha is. 

Guava 


Pfidium. 

Guava, French 


Cajfta. 

Guelder Rofe 


1 ~\bur num. 

Guelder Rofe, currant-leaved 

Spirte a. 

Guelder Rofe, Virginia 

- 

Spiros a. 

Guernfey lily 

- 

Amaryllis. 

Gum anime 

- 

Hymenasa. 

Gum elemi 

- 

Ash vi is. 

Gum elemi tree 

- 

P facia. 

Gum, fweet 

- 

L’ouidambar. 

Gum tragacanth 

- 

AJtragalus. 

Gum arabic 

- . 

Mimoja. 

Gum galbauum 

Hi 

- 

Bubo,:. 

Hare bells 


Hyacinthus. 

Hare’s ear 

- 

Bupleurum. 

Hare’s ear, baftard 

- 

Phyllis. 

Hart wort, flirubby jEthi- \ 
opian - j 

Bupleurum. 

Hawk weed 

- 

Hieracium . 

Hawk weed, baftard 

- 

C<epis. 

Hawthorn 

- 

Crateegvf. 

Hawthorn, black American 

Viburnum. 

Hay, Burgundy 

- 

Me die ago. 

Hazel-nut tree 

• 

Corylus. 

Hazel, witch 

• 

Hamamtlis. 

Heart’s eafe 

- 

Viola. 

Heath 

- 

Erica. 

Heath, mountain 

• 

Saxifraga. 

Pbylica. 

Heath, African 

- 

Heath, berry-bearing 

- 

Empetrum. 

Heath, black-berried 

- 

Kmpetrum. 

Heath pea 

- 

O'obuu 

Hedgehog trefoil 

- 

A edit. ago. 

Hedgehog thifrle 

- 

Callus. 

Hedgehog holly 

- 

Ilex. 

Hedge nettle, flirubby 

- 

Prafum. 

Heliotrope 

. 

H lintrof iunt. 

Hellebore 

- 

liclltborut . 

Hellebore, blac k 

- 

Helleborus. 

Hellebore, white 

- 

Centrum, 

Helmet flower 

- 

Acorn, um. 

Hemp 

- 

Cannabis. 

Hemp agrimony 

• 

Euparorium. 

Hen-weed, Guinea 

- 

Pet'veria. % 

Hep tree 

- 

Rt,fa. 

Hepatica 

- 

Anemone. 

Herb Bonnet 

- 

G. ■. m. 

Het ’■ Ciiriiopher 

- 

Aticea. 

Herb o* gnu e 

- 

kuta. 

Her* it., ’ick 

- 

S.itureia . 

Herb Paris, of Canada 

- 

Trillium. 


Engl ifs Names. 


Botanic Names* 


Herb two pence 
Herb, willow • 

Herb, willow - 

Herb, willow 
Hercules’ club 
Hermoda&yle 
Hiccory nut tree 
Hind berry 
Hollow root 
Holly tree 
Holly, knee 
Holly, fea 
Hollyhock 
Hon efty 
Honey flower 
Honey locu ft 
Honeyfuckle 

Honeyfuckle, African fly 
Honeyfuckle, American 
upright 

Honeyfuckle, French 
Honev wort 
Hop ' 

Hornbeam tree 
Horned poppy 
J Horns - 
Horfe-chefnut tree 
Horfe radifh 
Horfe-tail, flirubby 
Horfe-tongue . 
Hottentot cherry , 

Hound’s tongue . 

Houfe-ieek 


Houfe-lcek, Idler 
Humble plant 
Humming bird tree 
Hyacinth 

Hyacinth, African blue 
Hyacinth, lily 
Hyacinth, peruvian 
Hyacinth, ftarry 
Hypericum frutex 
Hyflop . . m 

Hyffop, mountain 


Iyfimachia. 

Lpobium, 

Lyibrum. 

Lyfimachia. 

Zanthoxylum. 

Iris. 

Julians, 

Rubus. 

ddcra. 

llrx. 

Rufcus. 

Eryngium. 

Alcea, 

L unaria. 

Meliantbus. 

Glfilltfia. 

Lottie era, 

Ha lie ria. 

Azalea. 

Hedy fa, um. 

Ctrintbe. 

Hum ulus. 
Carpinus. 
ChrStdoniunt. 
Medicare. 

A'fctthit. 

Cocblearia. 

Ephedra. 

Rufous. 

Caffine. 

Cynegloffum. 

bempervivum. 

Staum. 

Mimofa. 

Cbelone. 

Hyacinthus 

Crinunt. 

Sci/la. 

Scilla. 

Scilla. 

Spirtca. 

HyJJbpas. 

Tbymbra. 


Jacinth 
Jack in a box 
Jacob’s ladder 
Jacobaea lily 
Jalap 
Jalap 
Jafmine 

Jafmine, Arabian 
Jafmine, Arabian 
Jafmine, Cape 
Jafmine, baftard 
Jafmine, fcarlet 
Jafnine, red 
Jafmine, Pcrfian 
Jafmine, Indian wild 
Jericho, rofe of 
li-rfey tea, new 
Jerusalem artichoke 
Jerufalem, oak of - 


Hyacinthus. 

Hernandta. 

P olemonium. 
Amaryllis, 

Mirabilis. 

Convolvulus. 

Jafminum. 

Jafminum. 

NyHautbes. 

Gardenia, 

Cefrum. 

B gnania. 

Plumeria. 

Syringa. 

Ixora. 

Annfatica. 

Ceauoibus. 

Helianthus* 
Chtmpodtum. 

Jerufalem 
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Engtifc Karnes* 

Jerufaicm fstge 
Jefuit’s bark tree, true 
Jefuit’s lurk tree, Life 
Jew’s frankincenfe 
Johnfonia 

. onquil ... 
Judas tree 
ujube tree 
_ tilv flower, clove 
, uly flower, queen’s 
, uly flower, flock. 

_ uniper tree 
. nj liter’s beard 
, upiter’s beard, American 
nimortal flower 
! Indian god tree 
. ndian fliot 
Indian arrow root 
Indigo - - 

Indigo, baflard 
Iris - 

Iris, bulbous 
Iris, Perfian bulbous 
Irisuvaria 
Iron wood 
Iron wort - 
Ivy tree - 

Ivy, American 
K. 

Kale 

Kale, fea * l * 

Kalmia - 

Kerf ms oak 

Ketniia, bladder 

Kidney bean 

Kidney bean tree 

Kidney vetch 

King’s fpear 

Knap weed 

Knee holly 

Knee holm - 

Kuot-grafs 

Laburnum - - 

Lac tree 

Ladanum - 

Lach'ir, Jacob's 

LadvV boner 

Lady’s cufliion 

Lady's finger 

Lady's mantle 

Lady’s fmock 

Lady’s flipper 0 

Lady’s traces 

Lamb’s lettuce 

Larch tree 

Lark fpur 

Lavender - 

Lavender, cotton 

Lavender, fea 

Lau/el tree 

Laurel, Alexandrian 

Laurel^ dwarf American - 


Botanic Naves* 

Phtomis. 

L'inchuta. 

Ira. 

Sfy> ax. 

Ctthicisrpa. 

Narciffus. 

Cercis. 

Itbann us. 
Dinnthus. 
Hrferis. 
Cheiranthus. 
yunifetus. 
Anlhyllis. 
Amorpba. 
Gon/pbrcna. 

Fit us. 

Ganna. 

Maranta. 

InJignfera. 

Amorpba. 

Iris. 

Iris. 

Iris. 

Alrtris. 

Sidcmxylum. 

S'deritis. 

Hcacra. 

Kalmia. 

Brajjica. 

Cram if. 

Kalmia. 

Qucrcus. 

Hihifrus. 

Pbafnhts. 

Glycine. 

Antbyllis. 

AJpboJelus. 

Centaurea. 

Rufcus. 

Rufcus. 

Polygonum. 

Cvtiji/s. 

R bus. 

Cijlus. 

Polemonium. 

Clematis. 

Saxifraga. 

Anthyliis. 

Alcktmilla. 

Cartlaminc. 

Cypripedium. 

Opbrys. 

Kaltriatta. 

Pinus. 

Delphinium. 

I.itvcndula. 

Santo list a. 

Statue. 

prunus. 

Rufcus. 

Kalmia* 


Englijb Names* 

Laurel, fea fide 
-I.aurri, {purge, ., 

Lauren la ■' - 

IV.tirel-leave^ tulip tree 


l.aun.Jli..us J 
Lead wort 
Leather wood 
Leek - - 

Lemon tree 
Lentifc 

Leopard's bane 

Leopard’s bane, mountai 

Lettuce 

Lettuce, lamb’s 

Life, tree of 

Life, wood of 

Lignum vitae 

Lilac 

Lily 

Lily, African fcarlet 
Lily, African blue 
Lily, afphodel 
Lily, afphodel 
Lily, Atamafco 
Lily, belladonna 
Lily, day 
Lily, Guernfey 
Lily, Jacobasa 
Lily, St. Bruno's 
Lily, Japan 
Lily, Mart agon 
Lily, Mexican 
Lily, May 
Lily, Perfian 
Lily, pyramidal 
Lily, fuperb 
Lily, water 
Lily, Ceylon 
Lily-daffodil 
Lily-daffodil 
Lily-hyacinth 
Lily thorn 
Lily of the valley 
Lime 
Lime tree 
Lion’s foot, Candy 
Lion's tail 
Liquorice 
Liquorice, wild 
Liquorice vetch, knob 
rooted 
Live-cver 
Liver wort, noble 
Lob el's catchfly 
Loblolly bay 
Locker gowlaus 
Locufl.lree 
Locuft tree 
Locufl tree, honey 
Logwood 
London pride 
Looking glafs, V enus' 
Loo fe-It rife 


Botanic Names • 

* Pbyllanibus. 

■ Daphne. 

Daphne. 

Hlagnolia, 

y-thurnum. 

Plumbago. 

Direa. 

Allium. * 

Citrus, 

P facia* 

Doronicum. 

Arnica. 

LaBuca. 

He tonica. 

Thuya. 

Guaiacum. 

Cuaiacum. 

Syringa. 

Lilium. 

Amaryllis, 

Agapantbus. 

Crinum. 

Hemerocallis, 

Amaryllis. 

Amaiyllis. 

Hemerocallis. 

Amaryllis. 

Amaryllis. 
Hemerocallis* 
Amaryllis. 

Lilium. 

Amaryllis. 

Convallaria, 

mPritillaria, 

Lilium. 

Glorio/a. 

Nymphos a. 

Amaryllis. 

Pancratium. 

Amaryllis. 

Sc ilia. 

Catejbera. 

Convallaria. 

Citrus. 

Tilia. 

Catanancbe. 

Ltonurus. 
Glycyrrbbta. - 
Afiragalus. 

| Glycine. 

Seclsm. 

Anemone, 

Stlene. 

Gort/onia. 

7 roltius. 

Hymeuxa. 

Rob ini a, 

GleiLtfia. 

Hamatoxylum, 

StX'fragJ. 

Campanula. 

Lyfisnasbia. 

Lcof#* 
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Engli/t Karnes. 


Botanic Karnes. 

Loofe-ftrife, purple 


Lythrum. 

Lote tree 


Celfh. 

Lotus of Homer 


Diojpytflt. 

Levage 


Ligufthjtm. 

Love apple 


Solan um# 

Love flower 


Xylophylla. 

Love lies a-bleeding 


Amavantbus. 

Lucern grnfs 


Aledicago. 

Lung wort 


Pul/nonaria. 

Lupine 


L upi nut. 

Lychnidea 


, Pfol'X. 

Lychnis, fcarlet 


Lychnis. 

Lychnis, dwarf 

M. 


Siiertr. 

Ma:aw tree 


C> cos. 

Mad apple 


So anum* 

bladder 


Rubia. 

Mad wort 


Alyjfum. 

Mahaleb 


Pruntts. 

Mahogany tree 


S svietenia. 

Maiden hair 


A diant um. 

Maiden hair tree 

m 

Mauritia. 

Maiz, or Mays 

• 

Zea. 

Malabar nnt-tree 

- 

Juflicia. 

Male-balfam apple 

m 

Momorjica. 

Mallow 

m 

Alalva. 

Mallow, rofe 

m 

AU ca. 

Mallow, Indian 

• 

Stda. 

Mallow, tree 


Lava/era. 

Mallow, Syrian - 


Ilibi/cus. 

Mammee-fapota 


Achras. 

Mammee-tree 


Ala mm e a , 

Mandrake 

- 

Atropa. 

Mango flan - • 

tm 

Cat cinta. 

Mango tree 

m 

Alangifcra. 

Mamhot 

m 

Jatropha, 

Manna afli 

«- 

Fraxinus. 

Maple-tree 


Acer. 

Marigold 


Calendula. 

Marigold, African 


lagetes. 

Marigold, French 


Tagctcs. 

Marigold, marlh 


Cahha. 

Marigold, corn 
Maii/old, fig - 


Chryfanthemum. 


Alt/ti'ibryanilicmum. 

Marjoram, common fweet 

Ongaaum. 

Marjoram, pot 

m 

Orig anum. 

Marjoram, wild 

- 

Orig anum. 

Marjoram, winter 

- 

Origanum, 

Marlh-mallow 

m 

Althcta. 

Martagon lily 

- 

LiliUm, 

Mar n m 


Satut eia, 

Marum, Svrian or Cretan 

Origanum. 

Marvel of i'tru 

- 

Mtrabiii r. 

JMaflcrwort, black 

- 

Aj.rantia. 

Maflic tree 

- 

Piftacia. 

Maflic tree, Indian 

- 

Schinus. 

Maflic, herb 

- 

Saturcia. 

Maflic thyme 

- 

thymus. 

Maudlin 

• 

Achillea • 

Maw feed * 

- 

Pm paver. 

May bufli * 

- 

lira tee gut. 

May lily • 

• 

Convailaria. 


Englijk Names. 


Botanic Karnes. 

Meadow rue 


ThaliSlrum. 

Meadow fatfron * 


Colchicum. 

Meadow fweet 


Spireea. 

Meadows, queen of the 


Spiraa. 

Meally tree 


Fiburnum. 

Meadia 

m 

Dodccatham. 

Medic 

m 

Medicago. 

Medlar tree 

m 

Me/pilut. 

Mtdufa’s-head 


Euphorbia. 

Melancholy tree 


Ayflanthes. 

Melon 


Cucumis. 

Melon, water 


Cucurbit a. 

Melon thiftle 


Caftut. 

Mezereon 


Daphne, 

Mignonette 


Rrjeda. 

Milfoil 


AVhillta. 

Milk vetch 


Ajlragalm. 

Milk-wort 


Poly gala. 

Mint 


Ait ntha. 

Mint, cat 


Ntfrta. 

Mint, pepper 


A'Jentha. 

Milletoe 


Fifcum. 

Mock orange 


Philadelphia. 

Mock privet 

m 

Phillyrta , 

Moldavian halm 


Dyacocephulum. 

Moly 

m 

Allium. 

Monkey flower 


Mimulut. 

Monie s hood 


Accnitum.. 

dMpoo-feed 
"Moon trefoil 


AIcn.j t n mum. 

m 

A fcait.'ipy. 

Moor-berries 

• 

Factinium. 

Moon wort 


Lunai ia. 

Mofs- berries 


yacesnium. 

Mofchatel, tuberous. 


Adoxa. 

Moth-mullein 


Ft' bafeum. 

Mother of thyme 


thymus. 

Mountain afti 


Sorb us. 

Mugwort 


Artcmifia. 

Mule pink 


Di ant hut. 

Mulberry-tree 

• 

Morut. 

Mulberry blite - 


Blttum. 

Mullein 


Ferba/cum. 

Mufhroom 


Agar it us. 

Milliard - 

Myrrh, or fweet fern 

• 

S snaps s. 

Scandix. 

Myrtle 


Myrtus. 

Myrtle, all-fpice 


AJyrtut. 

Myrtle, candle-berry 
Mvrtle, Dutch - 
N. 


Alyrica. 


Myrica. 

Naples, flarof - 

m 

Ornithogalum . 

Naicifliis, common 


NarciJJiti. 

NarcifTus, autumnal 


Amaryllis. 

Tsoptetdum, 

Naflurtium 


Navel-wort 


Cotyledon. 

Na v el - wort,ba ftard 


Craffida. 

Navel-wort, Venus’ 


Cynugloffum. 

Navew 

m 

Brajj.ca. 

Nectarine tree 

m 

Amygdala:. 

Yucca. 

Needle, Adam's 

m 

Nep 

m 

Kepeta . 

Nettle, fnowy 

m 

Unit a. 

Nettle, 




i ir O' a' j, 


EngH/ll.Nftmes. 

Nettle, hemp Tartarian - 
Nettle, Canada 
Nettle-tree 
Nickar tree 
Nightlhade 
Nightfliade, American 
Nightihade, deadly 
Nightfliade, Malabar 
Nouuui* ® 

Noil me tangere 

Noli me tangere 

None-fo-pretty 

Nut-tree - - 

Nut, bladder 

Nut, cafliew 

Nut, chocolate * 

Nut, cob 
Nut, mcoa 
Nut, faufel 
Nut, hazel 
Nut, Malabar, 

Nut, oil 
Nut, phyfic 
Nut, piftachia 
Nut, wall 
O. 

Oik-tree 

Oak-tree, evergreen 
Oak of Jerufalen# 

Oak, poifon 
Oil nut 

Old man's beard 
Oleander 
Oleafter 
Olive 

Olive, fpurge 
Olive, wild 

Olive, wild, of Parbadoes 

Onion 

Onion, fea 

Onion-tree 

Orange tree 

Orange, mock 

Orieany 

Orpine 

Orpine, lefler » 

Oraine, tree 
Orach 

Orach, berry-bearing 
Orach, wild - * 

Ofier i 

Ofwego tea » 

Ox-eye * , 

Ox-<ye daily a 

Paeony » *, ** 

Pakmd'isdy * 
tainted-lady peas 
Palm tree « 
jftdm yee, dwarf • 

Palm, efteoa not 
Palm, faufelimt 


Botanic Names. 

Urtica, 

Urtica. 

Celtic. 

Guilandina. 

Solatium. 

Phytolacca. 

Atiopa. 

Bafella. 

Nolan a. 

Impattens. 

Momordica. 

Saxifraga. 

Cotylut. 

Staphyleea. 

Anacardium. 

Theohroma. 

Corylus. 

Cocos. 

Areca. 

Conlus. 

JuJhcia . 

Riemu's. 

Jattopha. 

Pjlacia. 

Jvglans. 

Quo cut. 

Qttercus. 

Chenopodtum. 

Rhus. 

Ricimus * 

Clematis. 

Nertum. 

Elaagnus. 

Olea. 

Daphne. 

Elaagnus. 

Bentta. 

Allium. 

Scilla. 

Allium. 

Citrus. 

Philadelphia. 

Origanum. 

Sedum. 

Ci affulom 
Telephium^ 
Atripltx , 

Blitum. 
Chenopodipm. 

Salix. 

Mouarda. 

Buphtkalmum. 

Ckryfanibcmum, 

Pri um j* . 

Estonia, 

Jlktnlhm . 

Lathprus. 

Phemiaiy 
Ghanueropp. > 
Cocos. 

Areca. 


Palm, mountain fan 
Palm, ringed 
Paima-ChrifH 
Palmetto 

tefies or Panfey 
t aw tree 


/ 


Sitaait-times. 

Corypka. 

Cycas, 

Kicinus. 

Chamarops. 

Pula. , 

Carica. 


Papaw tree. North American Anuona. 


Paradife, tree bf 
Park leaves 
Parfley 

Parfley, fool's. 

Parfley, Macedonian 
Parfley, ftone B - 
P&rfnep - • 
Parfnep, water 
Pafque Flower 
Pamon-flower 
Patience 
Paul’s betony 
Pea, common 
Pea, crown 
Pea,»evcriafting 
Pea, heath 
Pea, painted lady 
Pea, pigeon 
Pea, fcailet 
Pea, fweet 
Tea, Tangier 
Kea, winged 
fek, wood 
Peach tree- 
Peach, wolf’s 
Pear tree 
Pear, avocado 
Pear, prickly 
Pear, garlick 
Peerleft primrofe 
Pdlitory of Spain 
Pellitory tree 
Renguin « 

Penflemon 
Pennyroyal 
Peony 
Pepper tree 
Pepper, bell 
Pepper, bird 
Pepper, bonnet 
Pepper, Guinea 
Pepper erape - 
Pepper, Indian 
Pepper, Jamaica 
Pepper mint 
Pepper, *ail , 
Pepper-wort - * 
Periwinkle 
Perflcaria # 

Perfimon plem 

Smfs eye- 
Ant’s eye , 
lyrea. Cape /*, 

' ' ‘ CW'ittWl 


Mufa. 
Hypericum. * 
Aptum. 
AStku/a. 
Buhen. 

Bvbon. 

Paft macs. 

Siam. 

Anemone. 

Pa/ftflora. 

Rumex. 

Veronica. 

Ptfum. 

Ptfum. 

Lathyrus. 

Orobus. 

Lathy) us, 

Cyti/us. 

Lathy tut. 
Lathyrus. 
Lathyrus. 
Lotus. 

Oioius. 

Amygdahu. 

Solanum. 

Pyius. 

Laurus. 

CaSots , 

Cta/ava. 

Narciftus. 

Anthemis. 

Zan/hosyhm. 

Brometia , 

CheUne. 

Mentha. 

Paonia. 

Piper. 

Cap/Scum « 

Capficpm. 

Capfiemm. 

Capftcuut. 

Phis. 



Sedan*, 
fi tyrdfttm 



Adnit. 

Dptritthne. 

Coffin*. 

Pitllyren. 

Rhamnus. 





Botanic Homo** 


*'»'•* X X 




rhu 

Privet, 'evergreen. 
Phyfic nut 
Pigeon pea 
File-wort c 
Pimento (all-fpice) 
Pimpernel - 

Pinafter 
Pine apple 
Pine apple, wild 
Pine tree 
Pink 

Pink, Indian 
Fink, mule 
Pink, fea 
Pin pillow 
Pipe tree 

Pipe tree, pudding 
Piperidge tufli * 
Pippin 
Piquette* 

Pimatnin plum 
Fiftachia nut 
Pitch tree 
Plane tree -- 
Plane tree, 61A. 

Plant, burning thorny 
Pian£ egg 
Plant, httmbie 
Plant, ice 
Plant, fen fits ve 
Hot, baftard fenfitive 
'Plantain tlCe 
Plantain, baftard 
Pliant mealy tree 
Plowman’s jpikenard 
Plowman’s fpikenard 
Plum tree 

Plum, America n black • 
Plum, bay - 
Plum* Brafilian 
Plum, Indian date 


Hamas. 4 EmgliA Homes. 


Plum, pilbamin or perfimon Diofpyros 


Poet’s caffia * 

Poifon tree - 

Poifon aftk 
Poifon oak • 

Foley, mountain 
Polyantbos aaidfia 
Polyanthus . 
Pomegranate 
Fpmpton - 

Poplar tree • 

Poppy 

Pappy, horned • 
Peppy, prickly 
Potato* 


Prick-wood 
Primrofe * 
Primrofe, jnigbt 
Primrofe, tree* 

Frince’s-fcather 


■Pdlerioua. 

Phantoms. 

Jatropha. 

Cytifus. 

Ranunculus. 

Myrtvs. 

AnagalUs. 

Finns. 

Btomelta. 

R tomtit a. 

Finns. 

Diantkus. 

Diantkus. 

Diantkus. 

Static ft 
Cafius. 

Syriuga. 

Caffi«+. 

Eerier is . 

Pyrms. 

Diantkus . 

Diofpyros. 

Pfacia. 

Pinas. 

Plat anus. 

Aces. 

Euphorbia. 

Solatium. 

Mimofa. * 

Mrfemirjanthemum. 
Mimofa. 
JEJchyntmtnt. 

Mufa. 

Htliconia. 

. Viburnum, 
Baecharis. 

Conyxa. 

Prutms 

Chryfobalomu. 

PfiJium. 

Spend/as. 

Dinfpyres. 


AJj,ts. 

Runs. 

Rhus. 

Rhus. 

Ttutrium. 

’Kabciffus. 

Primula. 

Pnuiea. 

Cucmbita. 

Populus. 

•Pdpaver. 

Chelidonium » 

Argemput. v 

Solarium. 

Convdvuluf. 

Evonymms. 

Primula. 

(Enoticra. 

CEmthtra. 

Atnaranthtu. 


Privet 

Privet, evergreen 
Privet, mock 
Puccoon 

Pudding-pipe tree 
Puifatilia, or pafque flower 
Pumpion. See Pompion ) 
Pumpkin - 1 


Pumpkin - J 

Purple-apple 

Purtlane 

Purflane, fea 

Purflane tree 

Pyracjntha 

Quamodit 

Queen of the meadows 
Queen’s balm 
Queen’s gillifiower # - 

Queen Marguerette 
Queen's violet 
Queen (lock, gillifiower - 
Quick, or quick-fet 
Quicken tree 
Quickbeam tree 
Quince tree 
Quince, baftard 
R. 

■Radifh 

Radfl>, horfe - \ - 

Radifli, tumep 
Radilh, black Spanifh 
Ragged Robin 
Ragwort 
Ragwort, fca 
Ragwort, African 
Rampion, efeuient 
Ramfons 

Ranunculus, common 
Ranunculus, globe 
Rape 

Rafpberry 

Rattlefnake root 

Red cedar 

Reed, common 

Heed, Spanifh or Portugal 

Reed, bamboo 

Heed, Indian towering 

Reft-hamv 

‘Rhubarb 

Rhubarb, monk’s 

Roan tree 

Robert, herb % 

Rocambole 

Rock-role 

Rocket, dameHaviolet, ot 7 
L gillifiower. * 1 

Rocket, baftard 
Rocket, nig ht 4 b mlB hg 
Rocket • v 

Rod, golden • . - 

Rod, Aaron *1, • 

Rod-Wee, golden 
Root, China 


Liguffrtm. 

Ligufirum. 

Phmyrea. 

Saneninaria. 

Caffia. 

Anemone. 

Cucurbit a. 

Annuua. 

PortulacO, 

Ample*. 

Portulacaria. 

Mefptlus. 

Tpom tea. 
Spiraa. 

Dracocephalum. 

Hrfperis. 

After. 

Hefperis. 

Cheirnnthus. 

Crauegus. 

Sorbus. 

Sorbus. 

Pyrut. 

Mefpilus. 

Rafihanvs . 
Cochlea t ia. 
Raphanus. 
Raphanus. 
Lychnis. 

Seneeio. 

C inti aria. 

Ot henna. 
Campanula. 
Allium . 
Ranunculus. 
Troll,us. 
BtaJSta. • 
Rttbus. 

Poly gala. 

Juniperus, 

Arundo. 

Arundo. 

Arundo. 

Camus. 

Ononis. 

Rheum. 

Rnmex. 

So, has. 
Geranium. 
AUtum. 
dflu i. 

Hefperis. 

Refeda. 

Hrfperis. 

Buifflta. 

Sol,dago. 

Soli dago. 

Reft a. 

Smilax. 


Roof, 





i vr v w % 


Englt/b Names. 

Root, falfe Chiua 
Root, hollow 
Hoot, rofe 
Root, fnake 
Root, rattlc-fnake 
Root, fwctt 
Rofe tree 
Rofe, China 
Rofe, Qhfiftma- 
Rofe, com 
Rofe, Guelder 
Rofe, Virginia Guelder 
Rofe, Japan 
Rofe, rock 
Rofe of Jericho 
Rofe 4>ay 

Rofe hay, mountain 
Rofe b«t), d« arf 
Rofe bay, willow herb 
Rofe mallow 
Rofe root 

Rofe perm inkle of Mada- 
gafear 
Rofemary 
Rofemary, »ild 
Rough bindweed 
KSie 

Rue, meadow 
Rulh, flowering^ 

Rufh, fweet 
Ru>fchiana 

s. 

Saffron 

Saffron, baftard, or faf- 
flower. *• 

Saffron, meadow 
Sage 

Sage, Jerufalem 
Sage, Indian wild 
Sage tree 

Sage, wood • 

St. Andrew’s crofs 
St. Bruno’s lily 
Saint-fain 
St. John’s bread 
St. JohnVwort 
St. Petcr’s-wort 
St. Peter’s-wort 
St. Peter’a-wort, fturabby 
Sallad, corn 
Sallow tree 
Salfafv - 

Samphire « 

Sand-box tree -» 
Sanicle, bear’s ear 
Sapota tree 
Sapota, nuunmee 
Sariaparilla 
Saffafras tree 
Satin Sower 
Savin, « 

Savin, Xhdian 


■f: 


Botanic jfamt. 

Senecit. 

Adoxa. 

RJtoJiola. 

Anfiolochia. 

Poly gala. 
GfyeyrrLxa. 

Ro/a. 

hhbifcus, 

Helltboius. 

Paj aver. 

Viburnum. 

6 ptreea. 

Camellia, 

CJlus. 

Anaflatii a. 

Net turn. 
Rhododendton. 
Rhododendron. 
Epikb.um, 

Alcta. 

Rhodiota. 

1 rr 

► / inca. 

i 

Rojmannus. 

Ledum. 

Smi lav. 

Ruta. 

Thahfhum. 

Butomus, 

Ai eras. 

Dracocephalum. 

Ct ecus. 

| Carthamus . 

Colchicum. 

Ifalvia. 

fih/omis. 

Lent ana. 

Phltm s, 

Tata turn. 

Afcyrnm. 
Anthertcum . 
Hedyfnrum. 
Cttatenia. 
Hypaicum. 
dOTjTBWt 
Hypericum* 
Lonicera. 

Vakrimua. 

Salix w 
Tragopogon. 

< Crithmum* 

Hura. 

Certxfu, 

Achras. 

Aekras. 

Studujf. 

Lawns. 

Lunar'm. 

Junitmuu 

Jjauniuia, 


Engijjb Namy, 

Savory - - 

Savoy cabbage, or Savoy - 
Savoy fpiderwort 
Saw-wort • *» 

Saxifrage - - 

Saxifrage, golden 
Scabious 
Scallion 
Scorpion fena 
Scorzonera 

Scotch fir - - 

Scotch kale 

Scurvy grafs 

Sea buckthorn * - 

Sea cabbage 

Sea daffodil 

Sea holly 

Sea lavender 

Sea pfirflane 

Sea-fide grape 

Sea fide laurd 

Sebeften 

Sedum tree 

Sedum, lefler houfe-leek 
Sena of the fhops 
Sena, bladder 
Sena, fcorpioa 
Sena, wild 

Senega rattlefnake root 

Sengieen (houfe-leek) 

Sensitive plant 

Senfitive plant, beftard - 

Service tree, fweet 

Service tree, bird's 

Service tree, maple-leaved 

Service tree, wild - 

Shaddnck 

Shallot 

Shot, Indian 

Siberian crab 

Side-iaddle flower 

Silk cotton tree 

Silk, virgin 

Silver bufli 

Silver fir 

Silver tree * 

Skirret 

Skull-oap 

Skrew tree - 
Sky flower 
Slipper, lady’s 
Slipper-wort - 

Sloe tree 
Smaltage 
Snail plant 
Snail trefoil 
Snake cucumber •* 

Snake root. 

Shake root, rattle- * - 

Snap-dragon 

Sneeze-wort - k 

Snow-ball tree 

. y X * 


Satvteja. 
BraJRca.* - 
Antxtrlcum. 

Serr a tula. 

Saxifraga. 

Chtyfofplenivm 

ScabieJa. 

Allium. 

Ceronilla. 

Sroizenera. 

Pmus. 

Braffica. 

Cocnlearia. 

Hippopfuf. 

Cram be. 

Panct at turn , 

Eryngium. 

Stattcf. 

Atuplrx. 

CoceoloLa. 

Phyllanthtt** 

Coidia. 

Semperokmm. 

Sedum. 

Cajia. 

Coin tea. 

Cormilla. 

Caffia. 

Polygala. 

Sitmpervivum, 

Mime/a. 

AE/dffmmeuK 

Serbut . , 

Sorbus. 

Cratmgms. 

Ctatatgm » 

Citrus. 

Allium, 

Cfaf tHU* 

Pynuf 

Sarraren a. 
Bomb ax. 
Peripleca. 
Authylltt, fc 
Pinus. 

Pretea. 

Siam, 

Scrntemmr 
Heliftortt* • 
Cineraria. 

Cypr* podium,? 

CakutiarHP 

Promts. 



AW 

C*PU»iii. 
ArUhtpctoa. 
PobgA*. 
Antinhinum. 
Aehillta. 
Viburnum. 


Snow- 




I N 0 B X 


Afom*** 

&nowberry tree 
. Snow-drop - 

Snow-drop, greater 
Snow-drop tree - - 

Soap-berry tree - v ^ 

Soap-wort', 

Soap-wort, American 
Solomon's feal 
Sorb tree - 

Sorb tree, wild 
Sorrel 

Sorrel tree, Carolina 
Sorrel, wood - * - 

Sbrrowful t^ee 
Soitr-gourd, ^Ethiopian - 
Sour lop 

Southernwood - * 

South-fea bread-fruit tree 
South-fca tea 
Sow-bread 

'Spfragus, erroneoufly call¬ 
ed Sparrow-graft 
Sparrow-wort 
Speed-well 
Since. all- 
Splce, Carolina all- 
Spider-wort 
Spider-wort, Virginia 
Spikenard 
Spinach - 

Spbwci^ ftrawbeny 

tXVHf - - 

Spindle tree, baftard 
Sf^n gcMam focr 
Spiraea ntttli, - - 

A&icAa * • • 

%****** * 

flpruce*fir * - 

Sponge tree ti * 

SfW., . *■* 
Sp^geteiuraK. 

Smwh ' - 

Squill 

Squill, leflfer white 
ScaJF erne - 

Stag's hoea tret- 
Sttf «l»pl0 »Y » 

Star of. J tot hfchdh . * 

Star hyacinth { . 

Star w Wrr ?» - 

SttfthaHe , - 


JBotanic Names. 

Ckiococeo. 
Galantkus. 
Leucoium. 
Ckicnanthus. 
Sapmdus. 

Sapimius 


:xta. 
Convallatia. 
Sot bus. 
Stnrbus. , 
Rumen. 
Andromeda. 
Oxalis. 
NfHantkes. 
Adanftnia. 
Anmna. 
Artemifia. 
Artocarpns. 

’ Ilex. 
Cyclamen. 


^Afpara 


ragtu. 

Pajfetina. 

Vtrmiea. 
Myrtns. , 
Calycan thus. 
Anthesicum. 
Tt adefcantia. 
Baccharis. 
Spittacia. 
Blitum. 
Euostymus. 
Cdmftrus. 
JMpamrdica. 
Spiraea. 
Dio/nut. 
CockUaria. 
Pinos, 
ktinufit. 
Enpkorbiso. 
Daphne. , 
Cucurbit a. 
Scilla, 
Pancratium. 
Cela/ims. 
Rhus. 



Gnrit&qgahtm. 
Or*nAbgaIfw. 
Scilla, 
Amelins. 
OmUkegabtm. 
Centanrea. 
tep. 



rifmuthus, t 

u*ti alar asmfmute 

Ctmamkut*, ' 

Srdum. 

CkenepmEsj*. 


EagiiA Names. 

Storax, liquid 
Storax tree 
Stramonium 
Strawberry 
Strawberry blite 
Strawberry fpinach 
Strawberry tree 
Succory 
Sugar cane 
Suitan flower 
Sultan, fweet 
Sumach 

Sumach, myrtle-leaved 
Sumach, currier’s or tanner 
Sunflower 
Sunflower, dwarf Ameri- \ 
can - 3 

Sunflower, little 
Sunflower, tick-feeded 
Superb lily 

a le jack 
low-wort 

Swallow-wort, African 
Sweet briar 
Sweet flag 
Sweet gum 
Sweet pea 
Sweet root 
Sweet fop 
Sweet fultai* 

Sweet William 
Sweet willow. 

Sycamore tree 
Sycamorus fig 


\ 


Syringa 


Tacamahaca 
Tallow tree - 
Tamarind tree 
Tamar ilk 
Tan Cry 
Tare 
Tar tree 
Tarragon * 
Tarton-rai/e 
Tea tree 
Tea, New Jerfey 
Tea, Ofwego 
Tea, Sooth 8 m 
T ea, New Ztmkmi 

lllllwHed * 

le, diftaff. 



. vOX ' ,( , n, 

loris, Chriftfe 
b *$?l*"*’ 


Botanic Name.. 

Liquidambar. 

Styrax. 

Datura. 

Ft agar ia. 

Blitum. 

Blitum. 

Arbutus. 

Cickorium. 

Sacckarumi 

Centanrea. 

Centanrea. 

Rhus. 

Ceriaria. 

Coriaria. 

Heliantkus. 

Rmdbechia% 

Cifius. 

Coreopjis. 

Ghriefa. 

Rkamnus. 

A/clepias. 

Stapelia. 

Ro/a. 

Acorus. 

Liquidambar. 

Latkyrus. 

Glycyrrbitta. 

AnkOna. ' 
Centanrea. 

Dt an thus. 

Myrica. * 

Acer. 

Pitas. 

Pkiladelpkus. 

Populns. 

Croton. 

Tamatindns. 

Tamar in. 
Tanacetum. 

Vicia. 

Pious. 

Daphne. 

Then. 

Ceanotkus. 

Monarda. 

Hex. 

Pkiladelpkus. 

Cardans. 

Centanrea. 
Ganhamns . 

Gtuftui, 

Echineps, 

Coitus. 

CaQut, 

Pruaus. 

Lycium. 

Rkamnus. 

Mimojk. * 

TJionh 




I N ©EX, 


. Englijh Names. 

Thorn, evergreen 
Thorn, goat’s. - ■ 

Thorn, lily 
Thorn, purging 
Thorn, white 
Thorn-apple 
Thorny plant, burning 
Three-leaved grafs 
Thrift * 

Throat wort 
Throat-wort, blue, umbel 
liferous 
Thyme 

Thyme, maftic 
Thyme, mother of 
Tinas 
Toad-flax 
Tobacco 

Tolu tree, balfam of 
Tomatoes 
Tooth-ach tree 
Torch thiftle 
Touch me not __ 

Touch me not 
Toxicodendron 
Tragacanth, gum 
Traveller's joy 
Tree, celandine 
Tree gerinandet/ 

Tree mallow 
Tree primrofe 
Tree of life 
Trefoil 
Trefoil, bean 
Trefoil, {Unking bean 
Trefoil, bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, moon 
Trefoil, fhriib" 

Trefoil, fnail 
Trefoil, tree 
Tricolor 
Tricolor, viokf 
True-love of Canada 
Trumpet flower 
Trumpet honeyfuckle 
Tuberofe 
Tulip 

Tulip, African 
Tulip, chequered 
Tulip flower 
Tulip tree 

Tulip tree, laurel-leaved 
Tupelo tree 
Turk's cap *» . 
Turk's head 
Turk’s turban \- 
Turnep, 

Turnep, French. 

Turnep cabbage 
Turnep. radifli 
Turqfol * - 

Turpentine tree 


} 


Botanic Names. 

Mefpilus. 
AJlragalus , 
Catejbaa. 

Rliamnus. 

Crataegus. 

Datura. 

Euphorbia. 

Trifolium. 

Statice. 

Campanula. 

Trachelium. 

Thymus. 

Satureia. 

Thymus. 

Viburnum. 

Antirrhinium. 

Nicotiana. 

Toluifera. 

Solatium. 

Zauthoxylum. 

Callus. 

Impatiens. 

Momordica. 

Rhus. 

Aftragalus. 

Clematis. 

Bocconia. 

Teufrium. 

Lavatera. 

CEnothera. 

Thuya. 

Trfolium. 

Cytifus. 

Auagyris. 

Lotus. 

Medicare. 

Ptelect. 

Medicare. 

Cytifus. 

Amaranthus. 

Viola. 

TriUiftm. 

Bignonia.. 

Lottie era. 
Polyauthes. 

Tulipa. 

Her man thus. 
Fritillaria. % 
Bigntuia. 
Liriedcndreu. 
Magnolia. 

Nyfa. . 

Lilium, 

CacBus. 

Ranunculus. 

Brqfica. 





iiOireptUM. 
p facia. 


Englljb Nifties. 
Tutfan 

Two-pence, herb 
Twy-blade 

U. 

Umbrella tree 

V. 

Valerian 
Valerian, Greek 
Varnilh tree 
Venus’ fly-trap 
Venus’ lookitig-glafs 
Venus’ navel-wort 
Vervain 
Vervain mallow 
Vetch 

Vetch, bitter 
Vetch, liquorice 
Vetch, kidney 
Vetch, knob-rooted liquo 
rice 

Vetch, milk 
Viburnum, American 
Vine tree 
Vine, black 
Vine, white 
Violet 

Violet, dame’s 
Violet, dog’s-tooth 
Viper’s grafs 
Virgin bower 
Virgin filk - f 
Virgin !$ock 
Vitas, arbor 
Vitas, Uj jtuiih 

Wake Robin- 
Wall-flower' 

Walnut-tree 
-Walnut tree, Jamaica 
Wart-wort 
Water crefi 
Water Bly 
Waterj»eloD 
WavSrihg tree * 

Weld, dyer’s * * 
.Wheat » 

Wheat, buck 
Wheat, Indian 
Wheat, Turkey 
Whin 

Whin, petty - 

White-beam tree 
White-leaf tree 
Whortleberry * 

■Wicken tree 
Widow wrail * - , 
Willow tree * 

Wilidt&»French 
Willow herb , . 
Willow herb 4 
Willow, fptkdfc 
Wind flow* 


in 


} 


Botanic Names. 

' Hypericum. 
Lyfimachia. 
Ophtys. 

Magnolia. 

Valeriana. 

‘ Polemonium. 

Rhus. 

Diomra. 

Campanula. 

Cynoglojfum* 

Vtrbena. 

Malva _ 

Vicia. 

Orobus. 

Aftragalus. 

Anthyllis. 

Glycine. 

AJlr again*. , 
Lantana. , 

Vitis. 

Tamus. 

Bryonia „ 

Vtola. . 

Hsfperis. 
Brythronium. 
Seorxonera. 
natis. ■ 


Cheiraulhus 
Thuya. 


Arum .'... / ( 
CheirantiuJ. 


usurp. 

S& 

Nymphata. 

Qocuriitm 

Viburnum. 




2e*r 

Ulese. ' 


T? 



LjfmaciiuL 
Spit ma. 
Jtnenmu 





Eagli/i Names. 

Wind feed 
Winter berry 
Winter biootn 
Winter cherry 
Winter cherry 
Winter’s tefrk 
Winter favory 
Witch hazel 
Woad 
Wolfs bane 
Wolfs peach ’ - 
Wood-bind 
Wood of life 
Wood anemone 
Wood forrel 
Wormnspod 
Wound wort 


* 1 ; :**.-*• 


. %atassic Names. 


- Arflotht 
« Prinos. 

- Azalea, 
c* - Pkjfalis. 

Vi, Solatium. 

- H'intera. 

- Satureia. 

- Hamamctis. 

- I/atis. 

- Aconitum. 

• Solatium, 

• Lmicera. 

- Guaiacum. 

- Anemone. 

- Oxalis. 

- Ariemifia* 

- Achillea. 


Eugli/h Names. 
X. 


Botanic Names. 


Xiphkmi (bulbous iris) - 7w. 
X flTckle) m (fl/ - 


y. 

Yapon 
Yarrow 
Yellow-herb 
, Yerva-mora 
Yew tree 


- Ilex. 

- Achillea. 

- Refeda. 

- Ptofcn, 

- Taxm. 


z. 

Zealand tea. New - Philadelp/nis. 

Zerumbet (wild ginger) Amomum. 
Zinziber (cpmmon ginger) Amomum. 

■ Ziziphus (jujube tree) - Rhamnui. 


In this Index of the Englilh and other mod generally known names of the plants, trees, &c. de- 
fcribed in the general procefs of this work, both of the geuera, and the principal or mod notid fpe¬ 
cies, with the botanic names-, of the refpc&ive genera; It may be obferved, that as many of the 
genera are not known by any EngUfli name, or any other beiides that of t!;e botanic, they, toge- 
gether with the othetwnames of the genera only, no fpecies, are wholly arranged in-the lirft Index 
under their faid generical Latin or botanic names, with that of the EngliOi, where any occur; and 
-that in regard to the fpecies belonging to the different genera, this Index contains principally the 
Engliih and nod generally received names of all the mo ft remarkable or material plants, htc.* 
thereof; and as moR of the genera comprife atfo feveral, and fome many other left noted fpecies, 
which could not poffibly be all arranged under this head in the Index order, without falling it 
coofiderably beyond the proper neceflary limits; the whole belonging to eacU genu? of the eligible 
ga rd en plants, both of the ntoft noted and other fpecies, are infertea undety.h'iir faid rcfpeaive 
genera toy tbdhr general Englilh and other, proper names. 

Likewife fefea lifts of the different fjfdcies belonging to mod of the various genera may be 
feen collectively under feveral different heads in the body of the work, diftributed into, tribes, as 
It were, according to their refpedive modes or natures of growth, general habit, temperature, 
particular ufes in the different garden diffrids, and (economical qualities. Sec. arranging under 
the following articles—Annua], Biennial, and Perennial Plants, Bulbous, Tuberous, and Fibrous- 
rooted Plants, Sec. Aromatic Pants, Kitchen-garden Plants, Green-houfe and Stove Plants, Herba¬ 
ceous Plants, Succulent Plants, Deciduous Trees, Evergreen Trees, Fruit Trees and Foreft Trees, 
And feme other Smjdar arrangements occurring in alphabetical order In different parts of the book. 



INDEX 



I N D E X 

OF THE ESSENTIAL ARTICLES OF GENERA!/ GARDENING, 
AND PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY. J 


IN TWO DIVISIONS. 


FIRST D I V I S I O N. 

Containing a Lift of the principal Eflentials of General Gardening, comprehended in this Work }, 
comprifing the different Garden Diftrifts and Compartments, Plantations, Shrubberies, Green- 
hotilti, Hot-houfes, Forcing-houfes, Hot-walls, Hot-beds and Stoves, with the refpedHve Kants 
and Trees, &c. leparately, of each Department; the principal neceffary Garden Materials, dif¬ 
ferent Requires, proper Earths, Dungs, Manures, and Compofts; with the different Methods of 
Propagation, Planting, Sowing, &c principal Garden Implements, and general Methods of 

E rrorming the different Practical Operations, in the various neceflary Works in the feveral. 
epartnients; all of which, according as they alphabetically occur in tne different Parts of the 
, Book, are folly defcribed and explained. 


A LLEYS, forming" divisions to beds, bor¬ 
ders, and other compartments. 

Annual Plants, a numerous tribe, both of flow¬ 
ers and efculent vegetables: arrangement of 
the different forts. 

Arbours, their ufes, and different forts. 
Aromatic Plants, their ufes, and different fpecies. 
Aquatic Plants and Trees, ftrch as grew near or 
in water. 

Afhes, for manure and other occafione. 

Autumn Plants. 

Autumn Seafon. 

Avenues of trees, their difpoff tion, and proper 
trees in their formation. 

B, 

Bark, or Tan, for bark-beds. 

Bark-beds, their different ufes and formation. 
Bark-pits, in which to make bark-beds. 

Bafkets, different ufeful forts for gardens. 
Bafons, or Refervoirs of water. 

Baft, for ligaments in tying up plants, Sec. 

Baft Mats.—See Mats. 

Beds, proper forts In the differeot garden depart¬ 
ments. * 

Beds, Hot.—See Hot-beds. 

Biennial, or two years’ plants. 

Blights on trees and plants. 

Borders, the different forts and ufes defcribed. 
Bofquets of fttrubs and flowers, ke. 
Bowling-green. 


Brooms, proper fort* for gardens. 

Budding, for the-propagation of tree*.—See Ino¬ 
culation. 

Bulbous-rooted flowers, &c.—See Bulius. 

C. 

Capfule, a feed veflel.—See, Ca/jfida. 

C arcades.—See Water. 

Caterpillar Infe&s, on trees and plants. 

Clay.—See Earth, Bafons, Water, Set. 

Climbing Plants, various forts-; both flirubby 
and herbaceous.—See alfo Caulis, Cirrkus , and 
Volubilis Caul is. 

Compound Flowers'.—See Compofitus Flos. 

Compofts of. Earths, Dungs, &c. of various- 
compofltions, for different occafions. 

Cone, a feed-veflel.—-See Conus, Sec. 

Creeping Plants.—See Cfev/rx,. Climbing Plants,, 
and fftJera. 

Culinary Plants, and Fruit. 

Cuttings, to plant for propagation in raiflng- 
many forts of trees, fhrubs and plants. 


D. 

Deciduous Trees and Shrubs; their defcriptton- 
, and different forts.. , 

Dibble, ^>r Setting-ftick, different forts deferr¬ 
ed. 

Diggin^griund, different methods: as plain 
digging, trench digging, and digging in 
ridges. 

Drawing 
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fsr twins Frame, for annual-flmvers, to draw 

t^eWiip tall in (before. ' v 
r> tl-fnving, &c 
Dung lot hot-beds. 

Dung- tor manure. 

Dwarf fruit-trees, tiiclr 4>‘fferent ordtSfs of train* 
ing. * \ 

E. 

Earth, different forts, proper for gardens, See. 
Edgings, their utility, different Jbrts, planting, 
•and culture. * 

Edging-Iron- 

Edging-Shears. 

Efculcnt Plants, futh as are eatable. 

Efpalier Trees, their geueial defeription, utility, 
and order of training. 

Evergreen^ their nstuit of growth, different 
forts, ufes, &<-. 

•*" 

. P. 


Hand Glaffes, bell-formed. - v 

Hedges, different forts, proper trees, confiftmg 
of-—Deciduous Hedges — kvergreen Hedges. 
Herbs.—See Heila. 

Herbaceous Plants. 

Hoes, different forts, and refpe&ive ufes. 

Hoeing. 

Horfe-dung, for hot-beds, and manure. 

Hot-beds. -ftiHtf . 

—— Horfe-dung Hot*T>eds. 

— Tanner’s-bark Hot-beds. 

Hot-houfe—-See aifo Stove. 

Hot-houfe or Stove plants.—See Stove. 

Hot-w alls, lor forcing eatlv huit. 

I. 

Ice-houfe. 

Inarching.—Sec Grafting. , 

inoculation, or Budding, means of propagating 
numerous forts of trees. 


f lowtt-garden.—See I’leafure-grotiml. 
orciug'-irame, for tarty plant?,,,flowers and 
f*uIt, 1 ** 

— by Dung heat. « 

. . by Bark-bed heat. 

l ii.ih. — ■■ by Fife beat. 
r i.- Plants and trees for forcing. 

f dreiug-hotife,—See Forcing-frame. 

oreft Trees, their utility and different cfcrts. 
Fdffe, or Haha. 

Frames, Garden Frames, the different foits de- 
faribed. 

Fttaxmtff, rrifing early plants, See. in hot-beds, 
underfrainei. 

Fruit-trees, the different forts, their differeftt or¬ 
ders of training. .See Standard-trees, Dwarf- 
taees. Trained-rrres, Wall-trees, and Efpail- 
eis; alfo, Grafting and Inoculation, 
n ■ - Thdr general methods of pruning and 
training.—Set* each fort under its refpe&ive 
Genus; rife the article Pruning; likewife 
Wall-trees, Efpaben, Standards, Dwarf-trets 
Trainee *trees, Orchards, See. - 

..- Defending the bloffom of early blooming 

Wail-trees.—See Peaches, Ncrimnoca, Apri¬ 
cots, under the articles JmjjdaUu and Pttmtu. 

G. 

Gardens, referring to the different departments. 
.Genus of Plants, comprising one or two fo ftsany 
fpecies. 

Glafs cafe. 

Glafs-lights —See Lights, and Hand Gliflea. 
Grafting, different methods. • 

Gcals Lawns, Walks, Ac. 

Ljoroper forts for walks, 
rdf Walks. 1 ' 

rhonfo, its general description. 

*' jufe^PkurtS, rite different forts and ge- 
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K. 

Kitchen-garden, its general defeription. 

Kitchen-garden Plants, ariangement of the dif¬ 
ferent forts. 

L. 

Labyrinth or Maze. 

Lawns, their proper fituations, dimensions and 
form. , • 

Laying, the pr<'- gat ion hv Lavers, in Arising 
many forts of treesamMhrubs,tuid iort'e kind 
of herbaceous plant*. 1 

Light, its beneficial agent f ill vegetation $ 

Lights, Glafs-lights of garden frames. See. 

Lining hot-beds, to renew the beats 

Loam-bee Earth. 

Luxuriant Plants, Trees, and Flowery Ac.— See 
Lmxmrtant. 

M. 

Manure, different forts. 

Marie, for Manure. 

Mats, Bafs Mats, for covering and (hading plants, 
feed-beds, &c. 

Medicinal Plants, the different forts. 

Melonary, general utility, and defeription. 

Motion of Plants. - See ftfojtus. 

Mould or Mold.—See Barth. 

Mowing.—See Grafs. 

Mutth, half-rotted ftrawy dung; ufeful in pro- 
teeing the roots of new-planted and tender 
ytflfog trees from froft and draught 

N. 

Nurfery, its great utility; general defeription 
and mamgemsat. 

a 


Off-fets, means of prapt^adag numerous forts 

Paper-frame*. 

QkM, of vmitrsi mrir-traei, its general 
utility, deforiprion, proper datum tret*, plant, 
int and coltw*. - # * 

* Offers, 
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Often, proper plants for fupplies of twigs, rods, 
fcc.—See alio $«//>. 

P. * 

Paper Frames. m 

Parafitic Plants, fuch as grow upon others. 

Parterre, a flower compartment, divided into va¬ 
rious (mall partitions of beds, borders, alleys, 

&c. ^ a 

Parting-roots, a method of abundant propaga¬ 
tion in numerous herbaceous ana under- 
fhrubby«plants. 

Perennial Plants, or plants of many years' dura¬ 
tion ; confifting of fibrous-rooted, bulbous and 
tuberous-rooted kinds. 

m ii —- — Bulbous-rooted. See Bulbus 

— - ■ — Ptbrous-iooted.—See Radix petennis 
fibrofa. 

—— - Tuberous-rooted.—See Tubaous-rooted 
Plants. 

Piping, a method of propagation applicable 
principally in pinks and carnations.—See 
D an thus. 

Plantations, in groves, clumps, thichfts and 


fhrubbtrits, &c. in different orders; and of 
foreft trees tor tin Air, and coppices of under¬ 
wood. 

Planting, the various methods explained. 
Plafbing, or laying hedges. 

Pieafure-ground, its general defcrfption, proper 
J^lantafons, flirubberies, and 'eneral manage- 

/ ment. 

ot-herbs, tl?e different fforts; propagation, and 
general culture. 9 

Pots, the proper forts and different Cues for va 
rious garden plants, and for green-houfe and 
ftove exotics. 

Propagation of trees and plants, by^ various me¬ 
thods,—See Sowing Seed, Planting Suckers, 
Cuttings, Slips, Layers, Otf-fets, and Pipings, 
alfo Parting-roots, Spawn, Grafting, Budding, 
and Inaithing. 

Frunjtig, the general method, in different forts 
of fruit-trees, and others. 

. Q 

Quick-fct-hcdges.—See Oat.cut. 

Quincunx Planting. 

R5 

Racer, or Sward-cutter, ufed in cutting turf. 
Rakes, the different foits for gardens. 

Raking ground, in preparation for fowing and 
planting; alfo for raking »n feeds in broad- 
cad fowing. * 

Reed Hedges, their ufe in gardens, and method 
of formation. 

Ridging ground, in digging and trenching- 


S. 

Sallad-herbs, the different fort# for general am 
oet-fional ufe.—See alfo Small fallad-herb*. 
Sand. See Earth. 

Sand Walks.—Sec Walks, 


Seeds of Plant*, general d&ferir*ion.-*$ee fveS? 
Sexes of Plants—-See Sexss, ^fCJaJrt, and 
Genus. ^ fit 

Shading plants, feto-beds, ttbr 
Shifting plants*in sots, into larger. 

Shrubs, their naMgl of growth deforibed,—See 
Frutex * • , 

Shrubs and Trees, many different forts.—^ee 
Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrublt 
Shrubberies.—See Pieafure-ground and Planta¬ 
tions. 

Slips, means of propagation for railing many 
- forts of plants. 

Smail-failad Herbs, the different forts- —- 

• nerai 

tsoup-herbs, the general, and principal forts. 
Sowing feeds, the different methods explained. 
Spades, different forts, for general, ana particu¬ 
lar ufes^nj^jade work. 

Spawn, a progeny of the mufhroom tribe, and 
fome other plants. 

Species of plants, individuals of a genus. 

Sprouts, an off-fpring from the ftems or plants. 
Stage for carnations and auriculas.—See D*» 
anthus and Primula. 

Standard Trees, different orders of training. 
Stocks, for grafting and budding, 4efcribftig.t|be 
different torts proper for thole occafions. 
Stools, for the propagation, by layers. 

Sto\ e, or hot-houfe, the different forts, and ge¬ 
neral ufes. 

Stove Plants, the different genera and fjpecica, 
and general management. < 

-Plante, trees, and flowenu fi* forcfogltt 

ftoves. jSWRII 

Succeflion-houfe, and pits, apf^Hpl^to the^ 
ftove.—See Stove. 

Succulent Plants, lift of the pritfe^u Tort*. 
Suckers, a progeny from the mots of trees ahd** 
fhrubs, &c. for the propagating of many 
forts. 

Sun, its great beneficial influence in the growths 
of plants. See. - 

T. 

Tan, or Tanner’s bark, for bark-beds.' 1 t 
Terrace-walk,, their defeription, and ,ufes itt\ 
pieafure-ground. 

Thermometer, for regulating the degree of taut?" 

in ftoves. < 

Thicket plantations of trees and ffirube. 

Trained trees, for walls and efpaliers 
Tree, its difference in groyMS from a fbrub.—■ 
See Arbor and Frutex. 

Trees and fhrubs, the different hardy forts.— 
See Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, Foreft 
and Fruit Trees. 

Treiliage or Treiilis for efpalier trees, and 
other occafitml ip gardening. 

"K* Ridging, 


LjTrenchmg,—See 
wT Ground, 

iJfTiribes ot Plants.—See Tribus. , 

Crowell, for various ufe&in gardens. 
Tuberous-rooted Plants, confifting, both- of 
flowers and eft u lent kinds. 

7 T TuK 



fes ge g recntfhJ’ufoplanB. 

*pMf^ far laying hmi, walk*, 

« pa jflWr^rah coi^partments in gmr- 

1 uriS&tfilter cutting turf, 

walk.*.—-See w^frel, drc* 


.ftfebelliferouf Hunts, producing 1 flowers in nm- 
'&!§.—See VmUla. 

* 

V. 

Varieties of the fpedes of plants, flowers, and 

- “ ‘SjULW *8— IZ^utu, 


VertfcUlore Plants, producing flowcrt lit wboilk 
—See Fet tictflus. 


Walks, tkHr utility, proper forts, and order of 
arrangement in tht different garden did rifts. 

Walls of gardens, both as fences and for wait 
trees, proper forts and difpofition. 

Wall Trees, their jjfcuiiar"'v.*rit, the different 
forts, planting, and general method of .trail¬ 
ing, fcc. 

Water, its utility in gardens, for ufe And orna¬ 
ment, proper difpofition, and means of ac¬ 
quirement. 


SECOND DIVISION 

9 -itM 

Comprifing a general Lift of the-BoOmic Terms and DefcripHons contained in this Work, as ge¬ 
nerally ufed t»y tbefiotanifta In deferibing the difFercnt Arts of Plants, and the Primjjple* of the 
Botanic. Syftem; comprehending Defcriptions of the Root, Stem, Branches, Leaves, Flowers, 


-the different Sexes of Plants and Flowers, in Male, Female, and Hermaphrodite-, all of which 
«ndt the laid different Heads, as below, are fully explained accordingly as they alphabeti¬ 
cally occur in the different Parts of the Book: which, in the whole, after^properly confultihg 
* -the Artfefea, Chara/iers, Cfafles, Orders, Genera, and Species, w ill be fuJEcient to convey the 
general efftmhd Principles of the Syftem of ftotauy. 


ditt»&fcTUS & 


flower 


naltty finH flowers produced 

w Vendue firing of final! 

JtajfeortirifcJMfc a plant producing make and. 

flahwlNi, ttdh flams, or but of one 
yfw> duration* * 

Mtmtlkt top of the filament or ftxmen of flow* 
e**, and me male part. 

ApetafrwB**, a flower without petals. 

Plant*, water {Hants. * 

Aiw, a tree, different in growth from a ihrob. 
Arifta, Acme or beard of graft and corn flow*. 

rite. f 

, Arm*, armature of plants, , 

Abpraaticw Flint*, aromatic at odoriferous 
plants 

armpit of plants. 


dftcca, 
Jktcclferat 
Itote. 


▼ 

Calyx, the flower-cup, different fons. 

Campaniformes Plantar plants with bell-fhaped 
flowers. 

Capituium, a UtaJe head of flowers. 

Capful*, capfuleor hollow feed-veflel, various 
forts. 

Catkin, an amentaceous flower.—See Amentum . 

Cattlis, a ftalk orftein of a plant or tree, difPcr- 
enr forts deferibed. 

Cduiefcens, having a ftalk or ftem. 

Characters, defcription of the genera of plants. 

Cirrhus, a dafper or tendril of cirthous-tlimb¬ 
ing plants. 

Clam*, a clafsor coll rot ion of different kindred 
genera of plants, and thus fimikr y the whole 
vegetable kingdom is divided into twenti - tour 
claffes, all arranged by name under tjjis f«ud 
head 

Cymootkus Flos, compound flower. 

Conifer*, cone-bearing trees and plants. 

Conus, a cone, a fpecies of feed-vetTel. 

Corolla, compofea of the petals, or flower- 
leaves. * 




berry-bearing plant, 
and flowers. 


Sal or two years* plant, 
a flonl MjL> 

. . . a bulb or fc«w«|jy»t. 

jftufttos CauBnns » butb W hfl u ced cm the ftem, 


gma, n mode of umbel-flowering. 

F. 

Femineo* FU% a female flower. 

Femina Plants, a female plant, bearing female 

H"™ 1 *'’- Fibre 


Fibrofa Radix, a fibrous root.—See Radix Per - 

'enttiis Bibyffm. 

Fiiamentum, thread lik# part of the (lamina 0 / 
flowers. 

Flos, the flower of plants and trees, confining of 
the different parts of the fructification. 
Flofculus, a little flower or floret. 

Foliola, lefler leaves of a Compound leaf. 

Folium, a leaf c^rffWplant or tree, confiding;of 
numerous different forth. 

frutex, a ihrub : difference from a tree explained. 

( * 

O. 

Genus, a fraternity or affemblage of different 
fpecies of plants. 

Germen,> feed* bud, or bafe of the piftiilum, oJP 
flowers. _ , 

Germinatio, germination or fprouting of feeds. 
GhtYna, a hulk, or the calyx of grades. 

» ► H 1 .' 

b, a plant not becoming woody. 
Heibaeca Planta, an herbaceous plant, Jxing of 
an herb-like nature. g 

Hermaphroditus I'los, hermaphrodite* flower, 
having both male*and female parts. 

I. 

inflorefeentia, inflorefcence, or maimer of flow¬ 
ering of all forts, of plants, 
flhvolutrum, a calyx of unj^eHiferpus-flowering 
plants. 4/1 

t' 

Labiatus Flos, y lippeu flower. 

LaClefcentes plantar, la&efcent or milky plants. 
Lcgumen, a feed pod of die pea, bean,atid other 
pulfe. 

Liliaceae, like a lily, liliaceous plants, produc¬ 
ing lily-fhaped flowers. 

Locuhmentr, and Loculi, cells or feed depart¬ 
ments of a capfule. 

Luxurians Flos, a luxuriant flower.—See Luxu- 
riantPlants. 

M. 

Mas Planta, a male plant, producing male 
flowers only. 

Mafculus Flos, a male flower. 

Monopetalous Flos, a flower of one petal. 
Monophyllus, of one leaf. 

Motus, motion of plants. 

Multicapfularis, many-capfulcd. 

Multifidus Flos, a flower or calyx cut into many 
parts. 

Multiplkatus Flos, a multiplied flower. 

Mufci, mAfles, a tribe of imperfect plants. 

• 

N. 

Nei&arium, a part of the corolla, or fort of< 
pendage to the petals of a flower. t 

O. 

Onto, an orlfer or firft fubdivifion of a clafs in 
the clafles of plants.—See alfo Chtjiu 
7 



,F. 

FaniculS,. a-panicle, dr mo 
Papilionaceus Flo* a butte, 
Pappus, down-of flwrers. 



‘ flower. 


floyfei 

Pedunculus,' a peduncle,- or main* foao-ftalk 
a flbwer. 

Pentiums Flos* a pendulous or hat*gingd»«mv 
Pcrennis Planta, a perennial or rtiany yeWphdlM 
—See alfo Radix Pcrennis. 

Perianthium, a flower cup, or mod common 
fpccies of calyx. 

Pericarpium, the feed-veflei of platits, different! 
forts. 

Petalnm^petal or fiower4ea& 

Petiole saw petiole or foot-Ahlk of* » leaf; 
Piftilluj (fbe pi(Hfc,Uir ftyie, tbo ferttafc orgkril 
iu thecentre of a flower. 

Plenus Flos, a full or double flower. 

Pollen, meal, or . mate prolific powder iff the au« 
thera. 

Polygamia, many marriages, or intercommuni¬ 
cation of different fexes in the flowers of par¬ 
ticular plants. 

Pomum, apple or flefby fruit, a fpecies of feed* 

• veflfcl, 

R. 

Racemus, a raceme or ulufter of flowers or Ber¬ 
ries. * 

Radiatus Flos, a radiated flower of the com¬ 
pound tribe. 

Radius, the iwy, radius, or outer fpyeading cir¬ 
cumference of a compound flower, \c. 
Radicda, radicle of little root. 

Radix, the root of plants and trees, &c. many 
fort*. 

Radix Pcrennis Fibrofa, perennial fibrous rc 
applicable to a numerous tribe of plants. 
Ramus, a branch of a tree.—See 'Caulu, 

. :, s, 

Semen, feed of plants, various forts. 

Sexus, Texes of plants, in producing malq^male, 
midhermaphrodite floiytfs. 

Spadiceus Flos, a flower or aggregate nf flowers 
.produced on a (padix. 

Spadix, the receptacle of foadtceous or fpatha- 
ceous flowers produced worn a fpatha, 

Spatha, a (heath or common calyx of fpadiceOua 
flowers. t ‘ 

Species, the individuals, or different kindred 
plants of a genus or family, as arranged under 
thevarioo* genera in the courfe of mis work, 
their diftinaive difference explained.— See 
Sfieciei and Gems, *> , 

Spica, fpike of flowers, a mode of flowering. 
Spina, a fpine or thorn, one of the armatu re of 
plants o.nd trees. 

tamina, male organ of flowers, confiding of the 
filaments or thread like part* in the centre, 
fupporting the anther*, containing the male 
powder. 

■ Stellate 



r 


iwry^wf. 1 ' * 

1 -"Inftmt of the pift ilium or 


sat 1 ^ 

lur-icte leaves at the bafe of the 


SiiktiiiNM 

female organ 

‘tepulta, fmall 

Auger. <if 

t trobih’s., \ feid-veflel of the coh-\jnd. 

"^tolus, the ftyle in thi centre of a no ■. et, placed 
* * >n the top of the germen, elevating the fngma 
•or female part. 

Sii.wiiientar, juicy, or fucculeut plants. 

■ "uffruticofus, under-fhrubb). 


T. 

Thyrfus, thyrfe, a modeofdufler-flout.ing. 
Tomentofa Plants, a plajit having the leaves 
tomentofe 01 whitc-doWny 
Tribus, tribes of plants, various. 

Truncus, ftem or ftalk of tree' and pla‘ i s 
Tubcrofa Radix, a tuberous-root. i ' 


U. 

Umbella, an umbel of flowers, a mode of flow¬ 
ering. 

Umbelliferous Plants, fuch as produce flowers 
in an umbel. 

Unibilicatum folium, a navel-fliaped leaf, &c. 

V. 

Valvula, a valve, or openi^ft'i fced-veflel.—. 
bee alfo Capfula . , 

Vanetas, a variety, applicable to plants, flowers, 
and it uit, eftf-fpring of certain fpecies; and in 
fo.ne, very numerous. 

\ ertic illn*', a Whorl, a mode of flowering, tlie 
flowers growing in whorls. 

Volubilis faults, a twining or winding-climbing 
ftalk, in many forts of ilirubby and her 1 • 
ceous plants. 


FINIS. 








